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PANTOLOGIA. 
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UO-N IN, a province of China, hounded on 
the north by Chaii-si and Pe-tcbeJi, on 
the east by Kianjj-uan and Chan<toiig, on the 
south by Hou-(|uang, and ion the west by 
Chen-$i, The Chinese call it Ton^^hoa^ wbkfi 
signifies the tlower of the middle $ it contains 
eight cities of the first rank. The whole 
province is a plain, except towards the west, 
where it is mountainous $ it is well watered 
with rivers, great and small ; the air is tem- 
perate and healthy \ it produce* Cltrti, riec, 
and fruit iu great abundance and' variety. 
The Hoang crosses it from west to estiit. 

Ho-n AN, a city of China, of the first rank, 
and capital of the province of Ho-nan, sup* 
posed formerly by the Chinese to have bo*n 
the centre of the world, because it isin the 
centre of their empire \ S60 miles SSW. of 
Peking. Lai. 84. 44 N. Lon. IPe. 9 E, 

HONSIUS <;Abraham), a painte^of 
landscapes, animab, &c. sfasfibnt,^ Rofter- 
dpui, in 1699. His mam^ was']il9cu!iarly 
bold add fr66, and there great deal of 
fire in his eompositton. Ips most capital 
picture is the burning oftTroy^ in which 
there is great variety bf weft design* 
ed and disposed With judgment He died hi 

HONDURAS, 

North Amrtea; hiAiideil 04 Hie north hjr# 
gulf to »%ch it giw name,, 
the Oaribbhhu 36% fn the south hy 
and on the Huotii^aand 
190 leagues west, and 
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fertile, almost a desert. The soil in many 
parts bears Indian corn three times a-ye^ir, 
other productions are wheat, peas, cotton, 
wool, log-wood, with f^xccUent pastures, 
honey, wax, and provr ^ of all kauls. 
Among other vegetables, large goo ds, 
which the Indians call iilbuera^, and the first 
discoverer seeing many of the/n fioatmg 
along the coast, called the bay de Hi^- 
eras,' and the proiince itself Hihuerat yet 
afterwards finding very deep water at the 
great cape of this country, they called it 
Caho de Himdarxh tbnt is, Ihe Promontory 
of Depth f and the country itself Honduras 
The vineyarcU bear thrice a year ; for im- 
mediately after the vintage, the vines are 
cut again, and the secouu grapes are ripe 
before Christmas. The ancient inhabitants 
being extremely slothful, sowed so sparing- 
ly, that they were often in want, and forced 
to feed on roots, and even on vermin and 
carrion. A greut deal of log-wood ip ^t on 
the coast of the bay, chiefly by Engltshmeiiii 
there are said to be 1500 log-wood cutters, 
master:;, besides servants. The bay is situ- 
ated weiit of the Caribbean Sea, between, 
Cape Catoefae and Cape Honduras. There 
ate seveml small islands, and formerly there 
.was a considerable pearl hsfaery, now ne- 
glected* The pr jneipaHow^ are faladolid, 
Se capitsli TruxiUo, Graeiasfa-Hios, and St. 

a town of the Island of Cu- 

, , L:Bayaffio- ^ 

a stone $ baenan, 
for a razor (Tuoser\^ 

ifi.jlifo4on3ian*Saxpn,) To pineal 
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the das* octandria, order inoiiopynia. Calyx observed to extract it, arc the kalmia m^ur- 
five-leaxed; petals ft\e; nectaries rcseni- tifolia ami Intifolia of Linm-us, the kalniki 
bliii|ij stamens; capsule, b r is! 1\, five-celled, hirsiita of Walter, the andromedamaria- 
four-val\ed, with a sirifrie seed III each. One na, and some olber species of this genus. 
s|)ccies, a native of Ouinea, with terminal The colour of the deleterious honey is not 
flowers three togelhei. always the same ; iioi is this a sufficient cri- 

HO'Mi^T. tf. Lai.') 1. Upright; leri<»n of its quality. It is experience alone 

true; sincere {/Valfs). 2. Chaste. {ShnA.) that enables the hunters and others to dctci- 
S. Just ; 1 ifthlcoiis ; giving to esci j man Ins mine wIiMher the hoiie\ they find be poison- 
due (7V//c). oils or ‘innocent. They are aceiislorned, 

HO'.VESTLY. ff//. 1. Upriglitl) ; justly Iheiefore, to eat a smallqiiaulily bcfoie thfljr 

{Ben Jonson). 2. With ehustity ; modestly venture to satisf\ their appetite. Should 
TfO'NKvSTY. .s, Lat ) Justice; this produce any disagreeable effects, Jfficy 

truth; virtue; purity (Ttrmph). do not iliink it prudent to cuntiimc tii^us« 

The meaning of the word honesty is now, of it. Rut if, in a short lime, it occasions no 
however, more restricted. Jlonvfity is the iiieonveniencc, they think they may, w'ith 
quality of a man, firm and const<ui( in le- per reel safety, indulge their appetite to the 
speeting the rights of others, and n udering full. Tlu' p<Msonous honey has been ohserv- 
to himself no more than what he is eiititleit cmI to pioiliiee the folloviing (‘ITec Is ; at first, 
to, according to the strict iiiles of jiistiee. a dinuies'^ of siglit, or vertigo, succeeded by 
ftt/egr//?/ is the quality of a man, linn and a delirium, wlndi is sometimes mild and 
Constantin fiilfiLling liis duty, without the pleasant, and sometimes lerocioiis ; ebiiety, 
least intermission. is the quality of pain in the slomacl'i and intestines, < onv iil- 

aman/iim and constant in the practice of siom, jirofuse perspiiation, foaming at Iho 
morality, according to the »‘ules imprc'ssed monlh, vomiting and purging ; and in a few 
bjr the Ueity upon the human lieait. //o- instances, death. !nsomepersoiis,avom!l- 
requ I rt*s an upright heart ; its priuciph* mg is the fust eliec! of the poison. Soinc- 
is love of Older and character limes the honey has heiii obsiuved to pro- 

reijuires a pure heart, and a ^clupl]lous con- cliice a lempoiaiy paUy of the limbs ; an of 
science ; its principle is love of cluty. Tio- feet which we ha\i‘ remaiked in animals that 
My reciuires what is usually lenned a heail have eaten of one of those veiy vegetables 
naturally good ; ils prmcinle is love of vii- from whose (lowers the be<^ obtain a peini- 
tuc, J^07icsfy excludc's ail injustice; iVi/e- cions honey. H is, howTvei, very seldom 
all corruption ; prefr/t//, all ev il. //e- fatal; the disordeis it oecasions geiieially 
nesly is the first virtue of the poor ; fntegri- working their own cure, either by occasion- 
of the citizen ; of fi.<‘ great iiig vomiting, purging, or profuse perspiia- 

Ho'nestv, in Botany, SccLinvria. tions the fwo lormei of which relieve the 
HO'NFiY, (J/e7.) A substance collected pain in the intestines, and tliclatlei the fever, 
by bees from the nectary of flowers, perfect- The efficacy of medicine in promoting the 
Jy resembling saccharine juices. Jl has a recovery of persons who liave eaten fhis 
tvhite or yellowish colour, a soft and grain- honey Kds hot been yet aseerlamed. 
ed consistence, and a saccharine aiul aroma- Several of the ancient Greek and Roman 


tic smell, Hone^ is an excellent food, and 
a softening and slightly aperient medicine : 
mixed with vinegiu, it forms ftryme/, and is 
exhibited in various modes in uiedietnc and 
pharmacy. ?ec ^ ns, and Bee. 

Honey is very soluble in water. By dis- 
tillation, It affords an acid phlegm and an 
orl ; the residual coal is spongy and porousi, 
like that of the vegetable mucilagest Wheftj 
heated v^ith nitric acid, oxalic acid U 
traeted, as from sugar. Honey appears 
be eanmosed of sugar, mucilage, and '^i^ 
aieid: the sugar may be separated bv 
‘ “'^e hefnej, adding carbonat pf Ittae Jd 

er, and Scumming the aolutioti %SiIe 
erysMdidf sugar are gradually dei^ 
f wb ttte eobHiig of the liquor. 

nf North Aidsirka^ 
Benjamn iSmtih Barton ha^ publislnM ^ 
TSItobli’a MagazimL t4lXU. 

and in the AmerieftH Tnmsaetiimg^ tqMY. a 

e on mi anbjeel^ U tpi the 

r i« feditd In a rad by lm him* 

the bro been 


writers have i elated inslaiiccs of the delcb*- 
rtous properties of the honey of certain 
coiuilrics. Diascorides, Plmv, Diodorus 
^iculns^ and Xenophon have mentioned 
them I bnt their descriptions of plants, for 


lo'^ichllK^ referred. 

TbVpi'opet^ fl^agetnent of bees is an ob- 
by no of trifling importance. It 
not add^ir'WWatbGes merely make honey 
and honey may be injurious or 

fOilohol^.i^ their wax may be nearly 
ttseiMs, ' assist and direct the labouis of 
these mriiA insects, th^knowledge and the 
hand of mad are required. Let him, saya 
Dr. B. careftiBy remove from about the ha* 
hitaf iona Of his bees every fetid or pofsonoBS 
vegetable* however comely its cwnr or its 
form- In particular, let him be careftd to 
remove those vegetables which are noxious 
to himself In place of theses M him ^read 
the “ maijoram' and thyme/* an# otlnw 
** the love of hoes.” 
m mdf bisfaidewilll h 
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noil inferior to that of Mount Hermettiis, or 
of Athens; nor to that of Sicily, to vihich 
Virg:il has so handsomely alluded in the se- 
\cnth Eclog^ue: 

Ncrine Galatea, Ihyino miiii diilrior Hyblie, 
Candidior rynsis, heder<\ fonnosioi alh.i. 

Ho'ney-comb, a wa\cn slrnclijje, full of 
cells, framed by the bees, to deposit their 
honey and ejj^s in. The coiistn/** -on ol the 
honey-comb s^*ei(4s one of the nn^st siir'|>MS- 
in^ ot the A\orks ol iiisjct'., and the 

matcinis ol' whicb it is couiposeil, vJiieh, 
lhonj>h evidently eolieelccbfj om the tioweis 
of plants, yet do not liial we Know of, exist 
III them in llial form, has iii:i\<*n ‘;rcat cause 
of speculation to the eui tons '1 he le^^iilai 
structure of the comb, is alst) equally won- 
dciful. When the se\ eral ctlk in it are ex- 
amined, it should scein llial the iiiccsl rules 
of j^eometry bad been consulted im its com- 
position, and all the advantages that could 
be Wished or desiied in a Unrig of that kind, 
aie evidently found in if. Each cell consists 
of SIX plane sides, wlrcb are all tiapeziums, 
hut equal lo eich other : the bottom of the 
cell is contrived with three rhombuses, so 
disposed as to constitute a solid angle under 
three equal angles, and eadi of which is 
double the maximum angle of 54 ’. 44'. 
Hence it comes to pass, that a less quantity 
of suiface la- siiflicient to contain a given 
quantity of hotlcy, Uian it the bottom had 
been hat, in the piopoi tion ol 4,fi5S to 5,550, 
as has h ecu found by calculation ; that is, 
nearly a fifth of the whole, so far as the 
figure in (he end of the cells extcnids, in 
each ; which fifth pari of wax and labour 
saved, amounts to a vast deal in the whole 
comb. And if these admiiable insects knew 
their advantage, they could not more nicety 
observe the rules of modern geometry. 

The method of making two sorts of cells 
in each comb is also admirably contrived to 
save the expence of wax, since had they been 
made single, every comb must have had its 
peculiar base, and eveiy set of cells their 
bottom of wax, w]\q|rett» ode bottod^ now 
serves for two cells ^'knd Wtt one 

plate of wax in the centra JpLt|ouMoipbmb. 
This structure df-casions a' veff^<gre'dt4i|iar- 
ing of the wax, or inatte^j^ihe odf,' 

besides this, there is aaotiw|^dat|ij|^l^^ 
resulting from this struclw^ 
the angles arising from m 'folwedtiofied 
combination of the bayes,^ sttengtheii 
the whole work. 

The sides of the c,dU (ire atitmueh thi^r 
than the fineit pj^r, and yet tlicy 
strengthened by tSeir disposition, i^hey- 
are able to resist dH the rndtiolia of liee 
within them, as Hiey are ft^efueuily oblijged 
to.be. The effect of tjseir thrusting their 
bodies into the cells, the bursUng 

of those cells at not this ww 

guarded against. Bdt W%event this, the 
creatures extend a of wai:, 

round the ver^e of in such a 

that it ts they should 
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split in that particulai pari. This cord or 
loll IS at least three times as thick as the 
sides ol til - ceil, and is even much thicker 
and slrou'*cr at the angles of the cells, than 
cisev her' , so that the aperture of each cell 
it no. legn! ijiy hexagonal, though its inner 
<a\in be I rt'cctli so. Tlio several combs 
aicailpl.i cd aiiel to one another, and 
there IS .fcn a space iefi between them, that 
the ti'-es (;>ii easilv pass; and often J.hey 
place a pail of the coiii;i in a contrary diiec- 
hon lo the icsl, so tlial wlnle the others are 
placed honzoe.tdlh , l!.<‘se stand perpendicu- 
Iciily. Tlie cells which Have served, oi are 
to seive for tlie habitation oi the w'oriiis of 
the common and of the male bees, me often 
made aho at other times the leieptaclcs (if 
honey ; but liioiigb these are inditforeiitly 
made lo serve? cither use, there are others 
destined only to rectuve honey. The ccleii- 
ty With which a swarm of bees, received in- 
to a hive w'hcie they find themselves lodged 
to liicir minds, bring then works of the 
combs to peiieciion, is amazing. There arc 
vast mimbeis at work all at onct^ ; and that 
they may not iiKominode one unolherfAey 
do not work upon the fiisl comb iiU if^is 
finished, but when the foundation of that is 
laid, they go lo work upon unoihei, so that 
thcie are olicn the beginnings of Ihiee or 
four stories made at once, and so many 
swarms allotted to the c.u lying on llui work 
of each. 

To Ho'ncy. r. w. (from the noun.) To 
talk fondly {^haftspeart) 

Honl,x-cup. Ill botany, neclarium, or 
nectary, floney-cup is improper, because 
few nectaries aic in (oi m of a ( up ; not more 
so, however, lline gl i^-» iitk-hoin, silver ter- 
rene, Dresden (luna, and many other barba- 
risms. But why muUiply llicsc unnecessa- 
rily ? f^ce ^ ncTA R I e j« . 

tloNLv-uiiw, Ol ,<nffimo nietUla^ a sweet 
substance found on the leaves of oak, hazle- 
nul, hops, and other plants; and wiiich has 
been erroneously suppo.^ed lo fall from the 
sky. 

According to Dr. Darwin, the honey-dew 
is a saccharine juice that exudes from tiees, 
m consequence of the retrograde motions of 
the cutaneous lymphatic vessels connected 
with tlio umbtlicar, or with the common 
$ap-vcssei$ of plants; instead of being car- 
ried forward to increase iJie growth of the 
present ieaf-buds, or to accumulate nutriment 
for Iho buds, which are in an embryon state. 

ThU exudation ia consequently very inju- 
rious to the trees which are subject lo it ; 
especiaUy from its great sweetness, which 
attracujmmeiise namben of bees and auts : 
no me^od # preventing it has hitiierto been 
dUei>v<^. 

in botany. See Mxw- 

ANirftUB. ' 

llQHB:Y-otfii>£. See Cveuj^vs. 

Hotravt-LocusT. Sec Glbditsia. 

Hok^v^oon. The first iDOnth after mar- 
riage 

BS 
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ITo\r,Y-sTONK. S(*e M)unr«. 

UoNHY-Sljt Kia S(M* I.OMdKA. 

HoNKY-st'iKM \iii<au fl\- ^ve Hal* 

LERI A. 

HoM.v-srcKM, (\iutTK:ni, 

A/am 

iro\!.v-''rt Ki i:, fKr.) Sc^* ni>i)\ vaui m. 

« ortT, St Cluim'iii. 

/. Heinj; ymHioiiL ]toiic> 

(^h/i/rsprarr). 

HO'NiFH //. frKtni hotn't/.) ]. Coirird 
with hontn [J/iUon), y »Sut*et ; luscious 
(Sha/c^pcftrv). 

H().'\FLKIK, a i onsidcr;il>U‘ scji-jiorl of 
Fnin<c, III the (U*{i;h tinoiit ol (':ii\:idos Tho 
Iicithoii!, Yvhuh Is vorv capacious, is at the 
mouth of the Seine. Lai H). *Z.JL N. Lou 
0 . 15. K. 

Il()\l SOJT Ql'I AIVL ^ Vr..\^K. q d 
KmI to him that thinks cmI,' the mollo 
of the most nohle onh r of the Knights of 
the Gartn . See 0 i ii i lm. 

}fOMTO\, a hoioni;li ol Dc'y ( inshiie, 
YVilli a inatkco tn\ Satnui is. \ dre.ultui liie 
hiippcmed Hk in Jui> 17 17, sshicli < oiKiiiii- 
ed lIucT paifs of the town, and llic‘ daina.;(‘ 
was computed .iL L‘L(K)0i. It lias one chuich, 
half a mile from tlie town, and a chapid 
within it. He’*' is a laii^e in.inufac l<‘n ot 
bonelace. Jusl hetoie ilie eiiliamc* into the 
town, from London, is a hill, which com- 
mands one of the most beautiful (iiosperls 
in the kiui^doin .loiiiioii is sealed on the 
rivei Otiei 1. . M 15 N. Lon. 3. 12. \V 
lJONOrj/\( ' ii oidei of soldieiy uiidci 
the Kasteiii empiie, Yiho introduced tlic 
Goths, Vandals, &c. into .^puiii, w hen in fact, 
the\ were appointed to yi event then ^-n- 
trance. 

I^O'^OKAUV. ff. {hnvorai fusy Lat.) 1. 
Done m lumoiii ; made ni fionoui 
2. Confeiiiiij^ bonoui without j^ain. 

HO'AOrH, s, ihonenry Fr. honoVy Lat.) 
U ; lii^;h rank. 2, Kcputatioii; 

fame {Hal on). 3. The title of a man of rank 
{Shakspearv). 4. SubjCTt ot praise (Shat^ 
hpearc). 5. Nobleness of mind ; nia^nanif* 
mily {Hoij^rrs). (». Ueverence ; due \cnera- 
tiem (Shak^ippare). 7. Chastity (.S’*«/f.vpeifrc), 
n. Dignity ot mien {MtlUm). 9. Glory ; 
boast {Burnet). 10. Public mark of re^jject 
{ff^ake). 11. Privile;;es of rank or birth 
{Shaknpeare). 12. ( ivililies paid {Pope). 
J3. Ornament; decoration {Dryden). 

Honour and Virtue were deified among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, and bad a 
joint temple couRecralcd to them at Rome ; 
but afterWanU eijtch of them had separate 
temples wSkb were so placed, that no one 
could enter the temple of Honour witliout 
piUiffing through that of Virtue; by which 
the Komami were continudly put in mind, 
that virhie in the only direct path to true 
glory, Plutarch tells us, that Uie Homans, 
contrary .to their usnal'^^u&tomy sacriliced to 

S r uncovered ; perhaps to denote, that 
•r honour is^ it wants uo covering, 
iws itsdf openly to the iTorld* 
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IIiNlmijms have fiirnisliod us with soltie 
sliikini; ins iiiucs of lioiioiir, with rc^gard to 
truth, liumaiity, cVc. which have been oh- 
W‘i ved m dif^t lent a.;es and countries. Vi e 
selcTt n rcMuarkahlc one of a poor iaicnli£;iit- 
(‘iied African negro, iccorded in Captain 
Snelgiavc^’s account of his vo\agc‘fo (»uinea. 
A ^^w J)n;jiand sloop, 1i ad iiig there m 1752, 
left a secoml matc% VVilliam Muiiav, sick on 
s/ioie, and smled without him, Murray was 
at the fiouse of a black iiaiimd Cmljoe, with 
wIkmu he had < onti ai ted an aiquamlance 
dill mg then trade. Ho rccovcrcal ; and the 
sloop being gone-, he eonlinucd with his 
f.lack fiiend till some other opportunity 
siimiid offer foi his getting home. In the 
mean lime, a Diilt h ship e.ime into the road, 
ami some of the blacks coming on board 
hei, wc!'' I'cat lieioiisl> seizcul and carried 
cdfas then slaves.. The relations and friends, 
transported with sudden lage, ran to the 
house ol (‘nd|oe, to take revemge by killing 
iMui<<i\ Ciuiioe stopped them at the door, 
and demanded what thev wanted. 'Pile 
white men,’' satdihev, ‘‘ h.ive earned awav 
oni hiolhersand sons, and we will kill all 
white men (Jivi* us the white man you 
hivt in \oin hoii^e, (oi we w ill kill him, ’ 
“ Na>, ' said Cmljoe, “ the white men that 
earned avvav your lelahoiis are had men 
kill tiuMii when' >ou ran fake thmn ; hut this 
white man is a good man, and you must not 
kill him But he is a wliilc^ man,” llie*y 
cried, “ and the whiti nu n aie a*l bad mcm, 
we will kill IhcMu ail ” Nav,” says lie, 
you must not kill a man that has done no 
harm, only for hmng wliit(\ This man is 
niyfiicnd, my house is his post, 1 am his 
soidic'i, and must tight tor him ; you must 
ki» me hefoie you can kill 'Mm, \\ hat good 
man will ever come again under my loof, il 
1 let floor he stained with a good man’s 
blood?” The nc'g I o(*s seeing his lesoJution, 
and being convinrc*d by his discourse that 
they ww wrong, went away usIiameiL lii 
a few days Murray ventured abroad again 
with hisfrieiul Cudjoe, when several of them 
took him by the hand, and told him, They 
were glad they had not killed him ; for, as 
he was a good (u^hning innocent) man, their 
God would havjiWoii very angry, and would 
have spoiled thdprjishiiig.” 

Honour^ in ifie beau mondcy has a mcuii- 
iiig wliicb^t 18 easier to illustrate than ilc- 
jinc. It i 8 | h<>wevcr, su eject to a sy.stem of 
rules, called the law of honour, constructed 
by |ieopie of fashion, calculated to facilitate 
their intercourse with oite another, and for 
no other purpose. CoasequenUy nolliing is 
considered as inconsistent with honour but 
what tends to incommode this intercourse. 
Hence, m Archdeacon Paley .slates the mat- 
ter, profaneness, neglect of public worship 
or private devotion, cruelty to servants, 
rigorous treatment of tenants or other de- 
pendants, want of charity to tho poor, inju- 
ries done to tradesmen by insolvency or de- 
lay of payment, with numberless examples 
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of ihc samo kiiMl,are accounted no bicacJios 
oi‘ honour ; because a man is not a Ion agree- 
abi|; companion lor these vices, nor the 
• worst to deal with in those concerns which 
are usually tiansacled b<‘lweeu one geutle- 
inan ami another. 

Iftliis, however, tie honour, we may sa}, 
in the language ot Sluikspeare, 

“ The mere word s a slave, 

“ Dehaiich’d on ev ly tomhj on ev'ry grave 
“ \ King trophv ; and as otl is (iiiiiih, 

VA'here dust and d.iinird oh In ion is I tie lomb 

<)i honoiiTd bones indeed.” 

tlovoL'RS or Wvn, in a siege: wluo a 
goveinoi, luiving made a long and vigotoiis 
deleiicc, is at Iasi obliged to siiriemlei the 
place to the enemy loi want of men and 
pi ov isions, and makes it one of h<s jirrncipal 
aitides to niai< h out with the honoiits of 
uai. that IS, \^ith shouldered aims^ diuiiis 
Seating, coloins tlMii;;^ and all lixMi hag- 
gage, iVe. 

Ilovoriis (\liliiai>\ Ml inmies salute 
crowned heads in the most iespt*<lfiil man- 
iK'r, diums beating a iininii, lolouts and 
slaiulaids dropping, ami oilUeis satioling. 
Their giiaids jiav no <om]>linuniK <'\cept to 
the princes ot llie blood : and even that by 
courtesv, in (he ahseiui* of flu* crowned 
head'. To the ( ommamler in < liu 1 (lu‘ whole 
line till ns out without arms, ami tin* camp- 
giiaids heat a march and salute*. 1'<> gc'iie- 
lals of horse and foot, thev heal a march, 
and salute. Lieulf uanl-geneials ot ditto, 
three* riifVs, ami sihile Majoi-geiierals ed 
ditto, two nitfs ami salute. Brigadiers of 
ditto, re*sled arms, one rulf, and sHlnle. 
Coloimls of ditto, lested arms, and no h<*at- 
ing. Sentinels lest lh(*ir aims to all licdd- 
olliceis, and shoiilde** toeveiy oflicei. All 
governors, that aie not geueial oftiens, 
shall, ill all places wheie ilu‘> aie goveiiupsy 
have one nift, with rested aims; byl for 
those who liaveno ( ommise.onas govtfnois, 
nodium shall beat. Lieulen.int-geiTeirnors 
shall iiave the mnin-guaid turned out tp 
them with shouldered arms. Tims {biich in 
the* general ; the ininutnr wc cannot specify. 

Honour, (Fountain of). The king is so 
styled, as being the source of honours, dig- 
nities, &c. See PiicRocATiTK. Although 
the oi igin of all sovereignly is in the p(*opIe, 
ycd It IS absolutely nnposd||fi iital go'vern- 
inent can be maiutaiimd a duo sub- 

ordination of rank. The^pvtilh Gonstiiii- 
tion has therefore entrust^ the king with 
Ihc sole power of conferring dignities and 
honours, in confidence that he will bestow 
them only upon such as denser ve them. Hence 
it IS that all degre^ of nubility, of knight- 
hood, and other titles, are received by im- 
mediate grant from the crown : either ex- 
pressed in writing, by writs or letters patent, 
as in the creation of peers and baronets ; or 
by corporeal investiture, as /n the creation 
of a simple knight. : | ; 

Honour (Maids of), are young ladies in 
the queen's household, whose office is to at- 
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Icml her majesty when she goes abroad, 8cc, 
In Kngland they are six iiimiinher. and their 
s^ilaiv 30()I per aniiuiu each. 

Ilonoii is particularly applied in our 
customs to the more noble kind of seignones 
or loidships, wlicieof other iufeiior loid- 
ships OI manois hold or depend. As a ina- 
imi consists of seveial tenements, serviceii, 
customs, so an honoui contains divers 
manors, kniglits-i(*es, &c. It was also lor- 
incil) i iiWcd hniiJU turn or roi/al fee, being 
alwavs iiclil ol the king //i capife. 

Jlo',\oL'R-i*oiM, in heraldry, is that next 
above thcccmticiol the escutcheon, dividing 
the upper pait into two equal portions, 
yolio NoiR i\ a. {hnuojo^ Lai.) I. To 
leveience; toiogard willi veiif'.ilioii i^Popc). 

Todigmtv ; to raise to gre.ilm*ss. {Kxod.) 
3. 'I'oglorily (/J.rorf//s) 

llOM)|fH\BLK. a. , rioncli ) 

1 Illustrious} noble {isaiah) y. Great; 
magnanimous; geneioiis {^huispva) e), ;j. 

(.'onfe*! 1 ing honoui {Drpdm). t Aecoiupn- 
iiied with tokens of honoui. iSp ) 5. Not l<> 
he disgiaced {Shahupearc) 0. l‘‘iCe liom 
taint, Ol reproach {Macniben), 7. Honest; 
vvitlioiii intention ot deceit H. Kqui- 

tahie 

iVlembeis of the King's pi ivy council are 
stvied Uip^ht Ihmonrablc. 

‘HO'NOrKABLKNRfsS .s (from hoifour* 
(ihJc ) Eminence ; m.igmhcc x e ; geiieiosity. 

HON()FKVBIj>. ad (fiom honourable) 
1. Mitli tokmis oi honour {Shahspearv). y. 
Magnaiiimoiisl} ; geneio»wiv {Hucon), 3. 
llc*ptiluhK ; with evem.'lh aom repioaeli 
(Vrj/den),'^ 

I10'i\()lJlt Fill. V. (from u ttour ) One that 
honoui s ; one lliat legaids with veneration. 

HOOD, in composilion, is derived fiom 
llflft ^axon haT>, m (ierinau //ei7, in J)utch 
held. It denotes quality 5 chaiaelrr; eon- 
ditiou: .IS, Knighthood; childhood; father-' 
hood. Soiiictinu's it is wiillen after Hie 
Dutch, as maidenhead. Sometimes il is tak- 
en colieclivelv : as, brolhethood, a Coiitia 
teinity. 

'I’Jiooo. V (hot, Savor.) 1. The upper 
covering of a woman's head. y. Anj thing 
Hrawa upon the head, ami wrapping round 
it Potion). 3. A cov Cling put over the 
hawk's eyes. 4. An oiiiameiitiil fold that 
hangs down the hack of a giaduate. to mark 
Ills degree. 

7« Hood. t \ a . (from the noun.) 1. To 
dress in a hood {Pope), y. To blind, aswilh 
a hood (Shakspeare). 3. To covci. iDtpd.) 
Hood Inland., one of ihc Marquesas. 
HOODED WILLOW HERB. Seci htUTKL- 
LARIA, 

Hooded, in botany. See Cowled. 
HO'ODMAN (BlixND). b, A play in which 
the person hooded is to catch another, and 
tell the name ; bltndman’s biift’ {Shakspeare). 

' To HOOD-WINK* v. a, {hood and wink.) 

1/ To blind with something bound over the 
eyes. (Sid.Dav,) 2. Tocovei ; to bide. {Skak.) 

3, To deceives to impose upo» {Suinep), 
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HOOF. s. (hoy, Saxon ; hof^ Dutch ) The 
hard horny substance ou the feet of gi amini- 
%orous auimah 

Hoof of a horse or other quadruped, 
the hard horuy subi^taiue at the io\>er e\- 
tieimilt of Liie Ic 2 ;s, coiniMif into contact 
"with the ^rouiid, a u! in 'n w ijich are often 
’piated shot' i, nia.le 1 1 non, loi the t>icser- 
vation of the teet. 'flic hoof of a horse, to 
be pcricci, should nca Iv tirciimHcril e ii\e 
eiviiihs of a ende, ^Min a tiaii^>eise line 
fiojn one point of the heel lo liieolher, as 
if a seifiYicnl of tin ec-eighths vas taken 
awa; ; in addi(‘t»n to nhidi lonn, it should 
lie s )ii-i ni Mihstanee, smooth lo Ihe hand, 
and * f»*OMi tonlractcd iii»L;s, or inkles, 
like those tound upon the horns of laUh*, 
hy Mhjrli tlien a:;e is ascei lamed. 

’"rc hoises io(»l is made up of a great 
\ancly of jiails; -omc of hiem possessing 
hlood-Ksscis and nerve.s, JiKe other parts of 
the bod}^ and highly sensiMi*; olhei.s aie 
ctMnposcd of dead iioriiy suhslanee, that is 
pCileillyd lilule oi leehng. ,\il the e\- 
tei nal parts oi Ihejooj. whu)*, m hen taken 
logelher, aielcnneil the(OIIl^, or iroor, 
nre c<ymp(i%<‘d of this hoi in snustance, nhidi 
is not o,ib, vet s hard, hut is posu‘sstd also 
of a cons idei able dcgiee <>l toiuiliness jind 
ci'x-^heif), ^dll(•h lender it eAliemely diir- 
ahle, and >vell ealeulated to proteil the sen- 
8it)le parts vdiieh it eiu loses— n purpose for 
wliuii il Mas obvii>usl]y designed by na- 
ture. 

The hoot cons sis of the wrt// or rn/s/, the 
so/t, itic e <» the /y< 7 r.> ; the upper 

pint o1 fli#^ cm I iiero li is ( 'mneelcd vuth 
the .skill, IS ti‘ had the larmuu^ the Iomci 
part in ironl the /o& ; the sides of Ihe ciiist 
are iiaiiied the quarters^ the quarters tor- 
iTiJiule in Ihe //eeAs, and the heels are con- 
nected witJi the/iog. The rni.st g toms from 
the coronet, and, instead of taking a per- 
pendicular dirci. In n, becomes oblique iiylfi 
descent, svlieict<} it acquires a contca(£gi 
being coiisidetahh wider at the batig* 
at the coronet, knt this de.sciiptioii 
hobf applies only lo the healthy fooC ^ 
has not been impjopcriy treated ? for, wheit 
the bars have been cut awav, and the frog 
mutilated and pieveiilti from receiving 
pressure, the heels will contract, or ap- 
proach each otln r and the shape of the fool 
will be considerably altered. 

When we examine a hoof that has been 
recently separated from the foot, an im- 
xnenge number of small onticcs, or pores, 
may be observed in that groove which ig 
found on the inside of the coronet f hito 
these orifices the extremities of those 
eels are inserted which secrete the homj 
swatter^ tine '^hole of which appears to be 
prvaded hy a fine finid, serving to prevent 
briitkHii^ and to preserve in the hoof a 
pireo^r decree of elasticity. All the tnt^iial 
eenace of the crust, except the groo^ we 
have just mcmtioiied, is covered by mleau- 
iifbl esenihjraaiuif or hmumt^ suhHiiticey 
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which very much resembles the under sur- 
f'lce of a miishioom. The.*tc an* united, or 
rather interwoven, with similar lamina^ or 
membranes which cover all the anterior and 
lateral sub.stances of the sensible foot, form- 
ing a very secure union between the crust 
and the iidernal parts : nor are these mem- 
bra nvs possessed merely of great strength ; 
tin*', |iossess likewise a considerable degree 

01 e],*'%^nlv, coustiluimg one of those cu- 
rious springs which .Nature has pio\ ded to 
present concussion when the auinuii is m 
motion. Thai these lamni'P form an union 
between tlie ciust ami sensible loot, ot suf- 
hcieiil strength to support the animal s 
weight, has been piosed beyond a doulit, 
by icnioviiig lioiii a luing iioisetlu* hoitoin 
Oi the hoot, th.i* is, l!ie si'ie and fro^ : in 
tills <d-e. liad llie lainin«r been ima.ih to 
support the horse’s weig 'l, the internal loot 
liiiist ha\e slipped iinongli t lie hoot, so as 
to come down upon tlu* groum! ; hut this 
did not happen, and the sob*, as it was 
lepiodiiced, assumed its proper concave 
loin*. 

As these lamin.e form so secure an union 
between the crust and the inleinal foot, it 
is evident that the wi^ight of Ihe liorse is 
in great uieasnii* .supported by the trust, 
wlin h theieioie ought ’.o possess coiisidet- 
nhie '►I 'eng li j lor, il u were too w<*ak and 
Jlexible, i1 would not lie .ideqiiate to the 
binthen wliuli it has to sustain, and must 
coiiSf*q»u‘ntly IilmuI toil. In thisiase, the 
hoof would lose that ohliqm' form wIncJi it 
had ojignvilly, ami would appioach Ihe 
hori/o.ital line ; at the same lime, the solo 
would lose its concave (orm, tioiu leteiviug 
an unusual degree of piessiue, liecoming 
fiat, and at length tonvev or projecting. 
Jjut, yihen the crust is sufficiently strong, 
Uie luteinal foot, ami consequent!} ifie 
whole animal, is suspended by Uiose elastic 
membranes, as a carnage is by its spiings ; 
and, though the bottom of the inlcMual loot 
1 $ in contact with the sole, it neveitlieless 
d««s ncilypress upon it considerably, except 
when tai horse is in motion, ami then the 
back part of the solerdeseeiuls a little (being 
somewhat clnsttr), and sutlers the laniimr to 
elongate in a small degree, so as Lo prevent 
any painffd concussion. 

That portioifiM the hoof which comes in 
contact with taplrround is foAed by the 
sole, the froj^i w|4 the bars. 0b these Mr. 
White the foiloyving observations : 

The sale b rather concave; or hollow, on 
its external surface, and consists of a dif- 
ferent kind of horn from that which forms 
the crusty being of a s.€aly texture, and 
sometunes soft and pulverable, on its ex- 
terior surface. lU use is to defend the sen- 
sible sole, that lii^ immediately under it. 
From its concave iorui, the horse is enabled 
to tread more firmly on the ground, and the 
sensible parts are less exposed to blows or 
pressure thmi they woulcf be, bad it been 
made either fat or convexf aiid» being some- 
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^shat atnl elastic towards the heels, 

it ahsists inthe julion of those curious springs 
we Iwive just desmbed. 

The bars form two ridges, one on each 
side the frog, extending from the heel of the 
crust towards the toe of the frog. They 
appear to he a continuation*, of the crust, 
f>ciug, like it, composed ot strong lungitu- 
dinallibres. At the part where it joins the 
Ciust, a very firm bearing is aftorded tor the 
iieel of Hie siioe, TIui use ot the bars is to 
oppose any disposition there may be m the 
hoof to contract, b\ jwting as props to the 
heels, but, in the common pr.jctice of 
shoeing, they are generally de^♦^o\ed, for 
furriers have supposed that thev bind the 
li(‘els together, and prevenllheii evpaiision— 
they have therefore iiauicd them and 

eiit them a wav , in order to opt^n the heeh^ as 
Ihevleniiit. ^ 

The inlenial foot is endued wilh great sen- 
sibility ; and so nicely adnpt^'d to the coffin, 
or hoot, thal it (Oinpletely tills it, without 
siiflering ihe least im o^\eIll^'fll e fiom pres- 
sure; hut when tlie tool has been iiTijiioj K-rl> 
treated, when the (rog has been iiiiitiLited. 
tile bars destioyed, and sit,i( s aiiphed chat 
ai e either t*ii ued u[. oi iuaiie\er\ at the 

heels, the hoof niust iw'tes'auiy (ontiaci, 
and its (Mvily f^eioine doiunished ; so that 
the neives and blood-vessels being coin- 
pressed. the r, iculal ton ol the blood is im- 
peded, and lameness will luiiniallv lollow. 

All th<‘ aiilei lor and lateial surtaces of the 
sensible foot are toveied with tJiat meni- 
biaiioiis <>r ianiinateJ substance which we 
have 1 -‘tore desr nhed ; hut it diflers fioiii 
those Januive which are lound cm tlie in- 
fei 1*'! suitaie ol the crust, in possessing 
lurme.ous blo<»d-vessels. At the iippio* pail 
of tin* sensible foot, where iJie lainnuetei- 
iiiinalf% a rouiidiMh projeitmg liody may 
l>c obsei ved, vxleijdiiu: alt lo unit the coronet 
to the li'ick pait of the iiog; tlii« is teiined 
the (oroufiii/ r/ng ; its siiriace isif^'overeil 
with the exlienntics ol blood-vessels, and it 
IS ironi this part that the hoof is topped. 

'file nalLirul frog of the boi^ 

Ah. Coleman, is piadM in the centre of 
the sole, externally convex, and of a wedge- 
hke form, poinU'd towards the toe, but ex- 
panded as it advances to the heell. In the 
centre of tito broad part JlWe h a fissure, 
or ‘ separatipb. The frogjlH^^ connected iu- 
•*>rnaliy wlm another frog, va similar figure, 
but ditferent in structure, TheexterBaJfrog 
IS composed of soft elastic horn, and totally 
insensible. The internal frog has sensation, 
and is much more elastic than the horny 
fiog ; and at the extremity of the heels is 
connected with two elastic substances called 
cartilages. The toe of the sensible frog is 
united to the coffin-bone; but more than 
nine-tenths of both %o£s are behind the 
coffin-bone. The the seensible and 

horny frogs, from their e^ldmciion with 
the coffin-bone, are fixed jj^wts, and have 
no motion 9 but the heels ot the frogs being 


placed posterior to the cofiin-bone, and in 
contact with moveable, clastic, and not fixed 
or resisting substances, a very considerable 
lever is formed, and whenever Uic horny 
frog comes in contact with ihe ground, it 
first ascends, and then descends. The pres- 
sure of th(‘ giouiid also expands the horny 
flog, and the sensible frog expands the car- 
tilages, and at the heels and quarters, im- 
medial<‘ly below the liair, totally governs 
the directum ot the future growth of the 
crust. 

This ascent of the frog not only, by iU 
wedge-like loriii, picserves the heels and 
quarters from contraihuii, bulatTords to the 
boisc an elastic spring, and pi events the 
an^ial fioin slipping wheuevei it embraces 
the gioiind. VVithout any luralomitaJ in- 
quiry info its luteriiai stiuctiue and uinoii 
with other parts, the shape and convexity 
of the horny fiog cleaily demoiisiratt s that 
it was ioinied to conic into contact with the 
ground; and the more 1 juvestigate this 
subject, the nioic 1 am couviiu * that the 
use of the irog is to prevent file horse from 
slipping, to pieservc the cai tilages and hoof 
expanded, and, by its tpotion, to act as an 
elastic spring to the animal. 

Ml. Coleman contends, that Mi. St. Hel, 
and many otluTs, who suppose that the use 
of the frog is merely to serve as a tushiouj 
or guard, to the tendon of the flexoi inusi le 
of the loot, and w'lu», on that ai count, were 
disposed lathei to raise (he fro^ from the 
g/*oii/u/by a Ihick-hec/ed sLuu’, have been in 
ail error. On the conln ry, he niaiiiUins it 
to be u law of iiatuie, tiu* unless th»' trog 
perform its functions, bv hemg allowed to 
press the ground, it inusl become diseased, 
itccoidingiy , the practice of shoeing de- 
pends vc»y much on ihe functions of the 
frog bejiig understood. 

If the opinions here advanced lespect- 
“^its uses be well founded, then it must 
"iw; that paruig the fiog, and raising it 
'ftlic ground, annihilates its funcLioiis, 
Jmately, if not immediately, produces 
and that exposing ihe iiog to pres- 
sjire is the only proper iiietliod to keep it jii 
beallli. Moi cover, it has from expciieiicc 
been ascertained, that, unless the fiog sustain 
an uniform pressure when at rest, the heels 
as well as the frog contiact, but if that 
organ be in close contact with the ground, 
then it spreads and is free fruiuthrusfies and 
canker, and operates as a wedge to keep 
ppen tlic heels of the hoof. 

G ramie and other hard substances give 
no pain to a frog exposed to constant pres- 
sure in the stable ; but, when above the 
pavement, it generally becomes contracted, 
and the sensible frog inflamed, and then one 
.stroke from a projecting stone will produce 
paiu^ perhaps lameness, while perpetual per- 
peu^qlflkrpresfiirefs attended wiUi salutary 

“ %hen the hoof contracts, ihe frog most 
also bbOomp oontracledy andaiafiainiuaUoa 
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the pavement, whatever ihocj arc employed!, 
the hoof in the stable will be as muih , dis- 
posed to contract as if the fro^j wa#i raised 

las uia slaiicling: pcrpeiuiuiy wi ni«i any gi cater disUiuT* f ll'*®*^^** 
i^reiiscK its growth, presses upward well considered ; tor it has been supposed 
ll^ible tiog, and expands the cartilages that shoes with a flat scat, without pressure 
hoof. And as the first shoot ol the to llie Jrc.g, wijl prevent contraction But 

1 am fuii> convinced, that neither tmek nor 


' and a suppuration follows, crflcd a ihrmh, 
Ivo contraction, however, takes place where 
thtfJlog IS made to r<‘ccive constant pres- 
las ttic standing perpetually on that 

tK 11 rk-w'i rrl 


< Crust at the coioiiel is very thin, the di- 
rection ol its tibics will he altogether re- 
gulated h> the width of the cartilages 
irniiK'diaieh holow the hair at the quarlers 
, and hecK, and IJic cartilages will be alw^uys 
more or less expanded, aitd the hoof moie 
or less circular, as the frOf has more or less 
piessure. 

On lhat principle, continues Mr. Cofr- 
iiian, I long since recommended a shoe 
with thin heefis as the best formed shoe to 
bring the irgg on the same l<‘vcl ; and with 
gieat truth 1 can assert, llial, although in 
some instances', fioni <i siuUlcu misapplica- 
tion of the thm-hceled shoe to improper 
feet, I have seen the VmkIoiis atfected, vet, 
from alt e expciience I have nee ha<’, 
and from what lhavo seen or heat d ot the 
practice of others, J know ot no instance 
wheie the frog, from constant pressure, oid 
Hot expand and receive gtcal henelil. 

Where the frog is in a morbid state, 
and UiinaturalJ^ ciepiived of a perpendicular 
pressure, it is solflorn sale to lowei the heeJs 
at once, so as tc* make the fiog on a l^vel 
with the shoe ; and, m many cases, it it not 
possible wnh any shoes, oi oven without 
shoes, to give the tiog piessure on smooth 
surfaces ; mut h is it prarticahie for the 
frog to rest on tne ground when shod w'lih 
common thick- iieeled shoes. In the stable 
theiefore, while at rest, the lr<»g j» ge- 
nerally raised above the shoe j and as pres- 
sure IS essential to its health, pu ticulaiiy 
when the hoot is exposed to heat, it ap* 
veared to me of great importance, in all 

1. »infl thM 
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thitt heeled shoes, whoie the Irog is raised 
above piessure, and exposed to tiie heal of 
the stable, can prevent contraction or jU 
eftects; and, wdicrc the tiog receives lhat 
pressure', the heels cannot ccmhaci even 
with the most common sjiocs. ''oi very 
obvious iiuHhanical reasons, a v. dge in the 
centieol Hie In Js, aided h> Ihepressineliom 
below, must be best calcuhiled to proenc 
hem expandeil, oi, when the heels aie < oii- 
tidcrcd, to iorce Hum opeu. M’lie heat of 
tlic' stable in all ceases ti luts to c ouliaclioii ot 
the hoof', hot, uilh common shoes, iintd is 
IK) picssuic on the wedge, oi oilu i cause to 
counteract tliat tentleiuy. The arlihiial 
frog, whirl) is intruded to tovei and l^ive 
anvdegii-e oi piessuie to the natnial nog 
onlv, H made ol non. In older to ht ‘iie 
iKii iis* flog, i! leijiMMie io dHCiTtam its 
width, the lenglu 'd ijC toui, an*l the dis- 
tance helwc'en tiu i< wei lec c i the shoo 
aiiclcbelfog h. I if the aiHlieia: tio;; he 
100 long. thc‘ toe, which fla* i’*'! Lhm, 
may be shoiteued; and il 'dsol ilie 

shoe aie higher Ina »he aiini »>: iiog. 
nothing moic is recpusiU tlian lo mhoiliue 
a cpjaiility ol tow helwet n ihe iintniai and 
ariihcidl fiog, so as lo raise i> eijiiul or 
above 1 he level ol Hie sIkh'. I ‘ »ve ascei- 
Umed by expeneiiK*, lhat no meonveineme 
takes place hy laismg llu* ailiii* lal h(»g even 
one ejuarter ol an inch above ttie shoe ; hut, 
ID ordinar} cases, it should not projecl more 
than one-sixlh of an inch a!*ovc iJie snifatc 
of the shoe. Jl may, liowevei , he iniagnied, 


Beared to me ol great importance, in an mi wr ... ’ . ; T/ in. 

cases where the heel* of the shoe and th#«Sai|o toua perpeiuhculai pressuie U. (I . 

frog cannot with s»)elybomadc on the same trog-tjl-ou d .euid ^ 

w . 1 .V .1 X- / <rr<^wt)i r hill Ihe vorv reveise is Ine Jail: 


level, lo apply an artificial frog (see Plate 
IX,), to fit and give any degree of pressure, 
in the stable, to the natural fi og, with any 
shoes, Willie ihe horse is in inoticm, and 
the hoof exposed to unequal surfaces, the 
artificial frog should he removed, as the 
natural trog, out of the stable, w'lll receive 


growth: hut the viiry rc*veise is the fail; 
lor, as the frog, when long elevated above 
the ground, is very generally conlractcd, 
tins unnatural lateral pressure exc ites inflam- 
mation of the seniuhle Irog, and deprives, 
in a great degree, thcj blood-vessels of the 
power of aecreting horn. When the horny 


natural Irog, out ot tne siauic, win receive - — 

frequent pressure with anyshoc-sj but that frog is exposed to perjK'udicular 
p -nod is of short duration, when compared gives health and not disease, lo the sc nsihlft 
to ihe length of lime the hoisc‘ re- The blood-vessels secrete their due 


mains at rest, and the frog raised fiom the 
ground. 

itrtificial pressure is most particularly 
w anted when the hcjat of the stable operates 
powerfully to contract the hoof. In all cases, 
theiefore, where the pavement of the stable 
docs nol touch the natural frog, an artificial 
frog is necessary to resist contraction of the 
hoof, thrushes, and canker, Sand-cwijckg, 
also, very generally arise from a conitteted 
hoof, and may be prevented by thi arti- 
ficial frog. 

]f ihe does not absolutely rest on 
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frog. The blood-vessels secrete their due 
proportion of elastic horn, and then the 
cavil y of the frog is preserved, expandc'd, 
ami tally equal to contain the sensible frog, 
without the smallest degree of lateral pres- 
sure. 

It therefore follows, that perpendicular 
pressure increases the bulk of the frog ; while 
iti* absence from the ground produces con- 
traction, and lessens its growth. 

The followiiig is an explanation of Plate 
Ixxix. b which Mr, Coleman’s patent 
AAT iPiciAL FROG IS represented, with other 
figures that jllustratje ifie subject. 
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Fipf. 1. exhibits a view of the natural hoof 
Af the horse, whirh is of a circular shape. 

, a a a The external surface of the sole, of 
a concave iorm. 

Obb The inferior edge of the crust, 
c c The juiicLioii ot the bars with the 
crust. 

d d The points of the Imis. 
e e The s(»le between the heels of the crust 
and bars, the scat of corns. 

J f Two cavities between the sides of the 
burs and the sides of the crust, 
j!;: The toe of the frojj. 
h h 'Phe heels of the frojj. 

/ t The cleft between the heels of the fio», 
the seat ot thiushcs. 

Fi«;. A?. A \ icAv of the hoof w ith contracted 
heels, octasiened by raisin*; the fioj; above 
Uie pressLiieef like pavement in the stable. 
a a a The sr)!e. . 

b b 'Phe oiip;inal seat of the bars, hut im- 
proneriy removed by the fariier. 

i ( 'like onj^iikal scat of the cavities be- 
tween tlie bais aikd^cfiisl, but now, from 
coiiti action, become solid hoin, 

il d Tiie heels of the froi* very much 
(oiiipiessed by the contraction ot the hoof. 

e e The width of the hoof at the heel, not 
being luoiethan one half oi tJie ieiigUi irom 
/ to ii. 

f 'J'lie extremity of the heels of the frog, 
g Phe toe of the crust* 

I'lg. :t. The paleul frog, made of cast 
and w I ought non. 

a a The lowersurface opposite the ground, 
formed ol cast iron 

b All inegiiKir cavity loi the reception of 
the elastic spi mg, lig. i. 

< 'Phe toe of the patent frog, formed of 
wrought noil, to he occasionally shortened 
and adapted to the length ot the foot, and 
placed iindc i the toe ol the shoe, to confiiie 
the artificial frog liom nioviiig lorwatds. 

d d \ lioie in the heels of tlk« iroi| 
for the passage ot a strap to buckle at the 
outside (inurter or coioiiet. 

Fig. 4. A flat steel spring to fix theUiti- 
flcukl frog in its piau\ 
a An irregular projection, lobe received 
into a corresponding concavity mthe patent 
frog, 

b b The ends of the spring, to he placed 
under the heels of the shoe opposite c <? in 
flg.l. 

The toe of the artificial frog is intended 
to be inserted under the loc of the afloe 
This efiecUially fixes the frog forwards; and 
to prevent backward or lateral motion, an 
irregular groove is made in the ii on frog, to 
receive a corre8|iouding piece of steel, placed 
uiidci the heels of the shoe. In general, it 
is necessary to fix the frog more fiinily ; and, 
for that purpose, a hole is necessary, made 
in the heel of tlie artificial frog, to receive 
a strap, and to buckle at outside qiiartei 
below the coronet. Andthat^he artificial 
frog may give pressure in all cases, with 
shoos thickiesiiod^ or turued up for hunting or 


frost, a videty of frogs are made, to b# 
adapted to particular feet and particular 
shoes. In cases of thrushes and of 

the frog, where no remedies withoutl Ky e 
are likely to be serviceable, at 
thrush-powder may be applied betWiv|Be 
natural and artificial frog. And in contrS||jd 
hoofs (or what has improperly been termed 
chest-foundered), where it may not be ad- 
visable to lower the heels ecjual with the 
horny fiog, the artificial frog is cssciilially 
nece.ssary. But, indeed, iu every horse 
where the shoe and frog on a smooth sur- 
face are not #n the same level, whatever 
siloes may he used, the iron frog m the 
stable should be applied ; and, in order to 
fix il with facility, the spring should first be 
laced under the shoe, and brought backward 
to the heels of the hoof. 

The toe of the iron frog should then be 
inserted under the centre of the spring, and 
pushed as far as the lue of the shoe, while 
the other hand confines the spring imlil the 
centre of the spring meets Ih^ eenlre oi the 
groove. The strap may then be buckled: 
and, to dislod e the spiing and non frog, 
attei the stiap is unbuckled, notJuiig inoie 
IS requisite than a small li<ut»e-pickcr kii|ro- 
diiced into a hole at the bottom of the groove 
of the iron frog; ami the spring being laiscd 
above the groove, and rained gently tor- 
ward, the flog may he witiuli.iwii Iroin under 
theniioe without the smaltest diflicuily. 

Mr. C'oli mail, in loucIusioii, wishes it to be 
cleaily uiuierslooii, that, iii alt cases where tliu 
flog and tlie heels of M't are plaml on 
the same level, the paltml fiog is uiiiieces 
s«iry. But wlicie the fiog is smdl, oi the 
pastern joint long, or the action of liic 
animal high, or the heels low, so as to rt n 
der the dpplu.ilio.i okthia-heeled shoes jin- 
propeu, or when the frog, fioiu any cause, 
IS raised above thegiouud in the slahle, an 
uitifieial frog is useful in all such cases, and 
necessary to resist contnicLum ot the hoof. 

'rothis equally ingenious and candid staler, 
ineiit ot Mr. Coleman, we are cmahied to add 
our imtivulual testimony as to the soumlncHS 
of his leasoniiig, and the gieat pnictual 
utility of his arlijiefa/ wliioii is now 

very geiieially adopted in tlie stables ol pei- 
soiis ol fasbion ’ the Luited Kingdom, and 
ma> be had, at the siiial) pi ice ol three shil- 
lings, at the Veterinary (’ollege, Little 
Moorhelds, a» also at a variety of >tliei 
toiges, 

Hooi, in geometry (or i/r/gw/c/), is a part 
cut otf a cylinder cone, &c. by a plane passing 
both through the base and pait ot the curv« 
surface. It has obtained its name fioni its 
resemblance to the hoof ( unv^ula ) of ahorse. 
For the contents and surfaces of such hoofs, 
see Hatton’s Aiensuraliou, page 218— 246, 
|4s* -Ed. — With respect to the sur- 
pces of conical uugums formed by plaiiei 
'Pfntendicular to llic base, Father Guido- 
Grandi (list remarked, that if a polygon ht 
imeribed in the base of sw cone, and if on 
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etch side of this polygoa a plane be raised 
perpendicular to the base, the portioa of 
conical surface cat off towards the axis, 
is equal to a rectilineal space. I'he portions 
also of the cone cut off by the above planes, 
towards the base, arc in the same ratio witJi 
the segments of tlie base on which they 
stand. In fact, whatever ligure be inscribed 
in the base, if we conceive a right prismatic 
surface raised from the perimeter of the 
%urc, it nili nil off from the conirai siii- 
face a porhoii which will be to it in the 
sam<* ratio, namely, that of the radius of 
the base to the slant height of the cone. 

HOOFKf), a, (irom hoof.) Furnished with 
hoofs. (Creeds). 

Ilooum or Hoof-shaped. In botany, un- 
gulate. Exemplified in the siliclts of the 
Hose of Jericho. 

Hoop-bo VND, in velerinarj language, iin- 
nlies a defect m a horse’s hoof, in winch it 
fiecomes so tight round the instep as to turn 
^the foot somewhat into the shape of a bell. 
>As the disease ^ommonty piocceds iiorn hard 
and undue exerrise on rough road, the re- 
medy IS best obtained by tinning the animal 
to grass. 

Hoof-casiing, inveteiinary language, a 
complete separ^ion of a horse’s hoof. This 
rnaj be produced h> any cause exciting a 
general intlanimation and abscess in the 
foot. If the eoffm-hone remain uninjured a 
new hoot will commonly succeed: hut the 
old iihould never he taken away loieiblv, 
and a soft easy leatlvTU hoot or siioe shoiiUI 
aftc^rward be aj)ph<Mi interlined with emol- 
lient Ointment, and the dressing lie renewed 
daily. 

HOOGEVEEX (IJenrj), a learned Diitch- 
maii, born at Leyden, ot poor parents, m 
ni2. He received a good education, and 
at the age of fifteen became a teacher himself 
for the purpose of Miipporting his parents. 

In ltS‘2, he was made undei -master of the 
academy at Gorcum, and shortly after he 
waa appointed to the care of the academy 
atWoerden, from whence, in 173S, he re- 
moved to Culeinboiirg. lu IT 15 he settled 
at Breda, which he left in 1761 for Doit, but 
after a residence of three years there he 
went and settled at Delft, wIkmc he died in 
1794. His wos^ksare, 1. An edition of V^igerus 
de Idiotismis Lingua; Gra-ra*; g. Doctriiia 
parficularum Lingua; Gra^cir, 2 vols. 4to 
3. Some Latin poems and Discourses. \ 
posthumous piece ol his, cnli tided, Dic- 
tiouarium Aualogicum Grsecura, is now 
prtwiiiig. 

HOOGLY, a sraaM but ancient city of 
Hfndtfrsian, m Beiigal. It is now neany in 
ruiiis^ hui poMfM many vestiges of former 
grealneas. lathe beginning of the Igth cen- 
tury, ii #«i the great mart of the export 
traAefn*M9rJMgai to Europe. Lat.32. 30.K* 

Hooget Aivbr, an arm of the Garifea^ 
fymosA by the umon of its two westers 
hiwches nained the Cassium Buaar and 
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Yelliiighy rivers. It is the port of Calcutta, 
and the only branch of the Ganges that ia 
commonly navigated by shijis. 

HOOK. s. (hoCvS Saxon.) 1. Any thing 
bent so as to catch hold. 2. 'fhc ciirvated 
wire on which the bail is hung for fishes, 
am! with which the lish ispieiced* ^'ee.^NG- 
3. A snare; a trap ifkahspeare) 
4. An iron to seize the meal in the caldron 
(Spenser). 5. \ sickle to '•cap corn (A/or- 
timer). 6. Any instrument to (ut or lop 
witn {Popt ). 7. The part of the hinge iiActl 
to the posl. S Hook. (In husbaiulr}.) A 
iiekt ^owii lw«)yeais ruuning 
9. Hook or Crook One way oi olhei ; bv 
any expedient fiudun os). 

Hooks of a simp, those forked timbers 
whi^ li are placed direcSly under the keel. 

lleoks (Can), those which lUMUi; Ui/ide Iasi 
io tile end of a lope willi a noo^e (like that 
Vihich bre'^er *n.sw* to sli^g oi carij then 
ln»re{s ou), are made use ot for siuigs. 

Hooxs iTooi), la a ship, the same w.ih 
Fenoi Ks. 

Hooks ^hooi ), a tackle with two hooks; 
one tohitOi luio a cringle ol Hie main ot 
torc-sail. m the bf>l!-ro|H ut iheleeth ol the 
sad by the cb w ; and the oIIut is to liitrh 
into a strap, whiili is spin ed to the ciiess- 
tiee. 

Hoox-pins, in aichiiocture, aie taper iron 
pins, only with a hook-head, to pm the fidiuc 
ol a roof Ol boor loL^ellu'i. 

Hooks 'Sni- lu), in a ship, those hooks Iijke 
sukles fixed in the ends ol the yard-arms, 
that d a ship undei sad come to b laid her, 
those sheers may lut iier sliiowds. mid so 
sj'od hei tackling. 

To HOOK. i\ n. (from Hu* iionn ) I. To 
catch with a hook (Addibon). 2. fo entrap; 
to ensnaie. 3. To draw as with a h<u»k 
C^ftaksprare). 4. To fasten with .a hook, 
5 , To draw by force or artifice (iVeim). 

HOOKAH, among the Arabs and other 
Hattons of the East, is a pipe ot a singular 
4<|Acomplicatcd const ruclioii, thi ough w Inch 
tobacco is smoked. The Hindu's tobacco is 
made up into a paste with spices : the to- 
bacco being lighted, is put on the upper 
extremity of a tube, and the lower extremity 
runs down into a shell or other vessel con- 
taining C(# water, sometimes rose wafer; 
through which the smoke is agreeably drawn 
by means of another flexible tube, which is 
the pipe, and about 12 feet long. 

HOOKE (Robert), a celebrated mathema- 
tician, was bom in the Isle of Wight, jn 
1635; and having a taste for drawing, was 
placed under Sir Peter Lely : but the oil- 
cdours disordering his head, he soon quitted 
painting, and was taken by Dr. Busby into 
1118 house and under his tmtion. There he 
gained a good iinowledge of the languages, 
and about 1653 went to Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, and became a member of tlie Philoso- 
phkal Society instituted in that univer- 
sity. He assisted Dr. Willis in kis chymical 
operalioBt^ and afterwards kecarne assistant 
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to Mr. Boyle. He was one of the first fellows 
ofiheBoyal Society, the repository of which 
was entrusted to bis care. In 1864 he was 
made professor of mechanics to that learned 
body with a salary of 50l. per annum, to 
which Was afterwaids added 30l. more. At 
the same time he was elected professor of 
j^eometry in Gresham Collej^e. After the 
fire of Loudon hcpioduccd a plan ot his own 
for rehuildiiig the city, which piocurcd him 
the appoiiitmeiitof one of the cit> surveyors, 
though his plan was not earned into etfeel. 
Ill 1(>68 he had a dispute with Hevelius re- 
specting telescopic sights, which he managed 
with siuli warmlh as to gne great oflencelo 
Ins scjciitihc ti tends. In 1671 he attacked Sir 
Isaac Newton's Thcoiy ot Light and Co- 
lours; and wlien thatphiiosopher’s PriiiCipia 
came out, llooke pretended ttial the disco> 
\eiy concerning the -ioic’c and action of 
graviiy was Ins own, which occasioned that 
patient man to led some just resentment 
agains! liim. In 1691 archbishop TilloLson 
rreatcMl inni 1V1. I), hy wanant. lie died at 
his lodgings at Gresham (’ol'ege in ITO‘2. 
Jle wiole a valuable work, eiitituled, JVii- 
crogiaplna, oi Philosophical Descriptions 
otniiiiLile Bodies made hy niagnii} nig Glasses, 
with ohser\4ili(>iis and Incjuiries thereupon, 
toTio, 1665. Several of liis papers are in the 
Plnlosoplncai Transactions, and afier Ins 
death appeared Ins poslluimous works, m 
I olio, 1705. i'e was a man of gieat ine- 
c’hcunc \\ gx nius, and the«< nmces me indebted 
to him to) social vaniatde n/ti^uiments and 
nnpio\emeins. The toliowing me the in- 
vent lOns and diiioveiies to which he hud 
claim • 

1657, A scapement, tor iiiaintainiiig the 
vihiaYion ot u penduhnn. — ^lld not long 
alter, the regulating or balam e-spriLg for 
watches. 

1658, The double-barrelled air-pinuj^— 
TJie conical pcndiilinn.-‘-His lii'd employ-, 
nieul oi the conical pemtulnm was no 
ingenious and scieidiiic Ihnu it v\as original. 
He employed it to represeal the mntiial 
gravitation of the planets; a fact which he 
had most systematically aniiouiued. He had 
shewn, that a force, [wfectly analogous to 
gravity on this earth, operated the sur- 
face of the moon and oi Jupiter. Consider- 
hig the numerous round pits on the surface 
ol the moon, sui rounded with a sort of waif, 
and having a little cnuneiiee in the middle, 
as the production of vokanoes, he infened, 
that the ejected matter foil back again to the 
moon, as sack matter folia back agasa to the 
earth. He saw Jupiter surrs^ttnikd with m 
atmosphere, which accompauied him ; and 
therefore pressed m him ; as our air presses 
on the earth Be inferr^, that it was the 
same kind of power that maintained the stm 
and other planets in a round form. He in- 
ferred a force to the sunfroaatheoiMSulation 
round him, and he called Hi « gmvU^iioH f 
and said it was not Ihe earth whtdi descrihad 


the ellipse, but the centre of gratity of the 
earth and moon. He therefore made a co- 
nical pendulum, whose tendency tu a vertical 
position represented the gravitation to the 
sun, and which was projected at right angles 
to the vertical plane ; and shewed, cx^ieri- 
meiitaily, how the ditferent proportions of 
the projc'ctile and centripetal tendencies pro- 
duced various degrees of eccenli ,clt^ m the 
orhit. He then added another penctutiim, 
describing itcoiie round the firvt, while this 
desciihc'd a cone rivuiul the veiucal ihu*, in 
order to see what point between llies* de- 
scribed the ellipse*. The icsnlts ot the expe- 
iimeuts were intncnle and imsatislactory , 
but the tJionghl was ingenious, ilc caLdidly 
acknowledged, that lie had not discoveiod 
Ihe Iriieiaw ol giavitaliun which would pio- 
duce the dt*sci iption o( an ellipse round ihe^ 
foeus^ owing to his want ot due iiiathcniatical 
knowledge; and therefore left this invcsti-r 
gation lo his superiors. 8ir Isaac Newton « 
was the happy man who made the di-^tovcry, 
after Jia\ ing entei tamed ihe same iioUoiis ot T 
the forces which conuected liic bodies of the 
solar sYsterii,befo«e he had any acqna'iUauce 
with Dr. Hooker, or knew ofliis speculations. 

1860, The engine loi euUmg ciock and 
watch wh(*els. — The chief phenomena of 
capillary attraction.— 'fhe ircezing ol water 
a li\ed tcmpeiature. 

166'?, The method of supplying .lir to a 
div mg i*e!l. — The number ol vibrations made 
by s»Misir‘>{ cho''d. 

1661, His Vitrogi.iphia was, by the coun- 
cil of the liuyal , ordeied lo be 

printed; hn^ in that wo K aiC many jnsl. 
110 ^ »ns rf*j)eclmg lespiiniion, the cumpo. 
siiionof the atuiosphoK , and the nature ot 
light, which were al ;erwards ntlnhuted as 
discoveiics to Ma>ow and others, who^ 
though we arc far Irom supposing that they 
stole their discoveries from J)i. iiooke, were 
cc'rtamly anUtipaled hy him. 

1666, A quad ram hy tellection. 

1667, 'fhe marine haiometer. — The 
for soiiiiding imrathouiable depths. 

1668, /fhe meusiiremciil of a degree of the 
meiidian, with a view to determine the 
figure ot Ihc earth, hy means of a zcnilh 
vector, 

1669, The fact of the conservatio virium 
vivarum, and that iii all the productions and 
extiiulions of motion, the accumulated 
forces were as the squares of the final or 
initial yek>cilies. This doctrine he announces 
in all its generality and importance, deduc- 
ing from it all the consccjueiices vc Inch John 
Bernoulli values himself so highly upon, 
and which are the chief facts adduced by 
lieibnitz in supfioft of hif doctrine of the 
forces of bodies in motion. But Hooke was 
fierfectly aware of their entire correspon- 
ifogce with the Cartesian, or common doc- 
trine^ and was one of the first in applying the 
ci|Hj|teted doth proposition of Newton*s Prin- 
eipln tohis former positions on this subject, 
at amathomatical demonstmAion of them. 
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s 1675* That the catenarea was the best 
form of an arch. 

1674, Steam engine on Newcomen's prin- 
ciple. 

1679, That the air was the sole soiiice of 
heat in burning : That combustion is the so- 
lution of the inilaminable vapour in airs and 
that in this solution the air gives out its heat 
and light. That nitre explodes and causes 
bodies to burn without air, because it con- 
sists of this air, accompanied by its heat and 
light in a condensed or solid state; and an 
supports dame, because it contains the same 
ingredients that gunpowder doth, that is, a 
nitrous spirit : That this air dissolves some- 
thing in the blood while it is e?L posed !o iL 
in the Jungs in a very expanded suilace, ami 
when saturated with it, can no Joiigei sup- 
port life nor flame; but 111 the act of solu- 
tion, it produces animal heat : Thai (he ai- 
teriaf and venal Mood differ on account of 
this something being wanting in one of thtMii. 
In sliort, the fundamental doctrines of mo- 
dern chy mis' r - are sy*»lciniUii ally delivered 
by Dr. ilookc in his Kl.i lograplua, publish- 
ed in f66't, and his Lainpas, puhlislied in ] C77. 

1680, He first observed i he secondary vibu- 
tioiis of elastic liodies. and (hen connection 
with hannouii si miuIs. A glass containing 
water, and excited by a fuldieshck, threw 
the water into iiudulations, whicti w'efe 
squaic, hexagoiiHl, octagonal, shewing 
that it made \ ibralious suboidinate to tiu 
total vibration; iuid that the f undaiiicntal 
jiound was aciomp inie*! by its octavo, its 
twelfth, &c. 

1681y Uccxhilotnl m.isii al ton. s by means 
of toothed whoeN. whirled round and nib- 
bed with a quill, which dropped fiom (<»oth 
ip tooth, and produced tones proportioned 
to the frequency ot the cracks or sn.njis, 
f684, He read a paper hiTore (he Koyal 
Society, in which ho aflii ms, that some years 
[lefarc that pei lod, he had proposed a me- 
ho4 of discoursing ut a distance, not by 
>cMind, but by sight He then proceeds to 
Icscribe a very acnnale and complete tele- 
graph, equal, perhaps, in ail respects to those 
low in use. Hut some years ]in‘vious to 
1684, M. Amontaiis had not invented hts 
.elegraph; so that, though ilie Maiquis of 
i¥orcester unquestionably gave the lirst hint 
)f this instrument. Dr. Ilookc appears to 
lave first brought it to periectioii. .See 
fEhEr^RAFM, and a book published 1726, 
entitled Philosophical Experiments and Ob- 
lervations of the late eminent Dr, Robert 
[|ook«* 

We arc indebted to him for many other 
liscoveries of less note ; such as the wheel 
laroniiiiei', the universal joint, the manome- 
er, screw divided quadrant, telescopic sights 
or astronomical insti uments, representation 
if a mmcnlar fibre by a chain of bladders, 
‘xperitnen^ shewing Uie infleGtion of li^t^ 
im ilitaUractiofi for solid bodies^ the eurvi« 
ineid path of lignt through the atmosphere. 
booked. R^osus. In botany, appli^ 
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to the hrisllp, Hamosa seta, A sort of pu- 
bescence, ill which the eml of Iho bridle is 
curved. Nr Ext jwik. 

Ho'oKun. ff. Heiil; cuivalcd ilirown), 

1 10 OK CDN KSS. s, f from hoo/:ed.) N ate 
of licing bent like «i hook. 

HOOKER tJohn), a learned antiquary, 
was horn al Exctei in 1521, and edacaled at 
Oxford, aflei winch he travelled into Ger- 
man} On his letuni home, he married and 
settled at ExcUt, for which place he sat in 
parlitinieiil in 1571. He wrote a Doscriplioii 
)f Exelei, ai’d some pait of lloliiished's 
rhiouiclc, besides otliei pieces. He died m 
l(>0i 

lIooKiR (Ulchaid). a famoiiN English di- 
vine, toinmoiily called the jutluious, was 
iiejdieH oi the above, and horn at He.'iMtiee 
neai Kxelei, in 155^, He receiv<‘d his edii- 
catioii al ihe giannuar-scliool of that tily, 
fioin whence^ !>y Uic kindness of hisiiop 
.Jewell, he was sent to (\ir]nts f imsli < ol- 
Icge, Oxloid, of which he was made ImJ le- 
clerk, and leceived also .i peiiMoii (join tiis 
patron, who rei oiumc.ideri tiim so strongly 
to ‘sands 1 , ai chhishop Yoik, th.ii lesent 
Ins son Edwiii lo i>e Ins ]>U(h 1 *it ()\tOid, In 
1577 In* was clotseii oi In ^ t ollege, and 

m 1581 he Iook md in, s(*oji aii*T wJiuh, 
lie contun led amosi nnnapp*, maiinn e w itii 
the daughlei oi a liiu‘U-dia]'»‘r in London. 
In 1581, he was pieseiiled lo the lertoiy oi 
Draylon-Heaucluimji in Riii kingli.imshne, 
when* he u d an niuomfoila! li* LL with Ins 
wite ^oi ihoul ayeai. Heing lound in tins 
siluatio'i bv Jns pupil 51i, samUs, heiepie- 
senU‘d his tutor’s case s(» paMielieady to hiv 
lathei.that tie piotincd toi InmUie master- 
ship of tin* Temple in 158.5. Hnl tins place 
did not suit lUmkers temper, who was lilted 
fora couiitiy reliiemeni ; he Iherefoic ap- 
plied to atchlnshop Whilgifl foi a lemoval 
to “someqiiiel parsonage, v\herc he might 
sec God's blessings spnng out of his inoUiei 
earth, and eat his biead iii peace and priva- 
cy ; a place where he miglit, without distur- 
bance, iT.ediiatc Ins approaching moitality, 
and tJiat great account v\hich all flesh niiisl 
give al the last day to the God of all spirits.'' 

Ill con.se(|uence oi thin application, he was 
presented to a living in Wiltshire, wheie he 
wrote part of his Ecclesiastical Polity. In 
16D5, queefu Elizabeth presented him to the 
rectory of Bishop's Bourne, in Kent, where 
he finished that great work, and his Life in 
1600, James I. had the highest opinioii of 
Hooker’s invaluable books, as also had his 
son Charles, who recommended them to fus 
children; and Pope Clement Vlll. said of 
them to Dr. Stapleton, “ that there were in 
them such seeds of eternity', that they will 
continue till the last fire shdl devour all 
learning.” His works have been frequently 
printed in folio, and a late edition nas ap- 
peared at Oxford in octavo. 

Hookxr, in naval matters, a vessel much 
used by the Dutch, built like a pink, but 
rigged and masted like a hoy, ' 
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HO'OKNOSEI). <f. (//odA- and //w.) Hav- 
ing the aciniline nose rising in the middle 
(Shfilcspi*arv), 

HOOP. 8. (hoep, Dutch.') 1. Any thinir 
circular by which someth else is hound, 
particiilarfy casks or barrels (Shak^peare), 
2. The whalebone w ith which women extend 
Iheii petticoats; a fartiiiiiji^ale (Snufi), S. 
Any thins^ circular ( 4(ldhoii). 

To Hoop. e. a. (from the noun.) 1, To 
bind orcmclose with hoops. {Shak ) 2. To 
encircle ; to clasp ; to surround. {ShaK\) 

Hoop r n, (fiom tcopyun^ (lOthicK; 
or houpper^ Fiench.) To shout ; to make an 
outcry by way of call oi pursuit. 

7’e Hoop v tt. 1. To dri\o with a shout 
{Shrtkspcare). 2. To call by a shout. 

Hoop, in oMulholo<j;yT^t^ee Hnopor. 

HOOI*KK (.fohn), a pious Kn^lish bishop 
and innrtyi, was born in Someiselshire, and 
educated at Dxfoid. He was foi some tunc 
a member of the older ot white>monks or 
cislei(ians, but having imbibed <)^ospel piin> 
ciples, he(|iiiHed Ibem and leliniud to the 
university . \t the time when the six bloody 
articles were ui force, he went abioad, and 
married a wife in Switzerland, where he ap- 
plied assiduously to the Hebrew langua{:CC> 
At the accession of Edyvard VJ he rctuined 
to Eiis^hmd. and was made bishop of Glou- 
eesler, to wliiih was added that of Worcester 
in commendam. Here he laboured with ^real 
zeal till the restoration ofpoperj under Ma- 
ry, when he was ai rested <mJ condemned to 
the liames at Ciloueester; which he endured 
witli i»rcat resolution in i.’»55,a«;od 00. home 
of ins letters are in Fox's Acts and Moim- 
ments, 

lloopra (Georj;(‘), an eminent Knjjlish 
prelate, was born at (lnmh*y in Worcester- 
shire, about 1040, aiul (educated at Weslniin- 
slei school, from whence he removed to 
Christ Church, Oxfoid, in lOoG. In 167!^ 
he became chaplain to J)i. Moiley, bishop 
of Winchester, and shortly after to arch- 
bishop hheldon, who ;;a\c him the rectory 
of Lambeth. In 1677 he became almoner 
to the princess ol Orange, whom he attend- 
ed to Holland. In 1691 he was appointed 
dean of Canterbury ; and in the fii;st year of 

? |Hecn Anne was made bishop of St. Asaph; 
rom whence he was translated shortly after 
to Batli and Wells. He died in 1727, and 
was interred in the cathedral of Wells. He 
published several books against popery , some 
sermons, and several miseelianeous tracts, 
which evince great learning, particularly one 
ontituled, An Inquiry into the State of the 
ancient Measures, the Attic, Roman, and 
especially the Jewish. With an Appendix 
concerning our old English Money and Mea- 
sures of Content, 1721, 8vo. All his works 
were printed at Oxford in one vol. folio, 
1757 (H^alkim). 

Ho OPBR. s, (from hoop, to enclose with 
■oops.) A cooper i one that hoops tubs 
HOOPING-COUGH, #, (from hoop, to 
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shout.) A convulsive cough, so called fronfc 
ils noise. See Tussis. 

HOOPOE, in oniilhology. See Ui»uim. 

IIOORN'BECK (John), professor of divi- 
nity in lac universitiesof Ley den and Utrecht, 
was born at Haarlem in 1617. He understood 
the Liilin, Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac, Rabbi- 
nical, Dutch, German, English, French, ami 
Italian ian« uiiges, and published many works, 
among which are, 1. V refutation of Soci- 
nianisiu, in .1 v ois. 41o. 2. A Treatise for 

the conviction of the Jews. S, Of the con- 
version of the Heathens. 1. Theological 
institutions, Ac. which are wiiiten in Latin. 
Mr. Bayle represents him as a complete mo- 
del of a good pastor and divinitv professor. 

7'o HOOT. V, n. {hwt, Welsh ; hurr, Fr.> 

1. To shout 111 contempt iStdmi/). 2. To 
ciy as an owl (Shakspearo), 

'To Hoot, r, a, I'o diive with noise and 
shouts (Shahspeore). 

Hoot. s. (huec^ Fiench; froi, the verb.) 
Clamour; shout; noise (GlanviUe), 

To HOP. r. w. (hoppan, Saxon.) I. To • 
jump ; to skip lightly {Dryden), 2. To leap 
on one leg ( ibbol), 3. To wsfttt lamely, or 
with one (eg less luinhlc than the other ; to 
It^p {Dry den) 4. To move ; to play (Spat* 

8er)n " 

Hor. & (from the verb) 1. A jump; a 
light leap. 2. A jump on one leg (,/lddison), 
3. A place where meamT people dance. {^4 ins) 

Hop, in botany N‘e Hi Moirs. Hops 
weie first brought into i.ng.aiid from the 
Netherlands in the y ear l >24 . They are first 
mentioned in the English statute-book in tJie 
year 1552, viz in the 5 and 6 of Edw. VI. 
cap. 5. And by an act of pailiaineiit of the 
first ycai of king James I. anno 1603, cqp, 

18, it appears that hops w'ere then produef^d 
in abundance in England. 

Hors (Laws relating to). By 9 Anne, cap. 
121, an additional duty of 3d. a pound is laid 
on all hops impoited, over and abovf all 
other dutie§; and hops landed before entry 
and payment of duty, or without warrant 
for landing, shall be forfeited and burnt; 
the ship also shall be foifeited, and the per- 
son concerned in importing or iandiiig, shall 
forfeit 51. a hundred weight, 7 Geo. 11. cap. 

19. By 9 Anne, cap. 12, there shall be paid 

a duty of Id. for every pound ot hops grown , 
in Great Britain, and made fit for use, with- 
in SIX months after they arc cured and bag- 
ged ; and hop-grounds are icquired to he en- 
tered on pain of 40s. an acre. Places of cur- 
ing and keeping are also to be entered, on 
pain of 50l. which may be v isiled by an ofli- 
cei at any time without obs'uuctioii, under 
the penalty of 20l. All hops shall, within 
SIX weeks after gatheiiiig, be brought to 
such places to be cured and bagged, on pain 
or*i. a pound. The re-bagging of foreign 
hqps iliRritish bagging for sale or exporta- 
twH^ incurs a forfeiture lOL a hundred 
weight 5 and defrauding the Wng of hisduU 
by using twice or ofteuvi' Ihe same bag, w ilk 
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tlie oflk*)r*4» mark upon it, is Imhle to a pc- 
ttkUj of 40l The removal of hopa before 
thcj have been hanged and neighed, incurs 
of 501. Concealment of hops sub- 

?o\. and ttic eou- 

Mvdany petlKOft slwll pri- 
Tately convey away any hops with intent to 
defraud the kniic and owtl|r, shall forfeit 5s. 
a pound. And the duticl^ required to be 
paid within si\ months after curing, bag- 
ging, and weighing, on pain of double duly, 
Iwo-third* to the king, and oiie-third to the 
informer. .No common brewer, (Lc, shall 
use any hitler ingrcdienl instead of hops, on 
pain of ^Ol. Hops which have paid the duty 
may he exported to Ireland; but by 6 Geo. 
n. cap. 11, there shall be no drawback; and 
by 7 Geo. il. cap. 19, no foreign hops shall 
landed in Ireland. Notice of bagging and 


Weighing shall be sent in writing to the officer 
on pam of 50l 6 Geo Tli. cap. SI. And by 
14 Geo. II! jp. 68, the officer shall, on paiii 
of 5l. weigh the bags or pockets, and mark 
on thefbr the true weiglit or tare, the plant- 
ei 's iiainb, and place of abode, and the date 
of the year in which such hops were grown; 
and the altering or foiging, or obliterating 
such maik, incurs a foifeitiire ol' lOl. The 
owiicis of hops shall keep al their casts, &c. 
just weights and scales, and permitthc officer 
to use them, on pain ot 20l. 6 Geo. III. cap. 
®1. And by 10 Geo, Ml. cap. 44, a penalty of 
lOOl. IS innicteii for faU*‘ scales and weights. 
The owners aie alhjwei- to use r isks instead 
-of bags, under ihesaTi>e regulations, 6 Geo. 
lll.eap. SI. Ifany person shall mix with hops 
any drug to alter the colour or scent, he 
idiall forfeit 6l. a hundred weight. If any 
person shall unlawfully and maliciouslv cut 
hop-binds growing cm poles in any planta- 
tion, he shall be guilty of felony without 
b«Q||| of clergy. 6 Geo. II. cap. 37.^ By a 
live per cent, is added to thc^ 

';£nhops. 

Ho?. V, n. (from the noun.) To im- 
'pmnate with hop? {/frbuthmt). 

Ho? (Horn-beam) in botany. See Car- 


?1NUS. 

Ho MOPS. The young sprouts of the hop 
plant ; plucked when omy a foot above the 
ground, and boiled, they are eaten with but- 
ter as a dcUcacy, and are very wholesome. 

HOPE. s. (hopa, Saxon.) 1. Expectation 
of some good ; an expectation indulged with 
pleasure (Lockf). Confidence in a future 
erent, or in the future conduct of any per- 
aon (J&Vcto). S, That which gives hope. 
(ShtfJSf.) 4, The object of hope (Hidden), 
«ays T>r. Cogan, is the encourage- 
the pleasing expect- 
object shall be obtained. With^ 
tffection, desire would sink into de- 
t ilko a simple wish, it would re- 
inactive, and prey upon itself; pro- 
Slicing perpetual iiiteasmess, destitute of any 
advanU^e. Ifope is so pleasing, and so ia- 
wlgufaitbg an affection, that it is empfaati- 
euHy styled the Bnfm of Life* Il preserves 
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the mind fiom st,<snaling in its present pos- 
sessions, corrects the uneasiness of desire 
and animates il to slriiggie with the difficuU 
tics it may have to encoiinler. Hope pos- 
sesses the liappy secret of anticipating the 
^ood we desire. By the pleasing sensation 
il communicates, we already taste the plea- 
sures we seek. Where the object has not 
been of the first importance, the pleasures 
of hope have frequently been experienced 
to siirnass those oi actual possession: for (ho 
imagination is in this affection solely occu- 
pied by the supposed ad van! ages and eligible 
qualities of its object, wilboiil attending to 
any of its imperfections. In its gencial ope- 
ration, the indulgence of hope is mixed with 
certain portions of doubt and solicitude: 
but when doubt is removed, and Hit* expec- 
tation bee omes sanguine, hope i ises into joy , 
and has been known to produce transpoils 
and ecsta^iies, eriually with the full aeeom- 
plishmeiit of anient desiies. Thus, accoi cl- 
ing to the degrees of force with which it af- 
fectR the mind, il may be considered either 
as an affection or a passion. 

As to the medic al influence of hope, it has 
a tendency to calm the troubb^d action of 
the vessels, to check and soothe the violent 
and irr<‘gular iinpetus of the nervous sys- 
tem, and administer a beneficial si iimiliis to 
the oppressed and debilitated powers of na- 
ture. Hence it has been the constant prac- 
tice of physicians to support the hopes of 
their patients in the most alarming diseases 
ot almost every description. But it is pecu- 
liarly bciiefjcial in those disorders which 
proceed Irom fear, sorrow, and every spe- 
€*ies of anxiety, or which occasion a great 
prostration of strength, and dejection of 
spirits. In intermittent and pestilential fe- 
veis, various chrmiic complaints, the most 
efficacious remedies have proved inert it 
ai||b^dslered to persons destitute of hope ; 

unmeaning farrago, which could 
scarflny be deemed innocent, taken with a 
confidence of succc^s, have exceeded in 
their efficacy the utmost efforts of the most 
skilful practitioner. 

Hope, therefore, demands a place among 
the medicaments, which are the mildest and 
most grateful i« their operations, and exhi- 
larating in their effects (Cogon on the Pa^ 
eions, p. 283). 

Hope, a sraaU river in Essex, which rises 
near Laindon Hill^, and enters the Thames 
below Mucking. 

Hope, k Any sloping plain between the 
ridges of mountains {Ainmorth). 

To Hope. o. n* (from the noun.) To 
live in expectation of some good (Tity). 2. 
To place confidence in another Xwofins). 

To Ho PE. o. To expect witildmire. (Dry*) 

HOPE (Dr. John) was the of a respec- 
table surgeon at Edinburgh, vdiere he was 
born in 1725. After the ttsual grammatical 
education, he entered on thestimy of physic 
at hts native place. He afterwards went to 
Paris, andmttcnded the lectures of the cele* 
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brated Bernard Jussieu. Returning IVoui 
his travels, he ob tamed the degiee ot M. D. 
from the university of Glasgow, in 1T50, 
and soon after was admitled a member of 
the Royal i^ollege of Physicians at Kdiii- 
biirgli, where he settled tor the purpose of 
engaging in practice. In IThl he was aji- 
poiiited to the* professorshiji of botany and 
materia raedica, vacant by the death of Dr. 
Alston. His health becoming unpaired, he 
some y ears afterwards resigned the prolVssoi - 
ship of the mat. nied. but still continued to 
hold his botanical appoiiitinent; to whnh 
was afler\\ards added the oftce of physician 
to the Royal Infnmary. At the time of his 
death, which happened in November t7HC. 
he held the ingh oftic<' of pre'iiJent of the 
Royal Collci’e <d PlMssnaus uf Kdiiibuigh, 
and several years belore he haJ ht‘en ( lected 
a fellow ot UiC liovai ^otieiv oi i.</Tefon. 

Ui. Hope was imh taJiganle m promoting 
the progress ot lus tu\oiirite sc leiue, hotany 
With him originated the hotanical garden 
near Edininiigh, plaiitfd on a spot which 
hclore was htlJe hettei Ilian a dre.iry waste ; 
but which in a few years was slocked with 
the rarest plants of every ilime. It was in 
this garden that Dr. II. reaiTd the rheum 
paicnatum, obtaining from it roots equal in 
medicinal efficacy to those imported from 
the Levant; and accordingly tecommend' 
ing Uic culUVaiiou of it in tins country, on 
a large scale; a ic( oinmeudaUlfn which has 
since been adopted with the* best resiilfs. 
Here he also reaied the plant whicli yield'* 
a.ssafceLidip. Oti these subjects he coniiTuinf- 
rated two papers to the Ro>aI ^oi iety, be- 
sides a third on a rare plant found m the 
Jhle of Skye. 

Among the cullnatois of natural hrstory 
in Great Hiilaui, D».*Wope v^as one of the 
first who embraced the Lmnean arrange- 
ment of plants “ '11 m‘ sevn.il -i^y.s 

Dr. Pulleney) was je<ei>ed nearlv a bm oTfic 
same lime in the tniveisitie* t.f “tain, 
being piiiilicly taimb.l by Prolessor JVIartyn, 
a) Cambridge, and by Dr. Hope at Edin- 
burgh. The adoption of it by Ihei^e learned 
professors, 1 consider as the era of the esta- 
blishment of the Lmnean sysHmi in Britain.” 
Dr. Hope’s name has beeiiigiven to a beau- 
tiful tree, Hopea, whuh «ii!bids a yellow 
dye; see below. 

HOPEA, a genus of the polyandritf or- 
der, in the polyadeiphia dass of plants. The 
calyx isquinquciid, superior; the corol peii- 
l^etalous $ the stamens are many, and col- 
lecled into five pisaeils; there xs one style; 
the triut is a plum, with a trilocular kernel. 
There i« only oiie species, the tinctoria, a na- 
tive oC CgpHna. 

HO'PEFuX* a, (howe and full) 1. Pull of 
dualities ptoduce hope ; promising ; 
likely to obthifi success (Bacon), 2. Full of 
hope ; full of ei^actation of success (Bo^ia, 
Pape), 

HO'PfcFULlY. (from hopeful) t- In 


such manner as to raise hope {Clarendon), 
2. With hope; without despau (Glanville), 

HO'PEr’LfLNESS. s. (from Aopr/zf/.) Pro- 
mise* of good } likelihood to sucu*cd 

ton). 

HO PELESS, djf (from hope ) 1. Wanting 

hope, beuig without pleasing expectation; 
despau iig [JJooJ^). 2. tiiving no hope; 
proinisjig nollisl^ pleasing (ShaLfipeare), 

110 PER. ^oiii //opc.) One that has 
pleasing expecLilions (.Si.//'/). 

HO'PJNGLY. ad. (Uoxu hoping,) With 
hope; with expectation of good (I/ar/f^ 
jftofid). 

HOPLII'ES, ilon-iia, formed of IzX'jy^ 
annour^ such of the candidates at the Olym- 
pic, and otlier game'!, as lan races m ar- 
mour. Those who went Ihi ough Hie most 
Liboiious gymnastic eveicises in aimoflf, 
vveie often distinguished by the term Iloph- 
iodroihos. 

HOPLOMACni, in antiqu* y, gladiators 
who fought in armour. 

HO PPER, {f^am hop.) He nhcr hops 
or^JUmps on one leg. 

HO'PPEH^^. s. (commonly Called Seotrh 
hoppers.) A kind of play iii which the actor 
hops on one leg. 

HOPPER, s. (so called because it is al- 
ways hopping^ or in agitulion.) I. The boT 
or open traine of wood into which the corn 
is put to be gioLind 2. A basket 

for carry m*r seed i*r//i), 

llOR, 111 geograj.b' ,a n >uulain,or rather 
a mountainous Irac ot Aiabia Petrs^a, si- 
tuated *n thal cu Clip v.hich the Israelites 
took totttc south aiul south-east of Edom, 
in their way to the holders of Moab. On 
this mouritnin Aaron died, 

HORiF, three sisters, daughters of Jupi- 
for and Tnemis, aceoiding to Hesiod, qaRed 
Eufiomia, On**, and Irene. They wijs|t-^es., 
Iirgs^iiled by the poets as opening the 
of lieo veil ami of Olympus; iind aspresidii^ 
over the four seasons of She year. 

IfOR/EA, in antiquity, solemn sacrifices, 
eorisistini^ of fruits, dc. oilered in spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter; that heaven 
might giant mild and temperate weather 
These, according to Meursius, wcic oficred 
to the goudcsics < ailed i. e. Hours. 

HO'HAL. a, (fiom /mra, Latin.) Relating 
to the hour {Prior), 

HO'RARY, a {horariasy Latin.) I Re- 
lating to an hour (fludibias), 2. Continu- 
ing for an hour (Brown), 

H ORA Til, three Roman brothers, who, 
under the reign of Tuilus Hostiiius, fought 
against the three Curiatii, wno belonged to 
the Albanian army. Two of the Horatii 
were first killed; but the thiid, by his ad- 
dress^ successively slew the three CuriatU, 
and by this victory rendered the city of Alba 
sulne^to the Romans. 

HORATTUS (Quintus Flaccus), the most 
excelleiit of the Latin pods the lyric and 
satiriaaL kindy aod the most judicious critic 
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till the reign of Augastus, was the grandson 
rf.a freedman, ana was born at Venusiiim 
%. C. He had the best masters in Rome, 
after wjhich he completed Ihn education at 
Athens. Having taken up arms, he embrac- 
ed the party of Brutus and Cassius, but left 
his shield at the battle of Philippi. Some 
time after, he gave himself up entirely to 
the study of polite literature and poetry. 
His talents soon made him known to itugiis- 
tils and Mecieiias, who had a particular 
esteem for him, and loaded him with fa- 
vours. Horace also contracted a strict 
friendship with Agrippa, Pollio, Virgil, and 
itlj the other great men of his time. He 
-hjrdi^ithoui ambition, and led a tranquil 
life with his friends; but was 
Mi^ect to a defliiction in his eyes. He died 
atrlhe age of 57. There are still extant his 
odes, cfiistles, satiies^ and art oi |N9ctry ; 
of which there haic been a great number of 
editions. 7 he best ha^e been commonly 
reckoned those of the Louvre, in 1642, folio; 
of Pans, 1601, quarto; of Cambridge, 1699; 
and that |^ith Bcnttcy's emendations, print- 
ed at Cambridge in 1711: hut we cannot 
omit to mention Pine's edUi m of 1733; 
Foulis, 1744 ; the sumptuous edition of 
Hr. Combe and the late Re\. Henry Horner^ 
published in 4to, 1702; the elegant and cor- 
rect duodecimo e^’ition of Wakefield, 1794 ; 
the magnificent olio < d it ion from Didot's 
press, publishf ^ ai Par. in 1799; and the 
elaborate and ^ viellen' octavo edition of 
Afitscherlich, published at Leipsu in J80(>. 

HOKl), in geoprapiiy, is used for a com- 
pany of w'aiidering people, which have no 
nettled habitation, but stroll ahoitt, dfi^ing 
^gons or under tents, to be roaif to 
I^Lpoon as the herbage, fruitf &nd the 
roviiice is eaten bare: such' arp<ke- 
cs of the Tartars. 

iBEOLCM, (Hordeofumf /, n. a dim. 
of hordeum,) An inflammatory tubercle, 
similar to a small boil, in the margin of the 
eyelids, somewhat resembling a barleycorn, 
and Ihencc deriving its name. 


UoRoruM^ {Hordi'Hntf t, n. ulhojrorv anstiTy 
from the asaiitncss ot its beard to tliu 

toueli ). In bo'.anv, 3Urh*v 

In botany a genus of the < lass triandna, or- 
der dig^ma. Calyx lateial, r\io \alvcd, one 
flowered, growing three together Nine species, 
all of which are common to I’urope, and the 
greater number to the meadows, road-sides, or 
marches of our <*wn eouiitry. 'j'hose in most 
common use are as follow s : 

1. 11, distiehiim, summer barley. It bears flat 
ears, divided into two rc.ws, containing large 
grains, and grows wild in Tartar v, on the banks 
of the Baiiniara; tu the vicinity oi Uah>lon; and 
in ^cj^. This »p<io>es requires a loose neb muI, 
and sown in dry weather, in April, there 

are two varidiics * % 

a. H. distichum nudum, th< large nkked 
barley, bearing ^^mooth, heavy grams, that af- 
ford excellent flour, which, w'hen mixed with 
that of fjre, makes a very palatable nourishing 
bread, and tbay therefore be used for puddings 


and pastry. The hc^ r bicwed of it is of a su- 
perior richness and flaioiir; it likewise 
on distillation, a gre.ater proportion df 
liquor than rye : hence it deserves to be prefer- 
ably cultivated. 

C. H. fiutcscons, bushey barley, one, grain 
of s^hich often produce^! ten stalks, with broaJjt,, 
dark green lea\ cs ; it is sown lale, and generally 
about Midsummer; soon ripens; is more pio- 
lifiCfbut produces smaller grains tlian the foiitu'j 
variety, and easilj degenerates. 7’he (inmans 
sow it ver> thinly, and in a moist heii\ y soil. 

2 . IL Milo.irc ; common barley oi four row 

It IS productive ot longer, thouirh thinner ear> 
and grains, thai, tlu first species ; and as it thn\e^ 
well on inieiioi soils, il is fieqiirntly culti\ated 
111 preiciem c to the ionner. In \aiions paitb 
ot <uiniaii\, and tsjjeri.illy in 7 'liiiiiiigia, Hit 
conitnon baiK'^ is Acrv sown in au- 

turijii, and is not aftet ted by tlio se^ fit'll v in- 
ters. 

A ^arictv of this spc( le*' i-, llic I! (odcste, or 
the Walladiiaii barlcj, .also tailed bs'yjJtian 
torn It produces caiN and fn.it in o\oi\ re* 
sped viinihir to the foiiiieu e\c«-pl. that it ea‘<ily 
sheds Its grains ; fiom who h ex( client bread is 
made in Germany, as likewise l akes, groats, &e. 
Its sowing time is the month of April, wlien it 
IS deposited in a well-manured middle kind oi 
soil. 

3. IL he\asiichon, or si\-iowed bailey. 
This sort jn iint'oromonly iruitful, so tliat it is 
said to produce one-tlurd moit* in quantity than 
anv othei species (extept th** next following); 
though, in ordinarx seasons, tlu giaius ol two 
of the rows ilt> not attain tit matin it It is 
.sow'u 111 a w'clf-prep irod and lolerablv luii soil, 
titlier in A])ril or about Miehaehnas; in tlu 
iorinei ease*, it may bi' mow ed so eari\ as Mid- 
suiiuner-dav 7’his species, llowe^^l. is not 
so proper toi malting and biewiiu* beer, as for 
being reduced eitlier to groats and flour, or cun 
terted imo nidcnt .spiifts. 

4. H. Zeocritoii, ^>r lu'arded bailey, oi 
rice bailey, with short and coarse sralks, as 
likewise short though bn)ad cai>., dixidid into 
twc>rc»ws. When ciiitnated on a good sod, and 
thinly sown, it is the most produetl^ e of all the 
Species of bailey, and possesses the additional 
advantage, that it cktes not droop iis eatvS nor 
lodge, even in raiivf' reasons I'.ac h row con- 
tains from twelve to fifteen small grams these 
>ield an excellent white flour, winch, for most 
culinary purposes, may bt substituted tor tliat 
of #hcat. In fbighind, tlie best home-brew c-d 
nle is produced from this giaiii , for the culture 
of which, we shall gi\c a few' directions in tlie 
sequel. 

A H. inurinum, wall barley; a native, 
though uncultivated English plant, which grows 
generally on the sides of roacls, walls, &c Its 
blossoms appear in May and .Tune : horses and 
cows are particularly fond of it. 

6. If. pratense, meadow barley, grows on 
pastures, meadows, near the roads, hedges, &c. ; 
blossoms in June and July, and n> an agreeable 
fodder to all kinds of cattle. 

7. H. mantimum, sea barley; the pro- 
duction of pasture grounds and gravelly shoi-es. 

Cultivation. — Barley, in general, requires a 
dry, light, mellow and rich soil: hence extra^ 
ordinary care is requisite where it fs to be sown 
in ciny. Irqgpiedintely after the foregoing crop 
is removediPhe land ought to be ploughed; 




vihirh inys n K‘n to W niclktucd l»y the 
iiJind air. In or<i«'i to pioinotc tlus cllect, ribhiny, 
or a peculiar snelhod ut pionduiisJC, has bc<‘n 
latrocluced, to expose the greatest extent of sur- 
face. Fbrtitje improvenu'iit of dry clayey land, 
Prof. Bradley recM)inmeiids a inanuie of rich 
dung, ashes, chalk, oi hine ; and tor some par- 
ticular soils, inalt-diist or soot aie v<5ry usotui; 
hut, acconlmg lo Sir Hugh Plat, soap- hollers’ 
ashes aie the most tert'li/ni'i^ ‘'uhMtaiiee for the 
growth of bailey, even upon haircn ground-.. 

The con)par,iti\e advantages of (hilimy .iiid 
hroadHa*>iin(iy are stated bs^ Mr. IVtei Siiiitli, 
of Horneluiieli, f'-sse\, follows in the last 
week of rehrnai V , lu-tlivideil iliur aeies 

of turnip land with h}ule\, at tvfUe ukIks ui- 
tJ'ivals, with two bushels ot ^eod jri a(‘ie, it was 
St. 'iriljcd and hap'ow'ed aeKJs- tiu* l.iitto end el 
Manh, and hopt'-hued the sC'end vxe'-k in Apt 1, 
at th< same tune In-* sowed the -iiess seeds, wlmh 
pioclueed hn ‘ j-lant-- fir snpei lot ii, iln bioad- 
cast 1')i< ])iodn( e of th'’ di lit <l l>arie\ ,vds 
MgliK cn ((uaitct three Imsli* h, l,oin tiuec 
at les 

On the ^ane^ 

broad-e isl in th' ihi- 

vatiou. with llin 

;'l->o sowed tin iiass-settl »m< ti 

'I’hc pioduttol tltsethi(< . iiitt^d t 

to idte q uu tei iod thu < 

\s it IS it « oipetju 111 in.idin 

tnurof tills iri (hat it ma t[‘« luillv ai 

unifonnlv, tti \int tiie 
Would i.nidtr it less ^ aluahh', ive sliail .^oipine- 
iiie.ite tin tullowinii method of ie,med\ iiig this 
dcfei t It p corlain th H l.uh\ wlinh<«)irns 
up speedilv in a diekv soil. ill >» nn meat .id- 
vant.u'-i’s over seeil-wieds* to toifwaid, tin le- 
foro, ilsvi ''(tatjon, some Ui.r s t iKeout alx'ot 
one-thud fiom tviiv siek^ot sceii-huKv o: 
heai, to alhev lor tin* swelliii' of iIjl £.1.101, 
which the\ sleep thoroughlv' in i lean watei, toi 
at least tvvfiitv-foui or Uurlv -siv n.Mu >, aeioid- 
mg to the nvac 01 les-. dr^nfi/OiPtitution ^uf the 
Mason Toronr part, weiwould inebu *it(tp.»nr 
the Siam; because in thVs mannei all the li,*ht 
and unripe i^rains sw inuiiiNi on the top, imv be 
easily skimmed oil, and thuspiiliaps tin' smni 
ai the same tune be pri v ented \lthough tjui* k 
lime has often been leeoinriiendi d lt.i be miM'd 
with the wet barie,, beforo il is sown, v.i 
agree with those who ai^of opinion^ that it 
poisons the seeds, absoifjjjfcpart of ilii useful 
moisture, and injures tlie naiids of thi sower. 
As clean water mijiarts no tiiiacits, the seed 
will scatter properl V , Imt being SHj^lled m the 
proportion of three to foiii, 4j^r.Hi'o to three,* ii 
IS m^aessary to nsc a fourth or third part more 
in bulk , to harrow it m, as quicKlv as po.ssiblo, 
after 11 is sown, and, if convennnl, to give it 
the benefit of a fiesli farrow, ilv this i^^lhod, 
It appears above ground, at the farthest, in a 
fortnight, if these particulars' he duly attend- 
ed to. 


Till prod’tce was .sixty bu^hfl^ prr acre, of good 
ckan barlev, without auv small or green corn, 

01 woetis at harvest. He also sowed sev^tral 
othci fields with the same seed, diy, and without 
any prepaiation, but the crops were poor, pro- ' 
dueiiig orilv twi nty bushels per acre, and much ^ 
«n\( d with guon com and wTcds. 

TlicuMh a species of this grain which was in- 
tioducid into Untain about thirty years siiu e. 
b^ Mr. Il.-xliidav, and is hence called liv his 
nann*. or sometinn s Sibeuan liaricy, it is piv- 
b< ss'.d ot qualiiiis that entitle it to p.irliculai 
i ousjdeiation as anobiud of impoiiaiiu* in auu- 
cuKsut. I’loin .Kpi-ut (jt it sown in Alay i7('h, 
he povuitd neailv ,i I t shi I, wliuh lie so'ved 
111 April I7d0, ill didls iiiwn b\ * pbrn-di , and 
f 10111 tins he i-apid d,u!\-*-u l>" du Is ol chan 
'oin Sunt' that piiic'h \i H,. jruvv Jjas 
made manv e\])* pmu ts to . U un the morit*.' 
ot thi*» pi()]iii( f’la 11 lu id-vO',>, .uid as.*jif|Hd«' ' 
pt r toi ill illiiu' —ill fu . ()t duu' I . udnuusx^ll^te ^ 
in the M.toi<l vo!i ri'*' ol tl'c (/(f/jifuaf • 

pint iis t)d. pol l .'i( fl in 1771, tliai its tiour^ 
iii.ik s ^wa'ilien! bifad, jic'cliaily rctimtive of 
mot tnil^antl !h( .yli hu wed fiom it> malt iia'^ 
u tut tohiio, ti.»'oui, ana botlv (St«j the 
V .n.l' ot o'li M (itid s)>4 1 !(*-, iioin wuu'h it will 
ap^cir tint ibj*' l,i u i i.'< th" omi' whnli Dr, 
in Ills Lain Di'm itation, On the 
n/ ttcluipltj^ tliarac- 

lt‘ii/ts, 1)\ < ailin'* (lu fJi ivniV\i fhtlrif, 

b« I T^ns* it I- • qu.ilw 1 .’I and ( fheaeioiis, ) ' 

<d tin rv f' < ’indily of 

ni blv ol the sod 

“ut tht \(j:ctabl.* pu>- 

dut iioas, vvt "liall m lusUiiu** winch 

mcniK'tl lu tin siunue i / )< I j‘c i( licnoacli, 

ui I }>pci S*\(»nv ' .\o u ol our thud 

sjif‘ci' *, in irnr ni inu »1 I - y < eh otbir, in i 
( ommoii 40 l< o sod, 1 > m- 1. i\, im! "jiKad 

with no Its-, liiui t/iu ^‘>‘'iui.‘d uid thiiiecn 
''talks, win. h th ost uu.loiii.K jiioUmcal Jong 
« arfv <')u’i'“'l iln si.rpiiM*. munbei ot ’ 

IVTO ti . liiuidrc'd and thiitv-four 

, I w!!|i''li tv. and t.u» hundred 

lire wefq ,^ifxn'tiv ii and ^oiuid, 

’'•iniSij|pn,if' tlirct iu.ndi .nd 

of infei'oi .Si - .iiui V cording. 

MMiipulal'on, njjt bii'l'f] v, hurley, in l| rif l*i ^ 
uni melltiw sod, no hr )• < ipy in planting, at 
l.Mst, t’venrv acres ’ 

AVc pre.-iunie titai the following additional 
ol>'ei\etioiis on the «nltuie ot tins \ dnable 
t>:iain, lu.itlt' bv a Ntnfolk firmer, wd! eoi “h* 
unic. cpt ii)i< tt' the piactu d r. ad( i. The bes: 

.oil, jh gen ni, is that wiiieli is dry and heallliv, 
i.*t M*i Iigli? *han shd, uid v't ot ou/hcicut 
teiMfitv toutmu tin* mo -.tuic On such laud, 
tin gram acqum*'. the i>^s! colour aud borlv, 
is the most rimlib* ui t’n le^inl, and iiai the 
tliuin sst lUid ; qualdu's vhe h t miiwntiv i.'loiu- 
mend it to the inallster But, li the JaiiJ be 
ja'or, it should bt k pldiv .oid waiiii, in which 
« a-s^ It will ofL»*n bcMi hcUei corn than richer 


A correspondent of the Bath Society states, f uid .n aculd and wet >ituation. 
that in the remarkably dry spring of 1781 ), he The best seed is of a pale cob ir and hrightish 
soaked his seed-barley m the black water taken cast, wiUiout any deep redne'-s or black ungc 
from a reservoir which constantly received the at the tad A slight shrivellipa'- of the rind 
draining of stables. As the light corn floated proves it td have a Ihm ^klu, and that it has 
on the isurfacc, he skimmed it off, and suffered bwe^ed in tlie mow , both lieing favourable 
h to rest twentv-four hours. On taking it from rircil|nstance3. As this gram will groweoarbCf 
the water, he mixed the seed-gram with a sufR- every succeeding year, it siionld never be sown 
oieiit quantity of wood-ashes, to make it spread for two snccessu e seasons on tlic same sod, 
more regularly, and sowed with it three fields. Sprinkling a little soot over thfe water in which 
Voi, VL C 



ii()rdfa:m. 


( d-b.irl(jy IS to l»c h.i«; b<*( ii nt t-rrat 

fitrvi «, h\ stMiiikU K tnini ti)t. (i< j)rt.daiio*as of 
ins( c'ts "111 M'ly iliv «:* haile\ that ha-^ 

been wftUd tor inalLintj, .aid bccin^ to'^jaoiit, 
^ill t oinc up soon< i, ami produce as jroocl a < rop 
iih any otlu*- II ■'Own allt i a iailou, thiee 
tniK s ploii 'iur^: is luct'saiv On lands \m 11 
manuu'dy t b m * luav l»c sown vith b irl<*\ , the 
fuMiiei ot wiut !i, altei aflords j^ood f« d- 

der dunn.r tlic lollov* iiur winter, as w»Il .»s fiojn 
the rii'xL spnsi' to.Inlv, wlun 11 k land should 
be tfillowi d till the succef tliui; •>prin!r, and a^^in 
jsown witli hailey arultloxei this nn'lliod dot s 
not ( Jiaiei, hut priTiiotts, the leiliiitv ot Hu 
erround, whde it piiidncts hum* « ioj>s llio 
li^^htt st land-* aiofit loi rtCLiMiiiC the soctl ni 
Apiil; tliose of a moiO iiatun, in Mav ho- 
oaiisi all soils liable to bi nift^ett'd bv wtetls, 
beai the ix’st cnip-. whi n sov, u late, with a mow 
to stiHe then y,i(»wth b> tlu' .e.Mulan \ ot tin 
bki) lev 

Althonch the bioael-< ’st, at two sowni*js, u, 
the eoin'iton nuthod, and tlu us uil allowame 
frmn thiO< to Krii hrshtls p* r .uu, \el nimh 
^ratn is t^u>s luni"' - -e dv wi't<d Halt tlie 
(juanlitv, ru.d » M r» n s, ,{ «qt alh , wt' ild 
nut ofdv alloid a IxTie) » k m b\it tht (.un ilso 
Would lu' h liable to lod i , loi wiak stalks, 
^tan<jln^ i 'o' * to'retlu r, .nebs', tajiahle ot re- 
sistiTii^ th( t-uceid wjiids, 01 supprulinscthtin- 
j.t 1 \ IS nude* inavv sls(»vv»is. 

Tiiless tlu hi'id b< h^ld and iich, the 

method f /I "1*11111" and drilhinr will not answti 
Al’honiih (>n( roid wdl prodme tJirhtv stalks, 
nil lia\ iiij” irood Old loiij, lais tilb'd with sop* - 
nor grain, m t it is to lu appitluruUd that this 
proce.ss ot plHnting is too expt iiMve 111 ai ountiv 
where manual laboui IS peitoirmd hs'tr<»-boni 
iiibp*<.ts. — lienee it would h» jireii rahle to ».ow 
tliin on poor lands, iii ordi i to allr.w' suftu .t nt 
room loi the nourishnu nt ol <,i<h plant; .O' it 
is proved l*y expet i<*mt that tins sniiph nn- 
thod is the niosi beiiern'ial 

ft ha*; iaitlu'i heeii st(‘<I, whm the bar- 

ley Is sj.,wn and harrowtd in, that, alter fh< 
first shoHci of ram, tlu land should h<' ndled, 
to bioak thed ah, whuh, hv elosnu, the < aith 
about the mot , will la of gre.ii .ulvant ia:e to 
it in diN weatlu r Alttr the bai lev has been 
above ciiound thu e wteks or a moutli, it should 
again iu* rolled with a lira' v loller, tojirevent 
the sun and airhoin p* netrating the ground, to 
the npuiy ot the loots This rolling, before 
the barley bram h«*s out, is «!aid to Ik attended 
with a^aatlu r advantage, iianiily, that it will 
cause tnt \> mt to "pM id into .1 greater number 
of stalks, so th.it it they lx thin, tlu ground 
will thus be filled, and tlie Malks suengthened. 
Whether this espcdn ni b» proper for all soils, 
iiulisciumnatf ly, we ire imJined to doubt, 
though we do not (uMt.ite to ajiprove of it for 
\eiy light lands, wh-ih aie iieilhei loamy nor 
otherwise too still 

Lastly, if the blade glow ton luxuriantly, as 
IS the ease in warm ai^l wet springs, mowing is 
said to be puTerable to feeding it down by 
sheep; because the scythe removes only the 
rank tops, but those animals, being fond of the 
bwcetcnduf the stalk next the root, will often 
bite BO close as to injure it.s future vegetation. 

Witli respect to tlie time when barley is fit to 
W mowed, fanners frequently fall into the error 
of outtmg it before it is peileetly ripe, thinking 
It Will attain perfect maturity, if they allow 


it to In* 111 the swar*b Flus, however, is i very 
roniiTxm error, as it willshpvd in tbi fu'ld, and 
alttrwards make hut an nidifli n nt malt; it also 
lint shl•^ witli inoK* clilheultv, iiui i.s apt tube 
bniLsfd undtrtht* il.id. Tlu mil} iirtamte^-t t>f 
pidgnient wlitn it is fit in n»ow, mii.m be from 
tlu iliottpiiig .ind f.tlling ni th< tai-., ffO ^ to 
doiibit ,»g.*m"t tin ^tiaw In th it state, ardl pot 
Ixloie, ilinav be t ul with all <\pidition, and 
taiiutl inwitlu>ut dargtrol he.ilini; in the mow 
'Inoliviate silt h .i(\ idi nts, amlMCiiie it from 
1 h iiig inow-burnl, it is advisalile tn piepan* a 
laiiit sheat, 01 twn sheaves, of straw, i lonely 
tivd foL,itlur. whivli should be platid in the 
<ci)tie, wiieu tin stjvk is (niiinutuid, aiid as 
theliveis ot lom ii-t, oilur sluavis niusl be 
put oil the lust , so that when tJie whole stack is 
toni])ht«d, and tlx ■-lu.ives an i<xnovid, a fun- 
nel, ni vent -hob, iti>v bo lontmiud lioiu the 
botlniii to the i< p. \ttfr wiliidinwini; tin* 
sheav t s, th( ••t.iol* dumld lx eovtitii with a l.ot- 
tlo ot straw, 1 m iou it is tn.dtlud 

llaih V Iviiur 111 tin uifjw uiilhii'-lMd will 
keep tor om m two vi 'is, it ihc .ihow btaled 
ITK thml hi adcqjted liut wlun this i.’rain i:> 
%on\ti1id iiitn u) ib, II ( III V itli difin ult\ lx. 
p,fst‘i\id ton^m than nu vu.o, wilhoutit.ug 
ii.tistMl by w((\ils <UK of tlu* Ik st miiidii s 
In dt'btrov tiu’si vf'nnin is dr} woim-v. ijtxl 
hi’d in the malt 

liailov, in (‘oii*e(pini< i‘ of ilseomnion use, m 
ftnmnlation, afti'i lumi. m.ilti d, has oeeii i \- 
aimn* d of lain wPli * nnsidici.il le attintion by 
<l^vml^ts, paitlv ill oidii lo foirn loiiiit » on- 
<i))lioiis, if pnssihh*, ot the niliiit of the j.in- 
(cssnl lirmoitaiion, md jiaitlv to ,'si < it.iiii the 
< oustilucnis of I’cilev imiieiov and \ aiiqiK'- 
lin piiblislud seviial m^enioos k m.! ks and ex- 
priinientson it in ,md I n.lmi polilislud 

a still moil elabciiiU aiialvsis ahm.t tne <'om- 
iiiiiKdiieid ol the miuk v<ai , liavme txaiimud 
this giam in d»il<*Hii| bt.iui s ol it » .’■i<»wlh, .md 
aflk 1 it was liiily iipi V\ in n iiniipe hailiv- 
Corns aie trituialcd wifli watei, the iKpiid ac- 
quiK s ,1 ni'lk V lolnur. If this piocess be i 011- 
tmind, adding fu'sh portions of watei as Inrg 
as till liquid pass* s w!l iiiuddv, tin it* leinams 
Olds a giei n biiskv matter When the math r 
Is m.u ( i.itcd a sufluient time in cold w.vtcr, it 
acquires .1 gn i nish grav colour, and when diy 
has the ajipcai.mit of v(‘get.iljle blue 'I U- 
water m which it was in.u ( lati d, wlun boihd, 
deposits A Ic'w ihikes of alhuuu n, and when < va- 
poratid to divness leave*" a small pnition ol < \- 
tnutive. The wait r with wim h the barlev was 
at lii"t tntipatcd is at hist iiulky, and gradeatiy 
d< posits a while powdt 1, v <*t it doeis not liecome 
tianspaicnt, thougli allowed to stand a consider- 
able time. When lillered, it p.Tsses througli 
trauspaiciit, while a slimy substance of a green* 
ish gray eolour’ lemains upon tlufiliir Tins 
substanee possiesses the piopertie.s of gluhn. 
When the bolution, now tianspaiont, and of a 
yellowish eolour, is boiled, it deposith flakes of 
albumen. it reddens litmus paper, and is 
stiongly precipitated by lime-water, nitrnte of 
lead, and sulpliatt of iron, indicating the j»rc- 
seiice of phosphouc salts, 'liie liquid being 
ev.aporated to the consistence of a b> rup, and 
the residue treated with alcohol, the .solution 
diluted with water, and the alcohol distilled oil, 
to separate .some gluten which still lemaincd, a 
syrui^y ^natter was obtained, having a sw<*et 
taste, which was comsidczed as the saccharine 
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lu.ittci or ih«‘ harlf‘\. A portion lofiiMtl to dis- 
suhc* HI akohi'l. 'Jius jKiitiou w.is < oiisidoio*! as 
t . whitt }»ow<ler jirocijii- 

t.-fid tioin till* Uotfr in \^hlLil tin l>jili‘y had 
bocn orifTinall) tiitniatfd, posse 'ssed thr piopii- 
tu's of jtan'h. 

Baim rv and rrspscii lUrnr-i arc bailcj' 
frcotT4foni till husk 1)\ iiir.ins id a iniii, flit* dis- 
tinction botxvn n tlu* two borne;, thru pi .irl haih y 
IS reduced t«> the si/e id m ry snrill shot, all fnit 
tlu* heart ol tin* frr mi i eiiii; };roiiud aw'i\ St e 
I irthcr upon this suhjuit ilu aititles ilisDv\.-,r\, 
and JMai r 

The soed^- obtain^ d fiom all thca', hut espe- 
cially IroHi 11. Milpiare .ind 11. distnhnn, aie m 
Common use 'I'hey m e\ti(Tnilj lUitntne and 
inuojlai^mou*?, and ^tenorallv •iU])io\id to liii- 
nish an aporern by boiliiu; in w.itii, m all in- 
H.iinmatorv di«eas( s and atb etious ot the ihest, 
tsju'i'ally «fien ih* le is eouuh or nrdntioii 
about tla faucos Amortist tlie aneu*nt‘, deco« - 
tion ol Lailey, vwS'the pmuipal rneili- 

tine. as\\»li a** aliirn'ut, in ai'uU di * ises. llai- 
bv is till’d friau its ‘‘hi 1 Is in iniiis^ and in this 
isi'ahi'd Seoteh and 1 icneh bailoy In Hol- 
land thi v I’Kike baihy into sin dl louud ^'lain^^ 
soij.ewhat likt jie iris, A\hich is iheiefoie tallid 
p< art oailcA 

iloiuu ! M (MsrrciM ^ee C'l vAiJir r A. 

HOKnTCAM\, or Hordk idia, in atiti- 
qiitl\, a reliii^ioii*! feast held anioii{i^ the Ito- 
nianis, herein they sacrificed cattle bi;; 
Milh voiinp: 

HOKKH, a mountain of Asia, in Arabia 
Pelra'a, al the fool of which is a nionaslery, 
^here a bishop of tJie Greek chiudi re- 
sides Theic are two or three fine sprinj^s, 
and a j^reat number of fniil-trccs. 

!fOU IjHOf'N I). Iiibold!i>. Sec 

RJUM. 

HORKSTI, a people of Britain, beyond 
Solway Frith ('/V/t/7/«o), now r.slid.ile (<^V/w- 
dv7i 

IJOllT In/oolof^}. A "eiinsolfheclass 
inseita, order coleoptera. Anleiiiias moni- 
lilorui; feelers four, thicker towards the 
tip; Iip linear, rounded at the end. Two 
species, I. H. Teslacea, Rufous ; aiiU'unas 
and leo;s hlack; body loiij^, c>liiidric; male 
kind, thighs thukoi and toothed. Inhabits 
Tranquebar. 2. II. Dermcsioides. Testa- 
ceous, eyes, win^^s, and breast bla<k. in- 
habits Riirope, 

HOKITRS, an ancient jtboplc, who at the 
bep^mnin*; dwelt in the mountains of Scir 
beyond Jordan (Gen. xiv. 6 ) They had 
princes, and were powerful, e\cn before 
Ksavi made a conquest of their country, {id, 
xxxvi. 20 — 30.) The Hontes, the descend- 
ants of Seir, and the Edomites, seem after- 
wards to hare been confounded, and to lia\e 
but one people. (I'eut. ii. 2. 
xxxiii. 2. and Judg. v. 4.) They dwelt in 
Arabia Petraa, and Arabia Deserla, to the 
south-east of the promised land. We find 
the Hebrew word anin Chorim, which in 
the book of Genesis is translated Ilorites^ 
to be used in an appellative sense in several 
other passages of scripture, and to signify 
nobles, or great and powerful men (1 Kings 
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wl. H, 11. and \th.ii. lb u . 1 3. r. 7. \ 

17 ui. .T. Ml. 17. F.(cl. X. 17. Isa wxiv. 12. 
Jer. WMi. 20 \-\viv. 0); and it is very 
piobable that the Gieeks derived from hence 
llieii hnocs in like maiuiei as they derived 
‘‘ a king,'* tiom the sons of Anak, 
the f.niioiis giani in Palest me, 

HORi /ON, in |;e<igraphy and astronomy, 
a gical tilth* of the spheie, dividing tlu* 
woild into l\w) parts oi hcMiiispheics ; Ilu* 
one up]>ei .Hid visible, the oilier lov'ci and 
hill. M’iu* void IS pure Gieek, which 
litcially signJies bounding or leiiUiiialing 
the sight;' heii'g toimed of . 
drjttiio^ “ 1 bound, I limit; ’ whence it is also 
Cdlled^ino'o/ , “ limsbei.’ 

The hori7on is either tai>vualov senaillc, 
1 The ratioiiul, true, oi astioimmical hoii- 
zon, which is also t .tiled simply and abso- 
luleh tliehoiizon, is a gieal ciuh', vi hose 
plane passes tliioogh the centre of Ihecarlli, 
and whose poh*s aie the zenith and nadii. 
It di* ides tlio spheie into two equal parts or 
hemispheres. 2. 'i'he sensible, visible, <ir 
apparc‘!.t hiuizon, is a lesser circle ol the 
sphere, which divides the visible pait ol Iho 
spheie troni the invisible. Us j»olcs, too, 
aiolhc yemth .and nadir: and coiiseijaenlly 
the sensible hoi izou is paialh iti; 'herutionarj 
and it IS cut at light angles, and into two 
ecjn.il pails, by tiie veil nab These two 
horizons, though distant fiom one dnolher 
by the semidi.imelei of the earth, will ap- 
pear to coini.ii!(‘, wlum continued to the 
spheie oi the fixed stars ; because the earth 
compaied with this spliere is but a point. 

*i’iie sensible lioi i/on is divided iutpcasteni 
and vu*sL<*iii. The eastern or orlivobon/oL, 
is that part of the lioii7on vvhcicin the he.a- 
veiily bi)di/*s use. 'I he wcslein oroccidual 
hori/on is that wherein the stars set. The 
altitude or elevat.on of any point of the 
sphere is an arch ol aveilical circle intei- 
cepted hot ween it and the sensible lioiizoii. 
Ry sensible 1)01 izon IS also frequciilly meant 
a circle which dcterniiiies llic segment of 
the* suifnee ol llic earth, o\ei which the eye 
can icach; called also the physical hoiizoa 
In this sense we say, a spacious horizon, a 
nai low scHiily horizon. On looking to the 
figiiies relerred to, nndci the article I)l- 
riiLssiov, it will be mauiicst that the lugl ei 
tli(‘ spectator is raised above the earth, the 
fill ther this visible horizon will extend, as the 
lespcclive distances Al), BA, will be the 
grcatci. On account of tiie leti action of 
the atmosphere, distant v^jecis on the hori- 
zon appear highei than they rcfilly ate, or 
appear less depressed below the Iroe iiofi- 
zon .SS, and may be seen at a greater dis- 
tance, especially on the sea. M. Legei.J»t*, 
in his memoir on measuiements ol Ine 
earth, in the Mem. Acad Sci. lor tbe yc'ir 
1787, says that, from several experiments, 
he is induced to allow for lefraction a lUh 
part of the distance of the plate observed, 
expressed in degic'es and nunutes oi a great 
circle. Thus, il the distance be 14000 toises, 
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the refraction will be 1000 toises, equal to 
the 5Tth part of adegree> or 1' S”. 

Horizon of z olobe, the broad vooden 
circular ring in which the globe is fixed. 
On this ;uc several concentric circles, which 
contain the months and days of the year, 
the « orrespondiiig signs and degrees of the 
ediptk, and the points of the compass. 

Horizon, artificial. A contrivance to 
he used with Hadley’s sextant or ciuadrant, 
in taking allitudcs of the celestial bodies. 
The instrumeril is simply a plain mirror, 
AB, fig. 6, plate 86, placed perfectly hori- 
zontal. Let HE represent a ray of light 
coming from an object whose altitude is to he 
observed, the problem therefore is, to mea- 
sure the angle II EA, or the angle GEB 
which will be the same, the angle of inci- 
dence being always equal to the angle of 
reflection. To do this ^ve employ Had- 
ley's quadrant, or some other reliecting in- 
strument. (See the article Quadrant.) 
The eye of the ohserM r Ls placed at i) in 
the line KG, and bo turns the instrument 
^ about, until he sees the reth*cled image of 
' the object to be observed, Shroiigh the iiii- 
silvered pari of the horizon glas^* G he 
tlien turns round the indcv glass F h\ ils 
limb, until the image of the object to be 
observed (coining in Uic line HF) is reilcct- 
ed by the index glass F to the silvered part 
of the horizon glass G, and thence totiic 
eye of the observer at D, covering the image 
of the same object s<‘cn in the artificial 
horizon AB at E. The observation is now 
reaSoif, and the angle denoted by the quad- 
rant will be double the angle liKA . for the 
anffle measured by the quadrant will he 
HfB, which is double H E A, because JIE is 
parallel to HF, the object they tend 1o being 
supposed at an infinite distance, and II EA is 
equal GEB. 

The methods of placing a mirror hori- 
zontally are very numerous. The most 
simple and accurate, where it can be msed, 
is a dish containing mercury, but this is not 
applicable in towns, as the motion of car- 
nages, &c. causes such imdiiiatioris in tlic 
surface of the mercury , as to prevent an ac- 
curate observation being made. Figs. 3, 4, 
and 5, represent a simple and cfTectivc in- 
strument, which was invented by Mr. John 
Adams, of Edmonton $ fig. 3 is an elevation, 
fig. 4 a section, and fig- 5 a plan. It is a 
brass box a which has a top d fastened in 
it, made of dark coloured glass ; the upper 
surface of the glass is ground to a perfect 
plane, and the under surface is a segment of 
a large sphere. The box is nearly filled 
with 3cohdl| leaving a small bubble of air in 
it, md iii mounted upon three screws e / g, 
by which if can be adjusted horizotiially, 
though H sUmda upon an uneven surfaces 
athii a mw which takes out to fill up the 
box wl^ jfcbhol wheo necessary. In using 
the laM^medlv H h set down upon any solid 
Iw steady supWii;, and one or other of the 
Ibift screws titrned until the bubble of 
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air is brought exactly into the centre of the 
glass, which is known by a circular mark. 
The upper surface of it is now known to be 
horizontal, and it is used as before describ- 
ed. ^onie artificial horizons are nothing 
than n iiat piece of glass, supported 
upon three strewh, and are adjustea hori- 
zontally by applying a common spirit level 
to their surface. 

IIOIUZO'N'I'AL. fl. (from horizon.) 1. 
Near the horizon {Milton). 2. Parallel to 
the horizon ; on a level {Arhuthnot), 3. Re- 
lating to the horizon {(hambers). 

HoRizoNTiii Dial, is one drawn on a 
plane paiallrl lo the horizon, having its 
gnomon oi style elevated accoiding to the 
altit.*(le ol the pole oi the place it is design- 
ed foi . 

Horizontal Ois'iance, is that estimated 
in the direction of the horizon. 

Hon izoNT vL Leaf, in botany, horizontale 
folium Making a right angle with the 
stem— having the upper surface turned to- 
W ar Js t he sk y St‘e A n v l it s e 

Horizontal Fiowlr. A tlowerparallel 
with the sin face ; a lion/ontal root; a root 
iiiimmg'iainiediaLely imdei the surface, and 
parallel to it. 

Horizon lAL Lins, in peispcctive, is a 
right line drawn through the principal point, 
parallel fo^jUie hoiizon ; or it is the inler- 
**eclioe^ iST the horizontal and perspective 
planes. 

HokizonWl Line, or base of a hill, in 
surveying, *linc drawn on the horizontal 
plane of the hill, or that on which it stands. 

Horizontal Moow. Sec .Apparent Mag- 
Niri j)u. 

Horizontal Fakallax. See Parallax. 

Horizontal Flam, is that which is pa- 
r.vllel to the horizon of the place, or not in- 
clined to it. ' ^ 

Horizontal Range. See Projeitiles. , 

liOKlZO'h TALLY, ad. In a direction pa- 
rallei to the horizon {Bentlvy). 

HOtlMlNUM, {flormbntm t. n. 
from ocjjLft to iiicrtf*, named from its sup- 
posed qualities of provoking to venery). 
Garden darv. Salvtd sclara of Linneus. 

TIOR^’ a. (/f/ri/rn, Gothic ; hopn, Saxon.) 
1. The hard bodies whicii grow on the heads 
of some gramniiiiv orous quadrupeds, and 
serve them for weapons {Bentley). 2. An 
instrument of wind-music, made of horn 
{pry den). 0^ The extremity of the waxing 
or waning mobn {Bryden, Tkompoon). 4. 
The feeler# of a snail {Shakspeare). 5. A 
drinking cup made of horn. 6. Antler of a 
cuckold {Shak8p€are\ 7. Horu mad. Per* 
haps mad as a cuckold (Shakspeare), 

Horn is a substance so gencrdly known, 
that it is scarcely necessary to give a defi- 
nition Oi it. Growing on the heads of vari* 
ous animals, particularly the cloven-footed 
quadrupeds, horns are serviceable as weapons 
both otofieiice and defence. They are not 
very hard (though some kinds are more so 
than others) as they may be easily cot with 
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Si knife, or rasped with a file; but they are, 
from their toughness, not capable of being 
pounded in a mortar. When stronglv heat- 
ed in a Papin’s digester, they aie, at length, 
entirely con\erteI into a mass which exact- 
ly resembles gelatine in its properties. In 
thin plates, they have a degree of transpa- 
rency, which reiidciii them useful in the 
making of^the moie common kind of lan- 
terns ; hcncc also they have been some- 
times substituted for glass in windows. 
W^hen healed piopeily, they become very 
soft and Hexible, so that their shape maybe 
altered considerably ; hence they may be 
gradually pressed into a mould, and %\rought 
into various forms, as in the making of 
handles tor knncii and folks, and in many 
other instances . 

To Mr. IJalchett we aie ptmcipallv in- 
debted foi the knowledge we possr*ss of the 
composition of these and SI milai bodies; for 
though they have long been decomposed in 
many of, the piocessc'i in which they were 
employed, they were never bctoie analysed 
with any care oi siucess. Tlu*y airyiear to 
consist chiedy of a uicmln.uioas subslaULc, 
which posse »es the propcities of coagulaicd 
alblifiiVn: 41 small (]ii:in|itv ^ ea*fhy iinit- 
tcr, in which rcspeit ilnclly tlie^liiVcr lioni 
bone, and prohahlv aNo a liUlo*geleiiiie.«, 
AHer burning 500 grams of o\-liorn, Mr. 
Hatchett oblained only 1 ?^ gialm of resi- 
niurn, and not so much as half ojfrtli is proved 
to be phospiial of lime; fiom grains of 
Chamois horn, heoblaiavd only hafi a gram 
of residue, wJiuli allbrded not half that 
weight of phosphat of lime. The horns of 
the h rt and buck, howevei, contain a much 
greater proportion of eaithy mattei, dif- 
fering, as appears also fioiii the experiments 
of Sdieele a|id Rouelle, ^frojn bone 111 no 
other respect thanthat oftrontaining alargCi 
proportion of i ai tilage. 

Fioin the distillation of bones and horns, 
paiticularl v hart’s hoi 11, and reel dy ing the 
product till it becomes very mucii aUenual- 
ed, chyinists have long^wtsii in the habit of 
procuring a volatile, thin, and valuable oil, 
to vyhich the name 0*7 of Ihpyel has be*'ii 
applied in honour of the first pnepnrer. Al- 
most every other animal substance would, 
perhaps, furnish this oil, but none of them so 
easily or so plculifullv as the horn above- 
lioned. See Oil. 

Horn^ and tortoise-shell arc applied to 
mechanical purposes, which require them to 
be bent and united in various wavs; this 
performed by the aid of heat, applied either 
dry, with warmed irons or burning charcoal; 
or, by softening the horn in boding water, 
or in a weak solution of alkali ; w'hen thus 
softened, they will easily adhere. Mr. 
Aikin gives ibo foliowing process for mak- 
ing the horn-ring that surrounds a common 
opera-glass: “ A fiat piece of horn is cut 
put, or the requisite ^ape, the ends to be 
ioinod are thiuned down by a file, the piece 


is then put into boiling water till sufficiently 
supple, and is then rolled round a warm iron 
cylinder, and held in that position h) a vice, 
so that the ends over-lap 4 ..icli other: an- 
other piece of iron, heated and grooved, is 
then laid upon the seam of the joined ends, 
and pressed upon the cylinder, and there 
confined by an iron wire"; and the heat of 
the two, partially melts that portion of the 
horn, and cements the ends so completely, 
that no scam or joining can be observed 
when cold.” 

Dpdfip: or staining horn to imitate tortoise^ 
shell* 'I’he horn to be died must be first 
pressed into proper plates, scales, or other 
ll:it f 01 III, and the toilowing mixture pre- 
larcd : take of quick -lime two paits, and of 
ithaige one pail : temper them together to 
the coiisisleiue of a solt-pasle with soap-lie. 
Put this paste over all the parts of the horn, 
except such as arc propei I o be left trans- 
paieiit, in order to give- it a nearer resem- 
blance otthe tortoise-shell. The hoin must 
remain in this manner covered with the 
p'lslc till it IS thoroughly dry; when, the 
paste beiii^ brushed olf, the horn will be 
lound partly opaque and partly transparent, 
in the maimer of tortoise shell, ami when 
put ovei a foil of the kind of latten called 
^is^iriiie, will bo scarcely distinguishable 
fiom it. It leqmressoine degree of fancy 
and judgment to dispose ol t!* ‘ paste in such 
a manner as to form a ranelv of transparent 
p.arts, of ditfereiil luagnit tides and figures, 
to look like the cfiect of nature: and it will 
be an improveinent to add semitransparent 
parts, which may be done by mixing whiting 
with* some of the paiitc to weaken its opera- 
tion in paiticulai places, by which spots of 
a reddish brown will be produced, which, if 
propcrl) interspersed, especially on the edges 
of the dark parts, will greatly increase both 
ihebeautv of the woik and its similitude to 
real toi toisc-sheil. 

Horn is also a sort of musical instru- 
ment, of'tlie wind kind; chiefly used in 
hull! mg, to animate and bring together the 
dogs and tlic hunters. 

The French Iloiiv is no other than a 
wreathed or contorted trumpet. It labours 
iimlci the same defects as the truin}KJt itself; 
hut these have of late been so palliated, as 
to require no particular selection of keys 
fur this iiistriiment. In the begiinmig of 
the year 1773 , a foreigner, named Spandau, 
played 111 a concert at the opeia-liouse, a 
concerto, part w^hcreof was in the key of 
C, with the minor-third; in the performance 
of which ail the intervals se • iied to be as 
perfect as in any wiiid-instrunieiil. Tins 
improvement was effected by pulling liw 
right hand into the bottom or bell of the in- 
strument, and attempering the sounds by the 
application of his fingers to different parte 
of the tube. 

Horn or Spnr^ in botany, Colrnu^. Calcar* 
The hinder hollow part of the nectary in 
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lone extendi in n conical form : 

aa m OrchU, larkspur, &c.-^Conica pt^ 
iusikhmoi, 

or Hoor>’, a considcrabk town 
oU\ve\5R\leAYto^mces,\u N. Holland, with 
n good \\aT\»our. Here cattle arc fatted 
that come from Denmark and Holstein. It 
is seated on the £. side of the Zuyder Zee. 
I»at. 5^. 38. N. Lon. 4. 59. E. 

Horn, a town of the Austrian Nether- 
* lands^ capital of a county of the same name 
^ in the bishopric of Liege. Lat. 51. 12. N, 
Long. 5. 55. E. 

rupe-IIonN, the most southern pari of 
Terra^el-Fucgo, round which all ships now 
pass that sail into the Pacific Ocean. Lat. 
55. 58, S. Lon. 6T. 26. W. 

Horn (Harts). See Cornu Cervi, 

Horn-bcam, in Botany . See Carpinus. 

Horn Beach Tree. See C4iipjnus. 

HoRN«Bii.t, in ornithology. Sec Buccuos. 

Horned Popp r. See Celidoaium. 

Horns. See Medicago. 

• Horn Fish. See Esox- 
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hoffe, wrack and lavas in most parts off Eu* 
rope to which it adheres very dosely s colour 
black, gravish-^rcen, dark green or yd- 
lowish ; of a shining surface when broken. 
Melts before Ibe blowpipe into a gray isli eu^ 
amel with a tinge of yellow. 

HO RNBOOK, s. The first book of chiL 
dron, covered with horn to keep it unsoiled 
( Locke ). 

HORN BURG, a town of Lower Saxony, 
in the principality of Halherstadt. It is 
seated on the Isle. Lat. 52. 7. N. Lon^ 10. 
36. C. 

HORNBY, a town of Lancashire, seated 
on a branch of the river Lune, and beaiitU 
fled with a handsome parochial chapel. Here 
is a considerable manufactory of cotton. 
Lat. 54, 6. N Lon. 2. 20. W. 

HOHNt'ASTLE, a town of Lincolnshire, 
which had a casllc, as the name imports; 
from the architecture of which, and the 
Roman coins that arc sometimes dug up 
here, it is thought to have been ai^camp or 
station of the Romans. The town, is well 


Horn-shaped, in botany. See Cornutf. 

Horn M'ork, in fortification, an outwork 
composed of two demi-bastions joined by a 
curtain. See Fortifk ation. 

HORNBACH, a town of Dciix Pouts, in 
Germany. Lat. 49. 10. N. Lon. 7. 36. E. 

HORNBEIiG. an ancient town of the 
Slack Forest, in Germany# Lat. 48. 12. N. 
27. E, 

‘•’HORNBLENDA. llornble..;!, in mincra- 
l N ^ genus of the class earths, order tai- 

«osc: consisting of carboiiat of magnesia, 
an enual portion of oxyd of iron, and a nearly 
equal quantity of earbonat of lime ; soil 
opake, genersuly of a dull colour, leaving 
a streak lamellous, breaking into indeter- 
minate fragments; melting in hre, with 
ebullition, into a black opake globule. Threp 
species. 

1, H, vulgaris. Common Hornblend: with 
scarcely any lustre, of a dull colour when 
broken in any direction, and exhibiting 
lamellar pieces or rays. Found in Sweden, 
Saxony, Portugal, Bohemia, and most Eu- 
ropean mountains in solid masses, inter- 
spersed wiUi other stones : sometimes crys. 
tallized in six or eight sided prisms ; colour 
dull, green or blackish ; striated or foliated ; 
^he crystals transversely striated. 

S. H. Labradorica. Labradore Hornblend : 
sub-opake with a little lustre incurved la- 
mellar pieces, which, when broken, discover 
a coppeiW black |aternal surface. Found in 
scattered pieces in the island of St. Paul on 
tile Lab^adote coast : colour grayish-black, 
witl^ iN^metimes a shade of coppery red or 
UomgHj according to the direction of the 
light I fraeturc n^ostly curved and foliated. 

3. H. Bimltiua* Basaltic hornblend ishiu- 
H, harditiiv having a grej^lsh-white streak, 
|vhcn broHgn loi^iludmaJlly exhibiting 
lampnar pieces crystaHizing into 
linUi six or jeight sided prisms, terminated 
jfchrpe aided pjrramids^ ¥omi in ba^t 


built, ami in almost surrounded with water. 
It is a sigaiory of 13 lordships. In these 
lordships there are several chapels for the 
convenience of the inhabitants, who are at 
too greati distance from the mothcr-church, 
and pretty numerous. It has a market on 
Saturdays, and fairs in June and August. 
Lat. 5.3. 11. N. Lon.0.2. W. 

HOKNDON, a town of Essex, with a 
market on Saturdays. Lat. 51. 32. N. Lon* 
0.35 E. 

HORNE (George), an excellent English 

g relate, was born in 17.30, at Othani, iu 
^cut, of which place his father was rector. 
He received his education at the grammar- 
school of Maidstone, and tften was elected to 
a scholarship of Uoiversity college, Oxfordi 
where he took his degree of B.A, He was 
afterwards chosen fellow of Magdalen col- 
lege, and applied himself wiili great diligence 
to sacred literature, particularly the Hebrew 
languagCp He attached himself to the prin- 
ciples of Hutchinson, which at that time 
were peculiarly unfashionable at Oxford, and 
brought upon their abettors much obloquy. 
In 1753 he entered into orders, and was soon 
distinguished as an excellent preacher. He 
appeared also as an acute writer, particu- 
larly in controversy, def^mding the singular 
doctrines of Hutchinson with dexterity, and 
attacking Dr. KennicotPs interpolating la- 
bours with much learning and adroitiiess. 
His exemplary character procured for him, 
in 1768, the important station of president of 
his college, about which time he married a 
daughter of Philip Burton, esq. of Eltham iu 
Kent. He now took his degree of 0. D. 
and was appointed chaplain in ordinary to 
the king* The year following appeared his 
beautiful performance, entitiRed, Consider- 
ations on the Life of St* John the Baptist, 
being the Substance of Sermons which he 
bad preached annually at Magdalen college. 
In 177^ served the office oT vice^hanpeb 
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lor, and the same year produced hw iiiva- 
r«iable Gommentary on the Psalms, the best 
‘ work of the kind in our language. In 1781 
he was deservedly appointed bishop of Nor- 
wich, but unfortunately his infirmities were 
then so great, Hiat the church could not 
enjoy much benefit from so pure and evan- 
gelical a luminary. “ I am come to these 
steps (said he, as he was entering the palaoe) 
at a time of life when I can neither go up 
them nor down them with safety.” He died, 
full of faith and hope, inspired by the purest 
principles, and founded on the most solid 
basis, at Bath, m 1792. His remains rest at 
Eltham, and a monument has been erected 
for him in the cathedral of Norwich ; but 
his best monument and praise are his va- 
luable works, which arc, 1. A fair, candid, 
and impartial State of fti2f case between Sir 
Isaac Newton and Mr. Hutchinson ; 2* The 
Theology and Philosophy in Cicero's Sotn- 
niiim Scipionis explained, &c. 8vo; S. Spici- 
Icgium Sliuckfordiaiium, or a Nosegay for 
the Critics, in 8vo. ; 4. An apology lor cer- 
tain Ocntfeinen in the llnivei sity of Oxford, 
aspersed in a late anonymous Pamphlet, 
8\o. ; 5. A View ol Mr. KeimicolPs Method 
of GoiTcctfng the Hebrew 'I’ext, in 8\o.; 
6. Considerations on the Life oliSt. John the 
Baptist, 8 VO. ; 7. Considerations on the pojcct- 
cd Heformaiion of the Church of England, 4 to 
1772; 8. A Commentary on the Psalms, 2 vob. 
4to. and 8\o. ; 0. A Letter to Adam Smith, 
LL. D. on the Life, Death, and Philosophy of 
DavkI Hume, ]2mo.; 10. Letters on liinde- 
lity, 12mo. ; 1 1. A Letter to Dr. Pi restlej by 
an Undergraduate, Sro.; 12. Observations 
on the Case of the Protestant Dissenters, 
8vo. ; 13. Five Volumes of Sermons on se- 
^vcral Subjects and Occasions; 14. A Charge 
intended to have been delivered to the Clergy 
of Norwich al the primacy Visitation, 4to. 
1791. The reader will be highly gratified 
and instructed by reading Mr. Jones’s Life 
of this exemplary divine and apostolical 
bishop. 

HO RNED, ir. (from horn,) Furnished with 
horns (Derham)* 

HORNECK (Anthony), a learned divine of 
the English church, was born in the Lower 
Palatinate in 1641, and being designed for 
tin; ministry, he was sent to study divinity, 
first at Heidelberg under Spanheim. At the 
age of 19 he came to En^and and entered 
himself of Queen’s college, Oxford, of which 
he was chosen chaplain, and afterwards ob- 
tained the vicarage of AlHiallows, Oxford. 
The duke of Albemarle gave him the rectory 
of Doulton in Devonraire, to which was 
afterwards added a prebend in the cathedral 
of Exeter. In 1671 ne became preacher at 
the Savoy, and in 1699 he obtained a pre^ 
bendal stall at Wertminster. He died in 
1696* Dr. Horneck was a man of great 
learning and of exemplary piety. His works 
are Judicious and well known. 

HORNERS, those artificers whose busi- 
ness it is to prepare various utensils of the 
horns of cattle. The homers were a very 
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ancient and considerable fraternity in the 
city of London some hundred years ago* 
In the reign of Edward II. they complained 
to parliament, that by foreigners buying up 
the horns in England, they were in danger of 
being mined, and this business lost to the 
nation. For this reason was made the statute 
of6Ed. IV. by which the sale of horns to 
foreigners (except such as tlie said horners 
refused) wis prohibited; and the wardens 
had power granted them to search all the 
markets in London and 24 miles round, and 
to inspect J?toiirbridgc and Ely fairs, to*|)re- 
vciit such practices, audio purchase horns at 
sLated prices. But on plausible pretences 
this law was repealed in the reign of James 
1. and thereupon the old evil levived. The 
horners again applied to parlianicnl, and 
king lidward’s statute was renewed (except- 
ing as to the inspection of the fair>), and 
still lemains in lorcc. The iniporlalion of 
unwTOUght horns mto this country is also 
prohibited. The present company of horners 
were mcoiporated January 12, 1638. 

HORNET, in Entomology. See Yespa. 

HORNFOOTED, a. Hooted. 

HORN 1 US (George), professor of history at 
Leyden, was born in the Falatinate, and died 
in 1670. His principal works arc, 1. llisloria 
Ecclesiastica ad ann. 1666; 2. De Originibiis 
Americaius. 8vo. ; 3. Gcograplna verus & 
nova. 

HORNSEY, a |n«*ilinie town in the E.^ 
Riding of Yorkshire, with a market on Mion- 
days. Near it is a incie two miles Ion; and 
one broad, famous for its nike and cels. Lat. 
53.56. N. Lon. 0.1. W. , 

Horn si: Y, is also the name of a vil- 
lage ill Mid^esex, about five miles north of 
London. , 

HORNSILVBR. the name by which a 
white flaky precipitate formed by dropping 
muriatic acid into a solution of silver in 
nitric acid, was formerly distinguished. 
This compound is now termed Muriat of 
silvery which sec. 

110RN8TEDIA. In botany, a genus of 
the class mouandria, order monogynia. 
Calyx bifid ; corol with a long filiform tube 
and double border, the exterior three parted ; 
nectary tubular; capsule three celled, oblong. 
Two species— natives of Malacca, 

HORNWRACK, in Helminthology. See 
Fl.lihl RA. 

HORO'GRAPHY. and An 

account of the hours. Or, the art of making 
dials, &c. to tell the hours. And the same 
meaning is generally given to the word 
H0ROI4OG10GRAPUY. 

HOROLOGIUM, ’iipaxoyiov, composed ot 
(upa bora, “ time, hour,” and xayo;, “ speech, 
discourse,” a common name among am leiit 
writers for any instrument, ormacluue tor 
measuring the hours; (see CiiRONOMETEa). 
Such are our clocks, watches, sun-dials, 
dec. See Clock, Watch, Dial^ and Clep- 
sydra. , 

HOROLOGIUM, in astronomy, Ike cler :, 



' jl^NRiUMSK!?, that broact^ of mechanical 
e^eaCe Irhich eoabkii us to nteasure Uic por- 
^ewa of lime. We jutige of tie lapse of time 
\i| tie succession of seasiblc events ; and the 
tnost couveiuent and accurate measures of 
•\\s (waaVAv ate denvedfeom motions, either 


uniform, or else repeated at cquhl intervals. 
Of the f^ormer kind, the i otatioa of the earth 
>• on its axis is the most exact, and the situa- 


^ tionof its surface with regard to the fixed 
atars, or less simply, with rcgaid to the sun, 
constitutes the means for dclennming the 
parts of time as they follow each other. See 
Asironomy and Di\cmi 4(<. Of the latter 


ki.d, the rotation of machincrj, consisting 
of wheel-work, moYcd by a weight or spring, 
and regulated by a penduluin or hatance, 
affords lastrumeiits of which the utility 
well known. The term horology' is at pre- 
sent more jiarticuiarJ} eoutiiicd to the piiii- 
ciplcs upon which the art of making clocks 
• « and w^atches is esIahliiiJied. A considerable 
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A sense of 
me hoidy. A 
fever. 


crei^ing in different pans of 
symptom of the approach of 


HORRI’SONOUS, a. (harritonom, hat.) 
Sounding dreadfully. 

HO'RROUR, ». (harror, tat.) 1. Ter- 
rour mixed with detestation (Daviei). 2. 
Dreadful thoughts. (Shak.) S. Gloom » 
dreariness (Pope). 4. (In medicine) Such 
a shuddering or quivering as precedes an 
ague lit ; a sense of shuddering or shrink- 
ing ( Quincy ), 

Ilorrour is that very strong and painful 
emotion excited by the view or contempU- 
lion of something peculiarly atrocious in 
the conduct of another; by some vice 
which exceeds the usual exliavagance of 
vice, enormities such as surpass the bounds 
of common depravily ; such as impurities 
too gross So be named, profligacies too 
shocking to he repenh^d, and cruelties that 
make us shuddei at the iccital. It may al- 
so he excited by the extremes of agony, 
mental or corpoieal, by sufferings and pu- 
nishments at which our natures recoil. This 


portion of this extended subiect of research passion may be deemed tlie antipode of ad- 
nasbeeu given undci the article Clock. See miration. See Co(.a\, p. 171. 
also ScAPKM erf T, Watch, & c \ IIorrovr of at was an imaginary 

HORO'METRY. *. and The principle among the ancient philosophers, to 

aft of measLi ling hours (Brawn), which they ascribed the ascent of water in 

HOROPTER, m optics, is a tight line pumps, and other similar phenomena, which 
, drawn through the point wheic the two op- are now known to be occasioned by the 
tic axes meet ^ paiailei to that which joins weight of the air. 

the two pupils. ‘ liORHOX (Jciemiab), an English astro- 

* HOROSCOPE, in astrology, the degiee or iiomer, was hoi n in Lancashire about 1619. 
point of the heavens rising awove Ihc easlcrji He leceivcd his academual education at 
point of the horizon at any given time when Emanuel college t’anibridge, after which 
a prediction is to be made of a future cieiil ; he retired to Wool near Liverpool, where he 
lus, the fortune of a person then born, the devoted himself wholly to the study of 
success of a design then laid, the weather, astronomy and making observations ; bui 
&c. The word is composed of horuy was cut off by a sudden dhath in 1640. He 
“ hour,” and the verb crxturofjkaiy spe^iOy con- was the first person who ever observed the 
oideroy “ I consider,” transit of Venus^ter the sun’Ndisk, an ac- 


Horo SCOPE is also used for a scheme, or 
figure, of the twelve houses ; i. e. the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, wherein is marked the 
disposition of the heavens for any given 
time. 

HORREiS, in Roman antiquity, granaries. 

HO^HRENT, G. (horrensy Lai.) Pointed 
atitward ; bristled with points {Milton), 

HO'RRIBLE, a, {horvibiUoy Lat.) Dread- 
ful; terrible; shocking; hideous; enor- 
mous (South), 

HO'RRIBEENESS, s, Drcadfuhiesa ; hi- 
daonsness; terribloness ; fearfulness. 

HO'ERIREY, ad. (from horrihh.) 1. 
BreadfiiRv , hidnausly (Milton), 2, To a 
dreadful degree ( Locko). 

HO RRID^ «• (herridics, Lat.) 1, Hide- 
ms | dreadful; shorkijog (Skakstpearc), %, 
Shedbmst uapleasing (Popo), 

Su rugged 

r* (from horrid). Hide* 
ousnesst emHriuiliy (Uummvnd), 

€L (h^rrifiem ut.) Caus- 
ing herroi# (2%msim), 


count of which, drawn up by himself, was 
published by Hevelius at Dantzic in 1661, 
under the title, Venus in Solcpariter visa, 
anno 1639, Nov. 24. Dr. Wallis published 
some of his papers in 1673, under the tide 
of Opera Posthuma. 

There are two things particularly, which 
will perpetuate the memory of this extraor- 
dinary young man : the one is, his being the 
first who ever predicted and saw a transit of 
Venus: the other is, his New Theory of 
Lunar motions, which Newton hiiuself made 
the ground-work of atl astronomy rela- 
tive to the moon ; this great man. always 
spoke of Horrox as a genius of Hie first 
rank. 

HORSE, s, fhopK Saxon.) 1. Aneighf- 
ing quadruped, used in war, and draught, 
and carriage (Shakspeare), 2, A constdliM' 
tion (Creech), s. It used in the plural 
sense, hut with a singular terminetion, for 
horses, hprsem^, or caTulrT (C^vmiien}p 
4. Something on which a,ay thing is support- 
ed : 4^ a horse todry lineii oAp fi. A wooden 
niad^ine which soUiecs ride hy way of puw 
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6. Joined to another substantive, 
it siffnifi€s nomeUiipg tergc OT coarse ; as, 
lursqfttce, a faee of which the features arc 
large and indelicate. \ 

Hoa». ». «• (from the noun.) 1. To 
mount upon a horse (Bacon). 9. To carry 

om on S»e back. S. To ride foy 
/s!hak ) 4. To cover a mare ( %nf or timer j, 
^ HoasE. See Fiouus. For the breeding, 
rearing, &c. of the horse, see Bbeei)i.ng, 
Coi-T, &c. For the methods of training and 
managing, see Hoiisr.MASsnir, Brcakino, 
Manaoe. The iia.ue» by which those for 
riding are distmguis ed iii the piestiit day, 
are road-hoises, ridmg-horses, saddle-horses, 
t’hajimeii’s hoises, hacks, hackneys, 
ladies’ horses or pads, hunters, running Iioi- 
ses, raccis, race-horses, gallopers, managed 
.hofses, chargers, lrooj>fliiorses, post-hacks 
Of post-horses, trotters, cantoiing-hacks or 
canterei'., double-carrying horses, galloways 
and poiu>^s. 

('onccTiung the diffcient colours of hor- 
ses, and Iheir appropriate advantages, sec 

COI.OL’IIS. 

At the age of two ycais, or t^o years and 
a half, the lifirse is capable of propagating; 
and at even an earlieigage, the mare is capu- 
*ble of receiving him. But the foals of so 
early an embrace are generallj weakly and 
ilUforined. The horse should never be ad- 
mitted to the. marc till he is four, or four 
and a half, even in the case of draft horses; 
fine horses never before they are six ; and 
Spanish stallions not before they are seven. 
The maic is gcuerallv^m season from the 
beginning of April till the end of June; but 
their chief aidour for the horse continues 
only about fifteen or twenty da\s, and it is 
this ciilicnl period that should be made 
choice of. The stallion should Ix^ sound, 


the mare of ^ country vrill produce a fine 
horse, provided she be well made, and of Im* 
exceptionable breed. 

Mares go with young eleven months and 
some days. Contrary to the cou^mon cus- 
tom among quadrupeds, they br^ng 
standing instead of lying. They coutmue 
to bring forth till the age of *ixt4ien or eVgh- 
teen ; and both horses and maree live lill 
near thirty/ years old. Hordes cast ibeitbair 
once a-year, gencraity in the sptinff, but 
sometimes in the autumn. At this period 
they are weak, and require more care than 
at any other season. 

In Peisia, Arabia, and most eastern coutr- 
tiies, the horse is never gelt as in Europe i 
China, perhaps, furmsbes the only eveeptioa 
in the east. This operation greatly dimi- 
nishes their courage and spirit, and proba- 
bly their strength; but it makes them more 
tractablcs gentle, and good-humoured. To 
take all the advantage of their sex, the ope- 
ration, instead of being performed, as it is 
often done, at twelve or eighteen months of 
age, should be delayed till they are two 
years old, or somewhat more; tne gelding* 
will tlieii retrain some portion of the naturm 
sticngth and courage of the sUUion. 

'fhe English have ever been attentive to 
an exact ciiUWation of good horses, and in 
very wirly limes set a high value on their 
breed. The esteem in which English horses 
were held as long ago as the reign of AtheU 
start, may be eolI(‘cted from a law of that 
monarch, winch piohihtled their exporta- 
tion, unless where they were designed as 
presents. These, however, must have been 
native horses, as our couimcrcc was at that 
period too limited to allow us to have pc- 
ceUed improvement from any but the Ger- 
man kind, whieti, nevertheless, could not 


well inad% vigorous, and of a good breed. 
For fine^ iiaddle-horseii^ Aiabians, Turks, 
Barbs, and Andalusiaiisi are preferable to all 
others. Next to these, British stallions, for 
they arc for the most pail a progeny Iroin 
the above, and arc very little degenerated. 
The ItaJlan, and especially the Neapolitan 
stallions, are also good males to breed fiom. 
The best stallions for draught or carnage 
horses, are those of Naples, Denmark, and 
cs{>ectally Holstein and Friesland. For 
draught horses, they should be at least fif- 
teen hands high; for saddle-horses, from 
fourteen to fifteen. Nor should the colour 
be disregarded altogether ; of whatever hue, 
black, gray, bay, or sorrel^ it should be 
bright a,ud perfect in its kind. Indepen- 
dently of whAch, the stallion selected should 
have courage, 'spirit, agib^y, tractability, a 
sensible mouth, and auire limbs. 

The mare contcibnAcalessto the lieauty of 
her offspring than the stoUion ; but she is 
said to contribute more to their constitution 
and stature. For elogaot horses, the Spanish 
amt Italian mares are fo be preferred i but 
for draft horses, thpi^e of Britain and Nor- 
mandy. However, stallion is good, 


add lOtich to their value. 

Nb country can bring a parallel to the 
strenjjth and size of our draught horses, the 
speed of our racers, or the union of strength 
and activity in our cavalry. 

In this metropolis, there are instances of 
horses that arc able to draw on a plain for 
a small space, the weight of three ton ; and 
which, with ease," can draw half that weight 
for a continuance. Some of our mill horses 
will carry at one load thirteen measures, 
which at 70lb. each, amounts to 9101b. inthc 
aggregate, being a burthen loo heavy for 
smaller carnets. Our race-horscs, especially 
Childers and Eclipse, have literally, as M. 
Condarmine has observed, outstripped the 
wind: and our cavalry, by their Linpctuous 
charge, have brok^ through French co- 
iunuu^ when the heavier German horses 
were incapable of accompanying them. 

HO RSEBACK, a. (horse and hack.) Hid- 
ing posture ; the stale of being on a horse, 
f Brown J. 

Horse Bcsch, in botany. Sec Cab^tovs. 

Horse Bean, in botany. See FxpA. 

HO'RSEBbOCK. s. (horw hXAbUHtko) A 
block on which they climb to hoae.. 
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HORSEBOA'T. «. (korte and boat.) A 
boat uacd in ferrying horses. 

HORSEBO'Y. *. (horse and boi/.) Ahoy 
employed in dressing horses ; a stablc>boy. 
Knoll, ') 

HO'RSEBUK VKEK. s. (hor^em^ break.) 
One whose employ meal is to lame horses to 
the saddle ( ( rcech }. 

Horse Chlsinut. Fee (Escvlus. 

Horse Klv. Fee Hippobosca. 

Horse Guards. Fee Guards. 

Horse Muscle, ill conchology. See My- 
riLus. 

HoRsL-nAcivG, a useful and favomiic fport 
among tiie supeiior classes ot our countrymen, 
as wuU as of high antiquity. In modern timt s, 
howocr, it has been chiefly hi ought into notice, 
and pressed forward into celebrity, by Charles 
II. and Uie great duke of Cinnbcrland, unde to 
his present majesty. Tins amusement has been 
conceived of no small consequence to the breed 
of excellent hoises in the country, and it has 
hence been patronised by the legislature in a va- 
riety of acts passed expressly on this subject 
By these, in order to preront those scandalous 
cheats and immense losses which hai c so fre- 
quently dishonoured the turf, it is enacted, 
ThatHio person whatsoever shall enter, start, 
or TUB any hoise, inArc, or gelding, for any 
plate, pri/e, sum of money, ot other thing, 
unless such hoise, nure, or gelding, shall he 
truly and houajide tlie prop'^rty of, and belong, 
ing to, such person soenteiiiig, stalling, or run- 
ning the sanm • nor shall any peison enb r and 
Start more than one (loisc, ina-c, or gelding, for 
ime and the same plate, pn/.e, or sum of money, 
finder the forfeiture of the hois^ hoiscs, or 
value thereof. "" 

Any person who ‘■hall enter, start, or run a 
hnrse, marc, oi gelding, for less \ aluc than dOL 
shall forfeit the sum of 3001. Any per.<ion ^^ho 
shall print, publish, advertise, or proclaim any 
money, or other tiling, to be run for, of loss 
baluethan AOI. forfeits the sura of 1001 Every 
race for any plate, pi ue, or sum of mone}'', to 
be begun and ended in one day. Horses may 
run on Neiv market Heath, in the counties of 
Cambridge and Black Suffolk, and Hamblcton, 
in the county of York, for less ^alue than dOl. 
without incurring any penalty. 

All and every sum and sums of money paid 
for entering of any horse, mare, or gelding, to 
start for any plate, prize, sum of money, or 
other thing, tthall go and be paid to tlic .second 
best horse, mare, or gelding, which shall start 
or run for such plate, prize, or sum of money, 
as aforesaid. Provided, that nothing therein 
contained shall extend, or be construed to ex- 
tend, to prevent the starting or running any 
horse, marc, or gelding, for any plate, prize, 
sum of money, or other thing or things issuing 
out of, or paid for, by the rents, issues, and 
profits, of any lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments; pr of or by the interest of any sum or 
sunm 0f money chargeable with the same, or 
approi^ated to that purpose. 

Kypiy mare, or gelding, entered to 

start or inn Any plate, pnze, sum of money, 
or other thing lildiatioever, shall pay the sum of 
% 2s. And bo it .further enacted, That the 
owner of every horn,, mare, or gelding, entered 
to start or run%»r any plate, prize, sum of 
money, or ether thing, shall, previous to the 
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entering or starting such horse, marc, or geld- 
ing, pay the sum of 21. 2s. oh the duty for one 
year, into the hands of the clerk of the course, 
book-keeper, or other person authorized to make 
the entry ol &uch horse, mare, or gelding ; and 
if any owner shall, prcMous to the sterting, 
neglect or icftis'? to pay the said sum of 21. 2s. 
for such entrance, to the clerk of the course, 
hooL-keeptr, or other person authorized to make 
ihi entry as afo esaid, the owner or ouiicrs of 
cMiy biich horse, marc, or gelding shall for- 
te It and pay the sum of 201. 

The follo'*ing aic the rules chiefly obsened 
in racing! 

Hoiscs take their necs fiom May tlaY. 

17t>0 \ ards .ii< a mile 
240 >aids a distance. 

Tour inches a hand, 
bouiti'cn pounds a uton^. 

When horses arc matclicd at catch weights, 
each party may appoint any person to ride, w ith- 
out weighing 1 ithcr before or after the lacc 

Give and take plates aic tor horses ol four- 
teen hands high, to carr> a stated w'cight, abos c 
or below whii h more oi Icas is to be carried, al- 
lowing sc^ on pounds lor e\ cry inch. See Cue 
and Taki 

A whun plate \» weight for ago, and weight 
for im*hcs 

A post match Is made by inserting the age of 
the horses m thc§i1tcles, and the parties possess 
the privilege of bringing any horse of that age 
to the post, without making any previous de- 
claration wiiatevcr, of name, colour, or quali- 
fications. 

For a handicap match, sec Uakdicap. 

Kidci.s must ride their hoises (after running) 
to the scales to w'cigh, and the hoise of him 
who dismounts without so doing, or who wants 
weight when weighed, is deemed a distanced 
horse. 

The horse whose head first reaches the ending 
post w ms the heat. 

Jf a rider fall from his horse, ^nd the horse be 
rode in by a person w ho is ot proper weight, he 
will take place the same as if the accident had 
not happened, provulcd the second rider go 
back to the place where the first fell. 

Horse’s plates (or shoes) not allowed m the 
weight 

Horses not entitled to start, without having a 
proper certificate p rggu ced of their age, if re- 
quired, at the timewMficd in the articles, ex- 
cept wlicie aged hoir|fl|^e included; and iu Uiat 
case, a junior horseway enter without a cer- 
tificate, provided be carry the same weight as 
the aged. 

All bets arc for the best of the plate, where 
nothing is said to the contrary. 

For the best of the plate, where tliere are 
three heats run, the horse is deemed second best 
who wins one. 

For the best of the heats, the horse is second 
that beats the others twice out of three times, 
though he do not win a heat. 

In all bets, cither better may demand stakes 
to be made; and on refusal, may declare the 
bet void. A confirmed bet cannot be off but by 
mutual consent. 

If one of the parties be absent on the day of 
running, a public declaration may be made of 
the bet upon the course, accompanied with a 
demand, whether any person present will make 
stakes for the absent party, which proposition 
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not being acceded to, the betmiy be declared 

''"‘’sets agreed to be paid or received in town, or 
at any other parUcular place, cannot be declared 

off on the courw. ^ „ 

If a match be made for any particular da} , 
in any mccun{$ at Newmarket, and the parties 
agree to change the day, all bets must stand ^ 
but if m a diflorent meetHig, the bets made 
befoio the alteration are void. 

The person who Uys the odds, has a right to 
choose his horse or the field 


When a peison has oliostn his horse, the field 
is what si arts against Inni, but there is no held, 
if tlio horse so named lias no opponent. 

Bets made for pounds, are al^^ays paid in 
guineas. 

If odds be laid, without mentioning the horse 
bcfoie it is over, it must he dcieniiined as the 
bc*ts were at the time of making 

Bets made in running, aie not determine J 
till the plate is ivon, it the particular lieat be 
not mentioned at the time of betting. 

W hcr^j a plate is won by two heats, the pre- 
ference of th(‘ horses is detcinimed by the 
places they arc in at the termination of the se- 
cond heat 

I^orses running on the wrong side of a post, 
and not turning hack to recover their ground 
completely, aic distanced. 

Hoises drawn between any dl the heats, be- 
fore the plate IS won, are distanced. 

iloist s me deemed distanced, if their riders 
cross and jostlCi when the articles do not per- 
mit It. 

If a horse win the fust heat, and all ottiers 
draw, they aie not distanced, it he start no 
inoK* ; but it he stait again by himsclt, the 
drai^n hoises are distanced. 

W'hen bcis are made after a heat upon a <«iib- 
sequent event, it the horse so betted upon do 
not start, the bets so made arc void. 

When three horses ha\ c each won a heat, they 
only must start tor a fourth, to dcteiniiiie on 
the respective bets yet undecided. ' 

No boise dan be distanced in a fourth heat. 

When tlie words “ play or pay” are included 
W a bet, It is thus decided : the horse that does 
not appear, and is not ready to start, at the time 
appointed, is tlic loser, while the other is the 
winner, although he goes over the course by 
himself^ 

In running heats, if^H&nnot be derided 
which is first, the heat'9|||men called a dead 
heat, and the horses may all start again; unless 

should happen m tlie last heat, and then it 
must only be contested between the tw o horses, 
either of which if he had won, would haic de- 
cided the race ; but if tlierc be no two horses thus 
circumstanced, the others may all start again. 

Bets made upon horses winning any number 
of plates within the year, remain m force till 
the first day of May. 

Money given to have a bet laid, not returned, 
if not run. 

To a proposed bel;, whoever Brst says done” 
jto It, makes it a confirmed bet. 

Matches and bets are void on the decease of 
cither party before they are determined. 

The turf most celebrated in the annals of 
racing, not only in our own country, but all 
jover the world, is Newmarket. The following 
th0 exact distances of its different courses : 


' Purl. Vds. 


Till- Beacon Course - - - 

. 

- 4 

1 

138 

Ldbt three miles of ditto 

- 

- 3 

0 

4.> 

Prom the Ditth-m - - - 

- 

- 

{) 

97 

The last mile and a distance of B. 

C. 1 

1 


Ancastcr mile 

* 

. 1 

0 

18 

Fox’s course ----- 

. 

. 1 

6 

55 

From the turn of the lands, 

in 

- 0 

5 

181 

Clermont Cour^.c (from the Ditch) 

1 1 

5 

217 

to the Duke’s StiUid - - < 

. . 

J * 


Across the Flat - - - - 

- 

- 1 

2 

41 

Rowley mile ----- 

. 

- 1 

0 

1 

Ditch mile ------ 

. 

. 0 

7 

178 

Abingdon mile - - - . 

. 

. 0 

7 

211 

Two lliiddlc miles of B C. - 

. 

- 1 

7 

125 

Two Yems Old Couise - - 

. 

- 0 


I3G 

Yearling Course - - - - 

- 

. 0 


117 

Round Course ----- 

- 

- 3 

(> 

93 

Duke’v Couisc - - - - - 

. 

- i 

0 

184 

Bunbmy’s Mile - - - - 

- 

- 0 

7 

208 


Dutton's Couisc - -- -..-3 0 0 

The New' Roundabout Course on the Flat is 
nearly a mile and Ihiee quarters. 

The great and leading qualifications of a horse 
bred for the turf, is the purity of his blood, 
which can onlv be insured by the truth of his 
podigr^, and this, to hr authentic, must be 
signed by the breeder, and is m purchase and 
sale always transferied w'lth the horse, it dis- 
tinguishing maik of judgment in racing, is first 
to asceitam the exact speed of the horse, and 
then to discover ot what precise weight he is 
master ; that be may not be retarded in one, 
by being overloaded wiih the other. Kxpeii- 
ence has long since fully demonstrated, upon 
miimte trial (for thetiuil has been repeatedly* 
made even to the key of the stable door,) that* 
the smallest additional weight is v i‘ consequence,' 
and hence judges, whosi ai^ard has been often 
appealed to, hesitate not to alhrni, tliat the addi- 
tion of seven pounds w'eiglit carried by on* 
hors>c, where himself and lus antagonist are of 
the ijame age, speed, strength, blood and bone, 
will, if the ground be run honestly over, make 
the diireiencc of a whole distance, winch is ^40 
y ards lit four miles only. 

The racihg weights most in use for the last 
half centurj', varied however to age and qua- 
lification, ha\c been from about seven stone 
seven, to nine stone twelve, or ten stone; ex- 
cept in matches with two years old, and yearlings 
at light or feather weight, and the king’s hun- 
dreds, for which (till some trifling alterations 
lately adopted) they carried, at six years old, 
twelve stone. There are, how'ever, some new 
clubs, lately instituted by noblemen and gentle- 
men of distinction, at Bibury and Kmgseote, in 
Gloucestershire, where the weights are advanced 
beyond the former example, to twelve or thirteen 
stone, upon a well-founded principle of exciting 
emulation in breeders to pay some attention ta 
bone as well as to blood. 

The certificate of a horse’s age generally runs 
as follows t 

Raby Castle, March 1, 1807. 

I hereby certify, That m\ bay colt, Hap Ha- 
zard, got by Sir Peter Teazle, dam by Eclipse, 
was bred by me, and that he was no more than 
four years old last grass. D— — ' 

llie article of a match is usually drawn up 
thus : 

October 12, 1798. 

Sr H. T. Vwie’* b. horse, Halbbtotonian, 
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Jby King Fergus, dam by Highflyer, now six 
years, carrying 8st. 31b. is matched against Mr. 
Cookson’sb. horse, Diamond, by Highflyer, (out 
of the dam of Sparkler,) now five years old, 
Carrying 8st. over the Beacon Course at New- 
market, on Monday m the next Craven Meeting, 
for 3000 guineas, half forfeit ; with a power rc- 
aerved to altar the day and hour, or either, b 
consent. H. T. V. 

J. C. 

This match was run on Monday, Maich 25, 
1799, and won by Hambletonian, (five to four 
in his favour at stalling). 

Article of a produce match for Spring Meet- 
ing, 1803: 

The produce of SirT. Gascoign’s Golden Loc ks, 
covered by King Fergus, against the produce of 
Mr. Fox’s dam of Calomel, covered by BeninL - 
brough, for 200 guineas each, half forfeit. Colt'-, 
to carry 8st. Fillies 7st, lllh. Last mile and a 
half. No produce no forfeit. 

Produce matches, and piodure sweepstakes, 
4ire generally made and entered into during the 
time the respective mares are in foul. 


Article of a post product^ match of2(X) gumf as 
each. Colts to carry bist. 71b. I illies 8st. lib. : 
Mr, Clifton’s expectation, 

Mr. Clifton’s Kusiat la, 

Mr. Clifton’s sister to GaWiel, 

Mr. Dawson’s Sincerity, 

Mr. Dawson’s Highflyer marc, 
out of Sincerity, 

Mr Dawson’s blind Highflyei 
mare, 

Each to bring the pioduoe of one of the*<e, 
whichsoevei be chooses, toriiriovei lviia\esmirt 
when foiii years old. 


f co\ niirn in 
t AbbcTbulle. 

^ Coriander, 


Articles for a sweepsta^v*. 

Oxfoi'il, ' — ■■ ■■ 

\Vc, whose names are hereunto subsenbed, 
do .igMV to run for a sweepstakes of 50 irumea's 
each, ovrr Port Meadow, on the last clay of 
Oxford races next ensuing j the holies to carry 
the, gold cup weights, ‘vi/. four yeais old 7sl. 715.^ 
five years old 71b. six yeais old 9st. and 
aged fist. 4*b. one four-mile heat. The w inner 
of^thegold cup to carry 71b. extia. The sub- 
scribers to name their horses to the clerk of the 
course, on or before the fii'jt day of March 
next ; and the subscription to close on that day. 
The stakes to be paid into the hands of the clerk 
df the course before .<>tarting, oi the subscrip- 
tion to be doubled. Five subscribers, or no 
race. 

Notifieation for hunters sweepstakes. 

Kochester, . 


A sweepstakes of 10 guineas each, for hunters 
(oarrying 12st. one four-mile heat, to be rode 
by gentlemen) that ha\ « never started for plate, 
htatolv or sweepstakes, and to be bima fide the 
property of subscribers, and which bare been 
regttla^y hunted the preceding season as hnn- 
ters, and not merely to have obtained the name ; 
and .lu^e -paver had a sweat with an inten- 

tie« tPitui heCore the first of May next ensukig. 
CeiMontMl of their having hunted regularly to 
be raiginwcd) from the owner or 

owpar|i{< hounds with which they liave 

huntedi alMi^-th bA npipnd to the clerk of the 
course on 4 ^ Wore the first of Apnl neitt; and 
theiSekep^ 1m at the same time, or 

the bosse to star^ Si* subscri- 

She the articles Jockey Cecfe, 
PiAW, TiiirimiMG, and Tvikf* 


HORSE Badish^ in botany. See Coch^ 

LEAKKIS. 

When steeped and digested in vinegar, 
during a fortnight, it i.s said effectually to 
remove freckles ih the face. 

In paralytic complaints, horse-radish has 
sometimes been applied, with advant^e, as 
a stimulating remedy to the parts affected. 
A strong; intusion ot' it excites vomiling; 
and is greatly recommended by Sydenham 
in dropsies, particularly such as succeed in- 
termittent fevers. Prof. Beckmann mentions 
this vegetable among the most proper sub- 
stances tor tanning or currying leather: and 
we believe il is sometimes used in dyeing a 
stiau -colour. 

Horsi*. (River.) See Hippopotamus, 

Horse (Sea.) See Hippocampus. 

IloHsL-siioE, aplate of iron contrived for 
the prescrvalion of the horse’s foot to the 
size of uhich it is adapted. See Shoeing 
and Hoof. 

Horse-shoe, in fortification, is a small 
work, sometimes of a round and sometimes 
of an o^.il ^gurc, enclosed with • parapet, 
sometimes raised in the moat or ditch, or in 
low grounds, ami sometimes to covet agate, 
or to SCI \e as a lo|lguienl for soldiers. See 
F0RTII'lCATI|^!y^. 

ifoKSErSHOP>iiEAD, jiH affcction of the 
bends of infants, in which thp sutures of the 
skull arc too open, or too great a space oc- 
curs between them ; so thai the npertuic is 
trequrntly nol close , or the cranium in that 
part docs nol become hard and firm, till the 
age of piibeiiv. This opening increases as 
often as llie child takes cold ; and, if it con- 
tinue foi a long scries of years, it is gene- 
rally regarded as a sign of weakness, or 
sliolt lite. In this case, the usual practice 
is to rub the head occasionally with warm 
I urn or brandy, mixed with thc-white of an 
egg, or a littfe palm-oil: it will also be ad- 
visable to wear a small cushion over such 
aperture, by which it will not only be pro- 
tected from the cold air, but likewise from 
receiving sudden imury; and consequently 
the closing of it will be promoted. Such in- 
fants ought to be watched with additional 
care, to prevent any accidental falls, or 
blows on the head, which to them would be 
fatal. Sometimes the disorder arises from 
a collection of waters in the head, called an 
hydt'oetphalm^ which see. 

Horse-tail, in botany^ See Equisetov. 

Horse Tail, Shrubby. See Ephebiu. 

Hobsb Tongue. See Ruscus. 

Horse Vetch, in botany. See Hirpo* 

CREPIS. 

HO RSECOURSER. s. (Aerseandco»rMr.) 
1. One that runs horses, or keeps horses for 
the race. 2. A dealer in horses 

HO'RSEBUNG. s. (fierse ami dko^.) The 
excrement of horses {Femkamy* 
HORSEE'MMET. #, {hi>rae and eeintel*) 
Ant of a la^e kind. 

HO^RSEFLESH. s« (kerse and>li?sfiO Thp 
flesh of horses (Bacon). 

O'RSEFLYi s. (hone and fiy.) A By 
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that stings horses, and sucks their blood. See 
MuscA.and HipponoscA. _ 

HO'KSEHAIR. s. (hone and hair.) The 

hair of horses (iJrydcn). 

HOR SELAUGH, s. yhorse and laush.) A 
loud ’violent rude laugh (Pope). 

HO'RSELEECH. «. (horse and leech.) 1. 
A great leech that bites horses. (Shaksp.) 2. 
A farrier (Ainsworth). 

HO'RSELITTEK. s. (horse and litter.) A 
carriage hung upon poles between two 
horses, in which the person carried lies 
along. (Macca.) 

HO'RSEMAN. s. Qtorse and man.) 1 . One 
skilled in riding (Drjfden). 2. One that 
serves ii. wars on horseback. (Arh.) 3. A 
rider ; a man on horseback (Prioi). 

HORSliIMANSHlP, the art of iidiag with 
^race, safety, and fcailobstjess, on horseback. 
To attain which, we shall fi/Shr a few rules and 
observations, for the benefit of those w ho do not 
know how to nde, rather than the pruisal of 
those who do. The man who is adroit in this 
exercise, having examined tlie condition of his 
horse, and its furniiure, approaches him gently, 
opposite the shoulder of the near or left side ; 
when faemg^Uie wither, he takes the reins of the 
bndle with a tuft of the mane firmly lu his left 
hand, the bridle being of ab(4iit the same Jcimth 
It IS held at wlien mounted. The )>orsc starimii^ 
still, which he should always biA aifoufitomcd to 
do when mounting, and not before, hi^ right 
hand is employed m supporting the stirrup on 
that side, for the reception of his left loot, 
when that is safel^ introduced, his right-h»md 
IS removed from the' stirrup to the binder part of 
the saddle, where it foiins a lever to assist m 
raising^ the right leg from the ground, and in 
passing It gradually and steadily mer the body 
of the horse, when it falls readily into tiic stir- 
Itip on the opposite side. When fiist the reins 
are taken in hand, due obsen ance should be 
made of the medium at which they arc to be 
held; that is, not tiglit enough to make the 
horse uneasy, pr run back, nor slack enough to 
afford him an ^ppoilunt^ tp^^set before bis 
rider is firmly seated. 

When mounted, the body should be kept easy, 
but erect, inclining rather backwards than for- 
wards; the weight chielly .resting upon the 
horse’s posteriors, with a moderate pressure of 
both the legs upon the sides of the hoise. To 
pieservc which position free from coni»tramt and 
stiffness, the proper length of tlie stirrups is a 
matter material to be attended to ; for unless 
they are in length adapted to the stature of the 
rider, it will be impractieable for him to keep 
a firm and graceful scat, particulaily w'itli vio- 
lent, vicious, or restive horses, upon many 
emergencies. The general error, amongst inex- 
perienced horsemen, is that of having their stir- 
nips lidicttlouBly short, by which they strangely 
conceive they insure their own safety , though 
the opposite M the fact, and especially with a 
spirited horse I for the kneeb being lifted above 
the skirt of the «addle» the thighs are rendered 
nseless, the legs prevented fitim affording their 
necessary assistanoe, and foe rider is left with- 
dot a seat or fulcrum by tfoioh bo can maintain 
bis Mfoon ; and bel^ alttlnfote rocking and 
left entir^ at the mercy of his 
jioMch TOS stirrups SlMld bo etdctiy of that 
length in which, the rider sitting upon his horse, 
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uiUicr still or in action, may be able to disen<« 
ga 5 >e his foot from them by a single motion, or 
be able to catch Or recover them with equal 
facility. 

These remarks, properly attended to, the body 
will bii found easy, firm, and commanding; 
free from all those rockings, jerkings, and twist- 
ings, homctimci over the horse’s bead, at others 
ovci hi*> tail, too liFtcn displayed by the inest- 
periciK vi\, b»fi-hAiid is termed the bridle- 
hand, and the lelt ulbow must come nearly into 
gentle conUct with the body, which it has al- 
ways fur it'» buppoit Ml any «.uddenjnmp, start, 
01 stumble, of the hoise. It is impossible to 
lay down fixed and mvanablf* rules for the pre- 
cise dibtaucc of the left-hand from the breast, or 
its height fioin the saddle; hoiscs dider much 
111 their mouths ; and the biidb*-Uaiid must, iii 
consequt iicc, be held higher or lower, and the 
reins longer or shorter iii propoition. The right- 
hand (teimcd, in racing, the whip-hand) should 
be held in a kind of con esponding uniformity 
with the left, acting also occasionally m the use 
of tiie reins, and the management of the mouth; 
and this is the more neecssaiy, ase\ery com- 
plete horseman, or perfect spoitsman, can ma- 
nage the reins, of even a run-away horse, as 
well with one hand as the other. 

The hand should .ilwaj^s be firm, but delicately 
pliable, and alive to e\’ery motion of the mouth ; 
toi, by giving and taking properly, the horse 
has better opportunity to display his spirit, and 
to demonstrate the pleasure he receives, in be# 
mg eacuuiagcd to champ upon the bit Gentle- 
ness, good nature, and especially a thorough 
command of temper, are excellent qualifications 
for a rider ; and while they will prevent a horse 
from acquiring a thousand ill habits produced 
by the indulgence of passion, and an unie- 
btrained use of the whip, they will go far to 
eradi(‘iitc whatever mischief there may be in a 
horse’s natural disposition. 

Horses that are addicted to starting, do it from 
fear, and not from obstinacy ; the recollection 
of which should instantly excite a consideration 
ofvpity nnd tenderness in tlie rider; but it is 
much to be regretted, tiiat nine times out of teq, 
this very timidity is productive of the most se- 
vere and Liumentcd punishment; and it is no 
uncommon tlimg to see a much greater brute 
than the animal be besti ides, most unmercifully 
beating, whipping, and spurring a poor crea- 
tme, for possessing a sensation m common with 
himself. Ihat horses may be made to pass ob- 
jertsoi’ dislike and dread by such means is not 
to be dispulcd ; it is, however, just as certain, 
that Unity, jiaticnce, and mild persuasion, are 
far picfoiable, inasmuch as they are less trou- 
blesome, less cruel, and infinitely more cfiec- 
tual modes of accomplishing the same point. It 
is certainly tlxe business of the rider to conquer, 
and become master of his horse; but coercive 
and violent measures should never be resorted 
to, till the more lenient attempts have failed. 

The use of the legs is a very important con- 
sideration, not only in the duo *’'orrection of a 
hoise thfllt starts, but in the airs taught in the 
manage; where the horse is supported and 
helped by the hands and legs in every action re- 
quired, m consequence of ^ich he is technically 
said to perform his airs by aids from the rider. 
When a home, in starting, begins to fly am onfl 
side, for the purpose of turning from foe ebjeot 
he wishes to avoid, the instantaneous, strong, 
and sudden pressure of the leg on that Side» 
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li^imteracU hl$ sprinsr, awl, '\ith the joint ex- 
ertion of the rein and Vrirt, immediaWily brings 
hiin straight; at ahich moment, the same use 
being made of botli legs, ns was just before made 
with one, he has no alternative, but to submit 
to the determined correction, and soon passes 
the object of dread or dislike, and proceeds m 
his proper course. As the legs are of great 
utility in the due management of a horse, so 
they are the very re>erhe, if impropeily brought 
into action. Nothing sooner denotes the in.i- 
bility of a rider, than to see the legs swinging 
like a pendulum, and alternately beating against 
the horse’s sides : if he be a spirited horse, and 
well hroke, he conceives himself intentional I v 
excited to busker action; if, on the contrary, ho 
be a dull and sluggish goer, it only adds to ius 
habitual callosity. 

HORSEME'AT. s. (horse and meat.) Pro- 
Tender (Bacon), 

HO'RSEPLAY.s.(Aors<?and pfaj/*) Coarse, 
rough, rugged play (Vryden). 

HO'RS&^OND. s. (horse ai)d pond.) A 
pond for horses. 

HORSESTE'ALER . s. (horse and steal) A 
thief who takes away horses. (Shaksp,) 

HO'RSEWAY. 8. (horse and wap,) A way 
by which horses naay travel. {Shaksp ) 

HORSHAM, a town of Sussex, scaled near 
St. Leonard’s forest, 38 miles from London. 
It has its name from Horsa, brother to 
Hengist the Saxon ; and is one of the largest 
towns in the county. It has sent members 
to parliament over since the SOth of Edward 
1. and is the place where the county gaol is 
held, and often the assizes. It is a borough 
by prescription, with the litlc^ of two bailitts 
and burgage-holders within and without the 
borough, &c. who elect the members of 
parliament. The market is on Saturdays; 
and is noted for poultry. Lat. 51. 8. N. 
^Xon. 0. 12. W. 

HORTAGILERS, in the grand seignior’s 
court, upholsterers, or tapestry-hangers. 

HtlRTA'TION. s. (hortatiOy Latin.) The 
act of exhorting ; a hortatory precept ; ad- 
vice or encouragement to something, 

HO'RTATIVE. ». (from hortor^ Latin.) 
Exhortation ; precept by which one incites 
pr animates (Bacon), 

HO RTATORY, a. (from hortor, Lat'm.) 
Encouraging; animating; advising to any 
thing. 

HORTENSIUS (Quintus), a celebrated 
orator, who began to distinguish himself by 
his do<|uence, in the Homan forum, at the 
age of nineteen. His friend and successor 
^cero speabs with great eulogium of his 
oratorical powers, and mentions the uncom- 
nM>n extent of bis memory. He was praetor 
and consul, and died 50 years before Christ, 
aged iiS. H is orations are not extant. 

' i(0'BTlCULTURB.s. (Aorlnsandetfflnra, 
LalbilL} iJhe art of cultivating gardens. 
bSwVLAN* a. (barlii/afias, Latin.) Be* 
to n gafdan iEwelpn), 

liOHTtS Siccus, a dry garden, an appel- 
Mon gtrea In a coEectlou of specimens of 
#anli, The 
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value of such a collection is very evident# 
since a th< t. sand miimtise ma^ be preserved 
in the well-dried specimens of plants, which 
the most accurate engraver would have 
omitted. Wc shall, therefore, give some 
methods of drying and preserving an hortus 
siccus. Specimens ought to be coUected 
when dry, and carried home in a tin box. 
Plants may be dried by pressing in a box of 
sand, or with a hot smoothing iron. Eacn 
of these has its advantages. If pressure be 
employed, a botanical press may be pro- 
em ed. The press is made of two smootli 
boards of hard wood, eighteen inches long, 
twelve broad, and two thick. Screws must 
be fixed to each corner with nuts If a 
press cannot easily be had, books may be 
cinplojed. Next some quires of unsized 
blolling paper must be piovidcd. The 
specimens, when taken out of the tin box, 
must be carefully spread on a piece of paste- 
board, cohered with a single sheet of the 
paper quite dry ; then place three or four 
sheets of the same paper above the plant, to 
imbibe the moisture as it is pressed out; it 
IS then to be pul into the press. As many 
plants as the ^>ress will hold may be piled 
up in this manner. At first they ought to 
bo, pressed gpntly. After being proved for 
twenty-four hours or so, the plants ought to 
be examined, that any leaves or petals 
which have been folded may be spread out, 
and dry sheets of paper laid over them. 
They may now be replaced in the pi ess, 
and a greater degree of pressure applied. 
The press ought to stand near a fire, or in 
the sunshine. After remaining two days iu 
this situation, they tliould be again examin- 
ed, and dry sheets of paper be laid upon 
them. The pressure then ought to be con- 
siderably increased. After remaining thicc 
days longer in the press, tkc plants may be 
taken out, and such as arc sufficiently dry 
may be put on a dry sheet of writing-paper. 
Those plants which are succulent may re- 
quire more pressure, and the blotting paper 
again be renewed. Plants which dry very 
fluickly, ought to be pressed with consi- 
derable force when first put into the press ; 
and if dciicat;;, the bloUing-papcr should 
be changed every day. When the stem is 
woody, it may be thinned with a knife, and 
if the flower be thick or globular as the 
thistle, one side of it may be cut away ; as 
ail that is necessary, in a specimen, is to 
preserve the character of the class, order, 
genus, and species. Plants may be dried in 
a box of sand in a more expeditious man- 
ner, ancT^ihis method preserves the colour 
of some plants better. The specimens, 
after beli^ pressed for ten or twelve hours, 
must be mid within a sheet of blotting-pa- 
per. The box must contain an inch deep 
of fine dry sand, on which the sheet if to he 
placed, and then covered wiA sand an inch 
thick; another sheet may then be dejposited 
in the same maimer, and so on, ti& the box 
be ton. The box must be placed near f 
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lour, structure, with as little deviation as 
possible, tnoderate heat, moderate pressure, 
and speedy absorption ofthe vegetable juices 
seem indispensably requisite. The plants to 
be preserved, should with this view bespread 
carefully over clean paper, ^thcri covered 
with fine sand, then wilh a second sheet of 
paper spread over the sand, and the whole 
pressed by an iron moderately heated for the 
purpose; or, which is better, pressed greatly 
by a weight of a diftcrent kind, and exposed, 
while pressed, to the heat of a moderate fire, 
till the whole be perfectly exsiccated. Mu- 
cilage- of fine guni-arabicM gum tragacanth, 
will be found the best paste for cementing 
them to the papers on which they are to re- 
main. 

HOSANNA, in the Hebrew ceremonies, a 
prayer rehearsed on the several days of the 
feast of tabernacles. The word is Hebrew, 


HOSPIKIAK (Rodolphus), a lempM 
Swiw, boro *1 jtftdorf, near Zurich, hi 1541. 
Raving gone tllfoiQgh hi* academical rtii* 
dies, he was ofdhincii to 1568. In 1571 he 
was made provisor of the ibbej school 9t 
Zurich, and afterwards minister of the abhej 
church. He died in 1626. He wrote sere- 
riJ able works on the history of popish er- 
rors and superstitions, which have been col- 
lected with his other writings, in 1 vols. 
folio. 

HO'SPITABLE. a. (hospttabiiiif Latin.) 
Giving enter fcaiiiiiicnt to strangers ; kind to 
strangers (Dr^den), 

Hfi'SPITABLY^. ad, (from hospitable,) 
With kindness to strangers {Prior), 

HO'SPITAL, popularly spitlal, a place or 
building erected, out of chanty, for the re- 
ception and support of the pooi , aged, sick, 
and otherwise helpless. The word is formed 
of the Latin hospes^ host, stranger. See 
Host. In the early ages of the church, the 
bishop had the immediate charge of all the 
poor, both sound and diseased, as also of wi- 
dows, orphans, strangers. &c. When the 
churches came to have fixed revenues al- 


and literally signifies, save m fioa«, or, save 
us tve pray, 

ll^S%ifNA Rabba, or Grand Hosanwii, a 
name given the Jews to their feast of ta- 
bernacles. ' * 

HOSE, s, plur. hosen, (hora, Saxon.) 

1 . Breeches. ( Shahspeare. ) 

2. Stockings ; coverings for the legs. Gay, 

HOSEA, a canonical book of the Old 

Testament, so called from the prophet of 
that name, its author, who was the son of 
Beri, and the first ofthe minor prophets. He 
lived in the kingdom of Samaria, anddelivered 
his prophecies under the reign of Jeroboam 
11. and his vdccessors, kings of Israel; and 
under the reigns of Uzzlab, Jotham, Ahaz, 
and Hezekian, kings of Judah. His pro- 
phecies are chiefly directed to the 10 tribes 
before their captivity, reproving them for 
their sins, exhorting them to repentance, and 
threatening them with destruction in case of 
impenitence; hut comforting the pious with 
the promise of the Messiah, and of the happy 
slate of the church in the latter days. His 
style is so abrupt, sententious, and concise, 
that it borders sometimes on obscurity. And 
how should it not, when the subjects of 60 
years prophecy are condensed into a few 
pages ? But it is in many places moving and 
pathetic, and not seldom beautiful and 
sublime. Hosea is a bold reprover, not 
only of the vices of the people, hut also of 
their kings, princes, and priests. Like most 
other of the Hebjrew Prophets, however, he 
tempers his denunciations of vengeance with 
promises of mercy; and itka transitions from 
the one to the other are often sudden and 
unexpected. He is generally supposed to 
have prophesied from the year 786 to 785 
before the Christian «ra. 

HOSIER, s, (from hose,) One who sdls 
•tockingt (Swift)* 


lotted them, it was decreed, that at least one 
fourth part thereof should go to the relief of 
the poor ; and to provide lor Ihem the more 
commodiously, iiuiiiy houses of charity were 
built, winch are .since denominated hospitals. 
They were governed wholly by the priests 
and deacons, under the inspection of the 
bishop* In course of lime, separate reve- 
nues were assigned for 1he hospitals ; and 
particular persons, out of motives of piety 
and charity, gave lands and money for erect- 
ing of hospitals. When the church disci- 
pline began to relax, the priests, who till then 
had been the administrators of hospi- 
tals, converted them into a sort of benefices, 
which they held at pleasure, without giving 
account thereof to anybody ; reserving the 
'greatest part of the income to theiit own 
use ; so that the intentions of the founded 
were frustrated. To remove this abuse, the 
council of Vienna expressly prohibited the 
giving any hospital to secular priests in the 
way of a benefice ; and directed the adminis- 
tration thereof to be given to sufficient and 
responsible laymen, who should take an 
oath, like that of tutors, for tlic faithful dis- 
charge thereof, and be accountable to the or- 
dinaries. This decree was executed and 
confirmed by the council of Trent. 

In Britain, hospitals are buildings properly 
endowed, or otherwise supported by chari- 
table contributions, for the reception and 
support of the poor, aged, infirm, sick, or 
helpless. A charitable foundation laid thus 
for the sustenance and relief of the poor, is 
to continue for ever. Any person seised of 
an cstitte in fee, may, by deed inroiied in 
chancery, erect mid tound an hospital, and 
nominate such heads and governors therein 
as he ah^ll think fit ; and this chariteble 
foundation shall be incorpoiaied, and «ub- 
Ject to the inspection and guidte^ of the 
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tiCTids and visitors nomiiialcd by tliefcmnder, 
Likfnviscsiuh corpoiMlion shail have, lake, 
and purchase lands, so as not lo evceed 2001. 
a year, pro\ ided the same he not held of the 
king; and make leaser, leserving llie ac- 
eustouied yearly icut. See Corporation. 

Most 01 the counties in England have 
hospitals appropnated for the leception and 
comfort ol the sick and inhrm : hut in Lon- 
don and ils nc'ghhourhood, there are.Aiany 
cxcelfcnl institutions under this name, in- 
tended eitner for the instruction of youth, 
the couUoit and restoration of the sick, or 
for the support of the aged: ot these we 
can barely ntention their names. Eui most 
of them arc so universally known by their 
beneficial elVccts, that a minute account 
may the rather be spared. They are, Aske^s^ 
or ItiaberdaHher'n Hospital^ 6'/. Barthohmew^ 
Hefh/em, Bridewell^ Charter-hovne^ Chelsea^ 
ChHiVSy or the Blue Coat, liman uel^ the 
FtnaMn^i i^rench^ SL George's^ (*renncich^ 
Cuysy the Lovky London^ >/, Luke^s^ the 
Lyin^*hu the Magdalen^ Pettr's, :<malk 
Pod'j and V. Vkomati^s Hospilals, 

HOk^PlTAL (U illiain Francis Anton} , mar- 
quis of), a great mathematician of France, 
was bom ol an ancient family in 1661. He 
was a geometrician almost from his infancy; 
for Oil' day being at the duke of llohan's, 
where some able mathematicians were speak- 
ing ot a problem of Pascal's which appeared 
to them extremely difficult, he ventured to 
aay that he believed he could solve it. They 
W'cie amazed kt such presumption in a hoy 
ofiiftecu, for he was then no more; never- 
thde^s, ill a few days he scut them the solu- 
tion. He entered early into the army, and 
was a captain of horse $ but being extremely 
short-sighted, and exposed on that account 
to perpetual incouvenienctes and enors, he 
at length quitted the army, and applied 
himself entirely to his favourite amusement. 
He contracted a friendship with Malbranche, 
and took his opinion upon all occasions. 
In 169S he was received an honorary mcra- 
bet of the academy of sciences at Paris ; and 
published a work upon Sir Isaac New- 
ton's analysis, entitled, L* Analyse des infi- 
nimens petiti. He was the first in France 
vHio wrote u^n this subject ; and on this ac- 
count was regarded almost as a prodigy. 
He engaged afterwards in another work of 
'the ma^emattcal kind, in which he in- 
cluded Les Semians rmtiqnen. Its Lieux Geo- 
iwaietoes, ta Construction des JSquationSy et 
Wieorie des Courbts JHechamfues ; hilt 
befbre he had finished it, he was 
%lth a lever, of which he died Feh. 2, 
r, l^ed forty-three. It was published 
r his and it a rtrj valuable worit 
"laiiiidenngthcliine in which it Was written, 
ft Whs Into Sttglnh by Stone. 

&01SSPITAh£E» one raat entertatns and 
l^rbvldd IWf people, travefiers, Ac. 

1io«ntaa.ini» HoantAtaan, tnore barti- 
tOlarW dalptO WibrdA* of iWligiouskni^Sx 
1|ho 0101 ta koipilhl at Jertfialetn, Trherem 
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pilgrims were received. To these pope Cle- 
ment V. transferred the cftcels and revenues 
of* the templars; whom, by a counsel held 
at Fienna, he suppressed, for their many' 
and groat misdemeanours. 

HOSPITALITY, the practice of enter- 
taining strangpis. Pr. Robertson, speaking 
of the middh* ages, says, “ Among people 
whose manners are simple, and who are sel- 
dom visited hy strangcis, hospitality iWMl 
virtue of the first rank. This duty of hos- 
pitality was so necessary in that state of 
society whi(h took place during the middle 
ages, that it was not considered as one of 
those virtues which men may practise or not, 
according to the temper of their minds and 
the generosity of their hearts. Hospitality 
was enforced by statutes, and those who 
neglected the duty were liable to puujsh- 
iiient. The laws of the Slavi ordained that 
the mo\ I tildes of an inhospitable person 
should be confiscated, and his house burnt. 
They were even so solicitous for the eiiter- 
taiumcnf of strangers, that they permitted 
the landlord to steal for the support of his 
guest.” 

The Imspitality of our British ancestors, 
particularly of the gi eat and opulent barons, 
hath been much admired. Their castles 
were capacious palaces, daily crowded with 
their numerous retainers, who were always 
welcome to their plentiful tables. 

Those who are conversant with the hooks 
of the Mosaic history, will recollect that 
hospitality was a prominent feature in the 
character of the patriaicli *ihraham. It is 
ill allusion to his conduct, and that of Lot, 
that hospitahty is recommended hy Paul, 
because “ thereby some have entertained an- 
gels unawares.” Hebrews xiii. 2. 

To HO'SPITATE. v. a. {hqspitor^ Latin.) 
To reside under the roof of another (Grew). 

HOSPODAH, a title borne by the princes 
of Walachia and Moldavia, who receive the 
investiture of their principalities from the 
grand Heignior. 

HOST, s. (hoste, Fr. hospes, hospitis^ Lat.) 

1. One who gives entertainment to anotlier. 

2. The landlord of an inn (Shakspeare). 3. 
(from hostisy Latin.) An army; numbers 
assembled /qr war ( Dry den ), 4, Any great 
number ( Shakspeare ). 5. {hosHoy Lat.) The 
sacrifice of the mass in the Romish church ; 
the consecrated wafer. 

The Homan Catholics pay adoration to 
the host upon a false presumption that the 
eienients are no longer bread and wine, but 
traUsttbftetiated into the real body and 
blood of Christ. Sec Tranbubstartia- 
Tion. 

The vessel whereon the hosts tit kept, is 
called Hie eibory^ being a largo covered 
ebblice. 

Te HOST. V, n, (from the notm.) 1. To 
lake Hp ieutertainment 2. To 

encounter in battle (HVftim). To ire^ 

YtbW w of men; to muster. (^) 
HO'STAfiFS. s. (pHage^ - Ottb 
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?fiycn in plodgc for security of performance 
of coiiditioiih {*4rbuthnot), 

HO'STEL. {hostel^ hostderie^) Fr. 

* HO'STELJIY. S An inn ( 

HO'STESS. 9. (hosle69e, French.) 

I . A female host ; a woman that gives en- 
lertainment (Dr^ifen), 8. A woman that 
keeps a house of public entertaiumeiit 
{Te tuple), 

HOSTESS-SHIP. 8, (from hostesa.) The 
character of an hostess (Sha/espeare), 
HOSTIA, in antiquity, a victim olfcred in 
sarrilice to a deity. We read of many 
kinds of hoatiee .* as hostiee purer ^ sheep or 
lambs of ten days old ; hostia: bittenleK^ ani- 
mals of two years old ; hostia' piacularca^ ex- 
piatory sacritices, &c. 

HOSTILE, rt. (/leWihV, Latin.) Adverse; 
opposite ; suitable to an enemy ( Dry den ), 
HOSTl LrrV. s. (keratilitit Fr. from Ae#- 
tile.) The practices of an open enemy ; open 
war; opposition in war 

HO S'J'LEH (hosteller, Iroiu hostel, 
French.) One who has the caie of horses at 
an mu (Sp.). 

HO'^TllY. 8, (corrupted from hostelrp.) 
place where the horses of gue^U are kept 
i Dri/den). 

,.jjOT. a. (har, Saxon). 

1 . Having the power to excite the sense 
of heat : contrary to cold ; liery (Newton). 
8. LusHul; lewd (Shakapeare). 3. Violent; 
liinous ; dangerous (Clarendon). 4. Ardent ; 
vehement; precipitate (Hen/m//?). 5. Eager; 
keen in desire (Locke). 6. Piquant ; acrid i 
ns, hot as mustard. 

HOT-BEDS, in gardening, are made ci- 
ther with fresh horse-dung or tanner’s bark ; 
and covered with glasses, to protect tJicm 
from the severity of the wind and wea- 
tiiei. 

Where hor.se-duDg is employed, dig a 
trench of a length and width proportionable 
to the frames lor which you intend it ; and 
if the ground be dry, make it about a foot 
or a foot and a half deep; but if wet, not 
above SIX inches: then wheel the dung into 
the opening, observing to stir every part of 
it with a fork, and to place it exactly even 
and smooth on every part of the bed, lay- 
ing the bottom part ol the heap, which is 
commonly free from litter, "u^on the sur- 
face of the bed : and if it be designed for 
a bed to plant out cucumbers to remain 
there, make a hole in the middle of the 
{dace designed for each lights about ten 
mebes over and six deep, whidi should be 
filled with good fresh earth, thicusting in a 
slick to shew the places of the apertures ; 
then cover the bed all over with the earth 
that wae taken out of the trench, about 
four inches thick, and put it on the frame, 
letting it remain tilt the earth be 'irann, 
which commonlv takes pUeein three or four 
alter the bed is' made, and "then ^e 
plaw may be placed iu^t. if your hxd^* 
bid iMp^^ned for other itaii, there need 
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be no apertures made in the dung; but after 
hav litg smoothed the surface with a spade, 
covc^ the dung about three or four inches 
thick with good earth, putting on the fiames 
and glasses, as before. In making these 
beds, care mu.st be taken to settle the dung 
close with a fork ; and if it be pretty full of 
long litter, it should be trod doAvn equally 
on every pait. During the first week or 
ten days aftei the bed is made, cover the 
glasses but slightly in the night, and in the 
day-lime carelully raise them, to let out the 
steam ; but as the heat abates, the covering 
should bo increased ; and as tiie bed grows 
cold, new hot dung should be added round 
the sides of it. 

llot-beds made with tanner's bark, are, 
however, far preferable ; and especially for 
all tender exotic plants and tiuils, which 
requiic an even degree of warmth to be 
continued for several months, which cannot 
be effected with horse-dung. The manner 
of making them is as follows: Dig a trench 
about three feet deep, if the ground be 
dry ; hut if wet, it must not be above a foot 
deep at most, and must be raised two feet 
above the ground. The length must be pro- 
portioned to the frames intended to cover 
the bed, but it should never be less than ten 
or twelve feet, and the width not less than 
six. The trench should be bricked up round 
the sides to the above height of three feet, 
and filled in the spring with fresh tanner’s 
bark, that has been lately drawn out of the 
> at and has lain in a round heap, for the 
moisture to drain out of it, only three or 
four days : as it is put in, gently beat it 
down equally with a dung-fork ; but it mint 
not be trodden, which would prevent its 
heating, by settling it too close: then put 
on the fr.ime, covering it with glasses; and 
in about ten days or a fortnight, it will be- 
gin to heat ; at which time plunge your pots 
of plants or seeds into it, observing not to 
tread down the bark in so doing. This bed 
will continue three or four months in a good 
temper of heat ; and if you stir up the bark 
pretty deep, and mix a load or two of fresh 
bark w ith the old when you find tlie warmth, 
decline, you will preserve its beat two or 
three months longer. Many lay some hot 
horse-dung in the bottom of the trench 
under the bark; but this ought never tp be 
practised, unless the bed is wanted sooner 
than tlie bark would heat of itself, and even 
then there ought only to be a small quantity 
of dung at the bottom. The frames which 
cover these beds should be proportioiicd to 
the several plants they are designed to con- 
tain; ii they be to peotect the ananas or 
pine-apple, the back part should be three 
feet huj^ and the lower part fifteen inches : 
if the bed be intended for taller plants, the 
fraraexnqst be made of a depth proportion- 
able te iheiir height ; but if it be for sowing 
seeds nlb^, the firame need not be above 
founobHi ieiehes high at the back, aind seven in 
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the front; by which means, the beat will be 
murh greater. 

HOTBRA'INED. (/ri?r and ftrain.) Vio- 
lent; vehement; furious {Dryden), 

HO'TCH POT. I s. (havhe en pochi^ Fr.) 

HO'TCHPOTCH. S A mingled hasL ; a 
mixture {Camden. Bacon.) 

HOTCO'CKLKS. s. {hautes coquiUes^ Fr.) 
A play in which one covers his eyes, and 
guesses who strikes him {.drbuthnoi). 

HOTEL, u French term, anciently signi- 
fying a house or dwelling-]ilace ; afteiwaids 
used for the palaces or houses of the kmg, 
princes, and great lords. Since the aboli- 
tion of monarchy, however, this term has 
been more commonly applied to public 
buildings, hospitals, &c. In England, the 
word Hotel signtiies a large inn oi tempo- 
rary lodging-house, ready -turm shed. 

HOTHEA'DED. ir. {hoi and head.) Vehe- 
ment; violent; passionate {Aibuthnot). 

HOT-HOUSFi. In gardening, a building 
formed much upon the plan, nnd for the 
same purpose, as a grcen-houac: but with a 
hot-bed of tail in its centre, instead of Ires- 
seis and rows of plants in an asceiidmg se* 
rics; and warmed by a double sto\c to a 
considerably gi eater extent of heal, which 
should be seldom less than 70 of FalireiiluMt, 
and equally maintained. Here are reared 
such exotics as the usual heal of the green- 
house is incapable of bringing to perfection; 
and as these are commonly ofless height than 
green-house plants, the hoi-house itself is 
considerably less lotty. Vunojyis methods 
have been lately demised for the pin pose of 
wanning both hot-houses and green-houses 
by the heat of the sun alone, or iieai ly so : 
but the principles are for the mostpait so 
operose, or the degree of care requisite so 
considerable, that the usual method of 
warming by flues, as described in the article 
GRE£n-«iiousn, seems upon the whole supe- 
rior to any other that has hitherto been pro- 
posed. 

HO'TLY. ad. (from hot.) 1. With heat; 
not coldly. 2. Violently ; vehemently {Sid- 
ney)* 3. Lustfully {Dry den). 

HDTMOU T RED. a. {hoi and mouth.) Head- 
strong; ungovernable (Dryden). 

HO'TM ESS. s. (from hot. ) Heat ; vicleiice ; 
fury. 

HO'TSPUR. s. {hot and spur.) 1. A man 
violent, passionate, precipitate, and heady 
(Httrlsii). 8. A kind of pea of speedy growth 
(Jfort.) 

HO'TSPUR RED. fl. (fromltnfspur.) Vehe*- 
menti raib; heady {Peacham). 

HOTTENTOT CHERRY, in botany. See 

Chassixe. 

HOTTENTOTS (country of the). A large re- 
gion extremity of Africa, extending 

N. airily, from the Cm of Good Hope beyond 
the nMmtb of Orange Juver, and from that Gape 
m an RN.& direction, to the mouth of the 
Fish River, which parts it from Cafirana. 
lilies between^e tropic of Capricorn auddh R 
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lat. and is boundt ' on the W., S., and £., by the 
Atlantic, Suiitliern, and Indian Oceans, and on 
the N, by regions \cry little it at all explored. 
The Coast IS iiioiiiitainuiis, and abounds in bay^ 
and capcb. Thoic arc no tonsideiable kingdoms 
throughout tins large extent ot country, the whole 
being inhabited by different nations or tribes of 
Hottentots, governed by clifferent honquers, or 
eliiels, who have no fixed residence , living, like 
the Aiabs, m huts or portable houses, and remov- 
mg their kraals, or villages, whenever the pas- 
tun' beiomes too bare tor the subsistence ut their 
< attic, and upon the natural oi v lolent death of 
an inhabitant. 'I he known rialions are the Kocha- 
quan, Siiffaquan, Odiquan, Chirigriquan, Greater 
and Lessei Nuinaquaii, Attaqiian, ilessaquaii, 
Sonquait, Dunquan, Damaqiian, Gaiiros or 
Goniiquan, llouLeiiiquan, Chaintover, and llei- 
kom. 'Fliey no longer conq»ose, as formerly, 
one nation, uniform in their manners, customs, 
and pursuits. The establishment of tJui Duteli 
colony was a fatel epoch, whic^L disunited thoib 
all, and txcasioiicd those differences by which 
they are at present distmguislied. In Kwi, when 
Kiebeok, the surgeon, on his return from India, 
opened the eyes of the diiectorsot the company, 
respecting the importance of an establishment at 
the Cape, they wu^dy thought that such an en- 
Urprist could not be belter executed than by the 
genius whuh had planned it lurnished, there- 
foie, with aiMpte powcTs, and being supplied 
with provisions, and e\ery thing that <ould con- 
tribute to the success of the protect, Rieueck soon 
arrived at 'I’ablc Bay. Like an alile politician, 
and a skilful iicgociati^r, lu‘ einpl(»yed e\ery 
method in his power to secuie tlu' friendship of 
the Hottentots, and he <*o\eied with honey the 
edge ot the jioisoned bowl, (iained over by pow- 
erful allurements, these savages, the iinliiniled 
masters of all this pait of Afrn a, did not perceive 
how many ot their lights, and how rnucli autho- 
rffy> icpose, iiiid happiness, this profanation 
depiived them of Indolent nature, and little 
addicted to agricultiiic*, they were not uneasy 
tiiat strangers should sei/e on a small torner ot 
useless land, which w'as often uninhabited. Tlicy 
thought that whether a little f.Mtliei, or a little 
nearer, it was of no importance wheie their flocks, 
the only' riches worthy of engaging then atten- 
tion, sought for their food, provided they could 
find it. The av arii'ious policy of the Dutch h*ul 
great hopes from so peaceful a begmning ; and 
did not fail to finish the work, by holding out two 
very seducing alluicmcnts to the Hottentots — 
tobacco and strong liquors. From that moment 
these unhappy savages bade adieu to Uieir liberty, 
and to that spirit which mankind inherit from 
nature. Attracted by these tw'o baits, they ap- 
proached as near as they could to the source 
from which they leceived them ; whilst the Dutch, 
who for a pipe of tobacco, or a glass of brandy, 
could procure an ox, paid every attention m 
their power to such valuable neighbours. 1‘he 
colony insensibly increasing, and acquiring more 
strength, that formidable power which dictated 
laws to all this part of Africa, and removed to a 
great distance every thing that attempted to op- 
pose its eager ambition, was seen to rise on foun- 
dations that could no longer be shaken. The 
feme of its prospenty was soon spread, and drew 
^ither every day a number of new Settlers. 
It may be easily judged, that, according to the 
usual praMtee, founded upon a logic whk^ 
stroys the laws of property, so sacred and so re- 
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«pectable, the will uf the ongcr party wa^ a 
sufficient title for it to extend its possession**, 
'fhe Dutch seized indiscriminately, at several 
times, and even without having occasion to* 
them, on all the lauds which government, or in- 
dividuals favoured by government, thought pro- 
per, or found convenient. The Hottentots, thus 
confined, pressed, and harassed on all sides, di- 
vided themselves, and pursued plans entirely 
opposite. Those who were still interested m the 
preservation of their flocUs, penetrated among 
the mountains towards the north and north-east ; 
but these were tlie fewer number. *l'he rest, ru- 
ined by a few glasses of brandy, and a tew lolls 
of tobacco, impoverished and stripped of every 
thing, did not think of quitting their country, 
but, absolutely reiiouncmg their maniieis,ds well 
as their ancient and happy condition, of which 
they have no remembrance at present, they base- 
ly sold their services to the whites, who eased 
tliemsclves oi the painful and^multi plied labouis 
requisite on their plantati'ims, by lajing them 
upon these unfortunate Hottentots, more and 
more degenerated and corrupted. A few paltry 
and miserable hordes have indeed establish<‘d 
themseh es, and live as they can, m different 
cantons of the colony , but they have not even 
the power of choosing their own chief. As they 
arc m the district of goveinment, and under its 
authority, the right of naming him belongs cn- 
tireljr to the governor. The person whom he 
chooses lepairs to the town, and receives a large 
cane, tlie knob of which is copper ; after whu h 
a crescent or gorget, formed ot the same metal, 
upon which is cugrav eri, m large lettci’s, the woid 
capitvin, IS put round his neck, as a badge of his 
dignity^ From that moment his melancholy 
horde, which for a long tunc lias lost its national 
name, assumes that of the chief who has 
been set over it. They will then say, for ex- 
ample, Tho horde of Captain Kcos, &c who be- 
comes to the governor a new crcatuic, a new spy, 
and d new slave, and, to his own countrymen, a 
newtyiant. The governor himself is never pci- 
bonally ac(]uamU‘d with those whom he appoints 
It is generally the planter nearest the horde, who 
solicits and determines the nomination for one ot 
his own credturcs ; because he trusts that a low' 
person whom he has m this maimer patronized, 
will not be ungrateful, and that he will hav’e all 
his V assals ready at his service when necessity 
may require. Thus, without any preliminary in- 
formation, and even without any regaid to jus- 
tice, a helpless and feeble horde aie obliged to 
receive law's from a man often incapable ot com- 
manding them; and thus does the interest of one 
individual prevail over the general good, both in 
gt^at and little affairs : and it is thus that the 
revolutions of a republic, and the puerile elec- 
tion of the syndic of a village, proceeding from 
the same principles, arc equal and similar in their 
effects. — Such, m general, are the Hottentots 
known under the name of the Hottentots of the 
Cape, or Hottentots of the Colonies ; but we 
must not confound with them the savage Hot- 
tentots, wlio, by way of dension, are called the 
Jackal-Hottentots ; and who^ far removed from 
the arbitrary Dutch government, still preserve in 
the desert which they all the purity of 

their primitive manners. Among the different 
tribes of Hottentots, the Vromen< wear two or 
three coverings formed of a ildn, and fastened 
about their bodies like an apron $ the outermost, 
which is the largest; measuring from seven 


inches to twelve. Tins is frequently adorned 
with glass beads in different iuiuis. All these 
coverings aie well smeared with grease. The 
garment usually worn tor covering the men^S 
bodies, H a sheep-skm with the wool. This 
j. lisse, oi kaross, istied forward over the breast, 
li the wcalluir i-, not cold, they let it hang loose 
over their shoulders, in a careless manner ; 
when it reaches down to the calves of their legs, 
leaving the luwei part of the breast, stomach, 
and lore part ui the legs and thighs bare; but 
in rainy and cold weather they wrap it round 
them, so that the fore part of the body likewise 
iti in s(>ni#measurc i ovci'cd with it, as far as be 
low the knees. 'I hat which is used by the wonicii 
fui the same purpose, docs not differ from those 
Used by the men in any other respect, than that 
the women have a peak to their karosscs, w hich 
they turn up, forming with it a hood or little 
pou( ii, vrith the hairy side inwards. In Uns they 
cany their little children. The men m general 
wear no peculiar co\ enng on their heads. Those 
who live ncaiest to the colonists, w'car Euro- 
pean hats, slouched all round, or else with one 
side till nod up. 'I'hc women frcquentl y go bare- 
headed , when they cover then* heads, it is 
with a cap in the form of a short truncated con<*, 
without any seam, made of sonic animars 
stomach; and as black soot, mixed up with 
fat, can make it Over tins cap they sometimes 
wear another ornament, consisting of an oval 
v^reath, made ot buffalo’s hide, with th<* blown 
hail outwards. Both the rims of this WTuatlv (as 
well the lower one on which it rests, as tlic 
upper one) aie alw'ays bmooth and ev'eii, each 
of them set with a row of small shells, to the 
number of moie than thirty, in such a manner, 
that, licmir placed quite clobc to each other, then 
beautmd white enamel, together with their 
mouths, is turned outw.irds. Neither the ears 
nor nose of tlie Hottenots aie adorned with any 
pendant oi other ornainents. The necks of tlie 
iiicii are bale ^ but those of the women are doco- 
lated with u strip of undressed leather, upon 
which are strung eiglit or ten shells. Another 
ornament in use with both sexes, is rings on 
tlieir aims and legs. Most of these rings are 
made ot thick leather straps, generally cut in 
a circular shape, which, by being beat and held 
over the tin-, ai.. lendered tough enough to re- 
tain the curvature that is given them. It is 
these rings that, according to Sparmaii, have 
given rise to the almost universally received 
notion, that the Hottentots wrap gutff about 
their legs, m order to eat them occasionally. 
Tlie men wear fiom one to live or six of these 
rings on their aims, just above their wrist; but 
seldom 0 I their legs. The matrons of a higher 
rank, frequently have a considerable number of 
them Ijoth on their arms and legs especially 
tilt latter, so that they are covered with them 
from the feet up to their knees. Tl ese rings are 
of various thickness ; being sometimes as thick as 
a goose-quill, and sometimes two or three times 
that size. Now and then they are made of 
pieces of leather forming one entire ring, so 
that the arms and feet must be put through them 
when the wearer wishes to put them on. Rings 
of iron and copper, and especially of brass, of 
the size of a goose -quill, are considered as more 
gent^ and more valuable than those madeof 
leather. They seldom wear any shoes. The 
Hottentots who live within the boundaries ox the 
Ihitchcolomes, seldom make us^f any weapons. 
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Here and there, indeed, a man will funnali him- 
self with a javelin, by way «1 defem;e agauibt 
the wolves : this is <. jHcd Their habita- 

tions are as simple aa their diess, and equally 
adapted to the wandeun^ ]>astoral life they 
lend m tho«c parts. In tact, they scarrejy 
merit any ot!i<*r name tli.m that of huts ; tliou'/li 
they are sufticient lor tlie Hottentot's wants .md 
desires. Kveiy iuit is disposed in the follow in*j^ 
manner: 7’hey are of a ciicular form, resem- 
bliiqc a round hee-hive or vault. The gtoiind- 
plot is from eighteen to twenty-four feet in di- 
ameter. Uhe highest of them are so low, that 
a niiddle-burd man can scarcely sUmI upright. 
From the situation of their lure-place, winch is 
in tiie oentre, the Hottentots have this ad\ antage ; 
that when they mt or lie in a circle round the 
fire, the whole company equally enjoy the be- 
nefit of Its warmtli. 1’he door, whieh i- low. 
IS tlic only place that lets in the light , and 
at the same time the only .outlet tliat is leii for 
the smoke. The frame ol this arched roof is 
composed of slender luds, or sprays of trtc',. 
These rods, being presioiisly bent into a proper 
form, are laid, cither whole or pjcecd, some 
parallel w'lth each oihfi, othois crosswise; they 
are then strengtheutd by Inntling others round 
them, in a circular form, Aith withies. J.ai*ge 
mats are then laid \cry neatly o^er this l.itti<’c- 
work, so as perfocstly to cover Ijn whole, 'fhe 
aperture which is left for the door, is cl<».sed, 
whenever there is occasion for it, with a skiu 
fitted to it, or a piece of matting. These mat', 
are made of a piece of cane or reed • the rcf ds, 
being laid parallel to each other, are tastened 
together with smews or catguts 5 or else some 
kind of packthread, such a& they have had an 
opportunity of prociiritig from Europeans. The 
order or distribution of these huts in a kraal, 01 
clan, is most frequently 111 the form ot a cm le, 
with the doors inwards ; by this means a kind 
of yard or court is formed, where the cattle arc 
kept at night. The milk, as soon as taken from 
the cow, is put to otlicr milk which ib curdled, 
and IS kept in a leather sack; of tins the hairy 
side, being considered as the cleanest, is turned 
inwards: so that the milk is never drunk while 
it is sweet. Many falsehoods have been related 
of this |>eople, winch seem to have originated 111 
the prejudices and misrepresentations of the 
planters, to winch Kolben, as well as other tra- 
vellers since his time, seem to faavc given too 
easy faith. Vaillant, who certainly bad the best 
opportunities of being acquainted with them, 
from learning their language and living among 
them, speaks of them with a degree of affection. 
Some authors luve said that the famtlies of 
the savages sleep promiscuously in Uie same 
hut ; and are neither acquainted with difference 
of age, nor tliat invincible horror which separates 
persons of different sexes connected by blood. The 
savagas indeed, confined to what is strictly neces- 
sary, have never thought of preserving, under an 
apparent deoen^y, all the turpitude of unnatu- 
ral inclinations; and different apartments for 
brother and sister, motlier and son, are not to 
be Ibund among thesn : but to conclude because 
they have only one habitation, one bed, and 
one mat on, after tlie labours of the 

day, tha^ live like the brutes, would be to 
dalumnSate .mnocence, and offer an insult to 
j^re. says, he visited more than one 

wagef, «»4 always found modesty 
:4|Pft4ejrve atngpgst l&a women, and amongst 


the men also. lie inks that the women of iav- 
age nation onceMsitcd by corrupted Europeans, 
and too well acquainted with their |Kjrverso in- 
clinations, prostitute themselves to all those whA ' 
< hoose to enjoy them, and gratify their taste, 
from a die.id of the barbarous cruelties which 
the whites me capable of committing.— 'Fhcre is 
soiTicthnig peculiar in the features of the Hot- 
tentot. which, in a certain degree, separates 
him from the generality of mankind. His check 
bones are exceedingly prominent, so that his 
face being ^crv broad in that part, and the 
jaw-bones, on the eontrarv, extremely narron, 
h's Msage continues decreasing c\en to the 
point ot the chin. This eonfiffiiraiion gives him 
an air of lankncss, which makes his head ap|>e:«r 
very much disproportioned, and too small for 
his full and plump body. His flat nose rises 
scarcely half an incJi at its highest elevation ; 
and hi** nostrils, which arc cxcessivelv wide, 
often exeecd in height the ridge of his nose. 
His mouth is large; and furnished with small 
teeth, wtll enamelled, and perfectly white: 
his eyes, verv beautiful and open, incline « 
fiitlc tow ards the nose, like those of the Chi- 
nese: and to the sight and touch his hair 
has fhe resemblance of wool , it is very short, 
curls naturally, and in colour is as blnek as 
cbon\ JJc Iras very little hair, j'et he cinploN s 
no small to pull out by the roots part of 
what ho has, hut the natural thinness of his 
eye-brows sa\es him from this trouble in that 
puit. Though he has no beard but upon the 
iippci lip, below the nose, and at the extremity 
of the chin, he never fails to pluck it out as soon 
as It appears. This gives him an efleniinate 
look, which, joined to the natural mildness of 
his (haracter, destroys that commanding fierce- 
ness common to all nun in a state of nature, 
and which bus acquired them the proud title of 
kings. With regard to firoportion of body, a 
Hottentot IS as perfect as if cast in a mould. 
His gait IS graceful and agile ; and all his mo- 
tions, w Inch are easy, seem \ ery different from 
those of the American savages. The women, 
w ith more delicacy of features, exhibit the same 
characteristic marks in their figure: they are 
equally well made. 7'hcir breasts, admirably 
placed, have a most beautiful fonn, while in the 
bloom of youth : their hands arc small ; and 
their feet extremely well shaped, though they 
never wear sandals. The sound of their % oice 
IS soft ; and their speech passing through the 
throat, IS not destitute of harmony. When they 
speak, they employ a great many gestures, which 
give power and gracefulness to their arms. The 
ilotlentots, being naturally timid, are conse- 
quently not -at all an enterprising people. 
7'heir phlegmatic coolness, and their serious 
looks, give them an air of reserve, which they 
never lay aside, even at the most joyful mo- 
ments ; while, on the contrary, all other blacic 
or tawny n^ons give themselves up to plea- 
sute with the liveliest joy, and without any re- 
straint. A profound indifference to the affairs of 
life, inclines them very much to inactivity and 
indolence : the keeping of their ffooktb and the 
care of procuring a subtialenee, are only 
objects occupy their thoughts. They never 
foUon hunting as sportsmen, but tike people op- 
pressed and tonnented by hunger. In shott» 
foigettingthe pnst, and being under no uneasiness 
for the future, they are struck only with the 
present 1 and it is that aloneirhick engages their 
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attention. They are, however, the best, the 
kindest, and the mobt hospitable, of people. 
•Wioever travels among them may be assured 
of finding food and lodging ; and though they 
will lecenc pre'scnts, yet they never ash for 
any thing. If the tiavellcr has a lung journey 
to accomplish, and if tliey learn liom the in- 
formation he requires, that there ore no hopes of 
his soon meeting with other hordes, that which 
he 16 going to quit supplies him aith provisions, 
as far as their circumstances will allow, and 
with every thing eNe necessary for his contmu* 
mg his journey, and reaching the place of his 
destination. Before the arrival of the Euto- 
peans at Uie Cape, the Hottentots were not ac- 
quainted with comiiierce, and, perhaps, they 
had no idea even of barter; but, on the ap- 
pearance of tobacco and toys, they were soon 
initiated into a part of the mercantile mysteries. 
1 'hcse objects, which at first were only agreeable 
novelties, by length of tiine'listVe become wants. 
When these articles grow scarce among them, 
they are supplied by the Hottentots of tlie co- 
lonies; for it IB proper to observe^ that however 
eager they may be to get such tnfies into their 
possession, they do not take the trouble to go 
one step m search of them themsohes, but 
choose rather to do without them. — ^Thc Hot- 
tentots arc represented as a miserable and poor 
nation, superstitious, ferocious, indolent, 
and excessively dirty , in a word, they arc 
vilified in every possible manner. That they 
besmear themselves with grease is a fact; but 
then it must be considered that all these sava- 
ges, without exception, are excellent swimmers, 
and perhaps the best divers m the world ; and 
the practice of bathing, which tliey use several 
times a day, can leave little power to ointincnts, 
or even to dust, to spoil and corrode the skin. 
The continual care and attention bestowed by 
the Goiuiquas in particular, on their dress, suf- 
ficiently prove that they are fond of cleanliness : 
all, therefore that can be said is, that it is ill 
understood ; and evc]^ before we proceed so 
far it might be necessary to enquire whether 
they arc not obliged to grease themselves in this 
manner, either on account of the temperature of 
the cliinute, or from a want of those resources 
which nature has not pointed out to them. Their 
clotiioe, indeed, are only the spoils taken from 
savage animals; but they do not neglect, as 
^omp have pretended, to clean and prepare these 
/ before they employ them for malaiig dresses. 
A Hottentot is neither poor nor miserable ; be- 
cause, his desires never exceeding his knowledge, 
which is very limited, he never feels the spur of 
necessity. The language, notwithstanding its 
singularity, and the ditficiilty of pronouncing 
it, IS, however, to be acquired by an European : 
according to M. Vaillant, it is more difficult to 
a Frenchman than to a Dutchman or German. — 
Thcr« is a species of Hottentots, who have got 
the name of Hoshies-men, from dwelling m 
woody or mountamouB places. 'J'hese, particu- 
larly such as live towanls the nortii-east, are 
direct ei^mms to the pastoral life* They subsist 
by hunting and plunder, ai^ never keep any 
animal alive for the spaed of one night. By 
these means they render tfiemselves odious totbe 
planters, and are pursued api extertninated 
like wild beasts ; or taken alive, and made slaves 
of.— The animals of this cO a t lt iy are nearly 
similar to those of the other parts of Africa, 
.^ong tlie quadrupeds m ^ tioh, dophaBt, 
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luppopolamus, buffalo, the double-horned rhino- 
ccios. panther, girafEs, or caiuelopaidahs, elk, 
u.ntclope, springbak, and gazcl. 

HOTTO'MA. Fcathcr-foil. In botany 
a genus of the class pentundria, order mo- 
nogynia. Coral salvcr-shaped ; stamens in- 
serted in the throat, opposite the lobes; 
capsule onc-cellcd; stigma globular ; calyx 
five^parted. Four species: three, natives 
of India; one, H. pal ustris^ with pedunclcd 
flowers in whorls, common to the marshes 
of our owil country. 

HOUBUAKEliJ) (Arnold), a Dutch painter^ 
bom at Dort, id 1600. He also applied to 
liteiatiirc, particularly to poetry, convinced 
of the advantage which he should thereby 
acquire in the line oi his proiession. Ho 
wrote the Lives of the Flemish Painters, 
printed in 1754, in 3 vols. foho. 

IIOUDAIN, a town of France, in the 
department of the Straits of Calais. Lat. 
50. 39 N. Long. 2. 34 £. 

HOVE, the preterit of heaven 

UOVEDON (Roger de), an English histo- 
rian in the time of Henry II. He was a 
lialivc of Vork, and was at the same time 
an ecclesiastic and a lawyer, two professions 
then commonly united in tlie same person. 
His Annals of English History commence at 
t31, and end with the third year of John. 
They were printed at London in 1595, and 
at Frankfort in 1601. 

HOTEL, s. (diminutive of hoye^ house, 
Saxon.) 1 . A shed open on the sides and 
covered over head (/iisser). S. A mean 
habitation; a cottage {Hay), 

To HoVbl. tt. a, (from the noum) To 
shelter in a hovel {Shakoptare), 

HOFELLIXG, in architecture, is a me- 
thod of working up the sides of a chimney, 
and covering the top with tiles or bricks, 
set up in a pyraOiidical form, so that the 
smoke may escape below the current, when 
the wind makes over the chimney, or 
against any one side of it. 

110 YEN. part. pass, (fromkeoee.) Raised; 
swelled; tumefied (Tlasserj. 

HOVENIA, in botany, a genus of the 
da.ss penlandria, order mono^ynia. Calyx 
five-parted; corol five-petall^ ; stigmas 
three; capsule three-celfcd, three-volved ; 
the cells one^seeded. One species ; a Japan 
tree, with coymbed, terming, axillary flow- 
ers, and thick; fleshy, sweet peduncles, which 
are eaten by Japanese. 

To HOTER, e, n. (kaoia, to hang over, 
Welsh.) lb To hang in the air overhead, 
without flying oflT one way or other {Prior), 
2. To stand in suspense or expectation 
(i^.). To wander abbut one place 
dioon), 

liOUaE, #. (hox, Saxon.) 1. The lower 
part of tike thigh {Etdran), ^-{hue, Freuch.) 
An adai a hoe {SHlHn^,)- 

To HOUGH, V. a, (from the noun). 
1. To hamstring ; to disable by eutling 
the sinews of the ham {Joshua fl« To cut 
up wi& a hough or hoob 
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TTouc«ii(John),anpX('cllc‘ntFingrishl)ishop, 
vviis bora in Middlesex, in 1650. After 5 ^ 0 . 
in<^ through his school*education, he was 
removed to Mapdaieii college, Oxford, of 
which, in 1675, he was elected fellow. In 
1681, he accompanied the duke of Ormond 
to Ireland, from wlumcc he returned to 
England the year following, and in 1680 was 
made prebend of Worcester, lii 1687, he 
wa«j chosen by the fellows president of Mag- 
dalen college ; from which he was removed 
by the ecclesiastical commissioners, and 
Parker, bishop of Oxfoid, put in his place. 
At the Revolution, however, the college re- 
covered its rights, and Hough his picsi- 
dentship. In 1690, he was mad ' bishop of 
Oxford, from whence, in 1699, he was trans- 
lated to Litchfield and Coventry. On the 
death of Dr. Tenison he was offered the 
primacy, but declined it. However, in 1 717, 
he accepted the sec of Worcester, which he 
held to his death in 1748. He was a very 
munideent prelate, and expended on his 
episcopal palaces at least 70001. 

Hough, bony, among fariicrs, a term 
formerly used to signify an eiilargenient of 
the cap of a horse's hock 5 whether it were 
only a thickening of the integument, gene- 
rally termed a callosity, or an ossification 
just below it. The phrase, however, is now 
become obsolete $ and is expressed by blood 
spavin, bone spavin, or curb, as the case 
may happen to he. 

HOUL£T.«. The vulgar name for an owl. 

HOllLSWOHTHY. lIotnswoRTiiY. 
.^OULT. $, (hole, Saxon.) A small wood. 

HOUND, bee Cams, and Hunting. 

Hounds for the chase, among sports- 
men: are of four descriptions ; Stag-hounds, 
JFox-hounds, Harriers, and Beagles: much 
coDcerning which will be found undoi these 
srticles separately, so far as relates to sepa- 
rate training or design. What we shall 
here chieflv observe will relate to them ge- 
nerally, ana embrace the whole. There are 
necessary points then in the shape of a 
hound, of whatever description, which ought 
always to be attended to; for if he be not 
of a perfect symmetry, he will neither run 
fast, nor bear much work : he has much to 
undergo, and should have strength propor- 
tionea to it. Let his legs be as straight as 
arrows ; his feet round, and not too large ; 
his shoulders back; bi> breast rather wide 
than narrow ; his chest deep ; his back broad ; 
Jiia head small; broad;, his neck thin; his 
tail thick and brushy ; and if he carry it well, 
so much the better. 

Next to the consideration of individual 
cymmetry, ihould follow a corresponding 
uniformity of the whole. A pack, to be 
handsome^ should vary liUle or not at all in 
height!^ fnd have a pleasing affinity to each 
oth^r ill colour: to be good, they should 
well together ; and the pitch of their 
vlmues ffaouM be in unisofl, without a sin- 
tmk note of discord. When sufficient time 
lii been employed in forming a pack of 
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hounds, llicy can never be considered in a ' 
stale of excellence, unless they go as if they 
were in harness ; that is, when they are 
iun> ig hreast-high, unless they run nearly 
all abreast or, in other words, when clear 
of coveit, and crossing a country, unless the 
wlude pack might nearly be covered with a 
sheet. 

Nothing IS a greater disgrace to the 
master, the huntsman, or the pack, than to 
see a parcel of straggling tail hounds, labour- 
ing in vain; except to behold a poor toi- 
tuied leading hound loaded with a leaden 
necklace, to restrain his speed, and depress 
the instinctive impulse of his nature in order 
to bring him upon a level with those who 
are not his equals. This is a truly unspoiTs- 
inan-like stretch of authonl}, verj closely 
hordcMiig upon cruelt\. Hound h of either 
description had betlei lie parted vvilh, than 
suffered to encounter such a morliiiciifion; 
and both evils will be the less likely to hap- 
pen, the more moderate the number admit- 
ted to the held, 'flie taking out too many 
hounds IS a Irequenl error, always produc- 
tive of trouble, and sometimes of a most 
vexatious diminution of sport, as well as of 
incessant worry to the exhausted whipper- 

III. 

Homids differ much in their properties, 
accoiding to the crosses in their blood. 
The delight of the old southern hound is to 
dwell upon the scent ; the exlalic eagerness 
of the harrier or north country beagle is to 
press it before him. When hounds of the 
former breed come to a fault, and ran carry 
the scent no farther, they stick llieir noses 
to the ground as close together as a swarm 
of bees, making few or ho efforts of their 
own, unless lifted along by the helping hand 
and encouraging \oi 0 c of the huntsman. 
The dash of Ine latter is instantaneous and 
indefatigable; they make their cast in dif- 
ferent directions, without a moment's pause, 
and each becomes a rival of every other. 

Opposite as these two kinds of chases must 
necessarily be, each has its votaries. The 
sedate, the aged, and infirm, give a constant 
preference to the southern hound ; hut to 
lho.se ill the health and pride of manhood, 
who enjoy the obstacles, and surmount the 
difficulties, of crossing a country, fleet 
hounds will always offer a superior attrac- 
tion. Yet the mischief is, that we have 
carried the point of speed too far of late 
years, not merely in harriers hut even in 
fox-hounds. Hence, in the earlier part of 
the season, half the hares found are run up 
to on the first view; and even after Christ- 
mas, when they are supposed to get strong, 
average chases do not exceed from twenty 
minutes to half an hour; while the fox 
chaste it^lf is contracted in proportion. 

The ijiring months are the best in which 
puppies can be produced; they have then 
the whole summer to grow in. Antecedently 
to copulation, much attentionshouldbepaia 
to the sbape^ size, colour, disposition, and 
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qualificalioii, of both the ilog and bitch iii- 
temleil lo breed from. The sportsman 
should on no account breed from a dog 
that is not stout, ttiat is not tcnder-nosecl, 
or that IS either a babbler or a skirter. It 
is the Judicious cross, howtner, taat makes 
the pack complete. The faults and impei- 
fections in one breed, may be rectified in an- 
other; and if this be properly attended to, 
no reason can be suggested, why the breed- 
ing of hounds may not improve, till im- 
provement can go no further. 

The dog and bitch employed should be 
strong and healthy : old dogs should never 
be put to old bitches: and good whelps 
should never be put to had walks: stinted 
in their oarluist giowlh, by a want of pro- 
per nutriment, the frame becomes iin- 

I iovenshed, the loins weJik,^and they arc the 
ess able to encounter that terrible foe, the 
distemper, whenever it may make its at- 
tack. Various are the opinions respecting 
the number of hounds it may be necessary 
to keep in kennel dnrinp; the hunting sea- 
son; this, however, should seem to be best 
regulated by the kind of country they have 
to hunt, as one sort ot soil may tire or lame 
hounds much inoic than another : slippery, 
marly clay, will do the one; the rolling 
flints of Surry, Oxfordshire, or Hampshire, 
never fail to do the other. Those who are 
prudent, will never lake more than from 
twenty to five-and-twenty couple to the 
field; to exceed which, would not only be 
rather unfair, but probably do more harm 
than good. The number necessary to be 
taken, however, is not so material a matter 
of eonsideraiion, as the conjunctive qualifi- 
calions of the hounds when in the field; 
tliirty-fivc couple of settled, steady, season- 
ed hounds, will admij: of hunting three (oc- 
casionally four) days a wx^ck. 

Kvery kennel should have a proper an- 
nual supply of young hounds; if this be 
uegl(‘ctcd for two or three seasons, the pack 
will soon be overloaded with old hounds, 
and fall into an irretrievable decay. Indiis- 
fjious, hard-working hounds, seldom con- 
tinue in full vigour and speed longer than 
five or six seasons ; though there arc not 
wanting instances of their having led the 
pack tor eight or nine years. From eight 
W twelve couple of young hounds, bred an- 
nually, will sufiiciciitlv supply an establish- 
ment not exceeding rorty couple ; but it is 
always best to have a reserve of a few 
couple more than are wanted, in case of ac- 
cident. 

The chief diseases lo which hounds are 
subject are madness, distemper, and mange ; 
for which see the articles Mangx, Distbm- 
PER, Habibs, and Hydrophobia. 
Hound-fish, tn ichthyology. See Sqvalus. 
Houno^s-tonguk, in botany. See Cyno- 

OLOSS. 

To Hound, v. a. (fpom the noun.) 1 . To 
set on the chase (firomhotf), S. To hunt; 
to pursue {L* Estrange). 
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tIOUXSLOW, a town in Middlesex, with 
a market on Thursdays. It is situated on 
Ine edge of a heath of the same name, on 
which are some powder-mills, on a branch 
of the river Colli. Hounslow is ten miles 
W. by S. of London. 

HOU F. «. (upupa, Lat.) The pee-wit {Aim.) 

HO' -QCANCi, a province of China, oc- 
cupying nearly the centre of the empire: 
the river Yaug-lsekiang traverses it from 
west lo east ; and divides it into two parts, 
the northtni and southern. This province 
(the greater part of which is level, and wa- 
tered by lakes, canals, and rivers) is cele- 
brated for its fertility : the Chinese call it 
the store-house of the empire ; and it is a 
common saying among them, that ** the 
abundance of Kiaiig-si could furnish all 
China with a hreakfast; but (he pioviuce of 
Hou-quang alone could supply enough to 
maintain sill its inhabitants.” Some princes 
of the race of Ifong-vou fornicily resided 
in this province; but that family was cu- 
lirely destroyed by the Tartars when they 
conquered China. 

HOlfR, in chronology, an aliquot part of 
a'liaiural day, usually a)i4tli, but sometimes 
a 12th. The origin of the word hora^ or 
is, according to some authors, from a 
surname of the sun, (he father of hours, 
whom the Egyptians call Harm. Others 
derive it from the Greek 1® ierminatVy 
dMinguUh^ &c. An hour, with us, is a 
measure or quantify of lime, equal to a 24th 
part of the natural day, or nyctliemeron ; 
or the duration of the 24th part of the 
eartlCs diurnal rotation. Fifteen degree* of 
the equator answer to an hour; though not 
precisely, but near enough for common use. 
Tt is divided into 60 minutes; (he minute 
into 60 seconds, dre. The division of the 
day into hours is very ancient : as is shewn 
bv Kircher, Oedipt. tom. ii. partii. 

class vii. c. 8. though the passages he quotes 
from Scripture do not prove it. The most 
ancient hour is that of the 12th part of the 
day. Herodotus, lib. ii. observes that the 
(i reeks learned from the Egyptians, among 
other things, the method of dividing the 
day into twelve parts. The astronomers of 
Cafhaya, &c. bishop Beveridge observes, 
still retain this division. 

Hours, Jewish, or Ancient, are twelfth 
parts of tlie artiheial day, or of the night. 
Hence, as it is onl^ at the time of the eqiii- 
iiox'cs that the artificial day is equal lo the 
night, it is then only that the hours of the 
day are equal to those of the night, or to 
the 24th part of the natural day. From 
the vernal to tlie autumnal equinox, the 
hours of the day exceed tho'te of the night ; 
but during the interval between the autumn- 
al and Yemal equinoxes, the hours of the 
night are longer than those of the day. It 
is, therefore, manifest, that when it is mdy 
the (bird hour was aboutfii«e inthemortliiig, 
andi the ninth about three in the afteruoon, 
this is not to be understood as ngerouslj 
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pxact. The fWrrf hour wa# the middle time Ho'unrv. ed* Every hours frequently 
between attn«ris/ifa‘ and noon; which, if the {Dryden)» • . v rw 

sun rose at doe, wds half an hau^ after eight ; IIO'URPLATE. s* (hour and plate*) Fhc * 
if atoevenf was half an hour after nine^ &c, dial; the plate on which the hours, pointccl 
The chief hours of prayer vere the third by the hand of a clock, are inscriood. 
and the ninth; at which seasons, the morn* (Locke)* , v -u •*!, 

in^ and evening sacrifices were offered, and HOUSE, habitation ; a place built witn 
inoanae burnt on the golden altar. Joseph, conveniences to live in ; or a building 
Anlk. Jud. lib. xiv. cap. 4. (al. 8.) ^ 3. wherein to shelter a man’s person and 

goods from the inclemencies of the weather, 
The following Table exhibits the time of and the injuries of ill-disposed persons, 
the sun-rising and setting, and the length of We say a brick house, a stone house, a 
the Jewish hour, both of day and night; house of two stories, of three stones, a 
as calculated for about the middle of every manor house, a farm house, &c. 

Jewish month, and the latitude of Jeru- Amongst the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, 
Salem: houses were fiat at top, so that persons 

might walk upon them ; and usually luid 
stairs on the outside, by which they might ^ 
ascend and descend without coining into the 
house. Each house, in fact, was so laid out, 

that it inclosed a quadrangular area or court. 

This court was exposed to the weather, and, 
being open to the sky, gave light to the 
house. This was the place where company 
was received, and for that purpose it was 
strewed with mats or carpets for Ihcir bet- 
ter accommodation. It was paved with 
marble or other materials, according to the 
owner’s ability, and provided with an um- 
brella of vellum to snelter them from the 
heat and inclemencies of the weather. This 
part of their houses, called by -the Romans 
inipluvium^ or cavairdt«m, was provided 
with channels to carry off the water into 
the common sewers, The top of the house 
was level, and covered with a strong plas- 
ter by way of terrace^ Hither, especially 
amongst the Jews, it was customary to re- 
tire for meditation, private converse, devo- 
tion, or the enjoyment of the evening 
llQirn8,rbAifaTARY, in astrology, are, like breezes. 

J he Jewish hours, ISlh parts of the artificial The Grecian houses were usually divided 
lay or qight# The nstrologera pretend that into two parts, in which the men and wo- 
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Nisan, or ? . 
Abib, S ® 
IJar, orZif, - & 
Sivan, - - 

Thamuz, - » 4 
Ab, - - 5 

Elul, • • - 5 
Tisri, or ? * 
Blhaniin, ) ^ 
Marebewan ? . 
«r Btil, J ® 
Chifleu, - - 6 
Tebetb, - - T 
£^bat, - - 6 
Adar, - - - 6 


Sun 

C!un 

rises. 

sets. 


Lenglh of tlic 
Hour 


mJ h. m. h. m. h. m. 
46| e 14 1 0 58 


46 fi 14 1 
20 6 40 1 


0 7 0 1 

56 7 4 1 

10 6 50 1 


0 1 10 0 50 

4 1 11 0 49 

0 1 8 0 52 

4 1 4 0 56 


36 6 24 1 4 

6 5 5/1 0 59 1 

34 5 26 0 54 

55 5 0 SI 

0 5 0 0 50 

42 5 18 0 53 

16 5 44 0 57 


boar; and that the day takes its denomi- That assigned to the men was towards the 


noun and that tbe day takes its denomi- 
natfoa, that whica predominates tbe 
boikr thereof: as Monday, from the 
mooki 

. Houa-CiRCLaf, are great circles, meeting 
ip tltiLpoles of the globe, and crossing the 
smnator at right angles. They are drawn 
through every ifith degree of iheequinoc* 
ti^ or oqualor, each answering to an 
* 

HonarGiM^n a popular kind of chrono- 
serving to measure time 
by lbo4B«(aat or rmmitig ef sand, water, 
rNUl pnOrgiass vessel into another. 
Tjin hettt Ut iti^^are imdi ns, hudead ci 
w41 dried intheoven. 


That assigned to tftc men was lowaros uie 
gate, and called AvipwvJi; ,, the apartment of 
the women was the farthest part of the 
house, and called TviatMunli;, Jews, Greeks, 
and Romans, supposed^ their houses to be 
polluted by dead bodies, and to stand in 
need of purification. 

A bouse should not be too low-seated, 
since this precludes the conveme^ of cel- 
lars. If you cannot avoid building on low 
grounds, sat the first floor above the ground 
the higher, to sapj^y what you want to 
sink in your cellar in the ground i for in 
such low and moist grounds, it conduces 
much to the dryness and heakhinem of Ibe 
air to have cellars under the house, so that 
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much easier rate, and also as complete and 
beautiful as the other. 

Ill buildings or houses not above two 
stories with the ground^rooin, and not ex- 
ceeding twenty feet to the raison-place, and 
upon a good foundation, the length '^f two 
bricks, "or eighteen inches, for tlie heading 
coursd, will be sufficient for the grouna 
work of any common structure ; and six or 
seven courses above the earth to a water-- 
table, where the thickness of the walls is 
abated, or taken in, on either side, the thick- 
ness of a brick, namely, two inches and a 
quarter. 

For large and hii^h houses, or buildings 
of three, four, or five stories with the gar- 
rets, the walls of such edifices ought to be 
from the foundation to the first water-table 
three heading-courses oi^lirick, or twenty- 
eight inches at least t and at every story a 
water-table, or taking in on the inside for 
the hummers, girdeis, and joints, to rest 
U]|ion, laid into the middle, or one quarter 
of Hie wall at least, for the better bond. 
Hut as for the innermost or partition wall, a 
hail brick will be sufficiently thick ; and for 
the upper stories, nine inches, or a brick- 
length, will suffice. 

There are four different rates into which 
the proportions of houses in town are di- 
vided or classed by the legislature. The 
first rate, or houses of the largest size, are 
such as exceed nine squares of building i 
those of the second rate are from five to 
nine squares $ those of the third from three 
and a half to five squares; and of the fourth, 
not exceeding three Miuares and a half. 
Tlteir height IS regulated in likemaniMr, and 
the tluckness of their walls and chimneys. 
With such restrictions the architect must 
often proceed under great disadvantages, 
and must occasionally call forth the good 
quality of docility recommended by Vitru- 
vius. 

We cannot multiply rules for the differ- 
ent parts of a house; since these must be 
modified by a variety of circumstances," in 
which the skill aii 4 judgment of the archi- 
tect must direct: but we shall conclude 
this article with expressing a wish that 
contrivers of buildings womd avail them- 
selves more of an important modern disco- 
vdry in natiirid hiHoafy, vie, the superior 
levity of infectious and unwholesome air. 
The imfmr sashes in most houses are too fre- 
quently immoveable; In consequence of 
which, no part of the iWl air above the 
levd ^ the lowest raH of the other sashes’ 
greatest rise cai^ escape by the window ; 
and if it escapes by Che doors, it is generally 
for want of a vent in ^ highest part of 
the r 0 of,meinly«oiMMnii»S|lM 
story of the house, and add to Uie infieOHon 
whiehihe gre^ ffuacilfliet oM 
umtattp stored up thieen aipt^ IhentsoMai 
too a(^ to eieate. ’mis ^ ekief adtik* 
tago to be ti inh 
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measure loH; whereas, were the upper 
sashes conl^riyjiNl so as to draw down, aH the 
air might be easily changed, and that al« 
most insensibly, by lettiag them down an 
inch or two. Nay, the upper sash might be 
often let down entirely, with less danger or . 
inconvenience from esddf than the lower 
thrown up tlie tenth part of an inch 9 though 
the doing of the formerif o«iM be iiifinitdy 
the most beneficial. It ta on this 

principle that we are to aeeaM^ for the 
good health enjoyed by the poor who live 
crowded in damp cellars, ara ofloa with 
great numbers of rabbits, poultry, and oven 
swine, about them. These cellars are open 
to tile street, with doors reaching from the 
floor to the very ceiling, but never so close 
at bottom or at top as to prevent a free cir* 
eulation of air ; in coma^iionce of which, 
that all-vtvified fluid, as fast as it is spoiled 
by poMiiiig through the lungs of the inhabit- 
ants and their stock, or is infected by their 
insensible perspiration, excrements, &c« is 
driven out, and replaced by the fresh 
air. 

Hovse is used for one of the estates 
of the kingdom of Britain assembled in par- 
liament Thus we say, the house of lords, 
the house of commons, dtc. See Pfinns, 
Commons, &c. 

House is also used for a noble family, or 
a race of illustrious persons issued from the 
same stock. In this sense we say, the house or 
family of the Stuarts, of the Bourbons, 

House, tn astrology, denotes the twelfth 
art of the heavens. The division of the 
eavens into houses, is founded upon tlie 
pretended influence of the stars, when 
meeting in them, on aB sublitnary bodies. 
These influences ams4ippesed to be good or 
bud; and to each of these houses particular 
virtues are assigned, on Which astrologers 
prepare and form 0 jndgownt of their horo- 
scopes. The horiaeo im meridiati are two 
circles of celestial hwnset, which divide the 
heavens into four equal pwrto, each con- 
taining tjljiree houses six of which are above 
tbe horizon and six below it; and six of 
these are, called eastern and six western 
houses. 

Coaitfgp-Houtn is the villa of the ancient 
Romans (see ViiiLa), the pUata of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, the closeria and 
cassine of the French^ and the vigfu of the 
Italians, h It ought always to have wood 
and water near it t Hiese being the principal 
beauties of n rami teal. The trees make a 
far better defence than hills I as they yield 
a cooting aoA healthy afar, shade dimng the 
heat of summer, an» very much break the 
leverUieaof ,Uie winter season, ff. It should 
not hd, situated too low, on account of tim 
airs and on the other 
tbdi,l|iia«arh^ezpotMl to tfao nM 
»ep»ir. 

#t Ok .(troBl th* 'li To 

bWWvpri to ftAmitto reudeoM 



1!, To iUlllwV t« kee» undor % twt 

IV !<>«». «. «. 1. To take shelter j to 
keeftt^beiet totcsWe (Sliflfcspeare). 2. To 
\izst ftti ftttrological station in the heavens 
(Drsfden), 

7oe-Hoi;sE. See Ick. 

Hov8is» town, or hall^ is a place where the 
officers and magistrates of a town or city 
hold their meeungs, for the due administra- 
tion of their laws and policy. See Hall, and 
Guild. 

House, tcer^. See Work-rouse and 
Bridewell. 

House of Correction is for the punishing 
of idle and disorderly persons, parents of 
bastard children, beggars, servants running 
away, trespassers, rogues, vapboiids, &c. 
Poor persons reinsing to wora, arc there 
to be whipped, ihd set to work and labour; 
and any person who lives extravagantly, 
having no visible way to support himself, 
may be sent to the house of correction* 

House and ffindow TV***, a branch of the 
kill's extraordinary revenue. Tables of the 
dimrent rates o/duty upon houses and win- 
dows are give|i in Kearsley’s Tax Tables, 
published Ini^allyt to these we refer for 
minutiae. The clauses relative to the house- 
tax are, 1. That offices, yards, gardens, 
eoach4iousci, hrew-houses, wood-houses, 
wash-houses, dz;c. provided they all slwd 
within the compass of one acre, belonging 
to the dwelUngdiouse, must he valued with 
the dwelling house, and V liable to the 
same duties. 2. Shops and warehouses are 
also liable, if attached to the dwelling- 
house ; except those of wharfingers. 3. No 
warehouse that is a distinct building is li> 
able. 4. No house to be deemed occupied, 
when one person w only left in charge of 
it. 5. Where houses ere let in tenements, 
the landlord must pay the duty. 6. Halls 
and offices that pay other taxes arc lisdile 
to this, T. Farm-houses used only for 
fatishandry, finder 10/. per imnnin, are not 
chargeable ; nor bouses for ' the recep- 
tion of the poor, or if not occupied by the 
owneC or rented by w tenant. 19 Geo* 8. 
c. 15. 

HO'USEBR£AKER.s.(bouse andbreek). 
Bur^r i one who makes his way into houses 
tosteal (L*E$traf^e). 

H0V8E-BREAKINO, or robbiro, is the 
brealcillg into and robbing a house in the 
daf4h^ t the^ same crime being termed 
bur|^a^ Whefidone bt night : both are fe- 
lony iriUKmt henefit of ek^y . 

«. {kosiiontAdog). A mastiff 
aldlheliofise* {^ddUon). 
i(^0* s. (bMS and Md)* 1. A 
togeUker^ iSm^)* 9. , Family 

_ Itt^manilef ofanadjeetiye, 
. „ the fimak 

tmidBim. t* (from botiiebskO. 

^family iMottkew)* 
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HO USEHOLDSTUFF* s* ihouMCkoid and 
I urniture of a bouse $ utensils conve- 
nient for a family (Z^'i7«/roiige). 

HO'U&EKEEPEB. s. (houee and keep)* U 
Householder; master of a family {Locke). 
2. One who lives in plenty {fVotton). S. 
One who lives much at home. (tSItaks.). 4. 
A woman servant that has care of a family, 
and superintends the servants. {Sw{ft). 5. A 
housedog ; not in use (Shakspeare). 

HO'USBKEEPING. a. {house and keep). 
Domesfic ; useful to a family. {Carew). 

Ho'usekebpiro. 8. Hospitality ; liberal 
and plentiful table. {Prior). 

HO'USEL. s. {hunsel. Gothic, a sacrifice). 
The holy rucharist : obsolete. 

To Ho'usll. t>, a. (from the noun). To 
give or receive the eucliarist: obsolete. 

HOUSK-LBEK.See Sempervivusi. 

lesser. See Sbuuu. 

Ho'usellek. s* {house and leek). A 
plant. 

HO USELESS, fl. (from ho^8e). Wanting 
abode , wanting habitation {W est). 

HO'USEMAID. s. (house aiyl maid). A 
maid employed to keep the house clean 
{Swift). 

HOUSEMAN (Cornelius), a painter, born 
at Antwerp in 1648. He settled at Mechlin, 
where he acquired great reputation as an 
artist. He excelled in painting landscapes 
enriched with the figures of animals and 

S lants, executed in a beautiful manner. He 
icd in 1727. 

HO'USEROOM. s. {house and room). Place 
in a house {Dryden). 

HO USEWARMING.?, {house and warm). 
A feast or nierrymakiiig upon going into a 
new house. 

HO'USEWIFE. s. house and wife). 1. The 
mistress of a family {Pope). 2. A female 
economist C5jpen8cr). 8. One skilled in 
female business. {Addison). 

HOTSEWIFELY. ad. (from housewife). 
With the economy of a careful woman. 

HO'USEWIFEUY. a. (from housewife). 
Skilled in the acts becoming a housewife. 

Ho'usewifbry. a. (Irom housewife). 
1. Domestic or female business; manage- 
ment becoming the mistress of a family. 
{Chapman). 2. Female economy. {Taylor), 
nO'USlNG. 8. {from house). 

1 .Quantity of inhabited buildii^.</7r0tfffl) 
2. {from kouseoux, French)* Clolii origi 
nally used to keep .off dirt, now added tc 
saddles as ornaments. 

Housihg, among bricklayers, a tern 
used for a brick which is warped, or is cas 
crooked or hollow in burning ; in Xoch i 
case they say, it is housing, 

Housivo, in the manage, a coverinj 
laid wvnr the sadffie of afaom to presefve i 
frominjfhry. 

> H9vtiiiae;militury,areoiiinfnetttalcovei 
ingi^4iimoftitinin^ ta ofikem of caval^ I 
.and even to tiie privates of th 
liifCNk homdiguni^ They asually consn 
of scarlet tracings adorned with gold lao 
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4 fringe, and some part of tbd insignia of the 
f crown. They are fastened to the hinder 
* partofthesaddte, and snspended from the 
loins, so as to eoTer the danks, and a por- 
tion of the hiiid-^afters on each side. Ge- 
neral and ficdd officers have their housings 
commonly -made of Horts’, tigers’, or leo- 
pards’ skins, giTtng additional magnificence 
to the grandeur of the military charger. 

HO'USLING. a. (from houae.) Provided 
for entertainment at first entrance into a 
house; housewarming (Spenser), 

HOUSS. s, (from houseauje^ Ft,) Housings. 

HOUSTO NIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class tetrandria, order monogynia; corol 
one-petalled, funnel-form ; capsule two- 
celled, two-seeded, superior, l-’our species, 
American shrubs, rhicfiy with scarlet or 
deep-red flowers. 

HOU-I CHKOU-FOU, a city of China, in 
the province of Tche-kiang. It is a city of 
the first class ; and is situated on a lake, 
from whence it takes its name. The quan- 
tity of silk manufactured here is almost in- 
credible. To give some idea of it, we shall 
only say, that the tribute paid by a city under 
its Jurisdiction, named -Te-tain-hien, amounts 
to more than 500,000 ounces of silver. Us 
district contains seven cities. Lat. 30. 35 N. 
Long* 119. 45 B. 

HOCTHUYNIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class heptandria ; order monogynia. Spathe 
four-leaved ; spadix covered with florets ; 
calyxless ; corolless : capsule uncertain. One 
species, a polygonoiis herb of Japan. 

HOW, ad, (hu, Saxon). 1. To what de- 
gree (Bitple), S. In what manner (L'JKsltange), 
3, For what reason; from what cause 
(Sbakspeare), 4, By what meikns (Beceii). 
5. In what state. (JJrpden), 6, It Is used in 
a sense marking proportion or correspon- 
dence ; bp how much a mats is wiser ^ bp so 
much he should be better, (ff upward), 7. 11 
is much used in exclamation : and then he 
ialked, pe gods, how he would talk I 

HOWARD (Henry), earl of Surry, a sol- 
dier and poet, the son aiid grandson of two 
lord-treasurers, dukes of Norfolk, was horn 
prdbably about the year 1520, and educated 
in Windsor Castle, with young Fitzroy, eari 
of Richmond, natural son to king Henry 
VJII. Wood «ays, from tradition, that he 
was Some time a student at Cardinal college, 
Oxford. In his youth he became enamoured 
df the foir Geraldine, whom his sonnets have 
immortalized. He fdl a victim, as our 
English history relidses, to the jealousy of the 
Seymom's,vrho,beii^ vivsdfof the Norfolk 
family, send in Ihvonr with king Henry VIll. 
Skccum him of aspiffogto the crown. Surry, 
and hit fnkher the duke of Norfolk, were 
committed tOtliCf^oWer,^iii December 1546 ; 
and on the 18th of Jm^ry Mlowiiig, < the 
Ibnaier was tried at Gnildtmit by a commoti 
Jury« and beheaded nut %ew«r-hill on the 
•^Ira, nine days Imfdie of fhekii^ 

-hintidfs who thuv measure of his 


crimes might be full, finished his Mfef witlf 
the murder of ^iiibest subject. The aeCUiaf 
lions brought i^aiastihis amiable and inno- 
cent young nobtemaaon his trial, were so ex- 
tremely ridiculous, that one is astonished 
how it was possible, even in the most despo- 
tic reign, to find a judge and Jury so pustlia- 
ntinously villainous as to carry on the farce 
of justice on the occasion* Lord Surry 
was first interred in the diureh of AJf- 
hallows Barking, near Towmr4iiH^i and af- 
terwards, in the reign of king Jhmes 1. his 
body was removed to Farmingham in Suf- 
folk, by his son Henry, earl of Northampton. 

As to the character of this unfortunate 
carl, all our poets have sung his praise. M r. 
Walpole begins his anecdotes or Surry with 
these words : “ We now emerge from the 
twilight of learning to an almost classic au- 
thor ; that ornament of a boisterous, yet not 
unpolished court, the earl of Surry, cele- 
brated by Drayton, Dryden, Fenton, Pope, 
illustrated by his own muse, and lamented 
for Ills unhappy deaj,th ; a man (as Sir Walter 
Raleigh says) no less valiant than learned, 
and of excellent hopes.” Leland calls him 
the conscript enrolled heur of bir Thomas 
Wyatt the elder, in his learning and other 
excellent qualities ; and the author of the 
Art of English Poetry says, that the earl of 
Surry, ana Sir Thomas Wyatt, may be justly 
called the reformers of our poetry and style. 
His poems were published in 1557, 12mo. ; 
and m 1565, 1674, 1585, jl5S7, Bvo. Several 
of the sonnets are by Sir Thomas Wyatt and 
others. 

HowAan (John), the philanthropist, was 
born at Hackney in 1796. His father, who 
kept a carpeUwarehouse in London, dying, 
left him in the hands of guardians, by whom 
he was apprenticed to a wholesale grocer. But 
his constitution being too weak for trade, he 
bought out the remainder his time, and 
mane a tour on the eontinent. On his re- 
turn he lodged at the house of a widow lady 
at StQhe Newington, who nursed him with 
such carp during hts illness, that he conoeiv- 
ed an aiedtion for her, though she was 
much older than himself, and they were mar- 
ried. Mrs. Howard lived only about three 
years after, and be was a sincere mourner for 
her Loss. In 1756 he embarked for Lisbon, 
but on the passage the ship was taken and 
carried into France* After his release he 
made the tour of Italy, and on bis return lo 
Euglaml he settled in Hampshire. In 1 758 he 
married k second wife, but she died in child- 
bed in 1765, leaving him one son. He was 
at this time fixed in Cardington near Bed- 
ford, where ho had purchased a seat adjoin- 
ing that of his relaUon Mr. Whitbread. 
Duiring^ kit residence here he was a constant 
atteomt nt a dissentii^ meeting-housOy: ut 
of which the Rev. Mr. jimith yras 
pailqr* This gentleman always spoke of Mr. 
Hoiwd’s pnvate character in of life 
hig^ml respect and admiratidbC ^ ttt 1773 lie 
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‘lentAtiiie Aieriff, which, a» h« «!«• 

claiedf “ htiNight the distrcs* of the pri- 
leacfs fMtte unmcdiatdy under hit notice,” 
andWWmteforrathe design of viMtiug the 
througfhoul to doYite nioatis 

lor aJJeTiatin^ tbo miMirieH of tho sufferers. 
In 1T74 he an effort to get a seat in par- 
liament for Bedford, in i^'hicn he ivas uiuuc- 
cessfo] f but the same year he was examined 
before the house of commons on the subject 
of the prisons, and received the thanks of the 
ilouse on the occasion. He then went on 
With his benevolent views, and extended 
them to forergn countries, making various 
excursions through Europe between the 
years 1775 and nst. In 1777 he published 
the State of Prisons in England and Wales, 
with preliminary Observations and ati ac- 
count of some foreign Prisons, 4to. 
In 1780 he published an appendix to this 
book, with an account of his travels in 
Itidyt and in 1784 a new edition appeared 
with considerable additions. In 1789 he 
published an account of the principal iara- 
reltos in Europe, in 4to.' In this work he 
signified bis inieikion of revisiting Russia, 
Turkey, amPof extending his route into the 
east. 1 ant Wot insensible (says he) of the 

dangers that must attend such a journey. 
Trusting, however, in the protection of that 
kind Providence which has hitherto pre- 
served me, i calmly and cbeeifuUy commit 
myself to the disposal of unerring wisdom, 
^aoukl it please God to cut off my life in the 
pcosecution of Hiis design^t not my con- 
duct be uncandidty imputed to rashness or 
pntbuMasm i but to a serious deliberate con- 
Vktioii that 1 am pursuing the path of duty, 
and to a sincere desire of being made an in- 
strument of more exlenstve usefulness to my 
feHow-cfeatures than could be expected in 
the narrower ctrde of a retired life.'’ Accord- 
ti^ly, to tfaeg realmeeisiof htsfriends, beset 
out in the summer of 1789 on this hazardous 
enterprise i the ptinctpal ol^ect of which 
was to admlutiler Dr« James’s Powder, a me- 
dicine in high repute at home, in midimiant 
fevers, uniw a itroim persnantin that it 
would Je equally dBmious in tiie j^gne. 
In this second tour in the East did 
please God to cut off his life i” having 

spent some time aft CherfOn^o iifnraettlemettt 
ofthemnpressof Russia, ht the mouth of 
the IMoper or Borysthenes, toward the 
northern eztteniity of the Black fiea, near 
Ocial^w, he caught, in visiting the Ru8*> 
sian hoipitali^of that place, or at some say 
a youqi^ tidf who was ill of the same 
c^qBSpInHd^ a^meiknmid lever, which carried 
hf Jannmy, after an ^ 

^ havte 

— to hie express direc- 
.ffvodam hewasbwH-* 
10 400 garden of a 
“ balai^ing to a 
lom he had 

reiff 
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vant whb had attended him on his former 
journe)«ng9, and whom he expressly en* 
joined not to return home till five weeks 
from his death. While absent on his first 
tour to Turkey, &c. his character for active 
b^evolcncc had so much attracted the 
public attention, that a subscription was set 
on foot to erect a statue to hts honour in 
St. Paul’s cathedral, and 15001* was quickly 
subscribed for that purpose. Bat some of 
those who knew Mr. Howard best, never 
concurred in the scheme, being assured that 
he would neither countenance nor accede 
to it: and in consequence of two letters 
from Mr, Howard himself to the subscri- 
bers, the design was laid aside, li has, 
however, been effected since his death : 
and surely, of all the statues or monuments 
ever erected by public gratitude to illustri- 
ous characters either in ancient or modern 
times, none w'as ever erected in honour 
of worth so genuine and admirable as his ; 
who devoted his time, his strength, his for- 
tune, and finally sacrificed his lite, to the 
pursuits of humanity ; who, to adopt tbe 
expressive Words of Mr. Burke, in his 
speech at Guildhall in Bristol, in 1780, vi- 
sited all Europe, and the East, not to survey 
the sumptuousness of palaces, or the state- 
liness of temples $ not to make accurate 
measurements of the remains of an- 
cient grandeur, nor to form n scale 
of the curiosity of modern art $ not to 
coUecl medals, or to collate mcnuscripls i 
but to dive into the d^th of dungeons i 
to plunge into the inieclion of hospi- 
tals I to survey the mansions of sorrow and 
of pain; to take the gauge and dimen- 
sions of misery, depression, and contempt) ^ 
to remember the forgotten ; to attenil to the 
neglected; to visit the forsaken; and to 
compare and collate the distresses of alt 
men in aU countries. His plan is original; 
and it iv as full of genius as it is of huma- 
nity. It is a voyage of discovery, a cio* 
cumuavigation of charity ; and already the 
benefit of bis labour is felt more or less in 
every country.” 

For other fine remarks on the condoet of 
this admirable phiianthroptst, see Foster’s 
valuable Essay on Dectston of Character. 

HOWBS'IT.ted, (haw he U.) Neverthe- 
> less; notwithitaadii^ ; 
yet; however i not in use (Seeker)* 

HOWHEB; a town in the east riding of 
Yorkshire, with a market on ikiu&ys* 
Here was fomeily a coUeg into idiufck of 
five prebendsf ertseted in tke* sixftaenfth 
century t R is now Hie partdi-cliUfch, This 
town gives name to a smill dtsllicd called 
Howdenshire* Lat. 51* 50 M* Boov 0. 50 X« 

HOWIIY E* (conducted hem kern dsjwf) 
Inwlmi slaOoit yottrheiHHit (Afujl. 

^ anemiuMsmeof^^ 

diving wgt hwrii Id Etdii^orocfh ieJM*- 
Oesiedddiw, fe iim, and oddeated ek Covh* 
wfidg^^Mi wimoe be rceamd^ to Ox- 
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iird} bficzsfke fellow of MiigdaJca col- 
lie. Be mu of4ftmed tn the pcesb^tcrian 
. way, and wai appointed minigter of Tor- 
riugtOA in Dtevoamlre, from whence he was 
ejected for nQACOnformity in 1662. He had 
been in gfnal favour with Cromwell, and 
woa bit ehaplaiiafor some time. In 1671 he 
went to Irela^ as chaplain to lord Massa- 
reite,, and the bishop of the diocese gave 
him his licence to preach. In 1675 he came 
to London, and was greatly esteemed by all 
parties for bis learning, moderation, and 
piety. He died in 1705. Ife published the 
Living Temple, in 2 vols. 8vo. besides other 
pieces of less note. 

Howe (Richard earl), a gallant English 
admiral, was born in 1725, and entered the 
naval service so young that al the age of 
twenty he was appointed i^agfain of Uie Bal- 
timore sloop of war, in which he attacked 
two French frigates, of SO guns each, with 
such spirit, tliat they were obliged to sheer 
ofiT. He received in this action a severe 
wound in the head, which had nearly proved 
fatal ; for this he was made a post captain, 
and appointed to the Triton frigate. After 
a variety of* active service, he obtained the 
command of the Dunkirk of 60 guns, with 
whichlie captured a French 64, off the coast 
of Newfoundland. In 1757 he served under 
admiral Hawke on the coast of France, and 
the next year he was appointed commo- 
dore of a small squadron, with which he 
destroyed a great number of ships and ma* 
gaaines at bt. Malo. The year following 
prince Edward was put under his care^ and 
the commodore on the 6th of August took 
the town of Ciierbourg and destroyed the 
l^son. This was followed by the unfor*> 
^Tunate aSair of St. Cas, where he displayed 
his courage and humanity in saving the re- 
treatii^ soldiers at the imminent hazard of 
his own life. The same year, by the death 
of his brother in America, he became lord 
Howe { and soon afterwards had a glorious 
ahaie in the victory over Conflans. When 
admiral Hawke pres^ted him, on tliis oo- 
catioii, to the king, his majesty said, ** Your 
life, my lord, has been one continued series 
of services to ypur country.” In 1763 he 
was appointed to.theadmiralty board, where 
he remained tUI |765, when he was made 
treasurer of t^navy. In 1770 he was pro- 
moted to be r!ear<Mipirol of the blue, and 
commiuideaMiinobief in Mediterranean, 

In tbo Amerioan wgr he commanded the 
Beet ou. lli^eoast, was done there, 

because uo ogfartuitily o4bred of doing 
much. |n to the relief of 

GihriUtm# kMrrIdeMkhhe performed in 

52 ^ .Wy pm h 

wn 

mu. — 

ssaswr 


office ho 
was tea®* 


1788, in which year he was created cu earl 
of Great Britaiu*. In 1793 his lordn^dn ac- 
cepted the command of the channdi 
and June 1, 1794, he obtained a decisive 
victory over the most tflbwerful fleet France 
ever equipped fc . sea. The same month he 
was visited on board bis ship, at Spithead, 
by their majesties, when the king presented 
him with a magnificent sword, a gold chain, 
and medal. He also received tte thunks of 
both houses of parliament, the wCUldom of 
the city of London, and the unlvoml plau- 
dits of the nation. In 1795 he succeeded 
admiral Forbes, as general of the marines, 
and m 1797 he was honoured with the order 
of the garter. The same year he resigned 
the command of the western squadron. His 
lordship died in August, 1799. {fVatkin$,) 
Lord Howe's Island, a small island in the 
neighbourhood of New South Wales, dis- 
covered on February 17, 1788, S. lat. 31. 
36, £. long. 159. 4. It is of an arched 
figure, lying from north-west to south-east, 
the two' extremities including a space of 
about six miles, though, by reason of the 
curved figure of the iuand itself, it is near 
seven in length. It is deeply indented on 
the middle of the eastern paift by a bay, 
named Ross's Bay, and on the opposite and 
western part has another named Prince Wil- 
liam Henry's Bay ; so that the whole has 
the sqipearanco of two islands joined toge- 
ther by an isthmus, which in some places is 
not above half a nule broad. On the south- 
ern part of that division which lies most to 
the northwmrd are two considerable bays 
named CaUam’# and Hunter^ Bay ; and on 
the south-western part of the other are tw6 
high mountaaiMi the most southerly named 
Mount Gower, uuL the oUier Mounl Lidg-. 
bird. The convex part eff the Jihad lying 
towards the noiih'oast, and ^ concave side 
towards the opposilevmailer,aretonnHialed 
by two points, naiaed roild King nod Point 
PhiUp* No fresh Water was mmd on. the 
idandf but it ahoands with eabhage-palmi, 
inangtc^e,,aiid manchineel trees, even up 
to thc fumuiits of the mountains. There 
are plenty cC giWetSj and a land fowl of a 
dusky-brown eoiour, with a bill about four 
inches long* and leet IBte those of a chicken. 
These were fiauiid to be remarkably floe 
meat, and weco^ very fat. There are many 
large pigeons, and the ediite birds found in 
Norfolk Island were aba met with an this 
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HOWrVBffi. md. (hew and ever.) 1 . 
1b whUMWVwr mapwari in wliatioeT,r 
iegtw At all eTonbi 

iiap,«t triU,l at leart (TVJfeimi), 3. 
NeTff Pilwl awa matw ttfc it ydin g t 

GIO'fl^RS, la aSt. area of 
Bevtuai iaTMtoaii, wniek **• 

m<MU|tBl4iy(aa cariiagw Uko travaliu^^gai^ 
w*r * ■ 
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excepting the chambers, which are all ej- 
liiidrtc. They are di<»tingui.died by the dia- 
meter of the bore 5 thus atcu-inch howitzer 
in that, the diameter of which is ten inches. 
Howitzers arc capable of doing great execu- 
tion, by firing shells and grape shot in 
a siege, where the distance is small ; and in 
the field, if they are placed in the flanks, 
or between the battalions. They arc also 
more easily carried from one place to an- 
other than mortars. 

To HOWL. V. II. (bug/en, Hutch ; ululo^ 
Latin.) 1 . To cry as a wolf or a dog (Jshak- 
ryieare). 2. To otter cries in distress [Shak-- 
speare). 3. To ^eak with a bclluiue cry 
or tone. 4. It is used poetically of many 
noises loud and horrid. 

Howl. s. (from the verb.) T. The cry 
of a wolf or dog {Swfjl), 2. The cry of a 
human being in horror. 

HOWSOE'VEH. tfrf, {hou* and soet^frJ) 1. 
In what manner soever {Raleigh). 2. Al- 
though (Shakspeare). 

HuWTH, a promontory which forms the 
northern entrance of the hay of Dublin, 
having a small village about seven miles 
from that city. It gives title of earl to the 
family of St. Lawrence. Lat. 53. 25 M. 
Lon. 6. 16 W. 

To HOX. V. a. (from hoj, Saxon.) 'To 
hoi^h ; to hamstring {/CnoUes). 

HDXTER, a town of Westphalia, seated 
onthe Weser. Lat. 51. SON. Lon. 9. 39 E. 


China, with a royal palace* It is seated m 
a beautiful plain, and divided into two parts 
by a large river. The inhabitants blacken 
their teeth, thinking white teeth dii^race- 
ful. Lat. 17. 40 N. Lon. 105. 6 E. 

H UA HEINE, one of the Society Islands, 
in the southern Pacific Ocean, eight leagues 
in circumference, separated by a deep gulf 
into two peninsulas, united by an isthmus, 
which is overflowed by the sea in high tides. 
The vegetable productions are similar to 
those of Oiaheita. The harbour of Owharra, 
on the west coast, has good anchorage, in 
eightcen-fathoni water, secure from winds. 
Long. 151. W. Greenwich. Lat. 16. 43 N« 

HU'BBCE. s. A tumult; a riot {Clarendon). 

HUCKABACK, s. A kind of linen on 


which the figures arc raised. 

HU'CKLEBACKED. <r. {hocker^ German/ 
a bunch.) Crooked in the shoulders. 
HU'CKLEBONE. s. (from kaeken, Dutch.) 


The hipbone. 

HU'CKSTEB. * 

HU'CKSTEREH. ^ ?he-J^dk?. I bw 
who sells goods by retail, or in small quan*< 
titles; a pedlar {South.) 2. A trickish 
mean fellow (Spenser). 

To IIu'cKSTER. ti. n. (from the noun.) 
To deal in petty bargains (Swif0» 
IIUDDEIISFIELU, or Hutuersfibld, a 


town in the county of York, cele- 
brated for its woollen manufacture, which 


HOY, a small vessel or bark, usually 
ringed like a sloop, and^^mployed for car- 
rying passengers and luggage from one 
place to another, particularly on the sea- 
coast. In Holland the hoy has two masts : 
in England it has hut one ; then the main- 
sail is sometimes extended by a boom, and 
sometimes without it. 

Hoy, one of the Orkney islands, situated 
between the island of Pomona and the north 
coast of Caitbness-shire. It is about ten miles 
long. On this island, beside the great conic 
hill of Holyhead, which is a sea^mark^ there 
is a stupendous rock, called the Beary, 
where a bird, here named the layer, sup- 
oosed to he a species!^ of penguin, » foiintt. 
It ti about the size of a Small duck, rc- 
mafksftly fat, and esteemed by many a great 
ddkacy . These birds butrOw in the rabbit- 
Wes.. The person emj^oyed in taking the 
yottS^ is usually let down by a rope from 
of the precipice. In this island too, 
in a nodmy valley, is an entire stone, 36 
leellohfl^ IS broad, called the Dwarfic 
atone/ it ia hoUotr wi^hi, having the form 
of a had UUd wow cut in the stone. It is 
aupphfeed to nove been once the habitation 
W. ipm. 8. 20. N. laU 58. 56. 
k of Germany, in West- 
bhidmf ;ci|^ hf a county of the same 
nameM'JMI iUhJhat to the efector of Bano- 
Tev« tlm river Weser. 1.^, 

A; M'K. w*.#. ' 

UmpOa, tiba ctpital of ‘Cool^ 


consists of narrow cloths, fine and coarse, 
fine broad-cloths, serges, kerseymeres, &c. 
The market is on Tuesday, when the cloth 
is exposed to sale iuta large hall, and mer* 
chants and wool^taplers attend from a con- 
siderable distaure. This town contains 1974 
houses, and 10,670 inhabitants. Lat. 53. 40 
N. Long. 1 . 40 W. 

To HU'DDLE. v. a, (probable from hood.) 
1. To dress up close so as not to be disco- 
vered I to motihlc. 2. To put on carelessly 
in a hurry (SwiJ^l). 3. To cover up in haste. 
4. To perform in a hurry {Drpden). 5, To 
throw together in confusion (Locke). 

To Ili/ODLE. iMi. To come in a crowd 
or hurry (Milton). 

Hv'odle. s. (from the verb.) Crowd; 
tumult; confusion (Addison). 

HUDSON (Henry), an eminent English 
navigator, who, about the beeinning of the 
17th century, undertook to nnd ont a pas- 
sage by the north<^ast or north-west to Ja- 
pan and China. For this purpose he was 
four times fitted out: he returned three 
times unsuccessful ; but ia the last voyage, 
in 1610, being persuaded that the great bay 
to which his name has been since given, 
must lead to the passage he sought, he Win- 
tered there, to prosecute hit aUcovefy' m 
the iprtng. But their distremes during the 
winter producing a mutiny among bis imnit 
when the spring arrived, they tumdd him, 
with his son tm seven sick tncu, adnft m 
hb own dMIop, amd promwded hdum wiA 
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the ship. As Hudson and his unhappy com- 
panions were never heard of afterward, it 
IB to be supposed they all perished. 

Hudson, a town of United America, in 
the state of New York, 'this town was only 
begun in the year ltb3, and is now become 
a nourishing town with great trade, assisted 
by the excellent situation, on the river from 
which it receives Us name: 100 miles N. 
New York. Long. 73. 40 W. Greenwich. 
Lai. 42. 20 N. 

Hudson’s Bay, a large bay of North 
America, lying between 51 and 69 N. lati- 
tude, and discovered, in 1610, by Mr. Henry 
Hudson. This intrepid mariner, in search- 
ing after a N. W. passage to the South Sea, 
discoverefl three straits, through which he 
hoped to find out a new way to Asia by 
America. He had made two voyages before 
on the same adventure f*t1ie tirst in 1607, 
and the second in 1608. In his third and 
last, in 1610, he entered the straits that lead 
into this new Mediterranean, the bay known 
by, his name } coasted a great part of it, and 
penetrated to 80 degrees and a half to the 
heart of the frozen zone. His ardour for the 
discovery not being abated by the difficul- 
ties he struggled with in this empire of win- 
ter, Mid world of frost and snow, he staid 
here till the ensuing spring, and prepared, in 
the beginning of 1611, to pursue fais disco- 
veries I but his crew, who suffered equal 
hardships, without the same spirit to sup- 
port them, mutinied, seized him and seven 
of those who were most faithful to him, 
and committed them to the fury of the icy 
seas in an open boat. Hudson and his com- 
panions were either swallowed up by the 
waves, or, gaining the iiihpspitable coast, 
were destroyed by the savages. 

The country lying rouna Hudson’s Bay is 
called New Britain, including Labrador, now 
New North and South Wales. The Cf^trance 
of the bay, from the ocean, after leaving to 
the N. Cape Farewell and Davis’s Straits, is 
between Resolution Isles on the N. and 
Button’s Isles on the Labrador coast to the 
S. formii^ the eastern extremity of the 
strait distingaiibed by the name of its great 
discoverer. The vast countries that sur- 
round Hudson’s Bay, abound with animals 
whose skins and furs are far superior in qua- 
lity, to those found in less northerly re- 
gions. 

In 1670 a charter was granted to a com- 
pany, which does not consist of above ten 
persons, for the exclusive trade to this bay 5 
and they have acted under it, ever since, 
with great beneit to ^emseHres. They em- 
ploy four ships and |90 seamen, and have 
several forM I Pripce of Wales’s 

Fort, Churchiu B>iTer, jfdUon, New Severn, 
imd Albany, which are a^spgted on the west 
4ide of Ae bay. The commanded 

hy the late unfortunale ^Vigdtor, M. de la 
Peyronie,, destroyed theset- 

^menhi, dsc. vJucd the 
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damage has been since repaired, and the 
commerce is now in a nourishing Situation. 
See NEwBaiTAfN, Eskimaux, and LABRADon, 

Hudson’s Straits, or Frobishbr’s Mis- 
taken Strait, the narrow sea between the 
Atlantic Ocean and Hudson’s bay, north of 
Labrador. 

Hudson’s River, a river pf United Ame- 
rica, winch rises in the north-east part of 
the state of New York, add empties itself 
into the sea ten miles south of iHowr York, 
taking u southerly direction . during almost 
its whole course ; it is navigable for ships to 
Hudson, and for sloops of 70 or 80 tone to 
Albany. 

nUDSO'NIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class dodecandria, order monogynia : calyx 
three-leaved, tubular j corol. tivc-petalled ; 
stamens fifteen j capsule, one-celled, three- 
valved, three-seeded. One species only a 
Virginian shrub, resembling a heath in ’its 
more prominent characters. 

HUE. 1. (aiere, Saxon.) 1. Colour; die 
(Milton). 2. (hueoy French.) A clamour; 
a legal pursuit ; an alarm given to the coun- 
try. It IS commonly joined with cry, (Ar^ 
huthnot.) 

Hue and Cry, inlaw, the pursuit of aper- 
son who has committed felony on the high- 
way. Of this custom, which is of British 
origin, the following deduction is given by 
Mr. Whitaker. “ When it was requisite for 
the Britons to call out their warriors into the 
field, they used a method that was particu- 
larly marked by its expeditiousness and deci- 
siveness, and remains partially among us to 
this moment.^ They raised a cry, which was 
pmediately caugh^t up by others, and in an 
instant transmitted from mouth to mouth 
through alt the region, and, as the notice 
passed along, the warriors snatched their 
arms, and hii|*ried away to the rendezvous. 
We have a remarfcaUe description of the 
fact in Cassar, and there see the sdarm propa* 
gated in 16 or IT hoars tltrough 160 milesin 
a Ime ; and the same nraaice has been re- 
bt the hig^l^ fb our oym time. 
When the lord of a dan received intelli- 
pnee of an emmiy ’s approach, be immediate- 
ly killed Agoat with his own sword, dipped 
the end of a half-burnt stick in the blood 
and then gave it and the notice of the ren- 
dezvous to b# carried to the next hamlet. 
The former fvmbolically threatened fire 
and sword to jlB his followers that did not in- 
stantly repair to the latter. The notice was 
dispatched from hamlet to hamlet with the 
utmost expedition , and in three or four 
hours the whole clan wgs in arms, and as- 
sembled at the, place appointed. This was 
witlUiittemfew years the ordinary mode bjr 
which the chmjfmins assmnbied tbeir follow- 
ers for war* The first person that receiyed 
the hoMeaj set out with it at full speed, anA 
delivered it to the next that he met; who ig!* 
itantly^ideb out with the same spend, and 
ham|^ it to a third. And, in thf late rebel* 
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lion of IU5, U was «'nl by an unknown 
hand through the logioii ot Breadalhane t 
and, flying aaeapeditiously an the Gallic jtig- 
ual in Ciesar, travor^d a tract of miles in 
threo hours. This quick method of giving 
a diffusive alarm is even preserved among 
ourselves to the present day ; but is applied, 
as it seems from Osar's account above to 
have been equally applied among the Celt a*, 
to the better purpose of civil polity. The 
hufesium and cfamour of our ancient laws, 
and the hue and rrjf of our own times, is a 
well known and powerful process for .spread- 
ing' the notice and continuing the pursuit of 
any fugitive felons. The cry, like the cla- 
mor of the Gauls or the summons of the 
highlanders, is taken from town to town 
and from county to county ; and a chain of 
communication is speedily carried from one 
end ot the kingdom to the other." 

In cases of hue and cry, the party grieved, 
or any other, may resort to the constable of 
thevill; and, K give him such reasonable 
assurances thereof as the nat me of the case 
wilt bear : if he knows the name of him that 
did it, he must tell the constable the same . 

3. if he knows it not, but can describe him, 
he must describe him, his person, or his ha- 
bit, or his horse, or such circumstances as he 
knows, which may conduce to the discovery : 

4. if the thing is done in the night, so that 
be knows none of these circumstances, he 
must mention the number of persons, or the 
way they took : 6. if none of afl iJiese can be 
discovered (a* where a robbery, or burglary, 
or other felony, is commuted iti the night), 
yet they are to acquaint the constable with 
the fact, and desire him to search the town 
for SDspecttMl persons, and to make hue and 
cry after such as may probably be suspect- 
ed as being persons vagrant in the same 
night \ for many circumstances may happen 
to be useful for discovcriiig a malefactor, 
which cannot at first he found out. 

For the levying of hue aiul cry, although 
it is agood eourseto have a Justice's warrant, 
where time will pemit, iiir order to prevent 
oauseleM hue and cry $ yet it is net neces- 
sary nor ahvavs eoavenient, for the felon 
may escape befWe the warrant is ^obtained. 
Am upon hue and cry levied agahist any 
person, or where any hue and erf comes to 
a ennslahle, whether the person ir^drtaki or 
oaneiOidn^llmeonstatdehtay seal^ swipeet- 
ed plaenb within his viH, for the apprehend-* 
te of Ihefelen. And if^opersoii anhkist 
wfiom fkeiime and ery Ismised; hi not found 
in the eoiilaiUewick, then the^eonstaUe, nad 
^everp oMcer to WhoM ^ hue ahd cry 
iWil iflfaB'Wnidi come, ought to give notice 
IpWMif audio one 

nod oo^fhmn one eomtaWe 

tiny coiid'W^o eeawtd^ And this wan Hm 

law hofblO the Goodliest, 

^And kiffitOhciiseoit is nee^l to give no- 
bioo in wriMg to tik pimners cf the flMng 
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slolen, ami of the colour and marks thereof $ 
ns also to describe the person of the 1‘cloa, 
his flppaicl, horse, or the like, and which way 
he is gone, if it may he ; but if the person 
that did the fact is neither known, nor de- 
scribable by his person, clothes, or the like, 
yet such an hue and cry is good, and must 
be pursued, thougli no person certain can be 
named or described. 2 II. U. 100. 103. 

IIUEN, an island of the Baltic, three 
miles from the coast of Sweden, and subject 
to the Sweiks, to whom it was ceded by the 
Danes in 1638. In this island was the obser- 
vatory of the celebrated Tycho Brahe. Lai, 
55..34N. Lon. 12. .18 E. 

HUEU, a name given to certain fountains 
in Iceland, of a most extraordinary nature $ 
forming at times jets d'eau of scalding w'li- 
ter, iiiucty-loiir feet high and thirty in#' 
diameter I creating the most magniheent 
gerbes that can be imagined, especially 
when backed by the setting sun. They arise 
out of cylindrical tubes ot unknown depths : 
near the surface they expand into apertures 
of a funnel-shape ; and the mouths spread 
into a lai;go extent of stalactical matter, 
formed of successive scaly concentric undu- 
lations. 1'hc playing ot these stupendous 
spouts is foretold by noises roaring like the 
cataract of N lagara. The cylinder begins to 
fill : it rises gradually to the surface, and as 
gradually increases its height, smoking 
amazingly, and flinging up great stones. 
After attaining its greatest height, it gra- 
dually sinks tin it totally disappear. Boiling 
jets d^eaux and boiling springs are frequent 
in most parts of the island ; and in many 
parts they are applied to the culinary uses 
of the natives. The most capital is that 
which is called Gcycr or Geyser, in a plain 
rising into small kills, and in the midst of an 
amphitheatre bounded by the most magni- 
ficent and various-shaped icy ii^oiintains $ 
among which the three-lieaded Hecla soars 
pre-eminent. These hiicrs are not confined 
to the land : they rise in the very sea, and 
form scalding fountains amidst the waves. 
Their distance from the land is unknown ; 
kut the new volcanic isle^ twtdve miles ofl' 
the point of Rekkenes, emitting fire and 
tmokev proves that the iuhterraiieous fires 
and watmeatend to that spaeet for those 
awfii) siffeets arise from the united fury of 
these two elements. 

HIJER. s« {bs^r, Fteacky lo cry«) One 
whose bUiliess islo'catloiit tooldiers <Ca- 
r«r). 

]IIJSfiCO,v an auekwt lawn cf .vptki, in 
Arragolii witSi a ki^p’s see, amd a aaiwor- 
si^. iwt. 4t. ifi N. Long* 0^ fi W. 

mIST (Brier daoMI), a Itimei Franck 
besbep, wan bora at Caea ki Kanitanily, in . 
itit. ftestuAkAtiiidertheiraaiar^ 

Fraiiee, pertwidarly Father filiiiidbiiua, and 
dieiearaedBadiert,whomke aoeeiopiaied! 
m ifldk te the court of €brkftid% qneea of 
FwedMI^ whu iiwiiMhaveettgageAkik iakeif 
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Wbnricei but he declined the offer, and rc<* 
turned to France* In 16dl he published a 
, U'ork upon the art of translation, entitled, 
* De Interpretatione Liori Duo, ivhich lias 
been frequently rejprinted, and is jjrcaily 
admired* In 1679, ne published his Demon- 
stratio Bvan|^elica, a work which has met 
with unbounded approbation. His lepiita- 
tion was now so great that tlie place of sub* 
preceptor to the dauphin was conferred on 
him, and he had for his colleague the illus- 
trious Bossuet. ^ In 1688 appeared his Orige- 
nis Commentaria, &c. cum Latina luterprc- 
ialione Nor is et Obseryationilms, 2 vols. 
folio. The plans of publishing editions of 
the classics ‘‘in nsum Delphini'’ w'ashis, and 
he superintended its execution, hi 1678 he 
was presented to the abbey of Aiinay, in 
Normandy, and in 1686 he was nominated 
to the see of Soissons, whfchr he afterwards 
exchanged for that of Avranches. In 1689 
he printed his Censura Philosophies Carte- 
sianas, by which it appears that he had not 
only renounced his altachmeut to the Carte- 
sianpiiilosophy, but that he was become its 
avowed enemy. In 1699 he resigned his 
bishopric, and was presented to the abbey of 
Fontenay, near Caen. He died at Paris in 
1721.'- -Huct, considering the number and 
the excellence of his works, may be consi- 
dered with justice as one ot the most learned 
men that any age has produced. Three 
hooks of his have been translated into Eng- 
lish ; oil the Origin of Romances ; on the 
Situation of the Terrestrial Pkradise $ and 
the History of the Commerce and Navigation 
•f the Ancients. 

HUFF. 8, (from hove, or hoven, swelled). 
I* Sw'<»ll of sudden anger or arrogance 
{Hudibras), 2. A wretch swelled with a false 
opinion of his own value (South), 

To Huff. r. (from the noun). 1. Tq 
swell; to puff ((?rew). 2. To hector; to 
treat with insolence and arrogance, or bru- 
tality (Eachard), 

To Huff. e. To bluster ; to bounce ;to 
swell with indignation or pride. (Oiipay). 

HU'FFER. g, (from huj^, A blusterer ; a 
bully. (Hudibrag). 

HU'FFISH. a*(fromAq^. Arrogant; in- 
solent; hectoring* 

HU'FFISHJrY. ad, Witli arrogant pclu- 
leiyie. 

HU'FFISHNESS. s. Petulance ; arrogance ; 
noisy blaster. 

To tIUQ. ti, 0 ^ (be^sn, Saxon). 1. To 
press close in an embrace (L*£gtrange). 
2* To fondle ; to treat with tenderness 
(MiUon), 8. TohoUftst (AUerhury), 

Hwo, s. (from the nonn.) Close embrace 

^ HUGE. Butch.) 1. Vast; 

immense Very great (MUon), 

Great ev^ to delbmity or terribleness 
i,Ska^geate), 

BITGBLY. od. (from ihiqpe*) I. ImmcnsO* 

^ w QIt« VI, 


HUGENESS* 9. (from huge.) I. Enor- 
mous bulk ; greatness. 2* Utmost extent 4 
not in use* (Shakspeare). 

HU'GGERMUGGER* 9. Secrecy, by- 
place. (Huditn'ag), 

HUCiHKS (John), an English poet, was 
horn at Marlborougii in Wiltshire, in 1677. 
He received his education in London, and 
though he had a great love for literature, ho 
yet applied himself to biifiness^ and attained 
a place in the ordnance ottce* His iirst 
publication was an Ode on the Peace of 
Ryswick, 1697, which was well received, and 
introduced him to' the acquaintance of seve- 
ral poets. In 1717 he was uppomted secre- 
tary to the commission of the peace, by the 
lord chancellor Cowper. Ilis last work was 
the popular play of the Siege of Damascus ; 
but It IS remarkable that he expired m the 
first night of its performance, Feb. 17, 1728. 
In 1785 his poems were published in 2 vols. 
19mo. He also wrote seveial pieces m 

{ irosc, particularly some papers in the Tat- 
er. Spectator, and Guardian ; and published 
ail edition of Spenser's works, in 6 vols. 
12mo. 

HUG'ONIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class monadelphia, order decandria. Calyx 
five-parted, unenual ; petals five ; styles five ; 
drupe oiic-seedeu, with a striate and about 
ten-ccHcd nut. Three species, trees of Mau- 
ritius and the East Indies. 

HUGUENOTS, an appellation given by 
way of contempt to the reformed or protes- 
tant Calvinists of France. 

The name had its first rise in 1560; but 
authors are not agreed as to the origin and 
occasion thereof f but one of the two fol- 
lowing seems to be the least forced deriva- 
tion. 

One of the gates of the cky of Tones is 
called the gate Fourgon, by corruption 
from/eu ffugon, i.e.the late Hugon* This 
Hugon w as once count of Tours, according to 
Eginhardus, in his Life of Charles the Great, 
and to sonic other historians* He was it 
seems a very wicked man, who by his fierce 
and cruel temper made himseif dreadful ; so 
that after his death he was supposed to walk 
about in the night time, beating ail those he 
met with: this iradUion the judicious Thua- 
nus has not sCrupled to mention in his histo- 


ry. Davili and other historians pretend, 
I bat the nleknitme of Huguenots was first 
gi^en to tim Freuch ptotestants, because 
they used to tseet in the night time in sub- 
terraneous neat this gate of Hugon ; 
anti what seems t6 countenance this opinion 
is, thaft they were first called by the name of 
Himuenets at Ihis city dP Tours. 

(%i0rs asngR a more iUustriotis origin ^ 
thatnaiOe, and%ay that the leaguers gavest 
to the reformed, because they were for kcqj- 
ing the crown upon the head of the present 
line desemi^ from Hugh Capet, 
they were for giving it to the himsc of Guam, 

as Im^Wnded from Charles the Gro^ . 

Oihkfi again derive it from a tteieb awt 
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faulty pi'otiunciation of the German word 
4 tMgnosseft^ dignifying roidVdfiatcd, ami ori- 
ginally applied to that valiant part of the 
city of Geneva, wWch cutoreJ into an alli- 
ance with the Swiss cnuloii^, in order to 
maintain their liberties aj'.iinstthe ty raniiical 
attempts of Charles III. duke of Savoy. 

These ronfederates were called Kignots, 
whence Huguenots. 

The persecution which they underwent has 
Rcarce its parallel in the history of religion . 
though they obtained a peace from Henry 
III. in 1576, it was only of Hhorteontiiiuaiirc ; 
and their sufterings, mitigated by the taiiions 
edict of Nantes, grunted to theni in IdOH b> 
Henry IV. were again renewed, nttci the re- 
vocation of this edict, by Lewis XIV. in 
1685. 

The unfortunate Loiii» the XVI. whatevei 
were his weaknesses anil failings in other le- 
spects, had not been rendered inliuman by a 
large share of Catliolis'isiii ; but laboured to 
heal all their wound*-, when the storm arose, 
of which he was one ot llie iirst, and the most 
illustrious of the victims. It ought e\er to 
be lemembered, to the lionoiii of this un- 
happy moiiarih, Uiat lie panl no attention to 
the intolerant and disgracctiil “ Mciitoire 
de 1’ Asscinlili'egencrale du clcig«'," in 1780, 
against the reformed. During his reign, a 
law was passed, which gave to his non-Homun 
Catholic subiecls, as they were denominated, 
all the civil advantages and piivileges ol 
their Homan Catholic hi ethreii. Fi am that 
period the situation of the French protes- 
tants (for the obnoxious term" Huguenots 
seems to have been almost laid aside), has 
been tolerably happy. Hut what seems to 
have given u stahiiity and lespeclahility to 
the French Prulcstanl*i, arc the deciees 
which have been passeil in their favour by 
the present £niperor of France. On Sunday 
the 9th of August, 1807, the consistory of 
the Protestant church heiiig ad mi lied to an 
audience, their president, M. Marron, ad- 
dressed the Kmperor in a speech of consi- 
derable eloquence, in wJiich he gratefully 
acknowledged his protection and care of 
them as a religious body ; and declared that 
the roofs of their temples shall ever resound 
with praises for such signal favours as tliey 
ei^oy under his auspices. His speech was 
answered in the most gracious and cordial 
manner. The following expressions in it 
are remarkable : 1 accept the blessing and 

the congratulation of the consistory. You 
owe me no obligation » I wish not men to 
think themselves indebted to me, because 1 
have been merely just. Conscienen is not 
within the Jurisdiction of human laws, I 
guarttitee to you, for myself and my sneces- 
mftk not only the intendtfnce, but also the 
pervod Iteedom and inTiolability of your 
warsh^ The ^Protestants have always 
provtadT'IItameelves to be good citizens, and 
xatthlhl dthjodt of the law. Though I do 
notprelhiildieir religion, tdi them that 1 
find theipinjl^eirdtiof my bestfrssndsr 
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Buonaparte continues to pursue this line of 
policy respecting the Protestants. Upon th 
subject of religious worship, an Expose of his 
in the aulumii of 1809, says, “ The govern-* 
nieiit. 111 its respect for conscience, has not 
deviated from the line which it had traced 
out to itself. Its principles, with respect to 
religion, have had their application, this 
year, as in the preceding. It does not coii- 
Anc itself to the toleration of all kinds of re- 
ligious forms of worship, it honours and en- 
courages them. The dinerent sects of Chris- 
liamty, founded on the morality of tlie gos- 
pel, arc all nseful to society. The Lutherans 
of the Fauixhouig St. Antoine, whose mim- 
her aiuounts to 6000, had no temple, and, 
from time imiiiemorial, exercised their wor- 
ship 111 the Swedish chapel. Their church 
ha<4 been .leknowledgcd ; their ministers have 
been appointed by the Fimperor, and are 
inaiiiUined at Ihe expeuce of the state. A 
school of Calvinistic Theology has been esta- 
blished at Montauhan.*’ 

'J'hiis are the once despised and persecuted 
Huguenots raised from situations of suflfer- 
jiig and wTetchedness to that rank in society 
whicii is the unalienable right of every ho- 
nest man, be his religious principles what 
they may. 

IIU'GY. a. (Sec Huge.) Vast; great; 
huge; not III use (Carew). 

HU KB. s, {Jiuque^ French.) A cloak 
{Bacon), 

HULK, s, {hulcke^ Dutch ; hulc, Saxon.) 

1. The body of a ship {Sha/espeare), 2. 
Any thing bulky and unwieldy {Shakspearc), 

To Hui.k. V, a. To exeqteratc : as, to 
hulk a hare {Ainnworth). 

Hi LI. (f, {hul^an^ Gothick, to cover.) 

1. The husk or integument ot any thing; 
the ouler covering. 2. The body of a ship ; 
the hulk {Grew), 

To Hulg. r. V, (from the noun.) To float; 
to drne to and fro upon the water without 
sails or rudder {Sidney), 

Hull, a rivei of Kiigland, in the county 
of York, which runs into the Humber at 
Hull. 

Hull, or Kingston-upon-HuU, a seaport 
town of England, in the county of York, si- 
tuated on the north side of the river Hum- 
ber, at the mouth of the river Hull, from 
which it takes its name, formerly d^nded 
by a strong wall, ditches, famparts, and 
half moons. It was built i|i "ihe year 1296, 
by Edward the First, after his return from 
Scotland, who made it a free borough, and 
endowed it with many privileges. In the 
year 1440, and reign of Henry VI. it was 
erected into a county, indtidiiig a district of 
some miles distance, and the government in- 
vested in a mayor, and aUermen.^ Hull is 
situated low, and was formerly subject to 
great inundations, but by prd^r drains that 
complaint is now remeduMl. The commerce 
of Hiiil has for somo time been constantly 
increasuig, so as to render it probably tho 
fourth port for business in thekiiigdoiB. Ita 
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fituation is extremely advantageous; for, 
besides its communication with the York- 
shire rivers and canals, it has also access, bv 
means of the Humber to the Trent, and all 
its branches and communications s hence it 
has the import and export trade of many of 
the northern and midland counties. The fo- 
reign trade is chiefly to the Baltic ; but it 
has also regular traffic with the southern 
parts of Europe, and with America. More 
ships are sent trora hence to Greenland than 
any other port, that of London excepted. 
The coasting trade for coals, corn, wool, 
manufactured goods, &c. is very extensive. 
A new dock has lately been constructed, in 
which eighty ships may ride safely and con- 
veniently; and this dock is now undergoing 
a considerable enlargement, so as to extend 
to the Humber. There arc'^wo churches, 
an exchange, infirmary, and a Trinity-house, 
which is a corporation composed of a society 
of merchants, for the rolier of aged and dis- 
tressed seamen, their wives and widows. 
Hull is defended by three forts, garrisoned 
by soldiers. It is the seat of a governor, 
lieutenant-governor, and other officers. Hull 
sends two members to the British parliament, 
and hasjtwo markets weekly, on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays. In the vear 1800, Hull con- 
tained 4767 houses, ana 29,5lfi inhabitants. 
Lnt. 5S. 46. N. Lon. 0. 14. W. 

HU'LLY.a. (from^ti//.) Siliquosc; husky. 

UULST, a strong town of Dutch Flanders, 
seated on a plain, which may be overflowed. 
Lat. 51.18. N. Lon. 4.6. £. 

HU'LVER. s. Holly (/’asser). 

7b HUM. V. a, {homelan, Dutch.) 1. To 
make the noise of bees {Drjsfden), g. To 
make an inarticulate and buzzing sound 
{Shaktpeare), 8. To pause in speaking, and 
supply the interval with an audible emission 
of breath {L' Estrange), 4. To make a dull 
heavy noise (Glanville), 6. To sing low 
{Pope). 6. To applaud. Approbation was 
formerly expressed in public assemblies by a 
hum. 

Hum. $. (from the verb.) 1. The noise 
of bees or insects {Skakspeare). g. A low 
confused noise, as of bustling crowds at a 
distance {Milton), S, Any Tow dull noise 
{Pope). 4. A pause with an inarticulate 
sound.. (Dr.) 5. In ffudibras, it seems used 
for ham. 6. An expression of applause 
(Spectator). 

Hum. interj. A sound implying doubt 
and deliberation (Shakspeare). 

BUSMAN, a. (hummus^ Lat. kumain^ Fr.) 

1. Having the qualities of a man (Swift). 
f. Belonging to man (JkfUton). , 

Human Body, in physiology* See Homo 
smd Man* 

HUMA'NB* a. (biiifie£ne, French.) Kind ; 
ciTili benevokiiti good-natured (Sprat). 

HUMA'KBLY. (from bfcmane.) Kind- 
ly I with gootbMlitre (Skakopeare). 

HUMANIST. Sf Frmich.) A 

phiiologeri a grammarian* 

IIIQCa'NITY. t* (humtm^f French.) 1. 
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The nature of man {'^idnep). 9. Human- 
kind } I he collective body of mankind (Clan- 
vilit). 3. cnevoleiice; tenderness (Locke). 
4. I'hiloUigy ; gramniatical studies. 

7b illi MANIZE. V. a. (fii/wtfmVr, Fr.) 
To soften; to make susceptive of leiidcrncss 
or benevolence {IV otton). 

HU MANKIND, s, (AiiOT«n and kind.) The 
race of man ; inonkind (Pope). 

HU'MANLY, ad. (from human.) 1. After 
the notions of men {.dtterburp). g. Kindly ; 
with good-nature. This is now written ku- 
manelp (Pope), 

HUMr.E'H, a river formed hv the Trent, 
Ouse, Derwent, and several otner streams. 
By the late inland navigation, it has a com- 
munication with the rivers Mersey, Dee, 
Kibble, Severn, Thames, Avon, &c. ; which 
navigation, including its windings, extends 
above 600 miles, in the counties of Lincoln, 
Nottingham, York, Lancaster, We more- 
land, Chestei, Stafford, Warwick, Lcicister, 
Oxford, Worcester. 11 divides \oikshire 
from Lincolnshire, and falls into the German 
ocean near Holderness. 

HU'MBIRD. (from hum and bird.) The 
humming bird (Brown). 

HU'MBLE. a. {humblcy French ; humifis^ 
Lat.) 1. Not prouil ; modest ; not arrogant 
( ^akspeare). 2. Low ; not high ; not gicat 
(Cowlep). 

To Humble, u. a. (from the adjective.) 

1. To make humble; to make submissive ; 
to make to bow down with humility. (Bog.) 

2. To crush} to break; to subdue (Milton). 

3. To make to condescend (Locke), 4. To 
bring down from a height (flakewUl). 

Humble Bee, in entomology. See Aris 
aod Bqmhylius. 

Humble Plant, in botany. See Mimosa. 

HU MBLENESS. s. (from humble.) Hu- 
mility ; absence of pride (Herbert). 

HU'MBLER. 8. (from humble.) One that 
humbles or subdues himself or others. 

UU'MBLEMOUTHED. a. (humble and 
mouth.) Mild ; meek (Shakspeare). 

HU'MBLES, in stag-hunting, the internal 
trhnmings obtained m breaking up a deer, 
which are always a perquisite to the keeper. 

HU'' BLESS, t. (from humble.) Humble- 
ness; humility; obsolete (Spenser.) 

HU'MBLY. ad. (from, humble.) 1. With- 
out pride ; with humility ; modestly ; with 
timorous modesty (Addison). 2. Withoqt 
height; without elevation. 

HU'MBOItDTlA, in botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
four-parted; petals five; legume oblong, 
compressed. One species; a tree of Ceylon. 

HU^MDBiUM. a. (from hum, drrne.) Dull ; 
dronish ; stupid (ffudibras). 

HltME (David), a celebrated historian 
and philosopher, was born at Edinburgh, in 
1711* He vtas designed for the law by his 
friends^ but having no inclination himself to 
that profession, he applied to business, and 
in ltS4 became clerk to a merchant lit Bris- 
tol« where, however, he' did^nq^ thiduiae 
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long, but Hcut to Frances where he wrote 
his troatiHe of Humun Naliiie, which he 
published at Loudon in Tins woik, 

however, met with an infliil’eivnt reception ; 
nor were his Moral Essays, which appeared 
in 1742, more successful. About this time 
he resiil^d with the maiqnis of Annuiidale as 
a companion, but soon after he became se- 
cretary to general Si. ( lair, whom he attend- 
ed to Vienna and Tuiin; and while he was 
abroad, his Kiiqiiiiy concerning the Human 
Understanding was ])uhlihhcd in Loudon. In 
1752 appeared his Political Discourses, and 
his Enquiry concerning the Principles of 
Morals, the latter <»f wliicli, in his opinion, 
was the best of his writings. In 1151 he 
published the first vohinie of a Poitioii of 
English History, from the Accession of J.imes 
J. to the Hevolution. This woik had little 
success; but the second, which came out in 
1756, met with a better fate, and “ helped 
to buoy up its uiiforUinate brother.*’ \boui 
the same period he piililishod his Naliirnl 
History of Religion, which was smartly an- 
swered by Dr. Warburloii in a pamphlet, 
which Mr. Hume attributed to Dr. Hind. 
In 1759 appeared his History of the House 
of Tudor, and ill 1761 llie more ancient pari 
of the English History. The work was now 
become celebrated, and the author pocketed 
by it a good deal of nioiiey ; a consolation 
which made him insenNible to the attacks of 
critics. Ill 1769 he accompanied the earl of 
Hertford on his embassy to Pans, and in 
1765 was left there as charge tVa^mreh, The 
year following he returned home," and soon 
afterwaids became under .secrctar} of state 
to Mr. Conway. In 1760 he letired into 
Scotland on an iiidcpciidciil iiicoiiK', niul died 
there in 1776. A iter his death appeared a 
work by him, entitled Dialogues eonccriiiiig 
Natural Religion. M i . Hume was master of 
a good style of composition, and had the 
art of stating common objections in a new 
form. His positions on religious potuls, 
however, are exireidely fallacious, not to say 
frivolous. In the year 1776 was published 
a letter of Dr. Adam i^mith’s, giving an ac- 
count of the death of Mr. Hume. The ob- 
ject of the author was to shew that Mr. 
Httme, notwithstanding his sceptical princi- 
plee, had died with the utmost composure, 
.mid that in his life as well as at his death he 
had conducted himself as became one of the 
wisest and best men that ever existed. The 
letter ii very miicii laboured, and yet duet 
no honour eiHier to the author or hu friend. 
It could not represent Mr. Hume as support- 
ing himself under the gradual decay of na- 
ture with the hopes of a happy immortality ; 
hah it might hate represented him as taking 
other mddels, in the etern^ 
a|e^ This, though but a gloomy 

promat, in^uld uot have been childish ; but 
the hero of the tale is exhibited as talking 
like a iflhniMmy of hi§ conferences with 

g liaron, a^ hip fehctance to go into the 
ygian fepryn^oi^, aad as eoaioling himielf 
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with the (hought of leaving all Unfriends 
and his brother’s family iu parfitular, in 
great prosperity I The absurdities of this 
li'tter did not escape the watchful and pene- 
trating eye of Dr. HoaNii:; and as he could 
not mistake its object, he held it up to the 
contempt and scorn of the religious world in 
A Letter to Adam Smith, L.L.D. on the Life, 
Death, and Philosophy of his friend David 
Hume, Esq. by one of the people called 
Christians. The reasoning of this little tract 
IS clear and conclusive. While its keen, though 
good humonred wit is inimitable; and it 
was. some years afterwards, followed by a 
series of Letters on Infidelity, composed on 
the same plan, and with much of the same 
spirit. This small volume, to the second 
edition of which the letter to Dr. Smith wa* 
prefixed, is belter calculated than almost, 
any other with which we arc acquainted, to 
guard the minds of youth against the insi- 
dious strokes of infidel ridicule, the only 
chingeroiis weapon which infidelity has to 
wield. An Account of the Life and Writings 
of Mr. Hume was published in 1807, in an 
Hvo. volume of 520 pages, by Mr. T. E. 
Ritchie. The biographer has taken care to 
record iu liis work Dr. Smith’s account of 
Hume's sporlire disposition, notwithstand- 
ing the prospect of speedy dissolution,” 
with the various sublime particulars of Cha- 
ron and the ferry-boat. These have called 
forth some admirable strictures in the Eclec- 
tic Review, vul. 4. p. 15. iu which the reader 
will find un unusual union of philosophic 
reasoning, applied in the most cogent man- 
ner, to this truly awful and rdnarkable ex- 
hibition. We I egret much that the passage 
is too extensive fur our narrow limits. 

7b IICME'CT. ?r. ff. {humecto^ La- 
7b tl L’ME'CTATE. > tin; humecler, Fr.) 
To wet; to moisten {fVheman), 

TIUMKCTA’TION. «. (humectation, Fr.) 
The act of wetting; moistening (Brown), 
HU'MERAL. a, (from humerus, Latin.) 
Belonging to the shoulder (Sharp). 

Ho'wnftAL AnTBRY. Arteria humeralis. 
Brachial artery. In anatomy, the axillary ar- 
tery having paased the tendon of the great pec- 
toral miiscTe, changes its name to the brachial 
or humeral artery, which name it retains in 
its course down the arm to the bend, where it 
divides into the radial and ulnar artery. In 
this course it gives off several muscular 
branches, three of which only deserve atten- 
tion. 1. The arteria prpninda superior, 
which goes round the back of the arm to 
the exterior muscles, and is often named the 
upper mpfeuUr artery. 2. Another, like it, 
cafled arteria profunda inferior, or theiow- 
er muscular artery. 3. Ramus anastomoti- 
CHS major, Which anaMomoses round the 
elbow with the branches of the artery, 

HC'MERH2» (humCrUs^ i. hi, frbui 
the shofdder.) Os humeri. Osbraebii. fnaiuu 
tomy, a long cylindrical bone, situated be- 
tween ttiescapuTa end fore-ahu. Its upper ek- 
treluityts formed somewliat hUttSSj and in- 
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lecnally, into alar roimd, and smooth head, 
which is admitted into the glenoid cavity of 
the scapula. Around the basis of this head is 
observed a circular fossa, deepest anteriorly 
and externatly, which forms what Is called 
the neck of the bone, and from the edge of 
which arises the capsular ligament, which is 
farther strengthened by a strong membra- 
nous expansion, extending to the upper ed^e 
of the glenoid cavity, and to the coracoid 
process of the scapula; and likewise by the 
tendinous expansions of the muscles, insert- 
ed into the head of the humerus. This cap- 
sular ligament is sometimes torn in luxation, 
and becomes an obstacle to the easy seduc- 
tion of the hone. The articulating surface 
of the head is covered by a cartilage, which 
is thick in its middle part, ancKhiii towards 
its edges, by which means it is more convex 
ill the recent subject than in the skeleton. 
This upper extremity, besides tlie round 
smooth head, affords two other smnflcr pro- 
tuberances. One of these, which is the lar- 
gest of the two, is of an irregular oblong 
shape, and is placed at the hack of the head 
of the bone, from which it is separated by a 
kind of groove that makes a part of the neck. 
This tuberosi^ is divided, at its upper part, 
into three surhices; the first of these, which 
is the smallest and uppermost, scr\cs for the 
insertion of the supraspinatus muscle ; the 
second, or middlemost, for the insertion of 
the infraspinatus; and the third, which is 
the lowest and hindmost, for the insertion 
of the teres minor. The other smaller tu- 
berosity is situated anteriorly between the 
larger one and the head of the Iiiiiiierus, 
and serves tor the insertion of the subscapii- 
laris muscle. Between these two tuberosi- 
ties there is a deep groove, for lodging the 
tendinous head of the biceps hracnii ; the 
capsular ligament of the joint affording here 
a prolongation, thinner than the rest of the 
capsula, which covers and accompanies tins 
muscle to its fleshy portion, where it gradu- 
ally disappears in the adjacent cellular mem- 
brane. Immediately below its neck, the os 
humeri begins to assume a cylindrical shape, 
so that here the body of the hone may he 
said to commence. At its upper part is ob- 
served a continuation of tlie groove for the 
biceps, which extei^s downwards, about a 
fourth part of the lengUi of the bone, in an 
oblique direction. The edges of this groove 
are continuations of the greater ana lessor 
tuberosities, and servo forShe attachment of 
the pectoralis, iatissimils dorsi, and teres 
major muscles. The groove itelf is lined 
with a glistening substance like cartilage, 
but which seems to be nothing more than 
the remains ^ of tendinous fibres. A little 
lower down, towpds the e)tternal and ante- 
rior side of the middle of the bone, it is see* 
rising into a roagh ridge, for the insertion 
of the ddtoid muscle* On each side of this 
ri^, the hope is smooth and flat, for the 
lodgment of the brachialii ihtemuii muscle i 
anOehind the middle part of the outermost 


side of the ridge is a channel, for the trans- 
mission of vessels iiit(» the substance of the 
hone. A little lower down, and near the in-> 
ner side of the ridge, there is sometimes 
seen such anuLher channel, which is intended 
for the same purpose. The os humeri, ft 
its lower extrenrity, becomes gradually 
broader and flatter, so as to have this end 
nearly of a triangular shape. The bone, 
thus expanded, affords two surfaces, of 
which the anterior one is the broadest, and 
somewhat convex; and the posterior one 
narrower and sinootlmr. The hone termi- 
nates in four large processes, the two outer- 
most of which are called condyles, though 
not designed for the articulation of the hone. 
These condyles, which are placed at some 
distance from each other, on each side of 
the bone, are rough and irregular proluhe- 
lances, formed for the insertion of muscles 
and ligaments, and differ from each otht'r m 
size and shape. The external condyle, when 
the arm is in the most natural position, is 
found to be placed somewhat forwarder than 
the other. The internal condyle is longer, 
and more protuberant than the exteiiial. 
From each of these processes a ridge is con- 
tinued upwards at the sides of the hone. In 
the interval between the two condyles arc 
placed the two articulating processes, conti- 
guous to each other, and cohered with car- 
tilage. One of these, which is the smallest, 
is formed into a small, obtuse, smooth head, 
on which the radius plays. This little head 
is nlaccd near the external condyle, as a part 
01 which it has been sometimes described. 
The other, and larger process, is composed 
of two lateral protuberances and a middle 
cavity, all of which are smooth and covered 
with cartilage. From the manner in which 
the ulna moves upon this process, it has got- 
ten the name of trochlea, or pulley. %c 
sides of this pulley arc unequal; that which 
is towards the little head is the highest of 
thp two ; the other, which is contiguous to 
the external condyle, is more slanting, being 
situated obliquely from within outwards, so 
that when the n>re-arm is full extended, it 
does not form a straight line with the os hu- 
meri, and, for the same reason, when we 
bend the elbow, the hand comes not to the 
shoulder as it might he expected to do, but 
to the fore part of the breast. There is a 
cavity at the root of these processes, on each 
of the two surfaces of the bone. The cavity 
on the anterior surface is divided by a ridge 
into two, the external of which receives the 
end of the radius, and the internal one lodges 
the corouoid process of the ulna in the flex- 
ions of the tore-arm. The cavity on the 
posterior surface, at the basis of the pulley, 
IS much larger, and lodges the olecranon 
when the arm is exten&d. The internal 
structure of the os humeri is similar to that 
of other long bones. In new born iiffants, 
both, tile ends of the bone arc cartilaghtons, 
and title large head, with the Vvo tubercles 
above, and condyles, with the two articulat- 
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ing processes l)elow, become epiphyses be- 
fore they are entirely united 1o the rest of 
the bone. 

HUMICUBA'TION. s. and eubo, 

X«at.) Lying on the ground (Btamhalf), 

W U'M JU. a. (humide, Fretfch.) Wetj 
moish wairy 

HUMI niTY. -V. Qiumidite, French) Mois- 
ture, oi the pow Cl of wetting other bodies. 
It di tiers from fluidity, depending altoge- 
ther on the coiigruity of the component 
particles of anv lujuor to the pores or sur- 
faces ol siicli particular bodies as it is capa- 
ble* oi sKthcriiig to (Quincy), 

(Humilis^ from humi^ on the 
ground, so named because it turns the eye 
downwards, and is expressive of humility). 
See Bectm inferior oculi, 

HUMILIATI, a congregation of religious 
in the church of Home, established by some 
Milanese gentlemen on their release from 
prison, where they had been confined under 
the emperor Conrad, or, as others say, 
under Frederick 1. in^hc year 1162. This 
order, which acquired great wealth, and 
had no less than 00 monastries, was abo- 
lished by pope Fius V. in 1570, and their 
houses given to the Dominicans and Corde- 
liers for their luxury and cruelty. 

HIjM 1L1AT10X,*«. (French.) 1. Descent 
from greatness; act of humility. 2. Mor- 
tihcatioii; external expression of sin and 
unworihiiiess (Milton), 3, Abatement of 
pride ( wift). 

HUMILITY, in ethics, is a virtue con- 
sisting in the moderate value which a person 
puts upon himself, and every thing relaling 
to him. Or, more particularly, it consists 
in not attrihiitiiig to ourselves any excel- 
lence or good which we have not; in not 
over-rating any thing which we have or do; 
in not taking an immoderate delight in one’s 
self ; m not assuming more of the praise of 
a quality oi action than belongs to us; and 
in a lowly sense and acknowledgement of 
our imperfections, errors, and sins. This 
virtue expresses itself m the modcsU of our 
appearance, of our pursuits, and of our be- 
haviour towards other men. It is distin- 
guished from affectation, bash fulness, and 
meaiiiiess. 

Mr. Hume^ in his Dissertations on the Pas- 
sions, has given very singular and fantasti- 
cal definitions of humility , pride, &c.' Some 
ingenious observations upon this part of 
Hume's wiitings may be seen in Cogan on 
the t^assions, p. 350. 

hummer* «. (from bum.) That which 
hums; anapplauder (/tinsworih), 

HUMMING-BIRD, in Ornithology. See 

lo Botany. See 

Cwmis. 

Robcmoch, an island in the Indian ocean, 
about six miles tong. Here is a Rajah, sup- 
ported in Ms autliority by the Dutch East 
India Coi&atiYk Iiat# 5. 27 N. JLou* 126* 
12 E. ^ 
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HU'MORAL. a, (from humour. Proceed- 
ingfronithe humours (Harvey), 

II U'MORIST. s. (from humorista. Italian.) 
1. One who conducts himself by his own 
fancy ; one who gratifies his own humour 
(JFatlK), 2. One who has odd conceits 
(Spectator). 3, One who has violent and 
peculiar passions (Bacon). 

HU MOROUS, a. (from humour.) 1. Full 
of grotesque or odd images (Jddison). 2. 
Capricious ; irregular (Dryden). 3, Plea- 
sant; locular (Prior). 

mfMOHOUSLY. tf</. 1. Merrily; jo- 

cosely (Swift). 2. Capriciously, whimsi- 
cally (Calamy). 

HU MOnOUSNESS. t, (Uo\\\ humorous,) 
1. Fickleness; capricious levity. 2. Jocu- 
larity ; oddness ol conceit. 

IlirMOKSOME. a. (fiom humour.) I. 
Peevish; petulant. 2. Odd; humorous. 
(Swift). 

HU'MORSOMELY. ad. Peevishly; petu- 
lantly. 

HL'MOUR. s.^ (humor, Latin.) 1. Mois- 
tuie (flay). 2. The different kinds of niois- 
t ill e in man's body ; phlegm, blood, cholcr, 
and melancholy. 3. General turn or temper 
of mind (> idney). 4. Piescnt disposition 
(Dryden). 5. Grotesque imagery; jocula- 
iity; iiierrimeiit (7Vwp/c). 6. Tendency to 
disease; morbid disposition (Femph). 7 
Petulance; peevishness (5oiil5). 8. A trick; 
a practice (Shakspeare). 9. Caprice ; whim ; 
predominant inclinalion (Bacon). 

7o Humour, v. a. (from the noun.) 1. 
To gratify ; to sooth by compliance (>/fflAr- 
speare), 2. To lit; to comply with (.dldd). 

Humours of the eye. Anatomists and op- 
ticians distinguish three particular humours 
of the eye; which they call the Aqueou«, 
Crystalline, and Vitreous. 

These three humours have each their 
share in the refraction of the rays of light 
necessary to vision. 

Authors, both ancient and modern, speak 
of the regeneration of the humours or the 
eye; and give us instances of their repro- 
duction, vHien, by an accident, they had 
been let out; but their instances, strictly 
considered, generally go no farther than to 
the aqueous and vitreous humours. 

HUMP. a. (corrupted perhaps from hump.) 
The protuberance formed by a crooked 
back (Taller), 

HU'MPBACK. 9. (hump and back.) Crook- 
ed back ; high shoulders {Taller). 

HUMPBA’CKED. a. Having a crooked 
back. , 

HU^MULUS, (ffumulua, from humua^ the 
ground, to named, because without factiti- 
ous support it creeps along the ground). 
Hop: in botany a genus of t£e class 
dioecia, order hexandria. Male: calyx 
five-leaved; corolless; anthers with two 
pores at top. Female: calyx an oblique 
entire scale of the ameut ; corolless ; chyles 
two ; seed single, coated. One species only. 
H. Lupulus, which is found wild in the. 
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hedges of our own country, as well as in 
other parts of Europe. 

• The hop now generally cultivalcd amon» 
us, however, is said to have been impurtca 
from the Netherlands, and that in the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century: since 
which period it has progressively become, 
from its extensive growtli and use, an ob- 
ject of such considerable tralfic, as to have 
induced the legislature to have noticed it in 
a variety of statutes, the earliest of which 
may be found in the 5th and 6lh of Rdward 
VL cap. 5. From the frequency with which 
it is now cultivated in most of our counties, 
the hop will probably become in another 
half century a regular branch of gcorgics, 
or hutbandy ; but as this is by no means the 
ease at present, the few obsoi^atioiis and 
instructions we can allow space for upon this 
subject we sliall introduce into tlie ])icbent 
article. 

The soil should be as rich as can well be 
obtained; deep and loamy, oflering a due 
mixture between a wet spungy swamp and a 
stiff clay. If the .subsoil be gravel or wet, 
it is esteemed preferable. Of the different 
sorts of hops, the giey and the white-biiid 
arc generally esteemed the best ; they may 
be planted in October or March ; the spring 
is usually preferred to the aulumii. Prior 
to the planting, the hop-garden should be 
regularly laid out and carefully prepared. 
Having secured a good soil, the next object 
is, provide a sufficiency of air foi every 
plant ; and with this view, the hop-hills or 
elevations into which they are to be placed, 
should be situated eight or nine feet asunder 
in every direction, the order of the rows 
being straight or checkerwisc at the option 
of the grower. These hills should he raised 
by a due mixture of manure with the com- 
mon sod of the hop-garden: new dung must 
never be employed if the hop is to be plant- 
ed as soon as the hills are ready. The best 
method is to use old dung in the proportion 
of about one-third to two-thirds of the soil 
with which it is blended. Five good sets 
should be planted in e>ery hill : oue in the 
middle of the rest in a circular direction 
upon its slope: they should be prcsseil close 
with the hand, and covered with fine earth ; 
and a stick should be placed on each side of 
the hill to secure it 

The time for dressing is commonly the 
end of January or February, when the earth 
about The hilfs must be carefiilly removed, 
in order to give an opportunity of cutting 
away from the stork all its superfluous 
suckers, that the stork be not weakened by 
the alley, or kept clear. They should be 
poled in April, carefully and loosely bound 
with withered rushes, lemd as they begin to 
blow hi the earlier part of July, they will 
be ready for gathering about Bartholomew 
tide. 

The hop has of late yeara been employed 
io various forms in medicine $ and aspe- 
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cially in the form of tincture and extract* 
under which two modes it enters into the^ 
phaniiacantic preparations of the new phar* 
mscopmia of the London College. It is an 
excellent aromatic and tonic, and appears 
to have some good sedative properties. 

HUMUS. Mould. In oryctoiogy a genus 
of the class earths, ^;rrder calcareous: con- 
sisting of carboiiat of lime, a smaller pro- 
portion of cilex, h}drogeD, and carbonic 
acid, gasi, and oxyd of iron } formed by 
the decayed remains ot animal and vegeta- 
ble substances ; light, friable, imbibing but 
not retaining water; meagre, rough, humid, 
of a dull colour; eflervescmg nith nitric 
acid, becoming cinereous m a smaller heat ; 
in a stronger, riinning into a fiothy kind of 
glass. Ten sjiecies. 

1. H. animalis. Animal mould. Impal- 
pable, greedily imbibing water, hardly ef- 
tervesciog with nitre and in its rude stale, 
but sensibly so when burnt. Found m 
cluirch-yaras and other places abounding 
with putrid animal matter, nhite or rincre- 
ous, very light apd figrtilc. 

9. H. dasdalca, common mould, bronii, 
in a veiy subtile dust. Found in all inha- 
bited ]ihiccs, principally originating from 
animal manure and depositions, so very fine 
as when mixed with water, to pass through 
a course cloth or filtering paper ; atVords the 
best and richest garden mould. 

.V. H. ruralis vegetable mould. Black 
when moistened, cinereous when dry. Found 
in all places where there is decayed vegeta- 
ble matter, especially in dry situations, and 
produces an excellent soil. 

4. H. pauperata. Heath mould. Soon 
arting with its moisture, and when dry, 
ecoining farinaceous. Found on heaths, 

and produces a poor soil ; because its par- 
ticles are so minute and impalpable, as in 
dry seasons to be blown about by the least 
breath of wind. 

5. H. alpina. Brown with larger par- 
ticles. Very common in alpine situations. 

6. H. eflervescens. Swelling after hav- 
ing absorbed and retained water some time. 
Common in spongy places, and perhaps ori- 
ginatcH from the rotten roots of plants ; long 
in drying, and a bad soil for the farmer or 

ardcner, because in the spring it intumcsces 
y the frost at ntfbt and the heat by day, 
and lifts up and eradicates the smaller 
plants. 

7. H. Luium» very light, not combusti- 
ble, black when moist. Found in swamps 
and marshes under water, and produced by 
the gradual eorruption of bog-plants. It is 
serviceable in sandy soils. 

8. H. martialb, coloured mould, with a 

martial tinge. Found in various parts of 
Britam, Sweden, Germany, and Syria, m 
swamps and marshes; yellowish brown, red- 
dish, purplish, or black, coloured by con* 
tainiim oxyd of iron. ^ 

9. picca. Black, bacoamg loiid as 
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U dries. Found in Scania, often ia Uie cul- 
tivated Innds, and requires a peculiar me- 
thod of agriculture. 

10. H. murialica. Brown, of a saltish 
taste. Found in the deserts, on the confines 
of the red sea, ilprtpt and Syria. 

7h HUNCH. V. a. {huach, German.) 1 . To 
atrilcc or jiinch with the fists, {^rbuth.') 
9. {horkery a crooked back, German.) To 
crook the back. {Dr^den,) 

HUNCHBA'C KED. «. (hunch and back.) 
Having a crooked back. (j 4 rbuthnot.) 

HU'NDKED. a. (hunb, himbpeb, Saxon.) 
The nuriibci consisting of ten multiplied by 
ten. 

Htr.voRED. s. A confipanv, body, or col- 
lection consisting of a hnimied. (Jibuthnoi). 

Deal boards are sold at sixscore to the 
hundred, called the long hundred. Pales and 
laths arc counted at five score to the hun- 
dred, if five feet long; and six score, if three 
feet long. 

HvNimED, HUXDREDLM, Of Ccniurir.., 
a part or division of a country ; which was 
anciently so called from its containing an 
hundred families, or from its furnishing an 
hundred able men for the king’s wars. After 
king Alfred’s dividing this kingdom into 
counties, and giving the government of each 
county to a sherift, these counties weie di- 
vided into hundreds, of which the constable 
was the chief officer. The grants of hun- 
dreds were at first made by the king to par- 
ticular persons: but they are not now licid 
by grant or prescription! their juiisdiction 
behig devolved to the count) -court; a few 
of tnem only excepted, that have been by 
privilege annexed to the crown, or granted 
to some great subjects, and still remain in 
the nature of a franchise. 

Honor BO Court, This is only a larger 
CovRT-Baron^ being held for all the inha- 
bitants of a particular hundred instead of a 
manor. The free suitors are here also the 
judges, and the steward the register, as in 
the case of a court^baron. It is likewise no 
court of record ; resembling the former in 
all points, except that in point of territory 
it is of a greater jurisdiction. 

HuNDEcn weifsht^ an hundred and twelve 
pounds avoirdupois. 

H U'N D RETH. a. (hunb/ieojiteogojw, Sax. ) 
The ordinal of a hundred. 

HUNDSRUCH, a district of Germany, in 
the cirde of Upper Ubinc, situate between 
the Rhine, the Moselle, and the Nahe. 

if17NG. The pret. and part. pass, of hang. 

HUN.GARY, a kingdom of Europe, the 
jmaiest part of whidn was anciently called 
Fannonia, It had the name of Bun^aVjf from 
the Huns, a Se ythian or Tartar nation, who 
fubdmed it in the ninth eentury. It lies be- 
twenpilfte 19th and 99d degrees of east long. 
aaA 'iipixt the 45th and 4eth degrees of 
lat. bounded on tbe north by 
the Carpathian mountains, which separate 
H from folaiidi to the south, by Savia, and 
the riirer J&rairn^ which separates it from 
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Sclavonia ; to the west, by Moravia, Austrlat 
and Stina ; and to the cast, by Wallachia 
and Transylvania. It is about 240 miles in 
length, and 235 in brci^dth; and is divided 
iiilo the Upper and Lower Hungary, the. 
former being that part which lies towards 
the cast, and the latter that which lies to- 
wards the west. To these may be added the 
Baimat of Tciiieswar, incorporated into the 
kingdom of Hungary, in 1778. Hungary 
fornieily included Tiansylvania, Sclavonhi, 
Dalmatia, Servia, WaUachia. The principal 
rivers are the Danube, Ssave, Drave, Tressc, 
Maros, Raub, and Waa^. The air is un- 
healthy, occasioned by the lakes and bogs. 
This country abounds in all the necessaries 
ol life, and the wyie, especially that called 
Tokay, is excellent. There aie mines of 
gold, silver, copper, and iron; and they 
nave such plenty of game, lhal Jiunliiig is 
allowed to all. The inhahitaiils arc well- 
.shaped, aild brave; but ha uglily and re- 
vengeful. The population, inrindjiig that 
of Transylvania, is estimated at neatly eight 
millions. The kingdom of Hungary can 
easily raise an aimv of 100,000 men. Their 
liorKcmen, are called Huzzars, and their 
footmen Ileydukcs. ’fhe govcinment is 
hereditary m the house of Austria. No 
country is better supplied with mineral 
waters, and baths; and those of Buda, when 
the Turks were in possession of it, were 
reckoned the finest in Europe. Presburg is 
the cajMtal of Upp-T Hungary ; and Bnda of 
the Lower. There are five languages spoken 
in this country, viz. the Hungarian, which, 
like the people, is of iscylhlaii origin, and 
has little or no affinity with any European 
tongue; the German, ScLavoman, Walla- 
chian, and Latin. The last is spoken, not only 
by the better sort, but also by the common 
people, though very corruptly. The people 
called ZigdunahvLyQRho a particular jargon. 
Christianity was planted in Hungary in the 
ninth and tenth centuries. In the sixteenth 
the reformation made a great progress in it; 
but at present though the Romiui catholics 
hardly make a fpurtn part of the inhabitants, 
their religion is preaominanl, the Protes- 
tants enjoying only a bare toleration. Besides 
several sects of Protestants, here are also 
great numbers of the Greek church and 
Jews $ the last pay double taxes of all kinds. 
Besides Jesuits colleges and other convents, 
there are several universities of the Homan 
Catholics. The Lutherans also and Cal vanists 
have their gymnasiums and schools, but 
under divers restrictions. 

HUNGAHY-WATEa, is spirit of wine dis- 
tilled upon rosemary, aiul which titerefore 
contains its only and strong-scented essence 
(see PHAaMAcT). To be really good says 
Professor Beckmann, the spirit of wine ought 
to he very strong, and the rosemary freah ; 
and if that be the case, the leaves are as 
proper as the flowers, which, according to 
the prescription of some, should only he 
taken. It is likewise necessary that tbe spirit 
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wine be distilled several times upon tlie 
rosemary i but that process is too trouble- 
some tnd expensive to admit of this water 
being disposed of at the low price it is usually 
sold for; and it is certain, that the greater 
part of it is nothing else than common 
brandy, united with the essence of rosemary 
in the simplest manner. In general it is only 
mixed with a few drops of the oil. For a 
long time past, this article has been brought 
to us pi iiicipally from France, where it is 
prepared, particularly at Bcaucaire, Mont- 
pellier, and other places in Languedoc, in 
which that plant grows in great abundance. 

The name Hungary-watcr seems to sig- 
nify, Hint this water, so celebrated for its 
medicinal virtues, is am Hungarian inven- 
tion ; aiul we read in many books^ that the 
receipt for preparing it was giv^n to a queen 
of Hungary by a Jicrmit; or, as others say, 
by an angel, who appeared to her in a 
garden, all entraiice to which was shut, in 
the foi III of a hermit or a youth. Some call 
the queen St. Isabella ; but those who pre- 
tend to be best acquainted with the circum- 
stance, adirniylhat Elizabeth, wife of Charles 
Robert kiug^of Hungary, and daughter of 
rladidaiis II. king of Roland, who died in 
1380 or 1381, was the iiivcntress. By often 
washing with this spirit of rosemary, when 
in the 70lh year ot her age, she was cured, 
as w(« are told, of the gout and an universal 
lameness ; so that she not only lived to pass 
80, but became so lively and beautiful, that 
she was courted by the king of Poland, who 
w ns then a widower, and who wished to make 
her his second wife. 

3’he Prolessor justly considers this story 
as a ridiculous fable. ** It appears to me 
(says he) most probable, that the French 
name /’ eau dc fa reiac d* ffon^rie^ was chosen 
by those who, in latter times, prepared spirit 
of roseinarj for sale, in order to give greater 
consequence and credit to their conimodit} ; 
as various medicines, some years ago, were 
extolled in the gazettes under the title of 
Pompadour, though the celebrated lady, 
fi^oin whose name they derived their im- 
portance, certainly neither ever saw them 
nor used them.*’ 

HU'NGEli. If. (bMnjcp, Saxon). I. De- 
sire of foofi ; the pain felt by fasting, 
Authnot)- Any violent desire* (J)eca^ of 
Fietyf). 

livNOEn. Fames. This function is classed 
by phystokigfsts under the head of natural 
actions. It is a sensation in the stomach, 
caused by the irritation of the gastric juice, 
inducing a desire fer food. 

To prevent the ^cahimily of famiite and the 
evils of excemive hunger, at seat ithasbeen 
proposed by Dr, Lind, that the powder of 
sah^ diould constitute pArl of the provisions 
for every ship’s company. ^ This powder and 
portable soup, dissolve ^boiling water, 
form a rich thick jelly i and an ounce of 
each of these articles one day^s 

siibstitence to a healthy ftiU^growii man* 


Indeed, from Dr. PercivaPs experiments it 
appears that sa)ep contains more nulritiottS 
matter, in proportion to its bulk, than any 
other vegetable production now used as 
food. It has the property also of concealing 
the nauseous taste ot salt-water ; aud conse- 
quently may be of great advantage at sea, 
when the stock of fresh-water is so far coiv> 
sumed that the manners are put upon short 
allowance. By the same mucilaginous qua- 
lity, it covers the oflensiveness, uud even in 
some measure corrccli the acrimony of salted 
and putrescent meals. But, as a preservative 
against hunger, salep would be most effica- 
cious combined with an equal weight of beef 
suet. By swallowing little balls of this lu- 
bricating compound atjiroper interYaU, the 
coats of the stomach would be defended f rom 
irritation: and as oils and mucilages are 
highly nutritive, of slow digestion, and in- 
disposed to pass off by perspiration, they are 
{leculiarly well adapted to support life iii 
small quantities. This composition is su- 
perior III simplicity, and perhaps equal in 
efficacy, to the following one, so much ex- 
tolled by Avicenna the cidcb rated Arabian 
physician ; to whom we are indebted for the 
inlroductiou of rhubari), cassia, tamarinds, 
and senna, iqto the materia incdica. ** Take 
sweet almonds and beef suet, of each one 
pound { of the oil of violets two ounces; and 
of the roots of marsh mallows one ounce: 
bray these ingredients together in a mortar, 
and form the mass into boluses, about the 
.size of a common nut.” Animal fat is sin- 
gularly powerful in assuaging the most acute 
sensations of thirst, as appears from the nar- 
rative of tlic vufFeriiigs experienced by those 
who were coiitined in the nhick hole at Cal- 
cutta. A hundred and forty-six persons, ex- 
hausted by fatigue and military duly, were 
there thrust together into a chamber of IH 
cubic feet, having only two windows, strong]} 
barred witli iron, from which, in a close 
sultry night, and in such a climate as that 
of Bengal, little or no circulation of fresh 
air could be enjo>ed. In a few minutes, 
these unhappy wretches fell into so profuse 
a perspiration, that au idea can hardly be 
formed of it; aiul this was succeeded by a 
raging thirst, which increased in proportion 
as tJie body was drained of its moisture. 
Water! Wate. I became the universal erv ; 
and an old soldier on the outside, througli 
pity furnished them with a few skinfuls of 
it. But these scanty supplies, like sprink- 
lings on the fire, served only to feed and in- 
crease the ilaine. From this experience of 
its effects, Mr. Hoi well, their cnief, deter- 



oul of hb shirt sleeves, and catching the 
drops m they fell from his head and face. 
** You iNMUUit iiiHigijne (says he) how Uik- 
happy 1 was if any of them escaped me.” 
He into the prison without nil coht, 
the sfiAion heing too hot to bear ft: and one 
of hii tniserahm compamonsi obitmng the 
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haA hit upon of allaying hU cSval has seen cakes laMe of these injgte» 
thiisti )r<ihh6d him from time to time of a dients, and thinks that they might be rery 
coRsuibrable part of his store. This plun* well applied to the purpose of obviating 
derer> whom he foind to biLa youi^ gentle- hunger. They are not perishable in the 
man in the service of the East Inoia Com- hottest climates, may be carried about the 
pany, afterwards acknowledged^ that he person with convenience, and, though very 
owed his life to the many xomfortable tough, are pleasant to the taste. In the 
daughls which he derived from him. Be- formula by which they are made, the pro- 
fore Mr. Holwcll adopted this mode of re- portion of sugar is too large, and that of 
lief, he had attempted, in an ungovernable gum arabic too small, if the mass be intended 
fit of thiriit to drink his own urine: but it to assuage the cravings of appetite. Accord- 
was so intensely bitter, that a second taste ing to our author’s information, the receipt 
couM noHie endured; whereas, he assures is as follows: Take fine sugar four ounces, 
us, no hrislol water could be more soft and and of gum arabic one ounce; levigate them 
pleasant than this perspiration. And this, we well together; and add half an ounce of 
may presume consisted chiefly of animal fdl, rose-water, and of the white of eggs a suffi- 
incitcd by excessive heat, and exuding from quantity/’ 

the cellular membranes through the pores To HuNcna. v. n. (from the noun), 
of the skin. J. To feel the pain of hunger (Cowhi/), 

Persons who have heen accustomed to 2. To desire witn great eagerness {Miflon). 
animal food, are soon r<iduccd when supplied HU'NGERBIT. i a. (hunger and bil.) 

only with the farinacec. Several years ago, HUNGERBIT- < Pained or weakened 

to determine the iiutriti v e powers of different TF.\. ( with hunger (Milton), 

Bubstances, an ingenious young physician, HITNGERFOET), a town in Berkshire, 
as Dr. Percival informs us, made a variety with a market bn Wednesdays. It is seated 
of experiments on himself, to which he un- on the Kennett, and noted for the best trout 
fortunately fell aaacrifice. Relived a month and Crawfish in England. Lai. 51. 26. N. 
upon bread and water ; and under this regi- Lon. 1. 26. W. 

men of diet he every day diminished much HU'NGERLY. a, (from hunger). Hungry ; 
in his weight. But, in 1T84, a student of in want of nourishment (Shakspeare). 
physic at Edinburgh confined himself for a Hu^GERLv. ad» With keen appetite 
longer space of lime to a pint of milk and (Shakspeare). 

half a pound of while bread daily: and he HU'NGERSTAHVED. a. Starved with 
assured our author, that he pssed through hunger; pinched by want of food. (Dryden), 
the usual labours of study and exercise with- HU'N GRED. a. (from hunger). Pinched by 

out feeling any decay of health or strength, want of food (Bacon). < 
and without any sensible loss of bulk. The HU'NGRILY. a. (from hungry). With keen 
cutaneous, urinary, and alvine excretions, appetite. 

were very scanty during the whole period; HU NGRY, a. (Uom hunger). 1. Feeling 
and the discharge of taesces occured only pain from want of food (Locke). 2. Not 
once ill a week In this case the oily and fat; not fruitful; not prolific; more dis- 
coagulable parts of the milk probably fur- posed to draw from other substances than to 
nished a larger proportion of aliment, and at impart to them (Mortimer). 
the same time contributed to check the HUNKS. «.^(hioi«Arttr, sordid, Islandic). A 
waste of perspiration and other discharges; covetous sordid wretch ; a miser. (Addison). 
for oleaginous substances are retained long HUNMANBY, a town in the £. Riding of 
in the body by their viridity. Dr. Russel, YorkshirOy with a market on Tuesday’s, 
in his Natural History of Aleppo, relates, Lat 54. 12 N. Lon. 0. 12. W. 
that in those seasons when oil abounds, the HUNNINGUEN, a fortified town of 
inhabitants, by indulgence in it, undisposed France, in the department of Upper Rhine, 
to fever, and aftected ith infarctnms cA Hie Lat. 47. 40. N. Lon. 1 1 . 40. E. 

Inngs; maladies which indicate both reten- HUN NS, a fierce and savage nation, who 
tion and obstruction. Milk has been sus- formerly inhabited that pan of Sarmatia 
pected by some of producing similar efihets, bordering on the Pains Meotis and the 
though in a slighter degree ; and the free use Tanais, ihe ancient boundary between £u- 
of itlias been on this account forbidden to rope and Asia. Their country, as described 
asthmatics. by Procopius, lay north of mount Caucasus, 

Gum arabic might be a good substitute which, extending from the Euxine to the 
for sidep in the composition already recom- Caspian Seas, parts Asiatic Sarmatia from 
mended; and as it will give ns such firmness Colchis, Beria, and Albania; lying on the 
tomamaslo require manducation, the saliva, isthmus between the two seas above men- 
by means separated and carried into the tioned. Here they resided, unknown to 
sunna^, wouio farther contribute to as- other nations, and themselves ignorant of 
soage the sensattons both of hunger and of other countries, tiU the year 276. At this 
thirst. This gam, combined with sugar ai^ time, an hind pursued by the hunters, or, 
the wbit^of eg gS| has heen lately extolleA in according to some authors, an ox stung by 
France, under the name of poUgtmo^ as a a gad«fiy, having passed the marsh, was 
remedy for catarrhsL defliucipiis^ Dr. Per* feliowea by some hunns to the other side, 
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trWe they dUcovcred a eounlry much more 
•affre#*ible than their oWtt- On their return* 
havino- acquainted their countrymen with 
what they had seen* the whole nation pawed 
the marsh, and, falling upon the Alans, who 
dwelt on the banks of the Tanais, almost ex- 
terminated them. They next fell upon the 
Ostrogoths, whom they drove out of their 
rouuiry, and forced to retire to the plains 
between the Borysthenes and the Tanais, 
now known by the name of PodoltA, Then 
attacking the Visigoths, they obliged them 
to shelter themselves in the most mountain- 
ous parts of their country i till at last the 
(lothic nations, finding it impossible to with- 
stand such an inundation of oarbarians, ob- 
tained leave from the emperor Vaiiw to settle 
in Thrace. 

The Hunns thus became masters of all the 
coiiiitrv between the Tanais and Danube in 
.S76, were they continued qiiiclly till the year 
388, when great numbers of them were taken 
into the pay of Theodosius T. ; but, in the 
mean time, a party of them, called the 
A^ephlhalUe or JFhile ffunnst who had cqn- 
Imiied in Asia, over-ran all Mesopotamia, 
and even laid siege to i^ldessa, where they 
were repulsed w'lth great slaughter by the 
Homans. The Knropeaii Hiiniis frequently 
jiassed the *iamihc, committing the greatest 
ravages in the western empire , sometimes 
they fell upon the eastern provinces, where 
they put all to fire and sword. They were 
often defeated and repulsed by the Romans, 
hut the empire was now loo weak to subdue 
or confine them from making excursions; 
so that they continued to make daily en- 
croachment*?, and became every day more 
formidable than before. In 441, the Hunns, 
under Attila, threatened the western empire 
with total destrurlion. This monarch, hav- 
ing made himself master of all the northern 
countries from the confines of Persia, to the 
banks of the Rhine, invaded Ma^sia, Thrace, 
and Illyricum ; where he made such ipro- 
gress, that the emperor, not thinking him- 
self safe in Constantinople, withdrew into 
Asia. Atilla then broke into tiaul, where 
he took and destroyed several cities, mas- 
sacring the inhabitants with the greatest 
cruelty. At last he was driven out with 
great slaughter by Aetius the Homan general 
and Theodoric king of the Goths, and could 
never afterwards make any great progress. 
About the year 45S or 453 Atilla aied, and 
his kingdom was immediately split into a 
number of small ones by his nuraerous chil- 
dren, who waged perpetual war with each 
other. The Hunns then ceased to be for- 
midable* and became daily less able to cope 
with the other berbarous nations whom 
Attilla had kept in subjection. Still, however* 
their dominion was considerable ; and in the 
time of Charles the Great they were masters 
of Transylvania* Wallachia* Ser via, Carniola, 
Carintiiia* and the gresiter part of Austria, 
iogqtber with Bosniai Sclavoida, and that 
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part of Hungliry which lies bdyon^ ^ 
Danube. In 1m ye»r t76, while Ghark# ^ 
was in Saxony* two princes of the Htmiur,- 
Caganus and JatlihHiv salt ambassadors to 
him, desiring nis friendship and alliance* 
Charles received them with extraordinary 
marks of friendship, and readily complied 
with their request. Not long after this* 
however, th^ formed an alliance with Taf- 
fila, duke of Bavaria, in consequence of 
which, Charles took sneh measures as sdon 
exterminated them ; nor did they ever after- 
wards so far recover themselves as to appear 
as a distinct nation. 

7b HUNT, V. a. (huntnan, Saxon.) I, To 
chase wild animals (JddUon). To pur- 
sue { to follow close {Herve^). 3. To search 
for {Spenser). 4. To direct or manage 
hounds in the chase {Addison). 

/b Hunt, v.n. 1 . To follow the chase 
{Shakspeare). 2. To pursue or seaich 
{Locke). 

Hunt. s. (from the verb.) 1. A pack of 
hounds {Dryden). 2. A chase {Shakspeare). 
3. Pursuit {Shakspeare). 

HU'NTRR. 8. (trom hunt.) 1. One who 
chases animalsfor pastime or food {Jf i/ton). 
2. A dog that scents game or beasts of prey 
{Shakspeare). 

Hunter, a horse peculiarly appropriated 
to hunting, or the sport of the chase. The 
horses now denominated Hunters, are mostly 
three parts, or altogether blood breed : for 
the great number of blood horses not turn- 
ing out wiimers in races, as well as those 
not trained for the turf, come of course lo 
the hunting stables, and keep up a constant 
supply. A hunter for constant use with 
fleet hounds, should be well bred on both 
sides ; not less than five years old oif ; from 
15 hands and an inch, to 15 thiee, and 16 
hands high: large and heavy horses, in 
deep or hilly countries, frequently tire 
themselves. To be handsome, he should 
be strong in his frame, short in his joints, 
firm in his fetlocks, quick in his eye, and 
alert in his action. He should have a light 
airy head, wide nostrils, prominent lively 
eye, slight curve in the crest, and long 
neck; he should be wide in the breast, deep 
in the chest, high in the withers, straight 
in the spine, short in the back, round in 
the barrel, full in the flank, the last rib 
coming well up to the point of the hip- 
bone* his loins wide, and rather cirrulai 
than flat; the tail should be high, and well 
set on, in nearly a direct line from the back, 
and not drooping below the rump: there 
should be considerable strength and sub- 
stance in the thighs, and a prominent mus- 
cular swell in the exterior of the gaskins ; 
a great length from the hip-bone to the 
hock, and small length Ihciicc to the fet- 
lock, which should be nearly round* and 
well ituHedr the pasterns should be rather 
short than long! fore-legs straights aod up- 
right; hoofs black* and of a strong firm 
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fetlurCi Thie internal virtiios ahould be 
courage, temper, and pliah^it> of diNposi- 
tioii* 

The D^xl great qualidcation to speed and 
timper in a hunter, is the proper^ of leap- 
ing, both standing and flying. One coin- 
mon error in teaching horses to leap, is the 
use of the whip when they are first brought 
to the bar, in order to expedite what cannot 
be proceeded upon with too much kindness 
and circumspection. ^ Young horses driven 
to a bar with a whip, and once alarmed, 
are sometimes prevented from becoming 
good standing leapers as long as they live. 
The bar should never be less than three feet 
from the ground t if lower, it only induces 
the horse to attempt it with one foot, as if 
to walk or scramble over it, which is a bad 
habit to acquire; he should never he per- 
mitted to make an effort till taught to rest 
entirely upon his haunches, and to raitt; 
slowly and gradually both his fore feet at 
the same moment. 

Nothing can be more absurd than the 
practice of clothing the bar with bushes of 
fur/c, under the pretence of making the 
horse clear his leap ; a young horse is almost 
always terrified at appioaching the bar, and 
when compelled to take it, or rather when 
driven over it, he exhibits a jump of fear 
and agitation; rather Uiaii a cool, tempe- 
rate, and steady leap of safety, fit to qualify 
him for the field. A horse can only he 
made a good standing leapcr, h v affording 
him ample tinie^to measure liis leap before 
he attempts it ; that is, to observe its height, 
and lake time for the bend of his knees, the 
contraction of his legs, and his own general 
spring, in order to cover the leap with cer- 
lainlv ; and tliis a well-taught horse, of to- 
lerable temper, willgenerallvdo, if permit, 
ted to adopt his own plan, and use his own 
exertions. The proper covering for a leap- 
ing-bar should be cithtsr fern or clean wheat 
straw, well secured by a strong packthread, 
bound round in a kind of nct-work, which 
is not only exceedingly durable, but being 
composed of articles tc which the horse is 
so accustomed, he naturally approaches it, 
if geiiUy used, and patiently encouraged, 
withoutthe least fear or agitation. 

Much depends upon getting a hunter into 
good condition for the field; his speed, his 
health, and e\en his existence, are eqimll/ 
concerned in it. Mlien taken up from his 
summer’s run at grass, which every perfect 
hunter is entitled to, he should go through 
his regular course of physic $ the strepgth 
a^ number of doses to be regulated bynis 
accunittlatioa of flesh* tknd general appear- 
ances if in a fair, good, clean stale, not 
loa#«i in snbafonce, and perfectly clear in 
Mro doses m ay be sufficient. 

" Greil care sbouU be paid to a hunter 
aflier the dMC i* nver, and if it hatq been 
«cvere,,l»e akoiltld not soon be brou|^t Mo 
iMUaff ^ertidns* A horse ia beatrecomed 
from the effect of oxer fatigue by a patient 


walking, gentle exercise upon the titrf, and 
patient friction in the stable. 

Hunter. (Dr. William), a celcbVatcd* 
anatomist, was born at Kilbride, in Lanerk- 
shire in 1718. His father, was a fanner, 
and designed him for the Church, but an 
acquaintance with Dr. Cullen induced him 
to adopt the profession of physic $ accord- 
ingly he went and resided with that gentle- 
man three years. In 1740 he went to Edin- 
burgh, where he followed his studies with 
inieuse application, and the year following 
visited London, soon after which he was 
taken by Dr. James Douglas into his hoiisr 
as a dissecter and as tutor to his sun. In 
1746 he succeeded Mr. Samuel Sharpe as lec- 
turer to a private society of surgeons in 
Covent-garden, and the year following he 
wp admitted a member of the corporation 
of surgeons. In 1750 he obtained his doc- 
tor’s degree from Glasgow, and entered into 
an extensive Ikie of practice as a physican, 
particularly in midwifery. In 1763 he was 
appointed physician-extraordinary to the 
ueen, and the same year piihlishcd his Me- 
ical Commentaries. In 1767 he was chosen 
a fellow of the ro\al society, and furnished 
the transactions of that bod\ with many in- 
teresting papers. In 1768 he uas appointed 
by the king professor of anatomy to the rojal 
academy, which office he discharged with 
grout reputation, adapting his amiloinical 
knowledge to the objects of painting and 
sculpture, fn 1781 he succeeded Dr. Fothcr- 
gill as president of the society of physicians 
in Loudon, and his name being now univer- 
sally spread throughout Europe he was 
chosen member of some foreign societies. 
Dr. Hunter formed a splendicT anatomical 
museum at his house in Windmill-street, at 
an immense exjpence; after which he ex- 
tended his collection to natural history, 
learning, and science. He soon became pos- 
sessed of a magnificent treasure of Greek 
and Latin books, a cabinet of ancient medals, 
and a large stock of shells, corals, and other 
curious productions. This museum he bc- 
qucatlied at his deatli, which happened in 
1783, to his nephew Dr. Bailiie, and Mr. 
Cruikshank, for 30 years, after which it is 
to go to the university of Glasgow. His 
greatest performance is the Anatomy of the 
Gravid j/tevus, contained in 34 capital plates, 
and dedienled to the king. After his death, 
appeared.aii Anatomical Description of foe 
Human Gravid Uterus and its Contents, by 
the late W. Hunter, M.D. 4to. 1795. 

Dr. Hunter was regularly sh^md, but of 
a slender make, and rather below a middle 
stature. Mis numner of living was ex- 
tremely jimple and frugal, and foe quantity 
of his food was small as wi^ ns plain. He 
was an early riser; and when business was 
over, was consiantly engined in his anato- 
mical piinnits,^ or in JSs museum. There 
was aometning xeryenfiagM in bU manner 
and, nddiresff t and he baa mteb an appearance 
of attention to his patients^ when he w.as 
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raakang his inquiries, as could hardly fail to 
conciliate their confidtoee and esteem. In 
consultation with his nSedlcal brethren, he 
delivered his opinions with diffidence and 
candour. In familiar conversation he was 
cheerful and unassuming. As a teacher of 
anatomy, he became most deservedly cele- 
brated. He was a good orator; and hav- 
ing a clear and accurate conception of what 
he taughf, he knew how to place in distinct 
and intelligible points of view the most ab- 
struse subjects of anatomy and physiology. 
Among o&er methods of explaining and il- 
lustrating his doctrines, he used frequently 
to introduce some apposite story or case 
that had occurred to him in his practice; 
and fexv men had acquired a more interest- 
ing fund of anecdotes of this kind, or re- 
lated them in a idorc agreeable niShher. 

HtiNTEX (John), the younger brother of 
the preceding, was born m 17S8, and brought 
up to a mechanical employment, of which 
being tired, he made an offer to the doctor 
to become his assistant, and this being ac- 
cepted, he came to London in 1748. In 
1749 Mr. Cheselden permitted him to attend 
at Chelsea Hospital, and he there learnt the 
rudiments of* surgery. In 1751 he became 
a pupil at St. Bartholomew's, and he after- 
wards attended SI. George’s Hospital, where 
ill 1756 he was appointed house-surgeon. 
AIkiuI this time he was admitted by his bro- 
ther to a partnership in his lectures. He 
laboured for ten years on human anatomy, 
and not only made himself master of the 
science as it then stood, but also added to it 
several important discoveries. He procoe^ 
ed further in the examination of other ani- 
mals, and this laid the foundation of his 
collection of comparative anatomy. In 
1760 he was appointed an army surgeon, 
and went in that capacity to Beilisle and 
Portugal. On his return to England he 
fixed his residence in London, where be 
taught anatomy and surgery with the highest 
nmutation. In 1767 he was admitted fellow 
of the Ruynl bociety ; and the year follow- 
ing his brother gave up to him his house in 
Jermyn-street. vlu 1768 he was chosen one 
of the surgeons of St. George’s Ho^ital. 
In 1771 he married Miss Home, by whom 
he had two sons and two daughters. In 
1776 he was apipointed surgeon-extraordi- 
nary to his majesty. His cmlectioli havii^ 
become extremdk large, he purchased the 
lease of a large house in Wcesler-square, 
and erected a building adjoining to it for 
the purpose of a musemn. In iTbO he suc- 
ceeiied Mr. Adair as inspeetOTHgeneral of 
hospitals, and surgeon-^genml of ^ army. 
This indefatigable and extraordinary man, 
to whom tctence it under the deepest obli- 
gations, dropped down dead suddenly in St. 
George’s Hospf al,Od;oliidr le, 170S. His coa- 
trflviimns to the Philotophiciil Transattioiis 
of the Bibynl Society ware nuhierons and In- 
teresHnl. His other woiba^ I. A treatise 
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4to.; 2. A Sbdond part of this treatise iqt, 
1778; 3. A treatise on the ^enereid 
ease, 4 to. 178dt 4. Observations on the 
Animal Economy, 4to» 1786. 5. A treatise 
on the Blood, tnllammation, and Blood-shot 
Wounds, 4to. 

Mr. Himter was of a short stature, un- 
commonly strong and active, very com- 
pactly made, and capable of great bodily ex- 
ertion. His countenance was animated, open, 
and in the latter part of* his life deeply im- 
pressed with thoughtfulness. When his print 
was shown to Lavaler, he said, “ That ihan 
thinks for himself.” hi his youth he was 
cheerful in liis disposition, and entered into 
youthful follies like others of the same age ; 
but wiiH^ never agreed with his stomach ; so 
that after some time he left it oft' aliogelher, 
and for the last twenty years drank nothing 
but water. His temper was very warm and 
impatient, readily provoked, and, when ir- 
ritated, not easily soothed. His disposition 
was candid, and free from reserve, even to 
a fault. He hated deceit ; and as he was 
above every kind of artifice, he detested it 
in others, and too openly avowed his senti- 
ments. His mind was uncommonly active ; 
it was nnturally formed for investigation, 
and that turn dfisplayed itself on the most 
trivial occasions, and always with mathe- 
matical exactness. What is curious, it fa- 
tigued him to he long in a mixed company 
which did not admit of a connected conver- 
sation; more particularly during the last 
ten years of his life. He required less re- 
laxation than most other men ; seldom sleep- 
ing more than four hours in the night, but 
almost always nearly an hour after dinner ; 
this, probably, arose from the natural turn 
'of his mind being so much adapted to hrs 
own occupations, that they were in reality 
bis amusement, and therefore did n<it fatigtie. 
In private practice he was liberal, scrupu- 
louily honest in saying what was really Lis 
opinion of the case, and ready upon ail oc- 
casions to acknowledge his ignorance, when- 
ever there was any thing which he did not 
understand. 

HUNTING. A field sport in pursuit of 
various antmali. The more common in our 
own country are the stag, the fox, and the 
hare. The term ehase^ is applied to each of 
these sports: and the amusement, together 
with its various t^mlations, will be found 
under the aitidet Otase, Jffare- 

ktmNag, and 

The hunting nrofession, however, like 
most other professions, have a language 
peculiar to themidlves. We cannot follow 
them throiq^ Hie whole of their vocabu- 
lary, but the following instances may serve 
as a general apUeimen: 

1 . For beajrts as they are in company,-*- 
they say, afcmtof harts, and all manner of 
deer. A bqp of roes. A sounder of swine* 
Ars»t4;f trelTes. A rickw of martens, 
brace wP kmk of bucks, foxes, or hutbs* 
A fo&gdbdf rabbitior coneys. 
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t* ^or thdr lodging.— A hart is said to 
harbour. A buck hdgt>s, A loe bedi, A 
bare $eat 9 or firms* A coney sUs* A fox 
katneh* A marten trees. An otter watches, 
A badger earths. A bo»r cocickes.— Hence, 
to express their dislodging, they say, ««- 
harbour the hart. Bouse the buck. Start 
the hare. Bolt the coney. Unkennel the 
fox. Untree the marten. Fenl the otter, 
Dig the badger. Hear the boar. 

3. For their noise at rutting4imc.-- A 
hart bellelh. A buck growns or troots, A 
roe bellows. A hare beats or taps. An otter 
whines. A boar f reams. A fox barks. A 
badger shrieks. A >volf howls. A goat 
rattles. 

A. For their copulation. — A hart or buck 
goes to rut, A roe goes to tourn. A boar 
goes to brim, A hare or coney goes to buck. 
A fox goes to cHcketiing, A wolf goes to 
match or make. An otter hunteth for his 
kind' 

5. For the footing and treading. — Of a 
iiart, we say the slot. Of a buck, and all 
fallow-deer, the view. Of all deer, if on the 
grass, and scarce visible, the foiling. Of a 
fox, the print { and of other the like ver- 
min, the footing. Of an utter, the marks. 
Of a boar, the track. The hare, when in 
open held, is said to sore ; when she winds 
about to deceive the hounds, she doubles i 
when she beats on the hard highwavy and 
her footing comes to be perceived, she 
pricketh : in snow it is called the trace of 
the hare. 

6. The tail of a hart, buck, or other doer, 
is called the single. That of a boar, the 
wreath. Of a fox, the brush ovdragi and 
tip at the end, the chape. Of a wolf, the 
stern. Of a hare and coney, the seat, 

7. The ordure or excrement of a hart and 
all deer, is called fiwmets or fiwmishing. 
Of a hare, crotiles^ or crotising. Of a boar, 
lesses. Of a fox, the hUUl%ng\ and of other 
the like vermin, the fuants. Of an otter, 
the spraints, 

8. As to the attire of a deer, or parts 

thereof, those of a stag, if perfect, are the 
bar, the pearls^ the little knobs on it, the 
beam, the guttersy the antler y the susHmtlery 
roualy sur-^ropaly and all at top the oroches. 
Of the buck, the bar, beam, brme^fUlery 
hlack^antlery advanccry palmy and sellers. 
If the croches grow in the form of a man^s 
band, it is called a palmed^hetd* Heads 
bearing not above three or four, and the 
croches placed aloft, all of ode height, are 
called crawned^ads. Heads having double 
croches, are called firked^headsy because 
the croches are planted on the top of lie 
beam like forks. ' 

b. They say, a litter of cuhs, a nssl uf 
rabbits, a squii^rei’s drag, 

jhe terms used in respect of the dogs, 
me. are as follow:— Of grey-hounds, twe to 
make a bfeosj of hounds, a ctn^o* Of 
grey-hounds, three mdke a leash s of houids, 

« S9ttp/tf imd|ia^«'-tbey layi Isls/ip a 


hound ; and, casUoffh hound. The string, 
wherein a grey-hound is led, is called a 
leash ; and that of a hound, a Ipome, The 
rey-hound has his coilary and the hound 
is couples. We say a kennel of hounds, 
and a pack of beagles. 

In the kennels or packs they generally 
rank them under the heads of enterersy 
driversy fipersy iyerSy &c. 

When the hounds, being cast off, and 
finding the scent of some game, be&;in to 
open and cry, they are said to challenge. 
When they are too busy ere the scent be 
good, they arc said to babble. When tof> 
bu-sy, where the scent is good, to bawl. 
When they run it endwise orderly, holding 
in together merrily, and making it good, 
they are said to be in full cry, VVlicii they 
run along without opening at all, it is called 
running mute. 

When spaniels optMi in the string, or a 
grey-hound in the course, they are said to 
lapse. 

When beagles bark and cry at thou prey, 
they are saiifto yearn. 

When the dogs hit the scent the contrary 
way, they are said to draw amiss. 

When they take fresh scent, and quit the 
former chase for a new one, it is called 
hunting change. 

When they hunt the game by the heel or 
track, they are said to hunt counter. The 
more common expression, however, is to 
say, they run the heely and ware heely ac- 
companied with a crack of the whip, is the 
reprehension of the whipper-in. Indeed, 
these terms (of which see more under the 
article Tniiiis) are more a matter of curio- 
sity for their antiquity than their use, as 
many, of them are now quite obsolete ; for 
instance, the distinction between pack and 
kennely as pack is used for every species of 
hounds* 

When the chase goes off, and returns 
again, traversing the same ground, it is 
called hunting a foil. 

When the dogs run at a whole herd of 
deer, instead of a single one, it is called 
running riot. 

Dogs set in readiness where the game is 
expected to come, and cast off auer the 
other hounds are passed, are called selay. 
if they be cast oft ere the other dogs he 
come up, it is called vountlay. 

When, finding where the chase has been, 
they make a proffer to enter, but return, it 
is called a blemish. 

A lesson on the horn to encourage the 
hounds, is named a ca//, ora reebeat. That 
drlown at the death of a deet, is called the 
morl. The part beloneing to the dogs of 
any chase they have killea, is the redmtrd^ 

HuffTxifchcAf, for the use of hunliimeiis 
a. cap made of leather, covered vrithv black 
velvetf fittiii^ close to the head beluadi 
and havipg a semicircular protectimi be- 
for me protectiou of tim in 'cMf 
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•f falli, ax well as in passing through strong 
coTorts during the chase. In the language 
wf sportsmen^ such a cap i* termed a dether, 
'"and the wearer is supposed to have made a 
resolution that he will never swerve from 
any difficulty that may occur, or refuse any 
leap in the field, but lakes them all in stroke. 

Hunting-hokn. Sm and hovn^) A 

buiflc; a horn used to cheer the hounds 
(Prior). . ^ 

Hunting-whip, a whip employed in the 
chase, of diiferent lengths in the handle or 
stock $ having at one end along thong and 
lash, to assist occasionally in manapug the 
hounds ; and at the other, a hook, hammer, 
or claw, for the purpose of holding or open- 
ing gates. , , . 

HUNTINGDON, a town of England, and 
capital of the cOunty to which i^gnes name, 
situated on a rising ground, near the river 
Ouse, said formerly to have had fifteen 
churches, all which weicdestroyed in Speed’s 
time except three. In the reign of William 
the Conqueror, it was divided into four 
wards, and contained 256 burgesses. Near 
Mie town was a castle built by William the 
- Conqueror, and considerably enlarged and 
strengthened. by David 1. king of Scotland, 
, who 'was created earl of Huntingdon, by 
Henry I. on account of his marrying the 
widow of the former earl. There arc at pre- 
sent only two churches. It was first incor- 
porated by king John, but the magistrates, 
which consist of a mayor, aldermen, re- 
corder, &c, act under the charter of Charles 
I. Huntingdon is a borough, and sends two 
members to the British parliament. The 
assizes fur the county are held here; the 
market is on Saturday, Here are 866 houses, 
and 2086 inhabitants. Lai. 62. 17» N. Lon. 


0. 6. W. 

Huntingdon, a town of United America, 
in the state of Pennsylvania. Lat. 40. 26. N. 
Lon. 78. 2. W. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE, a county of Eng- 
land, bounded on the W. and N. W.byNortn- 
amptonshire, on the N. £. the £• and S. E. 
by Cambridgeshire, and on the S. W. by Bed- 
fordshire. It extends 26 miles from N. to S. 
and about 20 from E. to W. in its broadest 
part. The principal rivers are the Ouse and 
Nen, The borders of the Ouse, which flows 
across the S.E. part, consist of fertile and- 
beautiful meadows. The middle and western 
parts are finely varied in their surface, fer- 
tile in corn, and sprinkled with woods. The 
whole upland part was, in ancient times, a 
forest, peculiarly adapted for huntii^, 
whence the name of the county took its 
rise. The N. B. part consists of fens, which 

« those of Ely, They are drained, so as 
ffbrd rich pasturage for cattle, and even 
^ lai^e crops of corn. In the midst of them 
ife tome shallow pools, abounding with fish, 
hu’gest of these is a hke of considerable 
^.jCt$ed Whittlesea Mers^ , The air is 
^ in the fenny pariP; which aee 
chief comesodtlins^ are com, 
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malt, and cheese ; and they fatten abtndance 
of cattle. It sends four members to parlia* 
ment; and the high sheriff, who h chosen 
alternately from Cambridgeshire and Hunt- 
ingdoDshire, is sheriff of both counties at the 
same time. This county contains about 
461,000 acics of land, 50,000 of which arc 
uncultivated, including woodlands and lakes. 
It has 6976 houses, and 87,568 inhabitants. 
In 1801 it furnished 159 men to the national 
militia. 

Huntingdon (Selma, countess of), the 
second daughter of Washington Shirley, se- 
cond earl of Ferrers, iivas bom in 1707, and 
married Theophilus earl of llnnlingdon, tu 
1728, by whom she had four sous and three 
daughters. A dangerous i line w hi ought her 
into a serious frame of mind, and on hci re- 
covery she devoted herself to religion, to the 
great surprise of the fashionable world. She 
became the patron of Mr. Whitfield, Mr. 
lioniaine, and the calvinistic melhodists in 
general. She opened her house in Park- 
street for the preaching of the gospel, and 
at length she erected chapels in various parts 
of the kingdom. She also built a college at 
Treveccain Wales, for the purpose of edu- 
cating serious young men for the ministry. 
Her labours were unwearied, her liberality 
extensive, and her whole deportment hum- 
ble and pious; She died in 1791 ( PT atkinn), 

HU'NTRESS. s. (from hurUer.) A woman 
that follows the chase {Broome). 

HUNTSMAN. $. {hunt and man.) 1. One 
who delights in the chase {FT alter). 2. The 
servant whose office it is to manage the chase 
(L' Estrange). 

Hu'NTbMAN. The person whose business 
it is to siiperinteud every department of a 
hunting establishment, as well as to hunt the 
hounds. 

“ 1 will endeavour,*’ says Mr, Beckford, 
** to describe what a good huntsman should 
be* He should be youn^, strong, active, 
bold, and enterprising; fund of ilic diver- 
sion, and iudeiatigable in the pursuit of it; 
he should be sensible and good-tempered ; 
he ought also to be sober, exact, civil, and 
cleanly ; he should be a good groom, and an 
excellent horseman; his voice should be 
strong,,and clear ; and he should have an eye 
so quick, us to perceive which of his hounds 
carries the sceut when all are running ; and 
should have so excellent an ear, as always to 
distinguish the foremost bounds when he 
does not see them* He should be quiet, pa- 
tient, and without conceit. Such are the 
excellencies which constitute a good hunts- 
man. He ihould not, however, be too fond 
of disp^iiig tfaenif till necessity calls them 
forth* He should let his houndf^alone, whilst 
they can hupt; and he should have genius to 
assist them^ when they cannot. 

Vfeip it usual to attend to the breed of 
our huAlsmen, as well as to that of W 
boundf^, I know no family that would Jmr- 
iiish a cross than that of the racant 

genitififtMi mentioiiedi by the Spefttafor : a 



feniftle of hii Btte, en)s»ed with a knowing 
untsman, would probably pr^ucc a perfea 
are4itttiter.” 

From the moment of Ihrowinp off, as well 
a« during the progress of I he chaiie, it is the 
peculiar province of ihe huntsihan to he at 
the head of the hounds. The place he should 
endeavour to keept when circumstances do 
not occur to prevent it, is parallel with the 
leading body of the hounds; in which situa- 
tion he has opportunity to observe what 
hounds eai ry the scent ; and if the scent fait, 
to know to a certainty how far they have 
brought it: as well as ample scope jor the 
rxertioii of his authority, in preventing the 
horsemen from pressing too eagerly upon 
the hounds, by the cry of Hold hard I” a 
ugiial that never c:in come with so much 
propriety from any voice as his own. 

As in hare-hii tiling it is impossible to press 
the hounds on too little, so in fox-hunting it 
is impossible to press them on too iiiiieli, at 
[east while the scent i«! good , that failing, 
much should he left at first to their own ex- 
ertions, and if these should not shortly suc- 
ceed, the proper casts should be made with 
udginent, and without delay. 

Not the least attention should be paid by 
I huntsman to any halloo unless the hounds 
are at fault; a huntsman taking his hounds 
From the chase, when running with a good 
icent, to a halloo, without much more than 
1 common cause, ought tobe dismissed from 
[lis office. Hounds are often hallooed too 
much, and too frcijueiitly pernitted to obey 
t ; the consequence is, they are no sooner 
it fault than they expect the cry; whence 
they are always upon the listen, and become 
more and more slack, particularly in cover^ 
Is long as bounds can carry on the scent, it 
nust he absurd to take them off $ but wheUi 
vith all ekertion, it cannot be recoTeredy it 
hen becomes a duty to render them every 
MisUtance. Cases sometimes occur in oppo- 
lition to every effort (particularly in covert) 
vherethelsgdi^ hounds, in runntn||, get a* 
lead oftbemtmsman, and much b^ore the 
irincipal body of the p^ck ; in such sitoa- 
.ion, huntsman must surmount every iih 
:ervening dlfikulty, and get to them as &st 
IS he can, with such of me pat)c aAe can 
mtlect, and leave the remainder to be bal- 
ooed forward, and brought along} by the 
Srhipper-tn. 

I^NTSMANSHTP. «. (from 
The qualifications of a hunter (Deibic). 

jj[U«i|tJANG, a province of the kUigdoin 
if China, in Asia, which has a great river 
;alied Yang, and Tsechting, which runt 
kcrois it frhm cast to wetl. It Udivided «i^ 
o ibe fouili /paits, the former of 

Ae first r>^ 

fint^nuk, Mdfiteof Sie 
DM of % aW )>u*Secia» ttraer 
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phia, male : ameut imbricate ; feriauth tmil* 
cate; corolless; filament eylindrk, peltate 
at the top, surrounded with numerous an- 
thers ill pairs. Fern, calyxless; corolless; 
style funnel-form ; stigma twdve-clift ; caji- 
suie twelve-celled ? seeds solitary One spe^ 
cies; a West Indian Iree with branches, 
abounding in milky jnice; rising about 25 
feet high ; the pods burst, when ripe, with 
violence, and scatter their seeds to a consi- 
derable distance- 

HURDLES ill fortification, twigs of wil- 
lows or osiers interwoven dose together, 
sustained by long stakes, and luiusuatly 
laden with earth. Hurdles, called also clays, 
arc made in the figure of a long square ; the 
length being five or six feet, and the breadth 
three, or three and a half: the closer they 
are woven, the belter. They ser\e to ren- 
der batteries firm, or to consolidate the pas- 
sage over muddy ditches; or to cover tra- 
verses and lodgments, for the defence of the 
workmen, against llie fire-works, or the 
stones that may be thrown against Ihcni. 

Hurdles, in husbandry, certain frames, 
made either of split limber, or of haarl-rtKls 
wattled together, to serve for gates in inclo- 
sures, or to make sheepfolds, «c. 

HURDS. «. The refuse of hemp or flax. 

HURD WAR, a town of the province of 
Delhi, where the Ganges first enters the 
plains of Hindoostan. Lat. 29. 35. N. Lon. 
78. 15. E. 

2b HURL. i». a. (from honrlty to throw 
down, Islandic; or from whirl,) 1. To 
throw with violence; to drive impeiuoiisJy. 
(Ben Jonton), 2. To utter Villi vehemence, 
(birr/er, Fr. to make a howling noise.) Not 
in use (Spenser), 3. To play at a kind of 
game (Carew), 

HURL. «. (fromlhe verb.) TumUlt; riot ? 

commotion (J^nmes), 

HU'RLBAT. f. (b«r/ and baU) Whiribat. 

HU9.LE, or WHIRL bone, among farriers, 
is situate in the centrical part of tlie hind- 
qUarter of a horse, midway between the hip- 
bone and the gaskin, and is at present more 
known by the name of round-bone. Nol- 
witfastanuing the singular strength of its 
formation, and its peculiar junction with 
the lower extremity of the hip-bone, it is 
likble to iii^ury from sudden turns or twists 
in tooconffiiettaspace;suiii^ury that should 
be particuliarly guarded i^ainst, as from the 
depth at irhiclt the smdM, no relief 

can he obtained, but by long and patient fo- 
mentation, succeeded When ,9&e inflammation 
has tfnbsiiM, by touic and stimulant lotions. 

HrKLEK. I (from One that plays 
at hurliitf (Cnrem), , 

HUlkLEIlS, a number >f Urge b^ong 
stones^ IM m a kind of square %iire near m. 
dare, in Cornwall, so ci^ man ^ 
opiniQU hUM by the common pec^n, tti«t 
they are io many men petr^, or changed 
into stoim, for proiaiBUl: the MllAathnim 
i»7 tatlNi the biBj m fnemie ibt nMm 
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the people of that country ba^e h^i always 
famous. They are probably ancient sepul- 
* chral monuments. 

HU'RLWIND. s. (hurl and tetW.) A 
whirlwind ; a violent gust: not in use. (San.) 

HU'RLY. I s. Tumult; comnio- 

HU'TILYBURLY. S tion; bustle. (Shak.) 

HU'ROxVjariver of.Vorth America, which 
forms a communication between lake Huron 
and lake St. Clair. 

Hu'ron, a lake of North America, about a 
thousand miles in circumference, containing 
many islands and bays. It abounds in fish, 
the principal of which are trout and sturgeon. 
Lon. 80. 10. to 84. 30. \V. Greenwich. Lat. 
43. 30. to 46. 10. N. 

HC KUICANK. ? tf. {huracan, Spanish.) 

Hl'RRTCA'NO. S A violent storm, such 
as IS often experienced*ia the western hemi- 
sphere {Dryden^ Shakspeare)* 

Hurricanes are frequent in the West Indies, 
where they make terrible ravages, by root- 
ing up tiees, destroying houses and shipping, 
and the like. The iiatises, it is said, can 
forctel hurricanes by the following prognos- 
tics*. 1. All hurricanes happen-either on the 
day of the lull, change, or quarter of the 
moon. 2. From the unusual redness of the 
sun, the great stillness, and at the same time, 
turbulence of Ihe skies, sw'ellmg of the sea, 
and the like, happening at the change of the 
moon, they coiicl ule there will be a hurri- 
cane next Uill moon ; and if the same signs 
be observed on the full moon, they may ex- 
pect one next new moon. As to the cause of 
hurricanes, they undoubtedly arise from the 
violent struggle of two opposite winds. Now 
as the wind betwixt the tropics is generally 
easterly , and upon the sun’s going back from 
the northern tropic, the western winds pour 
down with violence upon those parts, the 
opposition of these contrary winds cannot 
fail to produce a hurricane. Hurricanes 
shift not through all the points of the com- 
pass, but begin always with a north wind, 
veer to the east, and then cease ; and their 
shifting between these two points is so sud- 
den and violent, that it is impossible for dny 
ship to veer with it; whence it happens that 
the sails are carried away, yards and all, and 
sometimes the masts themselves wreathed 
round like an osier. 

HU'RRIER. s. (from- hurry.) One that 
hurries; a disturber (Chapman). 

to HU'RRY'. w. a. (herji^s to plunder. 
Sax.) To hasten; to put into precipitation 
or confusion; to drive confusedly (iVpe). 

To Hu'aaY. n. To move on with pre*^ 
cipitation (JDaydim). 

Hurry, s. (jjVom the verb.) Tumult; 
pr^ipitation^ commotion (AddUprC). 

HURST, a, ^Axon.) A grove or 

tMcket of trees (MnmoHh m 

hurst-Castlr, a castle m Hampshire, not 
far from Lymmgtoa. It is mted on the ex^ 
P 5 Hnl of a n^k of land, which shoots 
hHao the sea towards the Hie of Wight, from 
which it is distant two miles. In &U castle 
Voi- ?L 
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Charles I. was confined previously to his 
ing brought to trial. Ik 

fo HURT. t>. a, preterit I hurt; part/ 
pass. / have hurt (hype, wounded, Saxon ) 

1. To mischief; to harm (4fi7#o/i)- 8. To 
wound » to pain by some bodily harm (WaU 
lon\. 3. To damage; to impair (Bevelaiion). 

Hurt, b, (from tlie verb) 1. Harm; 
mischief {Baker). 2. Wound or bruise 
(Haywartf). .3, In|ury; wrong (E%ra)» 
HtT'RTEU. s. (tioin Avrf.) One that does 
harm. 

JftjR'Tciis, iuforhfic;it:on, su all squared 
pieces of timber placed next (o the parapet, 
to prevent its being injured by the wheels of 
gun-can mges. 

HLTiThl/L. fl. (h//H and full.) Mischiev- 
ous; pernicious {Drydrrt). 

Hi: KTFL'LLY. ad. Mischievously. 
lIU'HTFULNKhS. s. {Uom hurt fn Li Mis- 
chievousness ; perniciousness. 

To HU'RTLf. V. n. {heurteur., French.'' 
To clash ; to skirmish ; to run against ait > 
thing; to jostle (/hakapeare). 

To llu'uTnE. V. a. To move with violence 
or impetuosity : obsolete (Spenser). 

HU'RTLKBKRRY. «. {hiort frar, Danish.) 
Bilberry ; wortleberry. 

HU'RTLKSS. a. (fiom hurl.) 1. Inno- 
cent; liarmless ; innoxious ; donlg no harm 
(Spenaer). 2. Receiviug no hn^ 

HU'HTLESSLY. ad. Without harm. (S/d.) 
HU'RTLEbSNKSS. s. ^(from hurtteu.) 
Freedom from any pernicions qualily* 
HURTS, llFunrs, or IIijeris, in herald- 
ry, arc azure blue rundh^s. 

HU'RTSICKLE, in bulimy , the bluebottle, 
or cyanus, so called because it is trouble- 
some to cut dow n, and someltmcs notches 
the sickle. 

HUS, or Hussu, a town of '!(;urkcy in 
Europe, in Moldavia, the see of a Greek 
bishop. L.U, 46. 35. N. Lon. 28. S4/E, 
HtrSBAND. s. {hossbandy housemaster, 
Daii.) 1 . The c or relative to wife; a man mai - 
rittd to a woman, (Aacfre), ^. ^he male of 
atiinqals (Drydtn). 3. An^liubmist; a man 
that knows and practises the methods of 
frugality and profit. 4. A tiller of tha 
ground, a farmer {Dryden). 

To Hu SBAUD. V. a. (from the aoun.) 1. 
To supply with a husband {.>hak$peare). 2. 
To manage with frugality hakspeare). 3. 
To till ; to cultivate the ground with proper 
management (Btmon). 

Hu SBARO ARO Wire, usually called baron 
and feme, are ©ue person in law : that is, the 
very being or legal existence of the woman 
is suspenoed during the marriage, or at least 
is incorporated and consolidated into that of 
the hushand, under whose wing, protection 
and cover she performs every thing. 3he is 
therefore called in our Jaw Frencii, 
covert^ that is, under the protection 
fiuence of her husband, her baron, or lotu | 
and hdk- condition during her marriage is 
Called her coverture. . ^ \ 

A Mtt cannot grnnt hmds to hw wtf# dur* 
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ing her coverture, nor any orintereit Black, 143. But if the wife dies, the huabymt 
her, norenter into covcuanr ^^th her. But shall not be charj^ed for the debt of hit wif# 
c may by his deed covenant with others for after her death, if the creditor of the wMb 
hdr use, as for her jointure, or the likei and does not get judgement during the coverture, 
he may give to her bydevhe or will, because 9 Co, 72. 

the devise oi will docs not take til! at- The husband is bound to provide his wife 
ter his death. 1 Inst. 112- necessaries; and if she contracts for them, 


All deeds e.vecu^(fd by the wife, and arts 
done hy her duriairber coverture, are void, 
except a linoi •f tlic like matter of record, 
in which rase she must be solely and secretly 
examined, that it may be known whether oi 
no her act is voluntary. ] Black. 444 


he is obliged to pay for the same ; but for 
any thing besides necessaries, he is not 
chargeable. 

And also if a wife elopes, and lives with 
another man, the husband is not chargeable ^ 

~ ^ even for necessaries; at least if thepersOnM 

A wife is so much favoured in le.spert of wno furnishes them is sufficiently apprized™ 
that power and authority which her husband of her elopement. 1 Black. 44S. 

A man having issue by his wife born alive. 


has over her, that she shall not sutler aii\ 
punishment for committing a hare theft in 
company with, or by coercion of her husbaiul. 
But if she commits a theft of hei own volun- 
tary act, or by the hare command of her 
husband, or is guilty of ticnson, munlei, oi 
robbery, in company with or by coercion of 
her husband, she is jiunishahle ns muih ns if 
she was sole; because of the odiousness and 
dangerous consequenceik of these crimes. 1 
Haw. 2, 

By niariiage the husband has power over 
his wife's person ; and the courts of kw still 

f icrmit an husband to restrain a wife of her 
ibertv, incase of any gross misbehaviour. 
But if he threatens to kill her, 6ic. she may 


shall be tenant"^ bv the courtesy of all the 
lauds in fee simpfe, or fee tail general, of 
which she shall die seized. Litt* 52. 

And after her death he shall have all chat- 
tels real: as the term of the wife, or a lease 
for years of the wife, and all other chattels 
in possession ; and also, all such as are of a 
mixed nature (partly in possession and part- 
ly in action), as rents in arrear, incurred bc- 
lorc I hi marriage or after : but things mere- 
ly in action, of a bond or obligation to the 
wife, he can ouiv claim them as administra- 
tor to his Wife, if he survives her. Wood, 
h 1. c. 6. 

If the wife survives the husband, she shall 


make him surety for the ix-arc, by suin^ have for her dower the third pari of all his' 


a writ of supplieavit out of chancory, or by 
preferring articles of the peace against hiiii 
in the court of king’s beocli ; o.' she may ap- 
ply to the spirilu&l court for a divorce prop- 
ter sicvitatem. 

The husband by marriage obtains a free- 
hold in right of b!> wife, it he takes a woman 
to wife that is seized of a freehold ; and he 


freehold lands: so she shall have her term 
for years again, if he has not altered the pro- 
perty during his life; so also she shall have 
again all otm^r chattels real pud mixed ; and 
so things in action, as debts, shall remain to 
her, if they were not received during the 
marriage. Id. 

Blit if she elopes from her husband, and 


may make a lease thereof for 81 years, or goes away with her adulterer, she shall lose 

l■4i>A0 iC .f sc ivtiq.Ia 4'!... L J I « a a . J a I !ll; I . 


three lites, if it is made according to the 
etatiite. 92 Hen. Vlll. c. 28. 

The husband also gains a chattel real, as a 
aeciii for dispose of if he pleases by 

grant or lease m her life-time, or by surviv- 
ing her : othersflse it remains with the wife. 
And upon execution for the husband’s debt, 
the sheriiT may sell the term during the life 
of the wife. 1 Inst. 351. 


her dower, unless her husband had willingly, 
without coercion ficclesiastical, been recon- 
ciled to her, and permitted her to cohabit 
with him. ) lust. 92. 

Hvsbahd Land, a term used in Scotland 
for a portion of land containing six acres of 
sock and scythe laud $ that is, of land that 
may be tilled with a plough and mown with 
a sc V the. 

du'SBAM)LES$. a. (from husband.) With- 


, The husband idso by the m«*irriage has an 

absolute gift of all chattels personal inpos- outahi»band (S^Jtspeare). 
sessionof the wife in her own right, whether HlTSBAMBLY. a (from husband.) Fru- 

he survives her or not. But if these chat- gal| thrifty (nsser). 
teUpenonal are chosen in action, that ii, HU SBANDMAN. .. (Atwiend and irm.) 
thing* to be «ued lor by action, a* debU by One who work* in tillago (Brotme). 
o^gatiim, contract, or the like, the hu*band HD'SBANDRY. «. (from AiwAmd.) I. 
shall not have them, unless he and bis wife Tli^e; manner of cultivating land. (Shak.) 
reaver them. 1 Inst. 351. 2. Thrift; frugality; parsimony (tefft). 3* 

By custom m London, a wife may Carry Care of domosBck affairs iSkahafettri). 


on a separate trade ; and as such, is fiahle to 
thf fthmles of bankruptcy with respect to 
thejpods in such separate trade, with whith 
ttmlhshaiwcaoaot intermeddle. Burr. 17T6i 


Hvsbanmv, (from kaas, 4 house and ionda, 
Hunick, amastor ; q. «. d. house-tmuMery, hou^- 

Buperintendjanee, house-govemxnentj m wbicii 
last tense it is directly synonymous wim the , 
Greek term or economy, a term even ia 

J un I* • •r f L k • V modem times not unfrequentiy applied totUi? 

debLlivn^withthe Wife; for he has adopt- concerns of husbandry). Kmt Economics 
el her aaC her cireiiwtaimi togeth^^ CaKsaAi Cpitusk. 


tf the wjfs is indebted before marriage, 
the fauibaiid is bound ifterwards to pay the 
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lliii it a most important 0uoject, nut only as disaained i»| ly to tlie study of arts hi irhf>Ii 
Wing the earliest study and pursuit of man, in they were not imw to excel. Leaving the cuJ^ 
the patriarchal agea> but as affording to evciy iivation of the loU to vtiicins, whose minds wem 
country, m its collective state, its best riches, debased by lUvery and oppression, tiny tn* 
health and happiness, whether physical, moral sraged solely in martial foati| or the chase, m 
or political. the short inter\’al8 #f thoir sanguinarv qiinrj<' $ 

As soon as mankind form thcmseiios into set* A rude poopUsi arsime (0 rational inie<!fig t on«, 
tied society, necessity compels them to stimu* entered into civil transt(^ORS with the same dis* 
late the fertility of the cai^iby some kind of positions. Stratagem an# iunniog became pr<‘ 
culture ; and this, whether they derive their ierred to rectitude, and Ihf nftif artihee best 
food from vegetabies alone, or from animal nii- ensured applause. Hence p i fW' ii in the martial 
triment in conjunction with vegetables. Hence field, and superior address In civil intriguis, 
husbandry becomes the basis of civilized life, became the direct and only way to renown. •\h 
mor ap Its effects less delightful than politically the offices which give play u> the violent and cor- 
Wneficiah ^ Every eye is charmed wiih the rupt passions, obtain the ascendancy ot'er thcKc 
smiting verdure of a well-cultivated field : every in which strict virtue and genuiin* talents oniy 
h«!art 18 gladdened at the prospect of a luxuriant are required, public opinion is piTvi rted, a\A 
harvest' the mind partakes of the general rap- mUclaevous prejudices become prevalent 
tUreof \'aUies crowned with herds, and the little From this inverted order of things, agnen ' iv , 
hiUl with flocks, and readily enfb^ into the the most innocent and mipouant art to so. „ 
oihOjrus when they all shout and sing aloud for jo}'. became for many ages ht-ld in far too mw 
F ortitude and industry, perseverance and pa- estimation. Happily, howe\er, the l,•v^ (/ 
tience, an^ required to undertake and execute truth have at length pierced the gross in j 
the important labours of the field. The mind is prejudice and error ; liusbandry is no lo 
perpetually led to look up for the cw-operation despised, and the cultiv.ition of pur n itivt* l.iu 
of heaven . admiration is excited by wnrlfl, w growing mlo « fashionable and plulosopiucdi 
of wonders continually displayed iii phamo- pursuit. 

-niena of vegetation; and gratitude for *be fi- Perhaps in our own country agriculture has, 
vours of that power and g<Jodneaii.b 7 L ,y for some years, been more rfespectfuliy tiea'ed 
arc produced. ‘Ifence the hfo t t'u ^ricuku than m any other, unless we were to cross the 
list is adapted to generate and <'hvr! «he feircs* Indian ocean, and to examine the attention which 
of the human virtues, has almost immcmorably been paid to it in China. 

But besides these virfucsi, df ts also One of the earliest promoters of this potriarebal 
calculated to exercise and ex.vi'^ the '.tlents of study, .and whose name will, we trust, be handud 
man. 7’o know the nature ami juabtii! vege down with honour to the remotest antiquity, 
.table productions ; to distinguish their peculiar was the disremiiig Fit/hcrbert, a judge of the 
habits ; to understand what applications are common pleas, who flourished near the beginning 
proper, both to promote the growth of tlic use- of the sixteenth centpajr j who employed his pen 
ful, and discourage the noxious ; to determine most usefully, and in a moat popular manner, 
the seasons, soils and circumstances, suitable for upon .'igriciiltural subjects; and who, in conse- 
all such applications ; to be well informed in tlie qucnce, excited a general taste, and cmuLition 
natural history of the animal creation, so as to in agricultural pursuits. The example was shortly 
foster the animals useful to man, and to guard afterwards followec^ almost, ‘ if not altogether, 
against tlie depredations of such as iqjure culti- with equal success, by Sir Hugh Platt, who en- 
vated vegetables, are studies sufficient to give teied, with much scientific research, into the 
full scope to Ibc intellectual pow(‘rS: yet all nature and constituent principles of different 
these are requisite to form an accomplished bus- ^oils, and the means of improving them by dif* 
bandman. ferent manures and composts. To him succeeded 

An employment of such importance to society, the unfortunate Gabriel Pistkteii, Hacthby 

and so honourable to the individual, it might Evelyn, and John Tull. ' '• 

have been presumed would have been 'generally A^r the restoYation of pe«(e% by the treaty of 
embraced by all who aspire at distinction or Aix-la«Chapellc, the continent at large gave evi- 
honour; and in ancient times this was probably dent marks of attention to the same important 
the case, for agriculture was then the occu- subject, fii France, more especially, we have 
pation of rulers and legislators. But from an many embryo efforts towards cultivating it upon 
unhappy depravity, mankind, too soon, began just and rational p^ciples. Diffetent societies 
to form false notions of honour: it was deemed and academies were established in different parte 
more glorious to destroy tlian to comfort and pre- of the kingdom, and prize questioiia proposed, 
s^ve ; to acquire possessions by brutal force, in order to extend and improve the knowledge of 
than by virtuous industry ; and thus the arts, husbandry ; while the practical observations con- 
roost beneficial to society, foil into contempt, tained in the writings of the marquis de Tour- 
Toe Spartans, those vandals of ancient Greece, billy, tended probably in a still greater degree 
glorying only in war-like atebievement, com- than all the rCst, more to forward tlic general 
roitted the cultivation of their lands to their en** design. 

slaved ^loti. The Romans, too, who in vir- In Switzerland the same method*, were pur- 
tuous times, carefoillY cultivated their limited sued; nor were exertions wanting to introduce 
Jujfgra, as soon as ffnhr mannen were corrupted appioved systems of European husbandry into 
by w spoils of the Suiroimding nations they had Russia: while Sweden, Denmark, Germany, and 
iUMued, abandoned the management of their the different states of Italy, though extremely 
notive fields to slaves and phinsites. Tlie bar- enfeebled by luxury, gave proofs of not being 
hwtitts hordes that over-run Europe in Inter wholly inattehtive to the agricultural art. Their 
rimes, followed the same oiarnple. Destitute of progiim has not, howevoi:, been rapid, nr'their 
knoFWgo, and impntwnt of lixfiguorioni they improtgments nummus. • 
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But, notwithstanding" thi‘so diiTcrfnt sources 
from which agriculture has Ixcn proiaoteci, the 
flit is still far from having .itl.ontd thattlegrce 
of perfection which might June l)ccu ^pooted 
from the great length ot time that it Iwg been 
cultivated; the reason of winch would seem to 
be, that it has been practised without much re* 
jrard to seiciitilic prmcijWcs, and consequently 
has derived few driiAutages from modern im- 
provements in natiiial philosophy orcheimstiy. 
Vague and fortuitous expcriciKc lias^ till of late, 
contributect more tu the present tlouiishing stjtc* 
of the ai t than any genera! principles dc(Uic«‘d 
from the knowledge which we have lately at- 
qriircd, either of the process ot vi gctatiou, or 
of the nature of soils. The skill tliiis fortuitously 
acquired, must, luiwcver, nei C'^saulv bo ]».utia!, 
and mostly local , even the \civ toiiiis employed 
hv those who mo'^t eminently po^M^^s ii, an* 
generally of a vague and uncertain sig/uijc.jtii»n. 
'Phus, clay is freijuentlv mistaken loi inarlc, 
marie for chalk, and tlu' Inst acain foi loam 
The plulosophicnl enquiries wJiieli have hoen 
made on this important vohiect, h:iv<‘ thei(‘i’«>re 
not yet been suflicieiitJv attcnd< d to l>> t|i<> prac- 
tical fairncM. ISIueh U!»dul uifm (nation may, 
however, be derived from tlie Kseaichc** of J)u 
liamel, and still more from the well-duecUd 
experunents of Mr. TilUt. 'i'he labouis of the 
illusttious Beiginaii also deceive considerable 
attention. Black and Pnestlev, by tlimr inge- 
nious expeiimcuts, have likewise thrown new 
light on many parts of the subject; and the 
chemical theory of I.avoisier has led to the ex- 
planation of other circmnstaneeii which hefue 
seemed inexplicable. Valuable discoveries have 
also been made by Scon hi(*r and Ingenhoiitz ; 
and Ktill fuller mtbrmation to bi conveyed by 
the enquiries of IJosseiifiaz, 

In descending to the present day, w'e may, 
indeed, triumph in beholding plulosophy and 
practice, rank and opuluico, ea( h equally con- 
tributing to bestow honour on the plough and 
the sheep-fold; the miius of Kirwan, Ducy, 
and SirJLoseph Banks, among physiologists; of 
Kaims, Hunter, Anderson, .Sinclair, and Young, 
among^ractical cultivators ; of Coke, the duke 
of Nocfolk, and the late as «(dl as present 
duke of Buford, as well as an innumerable list 
of other Aijblemeu and large landed proprietors, 
are sufBcicnt to establish, most completely, the 
truth of this observation: while, to close the 
whole, his present majesty, la the purest spirit 
of patriotuim, has devoted no small portion of 
his leisure from more .serious concerns, to the 
same pleasant and recreating pursuit; and both 
by practice and patronage, has taken every op- 
portunity of promoting its valuable interests. 

The greater number of treatiHes on Husbandry 
are rendered complex. l>v tlieir multiplicity of 
divisions and subdivi^iiwus, and by their con- 
necting with it an introductory discussion of the 
philosophy or ph^'sioIogy of plants. The latter 
ww>'ahall entirely transfer to the article Puy^r- 
otoOY, to which Uie cultivator may tarn at his 
leisure ; and the former we $hall reduce to three 
leadini; parts, under which we sliall examine, 
prof^Mlveiyy the separate subjects that belong 
ti» tiMi. These fiarts are Acricoltukr, m th^> 
jiteparation and management of the StM : Caor* 
or the growl^ and management of the Fe- 
petoWf Prodaelsr BaEEDiKo, or the growth 
and maaa^eeaent of 


PART L 

AciiicuLTvas, 

Or the Pieparation and Managemeht of Soii& 

Soils arc of various kinds and properties, and 
hence a due attention to their nature and com- 
position IS a matter of Die greatest importance, 
as without It, we Can insuie no increase, or at 
leu«tt none adeipiatc to our labour. 

lively soil, however, (at least the exceptions 
are too tew to require notice,) is capable of pro- 
ducing plants of some kind or other; yet with- 
out cultivatum it seldom yields more than a 
hoimdlcss jnofusioii of weeds, plants of no use, 
or wiiosc usis arc unknown; or forests of massy 
luiihci, that require infinitely more labour to be 
cleared away, than the closest collection of the 
most ohstmalo and intractable weeds whatsoever. 
To know the nature of the soil winch yre are 
about to cidlivatc. it is first iieccssaiy, therefore, 
to rid it from these natural incumbrances * we 
nDciII then he able to cxaTniiic its constituent 
pimcipleF, and to add to its productive powei. 
Thte part of our subject, Iherclore, will demand 
a division into the followring chapters 

K dealing the giound-plot. 

2. The natiiic of the soil to be cultivated. 

Ji. hnpioveinent of the soil by composition. 

4. lmi>ro\cmcnt oi tlie soil by chemical and 
mecliauK al pioccsscs 

*i. Agiicultiual powvis and implements. 

1. 0/ ileannff the ijrnvnd^plot — All unculti- 
vated land, wlic'ilKi lui^h oi low, dry or morassy, 
will he found, m a vctv considerable degiee, 
ehoaked up with unpiohtable weeds or impene- 
trable woods. Oui own country, indeed, and 
especially the mon* souLliern portion of it, has 
been so long appropriated to agru ultmnl pur- 
poses, that it IS not veiy ofteiAlu' farmer is now 
called upon to remove the incumbrance of vast 
masses of dark impenetrnl>lc lon'sts. ^ Y"et tin; 
temporary scaicities (►f gram we have latclv 
felt, in consequence of the war, has tendered it 
a matter of absolute necessity that some portion 
of the cnonnous extent of waste land that dis- 
graces our, agricultural industry, should be put 
into a. train of eultiv align ; and hence Die in- 
eloSure of barren commons, and Die reclaiming 
of bogs and marshes, have, for the last six or 
seven years, become a fashionable, as Diey will 
in the end bo found a very profitable, pursuit. 

Onr woodlands have already been cleared too 
effectually, and instead of giving instructions 
how to extend tlieir demolition, we shall rather, 
as we proceed, point out the b^t means of pro- 
moting their encouragement and spread. In 
most new colonisations, however, this is an enor- 
mous incumbrance, and requires a long and 
patient series of herculean labour for its remo- 
val : while, to add to the dilBculty, the remote 
and self-banished setDer, is drotfully deficient in 
the means of assistance* It is but the mere 
ouDine, therefow, of the B^tish territory in 
New South Wales thnt has, tO‘ this hour, been 
brought into a state of cultivation ; many of the 
settlers gi^ up thek vbrh in despair; and dis-* 
pose, for e mre triile, of the Imd that has been 
grainted to teni end of whiidi they hare cleared 
but a few acres; while even the mehtpattent and 
perimring, incapable from poveiiyi pur- 
chasing the labour of other bands, can only ap- 
propriate » small part of the toil of their qw^ 
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liimihes, duriiig the more leisurely seasons of 
the year to an extension of theii boundary, 

In many parts of North America tins process 
is conducted upon a bolder and a much better 
plan , for it is no uncommon thing, whether in 
the back settlements of Canada, or the Tnited 
States, for hordes of clcarcrs to travel from dis- 
tiict to district, and undertake to free, at a cer- 
tain price per aero, any quantity ot land against 
a given time. It is only the more opulent or 
speculative of the Americans, however, who can 
thus undertake to clear the grouiul by whole- 
sale. And hence the general aspect of the terri- 
tory of the United States may be tlms not 
unfairly represented; an almost uninterrupted 
forest; five great lakes on the north ; on the 
west, extensive savannahs 5 in the centre, a 
chain of mountains, their lidges iiinnmg m a 
direction parallel to the sea-coast^**the ilistance 
of wJiieh IS from fifty to an liundred and thirty 
inih\s, and sending off to the east and w( st, ii\ ers 
of longer Course, of gi eater widtli, and pouiiug 
into the sea Iarg<*r bodies of water than ours in 
Kiirope , most ot these rivers ha\ ing cascades or 
tails, fiom twenty to a hundred and htty feet 111 
height, mouths spacious as giilplis, and on the 
southern coasts marshes (‘\ti‘nding about two 
hundred and fifty miles in length ; on the noith, 
snow remaiMug four or tne months of the year: 
cm a toast of three hundred lodgings extent, ten 
or twelve cities, all built of hiu'k, or ot wood 
painted of different eoloiiis ; round these tiUes, 
farm-houses, built of trunks of trees, which tiny 
call 111 the centre ot a tew fields ot 

wheat, tobacco or fndian-(Oi'n ; these fields, 
separated b\ a kind of tence made w ith liranches 
ot trees instead of hedges, foi the most part full 
of stumps of tiees half-burnt, or at upped of 
their bark and standing ; while both houses and 
fields arc inchased, as it were, in masses of 
forests, in which they arc swallowed up, and 
diiiiinishcd both in number and extent the fur- 
ther you advance into the woods; till at length, 
from tlie summits of the hills, you perceive only 
here and there a few little brown or yellow 
sqiiaics on a ground of git'Cn. Add to this a 
fickle or variable sky, an atmospbeix alternately 
very moist and very dr}% very misty and veiy 
clear, very hot and vei*y cold, and a temperature 
60 chaugoabie, that in the same day you will 
have spring, summer, autumn and winter, Nor- 
wegian frost and an African sun , the perpetual 
change depending, m a very great degree, upon 
the uncultivated state of the soil, the perpetual 
Cl aporation which is so largely ascending from 
its surface, and the sudden chills to which its 
partial openings are continually giving rise. 
Here, if any where, we have the hiost ample 
proof of the great benefits resulting from a culti- 
vation of the soil« in proportion as the land be- 
comes cleansed, and the plough and the furrow 
pertbrm their intennit&ig fevers vanish, 

the countenanefi verassttttes the glow of healthy 
the animal spirits fiow with increalKsd elasticity, 
the country biMmmes j^pidous, and the sUte 
enriched. 

Inourdwnisimttyyiieweirer, U is rather of 
weeds than of wood that new gnntnd requires to 
be cleaved s Ihese weeds avsi eometimes shrubs, 
or uabHphrubif^as the whtp^ bramble, and 
flukes but mure geAerall3r fas^bs, either annual 
«r ^perenmal, some propagated by seeds, and 
^^hers chiefly by root^ and hence requiring a 
dKfereiitiiiocess foftbeir destruction* 


Ihcre IS no grest difficulty in removing the 
first; l»uttbetwO latter kinds aie oit<m pnmuc- 
tneot vgiy great trouble, and that tor many 
years smcessivcly. We shall treat shortly of 
both sort<. 

Of desti oguuiweed^ propagated Jnf tteedt. These 
didder very vonsidciahly in their nature. The 
seeds of some will putrefy id a few years, if they 
he moist in the earth, and are prevented from 
vegetating. But the seeils of others will he 
many years in the same situation, without bay^ 
mg their vegetativ e power destroyed, and will 
bo found tw'cnty yeais afttTwards, in as great * 
plenty as ever. Tiie first suit may be destroyed 
by turning the land infestt'd with them, from 
tillage into grass, and allowing it to remain in 
that situation for .1 few yuAts, and both horts 
by bringing liu‘ seeds to vegi^tate, and tlien 
tearing up tlu‘ voimg plants. Jiv irequently 
stirring and turning over the land, both tlu'se 
points will be accomplished. For every time tlie 
land is stirred and turned ovci, some seeds that 
before lay deep, are brought near the surface , 
the earth about tJicni is rendered free and open, 
and the an which is necessary to vegitatioii, 
freely admitted : independently of winch the 
plants that have appeartul are hercl>y torn up 
and destroyed. Uf the tiutli of this every 
farmer that practises summer-fallownig must be 
fully convinced. But in thi* peifomiance of the 
operations by which the laud is stirred and turned 
over, to jiroiiiote Um* vegetation of the sinall 
seeds, great care should he taken to pieserve the 
sap or moisture as much as possible. Tins will 
be done, if, m stirring the land, the surface be 
made smooth and plain : for when the surfa<‘e is 
rough and uneven, the drought has easy aceess ; 
but, when smooth arul plain, the winds have 
less infiiience, and the sap is better preserv ed. 

The vegetation of se<‘ds in land is also pro- 
moted by the application of dung and some 
other manures. If tlicrcfotc dung be laid upon 
land infested witJi weeds, and the land carefully 
.stirred and turned over seveial times,, all the 
seeds in it, by degrees, will be brought to 
vegetate , and tli(‘ weeds may thus be desfj^yed. 
But this practice, though profcr ior destyoying 
weeds, may, in sunn* cases, destroy sime of the 
virtues of the dung, fKTore % is appliiil'to pro- 
mote the vegetalton of the useful plants which 
are to be cultivated. Hence, though it may he 
iminroper to follow this metliod when seed cannot 
be sown for d considerable time after the dung 
is laid oil, as is the case sometimes when summer 
barley is sowm on fallow, yet it may answei 
very well when seed is to be sown soon after, 
as is the case when wheat is sown. 

Manures however can only be employed as 
destroyers of weeds, in so far as tb( y tend to 
promote the vegetation of thr seeda. 

It IS necessary to observe here, tba? the seeds 
of some vveeds, particulailv the d die rent vpeciei. 
of thistle, are carried to a cun^'ifti.tblc dis- 
tance by the wind; and wherever ar*^ earth is 
thrown up in such a manner as to entangle 
them, at at the root of a hedge, or side of a 
ditch, they appear in great abundance. Many 
iarmere allow them to grow- there imdistnrbed; 
the consequence of which is, that then seeds are 
caiTted htto the adjacent fields and great 
damagd don6, which migia have been prevented 
by cutting them down before their ijeed* were 
ripened. This is a cicnmstancc wmeh onght to 
be more attended to. The best and most ccr- 
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Uln nietU^d of destroying thistles on gross 
lands, 10 to let them alone till they are in full 
bloom, and then to mow them with g scythe ; 
for, K cut while young, they produce fresh shoots 
flrom the sides of each plant. 

Of dettroifinff wei’ds yva0tl0§i€d by iht root. 
Some of these infest laadMlC.li in tillage, and 
others land that is m imi. tlie drat sort have 
such a tender such tender roots, 

that they cannot pi/fN^hard soil; but increase 
very fast, where tlM^oil is free and open ; 
while the second soft have the blade and roots 
so strong, that there is scarcely any soil so 
hard and stiff as to prevent them from making 
thcirway through it; though they are of such 
a nature as to be easily torn up when the land 
IS free and open, and do not easily strike root 
again when thus eradicated. 

With respect to the first sort, as they chiefly 
infest land in tillage, they may he destroyed 
by turning the land from tillage into grass, and 
allowing it to remain for some years in that 
eitiiation. This is routirmed by experience. 
Land over-run with quiet grass, and other root- 
yreeds of the same kind, is frequently laid down 
in grass, and allowed t<i continue for some 
years without being ploughed. This land, when 
broke up again, if allowed to ln’ in grass for 
some years, i« found to be dean, and Uic rpots 
of the weeds dcstioycd. The number of >cars 
necessary for destroying the rootb, depeuds 
upon the nature of the soil. If the soil hr 
naturally hard and stiff, it is the sooner biought 
to such a situation as to prevent the roots and 
blades of the weeds from piercing it. But, if 
it be naturally soft and spongy, it takes a 
longer time before it is brought-to that situa- 
tion. For while the blade or roots of the 
weed can pierce the soil, their vegetation is not 
prevented. Jmiome soils it is six or seven years 
before the roots of the quick grass are destroyed. 
The number of years found requisite for destroy- 
ing these eoot- weeds, bes, no doubt, been partly 
the cause of astabliihing the practice commonly 
followed. Three crops of corn arc taken, 
then 4hc land is allowed to lie six years in 
grass, or lea At the end of these, the farmer 
Mpfiaes that Ibe let is come to maturity, and 
lit again fag being ploughed. When it is only 
two or tbvtt years old, it is called, in some 
parts of the country, calf-Uor , and, if ploughed 
at that age, the roots #**c commonly very 
abundant. 

But the sowing land with grass- seeds, instead 
of turning it out into lea, destroyes the roots of 
these weeds some years sooner. For a sward 
being hereby brought immediately upon the 
surface, the land becomes firm, the blades of 
the weeds arc unable to pierce it, and the 
roots arc deprived of air. Ryegrass-seed, or 
the common hay seed, is the most proper for 
ihis purpose. Clover, particularly broad clo- 
ver, IS improper; for the large roots of this open 
the soil in growing and extending themselves, 
and thereby prevent it from arriving at that 
degree ef flrmneu necessary for destroying the 
H eoee as if no grass seeds had been 

sown*. 

tn to the seoond sort, they may be 

deatmy^ by 4mrnuig the land infested with 
firom Wtm into tillage; and it is not 
lMCftasai|^.to conifoue it long in this situation, 
ifok the weeds commonly disappear after the first 
plenghnig. BuI as it may be inconvenient to 


turn a field infested with weeds from grass into 
tillage, or from tillage into grass ; it is neces- 
sary to consider the methods of destroying these 
weeds, without altering the situation of the 
land. When land m tillage is infested with 
vccds, th<*y may be destroyed by frequently 
stirring and turning it over in dry weather. 
Pur, the weeds being removed out of their 
places, the drought prevents them fiom striking 
root again. 7'hc stirring the land in wet wea- 
ther IS rather hurtful than beneficial : for though 
the roots of the Mieods arc removed from their 
places, yet the weeds themselves are only trans- 
planted. If the land be wot, they soon strike 
afresh : the qmekcning-grass in particular, 
which having its pastures enlarged, makes 
quicker piogross than c\er. But, if the land be 
dry, the weeds do not so easily strike root 
again : or, if some of them should strike they 
continue f^or some time in a laiigm^hing condi- 
tion, and, if removed out of Uieir plaucs while 
in that condition, arc easily de.stroj cd by the 
drought. 

Where land is to be fined fiom seed-weeds, it 
cannot be made too fine, nor the surface too 
smooth ; for thc^ mon peifeetly this is done, 
the greater numbn of seeds arc brought lo 
\cgctate. But, where, it is to be freed from 
root-weeds, it cannot be turned up in too large 
masses noi the surface left too rough: for the 
larger the masses and tlie tougher the surface, 
the drought has the easier aeces.'*, and the 
roots arf the more effeetually de-itroyod. 

A third sort of weed is found lo infest both 
the land that is in tillage, and the land that is 
in grass. Those have not only the blade and 
roots very strong, so as to be able to pienc 
the soil, though hard, but also of such a nature 
as makes it difficult to tearlthciin up; or havo 
their roots of such a kind, that they nna> be 
divided into a great number ni plants If the 
land bo in grass, they may be destroyed by 
digging them out, or by frequently cutting 
th^s and if in tillage, by frequently stirring 
and turning it over in dry weather. But this 
work muM be performed wiUi ploughs pro- 
perly made for cutting their roots. 

There is a foiuth kind of weeds tliat chiefly 
infeste land that is wet Frequent cutting, and 
CAen digging out by the root, have been tried 
to destroy them, but to no purpose. They are 
not to be seen on dry land, and, when on land 
only inclining to he wet, appear very weak 
Draining therefore seems to be the only method 
of destroying these. 

All kinds of root-weeds, and perhaps many 
kinds of . the seeds of weeds, may be destroyed 
by deprivi||fl: them of air, as air is necessary 
not only to tfig vegetotion, hut also to the life 
of plants^ And hence whm land is in tillage, 
the weeds may be deprived of air, either by 
burying them deep in the earth, or covering the 
surface. Trencbkig accomjdishes the one, and 
• .®*^P psaSf potatoes, or any other 

plants that lie thick on the surfi^e, efiects the 
other* 

0* e/jmfo. In the 

article EsaTg, we have observed tlie simple 
substanw pnpsHig upder ,|hfo nenie, are nine 
in niimbiw, hme, magnesia, hmyt, .jind stron- 
tMB, winch have marks of i^alescency; andalu* 
mine, glycme, zircone, sileai and yttiria, wliicli 
w proper earths, as being destitute of all alktP*. 
line property* 
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Soils are formed by different combinations 
•f two or more of these, often in connexion with 
a considerable portion of iron, existing in the 
form of an oxyd or calx. The earths that are 
usually traced in the composition of soils, are 
the following, alumina, or argil, lime, or cal- 
careous earth, silex, or siliceous earth, and mag- 
nesia; and so seldom arc the other earths 
found to enter into th»‘ eoinpositioii of soils, 
and to so small an CKteiit when they do enter, 
that we shall dismiss them without further obser- 
vation. 

ArgUy or alimive, 'fins forms a large portion 
of the surface soil of most eountries, and is also 
found m the mineral strata to a ver>' great depth. 
It IS no where found pure, but alwa5's more or 
less mixed with the different earths, and with 
other materials, such as mineral, vegetable, and 
animal matters. I’his earth is tlie most n*tenti\o 
of moisture of an3'^, by which mcaMS*it becomes 
duetih^ and tenacious ; but loses tliese pro- 
perijes by the action of fire, and is converted 
into brick It is the basis of the soil euiled 
rlav. 

JAitiv, or valvareons earth. This snbstaiu'e 
constitutes in many countries not merely the 
snrfar e or soil, but also tlic under stratum to a 
consideiable depth- IJndtT this general title 
may be included chalk, marbhs limestone, coral, 
shells, &C: The three first are fieqiemtly 
mixed with iron, and w'lth diffen'iit pioportions 
of the simple earths j but are <oiisid(Tcd as 
raleareous when the proportion of that cartli 
predominates. This rnattiT is capable of absorb- 
ing and letaming moisture, though m considera- 
bly loss degree than clay. Wlicn sufficiently 
acted upon by fire it becomes lime, and returns 
again to the state of chalk or calcareouH matter 
on being exposed for some time to Hie atmos- 
phere. 

Sdexy sandy y flinty y or yravelly earth. Ex- 
tensive tracts of the surface of the earth in dif- 
ferent countries are of this kind; and large 
masses of the under stratum also cxmsist of th<* 
same substance : the former in the state of loose 
sand, and the latter in an indurated or solid 
state, denominated sand-stone or free-stone. It 
is the least retentive of moibture of all the difle- 
ixmt earths. 

Magmsiti, This earth is no where found in 
such quantities as to form a soil of itself; hut 
it ks contained m various proportions m different 
soils, and forms a cximponcnt part of steatites 
or soap rock. It is to a certain degree retcutnc 
of moisture* 

From these substances either in a simple or 
a inore compound form, arc derived the fol- 
lowing soils, whiedk are those most generally 
met with, clay, chalk, sand, gravel, loam, 
clayey loam, ehalky loam, sandy loam, gra- 
vcdly loam, ferruginous loam, boggy soil, and 
heathy soil. 

Clay, This is of various .colours, as white, 
grey, brownigh^red, brownisK-blaek, yellow, and 
blue; it feels smooth and somewhat unctuous ; 
if moist ft adheres to the fingers, and wlien 
sufficiently to, becoAies tough and ductile, as 
has been already obshhrod. In its dry state it 
adheres more oy lest to the tongue ; when 
thiown iiKto water «t diffuses itself 

thrbogh it* and sepamtea slotrly from it. With 
acids ft docs not uioaily ^wesce, unless a 
strong heat be applied, or it sliould contain some 
calcareous particles, or magnesia. 


The bine, the red, and the white clays. If 
strong, are anid to bo unfavourable to vegethe 
tion ; but tiie Stony and looser sorts vg^chfim 
so. However,' none of them are valuable uhtil 
their texture be loosened by a mixture of other 
substaih^'s, by which means other agents in 
vegetation arc admft^d tO operate upon them. 
The propoitiona^of mm iff pure clay, sand, and 
ferruginous marterTlmil wre commonly oon^ 
tamed m this sulistaii|||k id# extremely various* 
The first is, how'e\ kf, in a very large 

proportion fo the otiierlhMk Wls of this kind 
must therefore obviously he retentive of humi- 
dity, m proportion to the quantity of the 
argillaceous or principal ingredient. 

Chalky when not very impure, is of a white 
colour, moderate* hardness, and dusty surface, 
soils the fingers, adheres slightly to the tongue, 
does not harden on heating, but in a strong lire 
burns to lime, and loses very coiisiderabij- of 
Its weight. It effervesces, and almost entiiely 
dissolves 111 acids , but the solution is not dis- 
turbed by ammoiiiae or caustic volatile alkali. 
It promotes putrefaction in substances to which it 
18 applied. 

A soil of this kind, when little mixed with 
other substances, is always unproductive. Jt 
therefore requires a due admixture of otliei 
earths, and a proper quantity of vegetable and 
animal matti^rs, in order to render it fertile aud 
productiv e. 

Sand, This substance is generally met with 
in small loose particles or grains, of considerable 
hardness, which do not cohere with water or 
become soft by it. It is must coinmonly ot 
the siliceous kind, and consequently insoluble in 
acids. 

Gravel, The principal variation of this fiom 
the above substance is in the magnitude of tlie 
particies. Stones which wre ♦f a calcai'cous 
quality, when small and rogRificd in shape, 
are frequently comprebendod under this appella- 
tion. 0 

Soils which are pi inoi|mU|r ibsstituted of these 
two substances aie barren and mM|S<^uently 
require considerable labour and ofpeoce to im- 
prove or render them capable ^f producing good 
crops. * 

Loam, By this term Igc unfiprstood 
vvhich bds a moderate degriis aiqpjbsskMi; that 
is, one which has less than elmy imd more tlian 
loose clialk. Some writers, however, give a 
different definition of it. The intelligent author 
of the Body of Agriculture calls it a clay mixed 
with sand; and by Hill it is said to be an 
earth composed of dissimilai particles, hard, 
stiff, dense, harsh, and rough to the touch, not 
ea.Hily ductile while moist, readily diffusible in 
water, and composed of sand with a tough viscid 
clay. 

Clayey loam is that kind of compound soil in 
which, bestdds being moderately cohesive, the 
argillaceous ingredient predominates. Its cohe- 
mnee is consequently greater than that of any 
other loam, but still less than that of pure clay- 
The other substance of which it is composed is 
a course sand, with or without a slight mixture 
of calcareous matter. By those who are engaged 
in cultivating the ground, this is commonly 
denomhiated strong, stiff, cold, or heavy lom, 
in proportion to tlie quantity of clay which it 
contains, 

dU^ Uem 18 « term wWch doiiptai » com- 
pound soil, composed of clay, cotfM WQUi anp 
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but the oal(^m>uB or chalky characters and mode of prodactbn are very 

part considerably predominates: It » found to generally known. It dHTers from chalk and 
be b^ss cohesive than clayey loams. powdered limestone chiefly by the absence of 

Zoom firuj^lie: us with an example of carbomc aoid gass or fixed air, which isekpelled 
thatsi^ of loam or boi m which the sandy part from these durmg their calcmatiou. It eagerly 
is most abundant It lias less coherence than re-absorbs this air from the atmosphere, and all 
either of those which have been just mentioned, other bodies with which dt comes in contact, and 
Sand paitly coaisi and partly fine constitut which can furnish it; but it cannot un lie with 
from eighty to nine parts put of each hiuidr the air. unless u is previously moistened. One 
of this kind ot poll. bundled parts of quick-limc absoib about 

07(fVflhf above only in twenty-eight of water. It is soluble in about 

this, tjwt’ifc i'OJjtai.ib a largOt Jfcroportion of thf seven hundred parts of this fluid. To regain 
course smid, oi p'jbblcs. This, and the two its full portion of air fioni the atmosphere, it 
wh'ch hjvc been just described, are geneially reqiiiics a considerable length of time, eien a 
termed, ifV those employed in farming, light oi year or more, if not purposely sfiread out, 
hungry .soils, especially when their depth is not When in a dry state it resists putrefaction , but 
foijsi Icrilile, with the assistance of moisture it resohes oiganic 

Ffi loam. Tins denotes a soil winch subslaiicts into a niucu.«* lery speedily. All lime 
is i'eneijilly of a dark brown, or reddish colour, is good as a manure, but that uln. h is made from 
and IS much harder than any of those which stone is said to be better tli.iii that from 
liave been destribrd above. It is formed of elay chalk. 

and the o\yds or calces of iron more or less Marl. Of this substance theie die tin ee sorts, 
inlimatcly blended together. It is capable of calcareous, argillaceous, and sdieoous oi sandy, 
being disiinguished n«it only by its colour, but All these are mixtiues of mild caU or chalk with 
also by ils superior weu ht. It is someiiiues clay, in such a manner as to fall to pieci^s, on 
found to e/ferveseo with acids, at other times beaug exposed to the atmo^phcie, more oi less 
not, but whcjii it docs, a considerable portion of readily. 

the irony part may be scpaiated by piupci che- CaUarcous nml This is tliat kind which is 
mieal proccssc«. most commonly undeis'ood by the turin marl 

Some, whiCh have been called vituolu soils withoutuddition. It is gcueiall^ of ayellowish- 
have a near rc'Utiou to this. Th< se aie g* nerally white, or yellow ish-gn*y eoloui ; but rarely 
of a blue colour, but when heated becomeoi a led hiown or lead-eoloinod li is beldom toun 3 on 
cast tlie suifate of land, but commonly a few feet 

Bo^y soil. This is oliiefly composed of uridei it, and on the sides of hills, oi ii\crs (hat 
the lignoons roots of decayed vegetuhles, flow thiough ealeaieous loiintries, oi under turf 
mixed with earth generally oi the argillaceous in bog«. H it fi'^quentlv of a loose t<'xtiii<, 
kind. wtUi sand, and a lonlv substance pro> sometimes moderately coherent; ra/elv of a 
dueed from decayed vegetable i*»attcr. There stony hardness, but when in this state is < ailed 
are two kinds of bog**, vi/, the bla(*k, wh’ch stone-marie, l^motimes of a eompa< t, some- 
contains a large pioportion of < lay and of roots times of a lamellar textuie,^ oftc ii so thik 
more peidectly lotten and destroyed, with a to be called paper-marJ. It often abounds with 
mineral oil; and the red, in which the roots shells, and then is called shell-mail; which is 
of the vegetables appoar less perfectly decay- looked upon as the best sort. When in powdei, 
ed, but to constitute tlie principal part of the U feete.dry between the lingers ; put in water, 
soil. It quickly ftdis to pieces or powder, and dues 

Heathy ml ^ Tbts is that kind of soil ra which not Ibrm kYiscid mass. It chips and mouldeis 
there is a natural tendency to the production of by exposure to the air and moisture, sooner or 
heath. ' fliVonsists chiefly of*<aiid in very minute according to its hardness aud the propor- 

grams Intel mixed with pulverised alumine. tion of its ingredients i if heated, it does not 
None of these sdils are of themselves highly foi^abrick, but lime. It eflervesces with all 
productive, or at least none of them so produc- acids. It consists of from tliirty-three to eighty 
tive as tney may be rendered by being com- parts of mild calx, and from sixty-six to twenty 
bmed with ceitain propoitioiis of other soils, of clay, in the hundred, 
which will le^nee act upon them as manures, and lo order to find its composition, Mr. Kirwaii 
produce that kind of improvement which results gives the following directions : Pour a few 
from general combination or composition ; and ounces of weak bot pure spirit of nitre or com- 
which we shall immediately procticd to oontmn- mon salt into a Florence flask ; place them iu a 
]date. ** scale, and let them be balanced ; tlien reduce a 

Oi. Of twfcprowtng the «otI by eompo^Uim* The few ounces of dry marl Anto powder, and let 
flubiitances employed foi this purpose are called this powder be carefully ani gradually thorwn 
manures^ Many oi the simple eartlis, as being into the fiaek, udtil alw repeated agitation no 
capable, by combination, of improving other effervescence is any longer perceived : let the 
earths, are manures iu themselves. The mate- remaindm of the j|^der^ marl be then weighed, 
rials chiefiy employed for this putpose are Hie by which the quantity projected will be known : 
following; chalk, lime, clay, sand, marl, gyp- balance bhtheb restored: the difference 

s,uii, ashes, etable-^dung, muck, farm-yard dung, of weight between the quantity projected and 
pounded bpnelh sea-weeds, sweepings of ditches, that requisite to restore ^ baUmee will dis- ' 
hog-eigkb^ tdd ditdies. cover tEhe weight qf afr lost during o^esoence : 

Ol^dOidk, elaysi^ and sand, we have spoken if the lossnhionnts to thirteen in the tmndred of 
already; and their tise as manures may easily the quantity of marl prcnedMi or fiwm Hfir* 
be eeUectedfrmn lim properties we have ascribed teen to tbirty-iwo, the msirl Wyqd U qalcare- 
to Uiem as eartbb ous mar). This experiment Is decisire,' when 

ft fi iuletuice whose e-xtemal we are wiured by the extepud eharactem pbove 
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that the ettbatURce employed is or cunred, iNjlW i*r coawging to e < _ 
marl of any kind; otherwise some sorts of the centre, som«lp|l|t«f thick, sometimes fioo^aiid 
• sparry iron-ore may he mistaken for marl. subtile, adherii|»^ each other, and very 

AraiUodim marl This kind of marl contains tie : us hardnesTil^ ^ to^pdmit lieing scrapiiil 
from sixty-eight to eighty parts in the hundred with the nail : eoilimoaty sewdtxansparent ; in 
of clay, and consequently from thirty-two to some, often in a veiy Considerable degree, 
twenty of aerated calx. Its colour is grey or ds/trs. Substances of ^his kind have frequently 
brown, or reddish-brown, or yellowish, or bluCish- been employed as mannites. Sifted coaUashes, 
grey. It feels more unctuous than the former, those of peat and white tnxf-ashes, have been 
and adheres to the tongue i its hardness is gene- found the most wful 5 red tuif^asl^s have ap-, 
rally much greater. In water it falls to pieces pearcd to be q||| only useless, bat generally 
more slowly, and often into square pieces : it hurtful. Wood-ashes liave, however, been em- 
also moulders more slowly by exposure to the ployed advantageously in many cases: they 
air and mosturc, if of a loose consistence : it contain, as Mr. Bergman asserts, tiie four pri- 
hardens when heated, and forms an imperfect mitive earths, but according to Achard, chiedy 
brick. It effervesces with spirit of nitre or com- calcareous earth; and accoi ding to I)*Areet, 
mori salt, but frequently refuses to do so with calcareous and magnesian eartlis. They also 
vinegar. Wiien dried and piojeotcd into spirit contain some proportion of phosphorated sele- 
of nitre in a Florence flask, with the attentions mte, or calcareous cartfi united to the phos- 
above mentioned, li is found to loSeTrom eight phone acid; and almost all of them contain also 
to ten parts m the hundred of its weight The a small and variable proportion of common salt, 
undissohed part, well washed, will, when pro- Glauber^s salt, and terrene salts, whicii, when 
perlv heated, harden into a kind of brick. in a small quantity, all accelerate putrefaction ; 

SUiceonsy or sandy marls. These are marls also bmall bits of charcoal are to be met with 
the«idvc'y pait of which contains an excess of among them. 

sand: foi, if treated with acids in the manner Charcoal. This is a substance very well 
above mentioned, the residuum or clayey part known; and which has frequently and succc'ss- 
will be ioiind to contain above seventy-five parts fully been used as a manure. Ihe most conve- 
in the hundred of sand , consequently chalk and ment mode of applying it seems to be lu the 
sand aie ihc predominant ingredients in them. foriii of dust. 

VVith i’(‘garr! to the colour of this mail, it is Souphotltn‘*s^waste, Ihu. has been found to 
brownish-grey, or lead-coloured , generally fri- form an excellent manure for solnc soils: it 
able and flak<‘y, but sometimes forms very hard tontains, as appears fiom the excellent analysis 
lumps. Itdocbnut r<‘adily fall to pieces 111 wa- of Mr. Uuckert. fifty-seven iiarts in the hun- 
tci. It < hips and moulders by exposure to the dred of mild calx, eleven of magnesia, six of 
air and moisture, but slowly. It effe^vesci*^ with argill, and twenty-one of silex. 
acids; but the residuum after solution will not Stahie~duug» Manure of this kind is used ei* 
form a brick, as in the above kind, ther fresh or putrefied; the first is called long, 

Ltmt’sfow-gravcl. This is found to he a mftrl the other short dung ; it abounds 111 animal in.it- 
mix<*d with large lumps of limestone. The marl ter, easily runs into putrefaction, and w'hen pu- 
mu}' be citin'r calcareous or argillaceous ; but treficd serves as 0 leaven to hasten the decay of 
It js most commonly of the former kind , and other dead vegetable siHutaMces. its ferineiitn- 
fhe sandy partis also generally calcareous. tioQ is promoted by frequent agitaUon and ex- 

frypaum. 'fins substance is a compound of posiire to the an : it should however be cov'cred, 
calcareous carlli and vitriolic acid, and foims a to prevent watiT from carrying off most of its 
distinct species of the calcareous genus of fos- important ingredients; or at- least the water 
mIs ; of which species tlicre arc many different tlut imbibes tbcai should not he periiiM||l to be 
families, llie general characters of this species dissipated. ' . #t 

arc the following: It is soluble in about five Farm-yimUdnny. lliis manure consists of 
hundred times its weight of water, m the tern- vauous vcgetaldes, such as straw, weeds, leaves, 
perature of sixty degrees; ^nd is precipitated fern, he. inijMcgnated with animal matter; it 
therefrom by all mild alkalis, and also by caustic ferments moio slowly than the former ; should 
(jxed, hut not by ammoniac or caustic volatile, be piled in luaps, and stlrixul from time to time, 
alkali; does not effervesce with acids, if the Fern puti dies veiy slowl>. The water that is* 
gypsum be pure; but some families of this spo- sues from it should be prescr\ed with great caic. 
cies, being eontaimnaied with mild calx, slightly On thcsiil>iect of stable and farm-yard dung, 
effervesce; is insoluble, or nearly so, m the the Kail of Dundonnld has many j iidicious ob- 
iiitrons acid, in the usual temperature of the servaiioii<i. When animal dung and vegetable 
atmosphere, having ai^edffc k^avily reaching are mixed together, such as horse-dung, urine, 
from 216 to 231 ; and a degree of hardness snob straw and iray, a degree of heat is gciicrati-d 
as to admit being* scraped by thenad. W’hen and di&cngaged by the absorption of f^wgen oi 
heated nearly to redness, it calcines ; and if \ ital air, and water is decomp^jsed. Ah Ujc pro- 
then it be slightly sprinkled with water, it again of putrefaction proceeds, anuuoiuac or 

concretes and hardens,* It promotes putrefaction volatale alkali is formed; and, in ds tcndciicv 
in a very high degree. to escape from the heap, combines sith buch 

It will heie only be tiedassaiy to describe one parts of vegetables and mattcis of the dung 
of the families of . tins spoeies ; namely, that a» had advanced to the oxygenated state; fonu- 
whieb has been mesi advaidageousiy employed lug therewith a saponaceous ialine mattei. The 
as a manure. It is oaUed^/i^OI^ jmrnsuiii; and formation of Uns saponaceous matter in the 
i^ edlOiiim aie gffyf reddish, or greatest ^possible quantity will be promoted by 

•iivosy, Oihite, or li^t itsli or bnawmsh yellow, mixing and covering the dung with a duepro- 
or ifripod with one or mere of these daik colours, portion of earth. Hence the dung oi^hot-Wds 
4 NM^|i 0 ied of film or $trim either straight is the most completely i*otted, and most assimi- 
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latcd to this f a|^oiiftC€OUS saline sUtSf m which 
state it is more capable of promoting vegetation 
tbaa dung that has not arrived tfi a|i equally 
advanced state of putrefaction. 

This ingenious writer also suggests it as pro- 
bable, that the particular advantages arising 
from the use of long duag or litter in some cases 
depend on the atmosp^ric air eontained in the 
intervals of the soil made by Hie straw or litter 
suflTering a degree of separation or decomposi- 
tion in Its impjiioaed stat^ by which means the 
pnre air or oxygen may combine with the straw 
and inflammable or vegetoble matter in the soil , 
while the azot or phlogisticated air will contri- 
bute to the growth of plants. This explana- 
tion of the beneficial olfects arising to vegetation 
by a stagnated air, will also, he thinks, account 
for the benefit which planes of a certain con- 
struction of stem and leaf, and which very 
much overshadow and cover tlic ground, ulti- 

TahU fif the Constituent Priihctples of vmj 


mately receive by preventing a free circulation 
of air. 

In the application of long and short kinds of 
dung, picference should in general be given 
to such as has most completely undergone the 
putrefactive process. Dung and urine newly 
voided arc not in a putrescent state ; they are 
only advancing towards putridity, or in a very 
small degree putrid. The further putrcscency 
of these substances is promoted by a due depee 
of beat and moisture, particularly when aided 
by ceitain saline matters. The most powerful of 
these aie the neutral salts, containing the sul- 
phuric orvitiiolic acid, such as vitriolated tartar, 
Glauber's salt, Epsom salt, and gypsum. These 
neutral salts, on being mixed with putrescent 
substances, are changed into the state of hepars ; 
hence the very offensive sincl) arising from dung 
and otlier matters containing such salts. 


ManurrSf as given hg Mr. Kirw^v, 
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\ 
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— 
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It IS evident therefore that manures should not 
be applied indiscnininately, but according to 
rircumstonces, which will be shewn as we pro- 
eeed, 

Pounded-homn, These also form a manure 
much used m the neighbourhood of great towns. 
They gradually deposit their oily part, which 
contains a large proportion of animal ooni, 
which IS extricated by putrefaction, and phos- 
phorated ^'alx. Hence bonc-ash is also found to 
be serviceable, 

Sea-wceeL These weeds, particularly if mixed 
with earth, soon putrefy, and make manure of an 
excellent quality. 

Shoeeinngi of ditches. Tliese abound with 
putrid matter from decayed vegetables, and 
consequently form a manure which is very 
usefhl 

(Hd dttrhes. These, from their exposing a 
large surface to vegetation, contain, when de- 
stroyed, a quantity of decayed vegetables, 
which putrefy and make a good manure ; but 
both in this and the former case, it may be 
proper to distinguish of what soil they arc 
corniced, Ibr reasons that wilt hereafter be men- 
tioned. 

,4. Ofmjptmhtsg the soil chmkal and meeha^ 
processes. Though the soil be naturally 
or artificially ccmiposed of a due proportion of 
ear&s it may be rendered unfertile by 
otagnent Waters i or Wky require (for the par- 


ticular purpose to which it is intended to be 
appropfwed) a larger portion of water than 
fiatmidlw belongs to it ; or the salubrious seeds 
which it is sufficiently stocked may be over- 
powered by the luxuriout growth of peat, fen- 
mosses, or other strong aquatic plants. On the 
contraiy, Utesoil may be fertile in itself, and 
yet it may be posigble to render it still more ho, 
by conummicnthig/an additional quantity of 
ammonia and oxygen. And hence the pro- 
cesses of ploughing, mid fallowing, of paring and 
bumiiig, of draiaittgaiid irrigation. Hence also 
me necessi^ of^ particular .implements and 
powers fbr carrying such processes into exe- 
eution. These n|ast be treated of distinctly. 

Ctf tmdfadenmg. There is a con- 

slddrable conneetion hftweeit these processes; 
for much the advantage of both d^ends upon 
this common principle, that the more the soil it 
comndmitod, depdvod of ae^ve service, and ex- 
posed by fit broad a aarfaea as possible to the 
action os air, so as , to be enabled to imbibe 
oxygen, ' and peihiqw freelyi the richer and 

more fertile it it rendered, and the larger the 
eropsit wiilpvodnce on iubseqnent sowings. 

Ptouoattro, 

However, independently of these common 
advantages, by burying a vefy .Cpa«derabla 
quantity of weeds, not only .4eitroyi a great 
number of those tliat are alive^ but oanvarta tbd 
whole, whether living or dead, into useful ma* 
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nurt. It likewiie preparei tfee foil, in the fint 
instance, for the grain that is to be entrusted to 
it, by so far commlnuthig it, that the harrow 
can easily reduce it to n sufficiently pulvc- 
rulent for the seeds to sink into. 

It is also useful for removing wetness. Every 
furrow becomes a kind of drain: the ram that 
falls upon the ridge makes its way to the fur- 
rows, and by means of them is conveyed away 
from the 0 cld. It is also proper for enlarging 
the surface, as thereby not only a greater quan- 
tity of soil is exposed to the influence of the air, 
but also a great quantity of it actually employed 
in vegetation. There is no more soil indeed 
added to the field by enlarging the surface ; but 
some of the soil that lies buri^, while a field is 
m its natural state, is exposed to the air and 
brought within reach of the roots of plants, when 
It IS iaid up m ridges. Some of the plants which 
He cultivate in our fields, have wnat are called 
horizontal loots, that is, roots that creep along 
the surface, and go down but a short way. Now, 
It IS obviously an advantage to these plants, to 
have a quantity of the soil below, to which their 
roots cannot extend, brought wi^in their reach, 
which IS done by enlarging the surface. 

Kven the tap-rooted plants, that is, such as 
push one principal root perpendicularly down- 
wards, have horizontal roots, by which they arc 
nourished ; it must therefore be an advantage to 
them to have the surface extended. Having 
thus shown, that ridges are advantageous, as 
they remove wetness, and enlarge the surface, 
it 16 necessary now to consider what kind ot 
ridges are most pioper for answering the dif- 
ft rent ends. For romov iiig wetness, the ridges 
ought to be narrow 5 as, the greater tjie number 
nf ridges, ttic greater are the number of drains. 
When the soil is wet, the ridges ought also to he 
steep. For the steeper the ridges are, the water 
more easily finds its way to the furrows or hol- 
lows. And when the soil is very dry, it is sub- 
mitted, if narrow ridges are not proper likewise. 
For by altering the ridges, and turning the fur- 
rows into the crowns, and the crowns into the 
furrows, a quantity of fresh soil is always em- 
ployed in vegetation. When the crown of a 
ridge is turned into a furrow, it is obvious that 
some fresh soil must be turned up, which wab 
not employed in vegetation in its former situ- 
ation; and consequently the greater number 
there are of ridges, the greater the quantity of 
fresh soil employed. In cases in which the soil 
is just so wet at to occasion lost in the furrows, 
then the ridget should be somewhat broader. 
For, in such cases, the fewer the furrows are, 
the less is the loss. 

It mutt alto be observed, that a dificrencc 
should be made betwixt the idtuation of land in 
the winter, and itS' situation in the summer. It 
may be conxenient sometimes, when winter gram 
js to lm.sowit, or when the land is to get winter 
fallowing, to mghe the ridges very narrow j and 
when summer grain is to be sown, to make them 
broader. And as it la oh advantage to have the 
surfa^^Wged. tharMges ought to be made 
high in the Bidddie orctroM) for the higher that 
the ridge is made, the mom is the surface en- 
and inerensed. But where the soil is 
the^ ridges, if hrmig^ cannot be raked 
«ifimm^mving^clhi|mm and there- 

fojc# f^marge the sut^me on tudi land, the 
ridges Bliiat be made narrow • for this both «n- 
^w^pes m guifam, and |weirents tbe fiirrows firom 


going below tkjt soil Where the soil is d0tp^ 
the ridges nwY'he made broader: for thOligil\ 
they may be hi the arown, still there wm 

be soil left in tbe fhrrows. The ridges must not 
however be ma^ too broad f fsO it is evident 
that narrow ridgeo'f iui more gfirface than broad 
ridges of the same dOgvO^ imb|pne8S^ and do 
not cover the loWeT parto vtlie ridges so much 
from the influendl of the aimWlid winds. But 
though, in general, il be reObilimeiided to raise 
the ridges in the crown, to enlarge the suriace, 
and to allow thb water more easily to find its 
way to the furrows ; yet, in some low fiat-lying 
land, It is proper to make the ridges as flat as 
possible, in order to raise the furrows. For 
the higher the fiirmWs are raised, there is, in 
some cases, tlie greater command of the water, 
and it is the more easy to find a fall for convey- 
ing it from the land. And flat ridges have this 
advantage over steep ridges ; they can be sown, 
especially in the broad-cast method, with greater 
exactness. It is obvious from the method of 
sowing, that, in sowing steep ridges, it ih not 
possible to prevent a great proportion of the 
seed from falling into the furrows. This propor- 
tion is also greatly increased by ^ harrowing. 
Whereas, in sowing flat ridges, the seed is 
equally scattered, and the harrow's do not re- 
move it from Its situation. It is therefore evi- 
dent from these observations, that soils in dif- 
feicnt situations require to be laid out in different 
kinds of iidges. It is absurd to assert, that, in 
cvtTy ease, one kind of ridges is preferable to 
another ; that nan*ow ndges are better than 
broad ridges, and fiat ridges better than steep 
ridges. In some situations, one kind of ridges 
is most proper ; and, in other situations, another 
kind IS most proper. Every farmer ought, there- 
fore, to consider the natuie of the soil he has to 
deal With, the advantages and disadvantages of 
each kind of ridges, and then determine which 
are most proper to be adopted. 

If there be nothing in the nature of the soil to 
determine what kind of ridgea are most proper, 
then narrow ridges are to be preferred j fiir this 
reason, that a quantity of land in narrow ridges 
is sooner ploughed than when in broad. It is 
obvious, that the two first fui;;^ws which the 
plough takes ufi' from the ridge, are wider than 
any taken off afterwards, especially if the plough 
begins in the furrow, as is frequently the case ; 
so that the greater number there are of ndges, 
the field is the sooner ploughed. Besides, when 
ridges arc broad, it is obvious that the plough 
has more work, and must take longer time in 
^turning, than when they are narrow. But then 
it is supposed that the ridges are straight and 
equal. If they are not, the greater mimbei 
there are of them, the greater is the truublf, 
and the more lime is spent in ploughing. Tiiis, 
howeviT, is of no very great importance, Miice 
It seldom happens that tlie kind of soil does 
not determine the kind of ridges to be made. 

In the making of ridges some other p.aTticuIors 
must be attended to. All ndgrs ought to he 
made straight, crooked ndges being attended 
with several inconveniences. In ploughing them, 
the cattle are not always going exactly in the 
same flltection with the plough ; short tuminp 
are ollten necessary, as fields <^u‘* generally 
boundw by straight lines, or hues not crooked 
in the tame manner with the ndges^ and when 
there k a small descent, the water m the fur- 
rows does not so easily ron oflr^ There arc aUa 
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jiw»y other inconveniences attend mg croohed 
ridges, both in ploughing and other operations. 
But stmght ftdges not onfy remove the incoii- 
veniei^ef with which Vryoked ridges arc at- 
teoAod, but are attendefl y itii no inconveniences 
tiiotliselves ; they ^reqiiii^ indeed a little atten- 
tion in ve ploughman, which is itself an advan- 
tage; ther^B 'upon all occasions are to 
be preferred.J 'iSRl hinds of soil, ridges ought 
not oniy straigiit, but likewise equal to 

one another, add the same m all parts. Unequal 
ridges are attended with inconveniences, as well 
as crooked ridges. It is diftcult to sow them 
with exactness , it is difticiilt to alter them when 
necessary ; and the plough must often turn in 
the middle of the ridge, which does great harm, 
or he driven to tlie end without being of any 
use. 

In different parts of this counti v the ridges 
are still crooked and unequal ; and, in many 
places, they are much broader, and much higher 
raised in the crown, than the natme vf the soil 
allows. Were the ridgt s alter* <1, and the fields 
laid down in a proper niaufn^r, as the soil re- 
quires, it would be iiighly useful. At the sdme 
time, it must be obser\'cd, that much harm 
is done, by proceeding in this matter with 
precipitation. If the s^oil be very dry, ridges 
may however be altered without great dan- 
ger, though high ; and they may be made 
straight wtihoui being levelled. I'oi , though flic 
old Arrows are still lower than tlie rest of tfie 
yet tins IS attended with no had conse- 
quences in dry land ; and by degrees, they arc 
filled up in ploughing. Hut if tlie soil be wet, 
the ridges cannot he made straight till the ground 
is level, without great danger. For ^ho water 
wItt lodge in the hollows of the old furrows, 
whence it will not he possible to force it. Some 
farmers indeed make then ridges straight before 
they are sufficientlyjevellcd, diaw water-furrows 
along the liol1ow,l» of the old furrows, to carry 
off the uater that Ts'*apt to lodge there. TOs is 
of so‘ine use, hitt docs not fully answer the pur- 
pose.* A quantity of loobdNsaitli, in plcfughing, 
js thrown into tlie old furrows. The water^ as it 
falls, penetrates this loose earthy and is retained 
bv It, notwithstapdipg the water-furrow's. Be- 
sides, thif&e wateV-fniTowb must be neatly cleaned 
out with a spade, and made deeper in the placeB 
where they are intercepted by the crowns of the 
new ridges, otherwise they aw? of very little 
utility. Before ridges can be properly made 
straight, It IS necessary therefore tliat the land 
be made level ; but it is a.s dangerous to level 
ridges rashly, as to alter them before tliey ar^ 
levelled : for if ndges are levelled too fast, ana 
thereby a great depth of loose earth thrown sud- 
denly into the furrows, it will not be possible to 
convey away the water that falls upon them. 
The ihroier should therefore, c oiisider the nature 
of the soil he has to deal with, before heproce^ 
to the altering old ridges ; and if it be trpt, to 
level the ridges verv gradually. ^ 

In IcvelUpg ndgCH a great hollow is made in 
the crowns. This is occasioned by frequent sue- 
cessltle >^aving«, which is the method com- 
monly wed. It ifi obvious, that, by the tot 
cleaving, a hollow is made in tlie crown of to 
ridge nqtial to the depth and breadth of the to* 
row which to ptdugh makes $ whereas the 
on each sjde m to ridge are but little level)ed,( 
and at eacb suceeiHdve deaving this hollow hi 
made greater. Such g l|iiantlty of new eaitii 


immediately turned up, is not fit for vegelation« 
Besides, this hollow becomes bo great, and the 
paits of the ridges on each side of U so steep, 
that It IS impossible to plough them in a proper 
manner. In cases of tins kind, when levelling 
lb still thought proper, some furrows from each 
bide must be thrown back by the plough into 
this hollow, by which a new small ndge is form- 
ed upon the crown of the old one, and then the 
remaining parts of the ridge ma}' be levelled as 
before. Some persons, instead of this, plough 
across tlie ridges. This method serves the same 
purposes; it both thiows some earth into tlic 
hollows, and levels the ridges; for th*' plough 
in going carries oil some earth from every 
height, and leaves some in every hollow. But 
ton land must not he left in tins bituatioii during 
the wet season, unless the water-furrows are 
drawn along the furrows, and also in some cases 
along to crowns ; for unlebs this is done, (he 
watei fhat falls upon the field cannot he con- 
veyed away. At tlie next ploughing, the whole 
old ridges niaj' be levelled in the .same manner 
as at the first ploughing; or, if tlioiight more 
propel, may he divided into two equal ridges, 
pl(.iigh«jd m such am/inner that the fuiTows be- 
twixt them may be exactly m the crown of the 
old ndge, and the other lurrows exactly m to 
fin rows oi the old ridg*'. By this means the 
ohl ridge is iv» ^'d fioin tiic furrows, and levelled 
from the cio\ ii. 'I his method of dividing the 
ridges into two, will he found vciy proper, ei- 
ther when vnutci -jiraiu is to be sown, oi when 
the harle> -land lias a winter-ploughing. 

Wilh leifard lo the pl.u ina of iidges when the 
land IS wet, they ouglit lo hi with a view to the 
coiivejmg away the water Init when drv, they 
should be placed with a view to the retaining tlie 
water. The common way of piacin;^ rirlgcs where 
there ts a slope, is along to di'clivity m a 
straight line, from the top to the bottom; and 
land is commonly laid out with a view to this. 
WImra to declivity is gentlei this is, no doubt, 
a Tfry pirtijper way of placing to ridges; but if 
to\iWlivtty be 'grea^ this way of placing the 
ridg^ allows to BOil to be washed away by tiie 
rain. Theretoe, in tins case, placing ridges 
across toj^cUvity ia most proper, for when 
ridges wPW^'^liiCed across, to water meets with 
many interruptions in its course, and does 
not, run off such yidlence a» when placed 
along from tsjy Ifco bottom. But instead of this 
some farmers m'akc to ridges very narrow. This 
Serves the saoie purpose; for lu proportion to 
the number of furrows, toip is the less water 
in eacb furrow, jit runs with 

less violence. toeing the ridges in this 
manner" is not wo proper to to purpose as 
placing ^em across the dectoifyy nor so proper 
to retdning the water in Widry season. 

If land be very .dry, end in no danger of be- 
ing damaged kj to stagnation of water, the 
ridges ought. ^ pmoed across to declivity, as 
near the level as posjdble ; for .to retains both 
the water (Mpd to tol. It is obvious, that when 
ridges mapnerji ,to wato can- 

not get off hy rttaning along to, surface, by 
which to s^dl is in great danger of toipff carried 
away. And when land is! dry at to hm of to 
ridges, and wet at tofoht, town: 
for carrying off to water, as (ili^nefltiy to 
case, to ridges should be fda^ same 

manner. For, in this case> ev^y in^ 
some measure retains to water tot ms uppia 
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the ridge above, and thereby prevents it from 
sinking towanis the bcittom of the field, and 
lodging there. . 

'nils is likewise a very proper way Of placing 
the ridges, even when the, declivity is but small, 
iftlielandiB in tlie situation meutioned, dry at 
the head, and wet at the foot. It must be owned, 
however, that Uos will not entirely answer the 
end proposed: for the water will penetrate the 
soil, and, when it is resisted by till oi clay, 
will find Its way along these to tlie bottom of the 
field. But this will not be so sudden as in the 
other way of placing the ridges; and the soil at 
the head, which is naturally dry, will leceiie 
more benefit from the rain as it falls. 

In ease^ where bind is wet, and tlie water can 
be conveyed away troiii the bottom of tlie field, 
the ridges should be placed across likewise; not 
directly, but with a small slope to a drain or 
furrow on the bide of the field from to bot- 
tom, by which the whole water is conveyed 
away. And where land is wet from the breaking 
out of small springs, this way of placing the 
ridges IS also v cry proper j the furrows convey- 
ing aw'ay tlie watc;r as it rises. Ridges placed in 
this Tiianiier for these purposes should not be 
altered. 

However, where proper attention is first paid 
to the dilferent monns of draining, &c. many of 
the above directions w'lli be unnecessary. 

Different opinions have been maintained by 
farmers in respect to the direction, or way of 
placing ndges, m order to expose the land best 
to tlie intiuence of thU sun'and air * but this mat- 
ter being not vet well ‘Aetennined, it is needless 
to pay any attention to the point j for where the 
placing of ridges makes no diftereneo as to the 
wetnehs of land, we arc chiefly to have in view 
the coiiv cmiency of ploughing and laying out 
tlie land in proper divisions. 

Tin re are thiec different methods of forming 
ridges by the plough; \i?:. gathering, casting, 
and (Jea^ing. The fust keeps the crown and 
fill rows of the ridsrc m the same place in w^bich 
they were before, 'fhe plough begins in the 
crown, and ploughs out the ridge, turning the 
earth tnw.^ids the erown, where it entered. Every 
ridge IS ploughed by itself; oi, instead of this, 
♦lie halves of two' contiguous ridges may be 
plought d together By this method the ridge is 
liKhcr raised than before. The second metliod 
kf eps ili(‘ crowds and fuiTOws also in the same 
place in which they were before, ffhe ridges are 
ploughed in pairs. The plough may enter in the 
furrow betwixt the ridges, and plough out the 
ridges, turning the earth towards the fiiirow', 
where it enter^. Or, it may enter in the fur- 
row on the right aide of the two ridges, then 
turn so the one on the left, and plough out the 
ridges, turning the earth to these fhrtows, and 
from the furrow that is betwixt them. By this 
method tlie ridges are kept the same height iji 
the crown, and one of the furrows made a little 
higher, and the other a little lower than before. 
The third la theteverse of gathering* The plough 
enters in the ftfirrow oh the right side of the 
ridge, turns t 6 riih Mevetp Oe the left side, and 
plo&l^ out the ridge^ tpiyag the earth from 
the crowh towards the^ fhrraifB* £yery ridge 4 a 
plhughed hr 0^9^ iipead of this, the 
halVds df M dostig^us'lliMshiay be ploughed 
toge^W*^ If the ndge hde hes^^bed 4 n the 
ipethed it is 

^ A fi^la iiNhg laid out in' the mpaar judged 


mobt proper, in respect to the breadth'' 
height of the ndgds, should be ploughed iaiona/ 
or other of these ways, according to its sitoatioili. 
If tlic ridges aiG broad and high, casting will be 
found to be the most fgopor method ; for ibis is 
the only wa^ by wbiolbthliy ploughed, 

and kept HI Tlie same sibuat^i \;leaw|to will 
make Ihcin lialur; and 
them higher. If they are.Wfr 4md narrow^ 
cleaving will bc.^muJ to be^f^J^st method. 
Cleaving flat ndges, and thereby^ turning the 
crowns into iiirrows, and the furrows into 
crowns, has these peculiar advantages : a field 
IS much sooner ploughed in this way, than in 
any other, and a quantity of liesh earth at every 
ploughing IS exposed to the an and employed 
111 vegetation, and the ndgis being kept level, 
arc bowri with exactness. 

EALrOWINO 

Is also an important operation in the piacii(,<:; 
of farming, though the reason of its advantage 
has been strangely misunderstood by cultivatorn 
in general, and even by men of science and deep 
reflexion. 

Ml. Kirwan ascribes its beneficial influence 
to the manuie hereby produced by the decay 
of the \ egetablc t oots which are buried under 
the plough, and to the carbot and fixed air 
which it requires horn a free exposure to the 
atmosphere. Lord Dundonald ascribes one of 
the chief benefits of fallowing to the putrefaction 
of the vegetable substances contained in the 
fallowed soil, but seems to think that this bontdll: 
IS rathei diminished than promoted by exposuro 
to the external air. The solution or putrefac- 
tion of vegetable substances being in his opinion, 
more speedily promoted by a close or stagnated 
state of the air, than by a constant supply and 
addition of oxygen or pure air, as happens to 
these substances when subjected to the process 
of fallowing. Tlie noble lord, therefore, con- 
tends that clover, sainfoin, ^Mibagcs, turnips, 
leguminous cTOps, hemp, andikliose plants which 
oi^ershadow the ground, and causa a stagnation 
of air, thereby prevcq|ing the excessive exhala- 
tion of moisture, and promoting the putrefaction 
or decomposition of vegetable matters contained 
in the soli, will prove more ecMjnomical and 
ailvantageous to subsec^ueut crops thin the 
present practice of fallowing. By this last 
]jrocess, says he, not only one year's rent and 
labour are lost, but the vegetable matter con- 
tained in the soil ia thereby rendered less fit to 
promote the growth of subsequent crops. Con- 
sequently fallowing, he thinks, should be prac- 
tised sparingly; its principal use consisting in 
altering the mechanical arrangement of the 
soil, either by pulverising it, or making it more 
compact, both of which tweets, according to 
circumstances, being thereby produced, and in 
destroying root, seed weeds, or insects. These 
objects being therefore ol^iucd, recourse, in his 
opinion, should never be had to the same ope- 
ration, unless it becomes necessary from the 
failure of ^rops, or other incidental causes, 
which, he saya, are best provided against by 
substituting the culture of drill cropi» instead of a 
fallow, 

'The saipe author suggests it as probable, that, 
soils which contain much inert' vegetable ma£^^ 
may dertwa advantages from umbrageous grim 
crops with the process of fallowing, equal to 
those esgporieitc^ when hemp is madt to 
cade 0 4 liyp of wheat; without which prepara- 
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of the burnt vegetable combining with tfan 
sulphuric or vitriolic acid, vduch, lo difler^M 
states of combination, is contained in inM soils. 
Vitnolated tartar hai very powerful effects in 
promoting vegetation ; but as it is not to be 
procured in sufficient quantity for the put- 
poses of agriculture, the deficiency may be sup* 
plied by Kpsom and Glauber salts, the effects 
of which he asserts to be equally beneficial when 
applied to the ground, , 

The method of paring most in use is with 
downshare or breast-ploughs, taking off a turf 
as thick as the nature of the soil will admit, from 
half an inch to two niches , the thicker tlie 
better, provided there be .a sufficient portion of 
vegetable matter contained within it, to make 
it burn well ; the expence for paring it in a mo- 
derate thickness, where the land is not very 
fimtv, IS ^s. per acre ; for laying it up in heaps 
and burning. lOs. ; and -for spreading the ashes, 
3s. A coot of manure is thus produced on the 
land, of from eighty to one bundled and sixty 
cart-loads per acre, for the trifling expciice of 
3:U. A hundred cart-loads of dung, purchased 
from neighbouring towns and villages, at the 
distance of three miles from the land, would 
cost oamage home included, ten times the 
price of downsharing, and yet would not im- 
prove the land more. But, where the land is 
well co\ered with turf, it may be ploughed for 
burning, about two inches deep, with a cominon 
plough, drawn by a pair of horses, early in the 
spring : and as soon as a drying wind sets in, 
the turf may he laid in heaps, and burnt by 
labourers for 11. Is. per acre , which will produce 
near two hundred cart-loads. 

The ingenious Doctor Anderson also remarks, 
that it is an undoubted fact, confirmed by tlie 
experience of many practical farmers, that on 
many poor soils n crop may be thus obtained 
mnch more abundant tlian could be obtained 
without it. This fact, and it is an impoiUiUt 
one, admitted even by Uiose who oppose tlie 
pra^em It is well known by cw«ry practical 
fanner, tbnt on abundant crop of any kind, 
under judicious management, is one of the most 
certain means of Uying the foundation tor futmu 
crops; and m cultivating waste grounds, it is a 
great point gained to obtain a good crop at thw 
ooxnmencemeiit of the operations. 

Of DaAmmn akd laaicATioN : Boos, PeAT-riELns, 

Aim WAtfit-weADOwi. 
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fot the water to run off in eJmhst any other 
direction than itt obaBncU to eottipletcly blocked 
up and impacted. 

When the water dcscendl from higher grounds, 
or from springs, bubbling in some more elevated 
part of tlie field, ditches are often round con- 
venient to receive the entire flow, being dug as 
high up in the field as will answer the pur- 
pose. 

But the plan which has been most fashionable 
of late for almost every kind of aqueous surplus 

that of boring through the subsoil at conveni- 
ent distances into the first spongy stratum 
that is beneath it. 'Hiis however, requires an 
under stratum not aWays to be mCt with, and 
though apparently practised with great success 
by Mr, Klkington, the projector of the practice, 
has \ ery frequently failed in the hands of other 
land engineers ; and perhaps the miner, as it is 
called by Dr Anderson, (a ineug?., plough-share 
fixed m a strong beam without mould-boards, 
and drawn by ibui or more horses in the furrow 
the plough has just made, sinking twelve inches 
deepoi than the plough, and without turning 
up the substratum) may be found more generally 
s^Tviceable in the hands' of those who know but 
little, or nothing of mineralogy. 

The reclaiming of bogs, end poat-fields, is m 
the first instance, to be attempted b> tlie iame 
means, though this forms but a small part of 
the entire process that bids iairest to prove 
sueeessful in this case. The best writer, as 
well as the mo<»t able and successful practitioner 
in this branch of agricultural engineering is 
Mr. W. Smith, who has lately published a valua- 
ble pamphlet upon the subject from uhieh wc 
shall make a few extracts. 

The very abundant and the very early crops 
•f grass that enrich the water-meadows of 
Wiltshire, in which the water is perpetually 
trickling o\er the surface for many months 
<n the year, induced this writer to conceive 
tliat pure running water so far from being tn- 
jurious to the germination of gross seeds, or 
the extcntion of their roots, adds largely to the 
increfase of both whatever be the quantity com- 
mmiic.'ited to them; and that it is only when 
water is stagnant that it proves iixjurious. He 
has hence warmly iccommendcd, and extended 
the practice of irrigating gross Imids m ail 
situations in which it is capable of being made 
uHo of. And in the reclaiming of peat-lands he 
has not satisfied himself with the mere process 
of under-draining, or even of paring and burn- 
ing; but having draim off the stagnant water 
by andei>drains, he immedi^ly irrigates tlie 
surface by a pe^etual triekling of other water 
from a higher spot, taking advantage of the 
slope of the fidd, adtere taeh exists, or else 
producing a gradual fait by avtificial means* 
By thb plan he has suffictatly isroved that the 
grass seeds contained in file wSU itself, which 
would not germinate nadir the atagnaat water 
while the fem^tnop, and afiMr aq|iiific plants 
constituting peat fnur la it with 'grant luxari* 
ance, now, iii thek! hegin to sport forth 
in the most heaHiy and ilMmdaiitmnaner, and 
as much irhut^h-in rnanMf^tlalsr over the peat* 
plantt, as the paaH^hi^, ht eold stagnant 
water; ixiumphei over ike M Themost 

va1m|4-m(p^ Dr* Snuth, hava 

beekfilMted in the lmdham^^dM>g, now the 
lilndm ^ heli>agiat^|p,ifr;B Coke ot 

la fliihj hiMMfjag to the 


duke of Bedford ; hath whtdi have been jfioift 
astonishingly converted from black, ban en, mpsky 
and stagnant wastei to rich luxurious witrir^ 
nieadows, crowned with an earlier and moiw 
abundant crop than any of the meadows in 
their respective neighbourhoods. 

** A water meadow, <^e||l 0 csMr. Smith, should 
be, contrived to have a complete command of the 
water at all tunes, so that any part of it, or the 
whole may be made wet or dry at pleasure : this 
cannot be done if it be not w^ell formed at first. 
There is often more time spent in the manage- 
ment and alteration ot an ill-shaped meadow, 
tliaii would make a new one 

Iti a good water meadowr we have stated ft to 
be necessary, that the whole should be so ddfi- 
trived as to have a complete command Of the 
water at all times, and upon every part of it, 
otherwise much watei may be wasted by an un- 
equal distribution, and the crop will be of 
unequal giowth; the grass will be injured m 
some places by a want of water, and in others 
from its redundancy. If it be observed that an 
irregular meadow experiences the good efiects 
of water partially, it afibrds reason to believe, 
that if the supply be sufficient a proper diivsctioii 
and management would render the whole equally 
productive, and the other expenccs would alwav ^ 
be less. 

“ No part of a meadow, cither in catch-work or 
beds, should be so formed as to be floated di- 
rectly from the main feeder; but all the main 
feeders should be kept high enough to discharge 
the water into the small fin^ders with coiisideia- 
ble velocity and through a narrow opening. 'J'he 
motion of water is tmly mechanlical ; it requires 
a great deal of ingenuity and a perfect know- 
ledge of Ima# and levels to make it move over 
the gronnd in a proper manner. No two pieces 
of land being exactly alike renders it still more 
diScuH to set out a water meadow ; but even if 
the figure of two pieces be alike, the inequalities 
of sarfiiea will probably vary,^"Each meadow 
therefore sequires a different design, unless the 
land-owner makes up his mind to the heavy 
expence of paring off banks and filling up such 
hollows as may be necessary to reduce it to some 
regular method. The construction to be varied 
according to Uie nature of the ground. This 
constitutes the dificrence between the water 
meadows of Berkshire and Devonshire. Those 
of the latter are upon small streams, carried 
round the sides of the hills, and are chiefly 
catch-work; those of the former, being near 
large rivers and boggy ground, are thrown up 
into ridges to create a , brisk motion in the 
water; and also for the most essential purpose 
of draining off all superfiuous moisture which 
might be injurious to grasses when shut up 
for feeding or mowing. Where tncre is much 
floating to be done with a little water, oi^ rather 
where the great fall of a small stream will admit 
of Its being carried over a vast quantity of 
ground |md used several times, it is desirable to 
employ it in such a way, though meadows so 
irrigated must not be exhibited as perfect models. 
If it shpuld answer the purpose of c coat of 
manure upon such an extentof ground, it is all 
that call he expected, and will amply repay fim 
expense. Losing fall is wasting water. All the 
drains of a water-meadow require no greter 
declivity than is necessary to carry the water 
from tbe surlhce, therefo^ the water ought to be 
eoileoted and used again at every three feet of 
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the fall, if it ^»c not catch-wollf. it ia boiiie- 
UMn<*« difficiutt to d.0 this in bod-w<uk meads, but 
wbere part of the meadow is catch- 

and tbc lower part not too 
it may !>« *i<^“**- <?ollccting 
watei* same piece of 

j^rd^i^Foefore it fells iotc the biuok, a set of 
hm^esy sa\ 6 d, and it is not necessary to be 
very particular about getting the upper part into 
high ridges, since that part of a meadow which 
ii near the hatches generally becomes the best, 
and the Iowct end of the Held being often the 
wattest oi most boggy in its original state, . 
qtfires to be thrown up the higlu'st. If the land 
is of a dry, absoibent nature before floating, it 
1$ not neoessarv that it should bo thrown up into 
lugh beds. There are many good meadows in 
\^^iltshirc that have In tie woik in them, and some 
that have neither dram or feeder* hut these 
arc, extraordinary situations which do not occur 
111, any other county, or they must have sug- 
gested the ideas before stated to iiav e been the 
origin of floating. I have some reason to think, 
fri^ the natural warmth of peat around, which 
kdflps it from freezing, lint such land will pro- 
dnOe an earlier crop of sprinu seed than any 
other. At all events it will first shew the advan- 
tages of irrigation, and gravel or sand may be 
reckoned next to this. The ofTect of water upon 
clayey aoiU does not appear so promising at first, 
but it seems by what has been done in the lower 
end of Mr. Rickwood’s meadow, near Longleat, 
that this Sort of land may by good management 
be made equally fertile with the others. The 
Rev. Mr. Wrtght says (in his treatise on irriga- 
tion), tlmt'lnme of the best meadows in Glouces- 
tershire Ire upon a clayey sub-stratum. All 
boggy land ia full of aquatic grassc- , which may 
he iIms reason why it produces such a remaikable 
crop on the immediate application of the water. 

If grass land could be ploughed to set two sods 
leaning against ea<di other, with the grass out- 
ward, the roots tif the grass would be perfectly 
dry all winter ; thd 'shoots would have Uie full 
benefit of the sun, and a great advantage from 
mutual shelten This (upon wetiand) should be 
ploughed tlie way the water runs. If ground 
ploughed into this form before winter, could be 
watered toward the spring io as to give it a 
good soaking, it might be pressed down again 
to a level surface with a heavy roller. If these 
narrow ridges were crossed with level' trenches 
at every forty, fifty, or one hundred yards dis- 
tance, accoiding to the fall of the ground, and 
those trenches made to communicate with other 
main trenches, which should run up and dowp 
the slope, and supply or discharge the contents 
of tliose which are horizontal— such ground 
might be laid dry or wet at pleasure. Anwl t am 
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every autumn, oi the strong lands might become 
too.solid to receive the same benefit by it; and 
it will he nwessary to level the ridges every 
spring, if the grilund is moved,^ but if summer- 
fed, It might as well remain in tliis form as any 
other, 'riuit eas}*^ method of getting land up into 
ridges, which are very narrow, gives to the 
surface all that inclination which is necessary for 
di awing off water, and is certainly so far likely 
to answer the purpose of irrigation. 7 'hc watei 
18 thus under the same command as in any of 
the best formed meadows, and a much less 
quantity will be stijFHcii-nt than under any otlier 
System of irrigation, It might perhaps answer 
the purpose to float young wheat, or any other 
sort of gram by a similar method. 1 am inclined 
to think that flat peaty ground, such as the 
level fens in Norfolk, which are subject to be 
covered :i few inches deep every winter with 
stagnant water, w'ould be much benefited by 
ploughing in this w^ay before the floods corn- 
inence. Some part of it would thereby be raised 
above the watCr and vegctati* quicker in the 
spring, and the sedgy rnauer growing up in the 
furi'ows, would in a few years raise them to tbu 
same level. The cross drains, where on a declivity, 
would serve to oa^^ch and re-distribute the water, 
and the fall from one to the other must be very' 
little. If this method will not do for irrigation, 

I expect that four-furrow ridges of turf, with a. 
small feeder upon each, would answer all the 
purposes of a more expensive system. There is 
always good grass by the side of the fet^der, 
whether the water luns over it or not; and a 
meadow of this sort would be nothing but feeders. 

It requires so little elevation of ridge and fall in 
the feeders, that the water might be soon used 
again, therefore a veiy small quantity would 
suflicc ; and if there was a scarciiy in the winter 
the whole discharge might hr* stopped, and gra- 
dually lowered in the spring. Tins method 
would answer dll the purposes of complete 
saturation, which seems to be one of Uie most 
essential parts of irrigation, and might be applied 
more or less, according to the time of the year. 
When the watfflr is put on, I apprehend no 
grasses* would sustain any injury by exclusion 
from air for a dajr or two at the first application. 

If tliese ridges (.*ould be elevated but four or six 
inches above Uie furrows, it would give the sur- 
face nearly the same slope as the wider ridges of 
common meadows; perhaps it would he better 
to begin ploughing the furrows wide at the ridge 
and very narrow at the furrow, which would 
leave but narrow spaces for drains. If a piece 
of turf ground were ploughed in such ridges, 
accprdiqg to the common way of turning over 
the fumw, if it were set pretty much on edge, 

I am induced' to believe that the gross between 


be flooHed all winter with stagnant water to its 

r (t benefit, and perhaps in the spring also, if 
water be changed itt firequent and proper 
Mriods ; lor the water would remain only in the 
furrow^, trhere there would be tittle or bo 
vegn^lptm, aii^ lha newly tooeened soil of tha^ 
ri^ Oouht notlati to a^Miib moismrp,^ suicl» a«r 

win the grass Withoirt any 

daag«' of pafee^tksEU ^ iiinst"'hr 

UdCa befose a pipee gzouad bo^l»obgbed bstor 
tMsabape, and tbl earth«taJ^ 

dndnamttstbtt lafedtnit^piiirtke fmtmi 

Oh the iowart «kfe upoh w«£ 

irois^ It Wc^ ba to re^teugh H 


** Perhaps ridges might be made by beginning 
tlie two fimt furrows more apart than the usual 
width, thus leaving' the width one fhrrow be^ 
tween the two first to constitute to fennel nf 
the feeder. These ridges must be ploughed up 
and down with only three: or four iiutos , W « 
between the eroes feeders, andto ivgttr MfH 
bro^t^mto usd egain at every otoe^ 

If to IfroUnd requires to ha^dototo 
y«ai> os'oncewtwoor tone 
beatot^ trjth much ' 

be sier>veiy great fecontolh^' 

grounA^ki toi sh^ if of: towtolk 

vidti 
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work, and hove many adyantogas over it| viz< 
the water woiiW lie mort id>ofli the sorfiiee, 
trouM be hSore at oommaad, and (berefore 
chapged more easily^ and it may be pent up 
better to get a good soaking when scarce. This 
may be dohe more eiTectualiy in tamsp and will 
run dryer wbeh the water should be taken o£ 
It docs not require much skill in the makihg Or 
management All the water aritt be let through 
nickSp instead of running over a nice level edge^ 
which in tlie first placd^ is seldom mdde well^ and 
in the next is difficult to keep in repair. This 
sort of work would havO all the advantages of 
drams and feedersi whereas the same channels 
are obliged to serve for both in the common 
catch-work; it would require but verv few or 
no stopSp and consequently wants but little 
attendance. It might he pmetise^wfaere there is 
six or eight inches of ^ between the cross- 
feeder and cross-catefap as the- water of each 
ridge, which should be i^rt, may be 1^ out by 
a sod with less trouble in the regulation than 
catch-work. Much of the expenses of a water 
meadow most depend on the number of hatches^ 
and the cheapest and best method of executing 
them ; 1 have many times turned my thoughts to 
the improvement of this part of 'the business. 
Masonry **18 always very troublesome and ex- 
penskvep and more especially in meadows, where 
the materials must he brought firom a great dis- 
tance, and is often to be laid up^ a bad 
detion under water : wood work is also subject 
o much leakage and liable to decay, where it is 
alternately wet and dry. A penstock 
sluice or dam^ to stop up a stream of water, for 
the purpose of floatmg the land, riiould ^ so 
conscmetied that no water shall escape, with a 
properplace to discharge the sniphis* If this be 
done by letting it fidl over the top, it becomes 
necessary to sb^ the bottom of the hatches with 
timber or stone* apd even a mall stream which 
has to fall a oonriderahle height, will soon «ai<- 
dermine the foundatfon of diatebes, nnless 
much pahiB be tafum fo seenre tbei|i- t simi^ 
thefofore prefer damnlpg the stream with a pip# 
laid imdmeatli, to be plugged up wkh another 
pipe, whfoh ^bould reach to the top of the water, 
and serve as a wear to diseharge the surplus 
fltfouih the seme Wbicb uiQ earry awqy 
the iSolewlum this 1#^ plug fo dmm ThU 
lop of hollow p^aliotild he hooped, and the 
bottom fo s tew ed by tliieie m ftmr 4 di i ih s of equal 
length, wlfichuma4ioi#.of fokhelng^di^ 

being 




It is ririd.ciutttlii''l*tTpi"r #f thlSlfoft WiU i 
the water to rise plhg'i 

in, or let the watey jft 'Itf 

usual course when it;ii > 

« Where the maiU feeSSto# 
not more than three ot feeC end ja 
wide, and are subject to no gveai 
hasty goods, whieh descend With pQmm|iyipf 
force, it may not be neoessafp fo npy 

contraction m the stream, in ordur ^ 
the height of the water, nor to faaid ahy/#kpen- 
sive rollers or rUcks attached to the hathhei.^ 
While the head of water can never exUeed thm# 
feet, nor the width of the feeders, there can h# 
no difficnity of drawing them if made in the fo|«- 
lowing manner : If the width of the mam feedy 
be not contracted, th# water which will rush 
through on drawing the hatch will hate lesf 
power to firet away the sides and bottom of the 
channel, than when it fells wife much mor# 
rapidity on a sill or through a narrow opening. 
If the sill is laid in something deimr than the 
bottom of the ebamteU 1 shomd think it better, 
as the sediment would then lodge on the upper 
side, which would tend to make it more water- 
tight at bottom. 

** All drains or chamtels for Carrying the water 
on or off the land, ih that constant course an4 
regular quantity which practice proves to bp 
necessary, havetwo very different uses, had they 
have been ealM by tWo different names. It 
will be recollected that those which bring the 
water into the meadow and distrlbnie it akmf 
the ridges, have been denominate^ featos, and 
those whiobeoUeeiit in the furrowser bottom of 
tbe slopes, and cany H into ibe laflger ohesi 
whsoh lead info fh* eld me called 

dndtta Tbe first mri^dhntbrailllr fete a sup<^ 
ply of .wafor to make and fbe 

other sort caif|riiy foe Orali^jpiy, pibtetfo# 



gefofeg too fo^dumg’^' tbn# 

of fioating, serve to fouin It tot dfef when ,foat 
operation to over, anf to' remove uy Oilpevfiu- 
Otts metotme which may leak fimfo foe sett er fell 
from tW 1 it ia OomttMMiin some ecnin- 
ttos to mil the feedte, bp dttfeMt namis^fii^ 
as carrhmrn, guttem, fea^ wm tthfen infoer con- 

beia, & MU be bam 
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coH^jct Uiu contents of cacl* of time drains, being 
larger and conveying more uaier, by Uic name 
qf maindjrains* Thus every drain wlut'h is made 
u^e of in a ivafer meadow may be fa#uy ex- 
plained by the name of mam kxdor, floating 
feeder, iuain drain and ejtch drain. 

AU floiding niay be* done « it bout bundling 
lUtwhqB in great rivVrs, i(hi<;h are often attciidiid 


Cr, nothing aaiWAv. y %mumm 

thither and cut a channel out of it, whicli sbaU 
be detpcT than the bottom of tlic stream. The 
watei which will be taken out in this new 
chnnnel, may be dammed up by hatelres in it at 
any place mootconveiiieot for getting it out upon 
the surfice.— To turn it into its old course ilown 
the iner, nothing more is necusary than a 
hatch at the upper end of the feeder T eeders 
euiistruotod in this way will be extremely ser- 
^ioeable in. time of floods, for bv drawing botli 
the Uathhea an entire new channel will be opened, 
which is generally much '^traighter than tlic old 
one. To contrive the shortest poshiblo way to 
get the water upon tliogruimd, it very evident 
that an obtuse angle is In »t calculated toi that 
pu^ose; itsliiortemk the lengths, of iho fecdeiu, 
facilitates the motion of the waUi, inorcuscs tlie 
velocity^ andconseqpently picservi's that naluial 
warmth or moUau which koepn it fiom freezing 
in tho wmicr or stagnating m tlu* summer. It 
also prevents tho accumulation of scum, or 
whatever floats upop tlie surface, and i nables 
the floa^r to distribute the water much mure 
cquaUy ommwicy part of the work than if it wont 
ip a murpeurenitous, oouisc. Tlic wind ^las less 
power to motion of the surface, and 

the 8adlmimit> which aboiild go out'^upon the bcnls 
ii^Uablp to jiodge in tlie, hottom of tbe feeders, 
and consi^nenUy the feeders will be clcaiod 
out at mu^ less trouble and oxpence, ixipeeially 
It theru proper plugs or small hatches to 
draw up for mp puipose of sending a stiv^im of 
water Uirough them, whipii been done m tlm 
meadova.at Prisle> fnrnia Wphurn* it 
may appear to many .tbitv^Ugu hatuhew are too 
expeosiva or unnucosiaiyi bpt {upcjtjnn pruyes 
that the Arsi expuaca is and that 

well done is done for avar^^-^nli^und jphuws>aie 
absolutely neeesspry lor m 

tion. To form be^m.. ttmuflit aUd 

paridlal lioei) it i% iieecshac;^ tip, 4i8 niiwy WMl 

w toplpii^ >t to, v^apes 

o^eve it is low^ to rnahe such an 
of surtee. llie nm made gpauud will of OQiNRei 
settle ut bnUewspronmtionad iu tlte Ha 

looi^Aaattewhwh baa been reeuntly 
flm bnf tpia settlement will not take 
If ar m Ha hesn comidetety shWI 

thiMara ^ 
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figure which shall be At fbi' the overflowing of 
water. It is very nccussary for the operator ti> 
have just ideas of levels, lines and angles ; a 
knowledge of superficial forms will not be suffi- 
ciem, Aceurate notions of solid geometry (ob- 
tamsd from theory or practice) are absoli^ely 
necefc'.iiy to put such a surface into tlie form 
proper for the reception of watei:^ without the 
trouble and expenec of doing much of the work 
twice ov er 

Amongst my numerous ohservatiow^ and experi- 
inentb mad»‘ in the art of irrigation, it appears 
that loosening tl»c soil tends very materially to 
the desliuctioii of rushes and other bad herbage 
<if a bog, .-ind asi iiighly promotes that most 
ilesirablc c liange to tlie best of grasses } and I 
hare also ohscivnl, that merely moving the soil 
and laying the sod on again, wijl make a. gicat 
impnii emeut in pastmc land; this has been 
rcndeied very conspumous on many parts oi the 
c.inal n<ai Hath, which was uudci my superin* 
Usidance foi six years, but most remarkably so 
in a piece of clayey and stony ground, which 
was levelled by James Steplieiis, b^q. in his 
paikat Camerton, on whose estates I first put 
lu piacticeni}'' ideas of draining, derived from a 
knowledge of tlic,strata. 

Jn those gicat districts of water meads, which 
m Wiltshire are watered by the common consent 
of many diffeient proprietors and occupiers of 
laud, the opeiation of floating must begin and 
cud at ceitam fixtd periods, which it is neces- 
sary for everyone to know and i eg ularly ad- 
here to, not only to pioducc a crop of grass, 
but for the procTcalton of those amuinU that cat 
tho glass; consequently as ev’cry farmer knows 
at what time he shall have grass for his sheep, 
he so manages hi8 breeding flock, Uiat the 
lambs may be strong enough at the usual time 
of feeding to go with tlie ewes, to take their 
food in the meadows and return to the fold for 
lodging, 

'Ike tirno to commence fi*<'dmg upon thoiie 
lai'gc streams is generally about tho flJith of 
ASaroh ; tber^fme if the winter ko very miM and 
igwurgble fyr the growth of gn^ it sometimes 
geita^to a beight jm fiiniiers, unac- 

the heiHge, might tlunk to be 
coarse and for sheep, and 

eveit fioo Idgb Id be Hd off with cattle. $o groat 
was the htiiiiirianee olgiiiass U the, water mwads of 
kwb yeara^ since,, oooa#oii«d by the 
mHijg«Dwliif WQ«^ imibhdial^ after the 
oi flcHitiaf^ thok mm teneKs 
nHi.flsdkMitf, in thaeoid 
o£ 'OM .«iidL^.by fkifHig 

agmn, obtained a crop of feed \tk f^ tpiiiii^be# 
fhiiitiha iiMal la^^jMcWAhadopt 
aditiiteHa4 immtmk Amt top high 
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af ihe wat«r xnea^s to very abunaant and ^ ariy ; 
but on visiting the mme meadow, at the paru- 
cular request of my friend Mr. JDavis, on the 
10th of Maroh (when it had been feeding more 
than three weeks), and asking the floater if thcv 
ever began to feed it sooner, he rqilied, <* he 
had had tiie management of the meadow moie 
than thirty yeairs, and never knew it so early 
but once, when they began feeding it on the 
11th day ot the first month in the year.’* I 
walked over the greatest part of tins extraor- 
dinary piece of ground with some conskleraldo 
diificuity, from the thickness and height of gra'.*?, 
and I could discover but one place (to the great 
credit ot the floater) which was worse tiian 
another, and that not two rods square i the man 
soon saw me notice it, and before I could men- 
tion the circumstance, told me he knew what I 
was looking at, and had contrived to do away 
even such a trifling detect; soWtmay be truly 
called a spotless meadow. 

The numberless ignorant remarks which I have 
heard against irrigation, on account of the qua- 
lity of soil and water, induced me to be rather 
minute in that part of my inquiries. The water 
comes partly from the tail of a mill which stands 
at tlie upper end of the meadow, and paitiv 
from the pond above it, and is consequently 
very irregular; and these variations require 
much mbit skill and extra attendance to make 
it produce a regular effect. The sub-soils of the 
meadow, 1 was informed, consisted of three 
different sorts, gravel, sand and clay, but the 
effect of irrigation had so obliterated all marks 
in the herbage, by which they are usually dis- 
tiogukhed, making one uniform green catpet of 
grass, that 1 could perceivo noMierefico. On 
asking the floater which was thq beet part, I was 
informed the shepherd euppcMiied the gravelly, 
and that lie always wished to bring Idll ffoCk 
tiujre firat This preference 1 coryectured to arise 
rather from the absorbent nature of the sub-Sml 
thaa any great variation in the herbage ; for a 
porous hard sub-soil Is almost indi^nsabU, if 
floated land mtis|* be made dry for ghnep at that 
early period, when ttie sun ooff wind but 
little drying effect nppeate'^ Itece^- 

aity of «o cuiu^ueriiig' imte^ teteafis 
observed) torimder'mih 'WorbenV, ot of 

teuriiig tomo iMtuv«diy«abem[<M^^oU fioaM,' to 
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mowing, orrery sparingly, as too murili fill- 
ing m the sumnter may subject tlieir eliie^|i to 
the rot. But the long practice of feedinig *0^ 
tiiat part of the produce Of water meads, whleb 
IS tlie ertVet of winter waienng, is well known to 
bepcrlcctly free from thifl deadly disorder. 

It must ah;o be considered, that the amazing 
crops of grass mowu from a water meadow shade 
the ground and keep it so extremely cool, as to 
promote a most rapid shoot of after-grat<>s, with- 
out the nccesbity of putting on the water. In 
most of the Wiltshire btmrns many water meads 
are floated from sti earns which are perfectly dry 
all summer; but where water can be obtained, 
and cowJRire fetl, it may be well appl ed to pro- 
cure grass to keep up their milk at the end ot the 
summer months. 1 have heard that watering 
and feeding alternately is practised with great 
success in some parts of Berif shite. The after- 
grass IS frequently fed off with cows or horses in 
some parts of Wiltshire; for where water mea- 
dows can be made completely dry, as they all 
ought w'hen floating ceases, heavy cattle do not 
iii|iire the works to the degree that some have 
imagined. The spring feed, except in very few 
instances, is eaten off with sheep ; sUnd previous 
to hurdling off the crop, all water jl^ould be pre- 
vented running on the mcadowt, 'and drawn out 
of all the feeders and drains, to render the 
ground sound and dry to teceiw^. t«Un. Tlie 
time required for this mujst depen^ very much 
on the absorbent nature of Uie soB, the slope of 
the ridges, and state of the weather ; four or five 
da 3 *s, or a week, will be generally sufficient. 
Laying the ground dry before feeding also ren- 
ders the groihi firmer and better for the sheep, if 
k be not deprived of water long enongb to check 
thfl growth r in that case it may become dead at 
the bottom^ 'iike the grass hereafter described m 
the accomit of mar3he<. Sheep sboald not be 
te^ricd into water-mcado«rgrass too early in tlic 
tnoVning, but be kept upon the fallows oi’some 
sound dry gt*Onnd near, till the dew « ofl^ But 
praCi-ice m some parts of Wdtslu're of help- 
ing them in ilie fold till ten or tdeven o^elook, 
wiTt not be thought colnmendabie by those who 
takgtimt laudable pride, which now so generally 
prevails, in obtaining the best breed of this 
mbrt animaL 'the early grass of Wilt- 

tbite water ineadO#s k dommooly preserved for 
iCwes flnd'< "IdndNU it iieing seldom that a 
fefiiierinUiat where water 

IS scarce, wottei^tneadow grass for the 

sriiii^of his flodk l fli^'Cven the ewes and lambs 
M fed with a day at the cmnmence- 

Ijlflikof feeding*/^ Tm quantity eonstuaed me 
or rather nP^dkcli rime of feeding, being 
I^Certemcd by bnnllitig out a piece in the most 
oobvenleiit pittee for ttiilring a beginning ; at 
^»Bmetime||vairili»g obt another such piece, 
td wlnck tlte Imts omy have access, by means 
ofahm^^^tmomiflde with opemogs for them 
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oe soineriifies stroll too far from thoir 
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miffat tio good tt|>oii the meadows at «iiy 
itme. But few have any conception how cold 
and ctar watect applied to the ground in the 
cohlisRt months^ can have any benefidal ei^t 
on vegetation. Nothing in the ait ot fanning 
eoems mote paradoxical, yet nothing in nature 
cahba more plain to those who attentively view 
her mnnal pro^ctions. 

** It matters not with what sort of grasses a new 
water meadow should he sown, the water 
invariably pnxlacing those which are most con- 
genial to the state of the land ami the degrees of 
moisture. If none whatever were sown, as was 
the case with the three meadows made out of 
the bog at Fr;$ley farm, it is proved that the 
water will produce those which are most esteemed 
and destroy all others. But it appearing neces- 
sary that something should be sown to hide 
the many bare parts of the soil occasioned by 
making a water meadow, common hay-seeds 
and rye-grass have been tried at Mr. Beck’s and 
other plam»^ The latter answ ers all the purpose 
of a temporary eoverii^ to the grounds, and for a 
short tune grows very wcU in these degrees of 
moisture. We have some instances in Mr. 
Beck’s meadows, where grasses sdreted from 
those most common to water meadows have 
been sown on ohe part of a bed regnlaily floated, 
which have not bemi in any degree thicker or 
better thay thwie ofl the other part where none 
were sowm 

** If we take n general view of all the onim- 
moved lands in this ndand, and consider what 
of am most capable of being hene- 
at the hmst expcnce, we shall flid them 


have no flittening quaHt 5 ’*»-l)ry matches wllf 
theitibre be most calculated for feedingi and 
those irrigated mo&t profitable to the dairy. The 
largest part of the dVy marshes in England are 
appropnated to fot neat cattic and sheep ; but as 
the lands irrigatod m the summer are unsafe for 
the latter, and often too soft to bear the tread of 
the former, they are so commonly mowed that 
my ideas of them may not be perfectly correct ; 
but if such tfTieatod marshes are possessed of the 
quality of fottening animals, 1 should expect 
more benefit from them in the spring aud in the 
cor*y part of the summer, than in the latter or 
autuinu. We may see by the different marshes 
and low meadows that are every winter under 
water in various distntis, how some places thus 
situated are improved and others injuml ; hence 
we ought to learn the management of such over- 
flowiui^; for irrigation (though a moat excdlent 
system) when carried to excess, or defectively 
perfumed, produces the worst consequences. 
There an^ numerous instances by the sides of 
rivers, where lands are greatly benefitod or 
much injured, by being fiooded from the same 
water, and for which evident contrast there 
must he an assigDahlc reason, 'lliat the defects 
of vegetation are not deduced ftom any diffe- 
rence in the quality of the water is certein, 
and probably not in the difference of soil. The 
various effects on vegetation then most arise 
from the varions quantities of watw— its 
depths— the time it remains, or the velocity with 
which it passes over the surftiee. That there are 
many instances of extraordinary fertility in low 
meadows, which are inundated by rivers, where 





has dona the nmel, and art the wast to make it 
good $ in fort in too many situationa we find 
the worits of art have so far pervmted those 
of nature, as to render them of very little 
value. 

^ Tbeie are deaity two distinct sorts of good 
marsh land ; the mie which is most gcnendly 
coasidenMl asthe richest Ihoding ground, has an 
undersofl ofooae, whi^ mnutlmre hoos Origi- 
nally overflovudhy theaea, or aoshe largo rivcrSi 
hid by subsequfittt wtibanhesiit ^ttd difliaidit 
loudered dry enough to retain the Ml hensfilof 
jBunmc from the animals M thereon, wllth, 
added to the natural goodn es s «f foe aifo, flio- 
dnoes the most wonderfo} dertiilty. lire mher 
sort of rich marsh land is sitoh as s^ oontmues 
to Im oietflovu hy'the flood-walmf« hovgomom 
seveM tiincs m the rrinler, and uppoattfoddrive 
iti pisnfeeottiacss from the ferfolnti^ %lulQfoB» of 
the wslcfe^ and miifot therefore he pragri ri y 
imlM irrigufodmarto. The soil of mno dr foe 
host of the latter sort is very iMn, assl inch as 
nadft otlrr dt c nmi ti nccs makes aonm flf foe 
tonfohfod In the kuq^doin. These two oitits Of 
lumnllfo m maierhdiy different, and tleaily 
derive fo^ Ifon very oppMfo 
If foe llssIteealledfoMlned or dry marshes, and 
niwfott, we foah mshe foe 
fofoe 1^ 


upon under soils so totnlly different from each 
ofoer, as to mdnoe me to mpect that the mra- 
dows have derived their fertility from the quality 
and quantity of water, and not from cither the 
soil or sub-strata. If these remarkable instances 
of fertility are produced from such sources, 
which I am much inclined to believe^ this is a 
specks of irrigation which we have not yet en- 
dtovoniedto imitate. The facts are well known, 
foOl^ 1 have seen no observations upon them, 
for 1 may say there are but few rivets where 
some such jnstaaees cannot ho fhttnd. These 
are foe ms adow s Orhich are generally called 
marshes, and sometisaes saltamnbes, and such 
min amny districliaie tunousihr fotten i ng cat- 
tle at an early period of foe Spsing, when no 
SMfom ginm can be chtninedL There to 

he many Cau s es oemb in ed to form smn mea^ 
dove, jfotlm qddfo iff M vuBey, orlinpettf 
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$i|ch meadonftrs is much more dependant on tbe 
i|ualky of the water than the quality or quan- 
tity of sediment depoaHod^ consequently such 
compound water as generally overflows them 
fertile marshes w aoithy of a chyoucal analysis. 
From such scientific investigation, I should ex- 
pect to ^d It very practicable to imitate this 
species of irdniiml, where marshes are below 
the level of smt and freshwater, and where both 
can be obmined in suifioient quantities. If tlie 
chemists’ report on this fertilixing quality of 
such water slionid be equal to my expectations, 
that method of compoundtug water, for the pur- 
poses of irrigation, may be productive of very 
great and valuable unproveraonti. , The quantity 
of each might be easily regulated by the sluices 
for Its admission, and a chymicnl test or tnstni- 
uicnt might ascertain its quality. ObMrvation 
and experience would soon fi^ni& a guide to the 
proper tune of application. , I«nm convinced, 
from a knowledge of the marshes in east Nor- 
folk, and other parts of the kingdom, subject 
to inundations oi the ocean and those of great 
rivers, wheie a variety of compound water must 
be formed, chat none of these are productive of 
good, without a seasonable application. Tbe 
instances of extraordinary good meadows, on 
such a great variety of sub-sti'ata, arc suificient 
to prove that marshes of every description of 
under soH are capable of much improvement^ 
Salt itself being known to bo a mo'^t valuable 
manure, I do not see why, in many cases by 
the sea side, machinery might not be erected, to 
throw up sea water fiir irrigatioo. The portion 
of salt water for agricultural uses must be small, 
and therefore easily obtained for a laifo propor- 
tion of land, and applied at pmticnlar seasons 
in proper quantity, miglit deetrov mi astonish- 
ing number of snaali plants end Insects, which 
would be converted into mmmre. 1 appmlnmd 
this may be one of tho ways la fhicdi m water 
improves land. The moistm which tho, esH 
alisorbs from the omy he another. 

Putrefaction being known to by CMio of tim mil> 
est sources of manuisb ^ water in tim 
summer months also to miMu4«t maolianimid 
and vegetable matheev which hocomoi highly 
putreioent. Where. bpM» iwdW 

procured for irriiath%,it ^mlght he weA to float 
the land with fresh hm eaoagh to pft- 
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over Gilliogbam dam » the spnag, that the 
oicrfluwings of the fiver do much good tO tee 
adjacfntpartof the marshea, while the suiinlai 
water, from the iqpland, is equally prejudicial 
to the opposite side of thm. The advantages to 
the part near this river, like most others, arise 
from water flawing over the grass, while dis- 
advantages to the other side, as Nearly arise ftom 
too much water lying under them. The causes of 
good and bad quality in the marshes being 
known to proceed from water, we hence can tel) 
how it ought to be applied. It appeals, therefore, 
that the redundant water of one part of the 
maixhes ought to be drawn away from the roots 
of tlir grasses; and som*^ of the surplus water 
from the other, added to their sluiota, and that 
this is an improvement easily alferted, no one 
can doubt who is acquamtrx) with the situatioa 
of the marshes and low meadows which are over- 
flown by a river.— It is therefore certain, that the 
issprovement of low lands and marshc^ by the 
site cf rivers, would be an object of the greatest 
importance to the owners and occupiers of all 
the dry lands on each side of the valley, beside 
the advwntages to the proprietors and occupiers 
of the maisbvs, Inde^ there is not much Itel 
within the vale cf the Waveney, er the vallies 
which eommnnioata with it, partieiilarly in the 
county of Norfolk, that is worthy the name of 
meadows. It is true that nature has furnished 
the owners of these watery mitricti with a fow 
specimens of her heat productkms, which it is 
hopcil the good sense of the prt^riclors and 
occupiois will seen endeavour to imitate. The 
most pcifoct specimens of good meadows which’ 
have come wkhin my eleervatioii, ara near 
Ditchingham dqm nnd the lower locks at Ship- 
meadow mills, Ti pi^ he said titet those near 
llit^ngham dam were not so feitile by nature, 
but have been materially assisted by the num- 
ber of calUo that have been annually ted on 
them ; but the luxuriance of Uiu grasses which 
grow . in the horseshoe meadow at KUiMham, 
cntel^'he attributed to any eflbrt of art. In 
these two instances we have, therefore, a flrir 
apecite^flf ’iteat has been done by cadi of those 
iloUteB powmSi but it will be dearly discovered, 
by eny dhceming .man, that nc art could have 
aecmnplishsd th* impruvement which Has been 
miMcm those good meedews near IMtching h am 
dim, if they hadimt pretlously been dry enough 
to idbtei the ML hetelte of the manure which 



thi^ hiivt rem^ Henhe it is evident, that 
dimnagi k the fliit, gtiop towards Uds most de- 
simhle improvemteit of alt low meads and 
metehes, Tq M«te||teh whichi without some 
kmv to dSDio inteested in tbe water passing 
thiottte such vaUi!% Inay he difflcuU. 

^*Tlo teokspitum navigatkuMi nnd diiforent 
mol demi on tberivexm may have formed coa- 
sUIsfiilbln teteqcteMM.to the nteuinldrainmg; 
if. temn ace iasamountable, it may still be the 
IteriUownewto contrive tbe best 
Improving their property without in- 
Imsh IteMf estaWiMed woite; ooase- 
tefl psepesed benefits to lend near those 

A WW end looks tie flMd, can only 

tltel^val of iiUon«« *»8iBg 
water of snoh works, wd it might 
masoimbly presumsd, thte tee Pto- 
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ft diiferefit way j for land thAt is brlow such Wei 
cannot be drained without su/Tincrit iuibank* 
meiit to keep out tht: high and a s.uice 

thraoj^h it to lot out the mnei water when the 
tide lretir»li ; but in Mtiiattoiis where there is not 
stteieient variation betM'cen bi^h and low water 
to adinit of draioms; by a sluice, then wc must 
hav^ fcconrse to machinery lar^e wheels, 
furnished with scoops to throw up the water, and 
which arc worked by sails like a cominmi wind- 
mil), have jfcriciaJly been employed; but! see 
no reason w'hy m many situations, other pow'ers 
might not be substituted to ad\ antage : but these 
requiring to be great, nothing but steam and 
water cjn be applied ; tlie first h too often an 
expensive power, on account of the high pnte 
of coals, and the Utter is too frcqiuntly un- 
attainaiile where draining by machiiieiv become 
necessary^ There is now no natural outfall 
sufficient to drain the marshes of Last Norfolk 
and SuIToUe* estimated at 50,000 acres, nor any 
reason to expect that the mouth of Yarmouth 
haven, or the course «f the rner Wa'ienev, will 
be so much improved as to discharge the waf'^r 
from Its level of marshes during the return of 
tile tide. If there be no prospect of henetiting 
the state of these and many similar situations by 
an improvement of the natural drainage, re- 
cauise must then bo had to artificial means-*- 
imbunkment and maGhmery ; and the hanks to 
inclose anv portion of such marsh ‘s from the 
general level, to drain it thus, mus" not only be 
made high enough to keep out the highest floods 
that have happened, but also ail floods whu h 
rahy occur when the space which tlio water has 
to flow over, becomes contracted. If similar im- 
bankizicnts should be machi to impr»\o the 


given it a soft and htimulatitJif bed, belteveu tliai 
he has little to do afterwards,* while the prac- 
titioner under the new method, which was first 
introduced by Mr. TuU, and is often called, 
from H po«x‘r essential to its being carried into 
cflcct, hoi'Sif-ho€in^ hutbaudr^y conceives that at 
least as much benefit is likely to result from fie- 
quently re-ploughing or hoeiug the soil after- 
wards, fiom Softening it, and especially from 
freely exposing it to tire influence of the ex- 
ternal air, as from previous preparation apei 
dunging. 

The precise difference of pTinctpIe upon which 
these two opposite methods proceed, has never 
yet been pointed out; we shall, tbeiefore, give 
it in a few words. We have ulicady stated, that 
ammonia and oxygen are both of ^ery great 
and essential use to tliegiowthof plants, ^^e 
shall have occasion to obscive hereafter, that 
different plants rcquiie rlifieieiit soils, or soils 
differently prepared; but all of them flourish, 
according to the freedom with which thcbC gasSes 
are applied to them. Jt was till of laie supposed 
that ammonia \vas moic cssenliallv ubtfu u» the 
gn.»wth of piints than oxvgcn, but it has of late 
>eais been verv sufliciently proved that the lat- 
ter poBseshos a more vitid and invigorating in- 
fluence than the formei, and that a toUil depri- 
vation of oxygen produces much more misefuef 
to plants than ^ total dc'piivatiuu of ammonia. 
Nowas it isol>\)()Uh that ammonia IS chiv fly derived 
fiom manure, and oxygen Irom the atmoMpiicrc, 
It is also obvious that the principle trusted to 
iindci the old method was, that ammonia is the 
most useful stimulus to vegetation, and under 
the new method that the most useful w oxygen ; 
whence these tw'O distinct systems of farming 


marshes on both sides of a nver, it is evident that 
the water which spreads over a great width in 
such contracted space, must then iisti considera- 
bly higher; and also that any local inibank- 
mCnt of such mmahes which contracts the water- 
way of the floods from the last fall or mills on a 
river, to its out-fall at sea, inusthaveatendcmey 
to dam up the water on the uflimbanked parts 
above. 'Phus when one part of a level i»f itiarshea 
is benefited by keeping out the water, the otht^r^ 
parts must be proportionally iqjurcd by incmas- 
ini^ the quantity of it, especially Such hindt aw 
lie between the imbankments ai^ the sodtce^hf 
inondation; and when, by an ifliptoyefiiciii fff 
any lands above the tide-way^ the water which 
uied to, lie on them has been tmore rfadhT' ^s- 
chorged, tin* inundation of lands in ^e ti^wny 
iitMt be eottsidcrahly Increased. Hence it appeUfb 
that all hmda which are so circumstaitced^'iflt^^ 
heKabIc to much inconTmience from the sphitti 
adopted to improve tlie hmds hoth above 
Mow/ Xhoiotibservaaons am appltcshlif tb Ae 
rivers, but more paH|hi4a# 
p«rt «f Norfolk 

Phhraas amo XscpMiasatr^ aids 
wH^mi ifo watca tubt akb Ap#fttim. 
iBbw 'm in our own coup* 

irpb ditet uMea of agHimttdire, idkkoh 
ant of tilt 6 ld aad Ibelte. 

rirnzibWm'M pwphtalr charMeriied by 
0m or am soh 
^ laMtO'lAie state ^00 
im mmm, mmt tm 


might properly enough be denomiuatcd the 
amtwniacal and the o.TyypnoNf) 

Those who object to* the frequent ploughings 
m the new husbandry, sCeiii afraid that it will 
make the soil too dry, in consequence of the 
larger surface that is hendiy exposed to the atr 
and sun. A stagnant wet, howeter, is well 
known to be more injurious to vegetation 
than almost any degree of aridity; indepen** 
deuUy of which it is evident, from t multitude 
of experiments, that, even in the dryest wea- 
Oier, land cultivated acconlkig to the new me- 
thod, continues moistcr than when managed in 
the old way; it more effectually absorbe and 
retains the dews and showers, and gives them 
anoikportnmty of soaking in to a greater depth. 

}t is after the manner of the new method that 
^liian corn is uniformly raisedf the crops of 
widch arc so enormous. Mt. Tull asserts, that 
lie has neyer leent an inMYefisbed pthnt spring 
up contfguoiis to 0 w«||-hQ0d intesvel, unless 
omiynwered by too of otiwr 

plnntb; but i!ley nnilbntily to an 
amoaing s!^, wten the earth arotnfil OM has 
been fr^onay tta osentipiis sMrat in- 
stoneoB ha am pton^ aetpiM on uncom- 
mon stinngihflmmiioff^^ In 

thooOiirlngeiP .the earth-^ntMf adants 
whilst mt givirt ii MA^eiMlent 

‘to bom 

pi«n iMjnftndmua «iU iUW 
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And that, to use it rightly, the corn m^t ne- 
eeifsarily be planted in regular roas, as it is m 
the new method of husbandry. 

It is obvious, hO\*ftivor, tliat the longest-lived 
plants stand most in need of this culture. Pe- 
rennial plan's require it more than annual ones ; 
and wheat which sown in autumn, and does 
not ripen titl nine montlis after, want^ it more 
than spring-COI®, which occupies the giound 
only for a fe* months. The former has to con- 
quer a soil rcndeied bard during the course of 
the winter, but the other has not that difficulty 
tosurioount; though both of them, and indeed 
all sorts of plants, aie greatly invigorated by 
the repealed laying of fine fresh earth to their 
roots. Every farmer knows the vast efficacy of 
wood-land, before its native strength and vigour 
arc exhausted , and such, in some degree, ib that 
which this mode oi ^’ultivatiun finishes ; besides 
being constantly attended with^tK^ advantage of 
dcstroving weeds. 

But tlic-?e aic not the only immediate benefits 
accruing from a due state of tdlage, grubs, 
beetles, woinis, and maggots of many difereiit 
kinds, wh.<h abound in many fields, may he 
gn'atly duninishcd, if not cnluely cxtupitcd 
and destroyed, by the well-tiuicd use of the 
plough, and its auxiliary instruments neec'isaiy 
to the reduction and dae puheiizatimi of the 
isoil. Nothing so edectually pi events tlic ravages 
of the scvcial tribes of suhterrant'oes inseels as 
the frequent Btiirim:: and erumbhng the ground. 

It is also observed by an cxceHeiit farmer (Mr, 
Winipey} tliat the saving of scod m tlie modem 
praetiec is very great. It is veiy ccitam, says 
he, from experiments most satisfac'torily au- 
thenticated, that about one-third of the seed 
which was formerly used, end Indbed ii still in 
most places, is fully sufficient, in general it 
produces a better crop than the whole quantity. 
In the old husbandry, or brpad-cast method of 
sowing, it IS usual to idloW'from two to three 
bushels of seed-wheat, as the season happens, 
to a statute acre ; but in driUing dr setting, as 
practised in the ewterti counties^ it M mund 


that from three to five packs is quite sufficient; 
so that the differenee ^tw^een the jtwo modies of 
planting amoUnto at l^aat to a saving of one 
busliel and # acre,* If then these now 

modes of pla#ii« softs of mlit were equally 

adoptedi, thd ha would be an 

addition to tim of a tenth or 

twelfth of its ifhqie aiM»x^ The'faimer^ Idiere- 
fore, who in plant oim 

dred acres ihabod, would' 

save boshel^f 



which a cre duugbd. The exponce of the pfolfijf h- 
ing extraordinary will be much less than th® 
price ol the dung necessary for the land, if the 
farmer be obliged to pUrCliase it The ferttier 
must not, however, think of practisint the New 
Husbandry in land which cannot be brought to a 
fine tilth . ior ab no remedies are proper for all 
diseases, so no one culture can suit every kind 
of soil. In Older, Hay 9 the same author, to an- 
swer the ends of this husbandry', Uie seeds must 
be disiribuied so sparingly, that each plant may 
have room to extend its ror>ts in such manner, 
that they may be able to collei't an abundant 
quaiitiiy of food ; each plant must be enabled to 
tiller gieatly, so as to pioducc a Considerable 
number of stalks ; and each stalk must be ena- 
bled ro bear a fine long eai, well rillcri with giaip 
to itb \eiy point. And to elUet the first of 
these qualities tlie field, after beng Ihoioiighly 
ploughed and well hariowed, must be divided by 
furrows, the spaces b(‘t\\een whieh may bo of 
Such breadth as shall be judged most proper. 
In the middle of these spaces, which will be dis- 
timruislicd by the name of beds, the wheat, oi 
other gram, is to be sown mono, two, or more 
rows. An inch will be buificictit for the distance 
between the grams lengthwise of the row j tliougif 
that may be somewhat Ilss, if the ground be not 
very good lor wheat ; or, on the contrary, Some- 
what more, if it be excellent fur that grain. Bv 
this distribution, eaeV* plant will find* m the in- 
tcrmediate spaces between the beds, and iti tlie 
beds tiicmselves, a sufficient extent of (^atlh 
w herein to collect its net essary food ; for thobv 
intcnnediate spaces, which I shall call alleys, 
muet be wide ctiougli to admit of stivring the 
grdund in them while the plants grow: but to 
answer the second and third intentions, it is of 
consequence that these stirrings he performed at 
proper seasoiui» hcoausc eadi of them is to pro- 
duce trx particular elfect. 

It is likewise essentially necessary that the 
ro#« of corii be soi^n very straight ; a cin um- 
stinice which, thqugh it be attended with some 
Uonble, ought not to discourage the husband- 
man^ because the great difficulty will be only 
the fimt tknei After the ground has been once 
ri$my sown, it will be easv to continue in the 
same regular track every following year, Tl»e 
duly precaution necessary is, that the furfows be 
made as stn0ght as possible, and that care be 
I^Cn to leave a pronfer interval between one 
fiirrdif, and anbtfciMv if three rows are to be sown, 
dtwili be riglit, Whm Convenient, also to suitthv 
direction of Ibc fiiiwows to the declivity of the 
)epd, that the drain dowm to the 

lowest part or the afield, wnere a ditch should be 
dug tC carry li otfr and it will also be necessary 
hs make leiiftliifilwi of the field, if possi- 
IWe, ffiat lihe “less ground may lost by the 
i^ce roust be for the plough to 

turn t in. , 

titk Med ig t>ut teto the lioppew of the 
l»orge which draws this ingtrumpiit 
''^tolide to waUt gtowly m the furrow first 
of giride : and in order t« drop m 
poMliblo the intended quantity of s^, 
i bofiper must be proportioned to 
'of the grain. . 

‘ ittce Wh Mr. Tull found to tofU«e 
..t crops, was two rows upon 0, of 
„.^htihches, withwn-miAJjItiUong. 
iiiioi is heto an operat«te highest 

frop^ance. It is performed ini^Wlous ways, 
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by means of different instruments, which 
will be described* 

Land which retains water should be ploughed 
once about October, when the weather is fine* 
In doing thlsi a furrow should be first cut in the 
middle of the alleys, and then it should be filled 
with the earth on each side, even so far as to 
arch it up, and leav'C only a small furrow on 
either side, close to the beds, to drain off the 
wet, which would prove very prejudicial to the 
plants if it were to remain long near their roots. 
This loosening of the earth will also fit it for 
being mellowed by the winter's frosts ; to which, 
ilDwever, care must be taken not to expose tho 
roots of the com, by leaving them too bare of 
mould. The most proper time for this stimng 
of the ground is when the plants have shot out 
seme blades. 

The second horse-hoeing, which should be 
given as soon as the hard frosts are past, that is 
to say, by the end of March, is intended to 
make Ibe plants tiUer ; and will have this effect, 
if, after the earth near the rows has been stirred 
a little, that which was before laid up in the 
middle of the alleys, be returned back to the 
furrows at their sides. Ibis earth, having been 
piellowed during the winter, will afford excellent 
nourishment to the plants now beginning to ve- 
getate apace, and they w ill soon put forth their 
multiplied stalks. 

The third hoeing, which is the second after 
winter, and is intended to strengthen the stalks, 
should be performed when the ears of the corn 
begin to appear, liiis culture, which is looked 
upon as the least Important of all, and is some- 
times even omitted without any great inconve- 
nience, need not be ony thing more ^an a slight 
stirring of the earth, m which it'*^wi)], however, 
bo right to begin to hollow the alleys. 

The last stirring of the earth between the rows 
of corn is one of the most important, being that 
which makes the grains swell, and grow full bodied 
to the very point of the ear. The most proper 
time for this is when the ears begin to bloom t 
but as the corn is then high, only one furrow can 
be cut in the middle of the alleys, the earth of 
which should be laid up to the stem of the nlants 
cn each side. The plough will hardly be able to 
pass more f an twice in tills fiirrow, which 
should, however, be made as deep as possible, 
in order to bank up the greater quantity of earth, 
JBy this operation, the now fallow alleys are pro* 
|>ared for the next sowing ; fair it is in the nikidle 
of them that tho com is to be planted the fbitow- 
ing year; and the now eared wheat, is earthed 
up> to prevent its being lodged ; though in ge» 
pera! eom thus cultivated is less apt to he beaten 
down then that which is rai^d In the common 
wg/, because the straw of this, being mure ex* 

S oaad 16 the air, becomes harder and acquires a 
nner tegtuie, esuectally toward Hs bottom. It 
is for this reason that a tuft of corn which stands 
quite rituglfif is nearcfify ever beaten down by the 
weaihbr. ^ ' 

Whan the 'aecp ia reaped, all poimble care 
sboul4 hejMlW ^ ^ trample upon the a^}^ 

„ ^ouPt that vigorous plants do ant 

/ sia4# io $oau as those which have 

beensd[iile4l«lMr4p^vtli: fbritoroasoii, the 
pm ^vatS)K&PWg tpthepMples er% 
New HiuibanAry xjjpei||^fi<>hrthaa eommoii 
way. and jpimAd IhMeftwu he sookewliit 

farli^v Veii^ w Ihe crCpia 


reaped, and Uiat the same field is to be lowU 
again with wheat the next year, and everjr year 
alter, as it may he, because the rows of corn 
are placed each time in tlie middle of the forntev 
alleys, which have been ploughed during tho 
whole year, witliout producing any dung. Thus, 
the only difference between this new method 
and the old husbandry is, that instead of resting, 
or fallowing, a whole field, whilst another whole 
field is under corn, and each of them separate 
from the oiher, the fallow here is in the same 
field as the corn, being interposed by means of 
alleys, which is the part rested between the 
beds, and is the part cultivated : but there is 
this great advantage here, that the stirring of 
the earth in the alleys which are not planted, 
not only prepares die soil admirably for being 
sown the next year, but invigorates the plants 
actually growing in the beds. 

If it be thought proper to dung the alleys in 
order to prepare them for the reception of the 
seed, the dung, which should be thoroughly 
rotten, must be laid in the bottom of the deep 
furrow before made in the middle of them, and 
there covered with the earth which was thrown 
up towards the rows of wheat If ihe land do 
not want dunging, this deep furrow is filled up 
without It ; and this should be done immediately 
after harvest ; that there may be time to give 
the ground another stirring, which need only be 
a slight one, before the sowing of the rows, 
which are now to be in the middle of the former 
alleys ; and the alleys of this year will be in the 
place of the last year’s stubble. 

I’hough land, cultivated according to ihe 
principles of the New Husbandry, docs not re- 
quire so much dunging as that which u managed 
in the old way, yet this manure will always help 
to enrich the soil, especially if it be used in the 
manner here directed. By irehig thoroughly 
rotten when it is laid in the furrow, and there 
covered over immediately after harvest, it will 
have time to mellow and diffuse its influence, 
and not be apt afterwards to choke up the shares 
of the drill. 


It is obtloof , says Mr. Wimpey , that the im- 
provement the soil acquires by means of fre- 
quent and well-timed ullage, must be gradual 
and progressive, and that the longer it is kept in 
tillage, if duly performed, the more fertile it 
becomes. He adds, that one ploughing in the 
beginning of winter, and a second in the winter, 
orearljsr m the spring, will be mote effectual in 
pulverising and fertilizing iite soil than half a 
dozen at any other time of the year* 

This improvement In tillage, says he, is so 
very clear and eertgiii, that it surprises one 
much that it is not nniversatly praotised. He 
thereftiro conoMes, that^thtee improveiitents in 
tillage may be ebaiidered hf the grobtest im- 
portance, As Ibmtiiw the hasis or fottadatjon on 
which the sttecassftuifiqpodiictioii of the ieveral 
new articsies of fiei4 eultura depend. 

destcvtiviAi. ImtntrnaMTt. In each ipethod 
of htiiiheiidi7, variotn hiittromidntinre necessary 
for fbcilite^ th^^diKnent pmemaeai These 
consist chiefly of ^muj^hariWs, fevers, horse 
and hand.lioes^ and driB machines^ nhioh are 
stiU mm diverstfied by varim ihodificadoiit 
aiid.«j(ms(eiiotioas, in otder to adipt fihem to 
partMar paiposes. 

jPMiil m ptehal^te not yel arrived, ei the 
Pmy havib however, laudy vpfy pamk im* 
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fTftired, Kot long ago, Mr. Wimpcy justly ob- may be employed very ^vantageously for 
served, some of them little more than scratched hoeing where the land is mellow, which it ongfif 
the ground; others were made so heavy and always to be for this process. It is suihcieat 
clumsy as to require great strength to work making furrows to receive the dung, for plough* 
them; but that at present there are several in ing the drills after dunging, and for hoeing the 
hsc which perform much better. Of this de- crop. A still smaller plough of the same kimt 
scription arc the RoUierham, the one-wheeled, may he recommended also for a kitchen-gar- 
the Noifolk, and the double ploughs. And of den. It can be reduced to the smallest size, by 
those which have been contrived for particular being made of iron; and where the land is pro- 
uses, that with tw'o mould boards is highly use- perly dressed for a kitchen-garden, an iron 
ful. With tins plough the open furrows for po- plough of the smallest size, drawn by a horse, 
tatoes may be conveniently made, and the sets will save much spade-work. Nor is this the 
be afterwards completely covered by splitting only case where a single-horse plough may be 
the ridges. And when they liave been home- profitably employed. It is sufficient for seed* 
hoed, It again splits the ridges in the intervals, furrowing barley, where the land is light and 
and earths up the plants. It effectually answers well-dressed ; and it may be used in the second 
the same purpose in all broad drilled crops or third ]>loughing of fallow, to encourage an- 
where the horse-hoe is used, and with half the nnal weeds, which aic destroyed in subsequent 
labour performs the same w'ork as could be done ploughiiigs. 

with the common plough, and uk'half thq time The Rotherham PUmyh is a machine of \-ery 
which that instrument requires. simple construction, and easily worked. It 

The Mmer is a kind of plough which has consists of a beam, sheath, main handle, smaller 
lately been much employed in the cultix ation of handle, coulter, sock or shaie, biidlc, sly- 
arable land in Lancashire, and is highly useful band, and a piece of wood in place of a head, 
ill opening the soil to such di'pths as may be 'llie difference between this and the common 
thought necessary. It is made very strong, with ploiigli seems to consist in the bridle at the end 
a share only, without any mould board, for the of the beam, by w'hich the ploughman can give 
purpose of raising the earth j it therefore loosens the plough more or less land, or make it cut 
without turning up tlie soil, an operation which deeper or shallower, in the coulter or share, 
is performod^btill more clTectually if tw'o shares which is so made and set as to cut off the new 
or coulters he added. In practice, it is made to furrow without tearing; and mthe mould-board, 
follow the common plough in the same furrow, which is so shaped as first to raise a little, and 
so as to penetrate to a considerable depth below then gradtiilly turn over the new cut furrow 
the bottom of it Anderson conbiders it as an with yvvy little resistance. But the greatest ad- 
extrcmely useful implement in lands that are vantage attending it, is its being so easy of 
capable of admitting it to work, and which no draught, that it will do double the work of any 
fanner should be without. common plough. An improved plough of this 

Cmnnimi Pfotigh, lliis is much in use in the kind was a fow years ago indented by Mr. 
North of Kngland and In Scotland, and answers Cook. 

all common purposes tolerably well, especially Paring Plmffk is an instrument used in 

tho breaking up of stiff and rough land, where several parts of this country for paring off the 
htones abound and hard' strdng clayey soilA. surface of the ground, in order to its being 
I'hc great length of its head gives it a pretty burned, foc* ' The plough-beam is about sc^'cn 
firm hold of the ground, while its weight pre- Tbet long, morticed and pinioned into the block, 
vents it from being thrown out by any obitmet- ^e iheatbs or standards are made flat on the 
ing substance; the length Of the Iwndlet also inside, to close eqhally with the paring plate, 
gives the ploughman great command over it, end fiiietpeiHK) to it witli a ^It and key on each 
and by the length of its mould-board it lays the sidet The paring plate of iron laid with steel is 
furrow-slice well over* about four inchob wide, and from twv ve to elgb- 

The C/miti Pfoagh it likowise mueh in use in teen long ; and may be made to cut more or 
the northern parti of thsk kingdom. From the less deep by a eontrivahee for fixing the wheels 
shortness of its head and mould-board, friction nearer or farther from it 
is considerably lessened, being osdy firirCy inches Hkrrews. Ilidse iimtrttiiiBnfs are commonly 
from the point of the sock to the hind part of the considered as of'imuse bet to cover tlic seed ; 
head, and about of tb^ but they are aMo ossentia! in preparing the 

beam to the end pi; tha haiiiUl«b sock and land. 

mould-board fol^ a which Many tnconsdnlMces, however, hare been 

prevents the cnlcuhited fonnd to attead the nse of harrows, even when 

as to moke a any constnioted on the best common plans ; whence 

psrt uniUnhiii. . ’ Mr. Knight has bOeii induced to form one upon a 

from being iKm fined to ddforent prindple. His is made with wheels 

the hadif Hhe conltOr. end an gxie-tine, by which means it performs its 

fTtrdiif fillf Ihif hr ^nvk oifh nkheh greater ease to the horses, and 
means go dmiM the undde attess on its fore-part, as w'ell as its 

or shwSs^ Jiabililyf^lfo he choked up, is prevented. It is 

the heamtki|l|ji end* Wl bonstre^^wilh two joints in the axle-tree, and 

plough is. Ttwff S days, aed two yettii in the front of the bar, by means of 
those tendsri^^ipii^^ sto^ ^ It whloh ip nlkhility of the tree, and that of the 
may ehio paetww bar, the wheels, and keep them in their 

groonds, Mlim well proper .imetioiis in the forrow; and, requiring 

tavateC^ . ' bisope of ground, the turnings are 

Anetitef dfanemiijd^ rbnMil iety convenient and easy. 

^tk ^ horm^ ' AMg ' implements arc of gihsit nse m 
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cast iron,' or wood; , ««i3lf tort 

advanta^ ; that of w^ idtodd 
Ve «on(^cted in the ntlowigg manner: 
l&e body of a tree, six feet ten indhea long, make 
a cylinder. Surround this with three rows of 
fillies, one in the middle, and one at each end. 
Line these fillies with planks of wood equally 
long with the roller, and so narrow as to ply 
into a ciicle. Bind them fast together with iron 
rings. The i oiler, thus mounted, ought to haie 
a diameter of three feet ten inches. It has a 
double pair of shafts for two horses abreast, and 
those are sufficient in level ground, though four 
may be necessary. The roller without the shafts 
ought to weigh 200 stone Dutch; and its large 
diameter makes it by no means difficult m the 
draught. 

The S/nke-RoUer is also a very useful instru- 
ment fur many purposes in hiishaiidry. It is 
constructed nearly in the manni t of the common 
roller, except in its having tlie addition of a 
great number of spikes. 

Rolling wheat in the month of April is very 
important in a. loose soil, as the winter rams 
leave many roots exposed to the air. Barley 
ought to be rolled immediately, especially where 
grass'seeds are sown with it. In a gravelly soil, 
the mould should be so dry as to bear the roller 
without clinging to it A clay soil ought neither 
to be tilled, harrowed, nor rolled, till the field 
be perfectly dry. I’here is the greatei reason 
for this precaution, because much rain imme- 
diately after rolling ts apt to coke the surface 
wliefi draught follows. Oats r* a light soil may 
he rolled immcdMtcly after the seed is sown, 
unless the ground he too wet. , In a clay soil, 
delay rolling till the gram be above ground. 
The proper time for sowing grass-seeds in an oat- 
fleld, IS wiicn the grain is three inches high; and 
rolling should immediately succeed, whatever 
the soil be. Flax ought invariably to be rolled 
immediately after sowing. The first year’s cri^ 
of sown grasses ought to be rolled as early the 
next epring as the ground will bear the horses. 

It fixes all the roots precisely as m the case of 
wheat, llolling the second and third cropa in a 
loose soil 18 useful ; though not so essential as 
rolling the first crop. 

Rolling encourages the<4powth of plants, by 
bringing the earth close to their roots. It also 
keeps in the moisture, which is sometimes of 
great moment. And lastly, besides the lore- 
going advantages, it facilitates the mowing ffir 
hayt it is to be hoped, the advantage of 
this practice will induce farmers to mow their 
com also« which will increase the quantity of 
strgw both for food and for the dunghilh 
There are various other machities that have 
lately keen introduced, wjth a view of lactUtat* 
tag the different processes of agriculture. Of 
these sowm are of gresitor, and others of leys 
utility, Wf , ougSkt not, however^ to close this 
seetieaifritkoui netkHig the ^reshtny 
wkidk m iM^^shapIpr other, bee now foupd its 
way inta me lama of every rdi^etable farmer, 
ft liM ^ Isde been mnch simplided by the ein* 
caefUirepuiiW^ wood ; by wbfeli 
, k k also ^uehH^ter to triSb, 
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oiomm, 

Or theOwwth Md Jfaiingewetif of the Vegetable 
t^dttcts of a Pam, 

Omitting many produeta of inferior im> 
portonce, or leai generally cultivated, we shall 
confine our attention in the part before ut to the 
growth of 

]. Grain, Pulse, Roots, Cabbages and Rape. 

2. Grasses, properly and improperly so egikd. 
Hemp, Flax and Hops. 

3. Ingathering, including reaping, haymaking 
and stHcking, 

•4. Fi-uit-trees, Timber and Coppice Wood. 

1 . Of Gt'ain, PulsF, Rootg, Cahha^en and 
Rape.— The articles of culture arc commonly di- 
vided into two classes. The one consists of 
crops that are said to exhaust and impoverisli 
the land they grow on ; the Other, such as ame- 
liorate and impro\ e it. Hits must be understood 
in a comparative sense, for, properly .speaking, 
there are few, if any, vegetables rhat are carried 
oif the land they grow on to be consumed elsc- 
wh(‘rc, but in some measure exhaust and impo- 
verish the soil/ and tender it less fertile and lest 
capable of supporting vcgeUlion. 

The first, or those which are supposed to ex- 
haust the land most, aie the fibrous-rooted 
plants, as wheat, barley, rye, oats, fLc. The 
second, or the ameliointing, includes all the le- 
guminoits and (ap-iooted, as beans, peas, vetches, 
turnqt^, parsnips, cauots, clover, &.c. Modern 
impro\emen(s .are much increased by a pidicious 
succession of intercbciiigis among these aiticlcs. 
An Hit' liorating following an exhausting ciop, 
prepares Uu' land for anothci exhausting crop, 
and especiailv if it be a holing crop; for by ju- 
dicious management, the laud may be constantly 
cropped for many years m succession, without 
the intervention of a fallow every third or fourth 
year, as has been too much the practice till 
lately. 

Anderson remarks, that no crop succeeds 
better on harsh immellowed soils than turnips. 
Perhaps it thrives better on these, with a suffi- 
ciency of manures, than on those soils that have 
been long under cultivation. This is therefore 
the best crop for the first on all newly broken-up 
wastes that are not of too clayey a nature. It 
not only mellows the soil, even perhaps more 
than a fallow, but affords a g^eatdeal of dung, 
which is an article of ineswable value uiidcr 
these^chrCunuitaiiees. 

In Norfefk, Mir. iCeut itk his eitbelletit Survey 
observes, thut the Jhanaghfisnt and series of 
cropping are Mserattglfi^ under a six-coursc 
shift, via. wheat the^mlyeaT; or oats 

the seeand, frithOMt Suver^ tumipa the third; 
barley with cfever. the fourth; the 

clover iltoW tor ehd the sixth 

graaed till broken for 

Whei^ in SuocaMpn. tiMl > lutoeto, however, 
ftraquentty enddaVonr to it to a ftve^ 

am olover 

dfonerrS^it^i 

some toi^^Oarnr oh IkOl mri tWi a 

m thfii Inal^ iSkat, tmrtilps, har- 
AW aovhr. ttis lest Is eMfilar to ^ 
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gHiM, ft!i gf&if tired of too fireqoent t repotHioo 
ofUtmioii witf doter* •ome kiconvtniooco i« oe- 
oftsionally tdstdiwdj to rtmody they 

ifilt do wottirtto change the fbhiter of tbeee now 
and then for * wtoh owp* end the latter for tre- 
foil or liicem. No course of husbandry can be 
more profitable than this, where the soil will 
allow It; and there are many parts of this coun- 
ty where it may be carried on without doing any 
Injury to the land. Mr. Kent considers the fi\e- 
course shift to be more unfair than the four ; 
becanse, in this case, there are three crops of 
corn to two crops for the animal. This mode of 
cropping would be better, if the barley crop, 
after wheat, was sometimes changed for buck- 
wheat or potatoes, which would neither be an 
iinproHtable or exhausting crop; and thus a 
little varied, the pr.u'tice of a five-course crop- 
ping might be allowed, in the parts where the 
soil IS good III quality; or wliPfA any extra 
quantity of manure can be procured, which is 
sometimes the rase in the vicinity of towns, or 
near sea or river naN igatioiis or where a gentle- 
man orcupjes a park with .3 fann, oi a faimcr a 
large portion of down. Hut in tlie great westcin 
parts of the county, the (ouraeof ‘'ix shifts ought 
to he HineLty adhered to • and there is something 
very rational in ihis six-cuurse husbandry upon 
a light hoil ; for though the exhausting and fer- 
tilizing crops do not follow alternately, as in the 
tour-course shift, yet there is an equal niinibtT 
of each ohseru'd in ihe rotation Wc agree, 
however, with this writer, that in the very light 
parts of tne county a seven-course shift would 
be an miprotemont , but he does not mean by 
letting the laud remain three years laid, as some 
have rc^'oiumendcdj because the Norfolk land 
does not yield much profit from grass seeds after 
the first year ; but he would ramer recommend 
the following course ; wheat, vetches, barfey, 
buck, turnips, barley, clover; tins would keep 
tlie turnips ond clover crops at aach a dtstaocc, 
that there would be no fear of their success; 
and, aiK the buck might be considered as a neu- 
tral crop, the alternate advantage would not iti 
fact be lost in its good He bcltves too, 

that by means of the vetches, which might be 
fed off the whole sttmmeiv more stock would be 
kept on V cry light .Idd than from the present 
six-course shift; and where a fiock » kept, it 
never can be ealplioyed ’ $/& we% m in pbaning 
upon this sort Of ligpt Idim, as sodii its the wluxat 
or rye is sown, wspemly if ftut snadlig be upon 
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contain. 
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white straw, fiind the white of 

shell. ^ 

The first is the codhaoii brown-strawed wt«Ssj& 
which grows with a long jointed ear, the chnr 
of a dark brown colour ; the straw long and apt 
to fall; the hull or bran thin,' the flour very 
white, and the com melldW in grinding; for 
which rea^ions ii is esteemed by the milters as 
the best of the old sorts for tliair purposes. The 
yellow^ lamnias resembles the brown in every 
respect, except that the colour of tlie grain is of 
a yellow hue, and the chaff of a somewhat 
lighter tint. And the white strawed wheat 
takes its name from tiic colour of its ear; in 
other counties it bears the appellation of the 
Kentish white straw. 7'his kind sends out a 
greater number of stems fioin the stool, or plant,. 
than the other sorts ; and by that means is often 
a very thick crop on the land. I’he straw is ge- 
nerally somewhat shorter than that of many 
other kinds, and not quite so liable to fall in 
rainy seasons. It is on thesi^ accounts mueU 
sown in the eastern part of the county , but, 
from its dull colour, )ts having a thick bran, and 
often grinding \ery steely, the millers do not 
seem lo approve of it. The Fulham also pro- 
duces a white straw, which grows shoit and 
coarse* this kind is Mny productive, especially 
on poor land , but the gram is very coarse, and 
the bran thick, fiom w'hicli circumstances it is 
by no means so valuable to the millers as the 
other kinds. 'Hui white, or egg-shell wheat, is 
known by its ptorluCing a white straw, a smooth 
white chaff, ami very white grain ; the bran of 
wdnch IS somewhat thick, but the Hour remarka- 
bly white. It W'orks mellow in ^rinding, is very 
early npe, and so free in the eai as to blow outln 
windy weather. This kmd, fioin rich sandy loams, 

IS often a beautiful sample, in which case it brings 
the highest price of any pf the different kinds. 

The njow sorts of wheat, or those which have 
been introduced into the county witiiin tlie last 
thirty yearV, are^ tlie hoary white, nonpareil, 
pilbaam, square ear, and hoary bruw'm The 
hoary white, by some called tlie velvet eared, is 
by far the most valuable, because it is very pro- 
ductii'e, and the iiest for the millci \ use. I'he 
straw is white and short, the chaff is covered 
with a thick fine down, somewhat of a biownish 
hue; the grain is remarkably i>inall, and of a 
dull white colour; the breUi very thin, so tlial 
some g^ins are idmost transparent when held up 
to the light. gripda very mellow, and makci? 
a beautiful fine fiour. From the quantity 
of down upon and its small cars bind- 

ing up very cfeft Id the sheaf, this kind, in a 
rainy season, hr 'apif to vegetate very freely in 
field; on whia^ wcebunt it is not so profier to 
cultivate in .w elhUafo, and in small in- 

dosUres, thatgrb qpen to the sun and winds. 

npiw... 1.^ 1 _ 1 t ......I 


The 4s Baid to have been brought 

;>p$(|N8daify if into thi# f tOfo America, it has a bright. 

I^Upftiliee fiSth A Jhroiiltn ear; and the giain is very 

ahd plump. It is 1 cry productive 
thrashes very free, and yields, in 
the greater part of its chaff ; 
ttMpbing * great quantity of horse- 
Ii vety mdlow, and the millers con- 

jagOod kind* 

is a brown wheat, growing ve^ 
.^gJsperatly thick on the land. The grain 

plump, somewhat of a yelm brown. 

It it' sdid to be very productive on rich landb, 
and h a valuable kind to mix with others, but 
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^aittOtothMlf inakeagoodloafof froa toaMbrano, saeiiMle4i;iHr,«(terhem,MiM. 
itA tiol^'QiAung pTO^\y m the act uf fmumta- miMewt, &c. Thinily, that tlia sttsv ia afeolto 
tion. The square eared is a very productive and the grain boider, nod ooMMuMly w91 
hiud \ hut, from its bemir apt to drop out in the a better price* Fcanflily, that V Wd «*> 
fibUl before it is ripe, and consequently to blow many poor children, the pamb lutes are coDskler* 
out in gales of wind, is not much cultivated. Tlie ably diminished, 

lioary brown has bnm but lately introduced Blight, mildsw, sitot. These are to diseasea 
and iherafoiv its propa tics are not fully ascer- to wnich wheat, and mdeed other grains are pe- 
tained. cuharly subjeoti but which » often leiTibfy to* 

7 he best time for sowing wheat would seem to structive to the former. Tlie exact cause of this 
be about the beginning of September, especialiv know not ; nor whether the three be distinct 
if rain ha\e fallen; as it is a general practice diseases proceeding from different sources or firom 
among fanners to make choice of a time for one common source. The former is the more 
Souiug tbcir wheat when the earth is moist, and general opinion, tliongh Wildenow and iWMt of 
w liters on agriculture have also in general re- the Ijnean school have arranged tom as diseases 
commended the piactice. produced by different funguses. 

1 1 inu!:L moreover be observed, that early sowings The best paper we have had upon this subject, 
require less seed than late ones, as the plants is one published in 180d by Sir Joseph Banks, in 
then rise better, and acquire strength to resist cunsequmcc of the alarming state of the pm^* 
the sevCiity of the winter. More seed should ing harvest. This veiy able writer ascribes to 
always be allowoi! ior poor lands than for rich, whole of these mischievous effects to one common 
becaiisf^ a g) outer number of plants will pensfa on cause, operating in a different manner, and in 
to former. Rich larnU, when sown early, rc- different degrees, ibts cause is a fungus, of 
quire the Ic ast seed of any. 7'hcre is also another which he has gi\'en a niaguilled drawing, which he 
circumstance which the husbandman should care- supposes makes its way into tlio young leaf of to 
fully attend to m sowing, which K that bis csti- plant before its straw rises, and which by spreading 
mate of seed be formed, not from the capacity insinuates itself at length into the cellular suIh 
of any particular measure, but from the number stance of the sttaw, robbing to kernel of its nu- 
of grains which that measure will contain ; be- triment as it ascends ; whence, tough to ear 
cause the grains of some growths of wheat are will be formed, the grain will have little or no 
much larger than those from off other lands, gluten, and according to the degree of mischief K 
though of the same species, and perhaps equally imstains, may presene its aha^ and retain its 
good. By not considering this, the ground mu^ glume perfect, or even have the latter destrt^red 
frequently bo sown too thick, or too thin , though and rediiccri to a red or a black powder. It it af» 
farmers are scldrmi apt to run into the last ex* iinned that the barberry-tree prouliariy gives rate 
treine. Instead of the usual allowan^* of three to this fungus: but even this is anoeitam. See 
bushels of seed-wheat to an ^»cre of land, re- Mucoa and Uasno. 

poated trials haic shown that half that quantity Wheat may be said to be ripe when its straw is 
IS gonerally more than sufficient : it is a oommon turned yellow, its yean hapig, and are destitute 
practice to sow- more seed upon new broken-up of greenness in to middle'of tom, and to grain 
ground, than upon that which has l>een long in is hard on being bitten. It was formerly a costom 
tillage. From half an inch to three inches is the ammg farmers, to delay reaping their wheat till 
usual depth at which wheat is planted, aceordfug it was very ripe. But they now mostly reap it 
to the nature of the soil; the stiffest lands requir- earlier, and do not let it stand to be so ripe as 
ing the 8haIlowc«>t sowing. The general custom fo, formeriy. They inrlcad find their account in cut- 
to sow it under furrow, which is certainly most ting it greoner ; for such wheat lias a better co- 
advisablr, if the isoil bo tollow, to preveiil to four than tot whidi is thoroughly ripe* to con- 
plants being thrown out by the winter’s, firc^, sequantly sells for a higher price. It is also pro- 
or thcii roots being loft bare by the drying winds bably heavier in to bnsliel. 
in the spring. Some sow in broad-east, cither A prodwce of from four to five quarters an am 
with a single cast, or double bout, harrowing once is rccicoiiisd a good crop : but it can hardly be 
between ; after which the ground is again bar- creditnd btwr much beyto this to prodwoe of 
rowed several times, till the seed bo well oovered. good ground, thoroughly well cultiTatod, may 
In tlds manner of sowing, however, a great deal be increased. Mr. Miller atsnres us that be lum 
pi* it will become the prey of to birds. And in known eight bnd ten q[iuar|nrt» to sometiinea 
planting the corn deep, tore is greatdabgor of more, reined front nu udie, uvtuto whole Md, 
its being eaMii off by worms between the grain where to com baatood thin upeu to gimtnd $ 
and the made of the grain. and tothe big btoMMnto bwpeeMnaof great 

mie most advantageous plan and wbicb of late credit, ttoato bean vmped 
years has been gaining ground very oonsMerabty from an ncfo of tto tounl to managed by to 
Ip ahnom all parts ofthe country is tot oldi^Nh^, borie-boelisg Inufotory* 
eitor by to band, or by spiked and drill rollers The moM tbvoUfhbfosaam tegetfobnrtxs^ 
imitative of the process pursued in real dibbling, is nifofMi by Iwtund dgy wentor; as to qua* 
Wheat thus planted is better bodted and much Uty of eotn is bsyriiy iniiiuoved, to to grain 
heftVier, dilates its shoots wider, and covers a reiMesed Into ttorfo biep^by to ann’efafv. 
lavfferi^aoetoft everoecurs In broad casti to inynoled poweifoil^upmi iL eitor towaids to 
cars to nim li^f, to more numeroos, eveiy Utterpaif of itShtoiUf» orjustalhnr fttobeen 
sfepafsteiito CM. 

Btent.^ %s* Tto ftain fa asto enlrivuted inmuie 

It may be rcmaito* op to authority of many of to^petoamoeuntto lliatotogtoied into 
fatoto who haVe eiiq^yed ffus method, ftto toMtoji nintnr and ipvinf tyUf to in some 

KtotoprodtofontoriS^towtovebtotoan ptotd^ ettiitoy by to^i^ 

ototbanl^totobidil^^ wldte,.k^to^vye. 

qft nisDdt bt hoed, totoly tot^it is less liable, Wiito fyo^ ktito griiitig to vbat to 
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tfiiimlrtT of euUivate. It is osuaUy 

tfnm III si it f— s «i like tame time eswtmat; 
ataA m t m ^ ^ ^ Mtlbeni emtntiet they are 
ftemtentty tpSaad mad so«o together ; but thh 
aem to be Imd hnsbaikdry, as the rye ripens 
much sooner than the wheat Rye is generally 
sownenpoor^ lime-stone, dry, gravelly, or sandy 
■rJi* where wheat will not thrive, and in such 
it does very welL The ground should be 
Sywhm it la soon, as in wet seasorK it is liable 
to mt in the earth. It rises in a much shorter 
timg than wheat. If sown upon light land, it 
ripens much earlier riian on cold stiff ground, 
somI by continuing to sow it in sucii a sod daring 
two or three years, it will be forwarded so much 
as to ripen a month earlier than that winch has 
been long raised upon strong cold ground. For 
this reason, those who are obliged to sow rye ^ 
ward qpriug, genecalty provide themselves with 
this early seed. A little sprinUnigiOf dung or 
mod, thoagh it be but half the auantity com- 
monly used for other com land, will, if laid upon 
the rye ground, gmtly advance the crop. The 
allowance of se^ is commonly about two bushels 
to a statute acre. 

Ihe small rye is sown in the spring, about the 
ssmie time as oats, and generally ripens as soon 
as the other sort: bat if the season prove wet, it 
is apt to ran moch to straw, and the grain is 
genmmlly lighter than the other. The chief use 
^ this sort is for re>40wiBg land where the au- 
tumnal crop has failed. 

Rye is ripe when its straw turns yellow, its 
car hangs, and its gram is bard. If this grain be 
cut ill perfectly di^ weather, and he destitute 
of weeds. It may be housed almost as it is 
reaped. 

The principal use of rye it for bread, either 
alone, or mixed with wheat, In whieh ills called 
sMBriin com. If sowno^y fbr dressinc of lnttd» 
it is of vast service to the nfomnd where it is 


hour of buck-wheat is very white, and 
mixed with a little irhent-flour, tkie poor in sod^ 
countries make bread of It. 

Barley. This grain i« generally sown either^ 
after a fallow, or on an eith or second crop. If 
after a fallow, the land must be ploughed at least 
three times ; and at the first ploughing, it should 
be laid in small ridges, and in tliat manner iwmain 
during the winter for the firost to mellow it: but 
if another ploughing can be given it In January, 
or in the beginning of February, the ground will 
be still much better broken and prepaicd. la 
March these ridges should be split, ^ ground 
well harrowed and laid as smooth as it can be, 
and if possible ploughed again the same day, in 
order to sow. But in strong wet lands, the' best 
way is to lay it round, and make deep furrows 
for the purpose of draining off the w aler. 

Some farmers at the time of twifalluwing in 
Jnne, make the land very fine, and sow it with 
turnips, which they feed sheep with in the winter * 
and in Maich plough it up, and order it as be- 
fore ; but others who take this method of sowing 
turnips, give it only one ploughing in March, 
just before they sow. And those who sow barley 
upon an ersh, alter wheat, plough up the wheat 
stubble in as dry weather as tliey can, as soon 
as the time mf sowing wheat is over. They lay 
three ridges into one, if tliey have dung to spread 
upon It: but if they have not, they plough it 
in small ridges, that it may be the drier, and the 
better mellowed by the frost : they then plough it 
np again in March, and order it as before. Some 
sow their barley on small ridges and others on 
broad lands ; when the latter are used they can- 
not be laid two round. 

Clover may sometimes be advantageously sow’ii 
with barley ; but Ibis practice is not suitable tor 
fooar light lollsi. As the clover in wet seasons 
Is freqnently liable to overpower the barley, it 
has been advised to sow the clover a month after 


nlonglked-iD green and mcftnlitth Tin plaid it 
iikewiae aowB in autuan to gtfeai adriwiece^ poi^ 
posely for green food for oaflla^ pntioolariy for 
owes and lambs m the suriaf, hetot thm is 
pkatyoffraas. Wheothp isiii t ndwllt the rye 
shooldbe sown aooo, Hwl it may have stteegth 
to tenirii mly Mdei; ^ Imlhia wwyil sepp&ei 
the want of tamlpa ^ihere they have or 

where their season is over: sollKlih«mhea8es, 
il is very good brnheidby to mm the imAwiA 
rye, eipmwrily where then dre ireki of rilw 
whkh omnok he well ri igipei t iid 

laaib oven indhe het grows 

of Hnnen/iiliiliil^^ or 

fore 
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the bailiy, hy whfoh means it is prevented from 
bemg too vaak. In Norfulfc the barley, alter 
tnmips, is generally sown a|Mm a third plongh- 
iag« e^ the gran seeds with it ; and as the 
greuMi-hat been effsctually deaiied by five 
plonijhfore foh pieeedii^ year, it is generally in 
afinoilM ehen laid dmrh inthis way. 

Vasioas torta of barley ere cultivate, but the 
spijog bsjrioy, with e dovkle row of erect beards 
or eirtu^ is thArempriiko4mUy re England, 
of wldehtlmforiAemmalmt«re,vaiietis^ viz. the 
oommon andtim vet h rip Og the tetter however, is 
only n diversily off tirn demnimk bailey, occa^ 


eedUm 




plhere^fiM^ 

Lvmah 


■ion e d by bemW; hmi^ miRtirajled i^pon wantt, 
gmvi^yhuids. mmretds offoia. When sown in' 
esld or strong the first year, ripen 

near nformghteeldW linn, tim seeds taken f^ 
•hmng lindy^ lhm slire foe fotmers in the vales 
genmally piSivitnsh tMf bailey from the 
wsrmi s w i sj i fosJffovedin the vales twoor three 
yeH%bt tiitt.heBonmfodl as late in ripening as 
the esgisisn hmtey of their own product; and 
enfoe IfoeirlMni^ fohforesenoo tre 
ere sidMijItfo ptnOttM their seed ^ from the 
streeillimde,' otherwise their grain would dege- 
nemfoiihelh or fisDness, which, by this change, 

mpree&sA'^ Ws amt iff baitey is easily distmh 
gnhhgd llyvfoe two e s d e i a of beards or atom, 
whii%iMlemet| foe rind is also much tMnnre, 
andOHiiiambantlwlMBlter esteemed for mattiag. 

Umg^ •>» 

cOlNiiiil % murr^ of »* 

kM; tkxmm WlHt to ik 
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because tticy say the* varh bt'in;; lon^r and heavy^ In rapped to the choice of seed it ia ooceAftafy 
it i» more ajU to lodge. Ju tbia sort of barley the to observe^ that the best » of a pale lively eo- 
l^aint are regularly ranged in a double row, ly. lour, and bnghtish canty without any deep ntd- 
iBg over each other- Ithu* no beards or awns, is ness, or black tinge at the tail. If the rind be 
Very thin in the rind, and csiccuied tor the pro* a little sbrnclled, it la the better ; fee that alight 
hes« of malting. sUrnelling proves it to have a thin sktn, and to 

The sprat, battledore, or Fulham barley, is ha\c sweated iii the mow. The necessity of a 
a kind which has shorter and broader ears change of seed, by not sow ing two years togedier 
than eitlicr of the former sorts; the awns or what grow on the same soil, is not in any part of 
beards are Jon.qcr, which tend gi'eatly to prcscivc husbandry more evident than in the culture of 
it from the buds, and the grams placed closer this gram, which, if not frequently changed, 
togethei. "I'ins seldom grow's so tall as the other will grow coarser and coarser every year tliat it 
Itinds, and tiie nitraw is coarser. is continued. But in this as well as in all otlier 

^mter-barlvy^ iqtinreJjurlvyt hear^hojrley^ or kindsof gram, the greatestcaresliould constantly 
huf, IS seldom cultivated in the southern parts of be taken to have the seed fniUbodie^l. 
thie. country; but in the northern counties it is In many counties Ibc steeping of barley be* 
frequently sown, as being mucdi hardici than the fore it is sown is not practised. Jt is however 
other sorts. 'I hcrc arc two kinds of this barleyi supposed by some farmers, that secd*barley may 
the one With four, and the other witli six rows of be benefited by steeping; tliuugh liiyiing jit iS 
grams. The gram is large and plump, but Uie generally prejudicial. A amall quantity of soot 
rmd thk'kcr tlian that of eithci of the pieceding mixMl with the watfT i« wliieh at is steeped, 
sorts, which renders it less valuable. Tlmsit last seemb of service m pruservitig the seed from m* 
two kinds of barley are gcncially sown in the sects. 

autumn, about the same time with wheat. In WJien the barley is sown and harrowed in, tlic 
Kent only two sorts of tins gi.iin arc cultivated ; ground should be rolled after the first shower of 
the common lung*ean'd Engltsb barley, and tlic ram, to break the clods and lay the earth smooth ; 
sbort-eaied sprat bailey; the latter is only sovm w'hich will cause the earth to he closer to the 
on some of the richest parts of the soil, where roots of the corn, and be of great service to U in 
the common kind is likely to grow too stout, and diy weathei. This may be done by the spike* 
fall. 1'he quantity of seed usually sown in the roller with great convenience. And when the 
comnion way is four bushels per acre ; but if a barley has been up three weeks or a month, it 
drill plough be used, three and a half is enough. will also be a very good method to roll it over 
71io usual time for sowing barley is m March, again with a weighty roller, which will press the* 
April, or the beginning of May. ft is generally earth close to the roots of the com, and thereby 
thought inost advisable to sow light lands prevent tlie sun and an* from jieoetiatmg tlie 
earliest, and to embrace the first d^ season that ground, which will be of great service in dry 
oflers for the purpose : dry weather being best seasons. This rolling of it before it stalks, like- 
for most suionier com. Clayey grounds, and wise will cause it to tiller out into a greater 
lands 8ubje<t to weeds, generally produce the number of stalks, and if the plants should he 
best crops wlien sowed late. thin, make them spread so as to fill the ground 

The most suitable soli for baiiey is that whicli as well aa atreng^en the stalks, 
is dry and healthy, rather Ught than stiff, but When thu grain grows too rank, as it some- 
yct of sufficieat tenacity and sticngth to retain times 4ees in a wet spring, mowing u muok 
the moisture. On tins kmd of land the better Ihnn foedmg it ofi ; as tlic scythe removes 

always best bodied and oolenred, the nimbiest only the mnk tope, whereas tho sb^feed upon 
ia the hand, and has tbe tiiinnest rind. Tbese all indkffemnily, and are particularly fond of the 
are qmtiiUes which reconmmod it moat to the sweetnadoftiieatalk neat tbe root, o<mi»eqneiiitly 
maltster. If tbe Umd be ftoor, ft thonld be dry may myuie the growth of the plant, by bituig it 
and warm; and when ti>, it will ofom bear ioootomly. 

better com than richer lend in a cold And wet Thugimn i» when tbe red roan, as the 
mate. dmmam nail fit, or tbe foddiab oolour on the ear. 


The common anetbed is ip new the bmley aehd 
withn bmd-cnit at two sowings^ madAbe ffmt 
bidng batrewei in iOfice, and the nacNmd nntil 
jllm eead hi biii»ed $ the oommev nltotrawto of 
need m four bnttieli to an acre: bomntor# if toe 
totomm nouU be frenaaied upon to niter tok 
pentoioci^' thu^ wMdd probably eeHii^dM toek 
mmeontin it; fortf nih^post oftontqpMm- 
tolgr bn ^tlonm^ totoe will he a tnnebfrmktor fee- 
ton^ mti ton com win beemmb tom Itohto to 
In tin; ~ Tiiff nf enednnento Awr 0 m^ 

toniftoedbitinMlbad nm 
<liMtonmMihttonU bn miU' gihntor, tor Indbnt 
itoitto. niMf txni nf toe need nntod Miy be 

gtoiiiZlS inf Tlnat to NanMk, nmne 

^nry dhene nmtonto 




todmrdhcoe emlbato 

^ ammnnmnmnimn 

totoitotolitlir nMi^ totoMi'’ 

Kdljai^nnMdd pmbdhif^ 
MW» .iipvopkrnitoli* 


itoto'toer* 


tofsne when the ners droop and foil, as it 
mere, dntoie »gmmt toe etraw, and toe etolki; 
have lost their verdure. Bartoy abcnild anttor 
be bnueed till tbemitolly dry, l«to to mtor toton, 
wh tob mnkoi to meitsroise toad if it bed spared 
intiietodd. 

tods. This kind of gsntois^netT kaetoa nnd 
sitotostoe tontoioinatiy aeto Umio ate eeventi 
netto enktotoed to Bnglanii ns tim white, btook, 
brosmv or sod, mnd tbs makad nnt. 3be white to 
toeanintnenMmn to ton smstoeen poiinftoecoifn* 
tryi fastotootontonnttoeiittmnnitiietod totoe 
SHwtomm, amdtonitoemed a^mpipwdtoentor 
brnnoe.' 'dtodmetsdne nmtovginsmto jdtobtoMi^ 
dtodtodtidre^ nmd (Hmtobm ^ 9lmyM n ^ 
lNn#1tin^ntiA ytotonpeodJhoiMn^'mqto^^ 

sto ti i ^toiito tbetoraw^brnbeenmieetond# 
btoimtohnnt^nntMir, nptototo ton^dMto nbtob 
badbtoimnedls^^toM 
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Brue, th^ TaiUnau wlnte, the Sib«riaii, the 
Devbu^hire bUck, the red a»d tlie grey oata are 
cbieQy cultivated. 

The time of sowiag oats is February or April, 
accordiag as the season proves early or late, and 
it may alwaya be right to sow the largest grained 
sort the earliest. 

Oats are frequently sown after a crop of wheat, 
rye, or barley in ^which practice the common 
method is to turn in the stubble, with one plough- 
ing, about the beginning of Fcbruaiy, and sow 
the seed with a broad-cast at twice, harrowing it 
in once after the sowing, and five or six times 
after the second, observing to draw the harrow 
once or twice across tlie furrows, to break the 
clods and cover the seeds : but at the other times 
to harrow in the same direction as the furrows, 
lest the stubble should be raised on the surface. 
But it would probably be much betj^gj^, husbandry 
to plough in the stubble in autumn, that it may 
rot in winter, and to give the land another 
ploughing and a good harrowing just before the 
oats are sown. This will render the gionnd finer, 
and fitter to receive the grain, and the increased 
produce would amply repay the extraordinary 
expence of tillage. It is also necessary to ob- 
serve, that oats, which impoverish the ground, 
should always succeed some one of the meliorat- 
ing crops, ^by which means a more plentiful 
crap will be produced tlian in the common 
way. 

When oats are sown upon lay, or on ground 
newly broken up, as it» frequently the caHc after 
only one ploughing, given in .lanuary, when the 
earth is moist, to turn down the sward ; the bar- 
roaring must be m the same directions as the 
furrows, or but very little across, foi fear of 
rapsmg the turf. But this is bad husbandry: 
for tlie ground would be brought to a much 
better tilth for other grain, as a preparation for 
which this sowing is chiedy intended, by giving 
the sward time to rot before the oats are sown- 

Black oats thrive better in a moist soil than 
the white sort, and being a hardier plant, may 
he sown a month earlier. The white, which pre^ 
fpr a dry land, and aiB do well oh gravel and 
sand, are the best of all gmin for ground subject 
to quick-grass or weeds, because it ma^^ be 
ploughed later for them, and they rise sooner, 
aitd top Uie weeds batter than black pats. The 
weather conoot scarcely be, .tpo dry when white 
opts are sown- The red the clayey 

soils, when, in good heart, cmy enough, 

ore very dt for tbie kind of, grain. The 
common aUowiuiee 44 . is bushels 

to an am, kul Im moy #eeMdy ho sufk*^ 
cient. 

ISie Tmksrtoii aiio,a yoi!ydqito.#oi!t> but very 

WOdnetivaA thoagit#ats«ilipyk^ mid cme-^ 

blaok 

Okhieavqry kwit, kmg ffoiga biutlioble 
o^in thoMd t iA a% 
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ismssM^ newive per aoi^'klt’ 

th «mi wkxs.miA ^ ^ 'Vm 

oghh aga^<mo«i4o«H 
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quite sufiicieut li the land be perfectly clean. 
This soit of oat being hardy, and npeiutig late^ 
cannot be sown too soon, provided the land bo 
dry and in a pioper state. The red oats are but 
little ctiU v’ntcd; whentliey aie, it is chiefly on 
the poor cgid stilT lands : their straw is said to 
be particularly valuable for cutting into chuff. 

The Grey oats aie a very long, thin, poor, light 
grain, and are chiefly cultivated on account of 
their producing a laigc quantity of straw, on 
very poor land, for the purpose of cutting into 
chaff for horses. They mutt be sown early. 

When oats arc about four niches lugh, it is a 
custom with some husbancluK u to run a wooden 
roller over them, after a shower of ram has 
softened the clods, by tiic breaking of which, in 
this way, fresh earth is laid to the roots of the 
plants, and their tillering is cuiu durably in- 
creased, if they have not been sown too 
thick. Both oats and barley should be caicfully 
weeded. 

This kind of gram is ripe when the straw turns 
yellow, the corn becomes hard, and the chaff 
begins to open and shew the seed. Oats may 
be housed the wettest of any coni, if the weeds 
among them be but dead. For in very rainy har- 
V cbts, when other gram is spoiled, this will receive 
little or no damage, the surface of its straw and 
cars being so smooth and comfiact as to turn off 
water, and of so dry a natuie, that, though 
housed wet, they will not heat m the mow, or 
become mouldy, as other gram commonly 
dog». 

Peas, Of this pulse, many different sorts arc 
cultivated. The small tender sorts are generally 
improper for a cold soil ; and the large sorts on 
account of their great baulm, are unadapted to 
strong rich land, as their haulm will increase to 
too great a lengtl^ and nut be able to bear pods 
They pod best when sown on a mellow mould, 
rendered light by ploughing. 

The oomincin white pea is most suitable for 
light sandy J|audf or a rich loose soil. It is 
generally sown with a, broad-cast, and only har- 
rowed in. Three bu^iels of these pea^ are 
common allowance of seed for an acre j and thn 
general time of sowing them is about the latter 
end of March, or tlie. beginning of April, on 
warm land; but a fortnight or tk^ we^s later 
op cold ground. -Whmt in drills, which is 
probably the best way/ a hushel and a half of 
seed is eufl&cient Jkte an anfe. When they are 
thua set regulai^, tkt'mpiid.Qaii hq stirred with 
a hee, to destroy Ikn ^ the 

plants, , hy whlck>!iit!y<.«pe greatly improved, 
and rendered .mtto|#aiiiii;r ripe. 

Qreen and require a 

stronger soil thdnlpt dud enould be sewn 
a little foter ^ and coneiderahly. 

tbiqner, at |o grow rank* especially 

in wet seaq^a, ' When sown in drilfs at the dis- 
tanqc of.a mtiml a hidi; the ground between 
the or three times with 

a hpe, and renders tlm 

land crop is put on it Um fal- 

lowing Apisoa. 

otiMT limge peas the hwt twe 
of ww^Kpii pfapat the ke^iii5nf of March, whan 
the mMl# i« pmty dry S for if they are sawni 

“ " ««heo«b thty a*e apt to ro4 fliyv 

gpousidheoold When sown to til 
*****-r hjetwoen the row# 
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i 90 ts to fill thfe ground, and ramWc over caoh 
otlM^r; by wbieb means many of the plants are 
rotted, and hindered from bearing. TTie common 
aliowance of these large peas is two bushels to an 
, ' -aciPet but this is certainly more thah is necessary. 
Grey peas thrive best on a strong clayey land. 

In difibrent parts of Kent the Reading and 
Leadman’s dwarfs, the grey poll, nutmeg grey 
and early dun, are cultivated for breaking and 
fattening hogc: as are also many varieties of 
early and marrowfat peas ; and all the different 
sorts are drilled in rows about a foot and a half 
apart, from the middle of February to the end 
of March, or even later. During the summe^r, 
the crops arc cultivated with horse and hand hoes. 
The Lcadman’s dwarfs and the early grc3'S, arc 
thought to be most productive. The early Char- 
teton and hop-spnr peas in this country are fre- 
quently off the land in sufficient time to have a 
good cro{» of turnips. 

It is evident from all tlic experiments which 
have bcefi made in the cultnn* of this kind of 
grain, that as large peas, npen late, and run 
much to haulm or stalk, they should be sown as 
early as the climate will, permit;' for tlierehy 
they will get so forwan! as to have time to put 
forth and perfect alt their blossoms, &,c. before a 
rainj' autumn comes, and hurts their farther ve- 
getation. This sort of pen ought to be sown on a 
white or some mixisd land« not t cry full of juice ; 
but by no means on a cold clay : for ihc 
moisture of this last will keep feeding the haulm, 
and thwart the design ol sowing them early. 
The white or mhced mould must be in good euu- 


of February to the end bf March, acbo^fM tg 
the naturo of the soil ; the strongest 
should always be last sown. Ihe ustth! quaffs 
tity of beans sown to an acre of land is about 
three bushel':, though this is double the quan- 
tity that is necessary w'hen the new husbandry 
is employed. 

The common method of sowing is after tiie 
plough, in the bottom of the furrows ; but In this 
case the furrows should not be more than five, 
or at most more than six inches deep. It the 
land be newly broken up, it is usual to plough it 
early in the autumn, and to let it lie in ridges till 
.after Christmas, then to plough it in small furrows, 
and lay the ground very smooth. 'Ihcsc two 
jiloughiugs will break the ground fine enougli fur 
beans; and the third ploughing is for sowing 
tlic beaus, when the furrows are to be made 
shallow. 

In planting beans according to die drill hus- 
bandry, the ground should be four times ploughed 
before they aic set, m order to break the clods, 
and reduce it to a proper state. A drill plough 
IS then to be used, to which a hopper is fixed for 
setting the beans ; the drills should be made at 
three feet asunder, the^pring of the hopper being 
fixed so as to scatter the beans at three inches 
ilihtance in them. By this method less than one 
busiiel of seed will plant an acre of land. When 
the* beans arc up, if the ground be stirred between 
the rows with a horsc-plnugh, it will destroy all 
the young weeds; and when they are advanced 
abfmt tlirec or four inches high, the ground 
should be again ploughed between the rows, and 


diUon, otherwise it cannot maintain a great pea. the earth laid up to the beans. If a third plougli- 
But a small pea, which ripens early, should bo ing about five or six weeks after this be given, 
sowed in a strong feeding land, beeauKC such the ground will be kept clear from weeds, and the 
land will nourish it more vigorously, without beans will stalk out, and produce a much greater 
danger of too great an increase of its haulm, crop than in the common manner. ' 
which is naturally short ; and notwithstanding The sorts cultivated are numerous. In Kent 
the coldness of the soil, tbcre is no fear but that the followtag are chiefly known : the common 
it will ripen. Moderate rains are of great service ticks, the huge flat ticks, or May-beaus, small 
to peas wldle growing, and particulariy at their or Essex ticto, and French ticla : and of the 
tune of blossoming and filfisg up the pod ; but guidon beans, the Toker, Windsor, long pod, 


of the two ouiennott and largest petals back- most generally grown by the farmers in that 
ward, are undoabted signs of gt«at beiHh and cotinly, and is used for fattening bogs, and as 


vigour. 

When peas are reaped, they at 
up in small wads, and left in i 


food for horses. They ale commonly either 
leueraUy laid dsiltod, dropped by band, or boxed, in furrows 
the eighteen iaelies q|iart, fhim thrne.and a half to 


haulm and pods ard dry : hut during this tone fimr bushds per acre, in February and March ; 
they should V ffeiinenliy turned, and raised us and in either case they are mostly hand and 
much as jnissiMe fom the learth, that they nia3r horse-lioed twice, and sometimet three times. 
)ie hedlow for Gm iHhd to dry tMi^ espeeittliy and fidalfy band-weeded. The May-heans are a 
wheh aaiy rain 'happens to wet and beat Ihstn larger sort of ticks, and somewhat earlier ripe; 
dowp. In some couidies they aat^thnir peas they arc someCunes very pfoductiue; but, befog 
nbi^foitncks,beingpeimmded4lmtllieytlmnee liugier, nre m oonseqnence not so heavy, nor so 
acquire • much better eoionr than afbeuhanisd rahuibfe. fomiettafos four buMs and somoti^ 
in n bnrm . « fournad n hatfof this kind of beans an dropped 

JIhdis; 1[%e soils on whiifo beans me mast^im in hp bSI^ per acre ; but in other nspects they 
cessfi^piil^vatedareof theatiffokitroavinalae' an JifiMped in the same way as foe oonmioit 
Mud. tMiy de udt foriva very well on waM' fofo beank. The Essex ticks are a mnch sanllsr 
fowianin Mfoc indnsines onwhkh they are fim eomnion tk^ 

sown adyaatageoms Theynn sbSiifo They rqieD sfo or dpM days later foah 

hmd-TilfifoJr foeah hmlm and an^fod^io prodnctltre, buq 
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are toot very productive* Three cewively from March to 'I'here h, hom» 

buah^ pariKireof theaetwo small kinds isa suf- c\cr, great haaard of losmi; by tlie fly thc»s% 
ficient quaiBtity to seed the land when drilled ; which are sown early in the year, when the sea- 
wbich is probably the best method of patting them son proves dry. They should be sown upon an 
in the ground. The I'oker is the largest garden^ spot of ground if posBibie, as they are apt 

bean, and somewhat of an oval shape. Several to draw up too much, and be very long topped^ 
of tham are met with of an inch and a half in without having their roots grow to aqy' siae^ in 
length** *1116 quantity of seed is commonly about close situations. 

live and a half or six bushels to the acre. The Land for turnips should be ploughed in April, 
beans are dropped by hand, in rows about twenty ®nd twyfallowed in May, that is once more 
inches apart, as soon as the land is sulTicientJy ploughed and twice well harrowed, to make U 
dry in the spring. They should be kept perfectly fine: the seed should then be sown rather 

free from weeds during the summer, and be toin. One pound is the connnoti allowance for 
pulled up by the hand in harvest. The produce acre. The seed should be harrowed in as 
is sometimes very abundant. The Windsor-bean ^oun as it is sown, with a bhorl-tined harrow, and 
is rather less than tlie Toker, shorter, and ap- the giound rolled witli a wooden roller, in order 
proacbes more to a square form. It is managed to break Uie clods and make tlie surface e%en. 
in the same Wfy as the last kind in evaty respect, When Uie plants have got four or five leaves, tliey 
except a little less seed being required. mubt be hoed to destroy the weeds, and cut up 

The long pod is only about half as large as tlie the plants where tlicy are too thick, the remain^ 
Toker, but a more early sort. They aie com^* i*iS being left about six or eigh mchea 

mouly dropped by the hand in rows about a foot asunder each way. The sooner this is performedi 
and a half apart ; and the quantity of seed ne- when the plants have four leaves, the better they 
ressary is about four bushels and a half to the will thrive. In the secoHid hoeing, which should 
acre. be performed about a 'month after tlie first, they 

The Spanish or Lisbon is a still smaller bean, nniJ't be cut up, so as that the remaining plants 
but which ripens about the same time. The Ma* "lay stand fourteen or bixteen inches distant, 
v.agan is the smallest of any of the garden beans, especially if they be designed for feedmg cattle, 
but the most early ripe. This sort is frequently Lut where they are sown for tlie use ot the kitchen, 
drilled in the quantity of tour bushels to an tiiey need not be left at a greater distance tliau 
acre. ten inches or a fbot, as large roots are not ao 

When beans are ripe they are either reaped much esteemed tor the use of the table, 
witli a hook, or mown ; and after liavuig lam Some farmers bOw the seed in rows, with a drill- 
a few days on the ground, are turned several plough: the rows are ftom three to six feet 
times until they are dry enough to be stacked $ but asunder. In this way much larger crops have 
it is a better method to tie tliom in small bundles, been produced than by tlie broad-cast method^ 
and set them upright tliough the last is morn generally practised, and 

Beansshould lie in the mow to sweat, beforethey does very welt with good hoeing, 
are threshed put ; for as Uie haulm ta large and Turni^^ when liown in drills, require to be hoed 
succulent, it is very apt to give and grow moist; by hand, to separate and oht out the plants where 
but there is no danger of the beans receiving they are too neat together in the rows , and also 
damage, if stacked tolerably dry ; because the to ent^p tlio weeds botpgen the plants where tlw 
pods will pieserve the beans from injury ; and plowtb cannot reach them* If this be carefully 
they will be'much easier to thresh after they havw perfliftned, the ploughing of intorv^ 
sweated in hoir than before ; and after they encOnragothe growth of the roots, by 
have once sweated and are dry again, they never ground, and render the land much bet|ar pre^ 
give. The produce by the new husbandry would pared for the crop of bariey, qr irbatever eUe ia 
seem to he much greater than by the old. to be sown the following spriii^. This mode of 

Beans form a part of the food of horses, and cuHure has been supposed by some to be morn 
are chiefly used in mixture with bran or ebaflP, expensive than that oomiponly practised ; but 
though by some ^n the road with oats« They those who have madetriid df bhto, find the horse* 
are bower er' lpodgy given to coaoh^horses and hoeing to be much the cheapest, and by far the 
such as are' eaustanOy in draught. Tl^ afford best. The most advaiftageedt way of domg this 
the strongest nourisliment of aft kinds of grain, is to plough between'mto^f ipfiifSir tow* and some 
and will enable horsea to go through a great deal ' «time after, to plodthldm mtaordMO iptoirvala; by 
of heavy labour. ^^^hiehmethodthepIlliH^ hd|i) Ipe^ve more benefit. 

The hulbt of this kind chiefly cu 1 ti« (ftom the gt fiist only of stir- 

vated hie the round, purple, and green-topped »»ing the ground, 'mmi thny^pnlddo if all the in- 
turfiip, the yellow turnip, the bJaclo^moted and tnrvals were hoed Idiolie'thim i and will be in less 
the' early Dutch. danger of auffeimif ftpm the earth being thrown 

Turnips are most adapted to a light sandy uptosihigh while othqrs may be 

loamy soil that ia not very rich, as in a yeiy rich tow bate ^ iriimhi hut, when the earth has 
•oil they grow rank and are atieky. They wiirs'^ffceen ride of the dnll, it may 

however grow tolerabiy .waU on many other hihdl ^ tornsAdirilfc Afi^ ioon after the next in- 
of soil. ,torval tsfllii^idwrih Sut ns the plough cannot he 

The general season fi)r.a!awkg is frm tjbe hn^.-dhtasmnmnlr'fet^ 
ghming of June to ftiemid^ of Anpmts M 4 .^iliheimnaJsiiifti#tp'imdshoiddbef^^^ 
not; advisable to.sow ilbr tf thpcWts^ way tor the fibres of the 

nutnpm do not prove Very mi)ds mt- Ao slrilriinil^kltte'lbe ifitervidss otherwuie, if ton 

have time to apple bjriom wintoi;,.nnf<w|t tim . Wi^ become so hard m fibw 

touts df those which are sown sdtc#,l|i?mjddle oftkllacesymiihwto dot stiired, as to stint thu^Mfth 
July.gthUr vety^liHge, nilililhiflm thefiiiifcm’ Tte is however the mosfim^- 

touri m thn^Ktuinm* mlSffistomg Und. when J* 

tiMffflCt fimji imo# itoiA m tida manner, one pkmghiag vWi> y iof* 
VoL. IV* M 
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In some places, farmers feSMl 


Kavo^also hJen sowed between drills of when they begin to sced.^ This is done to pre- 


>»jSM,'wx 'to'Kcwv' •KwwvfMk' Vkv>^. S3ei»s> iva.'C 

not been gcnerallv ftdloweil. 

In the growth of tnrniph as indeed in all escu- 
lents there is a certain period, when they arc in the 
greatest perfection, and most nourishing state 
for cattle. Those who have occasion to purchase 
them, obscr\e that an acre of turnips before 
Christinas will fatten as many sheep as an acre 
and a half of the same turnips after that time. 

It IS a custom with some farmers to draw up 
their turnips late in autumn, and lay them up in 
store against winter, by which means thev are 
always ready. It is however very dtibcult, if not 
impracticable, to preserve them from very severe 
frosts, unless they have been drawn previous to 
such frost. This would not an-^wer the farmer’s 
purpose, as the trouble and expeii<^e of housing 
or stacking them would far exc<‘ed the advantage, 
even in a hard season, and in mild winters would 
be eulirely thrown awny. To prest rve them for 
late spring-feed however is a task of the greatest 
difficulty. Various methods have been tried; 
and among the rest, that of drawing and burying 
them in sand . but this has not answered, on ac- 
count of th<' juicy quality of the turnip and the 
hot nature of the sand which quickly promotes 
the germination; after the termination of which 
they speedily putrefy, and become quite unlit for 
food. 

Probably tl^ best mode of preserving them is 
to stack them up in dry straw ; a load of which 
is sufficient to preserve forty tons of turnips. 
The method is this after drawing rhe turnips in 
February, out off the tops and tap-roots, and let 
them lie a few days in the field, as no weather 
Will at that time hurt them. Then, on a layer of 
straw next the giound place a layer of turnips two 
feet thick ; and afterwards another layer of straw, 
and so on alternately, till the heap be brottght to 
a point. Care is to be taken that the edges of t^ 
layers of straw be turned up, to prevent the tur- 
nips from rolling out ; and the top is to be well 
covered with long straw, as a thatch. In this 
w'ay as the straw imbibes the moisture exhaled 
from the roots, all germination is prevented, and 
the turnips are nearly as good in May as when 
first drawn from the field. Old haulm or stubble 
will answer the purpose where straw is not easy to 
be had. 

However, in order to prevent this trouble and 
expence, the method used by the Norfolk farmers 
may perhaps be advantageously followed; which 
is, to continue sowing turnips to the Utter end of 
August ; by which means their late crops remain 
goqd in the field till the latter end of April, and 
often till the middlo of May. Bui in whatever 
way accomplished, the advantages of having 
turhips good till fhe spring-feed is generally 
ready, are extremely obvious and is^rUnt 

The |ii?j|ici|ial use of turnips is m feeding cattle 
in the winter and spring, when there is a want 
of mss fisr their pasture. Oxen and hogs are 
Ibttd of this food, i which is very fti- 
leite.to tMtti and when g^en to cows their 
dheepalsheiit.it 
read%|;|dM «ipon ft, when they heed^een 
h«t they do net reUsh it 
has theta tiB they ate gridslii 


•verve tliiiir clover, sainfoin, lucern, &c. The 
'jsvRifiv.v V *\.sac«sss!^^ at Tandoor 

into a large field of turnips is very vnvpt«p«i', 
for they will spoil more in a fortnight tlian would 
keep them the whole winter. 

TheRtUa-ba^a, or Sweodish turnip, thrives welt 
in many parts. It is the hardiest of all the kinds, 
but less pioductivc than many. It grows best iu 
the north, and is chiefiy of use in standing the 
frost With little or no injury. 

Besides frost, turnips derive much injury from 
the tly, and from cat^^rpillars. For the first Mr. 
Kent recommendN ploughing the land till it is 
very tine, and lilling it full of muck. Ducks 
however eat them voraciously, as poultry in 
general do the catcrpillais; and hence these should 
be fr(*ely turned into the field in the monnng. 

Ptdatw». The soil in which these tlinve best, 
IS n light sandy loam, neither too dry nor over 
moibt, but brought to a fine tilth, and ploughed 
very deep, for the deejier the cartli is loosened, 
the liner and laitrci the bulbs will groH. Four 
eyes of the cluster sort ot ]>otntoei» being planted 
by All. Townley on lour different kinds of sod, 
prodiieed as follows. In 

1. \ strong ric h loam, 341b. 

1). light rich loam, 

3, A good gravel, 19 

4. A sandy soil, 15 

It seems therefore well asccitained, that dry 
soils are to be preferred for potatoes : though an 
old sward i>r fresh lay is preferred in many placeit 
as a preparation, and is sa'd frequently to pro- 
duce large crops w ithout any manure being ap- 
plied. In Sufiblk, an old la^mr produced 400 
bushels without manure : and' in Cheshire, old 
grass dug, ^0 bushels per acre. The culture of 
potatoes is also highly advantageous for improv- 
ing waste and messy soiTs ; and large crops are 
frequently produced on these kinds of land, 
particularly the latter, when made dry by drain- 

No vegetables seem to derive so much benefit 
from rich ammoniacal manure as potatoes. 
Various kinds have, in consequence, been em- 
ployed : wood-ashes, powdered bones, soot, lime, 
coal-asbcs, common dung, and night-soiL Of 
these the two last have uniformly answered best, 
as will evidently appear from tlie following table 
published by Mr. Young, as the result of his own 
observations, which upon comparison we find not 
essentially to differ from the best tables of other 
agriculturists : 

BmU, SectmA Year, 
No,}, No manure, produced 120 per acre 140 
2. Night soil 10 wag. loads 600 640 


3. Ditto 

4. Ditto 

5. Bones 

6. Ditto 

7. Ditto 


6 ditto 
2 ditto 
10 ditto 
6 ditto 
2 ditto 


8. Hog dung 60 one- 
horse cart loads 

9. Ditto 30 ditto 

«»'«««» 

4t« Pitto 120 ditto 

Pitto aO ditto 


650 

500 

6.50 

640 

560 

480 

480 

300 

460 

140 


500 

300 

640 

560 

240 

800 

160 

940 

300 

140 


TlM>4ifibre»t loits of potatoes planted, W 
they We oncov Wkl Bvmfiienible. For cattle the kinds Ohiefly 
«a^ It, they very fond of, and Deed onHimted aie ^he or noiU and the The 
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el<{ Winder red u peculiarly good m the spring 
* when others have lost their flavour, and is seldom 
afl'ected by the curl In Yorkshire the sorU 
chiefly cultivated are the oxnohUi champion, and 
Surinam but especially the kidneif, which is also 
principally grown in the Isle of Man. It is how- 
ever less proliflc than many, and does not keep 
w'ell. 

The white and apple sorts arc better than most 
others for the iirst part of the season : the pink 
eyes and copperplates are hardy, strong, and ad- 
mit of coarse management ; the blacks a late 
sort, also keep well till August, or thereabouts. 

On comparing the cluster. Red-nosed kidney, 
and golden tags, Mr. Young found the produce 
per acre, under the same management in the dull 
method, to be as follows : 

Cluster 360 bushels 

Kidney 144 

Tag*. 207 

Mr. Hassal observes, that the kinds of potaloc, 
which he has found most useful for funnly con- 
MimjHion, aie the apple and the white kidnev', 
whicii are cultivated with great success in the 
counties of Wexford and Wicklow, lu Ireland. 
These sorts pioduce great returns, arc liim and 
mealy, pleasant to the palate, and do not acquire 
that disagreeable taste at the approach of sum- 
mer, to which ipany other sorts aie subject ; and 
the royal, or Cumberland early, is of a largo si/i , 
very pioliiic, of an excellent flavour, and ripens 
early enough to adnnt of the ground being cm- 
ployed cither in raising another crop of the same 
potatoes, or a crop of white peas^ turnips, 
cabbages, 4tc. These circumstances render it very 
\ aluable j but what gives it a decided preference 
is, that it is ready at a time when the price of 
gram and other necessaries is at the highest, 
which IS between the old and the new crops. 

It IS generally recommended, that in the spring, 
just before the last ploughing, a good quantity 
of rotten dung should be spread on the ground in- 
tended for potatoes, and that this should be 
ploughed in early in March, if the season be 
mild : otherwise it had better be deferred until 
the middle or latter end of that month : for, if a 
hard frost should come on soon after the roots are 
planted, t)iey may be greatly injured, if not de- 
stroyed thereby; but if they can be planted in 
the spring, without tliat danger, it is so much the 
better. I'he last ploughing should lay the ground 
even, and then furrows should be drawn three 
feet asunder, and seven or eight inches deep. The 
roots should be laid at the bottom of these furrows, 
about a foot asunder, and then be covered in with 
earth. 

The rows of potatoes are placed at three feet 
distance, m o^er to introduce tlie lioc-plough 
between them, as it greatly improves their roots t 
for by twice stirring and breaking of the ground 
between these plants, not only weeds will be de- 
stroyed, but the soil will be so loosened, that 
ev^ry shower of rain will penetrate to the roots, 
and quicken their growth* These operations 
should be performed early in the season, before 
the stems or branches pf flie plants begin to fall 
and spread upon the gybund; as h cannot be 
done afterwards without jbnrttng the shoots. But 
as the horse-hoe can only go betwoanthe roirs, it 
will ^ necessary to make use of a to 

yitii the ground, and destroy the weeds iytthe totN, 
fbetween the plants. If this is in ixy 

oesUier, immediately alUreaidi of the 
lioeings, it will be si^ciant to kikp the ftoimd 


clean until the potatoes are fit to be taken up; 
which will be soon after the jfirst frost in the 
autunm has killed the haulm. 

7*he Curl. This is a disease to which potatoes 
are excessively subject, but the cause if which 
has never becu fully explained. It is of more 
con^equeuce, however, to know the means of 
pi eventing li: and this iS by contiuuaUy chang- 
ing the soil or the sort, and thus by never setting 
from the same potatoes two years successively : 
by obtaining annually seeds raised at some dis- 
tincc from the ground about to be planted, and 
from a soil of a difierent kind. 

Preserving Potatoes. Having lain after they are 
gathered upon a barn floor, or under tov cr, a suf- 
ficient time to dry on the suitace, thev are to be 
deposited in the earth to secure them from rain 
or frost ; to either of which if mucli exposed, they 
will soon rot and become unfit for any purpose. 
Ill order to make these storehouses of safety, uhole 
IS to be dug m the cartli ; whose whole extent is 
to be an equal deptli, and tlio diiiicnsions of which 
are to be regulated by tlie quantity of potatoes 
to be deposited. The store is to be laid in this 
hole prepared for its reception ; and when the 
fiibt made hollow of this receptacle is filled to the 
bum, sods arc to be dug from the sides of it, 
and placed firm in their situation round tlie edge 
of the hole : this will form a second cavity to be 
filled ; and as you thus advance in height above 
the level of the surface of the ground, straw ia 
to be placed on the sides betwixt the carili and 
the potatoes : thus you are to proceed, gradually 
diminishing the oircumfercnce of your heap, until 
it ends in a point, in form resembling a rick of 
com. The earth which covers this must be of a 
considerable thickness, and is to be beaten firmly 
toother with a spade, so that no crevices may be 
left through which rain, mow or frost can pene- 
trate. On the summit of this heap it is common 
to plaee one large green sod. As it will take a 
considerable quantity df earth to cover tliis de- 
posit, so as to secure its ooohents from loqg and 
intense fiiQst, the surrounding surface of the 
ground being dug up for this use, will be very 
conveniently lower Hum the bottom of the hole, 
and thus prevent water fixim settling in that part; 
as in such case it might run. in among and iiyure 
tlie potatoes. If, during the winter, frost of un- 
usual severity and continuance should happen, it 
will be proper to cover the potatee-hole witii some 
strawy dung, in order more eflectaally to secure 
its contents. 

Of all the method# of preparing this root for 
food boiling is the mofK ooemBon ; and though 
instruction on this head Ihay hy many persons be 
deemed superfluous, thaappesmice and flavour 
of the potatoe very mueh 4ep<Hld upon skill and 
care in this part of cfcdte^, On Uiis subject tlie 
following directions «rA|^en by Mr, Kirkpatrick ; 
never pare the potttee like an hpple, but scrape 
off the outer a knife— >do not let them 

boil hastily, nay luu^iy boU at all, but simmer; 
urhen teey begip.te^faiM watch them attcnti^ cly, 
feel them wiib^£Qtrit, ,aiid as soon as they are 
haiily perfogaM iimnmliately pour off the water; 
^hrbw some ^ npnn ihein* aet them agam over 
tha fire hi waama vessel, until every particle 
eff rmnatnmfcii^ is exhausted, and bring 
tbm u te the tables 

' ^ naii most proper for tlie cul- 

#^an toot is a sandy loam; but 

tb^may iflWIid on many other kinds of 
qttm renMm^ibeand maUow by pkHifb<» 

H 
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ing Thwe are sown after not tinnsual for some farmers to let tliem cm* 

barley, and peas set apoto a rye- tinae in the groan4imtil tl*ey are wanted, wMcfe 
rraff W . tlie crop upon the first is generally the is less expensive •, J^nd the weaker ttwdt be ex- 
«M>St ]ifroottctive« In the first place feed off the treniely severe to vinjure the crown or ^e root, 
tarnipS by the beginning of February, and then which is more hardy than either a turnip or po* 
lay & land up on small balks or furrows, in tatoe. When they are pulled up, care must be 
' which State it should remain until Uic second taken of the tops, which are equally good With 
week in March, when it is to be harrowed down* the roots for cows, sheep, an<l hogs, 
doiible-furrowed to the depth of about twelve P.vr«w^pir. These roots require a rich, melloW, 
inches, and tlie seed sown thereon, at the rate of and deep in order that they may have full 
four pounds and a half to the acre. As soon as room to thicken and run downward. Tlie seeds 
the plants appear distinctly, set them out with a of these plants should be sown in February or 
small hoe, at tlie distance of six inches from each March, either alone or with canots, especially 
other; they are afterwards to bo hood twice more if it be intended to draw these last very young ; 
at different, times, according as the crop seems to because parsnops seldom spiead much before the 
require it; and it is not unusual to tiariow them latter end ot summer, by which time the carrots 
between the hocings, which docs no injury to the will, in tins case, he gone, 
root, and frequently saves the expcnce of a thud It c* necessary that the young parsneps be 
hoeing. hoed and ceded, or, if they be sown m rows, 

When carrots arc Intended to bo sown after that the ^louud between the rows bo dug three 
peas, plough the stubble as soon as the lurvest is or four times m the spring, or whenever weeds 
over, in order that tlie laud may clear itself of appear. 

weeds ; in December let Jt be laid up in small When the lca\ cs of this plant begin to decay, 
balks to receive the beiiofit of ^he frosts; in Fe- the roots niav he dug up for use: but they arc 
bruary harrow it down, ahd inaiuire it at the holdom well tasted before that tune; nor arc 
late of fifteen loads per acre , the manure is to they good late iij the spring, after they have 
be ploughed in to the depth of about four inches, shot out again. In order to preserve thorn for 
and in the middle of March the laml is to be spring use, they should be dug up in the begin- 
double-furrowed, and the seed sown. By piirsu- inng of February, and buried in sand in a dry 
ing this method, the manure lies in the centre of place, where they will keep good until the middle 
the soil, and not only affords nourishment and of April, or even to a later period, 
support to the carrot in its perpendiciilar pro- Cabhatjes, These grow extremely well on any 
gross, but renders it easy to be turned up by a loamy soil which is in good heart and made suf- 
single ploughing, and greatly promotes the ficiently fine. For tlii>t last purpose the land 
growth of the succeeding crop of barley. should be thrown up in tlie autumn, that it may 

When the crop of carrots is very clean, one enjoy all the advantages of a winter and summer 
hoeing may he sufficient; but Wiiere the weeds fallow ; and as these plants extract their nourish' 
are strong it is necessary to hoe them a second ment from a considerable depth, as well as from 
time ; but about ten days or a fortnight after the tlie surface of the soil, it wil? also be necessary 
first hoeing, they should bo harrowed : this will that it should be double trenched during the time 
displace the weeds, and prevent their growing of fallowing. Immediately after harvest, it is to 
again, which many of them will otherwise pro* be turned up, and the workman is to go as deep 
babiy do, especially if it be showery weather: as he can with his plough: another plough is to 
the harrowing docs not hurt the carrot plants, follow immediately m the same furrow with a 
but, on the contrary, does them service^ by bring- higher earth-board, which will cast the mould 
ing fresh eerth to as well as by destroying over, and bury the stubble, if not destroyed 

the wei^. About three weeks after harrowing, before by some other method. In this manner 
in cate it has not perfectly deared the ground of field will, as it were, be turned upside down, 
weeds, or in case newweew spring up, many hoe double spitted more than a foot deep, and the 
the carrots a second time ; and after this, if there stubble be sooner rotted. The harrows must 
still remain any weeds, which will be the case if then make the ground as fine as the season will 
much rain fell during the time of the tecond hoe- admit After this, when the weather will allow, 
ing, a second hanowuig is bestowed. But where double trench the land, and lay it up iiU the 
the weather has been favourable^ and those em- spring in sharp ridges. By these means the 
ployed in hoehig have done their daty« the car- ground is rendered extremely mellow, but the 
rots once hoed and harrowed are as clean as process is probably too expensive for general 
those on which two hoeings nad as many bar- practice. The land being thus properly pre- 
rowings' have been pthCtised. pared, the plants are generally set in rows at 

Canots are a veryusdhl and nutritive food the distance of about two feet and a half, or 
ftfPfhbskeatde. At fee lowest calculation, from three feet, and two feet asunder, 
dur own trials, they ewceed turnips In value one- Mr. Boys observes, that fee tillage neaeftary 
thiirdi as to qoahfety Uf shcdi but aia fer iupe- fer cabbage in Kent, is to plough fee land in fee 
li^r {n %ha^ sifete ftfom cphvenimica. Bor the winter six or seven inches deep, and to etoss 
keefn;tp ha a adbUltute of pinugh it in feespringin a dry season ; and tfasa, 

com Ibr hlfllpMl!. itfeastfer timse not nmd in after manuring with a good covering of rotten 

dms, before planting in June, to ploagh it 
, mm >irith iMn, sp^ laming over a futrOw ten inches wido; 

■1*1 IjnlWilL , «•»!• or Ae*p fl lai«o 

tHiMi in ,0011 imd '•w niw «o 
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SQilw whetc tb« plants may remain till a showery use by Octobefi ai>d «l|ay used till they 
season in June, when they shOtild be transplanted to sprout in th^ bt wh^ch time the yi$i^ 

with small irbn trowels, in thb^ following method : shooU arc very de!tc«l«i eating. In prepaiing 
—The plants being ready drawn from the seed- for the table, the tind, Which is very tough and 
bed, a woman attends in the field to dip the fibrous, must be entirely taken oiT, and the bull* 
roots of the plants in fine mould and water, beat cut into small pieces, and treated 9$ turnips: 
together to the consistence of batter; two others they will require to be boiled at leiist two, and 
then carry them in handfuls and strew tliem in sometimes tluee hours, before they wlU be suf- 
amail lumps along the furrows ready for the ficiently tender. 

planters ; seven men will keep these three women These plants possess some advantages over the 
fully employed, they thrust their trowels with common turnip. 'Hiey have a strong power of 
their right hand itito the land, in a diagonal di- resisting putrefaction, and ot course endure tlio 
rection, with the point towards them; and then, frost and wet, but paiticularly the latter, better 
by pulling the handle of the tiowel a little to- than most plants. They arc much more niitri- 
words them, the earth is lifted so as to leave a tive than the comtuoii turnip ; and being of a 
space to put m the plant with the left hand ; the closer texture, and less watery, contain more 
trowel IS immediately drawn out, and tlie earth food in a given space. By standing up above 
pressed close to the root of the plant with the the ground on a foot-stalk, they arc more readily 
handle The lainl being ploughed straight, and come at, when the ground is covered with snow, 
left unhai rowed, there is no occasion for hues If the ground be in good proof, and they be in- 
to direct the planter. By rolling the surface, tended for spring feed, it will be time enough to 
after the plants arc in, the work is finished. In plant them out the beginning, or even the middle 
July and August the crop must be kept clean by of July ; which will give the farmer a long sum- 
horse and hand-hoeing. nier to clean bis ground. They may be reserved 

Mr. Baker, uiio has made many experiments almost as late in the spring as you please: for 
on difTcrenl kinds of cabbages, and detailed them the bulbs will be found nearly as firm and sweet, 
in the Transactions of the Dublin Society, dis- after the seed has been cut, as before. Their 
tmguishcs them into summer and winter sorts, leaves, not being bittei like those of the turnip. 
The aummer cabbages are those raised fioiii seed a^rc more readily eaten by cattle, 
sown ill MSrCh, and the winter those from seed Eape, Cole, or Navew, This is also a species 
sown in August. The driim-h(\ad, or great of cabbage, being the Brassu'a A^apiis, of tlie 
Scotch cabbage, i«: pi ubably the most productive sexual system. The plant is cultivated both for 
and haidy of any of the winter sorts. its seed and for the feeding of cattle. Rape will 

It is now fully proved by experience, that grow well on almost any soil, but succeeds best 
cabbages are not only very agreeable food for on those that ate deep, with a cUyey bottom, 
cattle and sheep, but that they are also very and on which manuring and deep ploughing have 
nourishing to Hiem. Cows fed upon cabbages been practised. 

give a great deal of milk, but the butter made In Essex they generally plough up the fallow 
from It has been objected to. It is now however early in the spring, and let it lie till the latter 
known, that the bad taste of butter, when cows end of March ; they then plough it again, after 
feed upon cabbages, is owing to their eating the which they barrow it down, and lay on a coat of 
decayed leaves : for when these decayed leaves manure. After this is spread, they cross-plough 
are taken off, and only the sound cabbages given it again in M^y* fine tilth by the 

to tlie cows, the milk and butter arc perfeetly <?nd of June or hereabouts. In ploughing for 
sweet, and of a iieli taste. The quantity of ’food the sowing of rape, the plough should go north 
cabbages pioduee is vciy gieat; being foom and south, if the field wU( admit of it | as in that 
iiwenty or thirty to fifty ton and upward^ per case the land when sown will lie faB foced to the 
acre : some of them continue sound through tlie sun. About the first of July, or the first rain 
winter, and even during tlie months of March, after that tune, they sow thfi seed in the propor- 
Aprtl, and May ; which renders them peculiarly tion of about lialf a peck to an acre. It is scat- 
valuable ; for in these last months the winter tered with tlwce fioqgefs broadcast, and the land 
provision for cattle is mostly spent, and the lightly harrow'cd and roUed* In ^ptember they 
grass IS seldom advanced &o far as to supply hoe it in the same manner aa turnips, setting the 
them. ptaute out at about , n foot distance, and clear 

Tunup Cabbatfe, The mcnle of culture of this out the weeds. Ttdi hoeing is doue at the ex- 
plant is pretty similar to that of the common pense of about foree ihillings an acre, renders 
cabbage : but the earlier the seed is sown in the tlie plants mueli attoagae than they otherwise 
spring, and consequently the earlier the plants would be, and ninkes wm produce more seed, 
are put out the better, especially in poor ground. If any part of thd fodd miss, ^ey fill it up with 
In strong lan^ and a favourable season, a good plants from the tlfofiMBC pav|i in the latter end of 
crop may be procured by sowing the first or October, or bhgfonliig d November, which an- 
second week in May. If sown ever so early, hdtit/1E^ transplanting them in 

they never run to seed the first summer, unless January ! for fo: db fottfir case, should a sharp 
her^ and there one which has deviated from its frost tdanlaod, Ifosy be mostly killed from 
sort In good ground i^ie rows may be from not behif^^ted; ofoerwisetbe severest frost in 
three to five feet ksundler. and the plants not this climfondow not hurt timm. 
less than three feet In ^ rows. Great care In otfifr the tipe of sow^^ 

must be taken not to plant them too deep ; an^ oast it ^ of May or beginning of 

when hoed, not to dftiw foe mould too mghl In previous to sowing, being twice 

foelr stalks. Strict attention jiidit ilfo bo pgfo notf pulveriged. About two poimds 

in soleeting the bulbs for sonL of ewS^llhd^ st^Oient for 

a^lvmyy be the cleanest and ilmiM* daitai^ the ground as «WBy 

kJre very 9 ^ to pbw®|pTTR^ plants come npJJ|o 

mr rmSfowthoir kifol iMhmmn be ttUld barrows are sQmetifofo drawn 
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Ictigth-wajB tnd crosi»-ways over the land : this 
thins them equally ; and when the plants thus 
pulled up are withered, the ground is rolled, and 
a few days after the plants arc set out with a hoe, 
at the distance of l(i or 18 inches. 

In some parts of the north of England, the 
fanners pare and burn pasture lands, and sow 
them witli rape after one ploughing, and by thii. 
means have a good crop. 

2, Of grassc«, pioperly, and improperly v) 
called; lletiip; Flax, and Hops. 

PaOPIJR CiRASi)£S. 

If we examine our meadous. pastures, and 
downs, we shall find all of them except those 
which have of late years been sown with ray- 
grass and clover, full of an indiscriiniiiate mix- 
ture of plants, some of which afford good, others 
bad food for cattle; some rich crops, others 
scarcely any crops at all. Mr. T, White, had the 
curiosity to investigate W’ltli some accuracy tlic 
various plants that arc found in a state of nature 
on several of our commons in Hampshire and 
Sussex ; and in various puM cs of turf, each not 
more than six inches in diameter and chosen 
indiscriminately, he found according to Mr. 
Curtis, sometimes three distinct genera of grass, 
sometimes five, sometimes eight, and sometimes 
not less than fuiiitocn. In the proverbially pro- 
ductive meadows near Salisbury, Wilts, the chief 
genera are the rouyh^fitalked mettdow-yrimf (Poa 
Eivialis) and the marsh hent-yrass, (Agrostis 
palustris); but as various concomitant circum- 
stances contribute to the fertily of lliese mea- 
dows, it would perhaps be unfair to other natn e 
grasses, to regard these as intrinsically the most 
productive of any. 

The proper grasses indigenous <o-our ox»n coun- 
try are the following, each of which has several 
distinct species, besides varieties : and some of 
them not less than seventeen or eighteim spe- 
cies. 

1. Agrostis. Bent-grass, eleven species. 

2. Airn. fjair-grass, seven species. 

3r Alopccurus " Fox-taxl-grass, five species. 

4. ^ Anthoxanthiun. Vernal or spring-grass oqe 
species only ; odoratnsi, sweet-scented. 
a. Ariindo. Beed-grass, four species, 
fi. Avena. Oat-grass, six species. 

7. Briza. Quaking-grass, two species. 

8. Bromus. Brome-gras^ twelve species. 

9. Cynosurus. Dog’s-tail-grass, three species. 

10. Daetylis. Cock^s-foot-grasS, two species. 

11. Elymus. I.yme-gras<t. tliree species. 

12. Festuea. Fcscue-grass, eighteen species. 
IB. Hordeum, Barley-grass, foui* species. 

14. Holcus. Soft- grass, two species. 

15. Lolium. Daimei-grass, three species. 

1 6. Melica. Melic-grass, three species. 

17. Milium. Millet-grass, two species, 

18. Nardus. Mat grass, one species. 

19. Panicum, Panic-grass, five species, 
poa. Meadow-grass, seventeen species. 

31. Fhleum, Cat^s-tail-grass, five species. 

98. Phalaris. Canary-grass, three species. 

8d. Roiboellia. Hard'-grass, one species. 

84. Stipa., Feather-grass, one species. 
j25* Tritfoniixo* Whgat-grass, two tpecies. 
^tiiedh l^rd more or li^ss nutriment: but 
the'lMnhdiilr are those which afibrd it hi the 
greatest and ane hence ehSfifly ' 

vated, or alilewmefiy wmUi 
1. odomtttm 

5»mj^orvetili| *8»s. Var 
t«r<)f ishtch^i ilSTRk^^^ 


3. Alopccurus Pratensis. Meadow Pox-uH 
grass, 8ee the article Ai^OFcctiRUS. 

80. Poa Pratensis Smooth^stalke dineadow grass 
Sec Poa. 

20. Poa Trivialis. Rough-stalked ml^adow- 
grass. See Poa. 

12. FestiK a Pratensis. Meadow Fcscue-grass. 
See Ff:»rrtA. 

0. Cynosurus Cristatus. Dog’s tail crested 
-rass. St'C (Vnosukiui. 

Of these SIX grasses it appears by accurate and 
repeated obsci ^ atioii. 

1. That meadow Fox^taU, and Rough^stalkcd 
meadow grass, arc fittest for moist land 

2. 'Diat wit'odoiv Fescue, or sn^eet -scented Fer- 
nal IS fittest lor land either moist or moderately 
dr}'. 

3. That Smootk^stalked meadow-tfrass, and 
Crested Vot/s-tail arc fittest for dry pastiin^ 

In the more Southern parts of this kingdom, 
obscr\es Mr. Curtis, who has studied the nature 
of grasses more aecuratt^ly than any botanist 
whatever, we may in \am expect to cloth dry 
soil*, with the constant \erdure of grasses • they 
will not stand the draught of hot parching sum- 
iruTS. Ill such «!»asonsit is only plants which 
send down mots to a great depth that can be 
expected to look green or be productive, as 
Lotu<< corniculatus, Medn^ago faicata, See, of 
ihii abov c SIX the following is the order of their 
flowering. 

1. Sw'c**“t-scentcd Vernal, 

2. Meadow Fox-tail. 

3. 8nH)Oth-stalked Meadow. 

4. Rough-stalked Meado^v. 

5. Meadow Fescue. 

6. Crested Dog’s-tuil. 

We could easily add many more grasses to thi< 
list, and those, too, which perhaps might be 
highly desen nig of it : but we have our doubts 
whether, by recommending more, we might not 
increase* the difficulty of multiplying grass-seeds 
without any adequate advantage. 

We shall, however, just take the liberty of 
malong a few practical remarks on such others 
af the English grasses, as from long cultiva- 
tion and abseivatiou, appear to us deserving of 
particular notice. 

Agrostis eaniUaris. Fine Bent-grass. A very 
commop grass on all dry ht'aths, lu pastures, 
and by road sides, distinguished by its v cry fine- 
ly divaricated panicle. A piincipul, and to 
us an insuperable objection to thiii tribe of plants, 
is flic lateness of their flowering, scarcely any 
of them coming into bloom till July; if any 
of them deserve culture, it is this species, as it 
iv one of the earlie.st, and has fine and produc- 
tive foliage. 

This IS the grass which, jn many parte of the 
kingdom, forms the turf of our extensive pas- 
tures, downs, and sheep walks; we have fre- 
quently observed whole , acres covered nearly 
with it alone. For grass plats and lawns, it 
seems likely to be the best of all our English 
species, being of ready growth, bearing the 
iK^ytbe well, producing fine foliage, and resisting 
drought better Uian most; the foliage of Agrostia 
fhaieularit is still finer, and would probably 
sneened better, for the same pufRoses, in moist 
soils* 

ptOuUrk. Marsh Benb-grass. As 
.Hid A|;lW||iti8 capillarts is very common in dry 
|iif$ares« this abotmdl in wbt pieadows and 
irtafshes, where it firequcntly grows to a great 
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height; it<i foliage, like tliat of the other, Ufine, grown wild, and from cultivating it in a moiat 
hut it 18 liable totlieaamc objection of lateness of soil, the rererte of its natural one, we are in- 
Howenng. duoed to think differently of it from most writerSi 

^itrao^wtira, Water Hair-grass. This, in point Lmiicus, if we are not mistaken, wa^ the drat 
of sweetness, is superior to all our other British who cousidered it in a favourable point of view ; 
grasses, and equal to any foreign one we arc in his Flora Suecica, he thus speaks of it : This 
acquainted with, but not cultivatable, as it is grass is a principal food of sheep, who have no 
’entirely an aquatic. relish for such bills and heaths as arc without it ; 

iHopccnriis tfenicidatvi, flote Fox tail gias^. hence he calU it ovina. Ginelin FJ. Sibir. says. 
Like the Festuca fluitans, agiccable to cattle, ** That the Ihrtars choose to fix during the 
and prodnetit c, but affects situations too wet, in summer in Uiasc places where there is the greatest 
our opinion, for meadows. plenty of this grass, because it affords a most 

Arena elattor, Tall Oat-grass. Is more fire- wliolesome nourishment to all kinds of cattle, but 
quently found on the confines of ineadoHs, in chiefly sheep.*’ 

hedge rows, and hedges, than in meadows them- ft is possible, that, m the more Olevaied parts 
selves, in which, however, it is sometimes found of Northern Kurope, tins gr^iss nuy differ some- 
abundantly ; it IS early, very productive, and what in its appearance and produce, from what 
piotluecs a very plentiful aftermath; lu excel- it does with us. m the cmirons ot London it 
lence it aomes near to the Alopecurus pratensis, grows spontaneously, on dry elevated heaths and 
for wlrtoli It may prove no bad^bstitute. Is commons; msuch situations its produce is ex- 
eultivatcd abroad, vid. Annals of Agrieult. i, tremely trifling, its foliage hard and wiry, and 
XU. p. 441. I’here IS a variety of it with knobby its appearance, m diy summers, unpleasantly 
roofs, a troublesome weed in com fields in some b^own^ In a rich moist soil the foliage retains 
parts of the kingdom. its verdure, and becomes much longer, but still, 

duen t fiave'pinSt Yellow Oat-grass, affects being in its nature a small plant, it cannot be 
dry so.U, is rather early, and tolerably produc- produrtive— i^onsequently has no pretensions to 
tivr ; bids fair to make good sheep pasture. be considered as fit for a hay grass; it is, in fact, 

drcMrt j)u/.esce«'«, Bough Oat-grass. Is tolera- to the Alopeeunis pratensis, what the Daisy is to 
tlv hardy, productive, and of good ver- the Ciehonum liitybus. In the cultivation of 

dure, butatsfoluiee -s uncommonly bitter. plants it is well to bear the old maxim in mind, 

Unzimcdviy t ommon Quaking-grass, affects nature will prevail. If we force a plant on a soil 
clhilky sods, hut is not confined to them; js or situation foreign to that in which it is constant- 
modi*r.iUly prodiK'live, and likely to form good ly found, wc deceive ourselves; were the Festuca 
sheep pasture. ovina to be sown in a rich moist soil, tlie grasses, 

Bromuv maths, SoftBronic-grass. What shall and other plants, natural to such a soil and 
say of this grass* concerning which anch situation, would quickly overpower it, and, in 
various opinions are entertained; a grass which tliespaccofa year or two, scarcely a blade of it 
predominates in most of our meadows about would be discemablc ; or were we for the sake of 
London, in the spring, and which, if it were our sheep (taking it for granted tliat they arc 
cut on Its first coming into ear, would form ttie commonly attachefi^ to it, the reverse of which 
principal crop, and might, probably, make no we have heard asserted by men of observa- 
had hay ; but, as, at this period, the general tlon), to plough up our elevated heaths and 
herbage is not considered as sufficiently forward, downs, and sow them With this grass, the sheep 
It IS suffeicd to ripen, and shed its seeds, before would starve on them in dry summers. Where 
the meadow oi pasture is mown, ami thus i« lost, then is the boasted v4lue of this grass * Mr. 
or becomes of little value ; in such meadows and Anderson it is true, has bestowed ten pages on its 
pastures it is yearly renewed by its seed, for it merits; but he surely errs (humanum est enare), 

IK an undoubted annual. As an early grass, it when, after describing its leaves as little bigger 
might probably be cultivated to advantage, in than horse hairs, Or swine's bristles, and seldom 
tlie manner of rye; at present we cannot but exceeding six or seven hicies in length, he says, 
consider it as a weed, usurping^ the place, and “ 'fhat it is capable of affbrdhig an Immense quan- 
bmdenng the growth, of better herbage. tity of hay, promises to be one of the most 

Br<mfM erectvs, Upright Brome grass, grows valuable grasses our country produces, and to 
wild ill chalky pastures, to which, as far as we make a most valuable acquisition to the farmer.** 
nave obscrv'cd, it is altogether confined, and U appears to us applicable only to the puipose 
institutes a considerable part of the grassy of msdeirg a fine leaved grass plat, that shall 
herbage ; we have been induced to think less require little or Il6 mowing. For this purpose 
ra^urably of it, from seeing it grow wild, than it must be mm. about the middle of August, m 
when cultivated in a garden; it is, however, an open, not too situation, broadcast, and 
neMrving of trial, especially as it is early, tlpit thickly, on fromid very nicely prepared 

C^nmrm cairwletaf Blue Dog’s tail grass, and levelled; yfoen Ui has nnee got possession of 
mumt of all the British grasses, floweriiig a the soil, itwiff fbim sothiek a turf, as to suffer 
tortmght sooner than the sweet scented Vernal, f^w intniding and may be kept in order 
^wB natmlly on the tops of the highest lime- with little tionfa^ . 

stone rocks In the Northern parts of Great Bri- Btttum dMn^mliS, Hard Fescue grass, af- 
miu; noti^ry productive, especially as a grass focts in^ Iftnatietts as the smooth ‘talked mea- 
mrsneep, nean the drought of summer remarka- dow and riieeps Fescue, all three being 
Tt*r I ^ m|rf|eqtteii% found on walls ; it is common 

Lfaetnits glmmaUiif Rough Cock’s foot grass, •Iso.iiysir and in our meadows and pas- 

a rough coarse grass, but extremely hardy and mnf|f|#€Sydl$ to situation, it varies much in 
pr^ncUve, common in orchaids ai4mmdoi% leaf, as well as colour of it$ 

and rather early. ^ - petljirliut] in all situations is very distinct 

oewM*. SheepiFdMne |f«ss. Ffb^ji ovina. It is early and productive, ita 

obewvatnm? made on this gmn, where. and of a beautiful gre^; hence 
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•e luive tfiovKili it wts of all frasse^ the fitteat 
{hr a grata pteC or bowling green: but we have 
tbusd, that though it thrives ver^ much, when 
first whm or pUmted, it is apt to become thin, 
wild nhiiOBt disappear^ after a while; from its 
mtiiral place of growth, it appears tq be a pro- 
per grata to unite u ith those intended for sheep 
pasture. 

Festnea eltiHcr. Tall Fescue grass, very si- 
milar to the Festuca pratensk, yet specifically 
different ; found naturally in marshes, in which 
it grows to a great height ; is hardy, and very 
productive, but, we apprehend, too harsh and 
course for hay, yet may, perhaps, be a good 
grass for soils, which cannot be drained of their 
too great moisture, are overrun with meadow 
aaeet, and such like weeds, or which are apt to be 
overflown. 

'I'he seeds of this plant, when cultivated, are 
not fertile, hence it can only be introduced by 
parting Its roots, and planting them out ; in this 
there would be no great difHculty, provided it 
were likely to answer the expense, winch wc are 
Vtrongly of opinion it would, in certain cases ; 
inde^ we have often thought that meadows would 
be best formed by planting out the roots of 
grasses, and other plants, in a regular manner , 
and, however singular such a practice may ap- 
pear at present, it will probably be adopted at 
some future period : this great advantage would 
attend it, noxious weeds might more easily be 
kept down, until the grasses, and other plants had 
established themselves 

FuBtuca soluiccea. Darnel Fescue grass, found 
gparingly in good meadows near Loudon, ex- 
tremely similar to Solium perenne in appearance, 
but taller and more productive; its foliage is 
harsh, and, like the Solium perenne, -it runs too 
much to stalk : it is undoubtedly a distinct 
■pedes, very hardy, tolerably early, of very 
rapid increase, yet not by creeping roots ; more 
deserving of trial than many which have been 
immpottsly recommended. 

The seeds of this grass being in the same pre- 
dicament aft those of Festuca elatior, tlie plant 
can xmly be propagated in the same 
more particular account of Featuqa loltacea, 
elatior, and pratensis, may be seen in the Hor, 
Lond. faac. 6* 

Fkstiaca Cambriea. Welch Feicne grafts, some- 
what like the Fostuca duriuscula in app^rance 
and qualitioB. Mr, Curtis never could ^taiu any 
perfect seed fimm it at his gardens, Xambeth 
Marsh, otBrotapton. 

FbstHcd ^hniaMS. Flote Fescue grass, Vid. 
Alepecurus Oemculatus. 

ffordeum martnwiii, Watt Barley grafts. Squir- 
rel Tail gfksft. Common at the foot df walk, and 
by the aides of patbli, ialdom seen in jnoadowa 
M paatures ; yet, in ao«ne parte of the king- 
dom, {ft Ibmid rnmongat dbe hay, (n snfiBcIcnt 
qmlfttifty to prove hlgli^ iqjoiious to boiaeo— 
tho awns, or biiards df ^ ema, saokifig into 
their moothi, and making them so sere that they 
are unable to dnft-^gfat thmfbre to be known, 
that It may bentdlAad. 

Oor biwpteAtton ibipeoting the Squirrel Tall 

MrtVlM'iMMiltoi dwAUmiB ft to AwM bolwM 
adm toiy laid of Thahet, tb detasmiiias 

wtmttNirikbktlh Hbrdeitni murktnii^ 


tatter and more delicate grass than the pinead*^ 
ing, found generally in good meadows, and 
sometimes forming a great part of the crop j 
yet, as it is neither so early, nor so productive, 
as many others, and may possibly have the same 
bad quality as tire foregoing, must be cautiously 
introduced. 

i/o/rns lanntufi. Meadow Soft grass, a very 
common grass in all meadows and pastures ; 
also m waste ground, and woods newly cut 
down ; is hardy and productive of foliage, 
flowers a month later than the Anthoxanthum, 
when Its red panicle appears, the fanners con- 
sider their grass fit for mowing. Its foliage is 
soft and woolly; if not disliked by cattle, on 
that account, may rank with some of the best 
grasses, if more eaily, would be more valua- 
ble. 

Holntu moths. Creeping Soft grass We are 
induced to think better of this grass, than when 
It was first figured and described in thedith. No. of 
the Flora Londineusis, having found that it will 
grow well m a sandy soil, and bear the drought 
of summer better than most others. Captain 
Dorset is of opinion, that it may be even culti- 
vated advantageously iii barren sandy soils. 

Lolmm perowMf, Fay or K yogi ass. Though 
Uic Loliuin perenne iflay not possess all that is 
desirable in a grass, it is not therefore to be con- 
sidered as of no value, and mdiscrirninately re- 
jected. The complaint so generally urged 
against it, of its producing little more than stalks 
or bents, will be only found valid when the plant 
grows in upland pasture and dry situations : m 
rich moist meadows its foliage is more abun- 
dant, and it seems to be the general opinion of 
agriculturists, that it is highly acceptable and 
nutritious to cattle. As Us foliage is of rapid 
growth, and its flowering stems are continually 
shooting forth, it should never bei sown to form 
a lawn, grass plat, or bowling.green. 

The produce of some turfs sent us by Mr. 
Loveden, and cut out of his best meadows, con- 
sisted chiefly of Loll urn perenne: much yet re- 
mains to be known of this most common grass, 
which appears to vary, ad infinitum, even in its 
wild state ; we have seen a variety of it with 
double flowers, and one with awns, both of 
which are very uncommon : the spike, where the 
phint grows luxuriantl}’^, is sometimes found 
branched ; seeds of tins variety do not constantly 
produce the same: the battle-door variety is 
very common ; in some pastures, and such as 
were npt very moist, we have seen its staUis 
viviparous towards autumn ; in some siiaattatiS 
again we .have seen it produce foliage chiefly, 
in others little besides flowering stems, and to 
prove almost annuol. As we have, in many 
insteRCes, improved varieties of plants, for 
apicultoral, and other pmposes, so we think it 
highly probable that such might be obtained from 
tfaui grass. 

Poa aqtc 0 tMr«. Water, or Reed meadow grass, 
like the Flote Fescue, is properly an aquatic, 
growing naturally in standing waters, or land 
that is periodically overflown ; in flat countries, 
mUdk do not admit of being sufiideatly drained, 
it is almost the only grass ibr hay snd pas- 
turages 

,Pm mmim. Dwaif meadow graio, a grass 
dpaststete. Ifl t|uarter of flbe globet whan 

Cpld^ftf^ AOi prevent it, pcrpetnally ftoweiing 
md (mmIM oia ttat mm pBrniag 

ktlOlifOm MitmMiaitaem, 
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but ne^r oMiriring any grant height ; its ft^tiage seed should be sown alter the l>aTley is faantniMI 
tender andgrateful to cattle, but liable to be in, otherwise it will be buned too dec|>| 
kilted by whiter frost, and summer^s drought ; after the seeds alw sown, the ground should ba 
the first to cover earth made bare, from any rolled, which wiH press the seeds into the grounds 
cause hence frequeht on the edges of paths, but this should be done in dry weather, for mois- 
whete* Its seeds being scattered, quickly vegetate, ture will often cause the seeds to bursty and 
and where it is not overpowered by more luxuriant when the gmund is wet, the seeds will i,iick to 
herbage* not ftonrishmg from Being trodden on, the rollei. The above is tlie method generally 
as Mr? Stilhngfleet has supposed. practised by most people, in sowiug this seed 

PMaris antndtnacen. Keed Canary grass, with com; but it will be much better if sown 
The foliage of this grass is course, but very pro- alone; for the corn prevents the growth of the 
ductive, and there is a sweetness in it which plants till it is mowed and taken off the ground^ 
inclines one to think that it would be very grate- so that one whole Staton is lost; and many 

ful to cattle ; where crop, or great quantity of times, if there be a grosit erop of corn upon the 
fodder is the object, we would recomiiiend the ground, it spoils the ^lovei so that it is hardly 
planting this grass, with Festuca elatior, in wet worth standing; whereas, iiheii it is sown with- 
meadow ground. ®**y other seed, the ptanis will come up 

Phhum pratense. Meadow Cat’s Tail grass, more equal, and come on nim li faster than that 
Aftects wet situations, n very productive, but which was sown the spring before under com, 
coarse and late; has no excelleut^ie,, that we are It is therefore sometimes adve.dMe to sow th« 
acquaint^ with, which the Alopecurus pratensis seed in August, when theic is a prospect of rain 
docs not possess in an equal degree. soon after; for as the ground is at that season 

TVtticum Repeals, Creeping Wheat grass, warm, so the first shower of rain will bring up 
or Couch grass, welt known to farmers and the plants, and these will have time enough to 
gardeners as a most troublesome weed ; how far get strength before wmttT : and if the clover be 
its early foliage may rceommeml it for pasturage, well rolled some time in October, when the 
we shall not presume to dt'tcrmine. ground is not too wet, it will press the ground 

Grasses, impropprey so called. close to tb(» roots, and cause the plants to send 

Tlic plants we have jiist noticed are true and out more shoots • the same should be repeated 
genuine gjrasscs, and all of them belong to some in March, which will be found very serviceable 
order in the triandric class of the sexual system, to the clover. The reason df preferring this sea- 
There are other indigenoub plants, however, cul- son to the spring for sowing this seed is, because 
tivated for the same purpose, and which hence the ground is cold and wet in spring : and if 
arc called grasses, though improperly, as belong- much ram falls after the seeds are sown, they 
ing neither to the same sexual class or natural are liable to rot in the ground, 
order. The following arc the chief However^ the most usual time of sowing the 

1. Trifohum pr<iten«^e. Ked clover. red or broad clover is the spring > for though it 

2. repens. White or Dutch Clover, will dbme up well if town in autumn, it is, while 

3. ■ prot umbens. |Iop clover. young,' very liable to be killed by frost ; and 

4. - - officinale. Conmion trefoil (See many crops which have come up finely in au- 

Tkifouum). tuknn, have been totally destroyed by tjie frost 

5 . Hedysarum Onobrychis. Sainfoin (Sec in winfier, particularly , in strong moist soils, 

Hedysarvm). where the greatest crops" are commonly produced 

fi. Medicago sativa.^ Lucom (Soc Mkotcaoo). when sown in (the Apring* Towards me latter 
7. Potenum Satiguisorba. Burnet (See Po- end of May, or beginniivg of June, this gross will 
terium). fit to cut, when great care must be taken in 

Kfd, or, as it is sometimes colled, Broad tnaking^it into 1»ay, as it requires more labom* 
Clover ; thrives best on a finn heavy soi^ By and time to dry than common grass, 'ihe proper 
the frequent sowing of this seed, the quantity of time for cutting is^hen it begins to flower, 
food for cattle has been niiu’li increased, espe- Some farmers cut twd or three crops of this 
cially on clayey lands, which, before the intro- grass in one year]; but It Is better to cut only one 
diiction of this practice, produced very IHfleV in'foe Aprin|^ andlMt itthe remaining part of 
At the same time it enriches the soil, and prs- the year. 

pares it for a crop of grain ; and it is now in- Great care shenld be thlen that the cattle 
deed common, where the land is kept In Ullage, when they are first pnt into this grass, do not 
to lay down the ground with clover, aUnrhathig eat too much. , • 

had two crops of com, whereby theda fo a lYban Uie tso be saved, the 

stant rotation of wheats barley, clover, fim Crop in t|a be permitted to 

on the same land. The clover<seed is ghnedm^ ftnind until be known by the 

sown with the barley in the apeing; and' ndiqn sbdkk and baidl ebnafte a brown colour: 

the barley is taken off, the «doAi|||^reads ad^ it should tte time, and, after 

covem the ground ; and this vemHb two i;||| winter, when the 

after which the land is ploughed njgaifi for^fidbe •eeds If, however, seeds 

kind of grain. ‘ \ be wmdM, sowing, it may be 

The roots of this planat decay after they hi^ Kbo housed or stacked, 

produced seeds; bntbvoming the clover dqWn, In il sown among barley or 

or mowing it, when it befpas todfo^er, tim idbis oats, land that rs clean and 

are made to send out new Ahoots, and Hin |d||i in ftls sometimes mown three or 

continued longer tlum It osunUy does. Tbd bqi^" the summer, on rich warm 

non allowance of send for en nere iAdl«0|ld^W'ibiidral custom is to mow the first 

ten pounds, hi the choice' of ^ remainder, or to foed ft it 

siiKlAh.iB of a bright y^w lem ll M wf jane, and then ieive it 

brewn^ it to be pMtftovedt ' fiometfmesalio.twqeaopsbf 

and ea poor ia&d IiaAa much 
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clovfcr is fed off with flocks sheep, entirely 
folding the land over for wheat ; for which crop 
no tilth whatever is so good and advantageous. 

White Clover. Thip ;ro>» naturally in many 
pastures. Us b'^anrh^s trail upon the ground, 
and send out roots fiov every joint; conse* 
quently thicken, and make the closest sward 
of any of the sown grasses. 

From these circumstances it is not so apt to 
be thrown out ns red clover ; nor is it ever de- 
stroyed by any accident, if the earth be rich 
and finn: frequent rolling makes it flourish 
abundantly, even on light soils; but without 
that, on such soils it inevitably perishes. It is 
a very sweet feed for all sorts of cattle : and 
hence wlien land is laid down for pasture, with 
intent to continue so, it should be sown with 
seeds of this kind. The general allowance of 
seed is eight pounds to an acre, but it should 
never be sown with corn ; for if there be a crop 
of eom, the grass will be so weak under it as to 
be scarce worth any thing. If this seed be sown 
in tlic spring without com, there will bn a crop 
of hay to mow by the middle or lattei end of 
July, and a good after-feed for cattle the follow- 
ing autumn and winter. The seed of this sort of 
clover may also be sown in autumn, in the man- 
ner directed for red clover. This autumnal sow- 
ing, if the seeds grow kindly, will afford a good 
early crop of hay the following spring ; and if, 
after the hay is taken oft the land, the ground 
be well rolled, it will cause the clover to mat 
close under tlie ground, and become a thick 
sward. The seed of this kind of clover may be 
procured by pursuing the same method as prac- 
tised for red clover. 

Ho? Clover. This kind of clover is highly 
advantageous, from its growing anu flourishing 
on almost any kind of 8oi4 and on the most 
barren sands; whence it is a very proper grass 
to cultivate on those unfertile soils where other 
grasses that are worth notice will not grow at all. 
It does not swell cattle as the red clover does. 
In good ground it continues long, and bears 
very good crops. 

Trefoil. This is sown in tome places on 
chalky and other poor dry soils in the spring, 
with other grains, in the proportion of about 
two gallons of seed to the kcre, tnd the crop 
affords a very fine food for sheep to graze in the" 
summer months. In Kent, when it is intended 
for seed, the crop is mown about tbe first or 
second week in Jiuy ; and is frequently thrariied 
off the straw in the field on a sail-cloth. 

Haihfoih. Most dry lands will produce this 
plant, though it thrives best on a fine rich soil. 
Mr. Kent says it should be introduced where 
there is a chalky, marley, or graveHy bottom. 
In tbe Isle of Thanet, the land is always exceed- 
ingly well prepared, before the seed it put into 
the ^ground, by frequent plonghings; and tbe 
weeds or roots of gm are caretuUy picked off. 
Grass, k a very great enentsr to thu plant, tor 
without ike utinoftt care it soon diokas and de- 
stroys it.' The seed is sown in April, acoordtng 
as the seastoi toito: dry weather is best, pr»* 
vided it do.i)ot continue long. The quantity of 
^ bushels : of course 

it ie sown v«it thidc. When it k come up, It is 
cssefully hoed and weeded, to keep the wtmon 
grass dpsfa. ‘ 

. Wberew tok crop takes, it is very advan^^ 
ou»,yi€Wtogpkn|ydfd*cell6ntto^tor^^ . 
FMB* *4|isdtotoaiafy in some pitoea tor Imn 


mers, when they intend to break up a sanfoia 
lay, to feed it the last three or four yean. 

Lucerk. I'his will g iw on almost any soil, 
provided it be not too wet; but the strongest 
land IS to be preferred. I’be ground should be 
prepared in the same way as for barley, by ^ 
ploughing, harrowing, and cleaning it from %, 
weeds. This being done, the lucern is generally 
sown broail-cast in fine weather, in the propor- 
tion of about fourteen pounds to the acre. This 
quantity of seed will be sufficient to supply the 
number of plants that will be wanted to yield a 
full crop. 

Before the last ploughing, the land should be 
manured, yet not with old rotten stuff as is com- 
monly done, but with fresh stable-dung, that 
ha*! been thrown up m a heap three or four weeks 
to heat and ferment. The dung in this state is 
to be laid on the land and ploughed m as soon 
as possible. Tbe land must then be harrowed 
and sown, and aftcrw'ards harrowed again with a 
light or bush harrow ; and lastly, rolled to settle 
the ground and break tJ\p clods. This seed may 
he sown from the beginning of March to the end 
of May ; but April, if the weather be dry, is 
probably the best season. 

Lucern evidently requires to be constantly 
kept clean, and manured now and than. Bv 
some it is thought to answer the best when 
transplanted. 

It IS preferable to any other grass for horses, 
rows, and all black cattle, to be out and carried 
to them to cat. It is asserted, that an acre of it 
in good ground, where it thrives well, will, from 
early in May to Michaelmas, maintain twice the 
number of cattle that an acre of good meadow 
will do* 

Burnet. In Staffordshiic this grass has been 
sown by many persons of late years, and by 
some on a broad scale ; and it ns said to be a 
valuable addition lo row pastures, hardy, and 
strictly perennial. Cows prefer it to clover, and 
it is doubtless wholesome for them sheep and 
horses prefer clovCr ; and it is by no means so 
productive as the broad-leaved red clover. 

Hmp, This is cultivated to the greatest ad- 
vantoge on a soft, rich, loamy soil, m fine con- 
dition, and well manured. 

As it is necessary to have the ground in very 
excellent tilth for tins crop, the first ploughing 
should be given it as early in the autumn as pos- 
sible ; and it should be loosened very deep, and 
laid rough, that it may be the better mellowed 
by the winter’s frost, e.specially if the soil be 
strong. And it should be ploughed again in Fe- 
bruary, or more early if the season will permit, 
when tbe manure is to be laid on. Horse^ung, 
or the scouring of ponds and ditches, are prefer- 
able to cow-dung, though all manures which 
render the eaitb light are fit 'for hemp. In this 
case, M. d||^amel thinks, that it is best to 
dung the Hi|p-grouiid every year before the 
winter fploulmng, that the dung may have time 
to rot during that season, and that the spring 
plonging may afterwards mix it tbe more 
thormii^y with the earth : and in order to pre- 
pare the hemp-ground finally for receiving the 
se^, it should be laid as smooth and even as 
fkniibte by the last pbughing. 

Tbe season tor towing hemp chiefly depends 
an ilho qnalky of thesoTl. In dry light ground, 
it tktoiil hp sown as soon as the danger of frost, 

9it dUkflr toelemenoy of the weather k over, in 
tliiitoreiidofAprilof that 
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it inaiy jfct up eartyj and, by covering the 
.ground, prevent the ringer of drought, in wet 
cold grounds it should be sown later, as the 
* middle, or even the latter end of May. 

lfthis]dant be cultivated principally for the 
seed, It is probably tlie best way to sow it tliin, 
m order to give it room to spread and throw out 
many branches ; and if the plants be raised on 
beds or ridges, in rows, and hoi'sc-hoed, the 
seed will be much supci lor to what is obtained 
from broad-cast hemp. This plant may also be 
cultivated to great advantage, m respt ct of botli 
seed and hemp, by dnlliiig it in equidistant 
rows, with hand-hocing ; which will improve the 
land and crop, with less manure than sowing it 
by hand. 

7’Jie seed should be of the preceding year’s 
growth, and every second or third year it should 
be had from a diflerent soil. The weather, when 
the seed is sown, should neitli^f'be too dry nor 
too rainy. The best time is just after a gentle 
fall of rain. If the jpil be deep, and in fine 
order, it is best to sow the seed thick, especially 
if tlie hemp be intended for line uses, becaune 
the plants run most into height when they stand 
close together, and their fibres ai-c then by mueh 
t iw* liner : but they should not stand so thick as 
to choke one another, as this would occasion a 
considerable loss of plants. 7'hc usual quantity 
of sccd'ls'Uiree bushels to an acre. As soon as 
the hemp-seed is sttwn, it must be carefully co- 
vered with earth, by means of tlie harrow, and 
the birds be kept from it. 

Flax. This plant is cultivated both for its 
seed and inner bark : the former being used for 
the purjiose of making oil, and the Utter for that 
of linen. The soil must suitable for t|te growth 
of tins plant, IS the same as that for hemp. 

When pasture land is broken up in order to its 
being sowed with flax, it must be made very fine 
by lepeated ploughing, before it will be in a 
proper state for producing a good crop. 

But when the ground on which flax is to be 
raised has been long in tillage, it should be 
ploughed deep befoie winter, and laid up in 
high ridges, jn order that the frosts may tho more 
effectually moulder and loosen it And if staff. 
Care should be taken not to till it in wot weather, 
as it will be liable to clod. In February, if the 
land be not too wet, some very rotten dung, 
should be laid in the furrows, and immediately 
covered over. And in March, for southern coun- 
tries, or in the beginning of Ajiril where the 
climate is colder, another ploughing should be 
given to lay the land smooth, the clods should 
be broken by hand, or with the spUui-ihllsr^ and 
the seed should be sown and harrowed in with a 
light or buah-harrow, so as not to bury H above 
an inch deep. Wet land should he laid ip beds 
thirty or forty feet wide, separated by' deep 
trenches, In order to drain off ti# water. 

Flax-seed may be sown either in the autumn or 
the spring ; but in oases where the winter It ^t 
to be severe, and where the flax, which it but a 
tender plant, is in danger of being dcstroydd by 
it, almost all the flat Is sown about the of 
March, or in the begitmtng of April. 

In order to obtain good seed, drill it in eqni- 
distantrows about a distant, and thenband- 
hoe it i which will kde|S;down the weeds 
prove the crop.^ But iVi^.still Wfbw Ibe 
rows about twenty inehes anmderi ibr t%n Iliad, ^ 
being mnootli and heavy, ^ITve^ 
drilling, and in this wayn vwy imall q^Uty 


of seed sows an acre. The common alfowanoe 
of sued sown broad-cast about two bushels and 
a half to an acre ? but drilled m rows at twenty 
inchrs distance, half a peck sufficient. Flax 
when sown thick* runs up in height,^ and pro- 
duces a fine soft material $ if sown thin, it does 
not rise so high, but spreads more, and puU 
forth many side branches which produce abund- 
ance of seed ; and such seed is much better filled, 
plump, and heavy, than the seed produced from 
thick sown flax. Nothing should be planted or 
sown between the rows, but the ground sbouhl 
be hoed with a hand-hoc, oi small plough, taking 
care that none of the mould is thrown against 
the rows ^ to prevent which the intervals may 
be hoed with a tnangular hairow, having a pro- 
per number of iron tinus in it, and guidon by 
two handles fixed behind, which make the lines 
go deeper or shallower at f pleasure The rows 
must, however, be weeded bv hand. Flax cul- 
tn ated in this way is shorter than common, but 
stronger, and not so subject to be beat down and 
lodged ill stormy w’cather. TlieiVS is also sufli- 
nent room to hand-weed the rows, without lay- 
ing upon or treading down the flax. 

Kbps. Ihc land most suitable for the cultiva- 
tion of hops, is that which has a rich, deep, mel- 
low, dry soil, rather related to sand than clay, 
and the situation of which inclines to the south. 

In the Agricnltmal Survey of Kent, it is ob- 
served, that when a piece of land is intended to 
be planted, the first Uiing is to plough it as deep 
as possible, early in October, and to harrow it 
level ; it should then be meted each way, with a 
four-rod chain, placing pieces of reed or stick 
at every tenth link, to mark the place of the 
hills, which make WKK) per acre. This is the 
genera] method; but some few grounds arc 
planted eight, wd some twelve hundred per 
acre ; some are also planted wider one way than 
the other, in order to admit ploughing between 
the hills instetd of digging : but this practice, 
although itbas haen tried many years, does not 
seem to increase, on account of the difflculty of 
digging along the rows in which the plough can- 
not go : and which digs so much the worse, tliat 
an extra expense is incurred, and defeats the 
economy of die plan. When ilia hills are marked 
out, holes are duf|[ about the size of a gallon, 
which are filled with fine mould, when the nursery- 
plants are placed in them. Some put three 
plants, others two, afid Some only one good one 
to each. If the tasidi be planted with cuttings 
instead of nunery-{fimAts, the holes are dug in 
the spring, aS soon As cutting-time commences ; 
some fine modld Is provided to fill up the holes, 
in which are 'plikied ibur or five cuttings, each 
' about three ^ or 'fo#r inehes in lengtli : they are 
covered about pfp inch fieep with mould of the 
same kind, . and' ^'ptwsaed down close with the 
hand. Wh^' the md' Is planted with cuttings, 
no 'stick# arq reqiidlNSd 5 but if nursery-plants be 
a 8 ed,^ibe^vehttn:esticks or small poles, six or 
sevw^kiiigb, the first year: in both cases the 
land% kept cwati , during the suirmcr, by horse 
and x the next winter dug with a 

spa#£ iind .ttrly in the spring the old binds arc 
about an inch bclowr the suiface ; 
a fi py mould is then drawn over the crown 
of^te ldllS. As soon as the young shoots ap- 
the hills y be seen, they are 
* tunall poles, from seven to ten ftjet 

proportion to the length it is expected 
these poles are calfw seconds, 
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ftlid m bought in the woods at <Fom 

ds. to 8f. per hundred; three of which are placed 
to each hill. As soon as the binds get about two 
feet in length, women are employed to tie them 
to the poles. The land is kept clean during the 
aiimmer, by horse and hand-lioeing, as before- 
mentioned. The proper time for gathering them 
is known by the hop rubbing freely to pieces, 
and the seed beginning to turn brown They are 
picked in bukets containing Uve bushels each, 
and are carried to the oast in bags, at noon and 
evening, for drying. Great care and skill arc 
necessary in this branch of the business; the 
smallest neglect or ignorance in tlie management 
of the fires will spoil the hops, and o.ccasion great 
loss to the planter. When dried and suibcieutly 
cool to get a little tough, so as cot to crumble 
to powder, they are put into bags or pockets ; 
the former containing two hundred weight and a 
hair, and the latter one hundred and a quarter . 
they are then trodden very close, and the ex* 
ciseman weighs them. 

But the second year after planting, full-sued 
poles from fifteen to twenty feet in length, ac- 
cording to the strength of the land, are placed 
to the hills instead of the seconds, which are re- 
moved to younger grounds. Here great care is 
necessary not to overpoie; for by that means 
young grounds are often much weakened; and 
It IS ec|uaHy necessary not to overdung them, as 
that will make them mouldy. About fifty cart- 
loads of well rotted farm-yard dung and mould, 
once in three years, are generally considered as 
sufficient for one acre of land. 

0/ luyathermg^ tnchidwq Reaping^ Sturkmg, 
ciWd ffag^makmu* 

Keaping. This is performed in diff''.ent ways 
in different counties, but chiefly either by the 
sickle or the scythe. 

Wheat when weedy should be cut some days 
sooner than common, that the weeds may have 
time to wither before the com becomes too npe : 
for if it be not cut till the grains are fuUy npe, 
it will be liable to considerable damage by shed- ' 
ding, loss of colour, and injuries from rain, 
whilst it remains exposed for the purpose of 
drj^ng the weeds. A day’s gentle rain, or even 
a single shower, can do niuok banni all possible 
care should therefore be taken to guard against 
its being much wetted. 

Although com is sometimes bettered by lying 
a little in mmrth or grips, ur take the dews, 
which contribute to render its grain plump and 
of a good colour, in liot dry summers, whin the 
com ripens fully, and its own vigour gives a 
proper colour and plumpness to the grat% sb 
that the husks readily yimd thehr cesiteiita wken 
IfotiShed, wheat need not lie out in grip before 
it is shelved, or in sheaf, unless very lull ef 
gram and weeds. When the harvest is wet, 
emaST eheaves are best, because, thin at top, 
and IbUhlg dose, the rain does not siak dawn 
into the miMe of them, and so go through into 
the bands, mS it is apt to do in great ^sheaves, 
which lie broiMlm', and take a larger eonqiais. 
Gma]l sheavettre also best when mstty weeds aie 
wUh tbedirn ; beewise tbs air, udad, 
andffS ilave ifeeii at^at^o’l^^ l#dry tbeoi, 
than they eodld Iwve W ibe sbeaves were af a 
larger kto. ^ 

Bor evelW'puiW»s «»d in wlialdser way earn 
b ^ ikNWAres bafota 

.§^WhrA, easd-dke asaiiNr . 


pediting the loading and unloading, and tiie 
saving the waste tbst would accrue by shaking, 
* nd wbil/ ca. '•ying it ibout loose in forking, will 
ala \yi do m ich more than y for the expense of 
biudinf?, even where lUe corn has been cut down 
by the M.yvhe; forking is a slovenly practice, 
wl «cb i annot be advisable in any case. 

In Lancashire, though the grain is generally 
reaped, some farmers have lately mown it The 
wheat IS mown in, tl t r thrown towards the 
standing corn, immediately gathered and tied 
up into sheaves : the set consists of two mowers, 
two Aomen gatherei-s, and one man binder. The 
bai^y and oats are mown cut, into swathes, and 
gathered at convenience. The advantages of 
this method are, a saving of expense about four- 
teen pence per acre, less danger ot the corn 
being shook out of tbe ear, and gaining nearly 
one-third more straw ; no trilling consideration 
under several head?, especially since it does not 
appear that what stubble is left m the field is of 
the least service, but in mpie instances evidently 
does harm, as to clover ^ other young grasses, 
by retaining moisture through the winter, and 
starving the tender plants, or injuring the hay 
when mown, which, vhen wet, it has a tendency 
to render putrid. After the corn is gathered, the 
ground is gone over with a rake, to collect what 
<^lraggling ears may remain, which are generally 
the heaviest, and of superior quality. Tlus is 
done by a wooden rake, with teeth about one 
inch longer than the common hay-rake, which is 
preferred to tlie drag-rake, and does its work 
much neater : a woman can rako about two statute 
acres per day. The scythe for cutting the corn 
has an addition of a bow, made out of a piece of 
rod-iron, fastened into the pole, and extending 
three inches over the scythe-heel, whence it rises 
about nine inches in height and f bout two feet 
in length, and which forms a kind of cradle. 
This rod is supported by an upright prop from 
the pole about the centre, and which is further 
braced and kept tight by a sU'ing. 

Or fiTACxuiG Qbain. In order to preserve corn 
in the straw, it is very common to make it up 
into stacks. When this is done, it is necessary 
to make a kind of ground-work, letting the gram 
mat upon pieces of wood laid across each other, 
or put over posts into the ground for the same 
purpose. In Hampshire and other counties, 
where they have plenty of stone, stone forms the 
supporters, whic^ is probably the best way. 

Mr* Marshall thinks, that a square is the bes t 
form of a stack-frame at bottom, as being more 
pfoastng to the e^e, taking teis thatch, and 
standmg fismer than any other. The stem should 
he caiaied ii|ias plumb as possihfe, except in the 
last cDusne, which should pseject five or six 
inehas, to form the eaves; for the weight of the 
ioof will prew out the upper part of stem 
sufficiently. It it over hang in making, its own 
weight and the weigflst of the roof wiU squnaze it 
too fiat. Ihe stem smit contain ah<^ two- 
thiedi, and the roof one thiid, of the whole stack. 
Mha^on alirame, the stem may ceataln less, 
and tbafoof more ; hot if on a bottom, tho con- 
trary. And tho coimem of the stam slwmUl not 
ho miido too shaf|^. The emto of the roof should 

hnsw » fontie psqieiGtioa, jaasweffahlato thp^m i 
ap4 t i iOiik fo a should he oavriod up rather noPfe* 
lhamliif or eoneave. PeiWps a tool wbwh la 
ifantiiooiiveic ahoots ofiT the rains batfoi man 
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IcM on teraall than^^ lat^ge stacka: be- Where th« cotonr oi bay is patttenUllS^'fkr* 

sides, large stacks do not s**Wle so true as smj^H garded, the best way of making it, if the wagiliSlr 
ones, and eoftsequentiy do ^ot stand the we^to+ ^ be fair, is to open perfectly and spread it' 

SO well. Anderson r - lerl that the larJoci dd immediately after it isent, and to have haado 
derive coO^derable advantages firom natimp up sufikient to turn aftd ebake it, till the evening, 
all his corns under permanent roofs, which, he whoa it ahould be made up into grass ^lei, 
says, might be constructed at little tx*>eii5e, This meiViod should be pursued everyday till it la 
without having any walls, by means of posts sufficiently dned. 

plaoed peipendiculaHy on each side and* across In Stuiiordshue, the eeatoiiing or lAakiiig of 
&e building, at the tai. *i of sik feet from each clover and rve grass into hay is as follows: 
other} the whole supporting a roof. After mowing, the swathes are sudBsred to re- 

in this way the Whole corn of a form may be mam till they are well dried oh ffie upper side; 
perfectly secured against sustaining any damage they are then turned over, and the other side 
from the weather in any season; and a dried m like mannoi, and afterwards turned a 
considerable expense on some occasions, and an second time if necessary ; they are then got 
amazing waste on others, be entirely prevented ; together, raked, and earned to the -stack : Uie 
while the straw m every case will be nearly a? stalks of clover take a good deal of time to dry 
good as hay, and the quality of the gram much Uioroughly j the time foi which lacilitated, as 
better than it ever can be, if ly^ected to ram well as the effectual making of it secured, by 
after it has been reaped. For it has been found sunshine and fair weather; and it is supposed to 
by experiment, that if grain has ever been wetted save itself best m the swathe unbroken, 
from the time it is nut down, it never can be In Lancashire, the mode is to collect the elo- 
brought to the same state uf perfection it would ver into small sheaves, which are kept straight ; 
have had otherwise : nor can an^ art ever make then twisted together m the top part, to admit 
the same corn, if it have been once wetted, the sheaf to stand upon its butt or bottom-end, 
shrink into so small a bulk, or become so when spread out, in the same manner tiiat horse- 
weighty, as it would have been if it had been beans have been frequently treated. If these 
thoroughly mmi, without any wet whatever, little bundles, lie not tlirown down by the winds, 
Nor does barley, that has been wetted and af- they will resist more rain, if it should fail, than 
terwards dried, ever malt so kindly as it would when lying on the surface of the ground ; and if 
have done if kept quite dry. This last is pro- the weather be fine, having more surface exposed 
bably a fact not very generally known. and open, the clover will cure the faster. Clover 

Of Hay-makimg. When grass is to be made fur hay ret^uires to be made more dry than 
into hay, the farmer must be dincted ms to the grass ; for, if the sap be not thoroughly dried up, 
season for mowing by ka quality. If ifoe crop it oft^ heats and is spoiled. Sainfoin also re- 
be very great, it should, however, be cut as presto be well dried, but not quite so much 
s>oon as the bottom of the gtasii g^ws yel!^ : mover ; tirither of these tre apt to fire m a stack , 
and in other eases, where nothit^ ptei^MlUp it httlfreqaeOtly, if earned too green, will bum tc 
should generally be cut When tfad gtWMi is Id fbU aooal. 

bloom, before the stalks begitr m harden. latlaekitog hi^ sbunta persons carry tunnels u; 

some cases the ripe seeds add a great viluw to thrir rieha^' Oitlier by drawing up a binding o 
the hay, as in sainfoin and bumet; and «^heatikiaw,«r M actual tunnels of wood: thes< 
others, the growth of the grass itself it of ad- are moaht to dfochavge a part of tlie rapou 
vania^, ai» in several kinds of megdOW^graBs, generated in foianentdtion, and thus to proven 
The process of making hay difihrv id sottie re- toiy danger of the hay firii^: those who practisi 
spects according to the nature <|if the grasi; but it reilMric, that they eati carry their hay a daj 
IB general, if the weather be qukefine, the tpnss nr two the sooner. But many formers never usi 
may be spread out as fast as it is edt dowii,aspe- any such ptt^cautioii ; nor ir it necessary, if thi 
dally if it lie so thick in the swarth that neither hay be sufficiently made, and put tog^et ii 
the air nor sun can pass freely through iii hut ttacks not too wide at bottom. A bottom fou 
if wet be feared, it should remain m the swardi. yaids wide'* at dm begiimilig ts enough, if th 
At night, make it into grass cocks ; and the next tides bo a little tl^ed eatwards, and the star 
day, as soon as the dew is off the ^tmd, tproad dairied to a adMmk. height. The propriety c 
it again and turn it, that it may wither bn the diebbargi ng of toe vapour arising b 

other side; then handle it, and, If4l be fimpd focmentetioa hay-stadci has indeed bee 
dry, make it up into large fihould the questfoned by hoiiie, who thinh it should b 

weather continue favourable durih^'^he ieebnd tfmotherod imd^iwtohmd in toe hay as much s 
day, the grass will be so dry as to^bwar ’hAg poaoible, and lhatno;oto6r precaution is neces 
kept in eoOk tilt the morning on wtudrit fo to sary toad to the hsy-making. 

be carted ; previous to wbkh it should tw spread , To wbfoh'Wn wdM, toat the admission c 

out again to receive a farther drying b^iieceB- air, tlfodj|^‘lt.lmi)^ toe hay when undul 
sary. If too cocks be made as tall ani| toper as tooist, fmf the disposition t 

is conidllsnt wlto their staiiding safely, ^ Winds, dto ^ M toritdng'ao much promotes combustio 
by psMtog thitosgh toOln, will dry to d;fltoa toq^osane to air, orchecks itso much a 

and eq^ly ; add though ««ia ritould firirnpon ' ^ wiosisiulikation with -^ir. Every on 

tosto, ft Witt nut do much tosit, bemtoto toe toW ba^UW«tor«it this who has seen how roadil 
li^toit ipart of it wjiff mm dff directly, a^ the AtgiMtoto when on fire has its fire extingublie 
sun mid wtnd Will’ wuun dry up that wfatoway emduding the air by a wet ktonfo 

t^ptoetradtoiito touao^ 

tldi way, tony hawe w ndvaltoigfi Wfto toe 4 # Phfett Treat, TMer, and thdmmL 
toftomon smalt mil hMr wobhti i'wsy Tasss. In m, ny <*ounties ton gtuwl 

mtotoi come toi>'totoo1dtoiriUltotoi3#f^ Mitotofor fmmedieto ronsumption or toe pu 
wMtok toat toe WtottWim itobu dbto toil’dr making liquor from its jniqiv Wistitut 

- 5ISsr>«toHsfole]^^ The frill 





rliiefly cultivated ♦ith this view arc, the 
?ear, Cherry^ and Fiiberd. 

Apflsi* There is but one natural ^cica 
of this fruity the Pym$ mdlust or crab. The 
very numerous sorts cultivated by tliose who are 
engaged in this pan of husbandry, are mere 
varieties. 

Those, therefore, who are anxious for the im 
provement of this fruit, should endeavour to pit> 
cure the best vaneties, and, after improvin::; 
tiieni as much as possible by cultivation, to pre- 
serve them in that state by artificial means u' 
propagation. But even this method is limited, 
fbi art c.in only prevail for a time. Thus, most 
of the old fniits, as the Red Streak, the Stire 
Apple, and the Squash Pear, are eithcT lost, or 
very much on the decline. 

Jn raising this fruit, the seedbed should be 
adapted to the intention of the planter. Where 
new varieties of fruit, or the improvement of old 
ones, is the object, the seed-bed should be made 
as rich as possible : But on th‘* contrary, when* 
the preservation of varieties is all that is wanted, 
an ordinary loamy soil is suftieicnt- In either 
case, It should be perfectly clean, from root- 
weeds at least, and be double dug from a foot to 
eighteen inches deep. ‘Jlie surface being levelled 
und raked fine, the seeds are to be scattered on, 
about an inch asunder, and covered about half 
an inch deep with some of the finest of the mould 
previously raked off Uie bed for tins purpose. 
During summer the young plants should be kept 
perfectly free from weeds, and in the ensuing 
winter they may be taken up for liie purpose of 
transplanting} or they may remain lu the seed- 
bed until the second winter, if not crowded. 

The nursery-ground, like the soed-bC3, should 
be enriched agreeably to the general intention ; 
and in common good management, be double dug 
at least fourteen inches deep, but eighteen or 
twenty is always preferable. The feeding plants 
should be sorted, according to the stren^b Of 
their roots, that they may rise evenly together. 
The tap or downward roots should be taken off*, 
and in this operation the longer side rootlets 
should be shortened. They should then be planted 
in rows, three feet apart, anA from fifteen to 
eighteen inches asunder in the rows ; care being 
had not to cramp the roots, but to bed them 
evenly and horizontally among the mould. If 
the plants be intended merely for stodit to be 
grafted, tliey may remain m tiiis eitaatioa until 
large enough to be finally planted out. Bat it is 
propably a better way to transplant them into 
ffresh, unmanured, well-dug ground, two yean 
before they are transferr^ to the orchard or 
field, 'and to place them togetlier that they may 
form regular globular roots. In raising or im* 
proving varieties, however, tlie naTsery*grouiid 
should W naturally deep, well soiled, and highly 
manured. The plants must also be repeatedly 
moved at every second, third, or fourth year, 
that tl^y may grow strong and vigorous by the 
addition of ftesh earth, . In pruning the plants, 
the leader should be parttcularly attended to. If 
it shoot double, tlhe weaker of the contending 
bran^hlf token off. If the leader be 

lost, anduM eai^y recoverable^, tiie plant should 
be cut down to wiiiwn a hand’^ breadth of the soil, 
and a fresh The stem hooghs also 

tequive atUu^n. The undermost of #em should 
be giaduotiy um^ 00 bluing c^ertheplanu 
every voider j aiwnye, howsever,^ cautjousfe^ pre* 
tuiaAent heads to. draw the sap, a 


good stem should be pretty tall and well pro^ 
portioned , . . , * . ^ 

In pro iagatiiig end improving the vaneties of 
this fruit by culti’. tion, care should betaken 
to collect the seeds from those which have the 
best flavour, and when these liave arrived at a 
proper state in the seed-bed, cboose from among 
them such plants as have the most apple-Ukc ap- 
p(\irance. Transplant these into a rich dc*ep 
'm 1, ill 1 } proper situation, lotting them remain 
until they begin to bear. With the seeds of the 
fairest, richest, and best-flavoured fruit, repeat 
this process ; and, at the same time, or ill due 
.season, engraft th' wood which produced tlus 
fruit, on tliat of the richest, sweetest, best-fla- 
\oiircd appli , repeating this operation, and 
transferring the subject under improvement from 
0 ) 11 * tree and .sort to another, as richness, flavour 
01 lirmness may require, until the desired fruit be 
obtained. 

In the planting of fruit-trees, different dis- 
tances are puferred by different planters. In 
the grass giounds of CSloiiccstershire, and the 
arable fields of Uerelordbliiie, twenty yards is a 
common distance ; but twenty -two yards is per- 
liaps better. In gro..5id9, tlie trees should be 
planted m cioss-lmts for tlie conveniency of 
ploughing, but in orchards, it is better to set 
them m the quincunx manner, that tliey may have 
room to spread on every side. 

Pruning is an important circumstance m regard 
to the health of trees and their bearing ; for il this be 
judiciously managed they will come into bearing 
sooner, and Voutmuo m vigour for nearly double 
tbeir common age. in performing tliis operation, 
no branches should be shortened unless for the 
figure of the tree, and then they should be eun- 
stantiy taken off close at the separation j by which 
means the wound soon heals. The mare tin* range 
of the branches shoot circularly, a little inclining 
upwards, the more equally will the sap be distri- 
buted, and the better will the tree bear. The 
ranges of tlie branches should not be too near each 
other, as aU the fruit and leaves should have their 
full sham of the sun. Where it suits also, let Uie 
middle of the tree be free from wood, so that no 
branch evei crass another, and all Uie extreme 
ends point outwards. 

In pruning, all the branches that arc any way 
decayed or galled, or which possess any curled 
leaves, are to be cut out } after which the tree is 
to be thinned to give it an uniform head, and to 
let the air and sun be freely admitted. The 
stumps must next be taken off close to the parts 
of the tree whence tlicy shoot out In doing which, 
partioular carfl must be had that they be cut clo.se, 
smootk, and even without shivering the bark. 
The cut ends next the tree, after being smoothed 
with a knife, should be immediately rubbed over 
with a sutmtanee composed of tar and corrosive 
sublimate. 

When trees are much thinned, they are sub- 
ject to throw out a great quantity of shoots in 
the spring, which should be carefolly nibbfld oflTy 
as cutting increases their number. 

Where the tree to be pruned is very old, and 
much incumbered, do not let in the cold winds; 
but carefoUy take off Uie stumps with all the de- 
cayed, ratten, and bUghted branches. The truUi 
is, w^ver wonld form orchards to produce credit 
to himsetf and profit to his successor, must not 
suffer the trees to become old befimre these.opera- 
tloi^ copmeace, , but deteimine that pruning 
deanfiig^ and mbl|^ l^the rotten baik, sibni 



JOTBANDSir;* 


be|iii in ntid regaldtly coutmue to the 

cxertmtty of old-age } upon whic|i»Ua very hule 
wood need be taken off at a tims no ftt'> adard 
frait tree iliouM be auffered^ t renmin incum- 
bered with wtten and decaying branches j for 
these, admittbig the water into the tree, and con- 
teminating the balsamic virtues of the sap, lay 
the foundation of sure destruction to the tree, and 
furnish to insects a nidus under tlie rotten bark, 
in Which foey deposit their eggs. 

Nurserymen should be attentive to their gi'afts, 
for more depends upon this than is imagined , since 
when the grafts are full, well wooded, cleai , and 
pro]>erly chosen, the fruit will both large and 
higher flavoured. Though the soil and culture 
may be the same, the health of the Vkood of the 
tree is also materially aflected during the whole 
tune of the tree's existence, by the proper ma- 
turity of the, scion at the time ;ts being put 
into the stock. 

The fruit should not be gathered till fully ripe, 
and It will quit the tree by gentle shaking : if 
gathered earlier, the liquor which is prepared 
from its juice will be rough, hard, and seldom 
pleasant or good flavoured. The apples may be 
laid on the ground in a fniit-yard j but it is better 
upon a gravel walk, as the wet will then run from 
them, and they will he dry in the bottom; and 
they shOAild not lie thicker than ten or twelve 
inchcb. They are better kept writliout than within 


ulsu help Um cofottr* . It bftett. rcHiuires fchit' WI^ 
five rackings. Cydwr made with ditt'erent sorts el^ 
apples keeps best by blpeakiog and mixing together; 
but this should not be dene until it is fine, when 
the proprietor may blend it to his palate. After 
the whole n, finisbed, » bulit may be placed over 
the bung-hole, but it should not be close stopt 
until February or March, when it will be fit lor 
sale or use. If cyder do not fine, some fanners 
use isinglass. In this case, for one hogshead of a 
hundred gallons beat about one ounce and a half 
104, ' ^mall pieces ; add to it about two quarts of 
liquor, and wlisk it together; the next day add 
more liquor, and wisk it again: and repeat this 
until It be dissolved. Hack y our foul liquor, throw 
in the dissolved isinglass, and stir it together with 
a stick. As soon as the cyder drops fine, rack 
it off into a clean cask. Cyder should not be 
bottled until sixteen or eighteen months after 
It has been made, as it will endanger the breaking 
tUii bottles, if put into them sooner. 

Pears. These are also a species of the genu^t 
9Ma{KS, distinguished by the triMal iiainc rom- 
wiinis. The impicraus sorts cultivated are mere 
varieties of this species : the mode of cultivation 
IS tlie same as for the apple ; and its juicc con- 
stitutes Perry. 

Perry. The same method must be folloarrd as 
in making cyder. The best pears for perry, or 
at least the sorts which have been hitherto deemed 


doois. Care should be taken to place fruits of 
equal ripeness and good qualities by themselves ; 
for if of diflercnt ripeness the cyder will be apt 
to ferment too much, which will make it grow 
hard, and never be lich, full, and fine ftayoured. 

Cyder it the purpose for which iqiplcs are chiefly 
grown in many counties. The manufacture ^ 
it is a chemicat process, which does not seem to 
be yet conducted on any fixed or regular pla% 
as we find diflercnt manufacturers tbeommendiog 
different modes of collecting and managing the 
fruit, as well as of conducting the several pro- 
cesses in the preparation of the liquor. The fol- 
lowing IS the metliod proposed by Mr. Morse, 
and which seems to be sufficiently claar and 
simple : 

When the fruit is thoroughly mellow, itumet be 
first committed to the cyder-mill aud be gtfomid 
to a fine pulp, that not a morsel of apple may be 
seen ; by which means the kernels and rind wiU 
be well broken, and will give the liquor afine fla« 
vour. Let jt then be put into tubs or hogsheads 
with one head out, and remain there twO days ; 
after which press it through hair-cloths, and put 
the juice into hogsheads, when it ha< husi here a 
a few days it will work and throw up # thick itfo- 
slance at the bung-hole, somewhat ISke Mrihl, 
but of a darker colour: when this appears it 
should be immediately rocked into a clean cask; 
for, if the substance be suflfered to foil, the 
grounds from the bottom wiU rise, and the whole 
will be in a ferment and very foul, and peHuqis 
must be racked three or four times before it ban 
again be separated, which will run a nsk of^mak- 
mg the ^der harsh. So long as it remains fine 
andfree frto fermenting, it may continue id the 
cask ; but if it ferment much it should be booe 
more racked, and the grounds or lees t!^ ^ 
it These may bC dt^t through a bug or, bi^ 
^ a jelly-ling, 
jwth a hoop sown round top large enough to 
hold about a pail-foU: by\doittg this reiyffttle 
cyder will be wasted, and tlm^ppings added to 
tk« cyder will be to keep it frefo fonnentipg, and 


the best, are so excessively tart and harsh, that 
th^y cannot be eaten as fruit. Of these the Bos- 
burypear, the Barelaud pear, and the Horse pear, 
arc most esteemed perry in Worcestershire, and 
the Squash pear, in Gloucestershire ; m both 
which counties, they are planted in thehcdg(>-rows 
and common fields. Pear-trees will thrive on 
land where apples wjU not even live, and some of 
them grow to such a size, that a single pear-tree, 
particulaity the Bosbury* and the Squash kind, 
has foequently been known to yield, in a single 
season, from ona tn four hogsheads of perry. 
The Bosbury pear is said to j^oduce the most 
iastfog and the most vinous liquor. Pears like 
apples, should be fuUy ripe before they are 
grounds 

Qidifliifs and /Whin. These liquors are pre- 
pared by pouring boiling water on the dregs that 
remain after the making of cyder or perry, in 
the ptopomon of about onedmlf the quantity of 
the liquors tfiat have boon previously drawn. 
After being left Id inftiib for tmrty or forty hours, 
the infusion sbontd^bd wetl pressed, and what is 
thus squeezed Dwt^islll be fit for use. - 

Qfdrr Wfoe, " Ttdl has been prepared in Ame- 
nca, and even fib foU country, from the juice 
of i^cs by boffing; For this purpose a brown- 
ing copper is madb use of, in which the fresh 
apple-jnice i». evipeifoted, until one-half of it ip 
dissipated j the^jrefiudnder being then conveyed 
info a wooden odoIbiv and afterwards into a pro- 
per cask, to Wdiikfoy^isfil added, and the liquor 
foriiMM bl the USnal way. It is probable that 
the Ifo^aop ^tta^prepared contains a small quan- 
tity ^ < 

tlia Kent growers generally pre- 
fer 4^ flfedP fttdt a situation where tliere is a 
deai^^.Mfode of loam upon the rock; hut some 
msudf^t^ttfot^theiw' is not anv necessity for a great 
depfoe^cff'loiL In regard to distance, cherry- 
planted according fotheir sorts; 
atkWMequiring double the distance of a duke 
But when planted by ^pmelves, 
generally placed from twenly t» thirty 



feet apart, and nre put iomewhai deeper in tiie 
eaith Usan apples; but in other respects the 
^jmanaigenlettt is the same. 

ChitfyWim* A eoolin;:; and pleasant .drink 
b made frikm the juice of c berries, when properly 
fermeated. For makhva this liquor the chmies 
should hang upon the till they are thorough- 
iy ripe, m order that tlieir juice may bo better 
perfected and ennched by the sun, fiitd^they 
should also be gatliercd in dry weather* The 
jutoe IS then to bc‘ pressed out, and a quantity 
of sugar propoitioncd to iho intended strength of 
the wine is to be added, and the whole regularly 
fermented When the wine is become fine, it 
must be bottled for use. 

FiiarRDs. This fruit is much grown about 
Maidstone. The best soil is the stone-shattery 
sandy loam, of a quality soii||k|w^ inferior, 



grow w’lth 
nuts when 
among hops. 


it IS a disadvantage for 
great luxuriance, theyl^ 
but moderately strong^f^ 
without apples or cheirfes/* they arc put about 
twelve feet apart : when the hops are dug up, the 
&lberd plantation is kept clean by repeated dig> 
ging and hoemg; and great skill it» necessary in 
pruning, to make them bear well. It is mdeea 
entirely owing to skill and management in this 
operation that the trees are rendered productive 
upon even a favourite soil. These trees arc ge- 
nerally trained in the shape of a punch-bowl, and 
never suffered to grow above four or five feet high, 
with short stems, like a gooseberry-bush, and ex- 
ceedmgly thin of wood. If suffered to stand till 
ripe, this fruit will keep good for several years m 
a dry room or closet; but when gathered, it 
should be laid thin on the floor of a room where 
the stm can enter to dry it properly."^ 
fikmtation of 7’tmb^lree«. Waste and barren 
lands may be very conveniently improved by 
planting trees on them. There are few fmlds, 
which do not admit of being brought into culture, 
under portfcnlar circumstances; and there are 
innumeratde traete of vast eietent in this kii^idem, 
which St would be much more profitable to the 
owner to plant with trees* than to attan^t any 
other mode of improvement. Wherever the sou 
IS dry and infertile ; or wfewre its chief or only 
produce is health; or where ftisfeittiof rocks 
wnd stones rinng to tlie einfece ; or a stiff ob- 
durate day, havnig little sniAuse |irottiice; and 
in^geueral, wherever the soil hpoor, if not in 
tiie very neaf vieiuity of a todn, it my be oon- 
weitad Into if It can be feeed from 

hurtful water, w^ grenter prefftt fem «ny other 
jhwpm oe OaBmitcoaldadmitof. Wlasnntheonffeoe 
linnduoefeiiatoinllyateall, periwpan^^ 
hewo wmsmical ns, in tiie inenii whiter to tUl it 
<witlitiwis$%ooansetlwee, if Jndieleiniy dtoseii, 
Mt only yfeld 'm greeter profit than oonid bo 
diiemi^'^nyMierhM msidr- 

fisiit .a«in»Bnl e n cn8 fin’hnuses, and other eeeoni- 
ladfeHt h i tf dbr inhahitanhi and fer inaniiiiotiiroi, 
tmt thei f g b w Mi itself while the^tiees conthiiie to 
tfiNwr #«ii kf n n di r p s ti fer the n 

gnuliial eandtoiatioii, whieh it wodd not ' 
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loun; and where that if the cate it profpw heat 
On rocky baaks. Ihe witoh elm prefers akn* a 
mellow Boiit and situations moderately feinp* 
to such as are df » r and mure arid' TM beoeb 
thrives remarkably well i- dry gravels, andean 
bear a pretty exposed situation. The birch Ipvns 
dry mellow soils, and will prosper well cm land 
tliat is 1 <iry sterile. The ch^nut delights in deep 
loam, cin a stone slavery bottom, where the roota 
run no risk of reaching a retentive clay or otlier 
^t.ratom that detain' Mie water. The Scotch fir 
as wci' as the spruce will grow well on a light 
moory eai Ih, if dry, though ever so poor, if cold 
clay or cravel, sand, do not rise near the sur- 
face. Oi .ill rees yet uamed, the larch prospers 
ov <he greate^'t ^ ariety of soils: it seems however 
to prefer a mellow loam to either of tlie extremes 
of clc or sand And as this tree is undoubtedly 
the most iisefu. of the coniferous inbe, as well as 
quickest grown, and the most ornamental of that 
d4s», it deserves above all others the attention of 
the rural improver. » 

No custom deserves to bejo much reprabalHr 
as that of pruning up trees, by divesting them of 
tiicir lower and latci d branches. When a plant 
IS very young this ;s sometimes allowable, to a 
certain distance, yet it should always be done 
with great caution ; but when trees have begun 
to form themselves it is a sort of murder— it stops 
the growth, and produces extreme detbnnity, 
for the sap in the spring of the year, being 
checked in its natural diffusion into the number 
of branches into which it used to flow produces 
distortions. 

Underwood. The stocks which produce coppice 
underwood or being in fact only pollard trees 
growing under ground, it is obvious tliat the pro- 
duce of those stocks must, like the shoots of all 
other poUajd trees, be the most alAindant when the 
paient stocks are in the greatest perfection; that 
until they obtain that perfection, the pi^nce 
must be small ; and that, when they have post 
that perfection, they must gradually decline; it 
therefore follows, that to prevent the decay of 
woods, it is necessary, from time to time, to re- 
new them by raising new stocks, to suppy the 
place Of those which from time to time wear out 
and decay. But besides the constant and ragalar 
decay of ago, to which all woods are liable, there 
are many pe^liar injuries to whieh these are sub- 
ject, and which must speedily and prematurely 
bring on decay, unless proper and efibctual me- 
thods aio taken to prevent such mischiefs. . 

The .first evil is, the custom of suffering cattle 
tofead in woods, under an idea that, alter they 
are of a ositain age, (usually seven years) iho> 
.shoots aas igtown out of the way, and the cattle 
csss do «0 harm. In strong, thriving, fiourishing 
woofer it is possible that the cattle may d^ji but 
to the underwood, alter it is seven or 
eight ywari old ; but all the young plants, which 
^iUnrspring spoittaneeusly or are planted in 
them, ami be liidde to be cropped and kept down 
by«kbs oaltle, and few ef them edn come np to 

mmisotion. Anri m weak doeaying woedi, there 

of baW ai w ay aa great deal of the nadeiweod so low, 
'toiMSBr to ^get'out of fee seneh of cattle, bring 


^ ^ropt and kept dow» ^ 
iiwm,^wfe yss n fee deonyof itieotodto fe 


fe^isnenmltottto'bfeiariyri^^ fe ii% 
ritlkritb fenefeehiitfe dMciriity riffifehiing «adi paMsof feafeto nm 
iti riig pi i t -giid 
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of dccaY^ w the custom of sufferitig woo4s always in re^foert, and saleable at any ag« or 
to grow too old brforc cutting, w^'oreby the strong size, at almost thepri<?e of oaki and the wood 
ah^ts smother the weak ones, and, by their itself as quick a grower as any, and quicker thaH 
dropping, kill the stocks on wtMch they grow. To most; and above all, there being but few sods, 
this may be added tlie nraeticf ,»f permitting the from the blackest and wettest bogs to the highest 
buyer to cut his own > ood, hereby making it his and niosrcxposed mountains, where it will not 
interest to destroy evi*ry sapling, and to cut the grow; ait reasons why ash is one of tlie must 
underwood as close to the stock as possible — profitable woods to plant in such coppices as are 
(which in old woods is very prejudicial to lie sue- favourable to jt'i i^iowth. In soils and situatioiiH 
ceeding shoots)— as also the custom of not oblig* thfe ash due*!, u. t y,row kindly, let such othei 

ing buyers to clear the woods early in the sum- sorts of woods be p. anted wn appear to thrive 
iiier, so as to prevent tlie 1 'w shoots from oeing bestinsitiiilarsoilsaud situations in tiie same couii- 
injurtxi by their cattle, carriages, and other cn- tr}', 'riic .Spanish chestnut, though not so gcnc- 
cumstauces* ^ grower as the ash, is a most excellent wood, 

Now, if it be profitable to plant in woods, <ittu*i foi iinibci or uiideiwnod, and wants only 
it must be certainly much more so to protect to be iiioie Known to be hij^dier in cslioiation. 
those tliat are already planU»d, to fill them wp It partakes much of the properties ot the oak, but 
wheic thin, and to restore them when in state excels it in two pomts, viz. Uut r ''‘ovs* la&tci, 
of decay. The experi^*e is not <>■ 'y less(‘u d by that tb ej||iijpir^o f the timber is hrmer and 

the saving of new fences, but Uit^prolit is gicatly <‘ori ui>fcM||j|jM|y|U up woods ih.it aie 

iiicreaKed, by the rapid growth of the wood, giowii tlnn the pro ' k j time is 

when planted in sititaUoiisth.it aic sheltered by or at tife^tdidgl two yeu altei the 

ittbcr woods already planted, lii woods where uiideiwood is cut. The young plants should Im: 
wdifilbigs spring up m groat iiumbcis spontam - oight oi ten feet high, and an inch and an half 
ously, their growth should by a!’ means be en* diaiiieU r at Uic ground, and planted wuiumt 
couniged. At the time of cutting the underwood, <^‘uujng oil. If the soil ne diy, no other pre- 
these saplings will perhap.s be M ot 15 yems old; Paraiion ib nct'essarj'^ than bately digging the 
and it may perhaps be propci, after lea Miig for holes toi the pice is. If wet, deep drains should 
timber-trees such as arc straight and handsome, b*i ni.adc to take ofl the superabundant waUT. 
lu cut off rest for underwood. But groat pait ^ caiih dug from these diains should be tluowu 
of the saplings so cut ofli at that age*, will not be the lower side of Uieni, and upon this 

large enough to produce shouts sutlicieiitly strong < *ntli tUi* plants should be planted. If land of 
to get up as fast as the other undcrwuiid. I hese r debiTiption be black and peaty, the asb 

shoots must therefore sufier, and the stocks can *** peculiarly proper for it ; and will, if planted 
never come to pci'fection. It is, lienco, mote on die eailh thrown from the drains, m.ike a 
advisable not to cut off such saplings as are in^ surprising progress. If it be a stiff ycJlovr 
tended for underwood, until the second cnttiai ‘t is generally more favourable to the 

of the coppice, when (being perhaps near 30 growth of oak than of ash. In such soils, oak 
years old) they will tJirow out shoots strung fo** timber, with q mixture of willow, birch, 
enough to light their way, and keep pace with nnd Spanish chestnut, for underwood, will 

1 be surrounding underwood. But where saplings perhaps be the most proper. All these kinds 
do not spring up in abundance spontaneously, sdiould stand one round of the underwood, and, 
young trees must be pianicd ; [»art of whicji may weak, two, bafure those are cut off which 

be pi cberved for timber, and the remainder left, ar® intended for underwood. JBircli plants are 
to be stubbed off at a proper time for under** indeed an exception to this rule: they. sliouJd 
wood. always bn cut off the first round of the uuder- 

The kinds of wood to be planted in coppices, ; fiiTy if diey are large when cut off, the 

eitlier in making new ones, or filUiig iq> old ones, stocks frequently decay and die. In all mbetures 
must be ragulated, partly by tlie demands of the of kmds of wood for coppices, those sorts should 
country, lint chiefly by the peculiar aptitude of be ut»ed which are not unfriendly to each other, 
the sod and situation to produce particular sorts. which will cOme round fit to be cut together 
Letnatureiieyourguidcmplanting, and you will at the same penod»i wfui tush kinda should be 
seldom do wrong. allowed to stan4 for. tiinbeav and that at such 

Particular soils and parUcular situations, will distances as to iiyure the underwood as little as 
always favour particular kinds of trees ; wc need possible. The plants for filling up old decayed 
not look fur the reason, but only to the fact woods should be tlto ajhongeat and best of theu' 
Tb(M‘halk-bills of Kampsliine are peculiarly pro- kiodit Those whhdt are w^k at first will be 
per for beeches ; fur tlie bi.*ech perfects drawn up by the attimunditig underwood, and 

without trouble, the flinty loams and clays of beconm lirom tMr ihoreas^ he^ weaker, 

the same county, for oaks and ashes ; tlie mossy cutting eff ,tiia underwood, tlicy 

steep sides of the Wiltshire downs, for the hasai | will be hlo^py^tu | or, if cut off, the shoots will 
and the sands of the same county, fof the ash $ the be too weak Up with the oUicr underwood, 

lugged and almost naked rocks af Mendip, fo Oak, a#iii,fiid chestnut should be kept 

Somersetshire (near CMdar), produce the Ume ia a for purpose : alder and biruh 

tree and the walnut in the greatest Inxuriancai plants.MUr bpontaiieouj,*/ m some 

andonthehighustpartsofthesaae Mendip hi% cpunlri^ind^y be to d 

where no other tree can stand the sea breeas^ CMch they may be luised 

eycamorc floiirislits as weUasin the most fortik a moderate hot bed lu the 

waUey. But tohing ilmgenaml dmaandof nemn is sometunes propngatud by 

tries^ and the paGuliamiei of difibrent sofli, tsk% roots, and dividing rhein into 

into consideration, there is m kmd ef wood se seve^ hazel may be propagated toe 

fcneridly proper for planting iniroisuces, as the same is generally planted w cut* 

ash. The value ot nsh-pokS hi i w ig',ftljSaioqe-thkd tinge^1Bi.A much better method, vhesf there 
mcfte, and (hoquenUy as iiineh> again, per hunr are, aiWs W billow stocks, is to plash down tho 
dred weight, as that of other poles; me timber sbootnto filjlup the vacant places round such 
Vou VI. , ^ 



dk easily prvjMgaH mk«s 

*vss.VfSlAi ?ooi vmAtmo^, tiiuugh hitherto 
'A W'&\»e'ft\>\A wUom. ^«ed tot that vwtpose. 

In choosinK ^pots for loakms COppu«* 4 , Cate 
shonM be taken t«> selet t siu’li soils aufl situations 
HH arc proper for the ucrowth of lliuSG kinds of 
wood intended to bo planted; to drain them 
, well if wet, and particularly to fence them well 
from cattle ; if they be covered with bushes and 
briers, t<i le t those leinaiii for shelter for the 
youiii? wood ; and if there happen to be u mo- 
derate quantity of yomiff oaks and ashes on the 
spot, to let, them »thnd by all means, aluays 
keejiiTij? m mind how necessary shelter is, for 
the powth of wood of all kinds. Jlut iiineuly 
planted woods, where all tlie plants aic oi the 
same ajje, there is not the same reason foi lettm ; 
them stand before they are stooled ofl for miclei- 
wood, as before directed for youn;r trees planted 
to fill up old woods. Those which arc iniendi tl 
for underwood may, in sin h newdy i>iatited woods, 
bo cut off when planted, oi at any aK<^‘ from 
oiffht to fourteen ye.u-s, witliout iniury : indeed, 
young woods should not stand too long pre\ lous 
to the first cutting. « 

The periods of cutting underw'ood must he 
regulated by the luxuriance of its growth, and 
by the demand of the c*ountry, and Uie uses to 
which the wood is to be applied. In the ariiele 
«f underwood, not only the uilcrest of money, 
but the loss of the succeeding growth, tell 
against the value of standing wood aftei it is 
fit tl cut, and make it doubly the advantage of 
the owner to cut hi» underwood as early as it is 
aaleaUle. As soon, therefore, as any kind of 
wood 18 fit for the uses of the country, it should 
then be cut; unless it can be maue to appear, 
that it will pay compound interest for standing 
Icfhgt r, or, in other words, will pay not only the 
simp c interest of the first value, but also the 
loss of BO many years giowth of tlie wood, as so 
far advarn^ed tow'ards another crop. Wood 
merely for fuel, can scarcely be cut ^oo young. 
Haxel is usually fit fur hurdles and dead hedges, 
from nine to twelve yi^ars old ; ash for sheep 
rrtbs, al the same age ; and ash and other woods, 
for hop poles, from eleven to fourteen years 
old; while ash for carpenters and other large 
uses, alder, birch, and willow, for rafters, tur* 
nery, pattens, clogs, coalpit uses, &c. mnst 
stand from sixteen to twenty years old, before 
the poles are large enough for their respective 
purposes. 

Yet, though various opinions have been ad- 
vanced respei ting the most proper time of the 
year for cutting underwood; but there is one 
rule which, on the seller's part, is without ex- 
ception, viz. that the older the wood is, the 
later m the spring it sliould be cut When old 
wood is cut early in the winter, and a hard win- 
ter follows, the damage done to the stocks is 
very great ; 3'oitng flourishing wood will bear 
cutting at any time. But on the part of the 
buyer'll is allowed, that albwoods are more dura- 
ble, when cut in the most stagnant state of riie 
sap ; and in all uses where bendhig is required, 
suah as hurdles^ hoops, and even dead hedges, 
the wood cannot be out too eaily in the winter, 
being, if cut when the sflp is rising, brittle, and 
unfit for those piuposes. Oak underwood will 
(atthe pveseiitprieeuf bavk) pay well for stand- 
ingtill^the sapdtep for baikiag it, and it laldech 


Ait the stocks m i/j/nrerf by cutnw it 
M fete III tiicgeMon. 

The best way of diaposinif of underwood, to 
s^nswer tliC purposes ot the seller, j» to cut it at 
the seller* s expuisc before it is sold; to lay it 
out in ranges or d lifts, cording to the custom 
of the country , to value ii m that state, and 
sell it in such si/ed lots as the number ot buyers 
will warrant ; and par'iculaily to oblige the 
buyers to cJeai tlie w hole out of the wood by the 
2 ith of June, and cncrtvi so lit r them to bring 
then horses into tin .u>ods (utlei any new shoots 
aie shot out) without iiiu/.zling them, ui at least 
tying up their lieads. 

/ART III. 

Ot Brecdiiiq; , or the Orowlh and Management of 

I.i\ci Stock. 

The animals uecessaiy to constitute the stock 
of a idirii 111 lull ))crte( tton must in .i (.unsider.i* 
hlo degree depend upon the c.xtent and situation 
of the iarin, as well as upon the demand oi the 
circumjacent towns or cities. Cienerully speak- 
ing, howc\cr, siicli stock w'il I consist of, 1 . liorses, 
2 . Black -cattle, i.?, Mieep. 4 . bwme. 5 . Poultry, 
(i. Bees. 

IloRsi.s. Kumeroi 1 as are the kinds of this noble 
animal, the only one that falls immediately within 
the scope ot our present inquiry, is that hied for 
(itnuffht, the jiowers and properties of which we 
ha\L alitsidy considered under the articles Caiit 
and JlRAOciiT-iionsc ; and to these we rotor the 
reader, m older to avoid unnet cssary repetitions. 

I nder the aiticle DaAucirrOxrs, we have also 
entcied at some length into an examination ot 
the comparative advantage of horses and oxin 
for the piuposes of hiisb.indiy, and have fully 
detailed our reasons fur recommending a vciy 
extensive use of the latter ' 

We shall hasten tliciefoVe to the important 
question of the propriety of breeding cattle. Jt 
must not be sujiposed, that to derive advantage 
from cattle, it is alone sufficient to have a gieat 
number, and to give them the necessaiy fodder : 
tliere are in.iiiy other circumstances to be at- 
tended to, without whu h it will be in vain to ex- 
pect much profit from them 'i'hey are fretpientl v 
kept in too nairow cow-houses, whence be^udes 
being liable to iiurt one another, the most v'oia- 
cious starv'e tlieir neighbours, by carrying off all 
the fodder within Uieir reach, whiMice the injured 
cows insensibly decay, become languid, or give 
little milk. In summer the heat incommodes 
them ; a circumstance which makes tliein grow 
lean, and diininishes the quantity of their nuik. 
Care must tlierefore be taken that tliey have suf- 
ficient room in their stalls , that they may be 
cool in summer and warm in winter. At all sea- 
sons they should be kept dr>', for this is a ma- 
terial point Kven in summer, w'ct is disagree- 
able to them, and in winter it chills them. To 
prevent this double inconvenience, it will be 
proper to pave the cow-hoiiscs on a gentle de- 
scent, and to dig a pit to collect all water and 
stale, which last may he appropriated for many 
useful purposes. 

Tl|e principles of improvement to be attended 
to in breeding cattle, are the followiiig : first, 
Reality of form. It is observable, however, that 
this pnnctplc was more closely attended to at the 
outset of improvement (under an idea, m some 
degree falsely grounded, that beauty of form 
and uttility aaa inseparable) than at present, when 
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Wen who have been iong conversant m practice, 
make a distinction between a useful sort and a 
sort which is merely handsome 
The next principle i*'' propoitlon of parts, or 
what may be called util ty of form, abstractedly 
considered from i*s beauty : thus, ol the three 
edible species, the parts which are deemed odal, 
or which bear an inferior price at market, should 
be small in proportion to the better parts This 
principle, howeicr, appea^^ to have been dif- 
ferently attended to m ditlt nt species, and will 
icquire to be more particularly exainuied, m 
taking into consideration the separate purposes 
of each speCiCS. 

A third principle of improvement, i*> the tex- 
ture of the musculai pails, or what is usually 
termed flesh ; a quality of live stock, hich, 
familiar as it may long have been to the butcher 
and the consumer, has not, till late been at- 
tended too by breeders, whatever it may have 
been by gra/.iers, among whom the flesh is now 
spoken of with the same familiarity as tlie hide 
or the fleece, and it is clearly understood, thi^t 
the gram of the meat depends wholly on the urecd, 
and not as has been heretofore considered, on 
the size of the aniniah 

But the principal which at present engrosses 
the greatest share of attention, and which, above 
all others;* is entitled to the grazieiS attention, 
is fat, or rather the fatting quality : that is, a 
natural propensity to acquire a state of fatness 
nt an curly age, and, when at full keep, in a 
short space of time • a quality which is also 
found to be hereditary, or to depend m some 
considerable degree at least, on breed, or, as it is 
technically termed blood ; namely, on the speciBc 
quality of the parents. 

The midland breeders in this manner rest every 
thing on breed ; under a conviction, that the 
beauty and utility of form, the quality of flesh, 
and its propensity to fatness, are, in the off- 
spring, the natural consequence of similar qua- 
lities in the parents: and, what is extremely in- 
teresting, It IS evident, from observation, that 
these four qualities are by no means incompati- 
ble, being frequently found united, in a remark- 
able manner, in the same individuals. 

Without admitting, or obj emoting, in this place, 
that tiiese four qualities are the only ones neces- 
sary to the perfection of the several species of 
li^ e-sttSclt now under review, we pass on to the 
means by wbicii they have attempted to be ao- 
eoinplisl^d. 

The mode of improvement, in the established 
practice of tlie km^om at large, has been till of 
late that of selecting females from the native 
stock of the country, and crossing with males of 
an alien breed ; under an opinion, which has 
been universally received, that continuing to 
breed (rom the same line of parentage, tends to 
weaken the breed. 

Kooted, however, as this opinion has been, 
and universally as the practice has prevailed^ 
there is little doubt of the fact, that all our su^ 
perior bre^s of stock have been raised by a 
practice directly the contrary : by breeding, not 
from the same line only, but the same family: 
a practice which is now so long established, aS 
have acquired a technical phrase to express it hy# 
Breeding %n-and-m is as familiar in the conver- 
^ sation of midland breeders, as is m that 

of oUier districts. The sire and the daughter, the^ 
son and Uie ^mother, the brotjher and me 
«e, in the ordinary practice of supqrjor bnteders^ 


.now permitted to improve meir own kind ; and 
through tlie assistance of this practice, the bold 
leader of these improvements evidently produced 
his colebiatcd stock. 

The argument held in its favour is, that there 
can be only one best breed ; and that if this lie 
ciossed, It must necessarily be with an inferior 
bleed; the obMuus consequence of which must; 
he deterioration, not improvement : and the de- 
gree of excellency obtained, by the application 
of tins principle, is not more remarkable than 
the rapidity with whicli the iriiproveinont of tint 
several breeds has been carried on and extended, 
not over tins district only, but to various parts 
of the island. 

I'lie breed of the midland counties is the long- 
horned kind. 

Fatdmtj and Fattemnff^ For the purposes of 
fattening, cattle are generally bought m the 
:»|inng, and about Michaeim.is. These winch 
are bought at the foriiiei period, will be ready 
for the butcher in the summer, according to cir- 
cumstances , but those that aic purchased at the 
latter season, arc cither to sell in winter oi in 
spring : they ought to be forward in flesh, to be 
unproved the beginning oi winter, and kept up 
during tliat hard season, either with burnet, hay, 
turnips, carrots, &c. m order to he fit for a good 
market whenever it oflers ; or they may be young 
lean cattle, which by their growth may pay for 
Uieir w'lntermg, and be fit to fatten the next sum- 
mer. Some farmers upon ordinary Land buy lu 
young Welch heifers, which, if they prove with 
calf, are sold in the spring, with the calf by their 
side, for the dairy ; while those that are not with 
Calf are fattened: all which ways may turn to 
good account ; but most commonly meat is one- 
third dearer in winter and spring than in summer, 
as provender m these seasons is obtained with 
difficulty* 

In the wintering of cattle, it is necessary, 
about September, to turn out those you design 
to keep up for a winter or a spring market, and 
the cows that give milk, into rough pastures, tiU 
either snow or a hard frost comes on, as by these 
means they will need no fodder : but when either 
snow or frost arrives, hay must be given to such 
cows as are near calving, to those that have 
lately calved, or.tbat give, a great deal of milk, 
and also to your fattening cattle, lYiis must be 
done every momti^ and evening, in proportion 
to the quantity of rough grass, &c. that th(>re 
may be upon the grotgid. But for the lean cat- 
tle, straw will do well enough to foitflek' thoso 
th^ give but little milk ; only you must observe 
'to give barley-strawwflrst, and oat-straw last, un- 
less you value your, ihilh : if you do, give such 
cows your oat^etraw, provided the quautity of 
miUc they give do net deserve hay, or luy be 
scarce ; for barley-straw will take away the niillc 
they have, though it is good food fur dry c'attle, 
Vi^en hay andoamts fail, scalded malt-ilu^t and 
grains art firequeutly given to cows in winter, 
and produce a great deal of milk ; the latter is, 
however, apt to rot them, if given m too great 
quantitlaa, uA continued too long. 

WhcSilliia {MMtnres are eaten up, the milch cows 
must bo and hay be given them in Uie 

cow-hodao) a* also to the other cattle iii the 
yard; purpose two yard^ are uec^ 

sary; th© cattle which eat straw, with 

lacks UOdHM^r conveniences to fodder tl;pm in. 
They should be fed often, and not have too much 
at a tiiuie. The ya^dy enght to be well sheltered, 

f 3 
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an<i made a» dry as jwssiblo, and a good deal of 
►traw given them to he dry and warm in ; which 
IS equaUv advantagr ous to the cattle and the in- 
eredsc of dung. 

fccdimr off land, beasts and hoises may 
be introduced to|:ether, or beasts first, and horses 
afterwards ; and after both, sheep. But the 
grass shinild not lx* too lank before it be fed. 

(.'attic are ticquently fed in winter with rye- 
straw, niix.ed with a little hay; with the straw or 
haulm of buck-wheat ; with the leaves of white 
beet; with turnips, the turnip-eabbage, earrots, 
cabbages, burnct, and the bruised tops of fiii/A‘, 
as has been alreadiy mentioned. 

All fattening cattle, whethei lambs, sheep, 
barren cows, or oxen, require* a proportionable 
progression from coarser to better food, as they 
grow more and more into good Hesh ; otherwisi* 
when hulf fat they will gcj haek, and are with 
great difficulty raised again, which obMOusiy 
a heavy loss to the fanner 

Farmers, in some imrt*« nf the country, are in 
the habit of fattenma oxen, nnd nther cattle, in 
stalh, on potatoes, Hay, or stniw ; others prefex 
turnips and cabbages, and hay or straw, or even 
oil-cakc and hay. Bv these means the cattle are 
froquentiy made \ery fat: but it is generally 
observed by the most 4 xpcrienced men, that thi** 
ayst^im is not profitable, the Ohief advantage b<‘- 
mg that of raising a supply of good manure lot 
the .*rable lands ; nnd henct *h*s praeUce seeuis 
U be on the decline. 

Cattle, when fed with cabbages, d\ui}j more, 
and make less pime, tlian when fed with turnips, 
and drink little water, which seems to prove thut 
they are a better food for them thivp tnrnip^. All 
cattle fed in this miinncr, shotud have about 
jjeven pounds gf hay a day allowed to each 

Manaffcmtnt of the Dmrtf, 'I’hi.*? is a matter 
of Considerable nicety and imporCaiice, and with 
which pvcfy one engaged m thi« branch of hus- 
bandry should be well Acquainted, ag consider- 
able advantages may follow from a judicious 
attention to the dHferent processeg. 

Butter, When* thig matenul U the ohjeet of 
the farmer, it is neccxliary to chooae eows of a 
proper sort : for among tHs class of anlntalg, it 
1^ found by experience, fbdt iome kiudi 
milk of a much thicket eonliiteiiCe, «tid richer 
quality, than others ; nor it this ticlmesg df liua^* 
lity necessurily connected with tlie tntallness of 
the quantity yielded by eofr» of nearly an equal 
siee : behoves the owner df h dairy (o 

be pecdmiTly attentive to tliis circnntstance. In 
judging of the value of » cow, it dUM rithhr to 
be the quantity and the quality m tM cream 
jgrodticCa from the milk Hi a given titney than the 
quantity of the milk alone. The fmall' cewS of 
file Alderney -breed afford the richest milk hitherto 
known; but individual cows in every ctmntry 
mat' be found, by a careful geleetlpn, thut af- 
ford nmeh thicker milk tlian others ; these ^re- 
fore odght to bo scarcJied for wUh Care, and 
their breed reared with atiehtion, as being nftcu- 
itdriy vaKihble. 

Few persons who have had any experience at 
aiUfi the dairy Way eau be ignorant, hewdver, 
that in coftifidriiftrthc milk of two cows, td Jadgn 
of their respective qunlitieg, particular attention 
must be paid tc the time that has eldpsfd sinoe 
their calving ; for the lAilfc of the shme cow » 
alwaystffilimer kdtt Chiving, than it ia at a 
iJMbar period; ns it dmdnally beetpmes thi<dfery 
thm^ gene^fly lass in qaanlHy; In propoiilon 


to the linic the cow hascaivt-ii The colour of 
the milk, however, soon a^’ter ^ving, is rieher 
than It becomes a I at ward*' ; but this, especially 
for tlic first two weeks, is a faulty colour that 
ought not «o 1 ’ ' coveted. In order to make the 
cows give abundance of milk, and of a good 
qualit)*, they must at all times have plenty of 
lootl (I'rass is the best tood yet known for this 
purptise, ami that kind of grass which spring,* 
up spimtaneoiiHly on rich dry soils is the best of 
ail. If the teiTipernture of the climate bU such as 
to pf*rmit the cows to graze at ease throughout 
the day, tliey should be suffered to range on such 
pastures a ^ic(*doin hut it the cows be so much 
incommoded hy the lu*at ns to bg prevented from 
eating thiough the dav, they ought in tliat ease 
to he l.ikeii into « ool shailes for jirotection, 
wh(*re, alter allowing them a proper time to 
ruminate, they should he supplied with abund- 
ance of giceii food fresh cut for the purpose, 
and given to them by hand trequently lU sin.il] 
ipiantit(.>i» fresh and iresli, so as to iiidiiee them 
to eat It with pleasuic. Wlicii the heat of the 
dav is ovei, and they can remain abioad with 
ease, tlwy inuy be ag.iin turned into the p.astm*#*, 
wb^ie Uiev should be allowed ♦o range with 
fnM'doin .I'l night duiing the mild weather of 
summer 

('own, when .ibuiidantly fed, should be milked 
thioeiirncj u day during Uic whole ot the sum- 
mer kcasun, 111 the munitng early, at noon, and 
in the cviuiiig just betoic night fall. Fur if 
Hulked only twice a day, while they iiave abund- 
.ificc of suec'ulent food, they will yield a much 
smaller quantity ot milk than if milked three 
times. In the choice ot milkers, great caution 
ife also neeess.uy; for il this optiatioii be not 
propel ly performed, not uuly the quantity ol 
tlio produce ot the dairy will be greatly dimi- 
nished, but Its quality also will be very much 
debased; siiivc, if all the milk be not thoroughly 
drawn from a coiv when she is milked, the por- 
tion left in the udder seems to be gradually 
absorbed into the system, and nature gencTates 
no more than to supply the waste of what has 
beefi taken away. 

The following observations tnuy also be worth 
attending to. 

Ist. The cows should always be milked as 
near the dairy as possible, to prevent the neces- 
sity of carrying and cooling the milk before it 
be put into the dishes ; and as eows are much 
hurt by far-driving, it must be a great advan- 
tage in a dairy farm to have the principal gras«. 
fields also as near the dairy or homested as possi- 
ble. 

fidly. The practice of putting the milk of all 
the coWs Of a large dairy into one vessel, as it is 
milked, to remain there till the whole milking i^ 
finished before any part of it is put into the milk- 
pans, seems to be highly injudicious, not only 
on account of the toss sustained by agitation 
ahd cooling, but also, more especially, because 
it prevents the owner of the dairy from distin- 
guishing ^ good from the bad cow’s milk, so as 
to separate them from each other, where neom^ 
saryi He may tlius have the whole of his dkiry 
product gfeatly debased by the milk of one had 
oow, for years together. 

9^. If H be iffteaded to tnalto burner of u 
very fiife buafity; it wilt be adviSaWe in uli 
eeses lo keep the mHk fiiot is first dlwwU sep»^ 
mlefiNim that wfalifii corns hiM; as ills ohvtoue 
tMf atbkhemiimp um^piauty eftkebutmt 
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ifcill greatly debased^ <i'ithout much augment, 
ing^ Its qiiaiitttv It is also obiioTis, that the 
quality of tlic ttci will be improved hi pro- 
portion to the 8mallnc<;5 of tiu' proportion of the 
last drawn milk that rcta.nod ; so that those 
who wish to be sinijub ly nice m tl‘is rospret, will 
do well to retain only a vciy small proportion of 
the last drawn milk. 

4thly. When the quality of the butler is the 
rhu*f objert, it will be necessary not only to 
^separatethe first from the last diai^n milk, but 
also to take nothing but the cream that is first 
bpiarated from the best milk, as it is this tlrst 
rising cream alone that is of the piime quality. 
Th<* remainder of the milk, whuh !l be still 
sweet, may be pither employed m making sweet 
milk eheesps, or be allowed to stand to throw 
up cream for making butter of an inftnor 
({ualil 5'. 

flihly. Tliitter of the* very belTt ^ssible quality 
can only be obtained fiom a dairy ot considerable 
extent, for when only a very small portion of 
each cow’s milk can be set apart for throwing up 
cream, and when only a very small portion of 
that cream can be reserved as of the prime 
quality, it follows, that, unless the quantity of 
milk lie upon the whole very considerables the 
quantity of prime cream produced must be so 
small as to be scarcely worth the whih* for manu- 
faciurn^ yn parately. 

Cthly. It seems probable that the very best 
butter can only he mad * with economy in those 
dairies whev the manufacture of cheese is the 
priruMpal object, '/'he reasons arc obvious: if 
only a .small portion ot the milk be set apart for 
bntU^r, all the Kst may he made into cheese 
while it IS yet warm from the cow and perfoctly 
sweet , and if only th.<t portion of cream which 
rises during tlie tirst thicc or Ibur hours alter 
milking is to he reserved for butter, the rieli 
milk which IS left; after that cream is separate$l, 
bcuug still perfectly sweet, inav lx- roriverttMl into 
chec'se with as gniat advantage* nearly as the 
newly-mi’ken milk itself 

The necessary requisiti's of a good 
a'-e, that it he cool in summer, and worm in 
winter, so as to pr<*serve a temperature nearly 
the same throughout the whole year j; and that 
it he so dry, as to admit of being kept clean and 
sweet at all times. This structure ought, if 
possible, to bt: erected near a cool spring or 
running water, where easy access can be bad to 
it by tlie cows, and where it is not liable to be 
incommoded by stagnant water. 

The precise degree of heat most fawotirable for 
the different opwations of the dairy , is not yet 
deiermined ; but until farther experiments shall 
have settled this point, we may take it as a safe 
rule, that the heat slionld be between d(kandd9. 
of Fahrenheit, and to ascertain this point, f ther- 
mometer hbould be hung up perpetually in the 
indk-houtie. 

With respect to the nlenstls of the dairy, ^y 
must in general, from the nature of the 4msi- 
ness, be made of wood. But of late many 
persons, who affhet a superior degree of elegance 
and neatness, hare employed vessels of lead, 
or of oomsnon eartfcen^^wme. Yet as tbe aeia 
of milk is supposed to dissolve lead, brass, and 
copper, andioform with these a eoidpouni of a 
pakonous nature ; each weiwds idimild never be 
employeil. The same may be said of vessels of 
any eflhc common kinds of earthen ware, which 
being .glazed with lead, arntthe glazing soluble 


in acids, may be suspected of proJueiug suiuljtr 
effect^. 

The creaming disliei, or vessels in which the 
milk is placed for throwing up cream, when pio- 
perly cleaned, sweet, and cool, are to he filled 
with the milk as soon after it is drawn from the 
cow as possilile, having been first .strained care- 
fully through a close strainer, formed of a large 
, wooden howl with a hole at the bottom covered 
with a very elose hicve of fine wire (silver win 
is best, most durahle and cleanly) or hair web, 
woven for that purpose, or tbin cloth of any 
kind, HO as to keep bark hairs, dec. that may 
accidentally fall from the cow. These dishes 
should never cxeeed thioc int^hes in depth, what- 
ever be their other dimensions , and if the plan 
reeommonded above of ticpaialiug the milk into 
two parts, and of keepma; each cow’s milk by 
itsclt, be followed, it will lie convenient to have 
them made of suoli dimensions hh to contain 
about one and a half or two gallons As soon 
AS they arc filled they arc to be placed on the 
shelves in the milk-hotise, w here they should be 
allowed to remain perfectly undisturbed till it 
he judged expc'dient to sopairate tlie cream from 
them, which will depend upon the degree of heal 
at the time, and the particular views of Uie 
owner of the dairy. In a moderately warm tem- 
perature if very fine butter be intended, it 
should not he allowed to stand more tlian six 
or eight hours : but for ordinary good butter it 
may he let alone for twelve hours, or more. 

The cream, bmpg oarefuUy separated, must 
he deposited by itself in a vessel suitable for the 
purtiosc, and kept iintil a sufficient quantity bo 
collecied. A firm neat-made wooden barrel, 
with a lid fftted to jt, is probably as well calcu- 
lated for this use, lut any vessel. Its size must 
depend on that of the dairy. 

The length of time wlucfa the cream remains 
In .this ve»el must depend on circumstances ^ 
but it shmild niways ^ allowed to acquire a 
certain degroe of acidity, without which it can- 
not be madf mto butter with fhcility. With 
regard to the operatiou of churning, it js only 
necessary to say that it should be carefully 
performed, whatever kind of churn be em- 
ployed. 

'The butter when made must be imnediately 
separated firom the milk^aud being put .into a 
elm shallow dish, the insidie of which, if of 
wood, should be well iisbbod with common salt, 
to prevent the boltar hDoui adhering to it, it 
should he pressed and worked with wooden 
ladle, or akiaainiagfdi^ having a diort handle, 
so as to foKoe out pit the milk lodged in the 
cavities of the mass. When butter has been 
thus prepared, H is to he pi^^rved by means of 
common salt >w1i«ki neoeesaty requires it, and 
kept front bailMf too aofit by means of cold 
water. ^ 

Ckme. emdeing of cheese many cir- 

ciimshMSPtts to he attended to; such as the 
prepqaafiMof dhe rennet, the coafTMlation of the 
ini&« jMlU mkiaganent of the curd, &c. Thchc 
opermuM mw difieiently conducted in dilforent 
daivmi^ and different parts of the country. The 
fe tl i i ii fftq p li the metiiod of preparing the rennet, 
and jpahhlg cheese, which Mr. Marshall em- 

^*IM0IA.caU'smaw, or stomach ; nod, having 
enmftedoutthe curd, wash it and saft ittherongh- 
ly, MMSdeand out, leaving a white qott of '^alt 
ovarovery part of it. Tut it intb an earthen j.ir, 
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or other yfwl, and let It stand three or four 
days j in which time it will hai e formed the lalt 
and its own natural j wees into a jiicklc. Take it 
out of the jar, and bans it up tor two or mreo 
days to let the pickle dnin from it ; resait 
place it again m a jar ; < over it tight down with 
a paper pierced with a large pm j and in this ”^10 
let It remsaiii for a whole year. It may, howei^cr, 
in case of necessity, bo used a few days after it 
has received the second salting; but it will not 
be so strong as if kept a longer time. 

Turd of a good quality may he obtained from 
milk heated from 87. to 103. of Tahrenheit; pro- 
vided the rennet be so proportioned, that the 
time of coagulation be from three quarters of an 
hour to two hours and a half ; and pi< vi<led al*!© 
the milk be kept properly coxerod during the 
process of coagulation. From fitlicr tiials it 
.should seem, that from 8o. to 90. die the proper 
degrees of heat ; and from one to two houi« the 
proper time of coaguKation ; and that the milk 
ought to be covered so ns to lose in the process 
about five degrees of its original heat. But cli- 
mate, season, weather, and pasture, may ac- 
count for this difference. 

** In my dairy, (sax’S Mr. Marshall) the prac- 
tice has been uniformly this As .soon a^ the 
curd IS come at the top, firm enough to discharge 
its whey, the dairy-woman tucks up her sleeves, 
plunges her hands to the bottom of tlie\es‘.el, 
and, with a wooden dish, stirs the curd and 
whey briskly about; she then lets go the dish, 
end, by a circular motion of her hands and aims, 
violently agitates the whole ; carefully breaking 
every part of the curd ; and, at intervals, .stirs 
it hard to the bottom with the dish ; so that not a 
piece of curd remains unbroken Iniger than a 
hazel nut. This is done to prevent ^hat is called 
slip-curd (that is, Jumps of curd which have 
slipped unbroken through the dairy-woman’s 
hands), which, by retaining ita whey, docs not 
press uniformly with the other curd, but in a few 
days, (if It happen to be situated toward the 
rind) turns livid and jelly-like, pnd soon be- 
comes faulty and rotten. This operation takes 
about five or ten minutes; or, if the quantity of 
curd be large, a quarter of an hour. In a few 
minutes the curd subsides, leaving the whey clear 
upon the top. The dairy-vroman now takes her 
dish, and lades off the whey into the pail ; which 
she empties into a milk-lead to stand for crearn, 
to be churned for whey butter. This is a practice 
peculiar to the cheese counties, and forms no 
inconsiderafile part of the profit of a dairy in 
those counties. Having laved off all the whey 
she can, without gathering up the small pieces 
of the loose curd floating near the bottom of the 
vessel, she spn^ads a straining-Cloth over her 
ehecsc-toitgs, and strains the whey through it,**^ 
netuming the curd retained in the cloth into the 
cheese-tub. When she has got all the whey she 
can, by pressing tiie eurd with her hand and the 
lading-dish, she takes a knife and cuts it kto 
square pieces, about two or three inches square. 
This lets out moitt of the yrhey, and makes the 
curd handy to be taken up, in order to be broken 
kto the vats. 

dairy should be plentifully furnished with 
watB, and sdnie of them of <bffciient sizes ; for 
when three or four cheeses are made at each 
meal, la aiimber of vats become actually in use ; 
and ^ there qre not still a number empty, the 
dairy-weman becomes cenfined in her choice, 
caiiimt.^roporlion txsxdly her rats to the 


quantity of card she Happens to iina m urn 

cheese-tub; and keeping a little overpks 

from meal to hical frequent! spoils a whole ^ 

Having 'tondc choice of a vat or vats, pro- 
IpOrtioned to ^1*® quantity of curd, so that the 
iheese, when ftilly pressed, shall neither over 
nor under iilVthe vat, she spreads a clicese-cloth 
loosely ovei the vat ; into which she rc-breaks 
the cmd , carefully squeezing every pait of it in 
her hands ; and, ha\ mg filled the vat, heaped up 
and loiindx'd abox e its top, folds over the cloth, 
and places it in tlie press. 

** Miuh depends on the construction and 
power of the press. The ext cilt ii<*y of construe- ^ 
lion depends upon its pies.siug level- if it has ^ 
to niuf h pl.iV, so as to inclme and become lol- 
teiing or Icanmii one xvay oi another, and <lo 
not fall perpcmlicnlar upon *ho diet se-boasd, 
one side of a cheese will frequently be Urn Ke. 
than aiiotlik r , and, what still woise, one side 
xvil) be thoroughly pressed, xkhile the other i-* 

Icfl soft and spnniy. It*- power may be given 
by a sciew, by a kx ei, or by a dead wei. ht, and 
ought to be pioportioiied to the thickness of the 
checso. 

“In autumn, the weather got cool and 

moist, the eurd IS scalded, to make t)ic esp 
Come quieker to hand, (that is, sooner saleank) 
and to pi event a white xxoolly (.oat from using, 

It In done thus: If from new milk, sealding 
w’ater (boiling xvaterwith a small quantity -u *old 
whey mixed with it) is pouicd oxer lUe whole 
surffieo of the curd as it lies at the bottom ol thi 
cheese-tub: if from skimmed or othc-i inlcnor 
milk, the outsides only are scalded, afiei the 
curd IS in the vat, by first pouring the scalding 
w'ater on one side, and then, turning the chit se- 
Img, pouring it on the other. For if in this ease 
the curd were to be scalded, it would render it 
hard, and spoil the taste and texture ot the the(-se. 

In the scalcling the cheevelmg, the curd is first 
put into the bare naked vat, and the upper part 
scalded the cheese-cloth is then spiead over it, 
and the vat being turned, the curd falls into the 
cloth - the curd, with tlie cloth under it, is then 
put into tlie vat ; the outer edges pared off ; the 
paring broke, and rounded up in the middle; 
and Uie scalding water pouted upon it as before ; 

Hie fuhls of the cloth laid ox cr, and the vat set m 
the press. 

The whey being pretty well pressed out, and 
the cheeseling (whether it has been scalded or 
not) haxing got firm enough to handle, which it 
will be in about half an hour, the dairy-woman 
takes it out of the vat , washes the ciotli in a pail 
of cold clean water; spicads it over the val; 
turns the cheeseling upon it; squeezers it gently 
into the vat ; folds over the cloth ; tucks m lb« 
comer with a wooden cheese-knife, and replaces 
the rat in the press. 

“ Supposing the cheeseling to be made in the 
morning, it now remains in the press, untouched, 
until the evening; when it is taken out, salted, 
put into u fresh dry cloth, and left in the press all 
night. 

The method of salting is this : The salt being 
well bruised, and the lumps thoroughly broken, 
it if spread plentifully on each siefe of the 
cheeseling, so as whplly to cover it, about one* 
ten^of an inch in thickness, more or less, k 
propoition to the thickness of the cheese. Jf 
this be of a considerable thickness, assup^Se 
three keber ^ upwards, some salt is put kto 



of it, by stopping vat is half 

M«3d with curd, ilrewing on and on this 

putting the rctnajoder of the enj® 

** Next morning, if the rich, or 

hpcn cold-run, tllte cheeseling is ^rned into an- 
other dry cloth, and left m the vr^^.<'tiH even- 
ing; but if Oft the contrary the a*rd be from 
poor milk, or from milk which before' setting 
had acquired any d<*gr(*e of sourntj'ss, r if it 
has been run hot and quick, the (heeselmg 
should in the morning bo bare>vatteu , that is, 
he put into the vat w’Uliout a cloth round it, and 
put again info the press until evening. 

The use of b.ire-vatting is to take out the 
P’Vnarks of the cloth, and thereby evade a waste 
f, %jf labour m bringing the cheese to a sim '>rh 
glossy oiMt The reason for the .ibo\c distinction 
IS, rheiefore, obvious; for, the harder the curd, 

< iv' 1' -Igor the marks of the cloU» ore in pressing 
r !t- 


** Tn the evening, that which was turned into 
the dry cloth in the moining, is now haie-\ atted ; 
and that which was bare-vatted in the morning, 
is nov (tuned ni the vat; and, Iwving stood in 
the pu ss ontii inoriiing, the process i'? tiiiished. 
’rh<^ < h<'. vfK are taken out of the vats, and 
pkieca tJ{.on ihesliC'U.” 

( t \t»» chrtsfS atx^ made, by adding the cream 
Hi i-iv -(ip,il’s milk, to milk which comes iinmc- 
\i. J' ly from the cow: these arc pressed licntly 
tw'O o* »hree tunes, turned for a lew daj^s, and 
arc tin'll fit foi use. 

Cheeses are of > arious kinds and qualities ; 
but that w'hich comes as near pcrfei'tion as art 
Can probably appioach, is of a close even con- 
lextuic, of a firm but unctuous consistency ; of 
a mild liavour, wliile young; acqmting, by age, 
an agreeable frigranrt . If a cheese of this qua- 
lity be ironed, it has somewhat the appearauee 
of fum butter; or of wax moileratcdy wanned. 
If the plug be gently rubbed, the substance of 
the cheese seems to melt under the Gnger, which 
wears it down as it would fine clay duly moist- 
ened. Jf the end of the plug bo pinched, it 
yields to the pressure without eruinbling ; grind- 
ing down, bctw'een the fingers, to an impalpable 
matter. Cheese of this description, improves, 
Viy ago, in mellowness and flavour. 

The following is Mr. Pryee»s account of Signor 
Vitalmi’s process of making Ptmw'fan cheese. 
At ten o’clock in the morning, five brents and a 
half of milk, each brent being about forty-eight 
quarts, arc put into a large copper, which turns 
on a crane, over a slowr wood fire, made about 
tw'o feet below the smface of the ground. The 
milk IS stirred from time to time ; and, almut 
eleven o’clock, when just hike-warm or consider- 
ably under a blood-heat, a ball of rennet, as big 
as a large walnut, is squeezed through a cloth 
into the milk, which is still kept stin'iog. The 
mode* of making this rennet is pretended to be a 
profound secret ; but it appeared to Mr. Pry-ce, 
to resemble our own rennet, mixed up with salt 
and vinegar, and the addition of a little oli 
cheese. By the help of the crane, the copp^ is 
turned from over the fire, and let ktand till a few 
minutes past twelve 5 at which time tlic reitini^ 
has sufficiently operated. It is now stirred up, 
and again left to stand a short time, for the 
whey to separate a little frdm the cuid. Part Of 
the whey is then taken out, and the copper again 
turned over a fire suflleiently brisk to give a 
strong heat, but below that of boiling. A quairter 


of an ounce of saffron is now put in, lo give 8% 
little colour; but not so unnaturally high as some 
cheeses m England are coloured ; and it is well 
stirred from time to time. The dairy-man fre- 
quently fe(;ls the curd ; and when the small, and, 
ai» It were, granulated parts feel rather firm, 
is m about an hour and a half, the copper 
IS taken from tlu* fire, and the curd left to fall 
to the bottom. Part of the whey is taken out, 
and the curd brought up in a coarse cloth, hang- 
ing togclhej in a tough htate. Jt is then put into 
a hoop, with about .1 half-hundred weight laid 
upon it, for about an hour, after which theclptli 
IS taken off, and the placed on a shelf in 

the same hoop. At tlu mid of two or three days, 
it is sprinkled all OM^r with bait; and th(' same is 
repeated every second day, for about forty 01 
forty-five days; after which no further attention 
IS required. Whilst salting, tw'o chees<‘s an*- 
generally pkiced one upon another; m which 
state they aic said to take the salt better than 
singly. 

Snr.Li’. — This kind of stock is highly ad\aiita- 
gcous, both as supplying food and clothing, and 
as a mean of impiovtng the farm : and hence in 
breeding ih(‘se animals, attention must be hod to 
both these oncumstanccs. The sheep of diflbrent 
<*ounti(‘s excel m these different properties, and 
in some parts they have been lately much ini- 
pioied by crossing the breeds. Mr. Kent in his 
Snney of Norfolk, observes, that there ought 
always to be some affinity or similitude b<itw»*eii 
the animals which are crossed. It is a manifest 
incongruity, says he, to match a Norfolk and a 
L('ict*8ter sheep; or a South Down and a Norfolk ; 
or any long-woolled sheep with a short-woolled ; 
but a Leicestershire sheep may be matched, w itli 
some degree of propriety, with a Cotsw'oUi ; 
and a South Down sheep with a Berkshire 01 a 
Herefordshire Ryland. 

The best sort of sheep for fine wool, arc those 
bred in Herefordshire and Worcestershire; but 
they are aiftall and blot'k-faced, and conse- 
quently bear but a trivial quantity. Warwick, 
Ijcicester, Buckingham, and Noithamptonsbire, 
breed a large-boned «heep, of the best shape, and 
deepest wool. 1'be marshes of Lincolnshiie also 
breed a very large kind of sheep, but their wool 
is not so good. 

The northern* counties in general breed sheep 
with long, but hairy wool : and Wales breed*! a 
small hardy kind of sheep, which has the best 
tasted flesh, but the wor^t wool of all. 

The farmer should always buy his shec]! from 
a worse land than his own ; they should be big- 
b6ned, and have along greasy wool curling close 
and well. These sheep always breed the finest 
jiivool, and are aisd the most approved by tlie 
imteher. 

Hie Leicestershire breeds are of tw^o kinds, 
the old and the new. The old Lcicesters are 
well knosfn, aS large, thick, heavy sheep, with 
long CG^Q^ltinil* wool : the new Le icester breed 
IB a refidehtent upon the old, by c essing with a 
ftner-b 0 |tjMsd knd finct-woolled ram. Tiicsc .tre 
now emSkbUsbsd in various part^ of Staffordshire, 
and inf 0 i;|sasingln other places. Tin* old Leicester 
breedft'ii^n dm witli tlic new, which bids fair 
to prt^i^ a very good breed; tliere being many 
inStami in which the old breed were become too 
coarsd;*"'^ the ne# too fine. 

Ahmut the whole of the sheep kept oh the 
upland; ifarms'of East Kent, are the tni^Bomney 
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marKlt brood; whoat* oaroases and bones bcin^ as thciir niiUt w diiod nfto the third ' inlif aliicfi 
large^ and wooUong and heavy, require noh land is ni the age of tour years, on .some of (he best 
and good keep to maketln'in fat* land; where* they arc pU A:d from tat to fiirfji 

In line Isio of Sheppev, the slieep are also of the. per acre for the winter. The»c, in avourahle 
liotnney marsh sort, true Kenth : but the <(oi) winters, arc »onM*(iine.s made fat, and hold in tlie 
tkeing much infetioi to Homney marsh, the t^heep spring, soon enough foi the inline field to take in 
are someahat smaller; and, from the same a fiesh set of wdhc'rs, *intl irlaki* ttiem fat by 
cause, ihcii wool is lighter and finer. Some the autiiiiin , but tins ctui only l^e done by light 
graziers get rams from Romney iiiantb ; otln rs stoeMng. j 

prefer their own sort ; and but very few, if any, TIkj jiractioe of fatUMiing sheep on turnips, aa- 
pay tliat attention which it is their inU re^t to do, Msted by oii-cakc, eorii, hay, sainfoin, &c. is 
to tlie wool of the rams they iim\ 'I he w'etheis greatly in use among the upland farmers of this 
are fattened at three years old, then weighing county , not so much for the profit ity feeding 
from twenty to twenty -four pounds per quarter. with thosi* aiticlcs, as for the groat improvement 
'fhe sheep mostly kept m the distiict of West of the soil where the turnips are fed off. The 
Ktiit, are itie SouUi-Down sort, bought-m wether manure from sheep fed on oil-oake and turnips, 
lambs, at the autumnal fairs on tlw* Downs, is reekoiicd very enriching to the land. A gr(*at 
chiefly at Lewes. They are kept the first winter number of fold-flocks of lean sheep arc kept by 
cn stubble land, w'ltli grass and a few turnips, the farmets of the eastern part of the county, of 
and on grass and seeds in summer; and ire- from eight to tw‘'nty score in number. These 
qucutly nre fattened on turnips tin next winter, are eacli attendi'd by a shepherd, who reinmos 
before they are quit*' two years old . tins is be- the fold every morning to fresh gioiitid, at six 
come the favoniite sort w/ttun these f 4 w >ears, o’clock m summer, and at break of dayinwin- 
and increases auiitially in tlusdisfriei. The other tei . the (lock ^then driven away to the worst 
sorts of sheep kept there, are the West f'ouiitry, ki cp at tlie brut part of the nioinmg, and is le- 
from Wilt^hire and DorseteUire; the wethers are turned inU> the fold for two or 1111*00 hours in the 
bougiit-iu at all ages, to be fattened on turnips, middle of the da^, while the shepherd goc's to 
But there are hardly any sheep bred m the Weald dinner: m the attenioon it is giadually led to 
of Kent, except.Qg a few for curly fat lambs, of the best keep on the farm, that the sheep may 
the Wiltshire and South-Down sorts. return full fed to the foUl in tlu evening. Great 

Nome of the Wiltahire wethers arc bought-iii to caution is necessary m feeding slieep on clover 
fatten on turnips ; and a few South- Down wKher- m summer, and on turnips in the iirst part of 
lambs are bought tn the autumn, and kept on the winter. 

the drieat parts until they are two years old, and For the purposes of wool, it is highly probable 
then made fat foir sale on thmips or meadow- that the Merinos, so abimdantiy introduced mU> 
lands. this country fiom Spam a short time since, and 

The system of management in l*' 5 mney marsh **o liberally and usefully distributed by his |na- 
is the following : The rams are usually put to jnsty, may be found highly advantageous ; but 
the ewes, allowing one to forty or fifty, and there has not yet been time enopgli to make the 
sometimes sixty, from the tw'cifth to the six- exjicrimcnt how far they may become natuial- 
t^ienth of Novemher, and aljowed to stay with i/ed to our climate, wiibout having llieir wool 
them about five weeks, llieeweg live entirely on deteriorated ; a fact that we have sufldcient rca- 
thegiaf><i, without any Jiay, uuring tlie w*inter : son to believe often follows on a change of ch- 
ip deep snow they aerafic with theu* and mate, although this has been denied by some 
obtain a subsistence, aUhough they then lose pliysiologists. 

flesh, and sometimes beecrnin venry poor by their If such deteiioration should not take place we 
yeaning-time. This nsarsh produces many twins ; should earnestly recommend to the groweiw of 
but a grciat number are lost: so that most gra* wool a large innportation of Cape sheep, tlie fleece 
ziers consider their crop not a bud one, if they of which is in every respect as fine as the finest 
wreanas many taanbs as they put ewx«to ram. of the Mennus, and the flesh of which would per- 
The lambs are weaned the first or second week iit haps be found a more valuable product. The 
August, and very soon after put <mt to keep stock which is now so abundant in New Soufli 
to the upland farmers of the county, where they tVales was derived from tins quaiter : and tlie 
remain till the fffth of April, at frw 9 s. to IHs. writer of this article has seen cloth manufactured 
per score, per week. they rcCum to the of this wool withonit any mterinixture of other 

marsh, they are put on the poorest land, or such wool, and by no moans seloctod for the purpose^ 
fields as the gmr ler thinks want improvement by finer than the finest French broad cloths, and v ery 
hiuid stocking; which ls there called begging durable. 

field, and is held to be of great service. Thm 9 ’he diseases to which sheep arc subject are the 
young shem are placed in the fields inprnpotfion following : net, red-water, foot-rot and hoving, 
to wlmA it Hjud(^ each will maintain, from the scab, dunt, rtekats, fly-struck, flux, and bursting, 
fifth of April until August, which is at the sate of Of each of these ne shall give tbe best deserip- 
fiom foiir to eight per actw. The wefi>er-tegs iioa in our power, wdh the most approved re- 
in the antniim are renioyed to the flatting, mtid mediea. 

the ewe-tegs In the hmding grounds, among the h The rot, which is a very pemteious disease, 
two and three yearling ew<w. The wetheie has of late engaged the attenikm of scieabfio 
nmi%tBlJsdy August floilowii^ when, astlm|r fanners. But neither its nature nor its cause 
become fsi, they nre drawn ont and sold 4n tin has yet been fnWy asceiiained. flame have sup- 
butchers nt the imwsb mnrkcts, or ase sent ia pas^d the roi owing u the «|uieh gmwth of grass 
Smithficld. The two yoaHing wathari, wheaflat^ or hatbo lhet|?ww in wet j^aces* Without pre- 
at tWi» season weigh ftam tiwfcty lo tWfBity.cight mising Ihei aU^bomitcoiis JVovideiioe has given 
imuTids p«r qnnitert and aona of the. hurgesi Id eaniy animnl ds pecnliiar tnste> hy. which H 
Mlhaitlhd, nfimfmiMsteiMn. The oldnwm, dtsthwaMiiestlmfload tm pmienriitioii 

were called banens, am put to fattening at soon and if not vitiated by fortuitous circum- 
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'^taiiron, i, wcrms rr ^ difficult to diMcovcr o« 
{>hibHiphic:ilpnnei|}loi<, ikhytlie quirk growth of 
tcrasR nhuuUl reiuler i. noxious, or why any lirrii 
should a" »ric sijaMon proiUice fatal oflects, by thr 
admhisioii of i)uro only into ita component 

parts, whicli at other tiBU^s i“> perfectiy innocent, 
although brought to ita utmost strength and mu- 
turity by the genial influence of the' sun. Hr- 
sides, the constant practice of must fanners in 
the kingdom, who with tiie groait^st seciu’ity feeii 
their mendows in the sj^ring, whc'ii ttir grass shoot') 
quick and is full of junes, militates chreotly 
agamst opinion. 

Mr. Arthur Young, to whom agricnlUtrc is 
much indebted, ascribes this disease to moisture. 
Ill ouiifirmatLou of thi» ofiitiion, which has lieen 
generally adopted, we nic* informed, in the Hath 
.StK'iety^s papers, Vol VII. art. xlvi. by a coire- 
fipoudent, that there was a pad^OVl^ ad;|Oining to 
iiis park W’hich had for sex cral years caused tlie 
rot ill most of the slicrp which were put into it. 
In I76D he drained and from that time Ins shei'p 
were free fioin tlus malady, liut tlieie are facts 
wluch render it doubtful that ratj>»iurc is thi* sole 
(TMuse We arc told, tlic dry limed land in 
Derbxilme will produce the lot as well as water 
iiic.ulow's and «tugiiant inarslies ; and in some 
w<'t ciounds sluep sustain no injury for many 

we<*ks. 

Witliout attempting to enumerate other hypo- 
thesis wjiicli th(‘ ingenious have formed on this 
siibji'ct, Mi* vhall pursue n different method in 
order to discoxcr the cause. On dissecting sheep 
that die of this disorder, a great number of insects 
called flukes ( fatuioltp) are found in the lirer. 
'I’hnt tht*se flukes are the cause of tlie rot, thci'c- 
fore, IS evident ; but to explain flow they come in- 
to the liver is not so easy. It is probable that they 
are swallowed by the sheep along witli their food 
while m the egg state, 'ffae eggs deposited in tlie 
tcndci germ arc com eyed with the food into the 
stomach and intestines of the animals, whence they 
arc rcceii ed into the lacteal vessels, carried off 
in the chyle, and pass into the blood ; nor do 
they meet witJi any obstruction until they arrire 
at the capillary vessels of the. Liver. Here, as the 
blood filtrates through the extreme brunches, 
answering to those of the vena poitse in the hu- 
man body, tlie scceniing vesgels are t(Hi minute 
to admit the impregnated 01 * 11 , w’hich, adhering 
to the membrane, produce tliose animalcules that 
feed upon the liver and destroy the sheep. They 
much resemble the flat flsh called plaise; arc 
sometimes 08 large a« a silver two penee, ai^ are 
found both in tfie Iher and in the gall-rluot which 
eotiveys the bile inMii the liver to the duodenum 
or lower intestinca. 

The common and most obvious objection to 
that opsnioa is, lhat this Iniect is never found 
but in the liver, or in soM ^pnits of the visoerh 
of riwep that are diseased iMNnoriess ; and that 
must therefore be bred these. But this ob- 
joefion wtil losh its dorcei tsheii wo consider thit 
many inseets undergo several changes, and exist 
under fonni enlrenirty dHfevent hromeach other. 
Sonm of tlmm any foorafova well 

known nndar one md not known to be the 
same nndsv a seoandor thiiC The fluke nwy 
he the last state of scnm aqnatte foneot which wc 
ot psaient very wall tnow msler one or steer of 
its previous forms. 

if Ml be admitted, Ufsoseyhs mceive that 
teieep moff on wet gwmMs dtsmeiatly, tifoe ten1« 
flitadeiof teflisovaor Mir food; 


and iliot the stomach and viseem of the sheep 
beiug a proper nidus for tliem, th«y of course 
hatch, and appearing m Uieir fluke or last htate, 
fei d on the liver of the saiimai, and ocenHion this 
disoider. 

11 IS a *uiigiilttr fat't, that no ew e rvvr has the 
rot wliiU* she has a lamb by her side.** The rea- 
son uf this may be, that the impregnated ovum 
passes into the milk, and never niTives at the 
iiver. 'I'lie rot is fatal to sheep, hares, and rabbits, 
and sometimes tn calves^ but never infests ani- 
mals of a larger si 210 . 

Miller says that parsley is a good remedy foi 
the rot in sheep. Perhaps a sti'ong decoction of 
this plant, or the oil exti acted from its seeds, 
might be of service. Salt is aUo a useful remedy. 
It seems to be an acknowledged fac-i, that salt 
marshes never product' the rot. Sait ludecd is 
perniuouR to most insects. Common salt and 
water expel worms from the human body ; and 
sca-weed if laid in a garden will drive away in- 
.sects ; but if the salt be separated by steeping it 
in the purest spring-water for a lew days, it 
abounds with animal^Uts of various species. 

Lisle 111 his book of husbipidryf informs us of a 
farmer who cured his whole flock of the rot by 
giving each sheep .1 banc!fui of' SpamsJi salt for 
im* or SIX mornings suet'essivcly. The bmt was 
probably taken from the Spaniards, who fre- 
quently give tlicir sheep salt to keep them 
healthy. On some fanns {lerhatifi the utmost cau- 
tion cannot always prevent tins disordei. In w<t 
and « arm seasons the prudent farmer will rcmov4' 
his sheep from the lands liable to rot 7 hose who 
have ii not ni their power to do this may give each 
sheep a spoonful of common salt, with the same 
quantity of flour, in a quarter of a pint of water, 
once or twice a-week. When the rot. is recently 
taken, the same remedy given four or five morn- 
ings successively will, in all probability, efiect a 
cure. Tlie addition of flour oaid water (in tlie 
opinion of Mr. Prtee of tSaiisbury, to whose ex- 
rellent paper in th<‘ Bath Society’s Transactions, 
wo own ourselves much mdebiM) will not only 
abate tlie pungency of the .sa4<t, but dispose it to 
mix with the chyle in a more gentle and efficacious 
maimer. 

A feurmer of a considorable lordship in Bohemtu 
visiting the hot-wells of Carlsbad, related how he 
preserved his flocks of teoep from the mortal dis- 
temper w Inch raged in tbenret year 1 769, in whieh 
so many perished. His preservative was very 
simple aud very eheap : Be fed them every 

nigbt, when titrneflun&rawhod»eover, or stables, 
with hatflied fodder fltraw; and, by eating it 
greedily, they all nsos^/’ 

2. iM-«rolsr isa disorder most prevalent on 
^wet grounds. I have heard (says Mr Artimr 
Young) teat it has sometimes been cured by tap- 
pings as for'a dropsy. This operation is done on 
one Side of flhe belly townrds the flank, just below 
the WOOL 

f. and flevmi/, which fs very com- 

moo ei lew foaity grounds, is cii. ^d by keep- 
ing part flteati, dud lying at n'st in a dry 
peutnintfL 

♦. ^he epi6 is a cutaneous disease, owing to 
ad t tepteg fry of the Wood, and is iiio.st prevalent 
in wdt IdIHfl or ki rainy seasons. It is ciiiw by 
tob te te iidNrtei ', brimstone and alum, boded to- 
gelitei^^dMttienii^lMidov ifojily 

partiif^ %r and grease may be suffiewsL But 
the imteifl; and mott efficaciotis remedy for this 
disette was comwadented to tee Society for the 
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tcind« of fSftody more wholesome and nutrittyc 
ilian what were used formerly, have been intro- 
ducod 5 snrh as turmiw, carrots, clover, Soc. 
I’liey are m most plarch icpnlarly managed and 
eloaciy attemded. Tussor many years fcince nf- 
tirmed, fiom his own ex^rieiice, that a sow 
tai^^hthim^ .IS much prolat asi a c*ow. In some 
counties, it is said, a soxv dep43ndent on a dairy 
has prodmx'd, all <xpcnc('S deduotod, about lOi. 
an the space of n vear. In Britain, tliese animals 
indiflpCi.f count M*'. are of \pry different si/cs. 
In f incest crshi re, Northamptonshire, and Pcin* 
binkcshnc, they are x^ery Ury>e. In Hampshire, 
Wiltshire, and wheievor tticy ean run in the 
worals, and feed on mast and acorns, their desh 
IS ffriiirr and better, Tte Chiriose swine arc 
common with us ; they arc smaller, blacker, 
nnd theii i«^gs shorter tlian ours ; so that, when 
fiit, their bellies literally touch the ground 
They thri\e exceedingly viwU with us, are \ery 
prolific, and their fiesh very fine and %\cll- 
tasted. 

In considering the advantages den t ed from these 
‘icreatmes, U is to be observed, that the flesh of all 
the different kinds, and at all ages, is looked upon 
as a very substantial and agreeable aliment : and 
of course, in their proper seasons, the different 
sorts of provisions thus supplied are all of them 
very saleable. The wild boar was esteemed a 
prime delicacy amongst the Romans, and the ffesh 
of the tame was much more in favour with our 
ancestors than with us 9 though brawn has still 
many admirers, is made in the greatest perfec- 
tion, and eonsidered as a rarity peculiar to this 
eountrv. Pork, though it mifi^t be wisely pro- 
hibited m some warm countries, is found by ex- 
perience equally nutritive and salutary here. 
As such it furnishes a very large pmiiortion of 
that food which is vended in our markets. It 
takes salt better, and keeps longer, than the 
ffesh of any other animai ; and the consumption 
of it is prodigious when pickled or salted, more 
cspecuiHy in ourfbreign garrisons and in the tea- 
scrvice. Our bacon is differently cured, so as 
to render it acoeptable to all palsies ; and our 
hams ere not at all inferior to those of other 
oounitries. Fredi pork sells nearly as dear at 
beef, the lard brings very nearly the same price; 
the blood, the mtestiaes, the feet, mid the 
tongue, ate all prepared os Ibod. . Tha fat cf the 
Intestines and wen, which differs frmn ' com-' 
mon land, ts employed for gteasing' aidos of 
wkeols, and Ibr many other piarpOfes. S&eyes are 
imiide of ibis skin; and bntsk», nsiioili,, lie. 
of the bristles. The dung ir reputed nevt wa* 
Ine to that of sheep. Mr. Wdvtidipi pmpms 
dbait swine should be turned into n dlM tralU 
pnlad, and planted with greens, pnlse,,s«nd duets, 
uUfihicfi they may feed, and b/y thmir trampling 
sma tbeir dung raise a great qiuM% of exceU 
WtOOik Mr. MorCmiicr assures mi that sene, 
on poor tight shallow land in Staffsrd^ife, «ow' 
a smott white pea, which they never reap, htii 
dttfB in «o mmny tiogs to eat them os they tMnk 
tliey wHtfatteii; a«d this ehidly for the puipose 
nf their dung. 

PoviAw. Ikidtr this k«ad we ohaff ompre- 
iMiiddepMotmfMS; ducks, geese, twrldes, and 

pigwffpfLf 

JMs. tie #irttti*y«Dd eeooot he sadd to te 
eei^fdete until wtdl stoehod with tUs spaeios ; 
thaadtaota^ of rh«cli will he most considendde 
In stfhaiik(BS whef 0 fMmer k best mppfied 

ndthptma^ andlms tWe bmt mma of pmseriiBg 


the stock. In ohoosmg this kind, it is necessary 
to prefer the best breeders and the be<-t layers ; 
the oldest being always reckoned the best sitters, 
and the youngest the best layers ; blit no sort 
will be good for either purpobv if they be kept 
too fat. The best a;' * to set a hen for chickens, 
is <wo years old, and .ic best month is February ; 
though an> month bCtwcen that and MiChaelmaM 
IS good. lens sU tweiity-ono days, during 
which time they should coiistantly have meat 
and drink m them, that they may not straggle 
from th(‘ir eggs, and thereby chill them, it 
fowls be fed with buck or French wheat, or with 
hemp-seed, it is said they will lay more pgg< 
than ordinary ; and buck-wheat, either whole 
or ground, made into paste, which is the best 
way, is a grain that will fatten fowls very speedi- 
ly ; but the common food is barley meal, with 
milk or water, though wbcat-flour moistened w 
probably the best. good hen should be work 
ing, vigilant and laborious, both for herself and 
her ciiickens, and*khe larger the better. The 
eldei hens arc rather to be chosen for hatching 
than the younger# because they are more con- 
stant, and will sit out their time; but if you 
choose for laying, take the youngest. Those 
eggs that are laid when Uic hens are a year and a 
half, or two years otd, are the best; at that 
time you must give tho hems plenty of victuals, 
and samctimes oats, with fenugreek to beat them, 
if you would ha\e large eggs. 

In setting hens, take care tliat the cggci he 
new', which may be knovm bv their being heavy, 
full and clear; and while sitting, a hen should 
not be taken off or disturbed irom her for 
that will make her utterly forsake it. 

The hen-house should be large and spacious, 
with a pretty high roof and strong walls, 211 order 
to keep out thieves and vermin; there should 
likewise be windows on tbc cast bide, that the 
fewli may eitioy the benefit of tne rising sun. 
Round about tlie inside of the walls, upon the 
fftound, shonld be made large pens of three feeb 
high, fer geese, ducks, and large fowls to sit in ; 
and neav^ covering of the house long pcrchc't, 
readiing from one side of the house to the other, 
should be fixed, on which cocks, hens, c^apons and 
turkeys may sit at pleasure. At another side of 
the house. In the darkest part of tlie ground penx, 
fix hampers fuB of straw for nests, that hens ma^r 
here lay their eggs ; buit when they sit to haten 
chsekens, they should be on the ground : there 
should Hkewise be stakes stuck in the walls, that 
the poultry may Ofiiub to their perches with the 
greater ease ; and the ffoov should not bepaved, 
hut made of earth smooth and easy. The smaller 
liswls shauU fldio lieFe ehole mode at one end of 
the hense, togoin and comenat at when they 
please, nr «|bs they will seek out roostsin other 
^^aoos. It would Bkawiso be of great advantage 
tohave jUm hmMiohie sfeuatednear some kttehon, 
hrouNhnnifti hahh^hmise, nr kihi, where it may 
hniw ihn hodt itf the fire, and be perfumed with 
lonolm# whiehis my grutefitl to puifets. 

' In order ho fatten chidkens, put them into 
>rhnFh hndfeod Iheii ufith harley-intai; put 
hheffuie n email quantity of Wck*fiuet into their 
ivafer, nhfeh dhey ought ncmer to ha onfiioiHt t 
itl^ilnst ^ ghre them annppetife to rheh neat, 
nnd fetton them very nooo; for in this can it 
mnsihe ooMidoied, that sill finis andbkds have 
two stontachs, astheymay bo nalM; tbennois 
ihfftr oropy fhataofinni dhoirfeod^ and the other 
Ihfi fiiniuM, lhilmoMotei4ts wthe loihne 
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find small stoned and.^fwdrp sand, which 
help to do that office, and DPithout these or 
fcometbing of the kind, a fowl will be wanting in 
its appetite to ea».; for the gizzard cannot otlwr- 
wise maaticate, or, as it m y belaid, guild the 
food fast enough to disclh /c it from the crop 
and in this bushiess the bin k-dost u'^'sish them 
This kind of stock is liabh* to be (Tected with 
various disorders 3 the chief arc, the jiip, the 
roup, the flux, stoppage in the hi els, and bOre 
eyes. 

The first is occasioned by eating foul meat, and 
drinking duty water, and h known by the fowl 
having a thin white scale on the tip of the tongue. 
The remedy consists in a removal of the at' ah*, 
and slightly rubbing the part with salt. 

'I’hc second is nieicly a swelling on the rump, 
which is know 11 by the feathers of the atfcctcd part 
standing out in an unnatural manner. The cure 
IS to be attempted by opening tlie-soie, andfon*- 
ins: out the core after th#. feathers have been 
plucked aw'ay. 

The flux IS ucensioned by eating too much moist 
food, and is to be removed by au opposite kind 
of diet. 

The removal of the disorder in the eyes of this 
kind ot fowls, mu&t be attempted by changing 
their sitimtion and food. 

JMvks, These are very valuable for the farmr 
y.ird of' the husbandman, as they require no 
(’barge m keeping, but live on lost com, worms, 
snails, &c. for which last reason they are also very 
good in gardens. Once in -a year they lay very 
well, especially that sort of duck that turns up the 
bill more than the common kind ; and when they 
Sit they need little attendance, exoept to let them 
have a little barley, or offal corn and water near 
them, that they may not straggle far flrom their 
best, and thereby chiU their eggs. In general it 
IS found more profitable to set a hen upon the 
duck’s eggs, than aiiv kind of duck whatever, be> 
cause the old one leads them when batched too 
soon into the water, where, if the weather be not 
very mild, lomc W4II be lost* But by mcanti of 
tiie hen. they remain <1 good while upon the land, 
find get hardy before they venture into the Water. 
About thirteen eggs is the propet number to let a 
duck Sit upon. When the ducklings are batched, 
they require no care, if the weather be tolerably 
lood ; but if they happen to be prodiufed m a 
very rainy season, it is right to keep them under 
cover a little, especially in the flight; for, though 
the duck naturally loves water, it requires the as-^ 
distance of its feathers, and, tili these grow, it is 
easily hurt by the wet 

it may here be observed, Uiat the fattening of 
ducks at any sme Is very easy ; and that, Whe- 
ther it be the duckling, or the grown duck, the 
<h^od to be used is exactly titt same. They 
must be put in a quiet dark Mace, and kept in a 
pen, with plenty of com and* wider : any kind of 
corn will do ; and with tli^ Sfihgle direction they 
will fatten themselves exttomely wdl in fifteen or 
twenty days, 

Octfsr. These are advantageous both for food, 
feathers, and grease, they will live upon Com- 
mons, or any sort of pasthTn, and need littie care 
•nd attendance, only that Iftey have plenty of 
water. The largest jfeeie are reckoned the best ; 
but there is a sort ofMni^ gSNNM that are much 
better layers and breeders than the English, eme,- 
cially if their eggs be hattibed eflider an Etigltsh 
nwm. • fSoese in gooeml Ity b tlie spritiir, the 
•nrlier thg betteri because of their price and of 


having a second brood. They commonly 
laj (\,clvf or sixteen eggs each You may know 
when they ^ill lay, by their carrying straw in theit 
moutl«, and when they will sit, by their continu- 
ing on their nest aficr they have laid. A goo.>e 
aits thirty days, but if the weather be fair and 
warm, slie will !iat(di three or four day^ sooner. 
After the goslings are hatched, some keep llierri 
in the house ten or twelve days, and feed them 
with curds, barley-meal, bran, &c. After they 
have got a little strt‘np.th, let them out three 01 
liiur hours in a day, and t.iVe them in again, till 
they are large enough to^kfend them^^elves from 
vermin. 

To fatten green geese, tlic> Miould be shut up, 
when they .ire about .1 montli old ; th(*v will then 
be tat in about a mouth longer. Tin fattening of 
older geebc is eommoiily dune when they an 
about SIX months old, m or after harvest, ivben 
they have beenintlie stubble flidds, upon whuh 
food some kill thorn ; but those who have a mind 
to have them very' fat, shut them up for a fortnight 
01 three weeks, and feed them witli oats, sphited . 
tKMns, barley meal, or ground malt mixed witti 
milk: the best thing to fatten them with, is, how- 
ever, probably malt mixed with beer. Geest* will 
likewise feed on and fatten well with carrots, 
when cut small. 

In some countries, geese arc shorn foi their 
feathers, and In others the feathen are pulled 
once or twice a year ; but the latter way is the 
more injurious to them. 

Turkeyi. These prosper very well In open 
countries, where there is not much slieltcr to har- 
bour vermin to destroy them, as they are natural- 
ly inclined to ramble. The hens are so negligent 
of their youiif, that, while they have one to fol- 
low them, they never take any peed of the rest ; 
and therefore great care must be taken of the 
young, espedally as tlmy cannot bear the cold, 

Wh^n kept with com, they are very great feed- 
ers; but if lefttotheiy liberty when grown up, 
they will get their own living, without either 
trouble or exponce, by feeding on herbs, seeds, 
kc. Turkeys being very apt to straggle, will 
often lay their eggs in secret places ; on which 
account also they ought to be carefully watched, 
and made to lay at home. They begin to lay in 
March, and will sit lu April. Eleven or thirteen 
eggs are the most they sit on. They hatch in bc^- 
tween twenty-fire and thirty days. The young 
may be fed either with eordi or green fresh cheese 
eitt iis^^all pieces, their drink may be new 
milk, oe milk and water. Some give them oat- 
meal and milk boiled thick together, into which 
they put wormwood chopped small, and some- 
times eggs boiled hatd, and cut in little piec(*s. 
They must be fed often, as the hen 15 so careless* 
of them her^f ; and when ^ey have got some 
strength, feed them abroad in a close w'alled pLice 
where they caUnot stray ; they must not be let 
out till the dew is off the grass, nor sufl’ered to be 
abroad after it begins to fall. 

In the fattening of turkeys, sodden barle}', or 
sodden oats, is very excellent for the first fort- 
night iT^Inrandther fortnight, it may be necessary 
to ctm fkstfk after the manner of capons. 

Apryma These can hardly, m a general view, 
be as an article of profit to the occu- 

pier fdrm; though theie arc instances in 
staffotmtire, where something handsome is made 
of them' by tenants, yet the instances tdre, 
and too seldom occur .to he rcckonedjipofl in a 
general accounts Few farm houses mdcfcd are 
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furnished with the necessary accommodations for 
them ; and the increase of pigeons beyond a i^^r- 
tain degree must clonbtli'HS be ii\]uriaus to the 
cultivation of grain. 'J hoy are particularly vo- 
racious in early peas ; and hence the ecoimmical 
fanner can have no ^nsh to hvv them much in- 
creased, conceiving the udv aiitage arising from 
their increased iiuinbers, foi consumption as food, 
to be more than counterbalanced by the mischief 
occasioned hy their depredations. On this ac- 
count pigeons aie much fewer in Norfolk than 
formerly, many of the pigeon-houses having been 
also clropt, on account of the injury which the jii- 
geous do to thatched buildings. 

Dels. These very industrious and useful in- 
sects have a classical claim to coiibtitute part of 
the live-stock of a farm. As, howevxT, under the 
article Blf, wo have cuteicd at large into their 
physiology, the best nican.s of breeding and of 
preserving them ; vie shall only detain the leader 
111 the present place, hy a few piai'tical observa- 
tions upon the advantages of possessing an apiary , 
and the easiest mode of aocomplihhing this object. 

Whoever undei takes to be a siiccesstul rearer 
of bees, must be attentive to provide for his 
growing republic abundance of such hlos^onib as 
they are fondest of, to preserve tln*m from t old 
during the winter, and from famine and theft 
by marauding bees, during the spring. 

Mr. Bonner calculates, that by a little manage- 
ment, a hundred well-chosen stock-hives may% 
in a tolerablv good season, be made to produce 
two hundred or two hundred and twenty hives. 
He calculates, thkt Scotland alone might easily 
maintain a million of stock-hives, and hence pro- 
duce annually four millions of pints of spare ho- 
ney, and one million of poun^ of wa.\ ; whence 
the breed of bees hiight be rendered a mUiTier of 
high consequence in a commercial view', inde- 
pendently of its affording employment to hun- 
dreds of old people and children engaged m 
w'atching them in swarming tune, and in making 
hives for tlie young colonies. 

la choosing a situation for the apiary, place 
your hives where they shall be least expos^ to 
the wind, and enjoy as much of fhe influence of 
the sun as possible ; for wind ala^ays retards the 
bees in their work, while the sun’s beams invite 
them to it. Although it is well khown tliat bees 
will thrive well in high and windy situations, yet 
a low one is always to be pr^orrtd. In thd 
neighbourhood of the apiary, there should be 
abundance of flowers, from wliich the may 
collect their wax and honey. ** Were a tWloo al- 
lowed me,” says Mr. Bonmn, « where to}>lotrmy 
bees; it would be in an early situation; ahol|bw 
glen by the side of a rivulet, surroud^ed 
abundance of turnips in blossom In mq 
mustard and clover in summer, and hqatl) m the 
latter ^id of summer and liarvest; with a variety 
of other garden and wild flowers in their sdasons.” 
However, he would not be understood as if hd 
hinted that bees will not thine unless they Bo 
placed in such an advantageous situation, as 
contrary cam be proved : for bees have UiriVqtt 
amazingly well in places where they were not 
within reach qf many of the above mentioned 
flowers: bqt s^though they will do well in most 
situations, and fly far for femd, yet they wUIl 
tlirlve far better wh^n situated among or near 
go6d pasture, and surrounded with abundance of 
nectariferous ebrols* 

' The flowers of fume, bre^m, and the plane tree, 
Mf also highly gratbf^ .to bqek, as aU of them 


aflbrd abundance of matter to collect their honey 
and wax fiom. Furze in particular, which 
generally flowers caily, and coutaiues long lu 
iilussoui. Tlicre is also a gicat variety of oilier 
llowcrs, which, in tlicir diilcrcnt seasons, afford 
employment aud materials for the bees ; such as 
lilies, rosciiiaiys, yeV'jw gowans, and the blos- 
soms of ciociiscs, snow'-drops, oziers, fallows, 
vetches, alders, puppies, beans, gooseberry bushes, 
and iruit-trec- of all kinds.^ In short, bees refuse 
no flower when they are at a loss for variety^ 
There is one thing, however, very observtible, 
that whatever flower a bee flrst pitches upon, she 
alw'ay.s coiiiiimes to work apou the same species 
till she IS loaded, although she should he obliged 
to fly ovei better kinds, aud ovi n to some consi- 
derable distance foi them ; but it slie cannot ob- 
tain SI full loading from the flowers she prefers^ 
she sonietimcs makes up the rcinaiuderUom oilier 
flowers which she meets with. 

Those who intend to erect an apiaiy» must take 
particidar care to have it Idled with piopcr ndia- 
bitdiits, as all their future prolit and pleasure, 
their loss nnd vexation, will, in general, dipeml 
upon it. They must thcielore pay the utinoht 
attention to the choice of their slock-lnvcs , lor 
the man who takes care tq kc ej) ifood stoek-hivts, 
will soon gam considerably by them hut he who 
keeps bad ones, will, besides a great deal ol 
tiouble, and little Oi no success, soon become a 
broken bee-master. In September eveiy stock- 
hive ought to contain as much honey ac* wmII sup- 
ply the bees with food till June following ; and as 
many bees as will picscive beat in the liive, and 
thereby resist the seventy ol a com w nit i , and 
act as so many valiant solclicrn, to del end the 
community from the invasions oi f<>uucn enemies 
lu spring. Hence the bec-masUr slio Id j^urchasc 
a proper number of hn es in August or September, 
when they are at the cheapest rate. Tney should 
be full of combs, and well stoied withbcc>i and 
honey, and should weigh at least 301b. each , it 
heavier, so much the better, lor light hives run a 
great risk of perishing by famine, unless the bees 
are supplied with food, which will cost as muLh 
expehce, and a great deal more trouble, besides a 
Considerable risk of tlieir dying at last, after this 
extraordinary trouble and expenco ; while a woU 
chosen hive of SOlb. weight, allowing l ilb. for 
the empty hive, bees, combs, &e. and ISlb. for 
Ute honey, will supply the republic with food till 
next June;’ a time when, it may be presumed, 
they wilt And abundance of provisions for tbem- 
sehret among the flowers. Wlien a choice can be 
obtained, the youngest hives should always be pre- 
ferred, because old hives are liable to vermin and 
other accideats. However, although a hive should 
be four pc five, yeari old, it ought not to be re- 
jected, if It possess those two essential qualities, 
plenty of bees, and of honey ; but if either of 
these be wanim|f, the purchaser will have much 
cause of i^gret, whea too late to repair the iqjury 
he may sustain* 

Thus valuable are the stores produced hy this 
industHobs and extraordinary insect, and tlms 
cmipus its InMshcUve powers ; powers, diminu- 
tive as its fom 4, scarcely rivalled by any other 
animals, and q mystery to the wisest of man- 
kind : 

His quldam slgota, atone hmc exempla seouti. 

Esse apibus j^rtem dlvinss pipnti^ ethaustus 
iEtherios, dij^re : deum namque per omnes 
Terraiique, tli^ctusque marini ccrlum^mi prpfmt^ 
dum; 
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lliiic pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omnc fera- 
runip 

Quemqiip sibi tenues nosccntem arcesscrc vitas > 
Scilicet hue reddi deinde ac rcsoluta refem 
Omnia. 

llcnce to the Bee some sashes have assign'd 
A portion of the God, and heaveiilv mind : 

For God goes forth, and spreads throughout tlic 
uhoUv 

Heaven, earth and sea, the universal soul ; 

Kach at its birth from him all beir ;s share. 

Both man and brute, the breath of vital air ; 

These all return, and, loos'd from earthly chain. 
Fly vkhere they sprung, and rest in God again. 

S0TI1£BY. 

HU'SCAN?, in old writers, a sort of^ boots 
or buskins, made of cloth, and worn over 
the stockings. 

HUSH, interj, (without etymology.) Si- 
lence! be still! no noise! (Shakspeare)* 
ffusTi. a, (from the interjection.) Still; 
silent ; quiet {Shakspeare). 

To Hush. r. w. (from the interjection.) 
To be still ; to be silent {Spenser). 

To Hush. v. a. To still; to silence; to 
quiet ; to appease ( Otway ). 

To Hush up. v. a. To suppress in silence; 
to forbid to be mentioned {Pope). 

UU'SUMONEY, 8. {hush and money.) A 
bribe to hinder information {Swift). 

HUSK. s. (huldsch^ Dutch.) The outmost 
integumcnl of fruits. See Glume. 

To Hu8K.^. a. (from the noun.) To strip 
off the outmrd integument. 

HU'SKED. a. (from husk.) Bearing a 
husk; covered with a husk. 

HU'SKY. a. (from husk.) Abounding in 
husks; consisting of husks {Philips). 

HU'SO, in ichthyology. See Accipensea. 
HU'SSAHS, are the national cavalry of 
Hungary and Croatia. Their regimentals 
consist in a rough furred cap, adorned with 
a cock’s feather (the officers either an eagle’s 
ur a heron's); a doublet, with a pair of 
breeches to which the stockings are fasten- 
ed, and yellow or red boots : besides, they 
occasionally wear a short upper waistcoat 
edged with furs, and live rows of round 
metal buttons ; and in bad weather, a cloak. 
Their arms are a sabre, carbine, and pistols. 
They are irregular troops: hence, nefore 
beginning an attack, they lay themselves so 
flat on the necks of their horses, that it is 
hardly possible to discern their force; l>ut 
being come within pistoUhot of the enemy, 
they rkise themselves with such surprising 
quickness, and begin the' flght with such 
vivacity on every side, that,^ unless the aie- 
my M accuitomed to tibeir method of engag- 
ing, it is very difficult for troops to preserve 
their order. 

HU'SSIbTOABAD, a town of Hindustan, 
in the province of Malwa, and on the fron- 
tiers of Nagponr. Lat. 49 . N. Lon. TT. 
94 . £. 

HU'SSlTfiS, in eeclesiaatieal history, a 
party of reformers, the followers of John 
Httss. ^This person, froiti whlem the Hussites 
take theb name, was borh in a Bttlc village 
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in Bohemia, called Huss, and lived at PragnlT 
ip the highest reputation, both on accOunC 
oi the sanctity or his manners and the puri- 
ty of his doctrine. He was distinguished by 
his uncommon erudition and eloquence, and 
performed at the same time the functions of 
professor of divinity in the university, and 
of ordinary pastor in the church of that city. 
He adopted the sentiments of Wicklifie, and 
the Waidcuses s and in the year 1407 began 
openly to oppose and preach against divers 
errors in doctrine, as well as corruptions in 
point of discipline, then reigning in the 
church. Huss likewise endeavoured to the 
utmost of his power to a ithdraw the univer- 
sity of Prague from the jurisdiction of Gre- 
gory Xll. whom the kingdom of Bohemia 
had hitherto acknowledged as the true and 
lawful head of the church. This occasioned 
a violent quarrel between the incensed arch- 
bishop of Prague and the zealous reformer ; 
which the latter inflamed and augmented 
from day to day, by his pathetic exclama- 
tions against the court of Rome, and the 
corruptions that prevailed among the sacer- 
dotal order. An accusation was brought 
against him in the year 1410, before the tri- 
bunal of John XXlll. by whom he was so- 
lemnly expelled from the communion of the 
church. Notwithstanding this sentence of 
excommunication, he proceeded to expose 
the Romish church with a fortitude and zeal 
that were almost universally applauded. 

This eminent man, whose piety was equal- 
ly sincere and fervent, though his zeal was 
perhaps too violent, and his prudence not 
always circumspect, was suramonei to ap- 
pear before the council of Constance. Se- 
cured, as he apprehended, from the rage of 
his enemies, by the safe conduct erantea him 
by the emperor Sigismund, for his journey 
to Constance, his residence in that place, 
and his return to his own country, John Huss 
obeyed the order of the councir, and appear- 
ed before it to demonstrate his innocence, 
and to prove that the charge of hit having 
deserted the church of Rome was entirely 
groundless. However, his enemies so far 
revailed, tha^ by the most scandalous 
reach of public faith, he was cast into pri- 
son, declared a heretic, because he refused to 
plead guilty against the dictates of his con- 
science, in obedience to the council, and 
burnt alive in 1415 ; a punishment which he 
endured with unparallded magnanimity and 
resignation. The same unhappy fate was 
borne by Jerome of Pri^ue, nis intimate 
companion, who attendea the council in or- 
der to support his persecuted friend. Je- 
rome, indeM, was terrifled into temporary 
sttbmisifon $ but he afterwards resumed his 
fortitude, ahd ihaintained the opinions which 
he had for a while deserted through fear, in 
the flames itt which he expired in 1416. 

Thei diieiples of Huss ^hcred to their 
mastei^f doctrine, after his deat h, jy Wi a 
zeal whieh broke out into an open wffir, that 
wai wried on wjth the most savage end uifc* 
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paraUcle4.bwr)>|urtt)r. John 2iika, a Bolie* CaanbrM^e was actually maiie by bim, and 
raian in UlfcO, put hinuielf at the even unfairly oblainad from him* WbeUlie 

head of ^e Hiuaitea, who were now become left the duke's service to indulge bis studies 
a veyy ^nsider^Ie party, and thrpw off the with more freedom, the duke, then master of 
despotic yoke of Siaismund, who had treated the horse to George I. made him his riding 
th^Jr brethren in the most barbarous man* surveyor, a kind of sinecure place of SOOh a- 
net. STiska was succeeded by Procopius in year, wil^ a good house in the Meuse. In 
the year 1434. The acts of barbarity that I7t4, he published the first part of Moses's 
were committed on both sides were shock- Principia, in which he ridiculed Or. Wood- 
ing and horrible beyoirf expression: for, ward's Natural History of the Earth, and 
notwithstanding tlie irreconcueahle opnost- exploded the doctrine of gravitation esla- 
tion between the religious sentiments or the bltshcd in Newton's Principia : in 1737, he 
contending parties, they both agreed in this published the second part r>f Moses’s Prin- 
one horrible principle, that it was innocent cipia, containing the principles ot the Scriji- 
and lawful to persecute and extiqiate with ture Philosophy. From this time to his 
fire and sword the enemies of the true reli- deMil, he published a volume every year or 
gion; and such they reciprocally appeared two, whicli, with the MSS. he ictt behind, 
to each other. These cominotioiis in a great were published in 17/19, in 13 vols. 8vo. On 
measure subsided, by the interference of the the Monday befoWe his death, Dr. Mead 
couiicilof Basil, in the year 1433. iirpd him to liaMcd; saying pleasantly, 

HU'SSY. «. (Corrupted from kouseisfife,) I will soon send you to Moses,” meaning 
A sorry or bad woman {Soulherti), te his studies; but Mr. Ilutchiiison taking 

HU'STlNGS,from the Saxon wordJSuis/iffge, it in the literal sense, answered in a mutter-^ 
i. e.eeffciVtuwi, or euria, a court held in Guild- iiig tone, believe, Doctor, you will;” 
ball before the lord mayor and aldermen of and was so displeased, that he dismissed hiiu 
London, and reckoned ihe supreme court of for another physician, but died in a tew days 
the city. Here deeds may be inrollcd, out- after, August 38, 1737. Singular as his no- 
lawries sued out, and replevins and writs of lions are, they are not without some defen- 
error determined. In this court also is the ders, who have obtained the appellation of 
election of alderihcn, of the four members of llutchinsonians. 

parliament for tbc city, &c. This court is HD'TCHINSONIANS, the followers of 
very ancient, as appears by the laws of £d- John Hutchinson, who was of opinion that 
ward the Confessor. Some other cities have the Hebrew scriptures comprise a perfect 
likewise had a court bearing the same name, system of natural philosophy , theology, and 
as Wincbesleri York, &c. religion. His Moses's Principia contains, as 

Hu^stimgs, signifies also the temporary he apprehends,the principles of the scripture 
erection in whicn the court of hustings is philosophy, which are a plenuii| and the 
held, or to which the voters at an election air. So high an opinion did he entertain of 
are brought to polL the Hebrew language, that he thought the 

HU'SUM^ a town of Denmark, in the Almighty must have employed it to commu- 
dueby of Keswick, with a strong ciUideL ntcate every species of knowledge, and that 
Lat. 54. 45. N, tan, p. 0. £. accordiimly every species of knowledge is to 

Jo HU'STtS. 0 . a. (perhaps corrupted befouiuiinlheOldTCftament. Of his mode 
from hurtle,) To shake togetlier in eonfu- of phik»opbisi|ig, the followiag specimen is 
sion. brought forward to the reader’s attention. 

HU'SWipE. s. (corrupted from henss^ ** Itm air, he supposes, exists in three cou- 
1 . A had manager » % sorry woman ditiom, fire, fight, and spirit, the two latter 
i^akipeure), 3. An cconomtsti a thrifty are the finer tm grosser parts of the air in 
woman (Shahfpeare), , motion ; from the earth to the stm, the air 

Je Hu'swira, (from the nopu.) To is finer and finer tiB ft becomes pure light 
manage with ecoaoimy andfrug^ity* (Drad*) near the* confines of Ihe sun, and fire in the 
HtfsWlPERY. s. (from Wwfilh}* 1* pfb of Mm sun, or sdar focus. Prom the 
Management good or bad ( Jusser), % Ma» earth towards the circumfereiice of this 
noEffiteat of jural business comwttiefl to tyitem, m which he tadbdef the fixed stars, 
women (Twmer), tneair becomes grosser andgroiser tUl ft 

HOT, r. (hutn:c, Saxon ; Preach-) A becomes stagnafti m whidi e^ftton it is 
pooroottf^e Thpvuou)* at the nfinoit vei^ of this systmn) front 

HUTCH, »• Sax. hmhet Picnch.) whence the. tnpfesridns of meer iktrknen 
A corn chest (Jmeriittier), CWl hMmm es dbrkueif lued jft' the New 

, HUTCHINSON (John), a philosophkat TestattOat seems to be taken, Hm reader 
writer, whose notions have made no incem^ mf Add, h disliflici and cmvceheyrilvc no 
siderahle noise in the world, was bom in eciwel^^MiitehinioMctismde^ 

1674, He reiTMMi the dolMi of Somei^ i^ ettHtMi Tlnufbteeoiimniiin 




we cpiMMiir we eoucw 

of U,tjn«E!U.jh>4i j||1m||C fa einj^ejed 
biaudf ia clSqati ng IwmSi «e are tsU» 
wai dta laraeead wiMe MiwtitiMi-bMueath. 


pninea ai wuBvai^ ir«e| am m > 
to aanendto ii» ^IvtetiNl in 

tfiif, . ■ ' ^ 

HtnnrtMr mt. J&ana^ m uitaMf 
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3796. He received his grammar education 
4t the hi^h school of Kdinburglu and enter- 
ed the University at the age of 14: his love 
of chymical studies was derived from the 
lectures of Professor Stevenson. His friends 
wished him to demote himself to the profes- 
sion of the law I and he wds in consefjucnce 
apprenticed in 1743 to Mr. Gcoige Chalmers, 
writer to the signet. Mr, Chalmers, how- 
ever, soon perceiviii«, that instead of tran- 
scribing law paper'!, he nas amusing his fel- 
low apprentices with chymica! experiments, 
freed him Iroin his ohiigatums lo serve him, 
and desired him to turn his aUenlioti io 
.some other einptovmeiiL moic congeniid to 
his views. He fixed his chone on the study 
of medicine, as nearly related to his fruour- 
ite pursuits; and aftcrt^assing three > cars 
A\ Kdinhurgh, he studied ftn'S'uiore at 1‘ariss 
and returning h)^ the Low Count 'ie% toolv 
his degree of M. 1). at Leyden, in 17 liie 
subject of Ins tliCiih was J)e et 

Cinulaliotte in Microcosmo* 

Finding some diilictiliy in estahlidiing 
himself in practice as a physician, he resolv- 
ed to abandon the medical prores.^toii. He, 
theiefore, turned bis attention to tanning; 
and lor that purpose settled upon a small 
paternal estate in lierwickshire* Determin- 
ed to make himself master of rural economy , 
he visited the county of Norfolk, and resid- 
ed in the house ol an able and sensiOle far- 
mer, During bis residence here, he made 
frequent excursions into other parls of Eng- 
land, in which lheac(|uircmeul of agricultu- 
ral information was bis> principal object, but 
in which he soon caught bis love for geolo- 
gical pursuits. He continued his farmmg 
occupations til] 1763, when he devoted his 
vybolc altontionto scientific pursuits, let Ins 
farm, aud went to reside at Kdinhurgii. 80011 
after this, he discovered that minei ai alkah 
IS contained in zeolite; a fact which has 
since been confirmed by Klaproth and others. 

Dr. Hutton's first publication appeared in 
1777 : it was a small pamphlet under the 
title of Comideratiom on the Nature, Qnatitr/, 
and Distinctions of Coal and Culm ; being 
designed to answer the question whether the 
small coal of Scotland be of the same nature 
as the culm of England, 

For nearly 30 years. Dr. Hutton directed 
his thoughts principaltyr to the subject of 
fcology. Tito outlines of hU theory were 
first published in tjie firit voluiue of the 
Transactions of the BdinW^gh Society. It 
has found uu. able adtoeaie in Professor 
Playfair of £dinburgl^, who^ View of the 
Huttonia^.Sys||sm of Geology is well known, 
(See also oUr article <3jbDi.ooY,) This the- 
ory, however,, jias not jin^ with so universal 
a reception os its inveum. hud some of its 
early advocates had An ingenious 

theory of Ham was aW i^vanced by Dr, 
Hutton in the sam^ vdluuiOofthe Edinburgh 
Transactions. Soon a^r tius publication, 
he gave to the world, in 3 \m. ^to. Jn In- 
vosligaHo^ of the Prineiples ''qf Knowledge^ 
$nd of the Progress of Reason from Sense to 
VoL, VL 
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Science and PhliosopJty* His Element llf 
Agriculture^ the result of much study hoA 
long experience, was the last vyork he seem- 
ed anxious to publish, but it was left in 
mamneript at his death, which took place 
HI March 1797. The character of an jicute 
philosopher is certainly due to Dr. James 
llulUni. His studies, however, wcie desul- 
tory ami irregular; and on this acco’int his 
aame is probably not destined to reach po- 
slenty with the same lustre as might have 
been cvpected, h:id his talents and genius 
been aided by regiilnrit) and method in hiji 
invivsligaiion. 

HliXlNfr or PiKT. A particular method 
employed for ta!cbing this sort offsh. For 
this Use, take as largo bladdei s as can be got- 
ten j blow them up, and lie tlsem close and 
strong; at the mouth of each bladder tie a 
line, longer or shorter, according to the 
depth of w ater ; at the end ol each line fas- 
ten an aimed hook artificially halted, and 
put them into the water, with the advantage 
of the wind, that they may gently move up 
and down the pond. When one master pike 
has struck, it is curious to sec him bounce 
about in the water with a bladder. When 
almost spent, take him up. See Pike. 

II Uy, a town of the Netherlands, in the 
hisliopi 1C of Liege. It is seated on the Maese. 
Lat. 50. 3‘>. N. Ion. 5. E. 

JIITYGENS (Christian), an eminent ma- 
thematician, was born at the Hague, in Hol- 
land, in 1620, of a noble family. He disco- 
veied when young a great turn for science, 
and as early as 1G51 gave a specimen of his 
abilities in a book entitulcd Thcoremata de 
Quadratura Hyperboles, Ellipsis, el Circuli, 
c\ dalo Portionum Gravitatis Centro, Not 
long after, he pnhlisiied a treatise on Hoio- 
logy, in winch he discovered the model of a 
nevv-invented pendulum for clocks. In 1659 
appeared his Svstem of Saturn, giving an ac- 
count of the discovery which he had made 
of a till) d satellite attending that planet, lu 
1661 be came to England, and was chosen a 
Fellow of the Hoy a) Society. He afterwards 
resided at Paris, whither he had been invited 
by Colbert, who conferred a penition on him. 
lie was also admitted a metnber of the aca- 
demy of sciences. He left France in 1681, 
anil retired to his native place, where he died 
in 1695. His Cosmotheoros, a Latin treat so 
on the plurality of worlds, Was printed the 
same year, and m 1703 appeared his Opuscula 
Posthuma, in 1 vol. 4to, The year follow- 
ing came out his Opera Varla in 4 vols. 4to. 
superintended by Gravesande, and m 1728, 
his Opera Heiiqua, 2 vols. 4to. 

Mr, Huvgens loved a quid And studious 
manner of life) and frequently retired into 
the country to avoid Interruption, but did 
not contract that rtioroseness which is so 
couimonljf the effect of solitude and retire^ 
meat;; He waf one of the purest and most 
ingenious mathematicians of his agO, and 
indeed of any other ; and made tastij valu- 
able discoveries. He was the first who dis- 
covered Saturn's ring, and a third satellite of 
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mentioned above. He invent- 
ed of rendering clocks exact, bv 

appijitig the pendulum; and of rendering all 
iU, fibrations equal, by the cvqloid. fie 
bt‘oiighi telescopes to great perfection, and 
many other useful discoveries, 
HUYSUM (Justus Van), called the Old, an 
eminent painter, was born at Amsterdam in 
1659. He studied under Nicholas fierchem, 
and became an excellent painter of flowers. 
He also painted landscapes and battles. He 
died in 1 7 1 6. 

Huybum (John Van), son of the preced- 
ing, but a far better artist. He was born at 
Amsterdam in 1682, and learned painting of 
his father. His reputation rose to such a 
height, that he fixed immoderate prices on 
his works, so that none but those who had 
princely fortunes could purchase them. No 
person was admitted into Ins room while he 
was painting ; and his method of mixing the 
tints, and preserving the lustre of his colours, 
was aa iinpcuetrable secret. His flower 
pieces are exquisitely beautiful, and his land- 
scapes and representations of animals are al- 
so very line. He died in 1749. He had two 
brothers who werp good painters, Justus and 
Jacob : the first died at the age of 22 ; and (he 
latter in 1740, aged 60. 

To HUZZ. e. n. To buzz; to murmur. 
H UZZA'. isUerjm A shout $ a cry of accla- 
mation Egtrange\ 

To HuzzV. V, n, (from the interjection.) 
To utter acclamatiou (King). 

To Huzza'* v* a. To receive ot "attend 
with acclamation (^Addison). 

HYACINTH, in botany. See Hyacin- 

THUS. 

JlYAcfNTir, African Blujs. See Cainuiu. 
Hyacinth, Lily. 1 
fi YAciNTu, P eru viAN. > See Scilla. 
Hyacinth, Staaay. J 
Hyacinth, in oryctology. See Zircon. 
HYACVNTfilA, an annual solemnity at 
Amyclae, in Laconia, in honour of Hyacin* 
thus and Apollo. It continued for three 
days, during whicli time the grief of the 
people was so great for the dea$ of Hyacin- 
tbus, that they did not adorn llioir hair with 
garlmds during their festivals, npr eatbread, 
but fed only upon sweetmeats (Atkon.% 
filfACrNtfilNE. Mbdeof 

bjacintbs ; resembling hyacinthi. 

fiVACINTHUS, a son of Alhy^bs and 
Diomede, greatly beloved by 4poUo and 
Zephyrus* He returned the rorifler's Jove, 
and ^phyrus, incensed at his cqldnaHi, re- 
iolved to punish his rival. At Apollo once 
played at quoit with Hyacintbus, Z^yrus 
Uew the WoijL which, as toon as h was 
thrown by AnoUo, leH UDon hi^ of fiy. 
Mm^uf, and Jb ww,|ilUea hy thb blow. 
Apollo was 60 iiacpfMm at ms death. tKkt 
be changed ^ Jower, whkh 

nil body 

HWkjbV- 

ffemi 
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gynia. Corol six-cleft, with reflOcted s<^- 
ments; calyxless; stamens inserted on the 
reccntadle ; germ superior, with three ttec- 
tarimrous pores at the top. Twelve species; 
chiefly natives of the Cape, and the South of 
Europe. The species principally cultivated 
in the gardens of our own country, is H. 
orientalis, a plant indigenous to both Asia 
and Africa, and affording an infinity of va- 
rieties. The Dutch florists are particularly 
fond of the hyacinth, and propagate it in 
most of its species, and produce a great 
number of varieties. Our own specimens 
are, hence, chieily obtained from Holland, 
and sometimes, in consequence oftheir rarity 
or other curiosity, at the enormous expence 
of twenty or thirty pounds sterling for a 
single bulb ; and wh'icb is, nevertheless, usu- 
ally repaid with abundant profit by its in- 
crease. !^c Nat. Hist. Pi. CX s V. 

Hyaci'ntiius nonacriptm. The bulbs of 
this species contain so much mucilage that, 
according to Mr. T. Willis, when dried they 
may be employed as a substitute for gum 
Arabic. 

IIYADRS, five daughters of Atlas, king 
of Mauritania, were so disconsolate at the 
death ot their brother Hyas, killed by a 
wild boar, that they pined away and died. 
They became stars after death, and were 
placed in Taurus, one of them being marked 
» by Bayer. They received the name of 
Hyadcs, from their brother Hyas. Their 
names are Phaola, Ambrosia, Eudora, Co- 
rouis, and Polyxus. To these some have 
added Thione and Prodice. T(ie ancients 
supposed that the rising and setting of the 
Hyades was always attended with much rain. 

HY^NA, in mastiology. See Can is. 

HYALINE. Hyatinus. (Yaxo;, from i/w 
plflo, the colour of rain water.) The colour 
of glals, with its transparency. 

UY^ALITB, in oryctology. See Oliy inus. 

HY'ALOIDMBMiiRANErmanAtomy,(meDi- 
brana hyaloidea ; from i/axo;, g[lass, and 
likeness.) Membratin arachnoidea. Capsule 
of the vitreous humour. The transparent 
plembrane enclosing the vitreous humour of 
the eye. 

HiBERNACifB. In botany, Herbie 
compendium supef radicem an^uam ex- 
crescit. Philos. Bot.-<-Compeitdiam herbs 
totius, squamosum* R^. 'A com- 

pendium of ftie Whdleheni, before it grows 
up I or, in #hicli the embryo of the hinte 
plant is ihclosed by n scaly coverihg, and 
secured from entemal f^ttHbs dnring the 
Winter* It is either a bulb, formed from the 
remklns of past leaves ; or u bud, the 
rnd(j9t^ti of future leaves. 

HYBlA, in ahtieni jebogr- 
|arik, whtiA Ikitnataiiett took t 
fai^e^ %ho ted ihiiher a euh 
also Pam, and GalediH. 

time WM was ekiih^I btut the name 
Hjrtdkt^mainefl, ehaefebdat of ^ excellent 
hbhet ^ed from it. h ilthk^ on 
tte e»t eoait of bei^eeki ^rhenio 


hy, or Me- 
mtheMe- 
uy ; called 
In Strabo’s 
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4^4 the Xcontines. Geleotas, and Megaren- 
les, were thenames pf Ae people, who were of 
a prophetic spirit, heiii^ the descendants of 
Gueos the son of Apollo. Hyblseus was the 
epithet* This place has been frequently 
overwhelmed bj the lava from mount iEtna. 

Hybi.a Major, was situated in the tract 
hing between mount i^tna and the river 
Symethus, 

Hybla Minor was an inland town of 
Sicily, now Ragiisa. 

HYBL.15A- In zoology, a tribe of the 
entoinologic genus phala^ua, as arranged by 
Fabricius. See Piialasna. 

HYBRID PI.ANT. In botany, a hybridous 
or mule plant. A monsirous vegetable pro- 
duced from the mixture of two didercut 
species ; yet extremely common, and as pro- 
ductive as the simple ve^ikblc. 

HY'BUIDOUS. a. hybrida, Latin.) 

Begotten between animals of dilferent spe- 
cies 

HY'BRISTICA, (of ir, injury,) in anti- 
quity, a solemn feast held among the Greeks, 
with sacrifices, and other ceremonies; at 
which the men attended in the apparel of 
women, and the women in that of men, to do 
honour to Venus in quality either of a god, 
or a goddess, or both. 

UYDA'UTHRUS, (hydarlhrus. i, m. 
from water, and ttoofiov, a joint.) 
Hydarthron. Hydarthros. A white swell- 
ing, or watery joint. A genus of diseases 
arranged by Cullen in the class locales and 
order iumores. It is known by a uniform 
swelling around the joint, of the colour of 
the skin, and extremely painful. It mostly 
affects the knee and elbow joints. There are 
two species of this disease. 1. Hydartlirus 
rheumaticus, originating from rheumatism, 
which is mostly curable. 2. Hydarthrus 
scrofulosus, which is mostly incurable. 

HYD ATID, (n^^datis, Wis, a blad- 
der, from water), A verv singular 
animal, formed like a bladder, and distended 
with an aqueoUs fluid. 

Hvdatius, in the Linnean system of 
zoology, constitute a tribe of the genus 
t»nia, belong to the class and order of in- 
testinal wprms* They are peculiarly cha- 
l^afiterified by bqipg furnished with a vesicle 
or bladder, which is sometimes attached to 
them pptsteriqurly, and in which they are 
•pmeUiaei altogether indosed. They have 
beep traced ip mammab, serpents, and Ashes, 
opt phieAy Jin the Arit m these classes ; and 
morq, comupody la the jiver of man, and the 
uver and btraiu of sheep, than in any other 
animal tribe or orgiGai. 

Cullen arraP|j^s the diseases thereby pro- 
duced in ipep, m the dass iwales and order 
tumores. If the Ytm natUrm medicatrices 
be not fiimdent to meH a core, the patient 
mostly fdU a moriAde to their ravM;es.— 
, Dr^ B^Ue gives the foBoiriiig interest!^ ac- 
count of the hyditkis, as jflhey are someumes 
Ipund in the liver ; Tbitrh K no gknid in 
the hpmeii body in whiqh ky wide art so 
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frequently found as the liver; except Iht 
kidneys, wbtjre they are still more cooMklviau 
Hydatids of the liver are usually found in 
the cjst, which frequently of considerable 
size, and is formed of very Arm materials, 
so as to give to the touch almost the feeling 
of cartilage. This cyst, when cut into, is 
obviouslylaminated, and is much thicker in 
one liver than another* In some livers it is 
not thicker than a shilling, and in others it 
is near a quarter of an inch in thickness. 
The laminae which compose it are formed of 
a white matter, and op the inside there is a 
lining of a pulpy subhiance, like the coagu<* 
lablc lymph. The cavity of the cyst, 1 have 
seen, in one instance, subdivided by a par- 
tition of this pulpy substance. Jti a cy $t may 
be found one hydatid, or a greater number 
of them. They lie loose in the cavity, 
swimming in a fluid ; or some of them arc 
attached to the side of the cyst. 'I hey con- 
sist of a round bag, which is composed of a 
white, semi-opaque, pulpy matter, and con- 
tain a fluid capable of coagulation. Although 
the common colour of hydatids be white, 
yet I have occasionally seen some of a light 
amber colour. The hag of the hydatid con- 
sists of two laraimr, and possesses a good 
deal of contractile power. In one hydatid 
this coat or bag is much thicker and mure 
opaque than in another, and even in the 
same hydatid diflferent parts of it will often 
differ in thickness. On the inside of an 
hvdaiid, smaller ones are sometimes found, 
which are commonly not larger than the 
beads of pins, but sometimes they are e\eti 
larger in tnelr size than a gooseberry. These 
are attached to the larger hydatid, either at 
scattered irregular distances, or so aa to 
form smaiJ clusters ; and they are also found 
floating loose in the liquor of the larger 
hydatids. Hydatids of the liver are ofum 
found unconnected with each other; but 
sometimes they have been said to inclose 
each other in a series, like pill-boxes. The 
most common situation of hydatids of the 
liver is in its substance, and inclosed in a 
cyst I but Uiey are occasionally attached to 
tne outer surface of the liver, hanging from 
it, and occupyii^ more or less of the general 
cavity of the abdomen* The origin and real 
nature of these hydatids are not fully ascer- 
tained ; it rs extremely probable, however, 
that they are a sort of inaporfect animalcules. 
There is no doubt at mil, that the hydatids 
in the livers of sheep are animalcules t they 
have been often seen to move when taken 
out of tbe liver and put into warm water ; 
and they retain this power of motion f or a 
good many hours atter a sheep has been 
killed* The analogy is great between hy- 
dlms In the liver of a sheep, and those^f 
the human subject, in both they w coifc- 
taifiqd in strong cysts, and m both they con- 
bf the same white pulpy matter. There 
k uildbubtedly some diflerence betwsMm them 
in aimplicity of organization; foe hydatid 
int^nuiDun Uver being a tinpie unifoi^m 
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ami the hydatid in that <»f llic shee^p 
a nt*ck aiul month npiM'ndcd to the 
bajj. This ditierence ucod bo no considera- 
ble objection to the opinion aliove stated, 
Lile may be conceived to be attached to the 
most .simple form of organiyalion. In proof 
of this, hvdatids have been found in the 
brains of shecp» resembling almost exactly 
those ill the human liver, and which have 
been seen to move, and therefore are cer- 
tainly known to he animalcules. "I’hc hy- 
datids of the human liver indeed, have not, 
as far as I know, been found to move when 
taken out of the body and put into warm 
water; were this to ha\c happened, no un- 
certainty would remain. It is not dilhcult 
to see a good reason why there will hardly 
occur any proper opportunity of making 
this experiment. Hydatids are not very 
often found in the liver, because it is not a 
very frequent ili'*ease there; and the body 
IS allowed to reinain tor so long a time fiiter 
death befoie it is cxaniincd, that tin* hyda- 
tids must have lost their living priiuiple, 
even if they were animalcules: however, it 
is very strong; and it appears more ditheiiU 
to account for their production, accoiding 
to the common theory of generation, than 
lor that of intestinal worms. do not g<‘t 
rid of the ditticulty by assciluig, that hyda- 
tids in the human liver aie not living ani- 
mals; because in sheep they are certainly 
such, where the difficulty ot accounting for 
their production is precisely the same.'’ hor 
the rc.st see 1V.ma. 

HYDA'TOSCOl^U, called also nvnno- 
maucy, a kind of div ination or method of 
foretelling future events by water. 

HYDE (Edward), earl of (’larendon, and 
lord chancellor of England, was born at Din- 
ton III Wiltshire, of an aiicieiil family, in 160«. 
In 1622 he was admitted of Magdalen hall, Ox- 
ford, from whence he removed to the Middle 
Temple, where he studied the law with great 
success. In 1640 he was chosen into parhap 
ment to represent W otlon-Bassel in W iltshiye, 
where he distinguished himself by his mo- 
deration and firm regard to tlic Ci<wistitulion. 
Ho sat in the long parhament for SaUash in 
Cornwall; and when the commons prepared 
a charge against the judges Davenport, 
Weston, and Trevor, Mr. Hyde was pitched 
upon to carry it up to Hie lords^ to whom 
he made an admirable speech. He was also 
employed to draw up the articles of impeach- 
ment atrainst the earl of Strafford ; but when 
he saw^ to what unwarrantable lengths mat- 
ters were going, he left the party, and op- 
posed the bill of attainder with warmth. He 
was afterwards appointed chairman on se- 
veral committees ; but when the commons 
passed an otdinaoice for raising the militia 
Lgainst the king. 1^ coasideredit as im act 
ot rebellioB, and lit ^^^ttc^uence of it left 
thesn^aiMl ^ 

he TcceiVcd the banoat pr knighthood, and 
tlie^ieiu^Uoishlp of Ihp exchequer. In 1644 
he was oaa of hU 


the treaty of Ixhndge. When ihe royal 
cause wai. ruined be weni uv'er to Jersey, 
and in that retirement began his Histor^V ot 
Ihe ttebellioii, v^hich he received 

considerable as-^i^laiu t* irom the king him- 
self. In 161S he v>as at Pans, and the year 
iollowiiig was sent bv Charles P. x'ilh lord 
(’otlinglon to the coiirl of Madrid, vvliero 
he leiiiaiiied I no years. In 1657 he was 
made chancellor of England, which post 
was continued to him at Ihc restoration, 
when he was also chosen chancellor of the 
iinivcrsily of Oxioril. He was besides created 
a peer of the realm, and in 1661 obtained 
the title ol earl oF Clarendon. He conducted 
liiinseH in his high stalionwith greatwi-»dom 
and moderation ; yet he was not snthouthis 
enemies, who tru'd various ways to elfect 
his rum. 'I'he inarnage of James duke of 
Voi k to the chancelloi ’s daughter, was made 
<‘uv’ step tt>r alienating the king from him ; 
liiit a-i he had not been pii\y to that match, 
jiml VI as besides a great enemy to it, Ins iva- 
jesly iissiiied him that “ this accident sihould 
not lessen the esteem and favour he had lor 
him.” Ir I66.J the earl ol Hrislol exhibited 
vaiious clnrees against him m the house of 
loidn from private pique, hut this prosei il- 
ium ended greatly It) the honour ol ihe 
i hanceilor. But itie building of Clareiidcm- 
house, which was done at a v.ihl expeiicc and 
ill the most ostentatious niauncr, brought 
upon him iniuh popular odium, and with 
other ciiciim.stances estianginl Charles’s ,if- 
iecLioii Iroiii him. In 1067 the seals were 
taken from him, and he was moreover im- 
peached of high-treason and other crimes 
and miKdcrncauors, in consequence of which 
he retired privately to France, and as soon 
as he was gone an act of banishment was 
passed against him. In 1668, while he was 
at Evreux, confined to his bed, a party 
of English seamen broke into his chamber, 
and dragged him into the middle of the yard, 
where they were about to dispatch him, 
when their lieutenant arrived and disarmed 
them. He died at Rouen in 1673, and his 
remains being brought to England, were 
interred in Westminster abbey. His lordship 
was twice married. By his first ladv he had 
no issue, but by the second he had four sous 
and two daughters. Anne, the eldest, was 
married to the duke of York, by whom she 
had two daughters, Mary and Anne, who 
were successively queens of £ii|^aiid. Lord 
Clarendon^s History of the RebeUion, which 
is, perhaps, the noblest history in out 
language, was printed at Oxford in 1704, in 
folio and Bvo. He also wrote, 1. Animad- 
versions imon Mr. Cressy’s book entitled,. Fa- 
naticism fWtically imputed to the Catholic 
Church by Dr. Stiiiinafleet, &c. five, 1672 ; 
2. A Burvqy of Mr. Hobbes’s Leviathaii, 4to ; 
6. Miscellaneous Tracts, ccdlected and printed 
in 1 voU foUo; 4. An Accounl of his own 
Life, printed in 1750. 

HYDNVM. In Botany, a genus of the 
Cfypiogamia, order Hmgi. Fungus 
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cHiinaled or prickly underneath. Nineteen 
species, of which twehe g;row on a stem, and 
the rest are steinless, or nearly so. 01* these 
species thirteen are indii;enoiis to Ihe woods 
and wilds of our own country. II. imbri- 
catum, which is one of these, is eaten in 
Italy, where also it ^rows iiuli^enously, and 
is Jii^hly esteemed as an esculent. 

HYDRA, ill fabulous history, a serpent 
in the marsh of Lerna, in Peloponnesus, re- 
presented by the poets with many heads, one 
of which bcla;:: cut ofi, iinolher immediately 
succeeded in its ]>! ice, unless the wound was 
instant!) caulcriyed. Hercules attacked this 
monster; and hjnin;^ caused lolaus to hew 
down wood for damnify brands, as he cut olf 
the heads he applied the brands to the 
wounds, by which means. Jic destroyed the 
hydra. 'J'his hydra with many heads is said 
to have been only a multitude of serpents, 
which iniested the marshes of herna, near 
Mycene, and which seemed to multipl) as 
they were destroyed. Hercules, with the 
assistance of his companions, cleared the 
country of them, by burning the leeds in 
which they lodged. 

Htjmc, in astronomy, an old soulheni 
constellation. It consists of 59 stars of the 
hrsl six ma^i^iutiidcs, viz.0. 1. 1. 12. IS. 32. 

Hydks Polype. In zoology, a genus of the 
class venues, order zoophyta. Animal fixing 
itself by the base, linear, gelatinous, iiakecf, 
contractile, and furnished wilb setaceous ten- 
tacles, inhabiting fresh waters, and pro- 
ducing its deciduous oilspring or eggs from 
the sides. Five species, three of which are 
common to the waters of our own country; 
but the chief of which is H. yiridis, having 
about ten tentacles shorter than the body. It 
lubabits stagnant waters and slow streams in 
Murope, generally on the under surface of 
plants, and appears like a little transparent 
green jelly when contracted and quiescent : 
when expanded, it is a linear body, fixed atone 
end, and surrounded at the other by tentacles 
or arms placed in a circle round the mouth, 
and generally producing its young from the 
sides; these at first seem small papilla;, in- 
creasing in length till they assume the form 
of the parent, and then dropping olf. The 
whole tribe has a most wonderful faculty of 
reproducing parts which have been de- 
stroyed; and if cut or divided in any direc- 
tion, each separate part becomes a perfect 
polype; as slips ot certain plants become 
the same plants in a perfect form. See Nat. 
Hist. pi. eXXX. 

HYDRABA'D, the capital of (lolconda, 
in the Deccan of Hindustan, seated on a 
river that falls into the Kistna. Lat. 17. 12. 
N. Longt 78, 51. £« 

HYnaABAB, a fort of Hindustuu Proper, 
in the province of Sinitlir. It is situate on 
the Indus, not far abote the head of the 
Delta. Lat. 25. 29, N, Lon« 69. 30 . £. 

HYDRACHNA. in zoology, a genus of the 
class insoette, order apterh. Head, thorax, 
and abdomen, united feelers two, jointed; 
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eyes fi om I wo to six ; legs eight, ciliate, and 
formed for sw'imniing. These are inhabi- 
hmts of the water, and swim with groat ve- 
locity ; they prey on the larvie of tipiilie and 
monuciili; the eggs aie red, at first spheri- 
cal, hut iitferwards semilunar; larva six- 
footed, and lui lushed with a singular pro- 
boscis. Fori \ -nine species, common to most 
climates and counlncs. They may be thus 
subdivided: 

A. Kyestwo: body tailed. 

R. F.ycs two: body marked with a fork. 

C. Eyes two: body glabious. 

D. Kyes tour: ot whicli there are only 
four species. 

E. Ryes six : of which there is only one 
species. 

We can only notice the following : 

I. H. Globator. Body globular with red 
eyes; male greenish, spotted, female bluish, 
immaculate, and twice as large. Found more 
plentiliilly than any oilier species in tho 
stagnant waters of our own country. 

3. H. Geographica. Spherical, black, with 
four scarlet spots and dots: eyes, feelers, and 
last joint ol the legs, red ; found in ditches. 
The largest and the most bcautitiil of the 
genus. 

There is another variety with black feelers. 

3. H. VernaJis. Oval, greenish, with a 
deepish disk and rufous fork. Has the ap- 
learance of a grey dot with extended while 
egs. Found in inundated meadows. 

HYDRAGOGEK, (//ydrtfgoge, i^faywyry, 
from water and to drive out). Medi- 
cines are so termed whichposscss the property 
of increasing the secretions or excretions 
of the body, so as to cause the removal of 
water from any of its cavities; such as tonics, 
diuretics, cathartics, &c, 

HYDliANGKA. In botany, a genus of the 
class decandria, order digynia. Calyx su- 
perior, five-toothed; coral five-petalled ; 
capsule tw'o-celled, two-beaked, opening by 
an apeiture between the horns. Four spe- 
cies: three American, one a Chinese plant. 
We shall tfotice two. 

1. 11 . Arborescens. Cymes naked; leaves 
oblong-ovate, pointed, toothed, glabrous; 
flowers white, inodorous: stamens from 
eight to ten. A native shrub of Virginia. 

2. H. Hortensis. Cymes radiate ; leaves 
elliptic, tapering to both ends, toothed, gla- 
brous. A branched shrub of China, now 
very generally to be met with in most greeri- 
hoiisesi the branches cross-armed, green 
with purple spots; leaves globular, watery, 
on a neany e«ct capillary stem. Three spe- 
cies, all exotics. 

HYDRARGYRUM (from water, and 
apyvfvf sitter; q, d. liquid silver). Mercury. 
Quicksilver. In mineralogy, a genus of the 
class metals: opake, silver-coloured, resem- 
bling melted tin ; always in a state ol fluidity 
in tSe, common temperature of the atmo- 
sphere ; becoming solid and malleable at ak> 
teia^rature of 0,390; ypeci^^gravity 
19,568: evaporating in z luw heat. Next 
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tf^er gold woA pUtina, it is the most pon- 
derous sUhftAUce knoAVii; a cubic foot of 
very 06o mercury weighs 947 pounds. It 
was first proved to be susceptible of conge- 
lation in the middle of the last century. 
Its excessive weight, habitual fintdity* ex- 
trefiie volubility, and the singular altera- 
tions it is liable to sufihr by combination, 
may induce us to regard it as a peculiar sub- 
stance, not otherwise allied to the metals 
than by its brilliancy, gravity, and combus- 
llASty. Mercury is liot found abundantly 
in nature, but nevertheless in a sufficient 
"^abundance and a sufficient variety of forms 
to oiler about twelve different species. 

1. H. Yirgineum. Native or virgin mer- 
cury. Argentum vivum. Pure, fluid, very 
ponderous, of a silvery colour and lustre; 
found in globules or in large masses, in 
earths and soft stones, but most frequently 
in the cavities and interstices of its own 
ores. At Idria, in Spain, and in America, it 
is collected in the cavities and in the clefts 
of the rocks, by making depressions, in 
which it rests. It is likewise found in clay at 
Almuden, and in beds of chalk in Sicily. It 
is also found at times in silver and lead 
ores, as well as mixed with white oxyd of 
arsenic. 

fi. M. Amalgamma. Native amalgam; 
amalgam of silver. Ponderous, of a siTveiy 
colour and lustre, rather solid, evaporating 
when heated, and leaving pure silver. Found 
in the mines of Hungary, and in Sweden, 
sometimes in larger masses imbedded in 
quark, hornstone, or spar, but genially lun- 
ning trough otl^r ores of quicksilver. 

9. H. Sublimatum. Corneous mercury ; 
tnuriat of mercury. Without metallic lustre, 
subliming aljpost entirely before the blow.* 
pipe in the form of a white smoke^ without 
sulphureous flame or vapours. Found in the 
mines of Wolfstein and Moersfcid, in the 
Palatinate, and in the duchy of Deoiponts, in 
•cades or grains, orcrystaluaed in small four- 
sided prisms; cedour smoko-grey, yeiiowirii, 
grey, yellowish white, lemon yellow, , or 
greciiisDi the frystais have a powy lustre, 
and when thrown on red hot charcoal dia* 
cover a garlic-like smell. It consists of met- 
ettiw combined with sulphttric and mutiarie 
acids in various proportions. 

4. H. LaTvatum. Red oxyd of marcory. 

Bed native precipitate, deep red, of an 
earthy textare, heavy, suhlimii^ its mer- 
cury hy heat. ^ Found mixed with sand, near 
Alicimt tn and the soil of the mercury 

mines of Idria Buschiaiu. 

5. H. .ffiAhiops. Native jEthtept: jSthiqiw 

mishraL Blacks without lustre or 
parency, stainiiig the fingers i easily me^' 
ingt and it the Heat be increased, ontiiwljr 
sa Dlkning wMi wsidphiiteoeiameH inflame. 
Fonadmtheinieeilillle^ end 

cfwsitfiiig of meiefy mxed with 

sn^nr. . . 

CutniM Sul- 

|Mrht <1^ wiihoiR 


metallic lustre, red, scarlet when scraped, 
easily melting, dissipating before the blow- 
mpe with a blue flame and sulphureous smell. 
The colour is sometimes scarlet; sometimes 
cochineal-red; and the substance is some- 
times found in crystals. It exists in Peru, 
Chili, New Spam, China, Siberia, Hungary, 
Sicily, and Germany, in veins, grains, or rami- 
fications, in a matrix of clay, quark, spar, 
schist, or pynte. 

7. H. Hepaticura, Hepatic mercury, or 
mercurial ore. Ponderous, of a common 
form, burning with a blue flame, but eva- 
porating onl) in part. Us texture is some- 
times slaty, sometimes compact. Found in 
Ihe mines of Idria: it is nothing but cin- 
nabar nuAcd with indurated clay. 

S. H. Cupriferum. Cupreous mercury. 
Greyish-blark mermry. Uark-grey, of a 
glassy texture, decrepitating and emitting 
sulphureous ilarnes when healed, and before 
the blowpipe, leaving a bead of copper. 
Found in beds of pot-stone, quark, and schist, 
in the mines near Moscheliandsburg and Su- 
matra. 

9. H. Glandulosura. Mercuriiis ruber. 
Arsenical mercury. Without metallic lustre, 
red with a scarlet streak, emitting sulphur- 
eous flames aud arsenical vapours when 
heated. Found in the mines oi Japan, aud 
contains mercury mineralized by sulphur 
and arsenic. 

10. H. Mixturo. Silver-mixed mercury. 
In the form of white lumps, emitting sulphur- 
eous and arsenical vapours when heated. 
Found in the mines of Hauphiny. ^ 

11. H. Phiogisticum. Or a dull opake co- 
lour, ponderous, brittle, flaming and emit- 
ting disagreeable vapours when heated. 
Found in mines of Idria. 

19. R. Foetens. Bituminous mercurial 
ore. Dnrk red-brown, lamellar, somewhat 
pellucid, smelling like liver of sulphur when 
rubbed. Found on hornstone in the mines 
of Idria. 

Mercury is one of those fluid matters which 
are the most easily and uniformly heated. 
If exposed to fire in close vefsels, it boils 
like iSther flaids. The vapour into which it 
is tran^rted by ehuUirion, appears in the 
form of a white smoke, obscures the trans- 
parency of ^ vesiris into which it is re- 
ceived, and is, condensed by cold into drops 
o( liquid or pdrified CsercUrv. . Merchrvkai 
no taste that the nerves or the tongue Had 
pfdate can perceive; rubbed for a 4hoit, rime 
Detween the fingers, it emits a riight peculiar 
smell. It is extremely suscoptilne of dxy- 
dation by the coqtact of mr and other 
bodiesi « Uaek^h-grey p^filide is Oonti- 
nuaDy forming on its siirnieo, whinA in called 
Uaek^kvd of mrnreury. If Imated, with ac- 
cess of ii^i^ this metal is dbaaged Mo red, 
My, eaithy Mr 



HYDRARGYRUM. 

proportion as toberaread in a very Uiin layer tals, the hydrargjrras acetatus. The bdracic 
over its surface. The mouth of the bottle acid is not eapable of dissolving mereuf^ 
is iitted with a crystal cylindrical stopper, without an intermedium. In what mann^ 
perforated with a capillary tube. The bottle the fluoric and carbonic acids act on mercu^ 

IS then placed on a sand bath, and the mer. ry, Is not at present well known. The neu^ 
cury IS thus heated to ebuliilion. The ca- tral salts are understood to possess no strong 
pillary aperture in the stopper of the tube powers of acting on this metal | it| however, 
admits the external air, without suffering the incorporates readily with iulpbat of potash* 
mercury to escape. Digestion in this manner Mercury artificially mixed with sulphur, 
for the space of sonic months, allords in the forms the black or red sulphurated oxyds, 
end a large proportion of red mercurial known, on account of their colour, by the 
oxyd, or calcined mercury. Mercury is very names of fethiops, or cinnabar, bee 
little, if at all, liable to solution in water: fiiuretum hydrahgyhi rigrum, and 
although water remaining over mercury a phureium hyorargyri iivbuum. Mercurj^ , 
considerable time, contracts an evident me* amalgamates with most other metals* On r* 
tallic taste; and if boiled upon it, is said to ibis properly arc founded the art of gilding 
acquire a vermifugal property: but the mer* metals, the tinning of glasses, the working 
cury docs not appear to be at all changed, of gold and silver mines, &c. Mercury 
or deprived of any of its weight. It is not also employed in painting, in foiming mir- 
more disposed than other metallic substances rors, philosophical instruments, ^c. The 
to unite with earths. Concentrated sul- uses of this metal in the practice of physic 
phuric acid is capable of dissolving mercury, and surgery are verv considerable. The fol- 
with the aid of heat; sulphureous acid gas lowing are the chief preparatious : 
is disengaged, and a white oxyd is formed, llYnitA'aGYRus Acetatvs. Mercurius a- 
upon whicii if alarge quantity of hot water is celalus. Pilulip Keyseri. By this preparation 
poured, a beautiful yellow oxyd, the sulphas of mercury, the celebrated Keyser acquired 
hydiaigyri, is precipitated, known by the an immense fortune in curing the venereal 
namc.joi turbith mineral, or yellow precipi* disease, it is au acetit of quicksilver, and 
tate, or hydrargyrus vitriolatus of the shops, termltd acetis hydrargyn in the new chvmi* 
The lutric acid dissolves mercury with so cal nomenclature. The dose is from three 
great facility, tiiatno external heat nor con* to five grains; yet notwithstanding the en- 
centiated acid is required. A mercurial oxyd comiuiu given to it by some, it does not ap* 
is produced by tins decomposilion, them tras pear to be so efficacious as other prepara* 
hydrargyri,orhydrargyrusmtratus,anitrou8 tions of mercury. 

acid gas being at the same time disengaged. H. Calcim'tus. Mercurius calcinatus. 
'J'hc nitrate of mercury is corrosive ; fused Calcined mercury. This preparation of 
in a crucible, or belter in a retort, it yields mercury is given with great advauiage in 
oxygen or nitrogen gases, the remaining the cure of siphilis. Its action, however, 
oxyd becoming yellow, and at length a live- is skich, when given alone, .omthe bowels, as 
ly red, which is the red precipitate. The to require the addition of opium, which 
solution of mercurial mtrat forms mercurial totally prevents it. it is also given, in con* 
water, which is of use to ascertain the pre- junction with opium and camphor, as a dia* 
scnce of sulphuric and muriatic salts in mi- phoretic, in chronic pains, and diseases of 
neral waters, and is also used as a powerful loi^ continuance. 

esc harotic by surgeons. The muriatic acid H. Cum Creta. Mercurius alkalisatus. 
does not act in any sensible degree upon This preparation of mercury possesses alter- 
pure metallic mercury, except by long di- alive properties in cutaneous and venereal 

g estioii; though it Is one of those which complaints, in obstructions of the visebra, or 
ave the strongest affinity with that metal, of the prostate gland, given in the dose of 
readily combining with all the mercurial half a scruple to half a drachm, two or three 
oxyds, and forming different products, ac- times a day. 

cording as the oxyd is more perfect or im- H. Cum svlphi/rb. A^^tbiops mineral, 
perfect. The coumidiatton of oxyd of raer- This is a black sulphuret of mercur}, and 
cury with muriatic susceptible of therefore called sulphuretum hydrargyrl 

two diSerent states: pne, formed with nigrum in the new chymical nomenclature, 

the comnmti muriatic acid, it is mild mer- The mercury and nulpliiir arc tnlu rated to* 
curlal muriat ; in the other, formed with getheri the blended mass thus obtained ron- 
the oxygenated mnriatie add, it is corrosive sists of sulphur and an imperfect oxyd of 
4ubUmu, corntfivninercuriaii munat, oxy- mercury. The mercury, l»y this admixture 
muriat frf mdrcttfVi ^riiydrargyrni rauria- of the sulphur, U deprived of its salivating 

tus. This Imutild sut is capable of power, and may be administered with safety 

entering i^to combi^tou with running to all ages and constitutions as an anthel- 
mercury; when it its peculiar taste mialitow alterative, 
and solttbility^ with other of its saline R. Mpnu'tus. Mercurius corrosivus. 
properties, and the product is known by the Mermrius sublimatus corrosivus. An ex* 
name of mercuriui auIcis«.or calomel of the tremely acrid and violently poisonous prepa* 
•hopik The acetoiii|.aeid pelves the oxyd ration. It is an oxvmuriate of qtycksilvef,i 
nf mercuryi and al^ds foliated crys- and -fterefore calleo »» chymical no^ 
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tnenclature Ttlunas bydrargjn ot^gcnatus. 
Gi\eii internaily iii sinaJI doscf* properly cIk 
luted, and never lu the form of piU, it iios- 
aeijses oxygrnaliri;^, antiMphililical, and al- 
terative \irluc.s, Evtoriially applied iu 
form of lotion, it facilitates the bealiug ot 
venereal fcores, and cures tlie itch* 

- IJ. Ml RiA TL's Mixifc. Mcrcurius prieci- 
pitatus dulci>«. This mild muriate of quirk- 
silver posM-sses similar virtues to calomel, 
for which it IS often substituted. See Ca- 

1 . 01 VILJ.AS. 

II, *N iiHArrs Ruber. Alereiiriiis corro- 
si\us ruher. Meicurius piircipilatus ruber. 
Red piecipilate. This red ox)d of mercury 
ispiepared with the nitrous acid. It i.s of 
extensive use in the practice of surgery, as a 
stimulant and cscarotic. Finely levigated, 
and iniAcd with the common ceiales, it 
pi oves an excellent application to nidolenl 
ulcers^ (^specially those whieli remain alter 
burns and scalds, and where the graniilaiiims 
are indolent. 

II. PiiyLi ipirAViis CiNxarus. This pre- 
paration ordeied 111 the Edinburgh Fhanna- 
copcia, IS used as an alterative in eases o| 
pains at ising from an admixture of rheuma- 
tism with siphilis. It may he siibs^itiited 
for Ihe hydrargyriis sulphiiralus riihci, in 
fiimigatin^; o/eiia, and scneieal ulceialed 
fioro throat, on account <»f its not yielding 
i^nv vnpoiii oiieiwive to the pahont • 
ll. ruHiFicA Ti's. Purified (juuUsiJiei is 
aomeliiues administered in its inelallic stale 
in doses of one ounce or imire in consirpatioii 
of the bowels. 

H. huLpiiuiu'Tus Ruber. Cinnabar fac- 
tilia. This is the .sulphurcliim liydiargyri 
riihiiim of the new cJiyinieal noineti(laluje, 
jt being a red sulnhuret of meieiuy : it is 
esteemed as a mila mercurial aitcruli\e,aud 
is gn eri to children in cases of strophulus, 
porrigo, Urnia, &c. 

II, ViiRioLATus. Turpclhum mincrale. 
IVlcrcuiius emeticus flavus. Sulphas hydrar- 
gyri. I'ormerly this medicine was m more 
gcucrti^l use than in the present day. It is a 
very powerful and active altecativd when 
given in small dpses. Two grains act on 
the stomach so as to produce violent vomit* 
11 is recommended as an errhme in 
rases of amaurosis. In combination with 
antimony it acts powerfully on the skin. 

HVDU A'ST1^. Yellow-root. In botany, 
ft gciius of the class polyandria, order poly- 
gynia. Caiyxless; petals thne; nectary- 
leis; berry composed i)f onc-sceded grano- 
la turns. One species j a native of Canada, 
with tuberous root, yellowish within ^ nrhUe 
ieriuiuai flowersi succeeded by red>< 
lent fruil. 

HYT) R AU'IIC* \ ff . (from h^fdrauUet^y 

HYPRAO iJCAbJ Relating to the con- 
veyance of water throligh plp^ti, dfc. (DerhO 
llvoaAu'uc oro wicchanical 

contrivaiices inviM^ 'for the purpose cither 
conveying frotn one situation to 
partiM^y^, a lower to a 
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higher ; or, by means of the force or pres- 
sure of walei^ lo pcMform some mechanical 
opeialioii, as giiiiding, boring, or sawing. 
The latter kind of engines are spoken of under 
the vvoidw I’loni Mjbi, Oib Mill, Saw 
Mill, A:i. The ioimer comprise various 
kinds, such as the Feksian Wheel, Puiiips, 
PncbsiTRE F^NGiMis, ^tc. Scc our articles 
Em.jnl, Ftrsiav '^tREw, &c. aiul foi* a va- 
riety of others, tlie article Hyuraulic Mi- 
ciiAes, m Gregory’s, Mechanics, Vol. II. 
pp. 20.1, 2.30, iKrc. 

H VDK A I' JJCO\, or Water Organ. An 
organ actuated by water, and the invention 
of which IS of much higher antiquity than 
that of ihe pnetimalicor wind organ. Little 
is known eoiicernmg the particular con- 
struction or powers of this eurioiis instru- 
ment. It is, howe>er, asserted by some 
authors, to have produced its sound’* by the 
compression of water on a large vessel filled 
with air, by which piessiire the air was 
forced from the vessel into the tibia, or 
pipes {Hitsbtf). 

in ORAL! Lies (fpom waltr^ and 
// signilie< pi imarily the seienre 
or dortiine of llie motion ot water through 
pipes, tt IS now' tindei stood to eomprehend 
the sdcnee of the motion ot liquids univer- 
sallv the laws ot such motion, the effect of 
inoMiig liquid'* ujuHi bodies m Iheiii, cither 
at mol ion or rest, iS^c. In the language of 
modern mathemalicians, il is considered as 
sYUonymous with Hydrodynahus; which 
f*ee. 

nYDHIAPHOU.E, a desigualion given 
to wives of strangers residing at Athens. 

IIYDROCAEBONATS, are invisible, clas- 
tic gases, of a strong, disagreeable smell, 
irrespirable, and incapable of supporting 
conibustion, insoluble m water, burning 
with oxygen with a blue lambent iiaine, 
and producing carbonic acid gas and water. 
From their turnishing charcoal, when de- 
composed by melting sulphur, and from 
the products of their combustion, they evi- 
denUy contain oxygen. 

There arc different species of Hydro-car- 
bonats, depending on the proportion of their 
constiti&euU, which, from their specific gra- 
vities, are commonly distinguished into 
heavy and light Hydro-carbonats. The 
light llydro-carboitats are obtained by the 
dtsUiling of wet cfiaecoal, or by transmit- 
ting the vapour of alcohol through an igni- 
ted tube, i^pecific gravity .00059 to .00064. 
The heavy Hydro-carboiiats are Obtained 
by disttllaiion from camphor, ether, animal 
and vegetable substances, and by ci^ect- 
ing the gas of marshes s specific gravity 
.0008 to .00082. The latter contain more 
.carbon^ require more oitygen for their de*t 
compoeiltionf nod furnish ^larger propor- 
fipn of carbonic acid ga#,. andleH water, 
than tha former See Caubu-^ 

HYDBToCAUiDIA m, f, 

from wawr« and iwp^r, tho 
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Ffydrocordis, Ili/drops pericariUL 
Di'cmHj of the heart. Dropsy of tlie peri- 
rardmin. A collection of fluid in the peri- 
cardium, which may be cither coaj^^ulabie 
Ivmph, scrum, or a puriforiii Iluid. It pro- 
duces symptoms similar to those of hydro- 
thorax, with violent palpitation of the 
heart, and mostly an intcriniUcnt pulse. It 
is incurable, 

HVDHOCAMP. Frojjj-bil. In botany, a 
genus of the class ditrcia, order dodecan- 
dria. Calyx three-clclt ; jietais three. Male: 
three inner filaments appenda:,od. Female ; 
styles six; capsules mtenor, six-celled, 
many-sceded. One species only, U. Moinus 
raria% coinnum to the ditches of our own 
country. 

liyfiKOClVliE {Fl^droctle^ c«, f. 
from jf'u;, water, and tumour ». 

rht n'eh\ Oscheophi/nm, Hydrops scroii. Hy~ 
diops tesiis. Dropsy ol the scrotum. A 
genus 01 disease iii the class (.achexKr^ and 
order ol Cullen; known by a 
sot't, pyraniidai, Ihicluatiiig, generally pel- 
lucid ftw-e.liiig of the scrotum, increasing 
slowly, and without pain. There are three 
specie-* ot thw disease. 1. Hydrocele infe- 
gumentoram^ or a mere anasarcous swelling 
of the scrotum. 2. Hydrocele tunica* va^in- 
alts. This IS properly the hydrocele: the 
swetlmg IS mostly of a pyramidal form, and 
is known by an evident fluctualLon. H 
aliouid careiully be distinguished from her- 
nia and orchitis. .1. Hydrocele funiculi 
spermatid. An anasarcous swelling of the 
spermatic cord, wfiich is sometimes diffuNed 
throughout Ihc cord, and soroeitmes con- 
fined to one or two enlarged cells, when it 
is said to he eiicyNtcd. 

HYDKOCE FHALIJS {Hydrocephalus^ /. 
m. frOm WatCf, and 

the head i, ffydroeephalum. Dropsy of the 
brain. Dropsy of the head. A genus of 
disease arranged by Cullen in the class ca- 
chexice^ and order inUmescentice. U is dis- 
tinguished by authprs into external and in- 
ternal: 1. Hydrocephalus exlernus, is a 
collection of water between the membranes 
of the brain, 8. Hydrocephalus iniernus^ is 
when a fluid is collected in the ventricles of 
the brain, producing dilatation of the pupils, 
apoplexy, &c. See Afoplexia. U is some- 
times pf a chronic^ nature, when the water 
has been known to increase to an enormous 
quantity, effec^ng a dtas^is of the bones 
of the fa^, ai^ an absorption of the sub- 
staiice of the brain, 

HYDROCO^TYLg, White-rot. Water- 
navelwortf In' bolnny, a genus of the 
class pentandriat order digynia. Umbel 
simple; intplneroK fot>r*Ieaved$* petals en- 
tire; fruit orbictllatr compressed. Nine- 
teen species I diiofiy likllvea of the Cape, 
West Indies, and America; tiro indigenons 
to our own marslief and ditches. H. vul- 
garis, with fivo-floWered innbids, supposed, 
but without reasotii to jprednoe the rot in 


*dicep. TT. inundata, with flvewflowercif 
nsubols in pairs. 

aVDKODYNAMlCS (from water, 
and povser\ is properly Uiat science 

which IrcaU of the power of Water, whether 
it ads by pressure or by imptilsc. In the 
usual acceptation, however, it is that part, 
of mechanical science which relates lo the " 
motion oflujuids, or non-clastic fluids, and 
the forces with which they act upon bodies. 
Ill this sense Hydrodjpiamics bears the same 
relation to Hydrosiaiics, as docs Dynamics 
to Statics, 

il\ oKoLivisinirs is the most diflSicuft 
and least advanced hraiuh of mechanics. 
Whatever we know of it is almost entirely 
due to the researches of the moderns; for 
the only work on the nicchamsui of fluidsy 
which has reached us from the anclcuU, is 
the piece of Archimedes in two books, De 
InsideiiLibiis humido, in which the only in- 
quiries respect the sinking and floating of 
bodies in fluids, their relative gravities, 
lev ities, situations, and positions, while iii 
equilibiio. We (nul, it is true, some hinU 
andiuh'H upon the motion of fluids, in a 
tieatibc attributed to Sextus Julius Fron- 
tmus, inspector of public fountains at 
Home, unaer the emperors Nerra, Cocceius, 
and Trajan, entitled, De Aqua^ductibus 
Frbis llomiB Coninientanus ; hut they are 
not^f suflirieiit importance to deserve much 
all enl ion from a student of this science. Bene- 
dict Castelii was the first who opened the 
way lo a true nicasiiie of the flux of waters, 
in his treatise Della mcsiira dell* Acque 
Currenti ; which measure he found to de- 
pend upon the area of the section, and the 
velocity of the water, conjointly. The 
most valuable and important diseovcries and 
theorems in this department of science, are 
given in Sir Isaac Newlon’s Frincipia, book 
II.; the llydrodyiiamtque of Daniel Ber- 
noulli ; the Traik* dcs Flu ides by M. D* 
Alembert; theExaraen Maritimo-Theorico- 
Practico of D. George Juan ; the excellent 
Hydrodynamique of M. Bossut; Priifcipes 
d*Hydraulique by M. Buat; and the Iland:- 
buen der Mechanik uiid der Uydraulik by 
Mr. Eytelwein, To these may be added an 
ingenious paper On the Motion and Resist- 
ance of Fluids by Mr, Vince, in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions for 1796 ; and those by 
the late Dr. Matthew Young, in the Irish 
Transactions. 

Could we know with certainly the 
mass, the figure, and theiiuinbei of parti- 
cles, of a fluid in motion, the Jaws of its 
motion mtght be determined by the resolu- 
tion of this droblem, viz, to fir ■'t the niolion 
of a proposed system of small free bodies 
acting one upon the other in obedience to 
some given exterior force. We arc, how- 
ever, very far from being in possessmn of 
the dafta requisite for the solution of this 
problenk s and even if we were in poH^ion 
vftheni, It is doubtful whether w« Should 
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le mueh ftrfll^r tdtftiMMid ; as it might be 
extremely difficult to deduce any couvenieut 
practic^ results from tbe lutricate and 
complex expressions which might stand At 
the foot of the investigation. The wimt 
philosophers have had their doubts with 
regard to every abstract theory concerning 
the motion of fluids ; and the greatest aeo* 
meters and analysts affirm that those 
methods, which have directed them to such 
curious and useful conclusions in the mecha- 
nics of sol'd bodies^ do not furnish any con- 
clusions with respect to fluids but such as 
arc too general and uncertain for the greater 
number of particular cases. On these 
accounts a detailed exhibition of the theory 
alone would scarcely be of any utility : we 
shall, therefore, enter hut little into the 
theoretical part oi Hydrodynamics; but 

resent mermy a lew piopositioas that are 
cast dubious in their natu* e ; and endeavour 
to supply the deficiency by biatiug the le- 
suits of some oi the most rigeuiou?, caret ul, 
and satisfactory experiiueuts with which we 
are acquainted. 

I. On the Discharge of Fluids, through 
Apertures in the hottoxn and Sides of 
Vessels; and on Spouting Fluids. 

Paor. 1. If a fluid run iiirougfl any tube, 
which is kept continually luii, and the 
velocity of Uie fluid in every part of one 
and the same section be the same, Uie lelo- 
cities in diflcrent sections will be inversely 
as the areas of the sections. 

For as the tube is always equally Tall, the 
same quantity of fluid will run through 
every section in the same time: but ue 
quantity passing through any section S with 
the velocity V in any given time, manifestly 
varies as S and V cojMintly, or as S . V ^ 
and, in l.ke manner, tne quantity pmng 
through any other section s with velocity v, 
must vary as s . ti in a given time: conse- 
quently we must have S . v =f . v, and S : # ; : 
V : V. 

It is supposed in this proposition that the 
chaojges m the diameters of the tube are 
continual, and no where abrupt soiat to 
break the law of continuity in the sides of 
the tube: for if there be any angles, or 
Skmajiderable sinuosities, in the tube, they 
will produce eddies in tbe motion of the 
fluid, and the proposition wtU not obtain. 

PjROJp. A. If a fluid flowing through a very 
small orifice in the bottom of a vjsssel he 
kept oonstantly at the same height in the 
vessel, by being suppled fast above as it 

runs out below, the velocity of theeffipent 
fluid will be equal to Ihjit which w 
hodj would Acqube in 
through the heigi^ of the fluid aho^lhe/ 
orifice. 

let MNOf (%« I* |d. $7,) mresont a 
vessel fiUed with a||md<pp to theiavel GJd i 
Mp the bottom m irbHdi4s theapertuie CO 
(very small chnmaw} the 

cqtumaof the tip ateading directly above 


the aperture, and C ABD the lowest plate of 
the fluid immediately conUguous to the aper* 
turc. Also let v denote the velocity which a 
heavy body would acquire iu falling freely 
through BD the height of the plate, and V 
tbe vcFocity acq uired ny the same plate during 
its descent through the same space until it is 
discharged by the pressure of the column 
CIKD. If we suppose the lowest plate of 
fluid ACHD to fall as a heavy body through 
the height BD, its moving force will be its 
own weight. Again, suppose it to be acce- 
lerated fly its own weight, together with the 

f iressure of the ambient fluid, about the co- 
umn ClKl), that is, by the weight of the 
column CIKD, through the same space, that 
IS, while it is iicceleiated from quiescence 
until it is actually discharged: then (^fly what 
has been shewn in |}\nami(s), the selocity in 
the ioru.rr case will he to that in the latter, 
as the mu\ing foices and the times in which 
they act direi Jy, and the quantities of mat- 
ter moved itiveisely. But the moving foices 
aie to cacii other as the heights BD ami KD ; 
the limes in which they act aie inversely as 
U.e velocities^ the sp'ice through whicJi the 
body is accclera.ed being given; and the 
quaulitiesot matter moved are equal: there- 
fore, t> : V : : whence w* : : : 

BD : KD, or r ; V ; ; v' BD : t/ KD. Now 
V IS the velocity which a heavy body would 
actually acquire in falling ill rough the space 
BD; consequently V the velocity of the ef- 
fluent fluid IS that which a hea> y body would 
acquire in failing through KD, the whole al- 
titude of the fluid above the oiilice. 

Cor* 1 . In the same manner it may be 
shewn, that if a pipe be inserted horizontal- 
ly in the vessel MNOP (fig. S.) the plate of 
fluid ACBD wiU bo discharged with the same 
velocity as before (If its centre of pressure 
be of the some depth), whatever be the 
thickness of the plate; this velocity not 
depending upon a continual acceleration 
through the lei^th of the tube, othenvise 
the effluent fluid could not attain its full 
velocity until a column had been discharged 
whose base is equal to the orifice, end height 
equni to the Imigth of thejUihe ; whereas we 
find by experience (hat thhl velocity can 

be attained by the tbinnest plate which can 
be let escape &oin the ajierjhice. 

Cor. 2* The velocities pq|l quantities disr 
charged at iflffiarent depths qruAS tjie squase 
roots of the depths. 

Cor. S. The quantity opl j» gny time 
is equal to a culimr^ or prisuk, Ipwe 
Is the Afeaof flke ociflfie,eaa4ts asptude the 
ifocedeserihad 

si^uipedby felU^ of the 

fluid. V \ 

SMlif (1 
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tr« shaB haTe for 
the quautlty dis- 
charged . Cl— « 

Or, when a and h , . , ^ 

are in feet . . Q=:8-0«08 at 1 / *> feet i 
WhenaandAarein ^ 

inches^ • • • Q,ss 27'7387 at ^ inch* 
If the orifice ii a 
circle whose dia- 
meter is d, then 
‘785398 d* must 
be substituted for 
a ; 

And, when d and h 

are in feet . . Q=6*29952 d^t y/ A, feet ; 
When daiid h are in 

inches . . . Q=2r78592d®<t/A,inch- 

Aiul from either of these it will be easy to 
find cither a, I, or h, when thd* other three 
quantities are given. 

Cor, 4. The force with which the effluent 
water impinges against any quiescent body, 
is proportional to the altitude of the fiuid 
above the 01 ificc. 

For the force is as velocity X quantity of 
matter ; but the quantity discharged in a 
given time is as the velocity : therefore the 
force is as'thc squaie of the velocity, that is, 
by the demonstration of the proposition, as 
the height of the fiuid. 

Cor, 5. The water spouts out with the 
same velocity, whether it be downwards or 
upwards, or sideways; because the pressure 
of fluids is the same in all directions at the 
same depth. 

Cor. 6. Hence, if the adjutage be turned 
upwards, the jet will ascend to tne height of 
the surface of the water in the vessel, Aod 
this IS confirmed by experience, from which 
it appears that Jets really ascend nearly to 
the lieight of the reservoir ; the small quan- 
tity abated arising from the friction against 
the sides, the resistance occasioned by the 
oblique motion of the fluid in the bended 
pipe, and the resistance of the air. 

Scholium. What is said in this proposi- 
tion and corollaries, of the velocity 01 the 
effluent water, is true only of the middle fila- 
ment of particles which issue through the 
centre of the aperture, which are supposed 
in theory to experience no retardation, and 
whidi, m facU ^ o^ber retardation 

than what arises from the resistance of the 
air, and their ttMftaai adhei^on wi attrition 
agahist each other. But those whicfi issue 
near the the aperthire undergo a 

greater attrmed,, and imerefore sufl’er a 
greater ^lardatifii^ Bepde it fdlows lliat 
the ineaw^idlcjei^ af lhe;^o(e tioolumn of 
effluent fluid wUl he etmiilleraldy less than 
arcordiiig*lo thebryi ^ 

{Sir Isaac Newtek examhied ererj 
stfhject tdiat caiha hefiMre Itiie iNrith peealsar 
accuracy, first ia 

the vein of effluent^ water 1 «aid found, that 
at Ihe distance of a dbineter of the 
laCifice, the section of the irefo contracted 
nearly in the subdupUcate ratio of 2 to h 


Hence he concluded that the velocity of the 
water, after its exit from the aperture, was 
increased in this proportion, the same quan* 
tity passing in the same time through a nar* 
rower space. From the quantity of water 
discharged in a giyen time through that nar- 
row section, he found that its velocity there 
was that which a heavy body would acquire 
in falling through the height of the water 
above the orifice; and since the velocity 
there was greater than immediately in the 
orifice, in the subdupUcate ratio of 8 to 1, 
he concluded that the velocity of the effluent 
water in the orifice was equal to that which 
a heavy body would acquire in falling 
through half the alhtude. But all this is 
true only of the mean velocity ; for there is 
no cause which can actually accelerate the 
water after its exit from the orifice, what- 
ever causes may contribute to its retarda- 
tion. The manner in which the mean velo- 
city of the water is increased after its dis- 
charge, though the actual velocity of the 
several particles continues unvaried, might 
be easily explained ; but it need not be dwelt 
upon here. A circumstance of considerable 
importance in the escape of fluids through a 
horizontal onflee, seems to have been entire- 
ly neglected liy most writers; we allude to a 
whirmig motion; the fluid will revolve about 
the apeiture, and at some distance from it, 
and escape with a revolving motion ; tha 
fluid rushes from all sides in spiral streams 
to supply the continual waste. 

Prop. 3. When a vessel is left gradually to 
discharge itself by an orifice, in the bottom, 
if the area of the section parallel to the bot- 
tom be every where the same, the velocity 
of the surface of the fluid, and consequently 
the velocity of the efilux, will be uniformly 
retarded* 

For the velocity of the descending surface 
is to ihe velocity at the orifice as the area of 
the orifice to the aiea of the surface, which 
is a constant ratio; consequently, the velo- 
city of the descending s«irmce varies as >tho 
velocity at the-orifice, or as y' A, by Cor. 2. 
of the last article; that is, the velocity of 
the descending surfim varies as the square 
root of the space which it has to describe : 
so that this exactly corresponds with the 
case of a body projected perpendicularly 
upwards, where the velooiiy ie as the square 
root of the space to ho described : wheiice, 
as the retardiiig force is constant in tJie in- 
stance referred to, it must also be constant 
in the case before us, mid the retaidation 
Uiiifornt. 

CoiTipdtiflg this with the instance just 
poiotpdoi^ dto deduce these obvi jus corol- 
laries e ‘ V > 

The waatities of water m a pris- 
matic VhMNjd dis&arged through an aperture 
in the bhtlom, decrease in equal times as the 
series of^^ddAUmbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9,dtf. tmtew 
in an inverted order. 

CoTp 2* The quantity of watw copUiiiied 
in an upright p|!imatic Ycseel» is iuilf that 
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itrhich would be discharijcd in the time of 
the entire gradual evacuation of the vessel, 
if the water be kept alnavs at the same alti- 
tude. 

Prop. 4 To determine the lime of empty- 
ing a vessel of waior by an Orifice in the bot- 
tom of it; or in the side contiguous to the 
bottom, the height of the orifice beiinr very 
small compared with the altitude of the 
fluid. 

Let 4r=thc area of the aperture ; » 

A=::thc whole height of the fluid above 
the aperture ; 

jrnthe vertical space descended by the 
upper surface in any time t; 

A=:the area of the upper surface ; 

I as before, the measure of the 
force of gravity. 

Then will the velocity of the effluent fluent 
at any time be repre.senteil, not by i/ 2 
as in Prop. 2, hut bj ve- 

locity will vary continually, bfiause ^ in- 
creases, and the diflcreiice A— .r diminishes 
continually i but it maybe regarded as coii- 
•tant during the indefinitely small time t: so 
that in the time t there will escape through 
the orifice a prism of the fluid which has 
that orifice a for its base, and i/O/TaHTJ) 
for its altitude. Thus the quantity of fluid 
di scharge d during the imtant t is=: ai 
(A— a;). But during the same time the 
upper surface has descended through the 
apace and the vessel has lost j prism or 

cylinder of the fluid whose height is .r and 
base that is, a prism whose capacity is 
A ,r. Hence we have A ,r=:<r t x/2g 

, . A j? 

and • . . , , ’-r — - , « . . ^ 

I 

As the area A will be given in functions of < 
ar, by the form of the vessel, the second 1 
member of this equation may be considered 
as containing only the variable quantity x; 

. it will be very easy in most oases, by 
simply finding the fluents, la discover the 
successive depressions and discharges of Ihe • 
fluid m any vessel of known form, ! 

By way of application, take the following 
examples: ^ ^ 

I*et the Vessel hA nn Aik 




To find Ihe time of completely empty in 
the vessel, we have only to make a:==A, i 
which case the pieccdmg expression will bc- 

A /2h 

come .... /=— 4/ - 
aV g 

Cor. The lime jus! found is double that 
in which an equal imaiility wroiild be dis- 
charged, if the \essel were kept constantly 

full. For, in Prop. 2. Cor. 3. we have (i=a 
#l/2gA,iwheie, ifQ=A/i, we have 

Ah \ h A ,2 A . . , . 

-i/*— '* which IS 

a^/2p^h aV 2g 2a g 

half Ihe preceding value of f. 

2. Let the vessel be any solid of rotation, 
of which the axis is vertical. Here A will 
betheareaof a circle which has for its radius 
the ordinate .y of the generating curve ; that 
is, if ir=.3 141593, weSiall have A=7 t In^ 
troduciiig this value into the equation mark- 
ed 1, we have 

, (in.) 

y/h-i 

Tn any particular examples it will be ne- 
cessary to put for yits value deduced in 
lei ms of X from the euualion of the gene- 


1. let the vessel be an upright pritm or 
cylinder. Here the area A will be constant, 
beetle every horizontal section of the prism 
will be equal to its base. Hence we have 

f- ^ /• *’ : 2A 

Now when the tjihiie M rie* 

pression of the affer nurface A of the fluid ts 

vinJ'lka'nMi . 






arsrO, and Ihie condition determine 
2 A 

the eouitimt quality h ; and 

l&ves^or Uietim^xif depressing the upper 
throni^ the iq^aee 


\ Tn any particular examples it will be ne- 
' cessary to put for yits value deduced in 
lei ms of X from the equation of the gene- 
* rating curve, and to find the fluents, which 
5 will lie corrected by making at the same tunc 
P /=0, and x=rO. 

I 3, Let the solid of rotation be a para- 
boloid with its vertex downw arils, if p he 
! the parameter of the generating parabola, 
the equation of the curve will be .y^=p X, 
when the origin of the curve is supposed at 
V, the point where we conceive the aperture 
to be I or if we transfer the origin to A , the 
equation will hey*=p (A— 0* ^1* substi- 
tuted for in equation IL gives 

S«v'2g 

Determining Ihe constant quantity as 
above directed, we obtain for the correct 
fluent, 

^“TSyiX* 0^0 

If we make hsa#* we 

Si, 

tile ue» of We tvtftwrof tke flidd 
et tiieiMdIfittms 

'WlioIe'lMijiirt, ■ .V 'lij*' , 

Tlw I^OTO wilyMifil!* #,* iqpiMimeii of 


Tdoi«i^Of dUiur {, .|jUMtJi><^>tottlie whth 
faei^liA «r "tfie flaiA. oA^iWiy jogenioiu and 
complete pflmr cw acoordiw 

to tile hypotneii, tliat :ti|».-«eiocit j i, Uiat 
due td keiftiie hirigiit ofitiie fluid aboTO 


B va 
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iKe aperture, U given by Dr. Hutton in hia 
Mathematical Hisc4:llatiy. 

Prop. 4. If a notch or sluice m form ot a 
rectangle be cut in the vertical side of a 
vessel lull of water, or any other lluid, the 
quantity of water flowing through it will 
be 4 of the quantity which would flow 
through an equal onhce pi ci il horizontally 
at the whole* depth, in the same limcM the 
vessel being conslanllj kept iuli. 

Let AUt D (fig. 3. pi, 87.) b^ the vcitical 
side of the reset soir, KTOH tiic rectan- 
gular notch ill it, and let i L / / be a parallel- 
ogram of evanescent breadth. Then the veio-^i^ 
city with which the water escapes alGH, is to 
the velocity with which it escapes through IL 
i /, as t/ KG to v' t*l 5 and the qiiaifl ilies dis- 
chaiged in a given tune Ihrojigh an evan- 
escent parelJelograni at the depth EG, and 
the evanescent parallelogram IL / are in the 
same ratio ; that is, as GH to IK, the ordinates 
in a parabola KKH, wliose axis is KG, and 
greatest ordinate G IJ. Thcreloie, the sum 
of all the quantities discharged through all 
the parallelograms IL / /, of which the 
rectangle EFGH is composed, is to the sum 
of all the quantities discharged through as 
many e(j\i«!il parallelograms IL i I at the 
depth EG, as the sum of .ail the elements Ik 
k i of the parabola, to the sum of all the 
coriesponding elements IL I i of the rectan- 
gle 5 that is, as the area of the parabola 
KKHG to that of the rectangle KFGH ; or, 
the quantity running through the nolcji 
EFGH, is to the quantity running through 
an equal hoi izoiital area placed at GH, as 
EKHG to EGHF j that is, as S to S, by the 
nature of the parabola. 

Cor. 1. The mean velocity of the fluid in 
the notch, is equal to two-third^ of that at 

Cor* 2. The quantity flowing through the 
recUngle ILHG, is to the quantity discharged 
ihrou^ an equal rectangle placed horizon- 
tailly at GH, as the parabmic zone IKHG is to 
the rectangle ILHG. As is evident from 
the demonstration of the proposition. 

Prop. 5. To determine the relation between 
the time and the quantity of water, or other 
non-elastic fluid, discharged from a vessel 
through any vertical orifice; the velocity 
of the effluent fluid at any point being (as 
heretofore) supposed that aue to the alti- 
tude of the upper surface of the fluid in the 
vessel abdve that point. 

Let XYVJJ, vertical 

side of the vei^ m s ( M' a vertical 
orifice therein, of whm^the edhtour is a 
plane curve; SB a v^lhiU Ivae passing 
through A, the bighesl^iiit of the orifice ; 
and let er, lines 

indefinitely near the' e^ to the other. 
Then, the upper snifisce of the^uid being 
supposed to pass thfoi^ put SAr=/*, 
SBssh, AP»r, theWlocity SSif. 

which gravity commUnieste# the end of 
a second s&g, and the time aair so shall 

ABz=A-A',aad Vpszx. 


1. AVc propose first lo ascertain what wlH 
the discharge (g) at this orifice during a 
delermiimie time T, supposing the vessel is 
all that lime kept full up to the level of S. 

Now Hie velocity of the fluid discharged 
through the elementary trapezoid M M' ot'w?, 

whose sill lace Ts,v a* may be considered, as 
that due lo the* height SP=/i'x^*’ conse- 
quently, if for a we suhslitute its value y f$ 
and for h iis value in the first formula in 
Prob. 2. cor. 3. we nhall have for the quan- 
tity discharged through that trapezoid in 
the time ^ 

(7i' + .rj, or 

t X ps\/ k' + .i y v/S£r- 
Therefore the quantity discharged during 
the hmo t through the portion ot the uiifice 
AMM' is equal lo 

Thus taking the fluent contained between 
a‘==0, and a--AB=*- A', we have for the 
quantity of eifliix sought, 

9 = <l/2ff(y^Xi/I'+J^+C) (>.) 

Here it may be observed, that as the na- 
ture of the line which bounds the orifice is 
considered as known, wo may always sub- 
stitute for a function of a*, and in finding 
the fluent there will in fact be no other va- 
riable quantity than jr; of eouise the con- 
stant quantity C will be determined by con- 
sidering that when a:=rO, the quantity dis- 
charged is also =0. And when C is known, 
the whole quantity discharged is readily 
found by introducing into the value of the 
discharge through AMM', for x its value 
A- A'. 

Let s be such a height as if the fluid issued 
from all points of the orifleewith the velocity 
due to thatheightfthetotal discharge through 
the orifice would be the same as has place 
naturally, conformably to equation i.; then 
will tlie velocity of the issuing fluid be = 
y/2gs; and the discharge through the ele- 
mentary trapezoid in the 

lime f, will be represented by f v^Sgs f y i: 

and since this ought to be equal to the value 
of q in equation i., we shall, by making that 
equality, and reducing, find 

ai) 

*■“, (J's^cy 

The fluenl^nf the denominator must mani- 
festiy be taken between the sam- values ot 
X as that ef the numerator $ and tiie constant 
quantity determined by considering that 
when arsisO the portion AMM'=o also. 

The quantity s, which w'c hav c j ust shown 
how to determine, is generally called the 
.mean height of the fluid above the onnee : 
the rule finding this height is obviUWy 
nothing more than to divide the value ot 
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(fouiiieqUA.\.)»t>yilie Jiroduclof t y/ Sg into 
thesuffkce of ilie orifice^ and to fM|ttare the 
quotient. 

II. Let us enquire, secondly, into Uie re- 
lation between the time and the quantity 
discharged, supposing the i^esiel empties 
itself y that is, let us ascertain, according to 
this hypothesis, the quantity of fluid expdled 
during a given time* 

This determination will evidently famish, 
at the same time, the depression of the upper 
surface of the fluid in the vessel, of winch 
the interior form is known; because the 
portion of the capacity of the vessel which 
is exhausted, is equal to the volume of fluid 
expelled at the orifice. Let us, in ordetHo 
solve this branch of our general proposition, 
suppose that at fhe commencement of the 
motion the surface of the fluid is at S, and 
that at the end of the given time i it has de- 
scended to K : making SK=3, we shall have 
to obtain an equation between s, f, g, /i, 
and This m^ be accomplished thus : 
We conceive, at first, that the vessel is kept 
constantly full to the height K during the 
time t; and thence find, from what has just 
been done, for the discharge in that time, the 

value <t/9g ( a+C). Since a 
is here supposed constant, It will be very 
easy to find the fluent of this expression ; 
ami it may be corrected as the former fluent, 
by the condition that when sr=0 the dis- 
charge is likewise nothing ; the whole fluent 
being found by taking rsrk— A'. * 

The valueof l y/2g ij" if ^ a+C) 

found in the manner just explained cotnprises 
only a and constant quantilies: we next sup- 
pose that the vessel empties during the el^ 

ment of time r, and that the surface Q g Is 


depressed to Rr, through e distance 
which, if we put the seetioa Q, g of the ves- 
sel =S, gives for the quantity discharged 
S s. Now, on this hypothesis, the descent 
through Kk may be imagined to taite place 
with a uniform velocity, and the velocity at 
each point of the oriiiee to eentUHie ^e same 
as when the fluid had its suirface at K: there- 
fore, since trben the velocities are equal the 

I iiantittes discharged vary at tihb timet, we 
ave this analogy, 

V'F?r^+0»sV; : I; /. 

trkaneeisB 

if 

aadihettnw 


Wbm tte geisel it known, IE 

Is lg ftalMotti bf Sk and of coniuni 
quaglMeai lilllbi otimr hind, Whentiio iw 
tegratidli Miipqd If thh, denominator ii 
It likewise only the 

a smd limMiMi ^imtitlei« so ^tin 
eomplele valnp df f may be found by the in 


tesration of an expression which Conmins 
only the variable quantity* e. ^ The constant 
magnitude (V will be determined from the 
consideration that when »=0, (=s0. 

Now it is known that fluedts, such fts 
those in equations (i.) and (lii.) of this pro- 
position, which comprise, under the mgn of 
integration, only one variable quantity and 
its fluxion, may always be referred tu the 
rules for the quadrature of curves. In eftect, 
let X be an expression composed of the 
variable quantity x and a constant quantity, 


the fluxion X x will be the elerqent of the 
surface of a plane, terminated by a cur\e of 
which X will be the ordinate, x the corre- 
sponding abscissa, and ^ X x the surface it- 
self. Thus, granting the equation to be 
yrrX, and squaring the curve, which is de- 
signed by this equation, between a certain 
value of Xt and another certain value of 
Xt determined by the conditions of the 
case in hand, the resulting surface will 

be equivalent to the value of ^ X x taken 

within suitable limits. 

Let us now proceed to give a few exam- 
ples of the application of the preceding 
formula to particular cases. 

Rx. 1. Suppose the vessel constantly kept 
full, and the orifice a rectangle whose sides 
are horizontal and vertical respectively. 

Let the horizontal sides of the rectangle 
be each equal to bi putting this value in- 
stead of p mthe equation (i.),tand taking the 
fluents, we have 

The con- 

stant quftit|ity» .ib^nniiied according to the 
method previously explained, will be C 

— flubstittttilig tilis t4ue of C for it, 
in tiifl equatian just given, it becomes 9 = 

Then making, 
tenformably tb the direbtiene under prop. 5, 
xsx:h we obtiUii for the total discharge 

thronghtbp^rMlee 

^ “ * 

k • » . • (iv.) 
eomparied with 
” e area qf a 
appear that 
result as 
A, if any 
truth of 


If in m 


the Januttwii rule 
photic zoi^ 
thii Talus ofdfui 
cor. S. art 449^ 
veie needed. <4 
boto, • 

The m«nb«i|Si< 






nrwx b hbrimetal, 

fb* tend biifitt niiMile 
bet tkeabi^ be tothe 

tMeWmte l,tfa«iilin^#,hbdthe«qua- 
ttoo ( 1 .) viU becom* 
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marx v'* + *+ C)' 

Makiag h' + *=*> we hare s = 8,m dx= 
s — fc' : whence aritei ^ x x •(/ A' + x 

(8-A')»**=y^ (s^-fc's^)s = Jx'^— f V 
, , SA' 3 

s»+C=J(A'+x)»-X(*'+*^^ + ‘^' 

fluent vanishing when jr=:0, we have €=: 
- J fc' + 5 = h' S and the vdue of 

g becomes . . . V' 2 g[f (h'+ a?) h' 
(A'+ r)’‘ +A fc' y. 

When t=:h^h\ we have for the total dis- 
charge at the aperture ^ 

Q= ,^5 «i«t/8ff(8A’^ + 2A'^-5A'A^)...(v.) 
The area of the triangular orifice is 

{h—Ky^ which is the value of,/ y x taken 
with reference to the present instance. 

Thus f y xszimt%/ 2 g(h—h!y 

whence, by the method pointed out before, 
we find the mean height of the fluid by the 
equation 

16 (3 A^+2A^- 5 A' A"^)* , . 

‘226(ir-A')4 

Ex. 111. Let the orifice be a triangle, as 
in the preceding example, but having its 
vertex downwards, and its base horizontal. 

In this case ^=:in (h — ft'— j?), and, by a cal- 
culus little more difficult than the above, we 
shall find 

Q=AOTV'2g(2A^+3A'^-5AA'^...(Tii.) 
And the mean height of the fluid as below, 

•=— ssjrjy: 


points of division, by substituting, in the pre- 
ceding equation, for « the values 0 , * x, -i x, 
1 47 , and X : these values found, we add to the 
sum of the first and fifth four times the sum of 
the second and fourth, and twice the third ; one 
third of this latter sum, multiplied into the 
common distance between the ordinates, will 

betheapproxlmatevalttcofthesurface J* zx; 

which, multiplied into produces at 

length 

? ildx^^\xx)\h•^-}xy 
+(l.,-i*x)kA;+i.)i 
•V y2(|rfjf-3Vx)»(A' + |i)Y^ ^ 

If in this equation we make 47 =r<f=rft— .ft', 
and perform the requisite reductions, wc 
shall have for the total discharge at the 
orifice 


This theorem pi^y l^e reduced to conipa- 
tation in any particular case with tolerable 
fficility. llan the number of equidistant 
ordinates been much increased, the addi- 
tional accuracy of the approximation would 
not have compensated for the additional 
labour which would attend the resulting 
formula. 

A rigorous integration would require the 
aid of infinite series. If r be the radius of 
the orifice f n the quotient of the distanee 
of its eentre fi^om the upper surface of the 
fluid, divided by r; 4rss3‘1415fldi We 
should then have 

OfisKtr*^ igr HX{1- „„ , 


£x. IV. Suppose the orifice a circle, and 
the vessel kept constantly full; 

The general theorem may be most readily 
applied to the present example, by an ap- 
proximation which will be suffieientiy ac 
curate for practice, tbfls: Put the di- 

ameter of the circle % th eafrom the property 
of that figuie | J^» whence the 

geBemleyii«tioa|imtiwflsii^ to becomes 

-4# ek‘ + i + C). 

MUii* the 

tke Am 
of a 

(A'+x)\ poiat where 

?”®* ^tta* 

drature of ef egui* 

dMUnt orduMk alM^Ihe eeaeral 

wopdtitioB IB of i&ttoa’i 

vim lato four equal piirtii Sea diall we 
md tha StB ordimtM cnreaii^iiig ta the 


&c. (x.) 

aad. rerod-^i ,^ 4 ,. &c. . . . (ri.) 

In both these series the first three terms 
are all which will be needed in practice* 

Ex. y. To determine^ in what time e, the 
upper surface of the fluid shall be depressed 
through a vetiledl distance z, the vessel 
being supposed prknmtit, and the orifice 
rectangular. 

The section S of the vessel, and the 
breadtb ir are in this instance 

coOitifil! Wltiu^ According to the me* 

thod blqjffimd buibne, We first determine 
the qnMtlJf of fluid which «rould escape 
through Abo mrlfieo during the lime /, on 
the nppiMdli«B 4 hal the venei were kept 
fall tt» «h» hiicht A' s, above the upper 
part of Iho oriScei for which purpoie vra 
DUUt dtnd the iitteat of the tjqftmimi 

9 f 4yA'+x-a, a apUlaut 

TJiif give* for the ditebarge tougliil jjr (A'+ 



jr— a)*xC. But this quantity being no- 
thing when dr=0, wc ha've 

and the correct fluent U 

x) i— Qi * «. s) ij. Extending this to the whole 
of the orifice by making dr=:h‘~-h\ we shall 

have »)^: and if this 

value be substituted for x x/h'-h^’-z + 
*'V, in the equa. iii. it will become 


IlVDJiODYNAMICS. ; 

with the perpendicular velocity a*Ji|iag frotfl 
the action of giavity, will cauaieVery^par- 
tide, and consequently the whole jet, to 
describe the cur\e of a parabida. Now 4hb 
velocity with which tho flofd is expelled 
from any hole, ns G (fig. 6. w such 




3 S 


•/: 


(xii.) 


the altitude of the orifice, 
b for its breadth, and S for the distance of 
the up^eK aurface of the fluid from the bot- 
tom of Ito^orilke, we shall havefcA—s; 
css — S\hssh'^ a ; 7/'=;^— aiidthepreced- 
iiuc equation will be transformed to this4> ' " 
• mMt "t' 

-3S r ^ 







•/- 


f "l._ 


Q- 


(xiii.) 


The quantity which is found under tlie 
sign of integration in this equation is sus- 
ceptible of being made rational; but the 
equation would be very complicated. The 
most easy method of obtaining a result is to 
square by approximation the curve, which 
for each value of ^ has an ordinate equal to 

— z r’ iu the same maiiiier as was 

adopted in the last article. Oliserving now 
that when /==0, the surface may be 
estimated between the limits ^=;/r, and ^ 2 = 0 ; 
and as in this case we should only have the 
terms to transcribe from the preceding ar- 
ticle, we trust we have no occasion to copy 
here the flnal equation. 


as, if uniformly preserved, W^titd^^aTry 
particle through a space equal to 2 in tU^ 
time of tJio fall through IIG : but, luter quil- 
ting the orifice, it describes the palrabwie 
curve, and arrives at the horizontal plane 
CF ill the same time as a body would fall 
•freely through GD; S(>^that, to find the 
distance OK, since the tii||i qre as the pots 
of the spaces, we have ififcdha liNMfc. ' iilNS B 
v^Go:: 

y 

2BG:DE=l2£i' 

Gil 

by thd,nature of the circle. And the same 
will hold with respect to any other point in 

Cor. 1. If su||||TOesbcn;fl^|at^ual ^ 
tanccs from tHHir^nd botn|@g^|t vessel 
(kept full of tie nuid), the^w|nn^|tai 4is- 
iances to which the water will &p0^t froni 
these apertures will be equal. Fdjr when 

D .g=BG, we shall have 2 v'n^'.gn^; 

2 v'bg.gu, and consequently DE the sanse 
ill both cases. 

Cor, 2. When the orifice is at the point 
bisecting the altitude of the flutdf in the 
vessel, me tiuid will spout to thd greatest 
distance on the horizontal plane; am th<iit 
distance, if measured on Uie plane of the 
bottom of the vessel, will be equal to the 
depth of j|ti|d in it. For IK, the ordinate 
from the^ceplre ’l,,^is the geeaUst which can 
he ^rawn in Jliie 'semicircle and DF» which 
is==^ IK, ti^hfitKpsS BlcsBlI* ^ 

Cob# 3. J^nce the distance to which the 


If the altitude of the orifice a be eqoul to 

tbe height h of the vessel, the time^ 5 >f ex- spouts depends upon the height of its 
haustion to any variable depth 9 ^ r^kpned an^fikee AD above the orifice, and not in any 


3 S ^ 


from the bottom, would be equal to de|^ree upon the depth of the fluid below the 

orifice, it will follow, that whether the fluid 
wl)eu this in any vessel re|ches down to any horizontal 

]>lane Cl^ dr whether the bottom of the 
vessel stands^ at some higher point P, the 
distances D£« DF, to wmclk tne fluid will 
spout front ton aj^uresa[, ly^iU he the 


* hz 

expression is infinite; that is, the time of 
complete exhaustion is infinite. 

The student who wishes to pursue far- 
ther this part of Hydrodynamics|vifiiay con- 
sult FHydrodynamique de M. Ihotfuty and 
the Select Exercises at the end 
ton’s Conics. » . •' 

/Vep.6. Ifupontbealtjitiqdeof 
a vessel as a dia^caeler, wd 1 
circle, the hormnt^ vj^ 
fluid spauting 

point in the fidU he as^^^i&ale 

of the circle point, ^the ho- 

rizontal space >hdm|| measurea on the daae 
of the bottom, the vessel. 

When the hpertuf e is verlSeal, and inde- 
finitely sixiaB (as supposed here), the fluid 
.will spout ode bdmoniftlly adtii the velo- 
city dim to the jittfade of the fluid above 
the otiftee; and this velocity, combined 


^anlef^and the 
when the fluid 
half-way between 
the bottoflnof„lhe 
point I. 



4h 

^vethe bfifiee 
di^aee dr heig^ 
wifl be found to i^iwh 
oryi hiptitby DO 
fllasneitti shotild be 




lie-' fluid 
on the 
spout 
with the- 
Ihat all the 
#ttk the same 


velocity I consequently, ^Hie quiMity of tbe 
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Ibli ia a given time may be lesf than thole which arc nearer to the ^ 

than that' which vonm be diiicfaarged if all the vein of the fluid, after it haa iaaueil^ 


„ the flnid, after 

from thh aperture (if Utat be circular) 'wUt 
form a conic greater base 

is the aperture ; thel I# tc^ lay, tttf diameter 
will dimmish ter a Oertaih ^|ftence, because 
the exterior filameiiti Are grMuallT drawn 
on, in consequence of their mtititai attrao 

tion, by the interior fllamehti whc«e velo- 

.1 11 ^ ^ 


the filaineiits wcr« expelled with the velo- 
city due to ^ e^lre altitudei because this 
qiuantl)lil4)&iidi t^e mean v^ity of 
ail Hence, therefore, we can- 

no|M|^>Wieve^ authors have done) from 
< IhSM^aperimenti, compared with those 

relate to the height or distance to ^ . 

^''^hich the fluid ipouts, that the velocity of city is greater, whence followt a dtiuittu tion 
the water in ihe orifice is less than that in the diameter of the vein. ** 
which is due to the entire altitude ; that 
it is acceforafod immediately after it gets 
out of itSf heeWNrihe distance to which the 
Ij^nds, upon the central hla* 

Tfoe quantity discharged on 
' s of the whole- 
^^^xperimeiitt made by dif# 

J^sophen on Hischarge of 
* Uirough Apertures and Tubas « and 



This diminution in ihei,ieotioii of the veia 
is often called^ the Contracting of the vein t 
and the vein itself, from ihd arl^ 3 p||ejhe 
greatest diminution, is called tho vent 
tracta, the contract^ vein. « m.> - i ‘ 

The contraction of the stream is found 
to take pUce not only when water is dis- 
chargedi'ftdm }H)rizontid apertures, but 
when ^^ disdiar^e. Ji from Verib^al aper 


riments. 

The fi 
tbeoj 



the practical HeducUons from fhofo Exp^'^iiures, or apertures inclined to the horizon 

^ pai^ e^lfa|h|^ropoittiof^ and 
h precemHbetion am foun* 
hypothe^Plmat the whole 
particles issuing from a hori- 
zontal orifice in a vessel is expelled with 
tiie^iocity due to the height of the fluid 
in the reservoir above that orifice ; and the 
whole of the particles discharged through 
an evanescent nor izontal element ef a ver- 
tical aperture, with one and the same 
velocity- But this hypothesis, as we have 
hinted more than once, is not altogether 
consistent with fact. > For, when water 
issues from an orifice, the particles will flow 
from all sides towards the orifice, with an 
accelerated motion, and in alt directions. 

If the orifice be horizontal, that filament of 
particles which answers to its centre will, 
as Dr. M- Toung observes, descend in a 
ver^cal line, and sufTer no other resistance 
than that of .the friction caused by the ei^ 
cess of its vdiocity above that of the colla- 
teral filaments,' or fay tbe retardation which . 
arises from the attraction subsisting between 
them. The.othei:' filaments are soon com- 
pelled to furn from f^ir, vertical course, 
and to approach, the orifice i»mrai curves, 
and« wlmn they arrive at iC their direct 


tidns 1^] 


more or less horizontal, ac 
to, Voc, further 
lho#otion, 
into t)ro 
whks^Vis 
few^fotrary reifs^ 
size 



im 
atfom 

iur^a«i;mr 


1 ^, in 

jof the 

l' and timt 
'^thef^filameati 
dlhinent does 
of the orl- 
Aswhich 
foster 


in' hpy mi^r whalever ; in these latter 
easel, howel^i the form of the contracted 
vein is by no means so regular as in the di.s- 
charge from horizontal orifices ; the stream 
often assumes a very curious form, having 
for a small distance from the aperture the 
appearance of a plaited band. 

When the orifice is horizontal and circu- 
lar, the length of the contracted vein is 
very nearly equal to the semi-diameter of 
the orifice: and Polenus makes the ratio 
of the diameters of the contraction and of 
the aperture to be as 5} to 6| ) Bernoulli, 
5 to 7 ; Chev. Du Buat, 6 to 9; Bossut, 41 
to 50$ Michelotli, 4 to 5} Venturi, nearly 
4 to 5. And the latter author has shewn, 
by many experiments, that the contraction 
of the stream takes place at a greater dis- 
tance ti^er strong charges than in those 
which have but litue elevation. The ratio 
of the surface of the section of tlie fluid 
vein at the place of greatest contraction, 
to the area of the orifice, docs not much 
depend on the figure of the orifice; hut 
this ratio is subject to variations to which 
we should have regard when the side or 
the bottom of the vessel is more or less 
tliick, or wheo an additional tube is adapted 
to the orifice- The situation of the orifice 
with respect tohlhe sides of the vessel has 
likewise a cotUSn influence on the contrac- 
tion; but the differences thus occasioned, 
may be geuerildly jm^;iecied in practice. 
We may infer ftOnr wfcut has now been said, 

' obtain formvtia’ which will furnish 
feeble to practice wc should, in 
for the actual 
, Jfae tlfi' 'a^a of the smallest 
vein: this reduced 
^ eontidcred as the true orifice 
thgil^dischargc is made, and 
distance from the upper sur- 
fluid as t-hfi height due tO the 
Uie fluid fssui4 through tills 
I'ce, 



Fro# the ptecedittg remarks the ASccstity 
of giving eitension to Uie theory e£ Bydro*^^ 
L 






















Jry firH eubj^ 

in^Hew^ tiftr ««*»»€ iie«#^ 

in the pr<if»^^ if & a4l»ig!^|!i? «ft- 

««r¥eil. 

!i^#«?iMir,tlwal 
_ fari^ tlme»^l^fy dii 

iSid itiK^ mieo^ nMitudciof tkj5 

are |!b tsmclif other hfr a eoittfio^illS 
raiifi of the arena of the 3}>erture» an4 tW 
ai^imre roota of the aftiturfes. ^ ^ 

4. * That, on account of the friction^ the 
amsUeat a|Ferturca^diachar|^e iesa water than 


tuho ia« the greater is the discharge pf t|h4' 
irater, heen«let|e cotttNJCtion of the stream 
ielestt it Is, hoi«^eteri ionurnhat 

eqittractedi nvqtt when it eppeirs to fiU the 
tithe. 

Sj comparing the qeaixtities of water dis- 
dhni^ inthethtrd experiments, 

ire nnd the two dischargevi^tSiS, are 
to each other nearly in the prpnoftion of 13 
to 10; bptwe have Seen thlii the water dis* 
charged through a thin aperture without 
any contraction in the streamt would he to 


those that are lar^ and of a stmtiar hgttfo, ^the same aperture witli a contracted stream 
the water tn the r^iective reservoirs heinw as I l;o ’(Efe, or al 16 to 10. From hence we 
ai k»;«Khf * may conclode, that, the altitude in the re« 

servoir and the apertures being the same, 
the discharge through a thin aperture with* 
out any cotttraction in the stream, the dis.* 
charge through niSJ^^liidstional tube, and the 
discharge throu^ ^ 'similar aperture with a 
ContrnctelHtream, are to each other nearly 
at thh numbers 16, 13, 10: these proper- 
tions are sufficiently exact for practice. 
Yldnce it it plain that an addition^ tube on- 
ly destroys in part the contraction of the 
stream, which contraction is greatest when 
the water passes through a thin aperture 
from a large reservoir. 

If the additional tube, instead of being 
vertical, or placed at the bottom of the re- 
servoir, was horizontal, or placed in the 
side, it would furnish the same quantity of 
wat^^ provided it was of the same lengthy 
and that the exterior aperture was at the 
same distance from the surface of tlie water 
ip the reservoir. 

If the additional tube, instead of being 
cylindrical, was conicsl, harving its largest 
base nearest the reservoir, it would dis^ 
chaiwe a greater qustntity of water. The 
mostadvantageouB form tiiat can be given. 
In oi^T to obtain the greatest q^uultity of 
water in d gWen time ay a given aperture, 
in thin whidi the stream assumes in coming 
ant af the aperture $ i, e, the tube must be 
of the form of a trnneated cone, whoso 
hirgest base shouM ha of the same diameter 
as the aperturei tlie area of the small base 
diouM be to thatof taeiarger hate as 16 to 
I6f and ike disM^ frOih^oae base to the 
other shonkil of the 


al the same height. 

5. ‘ That of sevemiaaertures whose areas 
are equals that wlivofnas tlie smallest cir^ 
ctimierence wHI diseb||^e 1^33X6 wafer ' than 
the others, the water iw the reservoirs being 
at the same altitude,? amn this bc^usq |here 
IS less friction. Mence eixegfar airfares arp 
most advanlageoiM, ae^xh|||lMrVe Whf rnb^ 
bing surface under the same^ea. 

Hence, then, to make the E^iuuhe in the 
theory, fisrmsh such results Is would agree 
with experiments, we must reduce the aper- 
ture a in those theorems in the ratio of *6% 
to 1 f OT multiply the quantities resulting 
from the theorems as tht^ now stand by the 
decimal *69; or, lastly, if great accdracy be 
required, hd(e, instead of the constant nwil- 
tiplicr *63, the number standing agilnsC the 
lieight of fluid in tho resbrvmr above the 
oriflee, in the last columii of 'thO tabte tn the 
preceding article t thus, If the alltiude of 
the fluid be' ^6 feet, the RialMiar''wHF be 
61883, 

If the water* ^ 

an aperiute piano ' . — .FT 

passes through 
ilie same dirnnOier 
a much greater dlfOlihiM 
the coniracMd^ slae^ ii | 
instance than tn thd 
ing experiments thg 

wlterWtlt 

tur«» of 
lines,' the 



becduie 
leriii fte dm 
la the follow^ 
betfi^t of tho 

^m3% 



CU J 

*‘S&df 7 


hrcwtbMet 


SuKi'lhe 'iSmtiStt' VnUed 



nif^ir»1«r>rill be 
'<Wgb a thin 
baae, and 
!ted. This 
■ecenary to 
trttter from a 
» itital or lateral 


rewii'boi 


ij^Mter through 

miter in the 
MVBSI were ob-if 
were 


^ fclloirti , 

, ,,, ddditiotun tnWai 

ittchM fipC, Hid Wttt Tertiiaf and 
it Uid MImIt of tha aperroir : 
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Constant altitude 
of the water above 
the tubes. 

Diameter of the tubes 
expressed in lines. 

N umb. 
of Cube 
inch, in 
1 nun. 

Ex. I 

8 


^ 61 Water filU 
lOj ingtbe tud« 

/16(j9 

1.4703 

3 feel 10"! 
inches j 

3 

4 


g fThe water 
i^^iiot follow- 
^ t mg the sides 

1 1203 
JSB98 

5 

6 

2 feet - 

< 

fThe water 
iJ-jfiUmg the 

1 t^Uibe 

1 1222 
r34Q2 

7 


^ fThe water 
,,.<not filling 
Ahc tube q 

1 J>3.j 

IP2603 


It results from those < xpor inent';, 1. That 
the discharges bydifVoront additional tubes, with 
the .same altitude of the resen c/ir, arc nearly in 
proportion to the area of the apertures, or to the 
diameters. *2. 'lliat tlie discharges 
Mfwater by additional tubes of the same diaiiie> 
^ter, with different altitudes of water in the le- 
•flcrvoir, are nearly proportional to the square 
root the altitude of the reseiroir 3. That in 
•foiieral the discharges of water in the same tune, 
tlirough different additional tubes, with dilicrcnt 
altitudes of water in the feam<‘ leservoir, aie to 
each other nearly as the product of the square 
of the diameters of the tubes by the sciuare root 
of the altitude of the reservoirs.**^ So that addi- 
tional tubes, transmitting water, '"follow (among 
themselves) the same laws as through the thin 
orifice. The following table was formed from 
the foregoing experiments : 


iS <!. 

S i - a - 

' flj ^ 

.S o to 

a. II 



lit! 

a --3 S 

V P 

§ls 

IP 



e 2 s 

ill 

Sll 

li 

- 8" 

o S 
o .o 

Sr .,! 


«S - 
-..2 

^ & 

Constant altitude 
the reservoir a 
ture , expressed 

Water discharged 
thrmigh a hole 
ter , the stream 
in cubic inches . 

S'Sll 

■g “.!•= 
a-£w - a , 

•S g>ji.f 
t e B s 
3iti-.s 

If si 
liii 

V fi 

Ifll 

II ‘ 

C -a 
«) *8 

Ifr 

1 

4381 

3339 

2722 

O'SHSI 

2 

6169 

5002 

3846 

O -8 O 780 

2 

7589 

6126 

4710 

0*80784 

4 

8763 

7070 

5436 

O'fOOSI 

5 

9727 

7900 

6075 

osoop : 

6 

7 

10738 

11008 

8654 

9340 

TlS 

0*80638 

0*80$7 S 

8 

12392 

9976 

7672 

0*80400 

, fo 

13144 

10679 

8135 

D * S 0 i 8 l 

13855 

11161 

8574 

0*80453 

11 


11693 

6990 

0*80477 

12 

15180 

12205 

9384 

9*80403 

13 

15707 

12699 

9764 

0*80390 

U 

16^93 

13197 

10130 

9*80388 

lb 

16968 

13620 

10472 

0*80870 


The mean of t&e numbeinr in tho last 
eolumn of tliift table js loiufBwhat less th^n 
-81 as a very good approximation to the 
truth: using it as a constatat eoHstficient in 
the formuifk for the value of Q given in an 
earlier prop, when we wish to know the 
discharge though a cyltndric tube of the 
dimensions specified at the bead of column 
th^tbird. Thus We shall have Ct=:-81 a t 

\/2gh ; the dimensions b^ng all in feet, or 
all m inches. 

We now pass to M. BfosoVs experiments 
gik the exhaustion of ve^eis (which have no 
•xtraneous supply) by U||;le orifices. 

The experiments upw-lhe time of com- 
plete exhaustion of vessels which empty 
freely are not easy to nii|ke, at least in a 
conclusive manuer: for, betides that in 
some cases the complete exhaustion would, 
according to the tneory, require an unli- 
mittcdttlli^e, it inldUnd that, when the sur- 
face of Ibe water arrives within a small dis- 
tance, as two or three inches, of a hori- 
xoutal orifice, it forms above that orifice a 
conical or rather conoidal funnel, which 
diminishes the effect, and makes the con- 
clusion of the discharge uncertain, H is 
best, therefore, not to make experiments 
upon the time of total discharge, nut upon 
the time in which the upper surface is de- 
pressed through a certain vertical distance 
<r, the greater the better, provided the 
upper surface has not sunk so low as to 
permit the formation of the funnel just 
spoken of. 

U was shown (equa. tl,^ that when the 
primitive height oAhe water in a prismatic 
vessel was := h, the constant section of the 
vessel =sA, the time t employed by the fluid 
to descend thnn|gti the space x svas ex- 
pressed by this equation r 


2 A 






Now when the orifice e is supposed pierced 
in a thin plate, wo must substitute the con- 
tracted orifice -62 apd the formula will 
become 2 a , 

*“•88 xS-Otwi V' A- *)= 

•40818 

« 

Whoa tile mertoie aad itt di- 

aioeter d, we ba,e •7«lli88N*«!ta-t thi« eab« 
cHf e eabititatea for it id Sm efn»> 

tiOB (;iret . 


the rtatate 





’Alj latter tWem may be apptW to fte 
experiment! mrte“%y M. Bowut, » orfcr 
to compare Ae reenlt! whidi it wvee with 
those whi<il»"are furnished by tte «peri- 
ments: the whole is comprised m the fol- 
' lowing table* 


The con 
stant sec- 
tion A of] 
tiie vessel 
is 9 square 
feet. The| 
primitive ^ 
height h of 
the Wsater 
i« 1 1 *111)71 
I’aiis 

'I6GG66 


§4 

\i 

CA 

u 

hs 

« 

ft 

^ . 

H 

3*5 

d. 

0) ^ 
5g .. 

Cm ^ 

4» Ja 

III." 

S'rt 

V s' 


^ n-|p 

N O \ 

8-S 

I'S 


*1 

1 g . 

■a 1 

T 

Sion 

last 

i 

Feet. 


Seconds. 


ireei 

H 


445-3 


12^4*5 iXS21 *2 


S06* 


443-04 


no-76 

305-25i 


Hence we see that the diflcrcnce between 
the results of the computation and those of 
the experiments are extremely small : much 
•mallcf Indeed than might be expected, 
considering the many circumstAivccs which 
may contribute to vary the limes given by 
observation. that we may tegard the 
formulae given in this aiticie ai sufficiently 
correct tor practice^ nt least within the 
limit suggested by the formation of the co- 
lloidal funnel. What has been heie said, 
applies principally to horizontal apertures; 
but it may be applied without fear of ma- 
terial error to small lateral, when 

the Iluid in the reseaimr^itaiil^ than 

the upper for 

the height k Ae dMWlrW the ceuUe of 
gravity of the flrom the upper sur- 

face of the fluid. ' 

Experimeritai tnqusifie* itf en/ari. 

The experimeais and researches of M. J. 
B. Venturi; natural phHoso- 

phy at Mod^ arfl extensive 
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HYDRODYNAMICS. 

hut carries along with it the fluid contained 
in the vessel ; so that after a short tune no 
more of the fluid remains than was origi- 
nally below the aperture at which the stream 
enters. This fact is adopted as a principle 
or primitive phenomenon by the author, 
under the denomination of the lateral com- 
munication of motion in fluids, and to this 
he refers many important hydraulic facts. 
He does not undertake to give an explana- 
tion of tills principle, but shows that tlie 
mutual attraction of the particles of water 
is far from being a sufficient cause to ac- 
count for it. 

II. If that part of an additional cylindric 
tube which is nearest the side of the reser- 
voir be contracted, according to the form of 
the contracted vein of fluid winch issues 
thrslllh U hold of the same diameter in a 
thialfetc, the expenditure will be the same 
as if the tube were not contracted at all ; and 
the velocity of the stream within this lube 
will be greater than that of a jet through a 
thin plate m the ratio of 121 to 100. 

III. The pressure of the atinospher^n- 
creases the expense of water through a sidwe 
cylindrical lube, when compared wilhtSttd , 
which issues through a hole in a thin plate, 
whatever may be the direction of the lube. 

IV. In descending cylindrical tubes, the 
upper ends of which possess the foiiii of the 
contracted vein, the discharge is such as 
corresponds with the height of the fluid 
above the inferior evlremiiy of the tube. 

V. In an additional conical tube the pres- 

sure of the atmosphere increases the expen- 
diture in the proportion of the exterior sec- 
tion of the tube to tlie section ot the con- 
tracted vein, whatever may he the position 
of the tube, provided its internal figure be 
adapted throughout to the lateral communi- 
cation of motion. ... 

VI. In cylindrical pipes the expenditure is 
less than through conical pipes, which di- 
verge from the place of the contracted vein, 
aiidJiavo the saipc cxleVior diameter. 

For in the space between the inverted con- 
tracted vein and the sides of the cylinder 
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and these retard tl^e efflux ot the stream. 
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thtf othftr cjilfemity of the pipe BC^pply a 
truncated conical tube CJ), oi which let the 
length he nearly nine time^ the diameter Cf 
arm iti external diameter D mu»tbe'1*S C. 
This additional piece will increase the ex- 
penditure OH 24 to 12*J. So that the quan- 
tity of effluent water will be increased by tbe 
tiyo adjutoges in the ratio of 24 to 10. All 
this is on the supposition that the pipe BC 
has no elbows or sumosities. 

VIII. The expenditures out of a straight 
tube, a curved tube in a quadiautal arc, and 
an elbowed tube having the angle 90% (each 
being posited horizontally) are cset. par. 
nearly as 7Q, hO, and 4d. 

IX. The internal roughness of a pipe di- 
minishes the expenditure, though the fi ic- 
tfon of the water agdinst these asperities 
does not form any considerable pari of the 
cause. A nght4ined tube may nave its in- 
ternal surface highly polished throughout 
its whole length j it may every where have 
a diameter greater than the orifice to which 
it is applied; but, notwithstanding, the ex- 
penditure will be greatly diminished if the 
pipe should have enlarged parts, or swell 
mgs : for, by reason of these sudden changes 
^ 4 ]h^bo interior dimensions of Uie pipe, much 

fiC;,thc^ motion will he consumed m eddies. 
ThW as ^M. Veiitun remarks, is a very nt 
tprosting circumstance, to which perhaps, suf- 
ficient attention has not been pa .d in the con- 
struction of hydraulic machines. 1 1 is enough 
that elbows and contractions are a\ofdcd; 
for it may happen^ by an mlennei|iate en- 
largement, that the whole advantage may 
he lost, which may have been proem ed by 
the ingenious dispositions of the other parts 
of the machine. 

The above comprises what to us appeared 
most important in M* Venluri's researches, 
relative immediately to the subject of hy- 
drodynamics. Those, hoyveyer, who are de* 


(an approximate root of 64^) for tbe mOad 
velocity in a simple orifice. 

II. If we apply Urn shortest pipe that 
cause the stream to adhhre every where to 
its sides, which will require its length to bo 
twice its diameter t the discharge will 1>e 
about of the full quantity, and the ve- 
locity may be found by taking 6 1 fo^ a mul- 
tiplier. 

III. The greatest diminiition is produced 
by inserting a pipe so as to project witliin 
the reservoir, probably because of the 
greaJU^r interference of 

particles approaching its c^fice in all direc- 
tions : in this case the discharge is reduced 
nearly to a half. 

iV. A coniCfld tube approaching to the 
figure of the cootracUou of Iheatream pro- 
cured a disi^arge of ‘92, and when its edges 
were rounded ofi' a discharge of OS, calculaU 
ing ou its least section. 

V. Mr. Eyteiwein is of opinion tliat the 
assertion of Venturi is too strong, and ob- 
serves, that where the pipe is already very 
long scarcely any effect is produced by the 
adoition of such a 'tube. He proceed to 
describe a Jill nibei of experiments madewitJi 
different pipes, where the slandard of com- 
parison is the time of fiUing a given vessel 
out ol a large reservoir, which was not kept 
always full, an tl was di&uli to avoid agita- 
tion m replenishing it; and this circum- 
stance was perfectly indiiferciU to the results 
of 1 he exp<'rimcnls. They confirm liic asser- 
tion that a compound conical pipe may in- 
crease the discharge 4o twice and a halt as 
much a> throiigh a simple orifice, or to 
more than hair as much more as would fill 
the whole section with the vclocitv due to 
the height r but e a cpi^iderabje Length 
of pipe intervenei^lp ad4Uional orifice ap- 
pears to have little Or no effect. 

VI. The first chapter concludes with a 


sirom of seping a more detailed account of general table of the coeffleieots for finding 
this iugonious author’s experiments maj the mean velocity of the water discharged 
consult Mr* INicholfon’s Uauslation of his -c .. 

Vrorh On the lateral flommimication of 
Motion in Tluids,’’ sold by Tavlor, Hotbom. 


Pr 0 c$iciU Conefusions of ^Vk^M^telwein, 
Wf. Bytelwain published at Berlin, in 
IfiPl, a treatise entitled Handituch der Me- 
chaifik und der Hydraulik; from the second 
toart of which, relative to hydrodynamics, 
we i^all extract a few particulars. 

X. In the chapter on the motiph of water 
fiowing out of reservoirs^ and on the 
traction of the ttreain» ihif msatJeunija 1 
the arnn of a section at|he distance Ki 

half its diameter from m oriJiM ' 

of that of ihf agaarture; henep ipq _ 
il reda^ to The quantity of # 9 ^ dSs* 

nhargad istefp butnatjdite^lMtt^ 
cient ter fiU thil sedion UFith vdoeity 
due to tM hfflgMLt forii finding snore accu« 
raheiy tha diicbaiged; ^ orifice 

muat be fisUMniksed to *ex9j^ or 

hearte 4< . Hfiico the square root of the 
haig)^ mf .bh by d instead or | 


by the pressure of a given head under dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

1. For the whole velocity due to Ibo 
height, the epefikient by which its square 
root is to he multiplied is 

2. For an orifice of the forpi of the coni* 
tracted steam, 7*8. 

Forwideopenmgf^^ofwhidithobottoixi 
ik on a level with that of the reservoir t for 
duices with walls in % lim the orifice s 
for bridgfes with polqfsfi 

for narrow openifiga, qf pilk 
ir on a Xevel"wifb*^^m 
ibobr; for fMhf opemr""- 
side qri^i for ahr ' 
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to the iurikce, thii author maken 
Ute of the «anae princijplei ai are have Adopted 
nhove, and ®hewf thW; the ouaotitv of 
Watet discharged may be found by taking 
two-thirds of the velocity due to the mean 
height, and allowing for the contraction ac- 
^rding to the fonn of the opening. 

On com^arii^ the factors here deduced 
by Kytelwein from his researches, with those 
in our own account of Bossurs experiments. 
It irill be found that there is no very great 
disagreement between them : though Bbssut's 
manifestly claitn the preference in point of 
accuracy. A further account of £y telwcin\s 
labours (by Dr. T. Young) may be seen in 
Nicholson's Journal, Nos. 9^ 10. N. S. 

For an account of the results of Dr. Mat^ 
"thew Young, see our article A pgut van. And 
fur other subjects connected Hydrody- 
namics see the articles Oscillations of the 
Sea ^ Pumps, Water-tviieels, Hesistanck of 
Fluidi ^ Rivees, dec. 

HYDROGEN, from wuler^ and ytvo/utai, 
/ am Aotn, so called, because it is one of 
the elements of that fluid, and is obtained 
from its decomposition. It is plentifully 
distributed throughout nature, and acts a 
Very considerable part in the processes of 
the animal' and vegetable economy. It is 
•one of the ingredients in the formation of 
bitumen, oils, fats, ardent spirits, and in 
fact of all Uie proximate component parts 
<>f all animal and vegetable bodies, it 
enters into the composition of all animal 
and vegetable acids, and it is one of the 
bases of ammonia, and of various other 
compound gasses. By Mr. Davy, of the 
Hoyid Institution, and by several df the 
French chymists, It has been detected in 
several hoaies, of which it was not before 

such as 



has 

«iever been' procured, frep from combina- 
tion, in any other state than that of gas. 

H|droghiu>lis> hydrogen gas, is the 
lightest of All Ihu, gaseous fluids, being 
about 19 times ligb^r thOn common atr.^ 
It was fdirmerllr^ termed, h|d>r» Priestley and 
^others, hir, itoui its pri^crty 

pf burning 8a<ut|e when lighted in con- 
tact with Hie air I 99 ^ some chymists, par- 
ticularly htr.,l£irw«i» have supposod it to 
hethesio^ilMN^ Beecher 

phlogislon. 
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^nted by Priestley, Scliecle, Setmebicr, and 

Of the various methods of prcM^uring this 
gas chymically, we shall point out two ; tlie 
first of which is the most easy, and the sc- 
.cond the most economical when great qiiim- 
titles are renuired. 1 . Pour sulj^iuric acid, 
previously diluted with five or six limes iK 
weight of water, upon iron filings, or small 
pi^es of zinc, in a small retort or flask, an 
eiervescence will immediately take, place, 
and hydrogen gas Ttscs in bubbles, which 
may be collected in the usual manner over 
water, care being taken to allow a certain 
portion first to escape, that the atmospheric 
air which was previously in the retort may 
be prevented from mixing with the newly 
generated hydrogen gas. Second method^. 
Into a gun-barrei, the breech of which has 
been removed that It may be open at both 
ends, put a quantity of iron wire coiled up 
in a spiral form, and place the barrel, with 
the wider end a little elevated, in a furnac45 
in such a manner that both ends of it may 
be accessible : to the upper end of Uic barrel 
adapt a glass retort partly filled with water, 
and let the other be connected with a tube 
leading under water to the receiver o^n 
pneumatic trough. When the appara^di^ 
thus disposed and well luted, let thV gun 
barrel he made red hot, and while Ul to at 
state, apply a lamp to the retort ; the steam 
of the water will pass over the red hoi iron, 
and will be decomposed, the oxygen will 
unite with the wire, and the hydrogen be 
obtained abundantly in the form of gas, ris- 
ing into the receiver. 

Hydrogen gas, like all other airs, is invi- 
stblCf elastic, expansible, and compressible. 
Ill iqmcific gravity, according to Kirwan, is 
*00010 ( according .to JLavoisier, ‘000094 ; the 
variety was probably of;casioned by tfie dif- 
ference in purity of Hie specimens examined : 
it is the lightest substance whose weight we 
are able to estimate j and this K^vily peculi- 
arly fits it for the purpose of filling air- 
bauoons. See AEaostATioN. It is incapable 
of supporting combwition ; all burning sub- 
stances underr^* — 


innne^aie extinction on 
^ it- Though unfavoura- 
ble to respirat$i^ m sileh a degree that 
small aniomlf are ^eedlly killed by it, some 
persons have Jiev|^Hhele^s respired it repeat- 
edly without miffib lliec!;bY#ience. SciieeJe 
the experiiM^ m rilatre de Rozier 
COftfirmdd it > tfojKiMt Chymist breathed the 
gas from aUniim or seven limen in suc- 
ceisif^* . that it was really 

h|dl^bgAB Strong inspiration, 

abated taper, the gas 
tooi Ht9i 9m confinlM to burn for some 
tii#« to Aoir that ote gas was not diluted 
will| eomimm air, he niixed together one 
pari ibe latter and nine parts of ^e for- 
nier,..lmd haying drawn the mixture tn|fl,his 
luiigs^ he thfWw it out the same Way. lipii the 
upi^oach of a taper, the gas eaplimd in hit 






lidtoMt ttiuuied him. ‘Atftwt, 
i|jl hi* teeth had been dHtreit 
ihruwmttiy teeeived-Bo iiy^nrj. 

ahe three 


eitit w) Mitiib viir gnie'iuie miMt be ^re. 
'4htee«4^P^hMt'hr.h5di^$M: mi in. 
T. . limited M^W’he^rfsBiraefwMijB, or 

1 ^ P»k«^ ^e tube innU an; mnd. 
nd oppfeiitdii lulwt ibn ing; the pla^ of combustton, tbui by iiU 
tering the position of the sonorous notnt, 
the tOunds may be Varied: this pomt is 
somettmes ehanged spontanoousiy dtiriug 
the process of combustion j and Pictet ob- 
served, that by means of the smoke with 
which he hiled the tube, a continual succes- 
sion of vibrations is produced* These cii- 
*?__ ___ . . some 


t only iTii 
t gas, an 

mess and oppfesSioit 
Hr* Vnvy, afWr 
ttOgt as completely as p0iisi|l|e^ that 

he 1^ not, 

breathe tb» gas so » balf a nuantie. 


U produced uneanv |i93iiM|;i in lhe chert, 
iBomeaUrjr lorn or ttiusd^ power, and 
•ometimes a transient giddiness* But when 

he Old not previousij^exhuust hisluugs, he rmys properties arc investigated at auims 
was able to bTeatue it so long as a minute^ length, though not to their full exhent, in a 
without Tnuclimconyenience* When much paper of Deiarive*s, copied from the Jour- 
K\\uVth w\t\\ common n\r, it may he breath- uai de Phj^^ique, into tho Mag. \iv. g }* 
is decomposed by Hydrogen and 

ed iofftHher without a/teration; but if a 
lighted taper be appiiecWto Uie nipAtfe. 


ed witliout injury* It 
living vegetables, and its basis, entering into 
the formation of the plant, becomes one of 
tlie constituents of oil, resin, &c* . 

Us indammabiiily is pioved by Rozier's 
experiment, and by numerous other instan- 
ces wherein a lighted b«^dy, or the electric 
spark, has been applied to it, in contact 
with atmospheric air, or with oxygen gas. 
The hydrogen gas, when inilamcd, burns 
gradually away $ if it be pure, it cxhibifH a 
lambent whita, or rather ulueisli Ha me ; but 
if the gas hold any substance m solution, 
which (S often the case, the flame is tmged 
of different colours, according to the sub- 
stance c it is most usually reddish, because 
the gas holds in solution a little chaicoai. 
Dr* Thomson has found that the teinpeia- 
ture at which the gas lakes firt, is about 
1000® of Fuhrenlieit’s thermometer. Mr. 
Parkes relates that, being engaged in a pro- 
cess wherein a large quantity of hydrogen 
gas was evolved, and having incautiously 
Eronglit a lighted candle too near the appa- 
ratus, the whole exploded with a tremen- 
dous crash, and seieral very large glass re- 
ceivers, shattered into ten thousand pieces, 
were driven to every part of the laboratory. 

The combustion of hydrogen gas has been 
observed to produce harmonious sounds in 
tubes of dilfercnt kinds, and to give rise also 
to various other musical phoE^nomena* This 
fact has been noticed by tirugnaielli, Pictet, 
and Delarive s the two latter of whom have 
made many researches into the nature and 
modifications of these effects* If a current 
of inflamed hydrogen gas be introduced in- 
to a tube« the substance pf which is dnstic 
and sonorous, such as glap, metal, dry wood^ 
&c.^this tube, after the iaierval of some sd^ 
conds, will admit a harmonic sound » if it be 
open at botji extremities, the sound^W Ee 
strong and; fulk The ex|ieriment tnayi hoiv« 
ever, succeed witih a Uibi? closed befnieUciid*^ 
ly at one end, its diameter he so 

large ms to admit df i cifcniation of the at* 
mo^bettic air in sufiictent quantity to main- 
iiun the of the gas. The condi- 

tion emnatitllir necessary for this purpose 
ere*./t«tAtbat«hesiU>staiice of the tube be 
rilpijl It tube of pnper or pasteboard will 


or 

au electric spark be passed through it, a 
rapid combustion and a vtpleiit explosion 
immediately ensue. A mixture^of tficse two 
gasses may be made to produce the greatest • 
heat yet known, by filliirg a bladder full of 
each, forcing some #ot Sid each i||^ a com- 
mon tube connccletLvv itJi both, mad throwing 
a stream of the mixed gasses on burning 
charcoal or any olhei subsLaucc lu the act 
of combustion. The connecting tube should 
have a very small orifice, and each bladder 
should be furnished with a stop-cock, that 
a regular stieaiii of th^ mixed gasses may be 
produced. Wlien these two gasses arc mix- 
ed in the proportion '’»f 85 parts of oxygen 
to 15 of hydrogen, and the mixture be made 
to explode, the gasses unite an^ form water, 
'file .same eftccl will be produced by a con- 
tinued inflammation of hydrogen gas in 
common air, which may be^iertormed in 
the following manqpVt Procure a glass 
globe, having two openings opposite to each 
other, let a bladder, having a stop-cock and 
tube, be filled with hydrogen gas; suficr the 
gas to cscajpe, set fire immediately to the 
stream, anct introduce the tube from ^hich 
it issues into the centre of the globe ; the 
air rushing in at the other opening, will be 
depiived by combustion of its oxygen, which 
will unite with the hydrogen cas and form 
water* The Combustion may he continued, 
if required, till all the inflammable air is 
burnt f and drops of water will be observed 
running down tbe insidq of the globe. The 
particulars of this and otber„ processes for 
the composition of Waubm Will be related 
mere fully under tba jtjMi ^ The explo* 
oUm bf a mxtttiwtiif l^jftM^ciigas with com* 
monatr, iioflebreiorted loaratest df lhe 
purity of the former: thus, whouMie bulk 
of a mixtnre of two parts of bydrOgm gas 
and six parts of air, is reduced, by firing 
with the electric tparh, to five partsi .lhe 
former may be considc^ aapure t If only 
to six, it contains smne Ibrei^ ingredients, 
and so on. To measune thfiwminution, the 
mixture is exploded in tube, grado^ 

ated| and dosed at <me cod/ flee Bnoioxx* 
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inventor of thU teffU tfbyiriitt^llie^ 
in camUieliritb waler^' w&cb oU extra- 
neoUi Mifftf > tkie ejLcl tided, It romains un- 
I .neither is it sensibly nhsorbOd hy 
waten^ utnlesi j^eesiure be applied, when that 
ilu^may be made , to absorb about one 
Itiird part of its bulk of the g^as, without, 
however, suffering any alteration of taste by 
the absorption. Charcoal has also the pro- 
perty of absorbing this gas, but in a smaUer 
proportion than any other gas yet tried. 
New-made charcoal, allowed to cool without 
being exposed to the air, and then plunged 
intoTiydrogen gas, has been found to absorb 
about half lU bulk of it. 

Hydrogen gas dissolves sulphur, phospho- 
rus, and carbon t the compounds thence re- 
sulting aie termed SoLpiieaEffhli, Piios- 
riiuRftfsm^ and CaftBURETTEu hi^dro^en 
ga«, respectively ; to which terms, in their 
order, we refer for particulars with regard 
to the nature, formation, and use of the 
compounds they denote. With different 
proportions of the three substances above- 
xncutioned, hydrogen dbi’^s other com- 
pounds, wtirnii will be noticed in some of 
the following ^articles. 

To what results respecting hydrogen and 
other bodies, and to what tnodiheatious of 
chymical theory, the interesting experiments 
of Mr. Davy may lead, remaius yet lo be 
seen: we shall not fail to trace their pro- 
gress, and present accounts of them to our 
readersf as opportunities Occur. 

HvorooenGas, arsemcaied, wa» obUui- 
ed by Schecle from the digestion of arsenic 
acid and zinc Proust afterwards noticed 
it. The method of prepaiiiig it, rccoin- 
inended by Trommsdorf, by whom the gas 
has been analysed, uad^f^erties ascer- 
tained, is to pour mipnUHc acid on 

a mixture of four ptirfs of granulated zinc 
and one part ol' arseiilc. The ascending gas, 
which bo collected and preserved Tn the 
usual iipbier^ la mtl^ lilore than half the 
weight bt cdnitaon attf haa the smell of 
garlic, extbifadail^ and de- 
stroys life I it t blue dhme, the 

arsenic is depolillAlf^ nf the phial 
be narrow I it oxygen gas, 

arsenic acid. 

, of tbHB acids, acid 
of turpentine, 
ib to ^gost an aHoy 
ioiko of arsenic with > 
in a retort eon^ 
amratfisi the 
jum, 

andy^w*)i, 

fcriptioii of 

foitoed by 
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HvD»oe^i£e'||4w^W*> or Hyshoos. 
RETTBo SutTKUU^ to Chenevix^ ii 

denominated sulphuretted 

Hydrogen. Hydvogcib^‘ iS' capable of 
uniting with two dimeit^ proportions, or 
doses of sulphur 1 wi^thb writ it, produces 
sulphuretted hydrogen, whteh will be de- 
scribed in its place , and when another dose 
of sulphur is added, the result is the com- 
pound of^which we arc now treating. It was 
hrst observed by Schecle; and Bertfaoliet,' 
who hrst examined its properties, has term- 
ed it, though not with precise accuracy, hy- 
drogenated sulphur. It has the appearance 
of a yellow oil ; and is easily decomposed by 
heat, or by exposure to the air when the 
sulphuretted hydrogen escapes, and the sul- 
phur remains behind. 

HYDflo'GURETTBI) SuLPIIURETS aftf COIll- 

binafioiis of different alkaline and earthy 
bases, with the substance described in the 
preceding article : >u the writings of Ber- 
thollet, they are dcnummateil Hydrogenated 
Hulphurets. The name we have adopted is 
that of Mr. CheucMa. Wc may avail our- 
selvevof this oppmtunity of remarking that « 
we do not mention ail thes6 diversified 
appeilalioiis for the purpose of filling our 
pages with diificult names $ but for the sake 
of enabling the reader, especially the chy- 
mical student, to form clear and appropriate 
notions of the synonyma of the system, and 
oi preventing liiin from mistaking those 
substances, to which, in the progress of 
cbyniislry and the impiovomcnt of its 
nomenclature, dill’erent names have been 
applied. 

Hydro^urHted Snfphuvet of Haryles, may 
be procured by dissolving its sulphuret in 
water, or even by exposing it to the air. 

It has a green colour and an acid taste \ but 
has no very strong action on other bodies. 

Hobiquet and Chevrcul have remarked 
that on turning upside down a phial half* 
filled with this subaUnce, in order to sepa- 
rate the crystals fbat had formed, a sponta- 
neous ' decomposition of the liquid took 
place in a few days, and a separation of its 
principles into sulphuretted sulphite of 
barytes, and a solution of pure barytes in 
water. Hydrogurm^d Sulphuret of Strontian 
is prepared in the same manner as the pre- 
ceding, and possesses very similar proper- 
ties. 

The compounds, of which wo have just 
given the gedetic aj^ellatlon, are of con- 
siderablo iimrtance in ‘ehy mical i csearches, 
ai^ Wdtihitf therefore describe the princi- 
pal speelSdof them* In the old language of 
diymtsttfy ^thpy were -called Hepars^ or 
Liverg, of Sulphur. 

Hyorogoretted (or ffydrogenated) Sul- 
phuret of Ammonia, formerly termed the 
Fuming Xtiquor of Boyle^ because thitt 
Philosopher first described it. Berthqjllet 
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WU tlH» ilfit «bo poiflttd «ut it* Mlans. 
It is commonly proptred by dislaUitiff a 
^aamr0 afire parts of laJ ammoniac, five 
parts of stilpbur, and six of euicklinm. 

Iliaaiif Hid of a red or rallied deep oranf e 
and exhales a fetid hdouf fi eon^- 
i|ueiiee of an excess of tminoaid irliich it 
contains. 7h0ffisan. 

HydraguretM Stdphu^litt 6i Fslttib Or Soda, 
may be prepared by bOtliag together in 
waiter, a mixture of snlphnr, and tie alkali 
required; the cofitpoond salt which residtc 
from the action of the alkali upon tie sdl^ 
phiir, IS of a deep greenish yellow colour. 
iia& an acrid and very . hittc^ulte, and acts 
Qpon most bodies energy. 

These salts are sometiwiePfKyned sponta- 
neously by exposing the siinple sulphuret 
to the air, or mois^ding it with water, by 
means of which it is furnished with hydro*- 
gen, which changes the properties of the 
former salt. 

H^dropttetled Sutphurett^ Metallie* In 
the opinion of Dn Thomson, many of the 
compounds of metallic bodies with sulphur ; 
ought to be comprehended in this denomi*- 
nation : he instances in the black sulphuret 
of mercury, Kihiop'9 mineral; many pre- 
cipitations by hydrosulphurct of potash, as 
the blacl^ suiphiirets of copper, iron, lead, 
nichel, cobalt, &c. § and some varieties of 
native sulphuret of antimony. 

HvoROLAPATncjM, {Mipdroffipitthum^ /, n. 
from water, and the 

dock). Heuba Britanica. Lapathiim a([ua- 
ttcum. The waler dock T*Ie leaves of 
this plant manifesl considerable acidity, atul 
are said to possess a laxative quality. The 
root is strongly ashingent, and has been 
much employed, both externally and inter- 
nally, for the cure of some diseases of the 
skin, as scurvy, lepra, lichen, d^c. The 
root powdered is said to be an excellent 
dentifrice, f^ce Rvmex. 

HYDRO'LEA. Inbotony a genus of the 
class pentandria, order digynia. Calyx five- 
leaved ( corol whoel-ahap3i i filaments heart- 
shaped at the base; cammlt two-celled, 
two vaived. Four i^ecies ij^bareons plants 
of the East and West Indies^ 

HY RROMAiUCY. t. 

Prediction by water 

MY'DROMEI, honey dented ill nearly an 
equal weight of water. When this Uquor 
Alts not fermented, it is etAled sfm|^e hfhth 
tnel ; and when it has undergone the sturHd- 
ous ferinenlation, it is caUefi the liideue, 
hydromel or mead. See Kmso. " 

HY DRCfinsfBK. (firom 

on Obntrived ^to Mmnrf 

«f Sjdron^liti,. ve diu) bwe 

. Mfi&miluk mMlrvcted Ab;4roiD.ter,iAnr« 
iti^wliaanr taif qiMb lie jMraof, or. tbvfc 

Tbiitii- 

Mrtuieat ww, illde of a bul of con>er 
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’^neaufte itory imbibes Uqnersi 

and glam ts apt to break)« to wiiich b icrV 
dered a brass wire about a quarter of an 
ineh lhicki ^on this wire is marlcod the 
point to whkh it exactly sbdts in proof 
spiritsf as also two other marks, me above 
and one below the former, exmdly answer- 
ing to one-tenth above proof and oneHCealb 
below proof. There are also a nundier of 
small weights made to add to it, so as to 
answer to the other Agrees of- rfr^gpgth 
besides those above, ana for dejerimnii^ 
the specific gravities of difiTerent fluids. 
Philos. Trans. Abr. vol. vi. p. 320. 

Rr. Desagiiliers contrived an hydrometer 
for determining the specific gravities of dif 
ferent waters to such a degree of uirety, 
that it would shew when oi|ue kind of water 
was but the 40,000th part heavier than an- 
other. It consists of a l|oll<M|^ass ball of 
about 3 inches in diamq|&|^cfatged with 
shot to a proper degre^ and' feRiviDg fixed 
in it a long and very slender wire, of only 
the 40th part of an inch in diameter, and 
divided into tenths of inches^ each tenth 
answering to the 40.000 part, as above. See 
his Expet. Philos, vol. 2 u. 234. 

Mr. Nicholson has inacfe an improvement 
by which the hydrometer is adapted to the 
geneial purpose of finding the specific 
gravity both of solids and fluids, (fig. 7> ph 
87). A is a hollow ball of copper, B a 
dish afiix,cd to the ball by a short slender 
stem J);*C IS another dish aflixed to the 
opposite side of the ball by a kind of stirrup. 
In the mvtrument actually made, the stem 
D IS of hardened steel, of an inch in 
diameter, and the dish C is so heavy as in 
all cases to keep the stem vertical when the 
insirunient is made to float iii any liquid. 
The parts are so adjusted that the addition 
of 1000 grains in the upper dish B, will 
just sink it in distilled water (at the tem- 
perature of 60^ of FahrenheiPs thermo- 
meter), so far that the surface ^11 inter- 
sect the middle of the item D. iVit now 
be required to find the specific fravity of 
any fluid. Immerse the instrument in it, 
ano by placing weights in the dish B cause 
it to float, so that the middle of its stem 
D shall be cut by the surfiBce of the fluid. 
Then, as the known weight of thq instrii- 
tnent, added to 1000 gr^^lus is to the same 
known weight added to, the weights used Jn 
frodueing the last bqwlbrima, so II the 
weight of a ^udi^ty ^ 

in the 

direct rntio of the spca^tnle gafiniltoa* ^ 

it'teMlte tow |ir|kOhN» 

ik» 'iowSwBt' «• 'toe 'pm^ dm mm, 

tra^ those veighfi from ttwo fn^, aim 


^ Nntainie^ will ^ ^ 

body. Plwse BOW tiM body m tto lower 
diih C, and add »«« weight m the uppw 
dUh B, tiB tin adjM*?®*. ,“ *8^ obtomed. 
The wei^tket added wiU be Bie losei^ 
Mild iii«t*inB ^ itmaeritioB, and U thd 
miflit of m equal bulk of water. Coime- 
wiien% tbe Bpeciftc gra-vity of the solid is 
to titaft of water, ta the weight of the body 
to tiqi loos otcasioiied by the immerBion^ 
Mk^Nicfiolson say#, “This iwtrumciit wa» 
found to be sufficiently accurate to give 
weights true to loss than one-twentieth of a 
grain.'’ Nicholson's Philosophy, vol. II. 

p. 16. 

The hydrometer of Fahrenheit consists of 
a hollow ball, with a counterpoise lielow, 
and a very slender stem above, terminating 
ill a sinsdl dish. The middle, otHthlf length 
of the stom^ diltinguihlicd by a fine fine 
across. Iq this instrument every division 
of the stem is rejected, and it is immersed 
in all experiments to the middle of the stem, 
by placing proper weights in Uie little dish 
above. Then as the part immersed is con- 
stantly of the same magnitude, and the 
whole weight of the hydrometer is known; 
this last weight, added to the weights in 
the dish, will be equal to the weight of fluid 
displaced by the instrument, as all writers 
on hydrostatics prove. And accordingly 
the specific gravities for the common form 
of the tables will be had by the proportion. 
As the whole weight of the hydrometer and 
its load, when adjusted m distilled water, is 
to the number 1,000, &c. so i« the whole 
weiglit, when adjusted in any other fluid, 
to the number expreSi^ing its specific gra- 
vity. 

In order to show the degree of accuracy 
an instruineitt of 41^11 liifldu capable of, it 
may iu the first that the 

greatest impedinteidl Ifi Its sqifidbility arise# 
from the att?«etihfi ^ rhpulsioa between 
the suifaice of tl|||li|i4«iid{hlit df the stem. 
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Some wrHB(b (pokett of the . 

ment of hy4ra*Wkr of thw kiitdt to tiiBt 
It ahaU at Mme eertBtB tenperature ditplaee 
one thonsand gniA^t^mAeu *• M »bi» were 
a great difficaUHr. H k kite, tsMed, that 
the performance of a pUW6 ^ whrkmMShip 
of this nature woWid ccquiea both skiH and 
judgment in ilie a^Uati hot it i* by no 
means necessary. 

Nothing more is reqfltm on the part m 
the workman, than that the hydfoiniOcr 
Wiiall be light otough to float in ether, and 
Capable of sustaioing at least one-third of 
its own weight in Ihe dish, without overset* 
ting m a deanM^iluidb This last requisite is 
Obtained by i due length to the stem 
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beneath, to '^ich the counterpoise is at* 
tached. With such an instrument, whatever 
may bo its weight, or the quantity of water 
It displaces, the ehyrtiist may proccjed to 
make his experiments, and deduce his specU 
fic gravities by the proportion before laid 
down. Or to save occasional computation, 
he may once for all make a table or the spe- 
cific gravities, correnponding to every num- 
ber of the load in the dish, from one grain 
up to the whole number of grains, so that by 
looking for the load in one column, he may 
always find the specific gravity in the column 
opposite. < 

This method is very ready and convenient 
in practice; but if it be preferred, the 
weights may be adjusted to the hydrometer, 
so as to show the specific gravity, without 
compulation or reference. For this purpose 
the hydrometer must be properly counter-* 
poised in distilled water, at the assumed 
standard temperature ; suppose 60% and the 
whole weight of the instrument and its load 
called 1.000, &c. Then the weight of tlie 
instrument and its load must be separately 
determined iu grains and parts, or other 
’q^eigllts, by a good pair of scales, and at the 
whole weight of the instrument and its load 
is proportioned to the weight of Uie instru- 
ment alone, so will be the number 1.000, &c. 
to a fourth term eaipreising the weight of 
the instrument b such parts as make the 
whole 1 .000, Make an actual set of de- 
cimal weights of URhtch 1000, &c. shidl be 
equal to the hydrometer and its bad; and it 
is clear, that Whatever may he the toad in 
these weights, if it be added to the number 
denotii^ the weight of flbe instrument, the 
sum wifi denote toe apeeiio gravity of the 
fluid, wherein the bs^ment floats with that 
bad. 

By fofloitoig’ the above easy method, it 
will W leimd toaieV«N^ hydrometer, wherc- 
socter* lUade^ /mSift gflVe the samr results. 
The la iuileed m itself sufficiently 

liid would require scarcely nny dis* 
cussioit, if it had not happened that many 
pbibsophets, for want of requisite atten- 
tion, hive niade their experiments With hy- 
drometers graduated on the stem by UO fler- 
taln rule by which operators, at a dlpauce 
from each ot^r, might compare flhelr ex- 
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fMritftente. tVie^yAromeleM, or pe«&>liqueun 
of Bauihi^, though in realitjr, comj^rable 
vith each other, are auhject, in part, to the 
defect, that their reiiuJt*, having no inde- 
pendent numerical measure, require explaiuk- 
tion to those who do not know the instru- 
ment Thus, for example, when a chymist 
acquaints us that a fluid indieated fourteen 
degrees of the pes^-liqueur of Baum^, we 
cannot usefully apply this result, unless we 
have some rule to deduce the correspondent 
spcciflc grai'ily j whereas we should not have 
been in any respect at a loss, if the author 
had mentioned the apeciiio grarvity itself. 
As a considerable number ff Frpnen philo- 
sophers refer tu tbit instrument, it will be 
of use to explain its principles. 

M. Baume appeUfs to lia^c directed his 
attention chiefly the acquisition of a 
means of makin^j^ydrometers with a gra- 
duated stem, which should correspond in 
their tUsults, notwithstanding any difier- 
rnccs in their balls or stems. There is little 
doubt but he w'as led into the method lie 
adopted, by reflecting on that by winch 
thermometers ure usually graduated. vSee 
Thermometer. 

As thermometers are graduated, indepen- 
dent of each other, by commencing with an 
interval between ttro stationary points of 
temperature, so M. Ban me adopted two de- 
terminate densities, for the sake of marking 
an interval on the stem of liis hydrometer. 
These densiliCA were those ot pure water, 
and of water containing parts of its weight 
of pure dry common sail in solution. The 
temperature was ten degrees of Rcuuiner 
above fi cozing, or 54.5" of Fahrenlieit Ilis 
instrurueiit for salts w*as so balanced, as 
nearly to sink in pure water. When it was 
plunged in this saline solution the stem 
arose in part above the surface. The 
elevated portion was assumed to be fifteen 
degrees, and ho divided the rest of the stem 
with a pair of compasses into similar degrees. 

It is unnecessary to inquire in this place, 
whether this interval be constant, or how 
far it mt.y be varied by any difference in the 
purity, and more especially the degree of 
dryness of thi salt. Neither will it be re- 
quisite to inquire how far the pi^nciple of 
measuring specific gcjftvities by degrees, re- 
presenting equal inei^ineiits, or decrements, 
111 the biuk of fluids, of equal weight, but 
different specific gravities, may be of value, 
or the contrary. It does.notseem probable, 
that Baum^’s instrument will ever become of 


need be ascertained, than the^speci&i; gravi- 
ties correspondis^ with its degrees, in order 
that such ea^rlments as have this elemOiiA 
among their dhta may be easily understo^ 
by chymicat 

hf. iu Bis Elemens de Pharma- 

cie,*' has giveifi d table of the degrees of his 
hydrometer fof ^irits^ indicated by differ- 
ent ipixtures olT^lilcohol and pure water. 
Inhere, he sayij„ m spirit made use of gave 


81 derecs at the freezing point of water r 
and in a column of the tabic he states the 
bulk of this spirit, compared with that of 
an equal weight of water, as 35 1 to 30* 
The fast proportion answers to a specific 
gravity of 0.842, very nearly. A mixture 
of two parts, by weight, of uiis spirit^ with 
thirty of pure water, gave twehre degrees 
of the hydrometer at the frcttzing point. 
This mixture, therefore, contained 6J parts 
of Blagdcn's standard to 100 watery and by 
Gilpin’b excellent tables, its specific gravity 
inubL have been 0.991 5. By the sa«ne tables, 
Uiesc specific gravities of 0.842 and 0.9915 
would, at 10*" Reaumur, or 55° Fahrenheit, 
have fallen to 0.832 and 0.9905. Here then 
arc two specific gravities of spirit corres- 
ponding with the degrees 12 and 3T, whence 
the following table is constructed : 

BAUML's nYDROMETER TOR SPIRITS. 

Temperature 


55° Fahrenheit, or 10* 
lleaumiir. 


f)(‘g, S]> (.jrav. 

Doj;. Sp. 

10 = 1.000 

26 = 802 

11 — 990 

27 = .886 

12 =: .985 

28 = .881 

= ,97T 

29 - .874 

14 = .970 

30 = .863 

15 = .963 

31 =: .862 

16 = .955 

32 =r .85T 

17 =: .019 

33 =; .852 

18 .912 

34 = .847 

JO = .935 

83 = .84a 

20 =: .928 

36 = .837 

21 = .922 

37 = .832 

S8 = .915 

381= .827 

23 = .909 

39 = .822 

24 = .903 

25 = .897 

40 = .817 

With regard to the hydrometer for salts. 

the learned author of 

the first part of the 

Encyclopcdie, Guyton de MorvOau, who by 
no means considers this a%accurati|||mstru- 
ment, affirms, that the sixty-sixth^egree 
corresponds nearly with a specific gravity of 
1 .846 ; and as this number lies near the ex^* 
treme of the scale, we shall use it to deduce 

the rest. 


baume's nVoaoMBTEE won salts. 

Temperature 55^ Fahrenheit, or 10^ 

Reaumur. 

l>Qg, sp. Grav. 

0 ssLOOO 

Sp, Orav. 

39 SB 1,379 

9 ss L090 
e MJ40 

9 SB i.0d4 ' 

4S as M14 

4fi sc M8& 

40 ^ MMO 

at 1.089 

51 as.MWr 

15 BS LtU 

54 »; 1.594 

19 sst 1.140 

51 ss 1.559 

91 se 1.170 

«e sc i.tiT 

94 Bs 1.200 

6S cs 1.7T9 

87 ss 1.8S9 

«6 sc 1.548 

30 ss 1.261 

P» cs I.W0 

JS K tS9S 

SO =: 1.SS3 

7S sc 8.000 
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It insiY not be tiLiniss to add, however, that 
in the Philosophical Magaaincj Mr. Binglev, 
the assay-roaster of the Mint, has given the 
following numbers as the specific gravity of 
nitric acid, found to answer to the degrees of 
an areometer of Baui»6 by actusi trial; 
temperature about 60'' Fahrcnhc^. But his 
appears ba have been a different instrument, 
at it^iras graduated only from 0 to 60'*. < 



Sp 

Grav. 


Sp, Grav. 

18 


1*150 

36 


1.333 

90 

ES 

1.167 

37 


1.342 

S6 

sz 

1.216 

38 

= 

1.350 

S8 

— 

1.2S3 

39 

rs: 

1.358 

29 


1.250 

40 

= 

1.367 

30 

et 

1.267 

41 


1.383 

31 

= 

1.275 

42 


1.400 

39 

= 

1 .283 

43 


*1.416 

34 

== 

1.300 

45 

:=r 

1.435 

35 

= 

1..312 





One of the principal uses of the hydrome- 
ter in common life being to determine the 
specific gravity of vinous spirits on the mix- 
tures of alcohol, which consist of water, an 
article of no value inacommerctallight, and 
alcohol, which is of Considerable price, it 
becomes of importance to deterniiue how 
much of each may be contained in any mix- 
ture. The following tables, extracted from 
the large table of Gilpin in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,*’ may be considered as of 
the first authority. They were made with 
mixtures of water and alcohol, of 0.695 at 
60^ The alcohol was obtained from malt. 
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Real Specific Gravities of Spirits at difTerent Temperatures. 
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QfwiukitA, 

.ir«, frbm i,>f,w»ter, wi4 the 

»ro»*y tS ai« nm)A, A *«*»*» «f *««•« 
i» the M# 

entile of Cullen. H pro4Heei a vw^M^ 
if the hjnogfi^ric region: the llueto^oit 
» oofcure* U must be 
. v«fv rajpt diie^s^ and one that can with 
be ascertained. 

HYDROMPHALUS, in surgery ; a name 
iven to any tumor in the navel, that coo* 
lins water. 

HYDROPHANE^, Oculus Munoi, or 
>apig Mutabilis, a kind of |Nrecious stone 
i^ly esteemed among ^be ancients, but 
tile known to the moderns till Mr. Boyle 
lade his observations upon it Us specific 
ravity is about S.048; its colour pf an 
paque whitish brown $ it is not'ffiliible i|i 
cids nor affected by alkalies, but is easily 
ut and polished. Sometimes it gives fire 
irith steek sometimes not. It is infusible 
er se; but when urged by a blow-pipe, 
hanges to a brownish brittle substance, 
t is found in beds over the opaU in Hun- 
;ary, Silesia, and Saxony, and over the 
hafeedonies and agates in Icehmd. These 
tones in general are either of a yellowish 
;reen, milSty grey, or of a yellpw like that 
tf amber. 

The most remarkable property of this 
tone, if, that it becomes transparent by 
acre inlusipti ip any aqueous fluid f but 
:radiiaUy resumes its opacity when dry. 
There are three of these stones in the 
Iritisb museum at Eondoni the largest of 
hem about the line of a cherry stone* but 
»f an oval form. 

HYDRO PHILUS. tnEoology ageeus of 
he class insectm, order coleoptera. An^ 
ennas clavate, the club perfoliate s tenta- 
lies four, filiform I htnd-legs formed, for 
wimming, fringed on the laner side, and 
marly unarmed witit Thirty-one 

pecies: chiefiy aativei cf Eurnpe, n tor 
if Asia and America: sbi hkA^peneimle 
>wn cpttiijti^, 

dso resemUeatlfo to iahahl^ 

ants of panda to ^ 

hey swhu 
ibic to Inch 
hey rise into 

SufiySs; 

soncave. 

he4 


<p, f. uifc* 
to fear). 
This ge- 


wii Mft 
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ms 
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inaecu, worto Bud young fishes, which 
they* raVenposty seism their forked 
Jaws, and destroy , hy apeking out iheir 
juice- ' ’ ' " ^ 

The species most worthy of^notice is the 
•Jt. piceus, or watetooefc: glossy-black; 
btleasbchannelled with a lollg spiyo pointing 
hach**wards. It inhabits Eurofih to. to- 
qtohr ou‘r own country. The larva appears 
to have the legs seated on the upper part 
of the body near the back, but thts is only 
occasioned by the peculiar shape and posi- 
tion of the legs. The female spins a fiattish 
circular kind of web, terminated by a long 
tapering horn, from which the young es- 
cape as soon as they are hatched. See Nat. 
hSi, PL CXXXI. 

HYDROPICAL, a. Dropsical. 
HvnaopironiA, (Bydrsphobia^ 
from V water, and 906 ^ 

Rabea canina. Canine madness, 
nus of diseases arises inconsequence of the 
bite of a rabid dog. It is termed hydrppho- 
bia, because persons that are thus bitten 
dread the sight or the falling of water when 
first seiaed. Cullen has arranged it under 
the class neuroses, and order spttniL 

And it Is from Cullen's arrangement that 
the disease has of late pa^en under the 
name of hydrophobia. The tqrin* bpwever, 
is highly incorrect, for it iuipl^y^d marc 
synq^m, und that not always present ia 
canipn madness, and often present iq other 
diseases. ThB Greek term whicli is 

now not ui lise, ought unquestionably tp be 
revived end re<«mployed. Whether any 
other quadruped can originate this disease 
bpsidef to dog seems doubtfy . It is sqid 
to have originated occasionally with cats : 
but to cases referred to are few, and bf 
no means decisive. To to deg it has been 
exclusively referred by aU nations and in 
almost all ages. 

It is known by the previous history ef 
the disease, the dread ot water, painfol coia* 
Tuitions of to pharynx, and putrid fever, 
HYDHpFRORA. In Botany, a genus 
of the class emtogton, order fungi. 
Ftti^tts bendttig back, paler undernealb ; 
eymps tcrnunal Itkp tnose of the gmideit- 
roie> composed /ndiafo,^. abor- 

tive fiotosi fiowers #p|f.,wto young, 
toftotoy chto^^Witotifnl rose- 
coiour ; petals generally four P Stamens from 

^ i|YDaO^PHYL|i;i:S,i, a genns 
w to to monogyma. 

calyx iottr- 

partol^^j^ll|M two celled* with a 

UansvetoijP^^^ solitary to 

toe of ladia„ 
jntih rei^Hiby, sweet* pilito® ^ 
loured si^| clothed with long membrana- 
ceous toimi leaves opposite, ovate, ^ 
>tire } pahftSue flowers axillary, and nepfif 

“^DIUMPHY UPM. Wrter-krf. 
tauy a genus of the class petandria^ order 
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toTol companulate, iri^ fire 
Wf;\VnKuA\ tnfcMcrou* streak* on the in- 
side; stygmadotrenj capsule globular, two- 
Talueif. Two species natives of VifFing and 
Canada* 

HYDUOPIPEE, iHydfopiper^ etis^ *« 
from » ivatcr, and pepperi 
80 called from its biting the tongue like 
pepper, and being a native of marshy places)* 
Biting arsmart* Lake Isreed. Water pepper. 
Polygonum hydropiper of Linnseus. This 
plant is ver^ common in our ditches; the 
leaves have an acrid burning taste, and seem 
to be nearly of the same nature with those 
of the arum. They have been recommended 
as possessing anticeptir, aperient, diuretic 
virtues, and given in scurvies and cachexiesi 
asthmas, hypochondriacal and nephritic com- 
plaints, and wandering gout. The fresh 
leaves have bedn applied externally as a 
stimulating cataplasm. See Polyoenum. 

HYDROPS, {HpdropSy opis, m. t ^fa4, from 
vlwp^ water). A dropsy* Any species of 
dropsy may he So ieriired, as hydrops abdo- 
minis, thoracis, cerebri, pericardii, testis,&c. 
See Ascites, Hydrothorsx, Hydroce^ 
THAEus, Anasarca, Hydrocei*£, Hydro^ 
CARDIA, &C. 

HyDRdPHTHA'LTVlIA, (Hpdropihalmia, 
ff, f« from water, and n^uT^fxo;^ 

. the eye)* There are two diseases different in 
their nature and consequences thus termed* 
The One is a mere anasarcouspr cedematous 
swelling of the eyelid* The other, the true 
hydropthalraia, is a swelling o*Hhc fefulb of the 
eye, from too great a collectipit OP^he vitre- 
ous or aqueous humours^ 

HYDRORAXHITI^J; (ATirdraracW/iV, 
f. vSpofiitx^^*(f from water, and the 
spine). Spina bifidd. A skna^soft, fluctuat- 
ing tumour, bttosUy situatddn bn the lumbar 
vertebrae of new-born children.' It is a genus 
of diseases in the class cachexie, and order ' 
intumescentiie of Cullen, and is always in- 
curable. 
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fiyonostATtc Paraifs. See , 

STATICS. ^ 

HY'DROSTATICAL. n. (i/%e and 

Relating’ to hydrostatics. {Bentley). 

tlYDROSTAriCALLY, adv. Accordiagta 
hydrostatics (Bentlep), 

HYDRO'STATICS, is that branch Pfphy- 
sico-mathemaiical science which comprises 
the doctrine of the pressure and the eauili- 
brium of non-elastic fluids, and that of the 
weight, pressure, stability, &c. of solids im- 
mersed in them. 

Def* a fluid is a body whose parts are 
very minute, yield to any force impressed 
upon it (however small), an^ by so yielding 
arc easily moved among themselves. 

This is nearly the same as the definition 
given hy NeWtou, in the iPrrncipia, book 
sect. 5. and is adopted here because, in con- 
junction with two or three established facts, 
it may serve as a basis for all which dis- 
tinguishes the doctrines of hydrostatics from 
those of pure mechanics* The writers on 
the continent, however^ t&oqgh they admit 
that the minntenesS of fluid diolecua^, and 
their excessive mobility, are characteiistics 
Common to all such bodies, yet they have 
recourse to a different definition. Thus the 
celebrated Euler in the New Commentaries 
of St. Petersbuigh, vol. 13. takes for the 
basis of his analysis the following considera- 
tion * ** The distinguishing nature of fluids 
consists in this property, namely, that when 
it is subjected to any pressure whatever that 
pressure is so distributed throughout the 
mass, that while it remains in equilibrio all 
its parts are equally p/essed/’^ And M* 
D’Alembert in hisTraite de I’Equilibre et du 
Moiivementdes Fluides, as well as M* Prony 
In his Architecture HydrauHque, adopt the 
same property as a definition. It is ex- 
tremely consistent with experiment (though, 
as will soon he seen, it is rather a proposi- 
tion, capable of proof, than n de^ition), 
and furnishes a natural foundation for an 


HYDROSARCA, f. algebraical calculus, hy which die whole 

vlpofapw, from t/jwf, water, and the flesh), doctrine of hydrostatics may be exhibited 
Water in the cellular tnembeiine. See Ana- in a few eqUatiohs. But this method, though 
SARCA. it possesses some advantage, is not entirdy 

HYDROSARCOCEXE, (ffydroiareoeele. pursued here, from a firm conviction that a 
es, f. from iitater, the Judicious cOthhination of the geometrical 

flbsh, and a tumour). Sarcoede; with and algdhraical methods is fkr more likely 
an infuson of water into the cellular mem- to convey distinct ideas to the student than 
brane, ‘ > the modem aaaiyais merely. 

HYDROSCOFE, an instrument anciently Fcilfect fludity, to the New- 

used for the measuring of time. The hydro- toniim system, arises frem a wittit of any 
Kope waa a kind of water-dock, consbftlng sensible cohesion hetareen the eomtHuent 
of a giiiudrUil take, conkal atliottonii the particles of. the fluiffnnd thik waul of' dohe- 
oylifll|ef was (laduated, or marked out with aiou is conhnqnly attributed to the spherioal 
divUtoUf, twarhkh the top of the water hjc- figure of the pardcles. The nature of tots 
fomk)^initoewively coni^guous«jto work does not reqidie that wh dkutd 

smt il the vertex at iQie cone^^toih^d OUl V into minute ditouisilibns on the fbitdd itottie 
mhottir- ' ‘ of finidity. We shall merefVvS^ thakthe 

HTDHO’SfllOKtrM, a phosphuret of kte Br. Black, of Sdinhui^hf kf 

Iron, tor a dioH time supposed by Meyen fliddify ks an el^ of heatt and hmrehim 
UMdBerigiiiaiiiiftobeanewmetaL Scclapn. ' Boi^imvp pleaded strenuously tor tii6 same 

ficeBtnao- opinion.'' : Avoiding to ef ^ 
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ntftHor^ flunltty may be eauned by a certain UOO, so skilful » mathematician and philo * 
decree of fire, which, when employed for sopher as M. Prony speaks of the inrom* 
til is purpose, seldom manifests itself by any pressihility of water witli an oh> ious allusion 
other perceptible effect; not dilating the to the Florentine experiment, as though he 
volume, but resisting the particular attach- was not at all conscious of its insutficicncy, 
ment of the parts. Sonie strive to give me- fuid seeming quite ignorant of any contrary 
chanical ideas of a fluid body, by comparing 'bxperi incuts. F*or, says be, ** Si une quan- 
it to a bean of sand : but the impossibility iw* d’eau esl renfermoc dans un vase de cu- 
of giving fluidity by any kind of mechanical pacite et de forme quelconque, et qu’on l*y 
comminution will appear by considering two comprime avec Unite la force qu’on voudra, 
of the circumstances necessary to constitute jamais on ne pourra la reduire il occuper ua 
a fluid body; 1. Thai the parts, iiotwith- espacc nioindpc que ceUii qirelle occiipoit 
standing any compression, may be moved in d'abord. Tout le iiionde connoit les expe- 
relation to each other, with the smallest con- ricnces qu’on a failes pour constiiier cettc 
ceil able force, or will give no sensible re- propriete; on sait que I'eau etanl reiifermcn 
sistance to motion w ithm the mass in any di- dans des globes de imlal, queiqiie percussion 
rc cfioii. That the parts shall gravitate to on quelque pressioii nu*on einploie pour Ic 
each othei, wheichy there is a constant ten- faire dimiiuier de volume, on n'y parvient 
arrange theinKelves aUiaut a com- jamais, et que lorsqiic la resistance qiYelle 
Chilli centre, and form a spherical body; oppose k de pareils efforts iie liii fait pas 
w hich, as the parts do not resist motion, is briser, son enveloppe, elle se fait jour si 
easily executed in small bodies. ITcnce the travers Ics pores du im'tal, d’oii clle sort en 
appearaiire of drops aivva) s takes place w hen forme do rosi'c.” 

a fluid is in proper circumstances. It is oh- But our ingenious countryman, Mr. Can- 
T IOUS that a body of sand can by no means ton, atleiitivclv considering this experiment, 

' 'nforni to thc.se circumstances. found that it was not sufficiently accurate to 

l>>fterent fluids havedifterent degrees of justify the conclusion which had always hecii 
hitidily, according to the facility witn which drawn from it; since the Florentine philoso- 
particles may be moved amongst each phers had no method of determining that the 
other. Water aiul mercury are classed alteration of figure in Ihcir globe of gold 
among the most perfect fluids. Many fluids occasioned such a diminution of its internal 
have a very sensible degree of tenacity, and capacity as was exactly equal to the quantity 
arc therciorc called viscous or imperfect of water forced into its pores. To bring this 
... matter therefore to a more accurate and de- 

Def. Fluids may be divided inlo compres- cisive trial, he procured a small glass tube 
sible and incompressible, or elastic and non- of about two feet long, with a ball at one 
elastic fluids, A compressible or elastic fluid end, of an inch and a quarter in diameter. 
IS one whose apparent magnitude is dimi- Having filled the ball and part of the tube 
lushed as the pressure upon it is increased, with mercury, and brought it exactly to the 
and increased hv a diminution of pressure, heat of 50“ of Fabrenbeit’s thermometer, he 
Such is air, and the different vapours. An marked the place where the mercury stood 
incompressible or non-elastic fluid is one in the tube, which was about six inches and 
whose dimensions are not, at least as to a half above the ball ; he then raised the 
s(!iise, affected by any augmentation of pres- mercury by heat lo the top of the tube, and 
sure. Water, mercury, wine, &c. are gene- there sealed the tube hermetically; then 
rally ranged under this class. By many mo- upon reducing the mercury to the same dc- 
deru writers the term JUtid is confined to gree of heat as before, it stood in the lube 
those which are compressible, and /tqifid to ^ of an inch higher than the mark. The 
such as are incompressible. same experiment was repeated with water 

Although the use of that well-known in- exhausted of air instead of mercury, and Iho 
struinent the thermometer is founded upon water stood in the tube ^ of an inch above 
the circumst9<pcc of different degrees of heat the mark. Since the weight of the almos- 
and cold causing a corre^nding diiatalion pherc on the outside of the ball, without 
or condensation in spirits of wine, mercury, any counterbalance from within, will com- 
andsom€qtberitt^S|.a^fact which it might press the ball, and equally raise both the 
be supposed would have led to the opinion mercury and water, it appears that the w nter 
that Sttdni fluids were comj^ressible by other expands of an inch more than llu' mer- 
meansi yet has it hvM universally believed cury by removing the weight of lJu* afinos- 
and asseited till within the lasthaff century, phere. paving nius determined tluii water 
that after the fluid was freed'fram all air no is reallV compressible, he proceedi d to esh- 
art or tiotenee conld press it into less space* . mate the degree of cgniprcssion ro.^poad- 

rhis Qpinum has been gronmd chiefly, if^ ing to apy given weight. For tint pm pose 
not amgether, on a gi^ss and inadequate neprt^Fed another ball, with a tubo joined 
experiment made by the Academl del Ci- to it; and finding that the mercury lu-rV;-^^ of 
rae^. at Florei^lft in irhich water when an inch of the tube was the hundred tiiou- 
Tiolently squeezed made its way through the sandth part of that contained in the bail, luv 
fl**® ® globe of golpi, father than divided the tube accordingly. He then nil J 

ymd to m ^mpresiioni lately as the bail, and part of the tulile with w^tdr c.x. 

' Vojt* VL M 
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9HNI wtf water aaswertiiff tA *■ ®Acn other, dtSers soesseuiiallv m some 

ewi«, he noted the d^ree of comptMsjon The parts of a solid are so connected toftrther 
01 the water corresponding to any degree of as to iorm but one and the same whole * their 
tOwdcMalvon of the air. He thus found, by efl’ort is, according to its natuie 
iepeaVedtm\s,lhat,inatempetalure(>f 50% ■ ■ > - ■ ' ■• 


£ 


anil when the mercury has been at its i^eaii 
height in the haromefer, Ibe wfiter expaiid^f 
one pnrt jn i;i7j0; and is as luiich com- 
pressed by the wej«;hl oi an ailditional «(- 
inosphere; or the tompicssion ol' nalcr by 
twice the weight of the alinosp}u*re, is one 
pait in 10870 of its whoh* ] uiK should it 
e objcclecl that the coiuiiicssiliihtv ol the 
water was owing to any air which it inii>lit 
be supposed to coiitriiii, he answers, that 
;noie air would make il more conipres.sibJe, 
be therefore h i into liie hall a bubble oi an, 
and louud tiial the nalei was not more coiu- 
pressrd by the sjnne weight Mian hefore. 

In some fiuthei cxperimeuls of the same 
kind, Mr, Canton found that water is more 
compressible ni winter than in summer ; but 
he obseryed the contrary in spiiit cf wmt\ 
and oil ol olives. 

"J'he iollowing table was formed, wdien the 
barometei was at 29 inches and a half, and 
the Ihermoinetcr at 50 degrees. 

Compressjon ol 
Spirit of wine 
Oil of olne.s 
Bain water . 

Sea water 
Mercury . , 

See Phil. Tran»*ac. for J762 and J764. 
Indeed it seems reasonable to conclude, 
independent of all expei iments, that no tiuids 
are absolutely incompressible: for all bodies 
being porous, their pails may be brought 
nearer to each other; and a liquid being an 
assemblage of solid bodies, should, thcretore, 
be compressible. Hence, then, the usual 
distinction of fluids into compressible and 
incompressible is, strictly speaking, inacm- 
rate. Nevertheless, as the compression of 
the liquids in the preceding table is very 
small compaied with their mass, it may 
safely be neglected in most practical cases, 
io that the fluids usually considered as in* 


HJiilioutli 

Spec. p»a\ 

. (»fl , 

84 G 


. 918 

, . 4(i . 

1000 

. 40 , . 

. 1028 

. 3 . . 

. 13595 


coucen- 

irated iuto one point (as the centre of gra- 
vdv, centie of g} ralioii, Ac.); which is by 
no means Llw ciiici\iih fluids, their paiticjen 
being extiewely moveable, and euttiely in- 
dependent of eju h ot licr. Again : no statical 
equilibrium can take place between tw'o 
bodies ot dillerent weight**, iiiiicss the lighter 
lH)d> n(.ts at souiC mechanical advantage; 
whcieas a \cry .small weight of fluid may, 
without acting iii so advantageous a posi- 
tion, be made to balance anj weight however 
large. Solid bodies, again, when left to 
IhemseKcs, press oely m llie direction of 
giavily ; while fluids piess Cijti.illy in all di- 
rections. 1'his propeil> indetd is one of the 
most cxiraordinaiy which we meet with in 
fluids, and fiom it most of the other propei- 
ties may be readily inferred; on which ac- 
count the corilinenta} philosophers assume it 
as a kind of dilimlion. 'fho Newtonian defi- 
nition is moic simple, and urUiiall) leads to 
this piopetty, which can only he conceived 
to arise from tlic extreme freedom with 
which the pai tides move amongst each 
othci But the most s.jhstjiclory proof tc- 
sults from experiment , to which it is ptoper 
to have lecour.se m the establishment of the 
flist pnnctpJes of hydri/stfitics, and which 
will at once tuinisb the geneial law necessary 
to be combined with the received principles 
of proper mechanics. 

Det. The specific gravity of any solid or 
fluid body i.s the absolute weight ot a known 
volume of that substance, namely, of that 
which we take for unity in measuring the 
capacities of bodies. 

Comparing this definition with that of 
density, it will appear that the tw'o terms 
density and specific giavity express the same 
thing under different aspects; the former 
being more accurately restiaincd to the 
greater or less vicinity of particles, the latter 
to a greater or less weight in a given > olunic ; 
hence as weight depends upon the closeness 

-r ... il. _ > ii. ^ 


compressible may still be reckoned so in the . of particles, tlie density varies as the specific 


investigations we are about to entef" Uftpni 
and the consideration of air, and other easily 
compre-ssible and clastic Huldst J^ay he pro- 
perly referred to the separa^ (l^d of Aeros- 
tatics or Pneumatics* 

We know so little of the essential nature 
mnd constitution of fluids,, that it would be by 
no means advisable to apply to them Uic 
prineiples of equilibrium and of motion, as 
they have been stated in the articles Dyna- 
mics, &c., without flrst inquiring whether 
there is not some other general Jaw which 
i^ep^rUau to fluids only, and from which, 
^UAcfipn^ith the principles just ad« 






gravity, and the terms may in most cases be 
indiscriminately used. The specific gravi- 
ties of fluids are usually considered without 
any regard to the empty spaces between the 
particles ; tliough, it the particles of fluids 
are spherical, the vacuities make at least i of 
the whole bulk. But it is sufficient that we 
know precisely in what sense the specific 
gravity of fluids is understood* See Gravity, 
hpecffic. 

On the Pressure qf nen-etosf i*c Fluids, 
Prep. The upper surface of a homogene- 
ous heavy fluid m any vessel, or any system 
of commumcatiiig vessels, ishorteoiit^ 
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ThU U a matter of miivemal experience ? 
and, as it is easily observed, may be taken 
for the distinguishing property of fluids. 
Thus, if ABCDEF (fig.9. pi. 8T.) be a vessel 
in irhith the branches CDH, KFO, have a 
free communication with the part AB; then, 
if water, or mercury, or wine, or any other 
fluid rommonly reckoned non*elaslic, be 
poured in, either at A, C, oi E, and when 
the whole is at rest, the surface of the fluid 
stands at IK in the larger Iniiik; if the line 
LIKM be drawn parallel to the horizon, the 
surface of the fluid will sttind at L in the 
branch EF, and at M in the branch Cf>; and 
this whatever are the inclinations of those 
branches, or the angles at F and D, (3 
and 1 1. 

Urmark, This is usually explained by 
saving, Hill, sin *e the parts-of. a fluid are 
easily inoveahle in any direction, the higher 
particles will descend by l^easoii of their su- 
perior gra\ ity, and raise the lower parts till 
the whole eomes to rest in a horizoiUalpI,ine. 
Now what IS called the horizontal plane is, 
ill fad, a puitiou ol a spheric il surface, 
whose centre is the centie of the earth: 
hence it will follow, that il a fluid ^ravitale 
tunardsany centre, it will dispose itself into 
a spherical figiiie, the centre of which is the 
centre of force. 

Prop, If a fluid, considered without 
weight, is contained in any vessel whatever, 
and an orifice being made in the vessel, any 
pressure whatever be ap[died thereto, that 
pressure will ho distributed equally in all 
directions. 

Through any point N (fig. 9.) taken at 
pleasure he'ow the surface oftlic fluid LIKM, 
imagine the horizontal plane PXOQto pass, 
it IS obvious the weight of the fluid con- 
tained in the vessel below FNOQ, contributes 
nothing to the support of the columns LP, 
10, MQ; so that the equilibrium would ob- 
tain in like manner if Inc fluid contained in 
that part of the vessel below PNOQ, had lost 
its weight entirely. We may, therefore, 
regard this fluid as being solely a mean <if 
communication between the columns LP, 
10, and MQ; in such manner that it will 
transmit the pressure resulting from the 
columns LP, MQ, to the column 10, and 
rociprocaHy. If now, instead of the to- 
Jumn LP, 10, MQ, of the fluid, pistons were 
applied to the surfaces P, NO, and Q, and 
were separately urged by pressures respec- 
tively equal to the preMiires of the coluraiis 
LP, lO, MQ, the equilibrium would maiii- 
festJy obtain in like manner. Or, if a pres- 
sure equal to that of the column MQ be ap- 
plied at Q, while the columns LP, 10, re- 
main, the ^uilibrium will still obtain ; and 
this whatever are the directions of the seve- 
ral branches, and their fintiosities at 1), F, 
&c. whence the propofitiOn is evident. 

Car. Not only is the prcMMilre transmitted 
n^ally in all dlrettioiw, hut it acts perpen- 
dieakurly upon every point, cf( the surface of 
the tienei which ooittafni 1m fluid* 


For, if the pressure which acts apon Qie 
surface were not exerted perpendicularly, it 
* is easy to see that it could nol bo entirely 
' annihilated by the reaction of that surface « 
the surplus of force would, therefoie, oc- 
casion fresh action upon the particles of 
the fluid, which must of consequence be 
transmitted in all directions, and thus ne- 
cessarily occasion a motion in the fluid; 
that IS, tiie f‘uul could not be at rest in the 
vessH, whM‘h IS contrary to experience. 

(or, 2. llcucc, also, if the parts of a fluid 
contained in any vessel ABCD (/ig.8. pl.flT.) 
open towaids the part AB, are solicited by 
any forces whales < r, and remain notwith- 
standing 111 eq mill) no, these lorees must b(* 
perpendicular to the surfatc AB. Foi tlic 
equilibnitm would obtain in like nmiuier if 
a cover o' a piston of the same Uguie as the 
surface Ah were applied to it; and it is ma- 
nifest that, ill this laltcM case, the foiccs 
which at I at the surface, or Iheir resultant, 
must be perpendicular to that surface. 

< or, S. If, therefore, the forces which 
act upon *he particles of the fiuid arc those 
of gravity, we shall sec lliat the direction 
of griiMly IS necessarily peipendiciilar to 
the surface of a tranquil fluid ; i oiisequenllv, 
thesurliue of a heavy fluid must be hori- 
zontal to he in equilibno, whatever ina) he 
the figure of the vessel in which it is com 
tained. 

(or, 3, If a vessel, as ABC!) (fig. 8.) 
closed throughout, cvccpl at a small orifice 
O, IS full ol a fluid without weight; then 
if any pressure he applied at 0, the result- 
ing pressure on the plane surface or bottom 
Cl) will neither depend upon the quantity 
of fluid ill the vessel n<ii on its shape; bul, 
since the pressure applied at O is transmit- 
ted equally in all directions, the actual pres- 
sure upon Cl) will be to the pressure at O 
as the aiea of Cl) is to that of the orifice. 

Cor. In the same manner will the pres- 
sure applied at O be exerted in raising the 
top AH of the vessel ; so that if the top be a 
plane, of which O forms a part, the vertical 
jiressurc lending to force AB upwards will 
be to the foric applied at O as the surface 
AB to the area 0. 

Prop, The pressure of a fluid on the ho- 
rizoni'cil base of a vessel in which it is con- 
tained is as the base and perpendicular alti- 
tude, whatever be the figure of the vessel 
that contains it; the upper surface of the 
fluid being supposed horizontal. 

Let any horizontal plane GH (fig. 12, 13, 
pi, 87.) be supposed drawn, and conceive 
the fluid contained in the part GCOH of the 
vessel to be void of weight; then is it evi- 
dent from cor. 3. of the fore;^oiiig proposi- 
tion, that any vertical filament whatever, 

Ef of the heavy fluid ABHG, everts at the 
point 1 a pressure which is distributed 
equally through the fluid GCUH; and that 
this pressure acts equally upwards, to op- 
pose the action of each of tlws other fila- 
ments which stand vertically GH| 
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tfiprefore, the filnmmt El nlonc keep'! in 
tjiiuilibrium all Hu* other fjIarnenU of the 
mass ^GHB; eonsequciHly, I he niasj» GCDH 
bein^ still supposed without weight, there 
will not result any other preshure on the 
bottom CD than that of a single filament 
F.f, whirh, being transmitted equally to all 
the points of CD, will make the pressure 
upon CD to that upon the base I of the fila- 
ment El as the area of CD to the area 1. If 
therefore, we imagine (fig. 11. pi. 87.) a 
heavy fluid contained in ACB to be divided 
iido horizontal laminie, the iippei lamina 
will communicate to the bottom C D no other 
action than would he communicated by the 
single filament a b. and the same thing ob- 
taining with respect to each lamina, the 
bottom, therefore, is picsscd in the same 
degree as it would be by the com limed ope- 
ration ot the filaments b(^ cd, iW. 
Whence, as llns pressure is transmitted 
equally to all Ihe points of CD, it v ill he 
equal to the product ot (.1) into the .^oin of 
the pres'ures wJiiih the filaments f, *t. bty 
c dy are capable of exeicisin^ on the same 
fioiiit, oi it will be proportional to CDx 
(/I A+A o-f-e if4- ^r.) 

Cor, 1. Hence, if the fluid coiilamcd in 
the vessel A B I iC is boniogcneous, Ihe pres- 
sure on the bottom CD will be expressed by 
CD+EC; and will be measured by the 
weighl of the prism or cylinder whose base 
U CD and height EC. 

Cor. la. Htnce also, wheh the heights are 
equal, the pressures (of the same fluid) are 
as the bases; when the liases aie equal, the 
firessures are as the heighls* when both 
heights and bases an' equal, the picssures 
on the horizontal bolloms arc equal in all, 
however irregular the shape and diflbrent 
ihe capacities of the vessels may he. 

Cor. 3. In different vessels containing dif- 
ferent tiuids, the pressures are as the areas 
of the bottom x depths x specific gravities. 

Cor. 4. If Iho lamina; AH, GK, fitc. be of 
different densities, or specific gravities, D, 
d, S, &c. then will the pressure on tlic bot- 
tom CD be equal tp Cl) X (ab,D+bc.d+ 
cd*^4' &c.). 

SchoUuw. Upon the two principles that 
fluids press equalh in all directions, and in 
proportion to their perpebdteuiar depths, 
depends tl^e explanation ot the circumstance 
known by the title of the hydrostatic para- 
flox, which is this: any aiiaiitity of water 
or other fluid, how srnall soevef, may bp 
made to balance and support any quantity 
pr any weight, however gieat: a circiim- 
aiance whicn has been converted to a useful 
purpose in the construction of sonic ma- 
chines (See Bhawtah's Maumni:). A well- 
known contrivance to illusirato this princi- 
ple 18 tke hydrostatic bellows. It consists 
pf two thick boiMrdis EF, CD (fig. lo. pi. 8t.), 
about siliecn or eighteen inches diameter, 
covered or connected firmly with pliable 
Ipathcr round the hedges, to onen and shut 
l^cbmoioq bepows^ bijt wilhoufr valves^ 


but lliore is a pipe AB about Ibrcc feet hfgh 
fixed into the bellows at B, Now lot water 
be poured into the pipe at A, and it will run 
into the bellows, gradually separating the 
boards by raising the upper one. Then, if 
several weights (three hundred weights, for 
instance) be hud upon the upper board, tho 
water being poured in al the pipe till it be 
full, will sustain all the weights, though tho 
water in ihe pipe should not weigh a quar- 
ter of a pound. Eoi the narrower the pipe 
the better (beyond certain limits), provided 
we make it long enough, the proportion 
being always tlus*. 

As Ihe area ofihe orifice or section of the pipe, 
To the aiea of the hollows board, FR : 

So IS the wTighl of water in the pipe, AG, 

To the weight it will siishiui on the hoard. 
For the fluid al B, the bottom of the tube, 
is pies.scd v^slh a force suiting as its alli- 
iiule AB: and lhi#piessiire is conimiinicated 
horizoiilallv to all llio paihdes in the space 
FFi, and then divinhutcrl ei^iiall^ lliroiigh- 
oul the iiiiid ill the bellows: conseiiiienti) , 
the pressnic iipwaids al FR is equal to the 
weight of a cyliiwlcr of the fluid whose base 
)s FR and altitude AB ; while the actual 
weight of water home up is only that of the 
cylinder, whose base is FE and height BG; 
and hence no weights laid upon CD that do 
not exceed the weight ot a cslimlei, of the 
fluid whose base is RF and altitude A(t, will 
disturb the equilibrium. 

Prop. If two iiiiinisccabic fluids are in- 
cluded in a bent tube, and balance each 
other, their porpeudiculai altitudes, esli- 
iiiated from an horizontaji plane drawn 
through the eommoii siirtaee where they 
are in contact, will be reciprocally as their 
specific gravities. 

Let ABCD (fig. 1. pi, 88.) he such a bent 
tube, its form and dimensions being arbi- 
trary ; and let the common surface of the 
tw'o inniiisceahle fluids be GH$ one fluid 
occupying the space EFllG, the other the 
space GHBCKl. Let the specific gravity 
of the fluid in EFHG bes, that of the other 
S. Through the suiface GH draw* iho 
horizontal plane GHLOM, then it is mani- 
fest that the part GHBCML is naturally in 
equilibrio; in order, therefore, that tho 
equilibrium may exist in the whole, the 
pressures exerted upon GH by the fluids 
contained in EFHG, IKML, must be equal. 
Now (prop. 2. cor. 3.) the former of tlie.se 
pressures is denoted by GHxFHxs, and 
the latter by GHxNOxS. Consequently 
GH X FH X 8=G H X NO X S, or FH x s=NO 
XS; whence flows the proppsition, f. e* 
F>I;N0::S;8* 

Scholium^ Before we commence the inves- 
tigation of the pressure of fluids on oblique 
and curvilinear surfaces* we may just rer 
mark, witji respect to prbssu res upon the 
horizontal bottoms pf vessels, that it is 
ncc^Bsarv to distinguish betwpcitthe pres.sur« 
which the plane CD ph fl7;) would 

sastmn qs arising frospi t|ip flaMit aqA 
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it wt»uW have to siiitam if it carried 
tTiC vessel. If the holtom C D werodetachecl 
from Ihc vessel, m order to pre\eiit the 
escape of the >\aler Ibere, the bottom CD 
nuist be pressed upwaids with a force equal 
to the 'weifijht of the cylinder CDMF of the 
fluid: bat if we would support the vessel> it 
will reciuire a force equal to the weight 
both of the vessel and tlie fluid it contains. 
Thus wlien the vessel is narrowest at bot- 
tom it will require more force to support the 
vessel than to keep its bottom from falling : 
while, if the vessel is widest at bottom, it 
may be supported with a loss ofiort than 
would be nece‘.»ary to prevent the bottom 
f"*om separating from the sides of the vessel. 
But the pressure of the fluid oii the bottom 
of au upright prismaiic vessel equal to its 
weight. 

Prop. Any plane surface immcised in a 
lieasy fluid, of which the upper siiifacc 
is hori/oiilaJ, is peipendicuhuly pressed 
v'ltli a force equal to the weight of a coluinu 
of that fluid, having the surface pressed 
f''>r its base, and the depth of its centre oi 
gra\ ily under the surface of the fluid for its 
altitude. 

Let arc’d (fig. 1^. 13. pi. ST.'l be a vertical 
vection of a vessel terminated by surfaces 
cither plane oi curved, and any way in- 
cliiud to the horizon; and hd the vessel be 
tilled with a fluid whose upper surface inter- 
sects the section ARC!) ui the horizontal 
biie AIL If Gif h g he an indcfinitcU thin 
lamina of the fluid, we may consider it 
abstractly from its weight, and then con- 
ceive this lamina as pressed by the superior 
fluid. Now this pressure is distributed 
equally through all the [lartkies of the 
Jamina, and acts pei pendicularly and equally 
upon all the points of the laces G g, il h : 
hence, because this force is the same as 
would be occasioned the filament E 1 
alone, the pressure which is exerted per- 
pendicularly upon G g will be expressed 
by G gx El t and the same will manifestly 
obtain, if, instead of G g as an evanescent 
right line, we consider it as an evanescent 
surface. Therefore, in general, the pressure 
which is exerted perpendicularly upon any 
evanescent surface, by a heavy homogene- 
ous fluid, is estimated by the continual pro- 
duct of that surface, its distance from the 
horizontal surface, and tha specific gravity 
of the fluid. 

Itence it will follow, that the total pres- 
sure exerted upon any plane surface what- 
ever, whether vortical or oblique, is e^ual 
to the product of the specific gravity into 
the sum of the products of the evanescent 
parU of this surface into their respective 
distances from the upper surface of the 
fluid: bill by the nature of the Centre of 
gravity, the sum of these latter products is 
equal to the product of the whole surface 
into Jtlifi distance of its Centre of gravity 
from the horizontal suifteo bf the fluid t so 
that the whole prenur W he denoted 


by the continual product ol the surfucd 
pressed, the distnncc of its centie of gravity 
from iho ujiper surface, and the specific 
gravity of the fluid; winch is the proposi- 
tion HI other words. 

Cor. 1. The entire latei^al pressure of % 
vessel whose sides are perpendicular to the 
base is equal to the weight of the fluid 
contained in a lertangiilar prism, whose 
altitude is that of the fluid, and base is at 
parallelogram, one side of which is equal to 
the altiLude of the fluid, and the other to the 
seinipcrimelerof the vessel. 

Cor. *i. The pressiiie against one side of 
a ciibiral vessel filled with a fluid is eqiiial 
to half the pressuie against the bottom. 
And the whole pressure ag-Miisl the sides and 
bottom IS equal to thiee times Llic weight 
of the fluid in tlie vessel. 

Cor. 3. If ARCD, (‘DEF (fig. 2. pi. 88.> 
are two rectangles whose common breadili 
is CD. standing V ertically in a fluid, whose 
upper surface is SS', then will the pressures 
upon the rectangles A BCD and CDEF be as 
AC* and AFr- AC*. 

For if G and g be the respective edntrez 
oF gravity of the two rectangles, we shall 
have pressure upon ARCD pressure upon 
CDEF : : ARCD X 10 ; CDEF X 1 g ; ; AC X 
AC. CEX (ACxiCE)?iACxS:AC:(AE- 
AC) xj (AExAC):: AC*. AK*-AC*. 

Cor. i. Hence, if AE bo to AC as v' 2 to 
I, the pressures upon ABCD and CDEF will 
be equal: 

The c».;ntre of pressure is that point 
of a surface agaiiisL winch any fluid presses^ 
through which the resultant of all the in- 
dividual picssures passes, or to which, if a 
force equal to the whole pressure were ap- 
plied m a conti ary direct joii, it would keep 
the surface at rest. 

Prop. If a plane surface which ispressedt 
by a fluid be produced to the horizontal 
surface of it, ami their common intersection 
be made the axis of suspension, the centre of 
percussion will be the centre of pressure. 

Let ABCD 3. pL 88.) be hori- 
zontal surface of the fluid which presseir 
upon the plane EIF ; produce this plane till 
it meets the surface ot the fluid in the line 
MN I and let 0 be the centre of pressure. 
From any point p of the surface pressed 
draw the vertical p m, meeting the hori- 
zontal surface in m s and in the plane CB 
draw from m the line m M perpendicular to 
MN. The pressure upon p is as p . p m, and 
its effect to turn the plane about M N is as 
p.pm i pMf by Die nature of the lever: 
also, its effect to turn the plane about NI is 
asp.pm.MN. In like maimer, ifthe plane 
EIF be supposed to revolve about the axis 
MNf And to Itrike an obstacle at 0, the 
perciuHve force of the particle p, by which 
it endeavours to move the plane about MN, 
will be asp . p m, or as p . p * F M its 
force to turn the plane about NI will be as 
p»p M.MN . or as p.pwi • MN. And tl?fe like 
correspondcucc between the percussive and 
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the pressivc forces, of any otlicr particles 
in the plane RF, may he ihcwn in the same 
manner. Consequcnlly, the percussive fojics 
of the whole ot the particles, whereby they 
endeavour to move the plane m the two 
directions, have the same relation as the 
iorces of pressure, am! t herefore the centres 
of pressure am! percussion arc coincicleiit. 

Cer, I. Hence, the theorems j;iven for 
the centre of percussion may he afipiicd 
to the deteiminalion of the centre of pres- 
sure. 

fV>r. 2. Hence also appears the mislake 
of those who assert Hull the cent les of per- 
cussion and of piessiirc do not coim ide 
They are the centres of oscillation and of 
pressure which do not coincide ijniycrsail\. 

Scholium, To adopt the o-oneral formula' 
for the centic of percussion to the iii'.lante 
of the centre of pressure, it wrill he proper 
to make a slisjlit chaiit'e in the notation. 
liCti/bethe uistaiico from MN of any par- 
ticle, or of any lionzoutal lamina of the 
fluid in contact with the plane EIF ; let / be 

the length of such lamina, and d its depth 
(being considered as evanescent), then will 

frfbe its area; also, lot 5 bo the distance of 
the centre of gravity of the plane KIF from 
the line iM\, wheie^ that plane intersects the 
surface ; and let the horizontal distance ol 


Id from the line Nl be denoted by h : then, 
with lespect to the line MN the pioper 

d d 

formula wiH become*^ a 

fldd 

and with respect to the line M, the 


f III d d 

formula will become *1 

j'lii 


f / H d rf 
* EIF X i ’ 


Pec Center of Percussion. 


A few e\am[^lcs arc here added to illus- 
trate the use of these IheoreniSf 

i. Let a reservoir which contains water, 
or any other ilutd (its specific gravity being 
a), have oiw of its sides plane and vortical: 
if we imagine a right line drawn vertically 
upon this plane, its length being x, and the 
distance ot its centre of gravity from the 
furincse of the fluid a, the pressure exerted 
upon this line will be « A 7 ^. Let the distance 
ot the superior extremity of the line x from 
Hie sMTu^e of the Huid be a, and make 
n-|-x=e* so shall e be the distance of the 
lower extremity of the line x from the hori- 
aontal surface of Uie fiiild. Then, to find 
the centre of prmHmre of Ihe line x, we take 
Ike cotnplote fluent of the expression 


fi£± 


(f tteii^r coMlBDt) vbkh w 


» or, when the tarinble d he* 

S (</--«») 


comes equal to c we have — 


(c3-ff3) 


» for the 


distance of the rcnlie of pressure fioin the 
liorizonial surface of the fluid. When one 
of Ihe evticmilie.s of the line x coincides 
with this surface we have fl=0» and 6'=x, 
.nul the distaiue of the centre of pressure 
hc( oiiies - ? . 

IL If upon the vcitical line x we con- 
slnicla iccliin'’li\ ol’ winch the hoii/oiital 
luise IS A, I lie whole pressure upon it will 
he.v A <* z', and the distance oi the centre of 
p. ensure from the surface of the tluid viillbe 


u (f ) 

the same as we have iiwt founds 

:iu-- a-) 


And this ecnlre must evidently be found 
upon the vertical line whiih divides the 
pai allelogram into two equal parts. 

If the upper horizontal side of tlv' paralle- 
logram iomcide<* with the surface of the 
fluid (.IS the side Ali of the parallelogram 
A BCD. hg. 2. pi. 88. its tendency to turn 
ahoul its base will be ^sh sh x-^, 

and its tendency to turn about one of its 
vert le.il sides will bef «// x sh^x^: 

thus Ihe first of these efforts will he to the 
second as J s k x-* : i s or as 2 x : 3 4; 
whitli reduces to 2; 3, when the rectangle 
becomes a squaie. 

HI. To deteiniiiic Ihe centre of pressure 
in the triangle CAB (fig. 4.) whose side AB 
IS hoi izontal, and which is placed vertically 
111 a fluid whose hoijzoutal surface is SS'. 
Through C, the suiniiiil of the tiiangle, 
draw the vertical line SCP, aLso the line 
CQ bisecting the base AB, and any line 
TR par.iUcl to AB. Make CP=:x, AK=.4, 
CS=<r, SP=a+x=c, the distance of the 
horizontal line in which lies the centre of 
gravity of the triangle from S=A (that is, 
]f CQ, the distance between SS' and 

g=A), Uie angle FCCi=:A:, SM=id, TR=/, 

Tho whole pressure upon thir triangle 
will be represented by 9x\hhx Ax*. 
And to find the depth of the centre of pres- 
sure below SS' we must find the fluent of the 


expressiony , f. » otJJJUJI, In order 
ABCxA i^xk 

to this we have CP; AB ;; CM; TR, or X; 
ch h 

ft; : C ; /=~=*r (d— fl), which substituted 

A A 


for I in I d* d, gives J 

Qrf*— I « rf’) + C. The coiutwt 

q^uantity C may be 4el«nniiied by consider- 
ing that the fluent must vapish at the point 
C, that is, when teO, or wheu d^Ar;;;;P# 
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thal 19 , when Hence, making the 

h 

iFubstitutioo, we have — a*— } a) x C=iO, 


whence Cr= 



and the correct fluent is 


a d^+^\a^y Hence then, for the 

whole triangle, in which SM=sSP, or rf=e, 
w'c subiftitute e fora? in the fluent, and di\ ide 
by the denominator J ^ a /i of the general 
expression, which gives for the depth of 
the centre of pressure of the whole triangle 


the value 




which is evi- 


dently indepondent of the bise Ji.of the 
triangle. 

When the vertex of the triangle is at the 
horizontal surface of the fluid e=/', a=0, 
and the expicssioii becomes j-/. 

IV. To deleinime the distance of the 
ccntie of piessurc from the \eitical line 
CF. Here A\e must lake ilie formula* 


J — in tvhich ll represents MN=c 

f I d 'd 

\aag. k=z{d--a) tang. L\ Substiliiling this 
value of H, and (d—fl) for /, iU value 


found above, ^ehave^/* Mid 

• h tang* k _ 

J (d^-*^?«d--l-a*d) d= (’d^ — jCd^ 


+ C\ 111 this case, also, the 
(iueiil vanishes whence we have 

h. tang* k. . . ' , „ h. tang A 

and Cnr ; — a^: 


12\ 


so that the correct fluent is 


law 
, A. tang. A: 


(Id*— 


5 tf d^ + i fl® d^— 1 * 2 ^ V' Hence, making 
d=re, and dividing hy J I d d^\ ixh, we 
have for the distance sought, tang, k x 

1. When the triangle is isosceles the 
anp;le A;=o, and the preceding value vanishes, 
as it obviously ought to do i for in that case 
the triangle is symmetrical with respect to 
CP, and Uiepressures are in equilibrio about 
that line. 

2. When the triangle is righ^ungled, and 

has its base or horixantal 8i£ one of 

the sides about the rtghb*aiigle, that is, 
when CA coincides with CP, then is k 

tang.A^ irbich iras^rms 


the expression for the centre of pressure's 
distdiite from SP 


3. Finally, when the vertex of the triangle 

is at the surface of SS' of the fluid, a=0, 
g=;A, and Ihe expression becomes 

X* tang, k f which, for the right-angled 
triangle, reduces to lA. 

4. When the InanJjic has its vertex at the 
horizontal surface of Lht* fluid, the tendency 
to turn about the base is to that to turn 
about the perpendicular Id fall from the 
\crtcx upon the base as 1 to 3 tang, k ,* and^ 
in the case of the right-angled triangle, as 
2 X to 3 h • which, when the of the 
triangle are c«)iial, reduces to the ratio of 
2 to .S. As ill the case of the rectangle and 


square. 

If C and AB lie in dilTerent sides of SS', 
that is, if pat t of the trianglf3 is out of ihe 
fluid, no olher change will be necessary 
III the prcceiiing expressions than a change 
of Signs in those terras which contain un- 
even power*, of //. that this simple trans- 
formation w'lll accommodate the preceding 
general theorems to the case of Irppczoids. 

5. If the radius of a circle be r, and ^ tho 
distance of its centre below ihe surface of 
the fluid in the ])lane of the circle, then is 
the distance ofiboceiilre of pressure from 
tho upper surface, in the same plane, ex- 

pressed by h' -1- } which when the upper 


pari of the circle just touches the suiface 
becomes ^r, Tho iii\ ostigation of this is 
left for the sUident'j* evcrcjsr. 

Jt i.>« hardly iie<i*S(»ary to roinatk, that the 
results ot the ojieiations lu this schoLiuin 
iiiav he safely .ijiphoil in the analogous 
inquiries relative to the centre of percus- 

blOU. 

/Vg/?. To inquire generally into the re- 
sults ol‘ all liie piessureb, upon aiiv surface 
plane or curved, regular or ii regular, both 
in the vertical and the horizontal direc- 
tion. 

This is usually performed by foreign 
authors, by means of the calculus of partial 
differences. But another mode of investi- 
gation is pursued here, as we think it likely 
to carry more conviction to the mind of a 
learner. Had the vertical pressure alone 
been the object of investigation, it might be 
determined far raor^ concisely. 

1. Whatever the figure of a body may be, 
we may always imagine it to consist of an 
assemblage of an infinite number of inde- 
finitely small laminae respectively parallel, 
and the surikee of each lanuiia as an assem« 
blage of many trapezoids, their number 
indeed beii^ infinite likewise, when tho 
suHkee in contact with the fluid is carved* 
Hence^ to estimate the result of the pres- 
sarei of a fluid, wbi^tT upon the iaterior 
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Rurfflcc of & vessel which contains it* of both for c d and for a 1^; so that HI>^ 
upon the exterior surface of a body im- ah-\-cd , ^ i • .. 

inersed in it, wc mu^t first esLiinate the 5 reduces to 111 x EF| which is the 
lesult -of depressure upon the surface of a « , 

trapezoid whose height is evanescent. surface of the rectangle E c rf 1. Wc have. 

Conceive, therefore, afied (fig. 5. pi. 88.) therefore, P:L:M::u*rrfxGg;EcrfK 
a trapezoid whose two parallel sides are a 6, X G g : a FE ^ X G g. But we have supposed 
c dy and whose height HK is infinitely small fhal the force F is expressed b> aft erfx Gg; 
with re' ard to those sides. To resist the consequently, the horizontal force L is de- 
pressure upon this surtace we must apply by E c rf F x G g, and (he vertical force 

to the reiilre of grav ily g of the trapezoid a M by a FE ^ X G g. 

force F iicrpriiduularly to its plane, the As the triangle may he ronsidered as a 
v.iliK* of which expressed by the product trapezoid, of which one of the jjarallei sides 
of the Miriace of the trapezoid into the vanishes, the same thing, therefore, obtains 
distance G g of its centre of giavity from 
the horizontal suifacc AUCI) of the fiuul. 

'fo determine the cttect of this force P 
both m the vertical and the hoiizonlal direc- 
tion, conceive a \ crtical plane c d FE to pass 
through the liiic rd, and a horizontal plane 
ah EF through the line ah ; the comnioii 
intersection ol these planes being £F ; then, 
having drawn the vertical lines c R, d F, 
meeting the horizontal plane in R and F, 

Join h K and a F: again, tliroiigli the direc- 
tion I* g of I he force P, conceive a plane 
KIH perpendicular to c if, and of which 
11 g K and 111 are the iiiterseclioiis with the 
.two planes abed and FE cd\ this plane will 


for any evanescent tiiangle« 

Conceiving, now, that from the angles 
ft, //, c, b. lines aie drawn lo fall perpeiidi^ 
culaily upon tJic plane A BCD, these perpen- 
diculars v(ill be the edges of a prismatic 
tiuslrum, of which the horizontal ba.se is 
equal to aFP'/y, and the inclined base ahed-y 
01, as 11 h and c d are .supposed indefinitely 
near, the solidity of Ike prismatic fru.strum 
will not difler sensibly from that of the 
prism which has the same horizontal base, 
and whose height is Gg: hut this latter is 
equal to a FE h x G g, which is precisely the 
expression abo\e found for the vertical 
foice M. Hence it appears, that this force 


a D C a ailU rii vai tins will it. ajjpv;uin, t.iiui. tKi9 IMI t.1.7 

lie perpendicular to the planes abed and to the weight of a prismatic frus- 

FE cd, berausG c d is their common inter- of the fluid whose incluied base is 


section: tinally, from the point K, where 
a b and H g meet, draw K1 perpendicular to 
the plane FE c d, this line must ne€es.sarily 
be perpendicular to HI. 

The construction effected, resolve the 
force P (represented by g N) into two otlicr.s 
which are also ill tJie plane KUf, of which 
the lionzoiital one is g L, and the vertical 
one g Ml Calling these component forces 
J» and M, wc have, by the nature of the 
parallelogram of forces P . L *. M : :g N ; 
gl : gJW ::gN:gL: LN:: HK : HJ : IK, 
the itianglcsg L N, HIK, being evidently 
vimilar. Multiplying the three latter terms 
ab“)rc d 

by — X G g, which will not change the 

ratio, v\e shall have P : Li M ; ; HK X 
a b’\ c d 


2 

a ft+e d 


xGg: HlX 


a d 

i 


XG g; IK X 


X G g. Now it may be observed, 

lit. That HK x — ~~ is the surface of the 

trapezoid abed. Sdly. That since c £ and 
dFare parallel, as likewise c dand EF, we 

bavecdrzFE, therefore lK-h^-^-~IX 


abed, and horizontal base the projection 
of a b c d upon the horizontal surface 
A BCD. 

II* Let us next consider any solid what- 
ever cut into an indefinite number of hori- 
zontal laraimr, such as ABDE apde (fig. 6. 
pi. 88.), and that perpendicularly to the 
centre of gravity of the surface of each 
trapezoid into which the contour of the la- 
miiias is divided, foices are applied, each 
represented by the product of the surlace of 
the corresponding trapezoid into the dis- 
tance of its centre of gravity from the hori- 
zontal surface A'D'. These forces are the 
pressures of a heavy fluid, sustained by the 
interior surface of the lamina: ABDE abde 
of a vessel which contains it; they are also 
the pressures of such a fluid which would 
be sustained by the e.xterlor surface of a 
solid whose contour is the safiie, and which 
is immersed to the same depth. But it is 
manifest that if each of those forces P, 
P' P", &c. were decomposed into two others, 
the one vertical, the other horizontal, each 
vertical force would be represented by the 
\reight of a prismatic frustrum of the fluid 
whose tndined base is one of the trapezoidf 
in the contour of the lamina, and its hori- 
zontal base tlie projection of that trapezoid 
upon the upper surface of the fluid. There- 


d these vertical forces, or the 

which, of consequence, is the Mnglevcrlicalycsultiiigforce,wilI bcreprfs 
^ ^ ^ . j . -w ,, sented by the sum of the weights of idl those 

surface of the ^apezoid ah EF. 3dly, That, prismatic firttstmms ; and the same property 
because the height of the trapezoid a b c di9 may obviously be extended to every other 
®van«iceftt with teapect to the sides a b and horizontal lamina, we may conclud^ 
€ 03 ^ which isequd to c d, may betaken 1 . That, if a veiiel, of any figure, be 
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full af fluid, and have over every part of 
Uie sides and bollom a perpendicufer co- 
lumn of the fluid reaching to the surtace, 
the whole vertical pressure of the fluid upon 
the bottom and sides of that vessel will be 
equal to the weight of the whole fluid. 

IK TThat, if a body, as AEDBM (fig. T. 
pi. 88.) of which AIBF is the greatest hori- 
zontal section, is immersed in a fluid to any 
depth whatever, and if we drop the con- 
sideration of the pressure sustained by the 
upper part AMB, the vertical effort of the 
lltiid to raise the body is equal to the weight 
of the volume of fluid which is comprised 
between the surface A' D', the surface 
AlBFK, and the convex surface formed by 
perpendiculars let fall from ail the points of 
the perimeter AIBF upon the plane A' D') 
that is equal to the sum of the weights of 
fluid ill the prism aibf AIBF, and the space 
AIBFCE. 

III. If we would now estimate thcpicssurc 
sustained by the supeiior surface AMB FI of 
file body, we shall see, by the same kind of 
reasoning, that the result in the vertical di- 
lection tending to force the body down- 
wards, is an eiiVnl equal to the" weight of 
the volume comprised between the hori- 
zontal projection aibj\ and the upper sur- 
face AMBFl of the body. If, then, fiom 
the first of these efforts we deduct the se- 
cond, it will appear that the body is pushed 
vertically upwards, with an effoil equal to 
the w'Cight of a volume of the fluid equal to 
that of the body immersed. We conclude 
t herefore tliat, if a body is immersed in any 
fluid whatever, it wull lose (relatively) as 
much of its weight as is oi|uaI to the weight 
of the quantity of fluid displaces. 

IV. With regard to the resultant of all 
the vertical forces whose magnitude we have 
just determined, it is easy to see that it must 
pass through the centre of gravity of the 
volume of fluid displaced. For, if we con- 
ceive this volume decomposed into an infi- 
nite number of evanescent vertical filaments, 
the effort made by the fluid to push each 
filament vertically will be eimressed by the 
weight of a quantity of fluia equal to that 
filament. Therefore, to obtain the distance 
of the resultant from any vertical plane 
whatever, we must multiply the mass of 
each filament (considered as of the same 
nature with the fluid) by its distance from 
this plane, and divide the sum of the pro- 
ducts by the sum of the filaments ^ which is 
precisely the rule that must be followed to 
find the centre of gravity of the volume 
displaced. Therefore, universally, a body 
immersed either wholly br in part in a heavy 
fluid, and at rest, receives from the fluid 
pressures which are together equivalent to 
a vertical force directed upwards through 
the centre of gravity of the Bhid displaced 
by the body, and equal to weight of a 
quantity of the fluid so diq^ed by the 
immerm part of the body. 

. Indeed wq nmy readily Mign a reaioii> d 


priori^ of this f for, supposing a force ada 
mg on a body without hcavmoss retains it 
in equiUbrio when immers^ cither wholly 
or partly in a heavy fluid ; if w^e substilute 
for the immersed part of the body, that is, 
for4he fluid it displaces, an equal and simi- 
lar portion of the same fluid become solid 
(as ICC, and the density unchanged), the 
equilibrium will still obviously subsist; con- 
sequently, the prciisure of the fluid upon 
the immersed body will be altogether equal 
and directly opposed to the weight of this 
solid; and must, therefore, pass through 
its cent re of gravity in order to sustain it in 
equilibrium. 

V. It now remains for us to consider how 
the horizontal forces are disposed ol.— It wo 
lake any one of the horizontal Janiime into 
w'hich either the fluid, or the solid immersed 
in the fluid, may bo imagined to be dnided, 
ami through the sides ab, be, &c. (fig. 
(>. pi. 88.) of the inferior section conceive 
vertical planes to pass, and to be terminated 
by the superior section; these planes will 
form the contour of a prism whose height 
is that of the lamina, and each fice of the 
prism will have (1) tlic lucasuie of its sui- 
facc proportional to the value of the hori- 
zontal force to which it is perpendicular. 
But, as all these faces aie of the same alti- 
tude, their surfaces arc proportional to 
their bases a by bCy &c. and consequently 
the horizontal forces are respectively in the 
ratio oi the sides a by bCy &c. And as the 
altitudes of these faces are evanescent, we 
may regard all these forces as applied in the 
same horizontal plane abedefy and to be 
each resjiectivelv propoitional to the length 
of the side, on the middle of which it acts 
perpendicularly. Now it has been shewn, 
that if any number of forces represented in 
magnitude and direction by the sides of a 
polygon taken in order, act simultaneously 
upon the same point, they will be mutually 
destroyed, and the point continue at rest : 
also, that when any number of forces are in 
equilibrio when applied to different poiiitg 
oi a body, they are the same as would be in 
equilibrio about a single point ; and, since 
the directions of the several forces P, P', P", 
&c. ill the present case would, if produced, 
form a polygon similar to abedefy the 
consequences just referred to will apply to 
them likewise: and, in likemanucr, to Hit* 
pressures upon any other horizontal lamina*. 
Consequently, the efforts which result iu 
the horizontal direction, from the pressure 
of a heavy fluid upon the sLirface of any 
body immersed in it, are mutually de- 
stroyed. 

Scholium* From the preceding doctrine 
of the pressure of fluids, an important prac- 
tical ma%im may be deduced. We have 
seen that in any vessel containing a heavy 
fluid, the parti that are deepest below the 
surface sustain a proportionally greajpr 
pressure. If, thererore, we have to con- 
struct an assemblage of vertical pipes or 
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lo c\c\ale waloT ov any other fluid, 
Ytd UYAy run ’mlo a superfluous expense, by 
gi\ing the same thickness lo the material in 
every pari. For, iT Die substance be uni- 
formly thick, ;'nd Die lower parts aic suffi- 
ciently sliong, Die u)7j)er parts are, of con- 
sequciice, iniuh Diifker tlian necessary. The 
method suggested by theory is, while we 
give to the whole assemblage the same inte- 
rior diameter, to give a safe and sufficient 
thickness to the material at llie lowest part, 
and let il gradually diminisJi to the top, in 
liie sHire ratio nearly as the diniiiiiition in 
the depth of the iliiid. The same maxim 
may also find an application in the eonstriic- 
tioii ot sltiice-gHles, dams, hanks, 4 \tc, 4iid 
in all such cases it is advisable to deter- 
tiiine, first, the adequate strength to resist 
the pressure at the greatest depth ; as, by 
this means, safety may alwa\s be ensured 
Without any waste of nialerials. 

A few more general observations will con- 
clude this article. 

T'liere exist two stales of equilibrimn per- 
fectly distinct. In one, il ilic cmiilibnum 
be ever so little deranged, the bodies which 
compose the system only oscillate about 
their primiti>e position ; and then the equi- 
librium is stable. This stability is absolute^ 
if it obtains whatever be the oscillations of 
the system; it is relntivcy if it obtain only 
with respect to oscillations of a certain kind. 
In the other state of equilibrium, bodies de- 
yiaie more and more from their primitive 
position when once the) have re/.ioved from 
it. We may derive a correct idea of these 
two states, by contemplating an ellipse plac- 
ed vertically on a hori/.ontuJ plane. When 
the ellipse is equiJihiated upon its minor 
axis, it is obvious, that if it be drawn a lit- 
tle from that situation, il will tend to return 
to it, making oscillations which friction and 
the resistance of the air will soon annihilate: 
but if the ellipse be in equilibrium upon its 
major axis, when once drawn from that si- 
tuation, it will tend to deviate still farther, 
and terminate by adjusting itself upon its 
minor axis. The stability of equilibrium 
depends, therefore, on the nature of the 
minute oscillations which the system, any 
way disturbed, will make about that state. 
Frequently, this kind of inquiry presents 
many difficulties; but in several cases, and 
espcciaily in that of Hunting bodies, to judge 
of the stability of the equilibrium, it will 
suffice to know, whether the force which 
solicits the system a little deranged from 
^at state, tends to bring it back thither 
•gain. We shall attain this with regard to 
bodies floating on water, by the following 
rule. 

If, though the centre of gravity of the 
plane, of floatation (or section level with the 
water), of a floating bot^, we imagine a 
horizontal axis drawn so that the sum of the 

t i^odncU of each element of the section, in- 
> the square ef iU distance from that aw^ 


shall be less than relatively lo any other hd 
rizontal axis drawn through the same cen 
tre ; the equilibrium is stable in every direc 
tion when that sum exceeds the product oi 
the volume of fluid displaced intothe height 
of the centre of gravity of the body, above 
the centre of gravity of that volume. This 
rule IS especially useful m the construction 
of vessels, to which it is proper to give a 
stobility siiflicieiit to funii.sh resistance to 
the efforts of tempestuous winds and swells. 
In a vessel, the axis drawn from the poop 
lo the prow, is that with respect to which 
the sum in question is a viinimum ; it is 
therefore easy to know, and even to measure 
the slabilit}, by the preceding lule. 

Two fluids contained in a vessel, dispose 
themselves in such manner that the heaviest 
occupies the bottom of the vessel, and that 
the surface which separates them is hori- 
zontal. 

If two fluids communicate by means of a 
curved tube, the suifaee which separates 
them in the *^tate of equilibrium is horizon- 
tal, and ihcir heights above that surface arc 
reciprocally as Ihcir respective densities, 
^'iipposiug, therefore, the density of th« 
whole atmosphere to be the same as it is 
near the earth at the Icmpcratiirc of freez- 
ing water, the height of such atmosphere 
would be about miles : but since the den- 
sities of the ntinosphoric strata diminish as 
they arc elevated farther above the earth’s 
surnice, the height of the real atmosphere is 
considerably greater. 

To sketch the general laws of the cquili- 
briiiin of a fluid mass soliciuAl by any lorccs 
whatever, we shall observe that each point 
of the interior of lliat mass experiences a 
rcssure which, in the atmosphere, would 
e measured by the barometer, and which 
may be ascertained in a similar manner for 
any other fluid. Considering each molecule 
as an indefinitely small rectangular paral- 
lelopiped, the pressure of the surrounding 
fluid will be perpendicular to the faces of 
that parallelopipcd which tends to move it- 
self perpendicularly to each face, in virtue 
of the difference of the pressures which the 
fluid exerts upon the two opposite faces. 
From tJicse differences of pressures result 
three forces respectively perpendicular, 
which must be combined with the other 
forces that solicit the fluid molecule. Thus, 
that molecule will come tdbe in equilibrium 
in virtue of all the forces ; the priiieipie of 
virtual velocities will give the general equa- 
tions of its equilibrium, whatever be its 
position in the entire mass. The conditions 
of integrability of these differential equa- 
tions will make known the relations which 
ought to subsist between the forces bj 
which the fluid is actuated, to render the 
equilibrium possible; their integration will 
give the pressure that each fluid molecule 
experiences; and^ if the fluid be compressi« 
Uc, that presiare ifiQ determiae its dastich 
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Ij aad iU doniity. ^ce farther, the article* 
C%P1M.IRY \TrnACTlOK» FlOATIW O BoOTES, 

SpEcint Gu WHY, &c. , . , 

HYOKOSL'LPfil' HETs*, v/lnch Mr. Che- 
ncvix calls Sulphuretted Nj/droffurets, are 
couibiiialiotis of sulphuretted h^dro^eiiwith 
earths, alkalies, and metals. The earthy 
and alkaline hydrocarboiwls may he formed 
by dissolving or mixing the bases respec- 
tively ^vith water, and causing the sulphu- 
retted h}drogcn gas to passlTirough tlieiu 
till they refuse to absorb any more. It is 
proper to cause the gas to pass through a 
small vessel of water before it reaches the 
base with which it is to combine, in order 
to separate anj impurities with which it 
might be mixed. These bodies, as well as 
the hydrogureUed sulphurets, have^the pro- 
perty of precipitating all metallic bodies 
from any solution in which they may be 
contained, and arc therefore veiy valuable 
tests of the presence of metals : they are all 
soluble in water, and the solution is colour- 
less ; but on exposure to llic air, it becomes 
greeuishfOr yellowish, and deposits sulphur 
on the sides of the vessel; a lojigcr expo- 
sure, however, renders it again colourless, 
but being deedinposed, it then contains only 
the sulphat of the base of the original com- 
pound. 

The metallic hydrosulphurcts are formed 
by combining the ox^ds of the metals with 
• u Iph 1 1 retted h y d rogen . 

Among these bodiiM, llie hydiosulplinret 
(or tile hjdrogurelLetl su(phuiel) of pota'th 
or of amiiionia, is ihol which is geneially 
made choice ol for metallic precipitations, 
which may be (liwtiiiguishcd from each other 
by Ihcir colour. The following lable,gi\en 
by Dr. Thomson, will shew I he colour of 
these precipitates respectively. 


Metals 

Gold, 

Silver, 

Mercury, 

Copper, 

Iron, 

Tin, 

Lead, 

Nickel, 

2inc, 

Bismuth, 


Antimony, Orange,^ 
Tellurium, Black, 


Arsenic, Yellow, 
Cobalt, Blacky 
MiAffanese, Whitei 


Precipitate by 

Hv'drosulpJiu- ilydroginettod Sul- 
rct ot‘ Pot.iblx. pliuic L ui PoUsh, 
Yellow, Yellow, 

BlacK, Black, 

Brown-black, Brown, becoming 
black, 

Brown, 

Black, becoming 
yellow, 

Black, 

White^ becoming 
black, , 
Black, 

White, 

Black, 

Ocauge-yellow, 
Deep brown, or 
Mack, 


Black, 

Black, 

Black, 

Black, 

Black, 

White, 

Black, 


Mi«i|aaeie, White, White, 

7ranIU|i|> Brownish-yellow, 

Olaw-groffip,^ 6hii4Hgreea, 

CKYMisraY IIL 144 * 


These precipitates have not been much 
exammed by ch ymists ; an investigation of 
them would probably lead to many valuable 
results. See Solphvhet. 

The principal hydrosulpburets, earthy, 
alkaline, and metallic, we snail notice alpha- 
betically. 

JlydromlphuTci of Jmmonia is easily pro- 
cured by passing a current of sulphuretted 
hydrogen through liquid ammonia i and 
very readily assumes a greenish yellow 
colour. It may also be obtained by distill- 
ing equal parts of lime, sal ammoniac, and 
sulphur; the yellow liquid, bcMUg allowed 
some time to fume, deposits its excess of sul- 
phur, and becomes at length veiy nearly 
pure. 

Hydromlphuret of yiniimony is formed by 
dropping hydrosulphuret of potash or am- 
monia into an acid solution of antimony ; 
the beautiful orange-coloured precipitate 
which falls is hydrosulphuret of antimony. 
This compound has Jong been known, 
though its composition has been but lately 
discovered, under the title of Kermes mine- 
rat; in this form, however, it is probably 
not in a stale of absolute purity, having, it 
appears, a small excess of sulphur. 

JTydrosutphuret of Barytes may be obtain- 
ed ill the form of crystals, by evaporating a 
mixture of sulphat of barytes and charcoal, 
after the mixture has been heated rod-hot in 
a crucible, dissolved iu boiling water, and 
filtered. TIicsc crystals, when separated 
and dried, aie in the form of scales, white, 
and of a silky lisstie. Their solution iu wa- 
ter is very readily dccoiiipo.scd by exposure 
to the air. 

Hydros utphuret of Iron is soluble in wa- 
ter, hut a black powder soon precipitates, 
whicli Is hydroguietted siilphurct of iron, 

JJydrcsulphuret of Manganese may be 
formed h j mixing hydrosulphuret of potash 
with a salt of manganese; or by treating 
the black oxyd of that metal with sulphu- 
rated hydiogen water, and ev aporating. 

Hydrosulphuret of Potash is formed not 
only by saturating that alkali with sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, but by evaporating the 
solution of sulphuret of potash. It is tran- 
sparent and colourless, and its crystals are 
very much like those of sulphat of soda, 
(Glauber's salts). Its taste is alkaline, and 
extremely bitter ; it deliquesces into a sy- 
rupy liquid, tinging green the bodies which 
it touches. It has no smell while in the 
state of crystals, hut in that of deliquescence, 
its smell is fetid. When thrown into sulphat 
of alumino, crystals of alum arc soon depo- 
sited. It dissolves in water 'and alcohol, and 
thereby considerably diminishes the tempe- 
rature of the liquid. 

Hydremlphuret of Soda is prepared in the 
same mgnneff as the, preceding. It is better 
known ^y of tne others. Its aqueous 
solution was first examined with luceeiu by 
BerthoUeti but it was first obtasBod in a 
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rriiitallised form by Vauqwf'Jin. The crys- 
fata are transparent and colourless, having 
the figure of four-sided nrisnis terminaied 
hy quadrangular pyramius, and sometiineH 
of octahedrons. The taste of this hydrosul- 
pliuret is extremely bitter ; it is very soluble 
in water and alcohol, producing cold ; it 
deWqnesces on exposure to the air, and is 
decomposed by acids. 

Ui/drosulphurel of Zinc may be formed by 
treating the white oxyd of that metal with 
hydroRiifphurct of ammonia ; or by the pre- 
cipitation of zinc from its solution in an 
lie id, by means of the liydrosulphuret of 
potash or ammonia. 

The other hydrosiilpliurets cither ha^e 
not been much examined, or hat^ been 
found to differ very little from the conimoii 
properties of the preceding. 

Ill the composition of the articles which 
relate to hydrogen and its co]nbiiiation.s, re- 
course has been had to the writings of Thom- 
son, Davy, Lavoisier, Fotircroy, Kirwan, 
Acciiin, Parkes, the Journals of Nicholson 
and Tilloch, &e. 

HYDIIOSULPHURRTUM Sunn Rnn- 
nuM. Kermes mineralis. This .sulphiiret 
of antimony was formerly in high estimation 
as an expectorant, sudorific, and aiitispas- 
modic, ill difficult respira^t ton, rhcinnatism, 
diseases of the skin and glands. 

HYDROTHO'RAX, (hydrothorar, act\ 
m. from water, and the 

chest.) Hydrops thoracis. Hydrops pectoris. 
A genus of disease in the class cachexia*, 
end order intiiinesccntisc of Cullen, known 
by dyspnoea, paleness of face, crdematoiis 
swelliiifrof the legs, scarcity of urine, impa- 
tience m an horizontal situation, a .sense of 
weight and tightness across the chest, sud- 
den startings from sleep, and palpitations of 
the heart. 

HYDRO'TIC, a purger of water or 
phlegm. 

HYDRU'NTUM, in ancient geography, a 
noble and commodious port of Calabria, 
from which there was a snorter passage to 
Apollonia (Pliny). Famous for its antiqui- 
ty, and for the fidelity and bravery of its 
Inhabitants. N ow Otranto, a city of N aples. 

HYDKUS, in astronomy, the male hydra, 
a small southern constellation, Containing 10 
stars, viz. 0. 0. 1. 1. 4. 4. 

HYB'M ANTES, in the primitive church, 
offenders who had been guilty of such enor- 
mities, that they were not allowed to enter 
the porch of the churches with the other 
penitents, but were obliged to stand w ithout, 
exposed to all the inclemency of the wea- 
ther. 

HY'ENA. SeeHYiBnA. 

HYGEl'A, vy«*,from vyvtsi sound.) Sound 
health of body and mind. 

HYGEIA, mgpdde^ of health, daughter 
of .ffisculapius, field in great veneration 
among the ancienta. According to some 
EhlhoTi, Hygeia ii the tame m llmerva. 
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llYGlE'NR {TlygienVy es, f. front 
t/yi«tvw, to be well). Modern physicians ha\c 
applied this term to thaldii isioii of thetapia 
which treats oi the diet of the sick and the 
non-fiatiirals. 

IIYGRO'LOG^ (frygrologla^ee^ f. i/y^o^oyio, 
from a humour or fluid, and ^oyo;, a 
discourse). The doctrine of the fluids. 

HVGRO'MA (Hygroma, alls, n. 
from a liquid). An encysted tumour, 
whose ronteiils are either serum or a ffiiiil 
like lymph. U sometime.^ happens that 
these luiiiours arc filled frith liydatid.s. Hy- 
gromatoiis tumours lequirc the removal of 
the c)si, or the destruction of its secreting 
surface. 

HYGROMETER (from ^ liquid, 

and an instnmicnt used to measure 

the degrees of dryness or moisture of the 
atmosphere, in like manner as the baro- 
meter and thcnnoiiielor measure the dif- 
ferent degrees of its heaviness and iU 
warmth. 

There are various kinds of hygrometers; 
for whatever body cither .swells or shrinks, 
liy dryness or moisture, is capable of being 
formed into an hygroiiicler. Such aie 
woods of most kinds, particularly ash, deal, 
poplai, &c. Such alh^o is Catgut, the beard 
of a wild oat, &c. 

All bodies that are susceptible of imbibing 
water, have a greater or less disposition to 
unite themselves with that fluid, hy the 
effect of an attraction similar to chymical 
affinity. If we plunge into water several of 
these bodies, such as wood,) a sponge, pa- 
per, &c. they will appropriate to them- 
selves a quantity of that liquid, which will 
vary with the bodies respectively; and, as 
ill proportion as they tend towards the point 
of saturation, their affinity for the water 
continues to diminish, when those which 
have most powerfully attracted the water, 
have arrived at the point, where their al- 
trstetive force is found solely equal to tliat 
of the bodjr, which acted most feebly upon 
the same liquid, there will be established a 
species of equilibrium between all those 
bodies, in such manner, that at this term 
the imbibing will be stopped. If there be 
brought into contact two wetted or soaked 
bodies, whose affinities for water are not in 
equilibrio, that whoso affinity is the weakest, 
will yield of its fluid to the other, until the 
equilibrium is established; and it is in this 
disposition of a body to moisten another 
body that touches it, that what is called 
humidity properk consists. Of all bodies, 
the air is that of which we are most inte- 
rested to know the different degrees of hu- 
midity, and it is also towards uie means of 
rocuring this knowledge, that philosophers 
ave principally directed their researches i 
hence the various kinds of instruments that 
have been contrived to measure the Jhumi- 
dity of the air. A multitude of bodiea are 
known o which the humidity, in pfopor* 



tAo« at» It augments or diminishes, orcasious 
di\crs degrees of dilatation or of contrae- 
lum, according as the body is inclined to 
one or other of these ciFects. by reason of 
its organization, of its texture, or of the 
disposition of the fibres of which it is the 
assemblage* For example, water, by in** 
tiodnemg itself within cords, makes the 
lihies twist and become situated oblMjiiely, 
j>iO duces between those fihies such a sepa- 
rario i, as causes the cord to thicken or 
S'vcb, and, by a iieiessarv consequence, to 
s'ioiten. 1'/ie twisted threads, of which 
clolbs are fibricaled, may be considered as 
rorN, which experience, in like inaii- 
nei, a c(>i.:ract'on by the iiclion of humi- 
du' ; wiu'[ic<' It happens th it cloths, espe- 
'CMlJy Wiien wetted tor Ihe Jirst time, coii- 
fnict ill Ihe two direenoi^ ol therr inter- 
set, j.iglhreids; pnp**r, on the contrary, 
wfo.f U inly an i‘j.semJjiage of lilamenls 
^<;ry thirn very short, .ijkI ]ispf!<;cd iric^^ii- 
Wlv in .)i! tipeclitue., lengtiioiis m aii llio 
dip>nisloi s of Us .suifacc- ’o proportion as 
the water, \ y, nsimnUnu oselt between llie 
i>j‘ei\a*i of tf'Ose •.aim; niameots, acts by 
plaeue. them furljicr a^'iiu’er, proceeding 
Irom llie middle towards (he edges. Oit- 
ierent bi'dies have been employed succc.s- 
sr ely in the coustrucLion of hvgrometers, 
c.ioseii from among those in which humi- 
ditv produces the most sensible motions, 
f u, i/>ophers have sought also to measure 
lo«' humidity of the air by the augmcntnlioii 
ol weight undergone by certain siihslimces, 
sucii as a tuft of wool, or portions of salt, by 
absoibirig the water contained in the air. 
ijiil, besides that these methods were in 
thcmse.ies ver^ impcifect, the bodies oni- 
|)loyed were siifijecl to alleralioiis which 
would make Ihem lose their hygrometric 
quality more or less promptly; tliey had, 
therefore, the double inconvenience of beiug 
jiiaccuraie, and not being of long service, 
'fo deduce from hygrometry real advanU 
**^*i!* be put in a state of rivalry 

with the thennomelcr, by presenting a series 
ot exact observations, such as may be com- 
parable in the different hygrometers. The 
celebrated Saussure, to whom wo are in- 
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making this water boil nearly thirty miiiulafi" 
the hairs are then passed through two vesseia 
of puie water, while they are boiling; af- 
terwards they are drawn from their w rapper, 
and separated; then they are suspended to 
dry in the air; after which there only re- 
mains to make choice of those w hich are the 
cleanest, softest, most brilliant, and most 
trans]>arcnt. It is known that humidity 
leiiglhen.s the hair, and that the process of 
drying shortens il. To render botJi these 
effects mor(‘ perceptible, Saussure aliachcci 
one of the two ends of (he hair to a fixed 
point, and the other to the circumference of 
a moveable cylinder, that carries al one of 
its extremities a light index or hand. The 
hair IS bound by a counler-weiglit ol‘ about 
three grains, suspended by a delK alosilk, 
which IS rolled in a contrary way abonUlu; 
same cylinder. In proportion as ihi* lunr 
lengthens or shortens, it causes the cylinder 
to turn III one or the other direction, and by 
.1 necessary consequence, (he Iiltle index 
' Gils likewise, the molums of which aro 
iiteasiired on the cucuinfereiice of a gra- 
dinted circle, aboiiL winch the index per- 
foims ils revolution, as in common clocks. 
Ill this manner a very small variation in the 
length of the hair hecome.s perceptible, by 
the much more considerable motion that it 
occasions in the extremity of the index; 
and it will be easily conceived, that equal 
degrees of expansion, or of contraction in 
the hair, answers to equal arcs described by 
the extremity of the index, To give to the 
scale such a basis as may establish a relatiou 
between all the hygrometers that are coii- 
slructcd upon the same principles, Saussui e 
assumes two fixed lerm.s, one of which is Iho 
exLicme of humidity, and the other that of 
dryness: he determines the first by placing 
the hygromelei* under a glass receiver, the 
whole interior surface of which he had com- 
pletely moistened with water ; the air being 
saturated by this water, acts by its humidity 
upon the hair to lengthen it. l(e moistened 
anew the inter ioi of 'the receiver, as often 
as it was necessary ; and he knew that the 
term of extreme humidity was attained, 
when, by a longer continuance under the 


uic lu- wiicii, oy a longer continuance under the 
® receiver, the hair ceased to extend itself 

obtain the contrary limit of extreme 

The principal a hot and well-dri^ receiver, under which 
'"^hfeh he included the hygromX, w.lh a mcce 

Uon tte i^o“J»''*te. likeJr’SM, hSC co erel 

non, tte dMign of which it to divest it of wiUi a ffxed alkali. This salt bv everc.^ 

3iliSc2!i'i‘tTa^ta n’“‘“'f f •Isabsorbentfaculty upon the^Liaiuinff 

action of humidit. potnt, from the humidity m the surrounding air, muses the 

made atthetame^mMnnl* preparation is hair to contract itself, until it has attained 
her of haira formimr a i »&***!? **t^*u* the ultimate limit of its contrarlion. The 

*] iMtrument is divided into a 
^»t«ng hundred degrees. The aero indicates thp 
fM a ease. The haim serving Uem limit of extreme dryness, and the number 
thus enveloped are oiic hundred that 6f eitrenie humidity, 
mter i^birh 1?hial full of The effect of mouture and of drynesa upon 

^ huw. are modified by those of hiai, 

Of , ^tofitsveight pf sulphate of sods, which act upon it, lojnctimcs ia thpsmm 
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fkwet and »oiAeiimes in a contrary onej so 
that, if it be supposed, for example, that 
the hair is heated about the hygrometer, on 
one part, this air, whose dissolring faculty 
with regard to the water will be augmenteii, 
wifi take away from the hair a portion of 
the water which it had imbibed, thus tend- 
ing to shorten the hair; while, on the other 
part, the heat, by penetrating it, will tend, 
though much more feebly, to lengthen it; 
and ncnce the total effect will be found to 
consiHlof two partial and contrary effects, 
the onehygrometric, the other pyromeliic. 
Jn observaHous which require a certain pre- 
cision, it IS therefore necessary to consult 
the thermometer at the same lime with the 
hygrometer; and on this account, the iii- 
Tcntor has constructed, from ob.servation, a 
table of correction, which will put it in the 
power of philosophers always to ascertain 
the degree of humidity of the air, from the 
effect produced by the heat. 

Dc Luc, who devoted his attention to the 
same object, has followed a different me- 
thod. This philosopher employed for the 
construction of his hygrometers, a very thin 
slip of whale-hone, which performs the same 
otnee as the hair in the hygiometer of 
Saussurc. He kepi this whalo-bonc bent by 
means of a spring, the action of which he 
preterred to that of a weight: he deter- 
mined the degree of extreme liiiniidity, by 
immersing the slip of whale-bone entirely 
under water; and to fix the opposite liinii, 
which is that of extreme dryiifss, be made 
use of calcined lime, which he enclosed 
with the hygrometer under a glass bell. 
The choice of lime is founded on this, that 
the calcination having produced a higher 
degree of dryness, if it be afterwards left to 
coo], so far that it may be placed without 
inconvenience under the glass bell destined 
for the experiment, it will be still found, as 
to sense, in the same state of dryness, since 
it is very slow in acquiring humidity; and 
thus all its absorbent faculty will be em- 
ployed to dry up, by little and little, the air 
contained under the receiver, and to make 
the hygrometer itself past to a state which 
approaches the nearest possible to extreme 
dryness. 

Another hygrometer was suggested by 
the following circumstance: While M. 
Jbowitz was at Dmitriewsk, in Astracan, he 
found on the banks of the Wolga, a thin 
bluish kind of slate, which attracted mois- 
ture remarkably soon, bu( again suffered it 
as soon to escape. A plate of this slate 
weighed, when brought to a red heat, 175 
grams, and, when saturated with water, 
1^47: it had therefore imbibed, between 
complete dryness and the point of complete 
moisture, 7t grains of water. Lowitz sus- 
pended a round thin plate of this slate at 
Hie end of a very delicate balance, fastened 
isithin a wooden frame, and suspended at 
tifa other arm a chain of silver wire, the 
aid of which was made fast to a sliding nut 


that moved up and down in a small groove 
on the ed^re of one side of the frame, H< 
determined, by trial, the position of the mr 
when the balance was in cquilibrio, and whei 
It had ten degrees of over-weight, and di 
yided the space between these two point 
into ten equal parts, adding such anumbo 
more of these parts as might be nece'>sar^ 
When the stone w’as suspetulr d from the om 
arm of the balance, and at the other a weigh 
equal to 175 grains, or the weight of tn( 
stone when perfectly dry, the nui in tin 
groove showed the exrc.ss of weight in gi aim 
when it and the chain were so adjusted lhal 
the balance stood in cquilibrio. A particu- 
lar apparatus on the same principle> as a 
vernier, applied to the niit, showed I he ex- 
cess of weight \ o ten parts of a g rain. Lowitz 
remarked that this hygrometer in continued 
wet weather gave a moisture of rnoio than 
55 grams, and in a continual heat of 11. i 
degrees of Fahrenheit only 1^ degiee of 
moisture. 

The hygrometer thus in\eiil('d by Lowitz 
was, however, attended with 1 his fiuill, that 
it never threw ott themo»siu’*e in the sanui 
degiee as the almospheie berauie drier It 
was a!-io sometimes verv doceUtul, and an- 
nounced moisture when it ought to have ii.- 
dicaUd lhal dr} ness had again begun ti*- 
take place in lie atmosphere. Tv> avoid 
these ineonvenictiees Hocnheiun,. pro- 
poses the following metliod: 

1. Take a square bar of steel ahoui two 
lines in tbickmvis, and Ironi ten to lueive 
inches in length, and joiin il into a kind of 
balance, one arm of which lends m a screw. 
On this sciew let there be screwed a leaden 
bullet of a proper vv»nght, insicad ot the 
common weights that are suspended. 2. 
Take a glass plate about ten inches long, 
and seven inches m breadth, destroy Us 
polish on both sides, free it from all mois- 
ture by rubbing it over with warm ashes, 
suspend it at th^e other end of Uie balance, 
and bring the balance into equilibrium by 
screwing up or down the leaden bullet. 3. 
Mark now the place to which the leaden 
bullet is brought by the screw, as accurately 
as possible, the point of the greatest 
dryness. 4. Then take away the glass plate 
from the balance, dip it completely in water, 
give it a shake that the drops may run off 
from it, and wipe them carefully trom the 
edge. 5. Apply the glass plate thus moist- 
ened again to the balance, and bring the 
latter into equilibrium by screwing the 
leaden bullet. Mark then the place at which 
the bullet stands as the highest degree of 
moisture. 6. This apparatus is to be sus- 
pended in a small box of well dried wood, 
sufficiently large to suffer the glass-plate to 
move up and down. An opening must be 
made in the lid, exactiv of such a size as to 
allow the tongue of the balance to move 
freely. Parallel to the tongue apply a gra- 
duated circle, divided into a number of 
degrees at pleasure from the highest point 
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of dryness to the highest degree of mois. 
ture. The box must be pierced with small 
holes on all the four sides, to give a free 
passage to the air; and to prevent moisture 
from penetrating into the wood by ram, 
when it may be requisite to expose it at a 
window, it must either be lackered or paint- 
cd. To save it at all times from rain, it 
may be covered, however, with a sort of 
roof fitted to it in the most convenient man- 
ner. But all these external appendages may 
be improved or altered as may be tound 
necessary. 

In Mr. Kater’s Hygrometer, the hygro- 
scopic substance is the beard of the grass 
known m the Canaresc language, by the 
name of Oobecua llooloo^ being the Jndro- 
po^on contortuni of liiimseus. It is found 
throughout the Myiiooi counlry • in the 
month ol .lamiory; which i!> the proper time 
to gather it, that it may be dried tor use. 
The frame of the instrument is rectangular, 
and IS constituted oi small square bais of 
brass or silver ; perpendiculai ly to this frame 
and at one end ot it a square plate is sol- 
dered, h'lyin*; a projecting edge to secure 
from injury the index that is tt) turn upon 
it. on the face of the plate a circle is en- 
graved, whose circumtciciice i'* divided into 
one hundred equal parts. The index, which 
is made of tine wiie, and balaiiced as mcely 
as possible, is attachtd to one e\lremily of 
an axis of silver w ire, which lias liberty not 
only to turn, hut to slide freely m the di- 
rection of its length through double conical 
boles 111 two ol the cross bars of the iranic. 
This axis is extended to about half the length 
of the frame; nid has a screw of four teen 
or fifteen th leads upon it, formed b> Iwisl- 
iiig lightly round it a smaller silver wiie 
from left to right: the index is fixed at right 
angles to the coimneiiceraent of this screw ; 
and a loop and drop made of fine gohl wiie 
is so formed, that when suspended from the 
axis, it may slide alon^ the screw with per- 
fect freedom, and by the number of threads 
it runs over, indicate the number of com- 
plete revolutions of the index. The end of 
the axis farthest from the index is conical 
(enlarging outwards), and has a notch in it 
to receive one end of the beard of the Oo- 
beena Hoolop^ which may be confined there 
by the pressure of a sliding ring. The other 
end of the beard is fasteum bv means of a 
similar sUt and ring at the fuither extremity 
of the frame ; this part of the apparatus 
being stisceptiblo of adjastment by a screw. 

By tJiis contrivance the gradual expansion 
or contraction of the hygrometric substance 
will communicate a rotatory motion to the 
Index, in such manner that while the gra- 
duated circle shows the divisions under a 
hundred, the loop and drop will indicate 
with equal precision the number of coin- 

? lete revolutions of buudteds on the scale. 
*hns, at the same time that the grass is 
superior to any other substance hitherto dis- 
covered for hygrometric purposes, the in- 
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strument makes eleven or twelve revofit* 
tioiiH $ whereas Saussure's makes little more 
than one revolution. 

Mr. Kater recommends that all observa- 
tions made with this hygrometer be reduced 
to what they would have been had the scale 
consisted of one thousand parts, or ten re- 
volutions of the index: a cirelimstaiue 
which cannot always be insured by the con- 
struction of the instrument, and the deler- 
iiiiiiatioii of the extremes of dryness and 
moisture, 'fhe whole apparatus may he 
made and fixed in a poiiable case of thrre 
inches long. II is almost iirmecessary to re- 
mark, that Mr. Katei's apjiiratu^ rtlnvh in 
remarkably simple, will .serve tu!i us well 
for many other hygrometrir suh>,hui< es, as 
for the Oob<‘ena flooha, 

GHOSCI^PE. ^ee Tlviiitoitr ni- 

HYLA, III ancient geography, a i,ver of 
Mysia Minor, \n \Uiic»i tlyl'is, the l.iunms 
boy ot IJer^-iiies, m,js diouaed. 

In /ooloir>, a tribe of the 
genus Apn, in tlie eiiloniologie system of 
rabncius. See \ii»is. 

II \ LEG, maslroiogv, the stgiiificiitor. 

IIYLOZOISTS, tonneil i>{ /// /tZer, and 

fojs fife, the name of a s;c( ot atheists 
among the ancient Greek philosophers, who 
held matter to be aniinaied; iiiaiiitaining 
lint mat:ei had some natural perception, 
without animal sensation, or retlection in 
itself considered ; but that this imperfect 
Ji/e occasioned that organiiAatioii whence 
sensation and reflection afterwards arose. 
Of these, some held only one life, which 
they cali(*d a nature, presiding regu- 
laily and iii\arinbly over the whole corpo- 
real uuivcise, which they repi'i5‘*<'nted as n 
kind oflarge plant or vegetable: these were 
called the cosniopUstic and stoical atheists, 
because llie stoicsjheld such a na 1 n»'e, though 
many of Iheni .supposed it to be the iiistni- 
meiil of the Deify. Others thought that 
«‘very particle of matter was endued with 
life, and made the mundane system to de- 
pend upon a certain mixture of chance and 
plastic or orderly nature united together. 

IIY'MEN {Hj/men, enh, wi. v(ji,yiv, from 
Hymen, the god of marriage, because this 
membrane is supposed to be entire before 
marriage or copulation). The hymen is a 
thin membrane of a semilunar or circular 
form, placed at the entrance of the vagina, 
which it partly closes. It has a veuy diffc- 
rcnl appearance in ditTercnt women, hut It is 
generally, though not always, found in vir- 
gins, and is very properly esteemed the test 
ot virginity, being commonly ruptured in 
the first act of coition ; and the remnants of 
the hymen are called the carunculae myrtU 
formes. The hymen is also peculiar to the 
human species. There are two circum- 
stances relating to the hymen which require 
medical assistance. It is sometimes of such 
a strong ligamentous texture that it cannot 
be ruptured, and prevents the CoiinBxion 
between the sexes. It is also lometimcs im- 
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Tiwfotair, vi\\K^\\^ tlic cntrancfi into 

iUc vagina, and preventing any discharge 
from the ufcru.s; ImiI hoHj these cases are 
i*AlreineIy rair. If the iiymcri be of an uii- 
naturally finn lo.vlii'e, bill perforate, though 
perhaps with .i \»‘ry small opening, the in- 
cons'eiiiences thence arising will not be dis- 
covered beloie the lime of marriage, when 
they may be removed by a crucial incision 
made Ihrongli it, taking caic not to injure 
the adjoining pails. 

But the iinpcrforalion of the hymen will 
prodme its inconveniences when the person 
begins to mcnstriialc. For tlie mciislritous 
blood, being sccicled from the uterus at 
each period, and not evacuated, the patient 
siilfcrs much pain from the distention of the 
parts, many titr«ange symptoms and appeat- 
anccs arc occasioned, and suspicions inju- 
rious to her reputation arc often enter- 
tained. Ill a case of tins kind, for which 
Dr. Denman uas consnlfeJ, the young wo- 
man, who was Iwciily-tno years of age, hav- 
ing inari> uteiinc complaints, with the ab- 
domen enlarged, was suspected to be pieg- 
naiil, IhoiigJi she persevered in asserting the 
contrary , and had never menstruated. When 
she was prevailed upon to submit to an ex- 
auiinatioii, the tircumscribed tumour of the 
uteius was found to leacli as high as the 
navel, and the external parts were stretched 
by a round soil substance at the entrance of 
the vagina, in such a manner as to resemble 
that appearance which they have when the 
head or a child is parsing ihrougli them: 
but there w as no entrance uUo iTie v gina. 
On the following morning an incision was 
carefully made through the hymen, which 
had a llesh^ apji^arance, and was thickened 
in proportion to its distention. Not less 
than four pounds of blood, of the colour and 
consistence of (ar, were discharged ; and the 
tumefaction of the ahdomditwas immediately 
removed. Several stellated incisions were 
afterwards made through the divided edges, 
which IS a very necessary part of the opera- 
tion; and care was taken to prevent a rc-* 
union of the hymen till the next period of 
menstruation, after which bhe sutlered no 
ificonveiiicirce. The blood discharged was 
not putrid or coagulated, and sccmeo^lo have 
undergone no other change, after iU secre- 
tion, but what was occasioned by the ab- 
sorption of its more fluid parts. Some cau- 
tion is required when the hymen is closed in 
those who are in adv anced age, unless the 
membrane be distended by the confined men- 
ses; as the aboio writer once saw an in- 
alance of ip^mmalion of the peritonaeum 
being immediately produced after the opera- 
tion, of which the patient died as in the true 
puerperal fever, and^ no other reason could 
be assigned for the disease. 

The carunculia myrlifprmcs, by their 
elongation and enlargement, someliines be- 
come very painful and troublesome. 

mmskvs and Hymkv, the god of 
.IIM^rriage among th« Grce^, was son of Bac- 
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chus and Venus, or, of Apollo and one of 
the musrs. The people of Athens instituted 
festivals in his honour, and solemiily invok^ 
him at their niipliai.s as the Latins had their 
'I'halassius. Hymen was generally repre- 
KciilCii ns crowned with flowers, holding a 
bii riling torch lu one hand, and in the other 
a vest of a purple colour. It was supposed 
that he always attended at nuptials; for, if 
not, mati inionuil connections were fatal, 
and emied in the most dreadful calamities; 
.and lienee people ran about, and called aloud. 
Hymen i Hymen’ ^ . 

tlVMTiXyB. liOCUKt-tree. In botany a 
geiuis of the class dccandria, order ino- 
uogyuia (alyx fivc-parlcd ; petals five, 
nearly equal; style twisted upwards; legunc 
filJciI w ith farinaceous pulp. Three species, 
two natives of South America, one of Mada- 
gascai . Of these, IJ. Carhai il, an American 
tree, sixty feet high, and three in diameter, 
IS the most worthy of notice, 'i’he leaflets 
aie coriaceous, leaves stiirand smooth, stand- 
ing in pairs wilh peduiiclcd flowers in pani- 
cles. 'fhe larger roots secrete a yellowish 
red, transparent gum, which is the gum- 
auime of the shops, and affords an excellent 
varnish when dissolved in rectified spiilts. 
See Antvif Gum. 

HVME\K'AL\ s. (^'fxtvrci'^), A marriage 

HYMRNE'AN./song (Pope). 

H Y M KN F/ A L.1 «. Pertaining to marrmge 

HY]MENF;AN.j (Pope). 

HYMFiNOPAPPUS. Jn botany, a genus 
of the class syngenesia, order polygamns 
a?(jiialis. Ilecejitacle naked ; seeds crowned 
with many chaffy leaves ; caly5^ many-leaved, 
spreading. One species — a native of Caro- 
lina, with terminal corymb and highly 
odorous flowers. 

IIYMENOPHY'LLUM In botany, a ge- 
nus of the class cryptogamia, order filiccs. 
Fructification in marginal, somewhat ex- 
erted crowded dots, scaled on a small co- 
lumn, within the two-valved, flattisli, straight 
involu case which opens outwardly. Twenty 
species, of which one only is indigeniou# to 
our own country, and from its having been 
found wild first of all at Tunbridge, speci- 
fically named, H. tunbridgense. 

HYMENO PTEKA. In zoology, the fifth 
order in the class in sectre, according to the 
Linm an arrangement. See Zoology. It is 
thus ordinally arranged: wings four, mem- 
branaceous: femdes mostly armed with a 
sting. 

HYMETTUS, in ancient gcogfaphy^ a 
mountain of Attica, near Athens ; famous 
for its marble quarries, and for its excellent 
honey. 

HYMN, a spng, or ode, in honour of 6odi 
or a poem proper to be sung, composed in 
honour of some deity. See Oon, and Song. 
The word is Greek, y/A/of, formed of 

the verb ceMro^ J ceMrate, Isidore, 
on this word, remarks, Giat hymn is pro- 
perly a song of joy, full of the praises of 
God s by which, according to him, it is dis- 
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tin^uislied from (hrena^ which U a mourn- 
ing oong, full of lamentation. 

The hymns or odes of the ancients, ffene- 
ralivcottWcd of three stanzis or couplets : 
the first called slroplie, thfe second anti- 
sirophe, and the lastepode. 

Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, is said to 
have been the first that composed h^iniis to 
be sunpr in churches: he wav followed by St. 
Ambrose. Most of those in the liomaii Bre- 
viary were composed by Prudentuis, They 
have been translated iii^o French verse by 
Messrs. De Port Royal. The Te Heum is 
also commonly called a hymn, though it be 
not in verse ; so also is the (Ilona iii excclsis. 

Ill the Greek Liturgy there arc Rmr kinds 
of hymns; bul then the word is nol taken 
in the sense ot a praise ofi'ered in,yojrse, but 
simply of laud, or praise. The angelic 
hymn, or (Ilona in e\celsis, makes the first 
kind; the trisagion the second, the cherubic 
hymn liie thud, and the hymn of victory 
and (riuiiiph, called iToviXii*', the last. 

To Hymn, i'. a. To praise in 

song; to worship with hymns (Milton). 

To Hymn, v. n. To sing songs of adora- 
tion (MtUon). 

H Y'MMt'Vff. (V'’ L K elating to hymns. 

IIY'O. In anatomy aaiiies compounded of 
this word belong to muscles which originate 
from, or arc inserted into, or coiuiected with 
the os hyoides; as, hyo-glossus, hyo-pha- 
ryngeus, genio-hyo-glovsus, &r. 

H YO B \'\' C H B. In botany a gciii^ of the 
class didynamiu, order angiosperini. Calyx 
se>en-lea\cd ; enrol ringeat, without imv 
lower lip ; capsule two celled, many seeded. 
One species. A scarlet parasylic plant of the 
C:i|>e, with ovale oblong branches. 

()-GLOhi>US. (^cralo-^lossiis of Doug- 
las. Basio*cerato-choiidro-gTossusuf Albiniis. 
A muscle situated at the side, between the os 
hyoides and the tongue. It arises from the 
basis, but chiefly from the corner of the os 
hyoides, ruiuiing latersdlj^ and forwards to 
the tongue, which it pulls inwards and duwu- 
wards. 

HYO'lDESos, (Byoides^ from the 

Greek letter v, and oiio;, likeness. This bone, 
whicii is situated between the root of the 
tongue and the Uryxik, derives its name 
from its si^jaosed rescmmlaace to the (Tfeek 
letter v, and is by some writers describiMi 
along with the parts cdhtdiiied in the mouth. 
Ruysch has seen the liklments of the bone 
so ossified, the os hyoides 

was iotned to the tempprai h^nev by anchy- 
lodi* }n deseribifilt Ibis h^ne, it may be 
distingutshed into ns'liodyfl horns, and ap- 
endic^ The is the middle and 

roadestpart of th^ibone, so placed, that il 
may be easily felt wit|t the finger in the fore 
part of the tlucoat. Ilafore part, which is 
^placed iowarda the iongiic, is irregularly 
eiipvex, and its inner surface, which is turned 
towards the larynx, is unecmally concave. 
The cornua, or horns, which are flat and a 
little beat, are considerably longer than the 
VOL. VI. 
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body of the bone, and may be said to form 
the sides of the v. These horns are thickest 
near the body of the bone. At the extremity 
of oacii is observed a round tubercle, from 
which a ligament passes to the thyroid car- 
tilage. The appendices, or lesser horns, 
cornua miuor i, as they are called by some 
writers, arc two small* processes, which iti 
their size and shape are somewhat like a 
grain of wheat. Tli«‘y rise up from the arti- 
culations of the cornua with the body of the 
bone, and are sometimes connected with tlie 
styloid process on each side by means of a 
ligament. It is nut uiiu'.ual to find small 
portions of bone on these ligaments; and 
Huysch, as we have already observed, has 
seen them completely ossified. In the foetus, 
almost the whole of the bone is m a cartila- 
inous state, excepting a small point of 
one in the middle of its body, and in each 
of its horns. The appendices do not begin 
to appear till after birth, and usually remain 
cartilaginous many years. The os hyoides 
serves to support the tongue, and affords 
attachment to a variety ot muscles, some of 
which perform the motions of the tongue, 
white others act on the larynx and fauces. 

HVOPHARrNGKUS, , from 

•.yo'iA'n., tile hyoid bone, and the pha- 

rynx). A muscle so called from its origin in 
the os hoides, and its insertion in the pha- 
rynx. 

HYOSCrAMUS, (ffj^oHciamus, i. m. 
v'^SKvnfxo;; froiii i/;, a swine, and xva/xo;, a 
beau, so named because hogs cat it as a me- 
dicine, or it may be because the plant is 
hairy and bristly like a swine). Faba siiilla, 
Uenuane. Hog's bean. 

In botany a genus of the class pentandria, 
order moiiogynia. Corol f utiueJ-form, ob- 
tuse, irregular; stamens inclined; capsule 
covered with a Ud, two-celled. Eight spe- 
cies: chiefly natives of the Levant and 
Palestine. One common to our own country. 
U. niger, found in water, with sinuate 
leaves claiping the stems, and sessile flowers. 
The smell of this'mdigeiious plant isatrou^ 
and peculiar: live leaves, when bruised, 
emit somewhat of the odour of tobaccos to 
the taste they , arc mild and mucilaginous. 
It is a poweriul narcotic poison, and many 
instances of its delcterltMM effects are re- 
corded by different authors. Nevertheless, 
the extract of the seeds, under proper ma- 
nagement, may be safely employed ; and it- 
has this advantage over narcotics in genera), 
that it never renders the bowels costive, but, 
on the contrary, gently opens them. 

HY'OSERIS. Ill botany a genus of the 
class synquenesia, order polygaiuia aiqualis. 
Kcceptacid naked ; calyx invested with 
scales; down double; the outer capillary, 
inner of chaffy awns. Eight sjiecies; five 
stemless; three caulescent; all natives of the 
soutii of Europe, or Barbary, but one H. pre- 
nanthoides, which is an American plapt. 

HYOTHYHOID.^, compounded of 
hoides, and thyroides, in auaiofiiy, a pair 
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of rnttuitof of the larynx; vhicli, ftriiteg 
from tke anfterior part of the hyoidei^ Ore 
inaerled into tke cartilag^o thyroido*. They 
serve es antag^onlsts to the i^temotkyroides, 
and Uft up the thyroid cartilage. 

To HY1\ r. a. (harharowsly conttaeied 
from hvpoehendriac). To make melancholy ; 
to dispirit (Spectator). 

HYPA'LLAGE, amoaff ^grammarians a 
speoicft of hyperhaton, con^iisting iti a mutuai 
perniutatioa of one ease for another. Thus 
Virgil bays, dare classibus austros, for dare 
classes aiislris ; and agam, necdum illis labra 
admovi, for necdum flla^labris admovi. 

IIYVA'NTE, or Hyverpaiste, a name 
given by the Greeks to the feasl of the pre- 
sentation of Jesus in the temple. This word, 
which signifies Jowly or humble meeting, 
was ^iveii to this feast fiom the niertiug of 
old Simeon und Anna the prophetess ui the 
temple when Jesus was brought thither. 

HY'PATFi, in the ancient niiisic. an ap- 
pellation given to the lowest chord oi sound 
of a tetrachoid. The word is Greek, 
which some Latm interpreters translate by 
supreme ; as they tiaiislatc by uilinta or 
iina. Dr. Wallis says, that the first cor Iriiers 
of these names took, coiitiary to our custom, 
the grave for the highest place, and the 
acute for the lowest of their scheme v 

The ancients also used fiypale-hypafon^ 
for the lowest chord of the lowest tetra- 
cbord: and ifppate-meson for the first or 
loweat note of the mean tetrachord 

Hy'PCETHROS, in ancient LVchifecliire, 
a kind of temple open at the lop, and theiehy 
exposed to the air. 

HYPA'TfA, an iJIustiious female, was the 
daughter of Theon, an eminent philosopher 
and mathematician, at Alexanuria, whom 
she succeeded in the government of that 
famous school ; she had a number of disci- 
ples, among whom was the celebrated bishop 
Synedus. ^«he explained to her hearers (says 
Socrates, an eccleiiasticaJ historian of the 5th 
century, born at Constantinople) the several 
sciences that go under the general nsipe of 
philosophy; for which reason there was a 
conduonce to her, from all parts, of those 
who made philosophy their delight and 
study. Never wus woman more cavessed by 
the public, and yet never had woman a more 
unsj^tted character. She was held as an 
oracle for her wisdom, for which she was 
consulted by the magistrates in all important 
cases; a circumstance which often drew her 
among the greatest i oncoiirse of men, with- 
out the least censure of her manners. In 
■hort, when Ntcephorus intended to pass the 
highest compliment on the princess Eudocia, 
he thought he could not do it better than by 
oallini her another Hypatia. 

While Hynalia thus reigned the brightest 
ornament or Alexandria, Orestes was go- 
vernor of that place for the emperor Thee* 
dodus, and Cyril was bishop or patriarch. 
Oresloi, having had a liberal education, 
eeuM not but lidmiro Hypatia ; and as a wise 
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g^emoT often consttlted her. This, together 
with an aversion which Cyril had against 
Orestes, proved fatal to the lady. About 500 
monks assemblinff, attacked the governor 
one day, and woiHd have killed him, had he 
not been rescued by tiie townsmen; and the 
respect which Orestes had for Hvpatia caus- 
ing her to be traduced among the Chiisfian 
multitude, they dragged her^oni her ihair, 
tore her in pieces, and burnt her liiubs. This 
happened about the year 415. 

IlYPATOIDES, the general name given 
by the Greeks to their deep, or bass sounds, 
to distinguish them from the mrsoides, or 
middle sounds, and the iictouls, or high 
sounds. 

HVPETOt^M. Mild CUM . n. In botany 
a genius of the eJas* fefandr^a, o.d *: 
nia. fal^x t'» o-lea^cdf pr-fuFs four the t no 
outer hi oader ; fruit a cihtjne. four spi - 
nes, natives of the soutJi ui Europe-: low 
herbaceous plant, with flown s *. llic 

juice of the plant employed some medical 

practitionei* '^s a narcotic. 

IlYFKliATK. 'In botany a geuiis of the 
class polyganiia, order monoena. falyx 
five-lcaied ; enrol five-pctaljco ; ftaiucnts 
eight; fciigma deliericd, (liree-udeil; driijie 
one seeded. One sj)ecic.s ; a Jamaica shrub 
with c^rect, leafv branches. 

HY'FKH, a Gicek preposition of cnnipo- 
sUioii, denoting excess, its litcial siguili- 
cation being above or bepond. 

In music, we often incef with words be- 
ginning with Hyper, as j/pper-oeotfan^ ahov e 
theGilolian; Upperdorian^ ijbove the dori- 
an 5 Upperlolaeovy snpcr-exccllent ; Uypvr^ 
ionianj above the Ionian; IJjtjperphrpgian, 
above the Phrygian, &c. 

H YPERA'NTHEHA. In botany, a genus 
of the class decandria, order inonogynia. 
Calyx five, parted; petals h\e, unequal, in- 
serted into the calyx ; legume three-valved, 
swelling into protuberances ; seeds winged. 
Four species, natives of India, or South 
America. 

HYPERBATON, or Hyperbasis, in 
grammar and rhetoric, is a transposition, or 
a figurative construction, inverting the na- 
tural and proper order of the terms of a 
discourse. 

The word is or derived 

of i5w<f&nyta/, transgredior, I go beyond; 
formed of ultra, beyond, and/£«*vtt, eo, 

I go. 

The h^mrbalon, Longinus observes, is 
no other than a transposal of sentiments, or 
words, out of the natural order and method 
of discourse, and always implies great vio- 
lence, or strength of passion, wmeh natu* 
rally hurries a man out ofUnmH, and dis- 
tracts him variously. Thucydides is very 
liberal in hyperbatons. 

HYPE'RBOLA, one of the conic sectioni, 
being that which is made by a plane which 
cuts the opposite side of the cone produced 
above the vertex, or, by a plane which 
makes a greater angle with the base than 
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tlid opuotit^ cone In 

this figure the squares o-f ^ ordinates are 

f reater than* Or eoree^d the, rectangles un^ 
er the parameters and abscissas, whence 
iht tkm^me hpperlfoh. ^ „ 

4f^ meM propertUn of the ffppefMa. 

1. The squares of the ordinates of any 
diameter, are to each other, as the rec«* 
tangles of their abscissas. 

2 , As ibe square of any diameter is to the 
square ot ils conjugate, so is the rect^gle 
of two abscissas, to the square of their or- 
dinate. 

3. The distance between the centre and 
the focus, IS equal to the distance between 
the extremities of the tranverse and conju- 
gale axes. 

4. The difference of two lines drawn from 
the foci to meet in any pomt curve, 

is equal to the transverse axes. 

5. All the parallelograms iiiacribed be- 
tween the four conjugate hyperbolas, are 
equal to one another, and each equal to the 
rectangle of the two axes. 

6. The rectangles of the parts of two pa- 
rallel lines, terminated by the curve, are to 
one another, as the rectangles of the purls 
of any other two parallel lines, any where 
cutting the foiraer. Or the rectangles of 
the parts of two intersecting lines^ are as 
the squares' of their parallel diameters, or 
squares of their parallel tangents. 

7. All the parallelograms aie equal which 
are formed between tlie asymptotes and 
curve, by lines parallel to the asymptotes. 
For other properties, see the article 
and for the measure of hyperbolas, 
their arcs, &c. consult Hutton’s Meiiau- 
ratioii. 

Hv pnRBOT.A (Acute), one whose asymp- 
totes make an acute angle. 

HYFEnnoLA (Ainbigenal), is that which 
has one of its infinite legs failing within an 
angle formed by the asymptotes, and the 
other falling without that angle. 

li YFERBOXA (Deficient); is a curve having 
only one asymptote, Khough two hyperbolic 
legs runaing out infimtely by the sm of the 
asymptote, but contrary ways. 

HYmaaouA (Equilateral^. See Bmofjbe- 
tbWal HYYmaoxte. 

HYF3iirBoi.As (infinite), or Htpecbdaeof 
the higher kinds,, anr e^resMU or defined 
by geaenil' equafionnoihQiljte ter that of the 
eoAse or conuiton^ only having 

general onponenti, the particular 

numeral ones^ bofi so that ttteanm of those 
on one side of cbei q,iie8tion,» ia equal to the 
sum of those on the (Me. Such^ as, 

(d+,4?)", whecOarand jrare 
the ahtcteavnid oftfiiMi to tteYonis or dia- 
meter of Ibe itowi + 

fke^alteifii* s rs^taken oO one aSYkno- 
tote^. mrd the ordbate p tfarallel fo im 
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H^PEHBOLfi, in rheterlr^ a _ 
whereby the truth and reality of thinge i 
excessively eithef enlarged or dimiiusfaed#* 
Lord Kaims ohaerfos; that an object nneom^ 
mon with respect to tease, either very great 
of its kind or very ttetb, strikes us with 
surprise ; and ihio emotkOn forces upon the 
mind a momentary eonvietiouy that the ob<- 
ject is greater or less than itis in reality, 
the sAiiie elfect precisely gttends figurative 
grandeur or littleness $ and hence the hy- 
perbole, which expresses this momentary 
conviction. A writer, taking advaiktage of 
tilts natural delusion, enriches his descrip- 
tion greatly by the hyperbole: and the 
reader, even in his coolest moTnents, relishes 
this figure, being sensible lhat it is the 
operation of nature ujwn a warm fancy. 

It cannot have escaped observatum, that 
a writer is generally more successful in mag- 
nifying by a hyperbole than in diminishing. 
The reason is, that a minute object con- 
tracts the mind, and fetters its powers of 
imagination ; but that the mind dilated and 
inflamed with a grand object, moulds ob- 
jects for its gratification with great faciiity. 
Longinus, with respect to a diminishing hy- 
perbole, cites the following ludicrous thought 
from a comic poet. “ He was owner of a hit 
of ground not larger than a Lacedemonian 
epistle.” But, for the reason now given, 
the hyperbole has by far the greater force 
in magnifying objects; of which take the 
following examples: 

For all the land which thou seest, to thee 
will 1 give it, and to thy seed for ever. And 
1 will make thy seed as the dust of the earth : 
so that if a man can number the disst of tho 
earth, then shall thy seed also bo numbered. 

xiii. 15, 16. 

Ilia vel intactai segotisper summa volaret 
G-rarawa : nee teneras cuvsu hesisset aristas^ 
JSneid^riL 808 * 

— * - ■ ■ atque imo haratbri ter gmrgitel 
vastos 

Sorbet in abruptum fluetus^ rursusque teib 
auras 

Erigit aiternos, etsideTa verherat uaddi 

Mfteid. iif. 4%U 

-«^~horrificif jaxta tonat AStna ruintSy 

Interdumque ateam proruoipit ad oitherai 

AiiheDi, 

TttrbMiefiimantem piooo et ehndcaite firrilia » 
Attollitque giobos flammaiium, et sidera 
lamhit. JS!8«ridl iii. 57K 

Hyperboles; sayi SeueCa, lie without de- 
ceiving ; they lead the mind to truth by fic- 
tions: iheycohvey the tehtiinettt intended^ 
though by expressing it in terms Which ren- 
der It increihble. TOe hyperbole premises 
too ufueh; ktt' ordbr to make you conceive 
enough.' There is nothing faulty in an hy- , 
perbolW,'Wiibh It is ult^^ fi&em, as Quintilllani 
says, that it be not ullr^ rnodm^ 

Aritedib observes, that hyperboles dri^ 
the fdfiourite figures of young authora, Wlid; 
fovc^ ejktcsa aw exa'ggef htion « hut t&at |pii^ 
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loflophrrs riioiild not use them without a 
great deal of reserve. ' 

The pitch to which an hyperbole may be 
carried, is a point of great delicacy? to 
carry it too far, is to destroy it ; it is of the 
nature of a bow-string, which by immo- 
derate tension, slackens; and frequently 
has an effect quite contrary to that intended. 

Those hyperboles are best, which arc la- 
lent, and arc not taken for hyperboles. For 
this reason, they should scarce ever be used 
but 111 a passion, and in the middle of some 
important incident: such is the hyperbole 
of Herodotus, sneaking of the Lacedemo- 
nians, who fought at Thermopj la* : ‘They 
defended themselves, for some lime, with 
the arms that were left them, and at last 
with their hands and teelh: till the Barba- 
rians, continually shooting, buried them, as 
it were, with their arrows.' ^ow what 
likelihood is there, that naked men should 
defend themselves nil h their hands and teeth 
against armed men ; and that so many per- 
sons should be buried under their enemies' 
arrows? Yet does Ihere appear some pro- 
bability 111 the thing, by reason it is not 
sought for the sake of the hgure; but the 
hyperbole seems to arise out of the subject 
itself. 

UYPFiRUO'LlC Conoin, a solid formed 
by the revolution o1 an hyperbola about iU 
axis: it is otherwise called an hyperboloid. 

U YPcnuoLicCvLivDRoin, asoiid formed 
by the rcvoliUiuii of an hyperbola about its 
conjugate axis, or hue through the centre 
perpendicular to the trail verse 'xis, 

llvBGABOLic liOGAKiinw, H logarithm so 
called, as being similar to the asymptotic 
spaces of the hyperbola. The hyperbolic 
logarithm of a number, is to the common 
logarithm, as 2*3025850929940457 to 1, or 
as 1 to *4342944819032518. The first in- 
vented logarithms, by Napier, are of the 
hy|ierbolic kind; and so are Kepler’s. See 
LoGARlTini. 

HYPKRBO'LlCAL.\^ n 

H YFEHBO'LIC. J hyperbola,) 

1. Belonging to the hyperbola; having the 
nature of a hyperbola {jGrew). 2. (from 
kyporbolp.) Exaggerating or extenuating 
beyond Wl {^oyle), 

H YPERbO'LlC ALLY, ad, I . In form of 
a hypc^rbola. 2. With exaggeration or ex- 
tenuation {Brown), 

. HYPJBRBO'LIFORM. a, {hyperbola and 
format Latin.) Having the form, or nearly 
the form of the hyperbola. 

UYPERBQ'RBAN. a, {hyperboreuSf Lai.) 
Northern. 

HYPBRCRFTIC. s* {ii^tf and 
A critic e^tact or copious beyond use or rea- 
son {Dryim)* 

HYPERCEFTIC AL. a. (from hypereriiic.) 
Criticnl beyond necessity or use {Sw^). 

HYFERlAt in ancient geography, the 
seat of the Phlsaceank, near the Cyclops, 
it is thought to have been the island of 
Midita, or Mattn. 
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HYPEHICUM, {ffypertmmj.n. 
tifom over, and tixui, ah image or 
spectre; so named because it was thought 
to have power over afJ to drive away evil 
spirits). St. John’s wort. 

In botany a genus of the class polyadcl- 
phia, order pplyandria. Calyx five-parted, 
inferior ; petals iiv * ; filaments numerous, 
in thiee or five sets, united at the base; 
capsnlainauy seeded. Eighty seven species 
scattered over the globe, of which nine or 
ten aie common to our country. The whole 
may be partitioned into those, 

A with five styles. 

H three styles; calyx very entire. 

C — three styles ; calyx and bractes 
with glamliihir serratures. 

j) two styles. 

If. perfoliaium, with three styles, stem 
somewhat two-edged, leaves ovate and 
clasping the stem, and cymed, sessile 
flowers, a native of our own country, was, 
on account of its supposed medicinal vir- 
tues, greatly esteemed by the anciont!», but is 
now very rorely used. The late London Phar- 
macopoeia ret.itn the flowers on account of 
the great proportion of resinous oily matter, 
ill which the medical efficacy of the plant is 
supposed to reside. 

One of the most lieautifiil species is H. 
hircinum. Fetid St. John’s wort, a native 
of Sicily, with lanceolate acute leaves, for 
which sec Nat, Hist. Pi. CXXIX. 

HYPER IDES, an orator of Greece, was 
the disciple of Plato and Isocrates, and go- 
verned the republic of Athens. He d«*feiided 
with great zeal and com age the liberties of 
Greece; but was put to dearli by Aiitipatcr’s 
order, 322 B.C.^ He coinposed many ora- 
tions, of which only one now remains. He 
was one of the ten celebrated Greek 04*a- 
tors. 

HYPRRMETRR. s. (iffrp and /iXITjfoV,) 
Any thing greater than the standard re- 
quires {Ai£). 

HYPERMNESTRA, in fabulous history, 
one of the fifty daughters of Danaus, king 
of Argos. She alone refused to obev the 
cruel order Danaus had given to ail his 
daughters, to murder their husbands the 
first night of their marriage ; and therefore 
saved the life of Lynceus, after she had 
made him promise not to violate her vir- 
ginity. Danaus, enraged at her dnobe- 
dience, confined her closely inprison, whence 
Lynceus delivered her sometime after. 

hyperostosis. (BTyperaMfotfo^ Is, f. 

; from vvifff Upon, and sfim, a 
bone.) See Exostosis. 

HYPEROXYMURIATICACID. See Mu- 
riatic Acid. 

^ HYPEROXYMURIATS. SeoMnniATS. 

HYPER SARCO'SIS. (pvtfgAaxufP'ic^) The 
growth of fungous or proud fle& {ff'ioem) 

HY'PHEN, in grammar, an aecen. 
or character, which im|^es« that two wordt 
are to be joined, or connected into one corns 
pound word. As, mal-admiuistration, Ac** 
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Hypheaft serve also to connect the syllables 
oJf such word^ as are divided by the end of 

the line. , ■ 

HYPHYDRA. I** botany a^eniw of tho 
class Monoecia, order gynandna. Male: 
calyx oue-lcafed, Ihrec-paried ; corolless; 
stamens six, inserted above the germ. Fern, 
calyxless; corolless; sl^^e triangular, ^lUi 
three stigmas; capsule one^ellod, three- 
;valved, seed single. One species i a Guiana 
plant, growing under water, with ttowers 
111 beads. 

HYPNOTICS. (I/ypnotica, ac. Micamen- 
ta, Iroui vr.u,, to sleep ) >ec Am>- 

OYNKb. 

HYPNIJM. Feather-moss, in botany a 
genus of the class cryplogamia, order mu- 
sic. Capsule ovale-obiong ; fringe double, 
outer of sixteen broadish teeth ; inner a 
variously divided membrane; vCttliniooth ; 
fruit lateral. Ninety -three species, of which 
seventy-six are Liidlgeiious to our own 
country, and for the most part found in 
deep, and otherwise barren shades; hut a 
few grow wild on old walls. They may he 
thus hiib-di sided ; 

A. Capsules erect ; shoots cyliiidnc. 

fi. Capsules erect; shoots flat; leaves 
two-rowed. - - 

C. Capsule drooping; leaves two-rowed. 

D. Capsule drooping; leaves imbricate 
every way. 

E. Capsules drooping; leaves spreading 
every way. 

F. Capsule drooping; leaves falcate, 
pointing one way. bee Nat, Hist. Pi. 
CXXXVII. 

HVPETlIREt in ancient architecture, 
iwo rows of pillars surrounding, and ten at 
each face of any temple, &c. with a peris- 
tyle within of six columns. 

ll\PO, Cvo a Greek preposition retained 
in the composition of many words brought 
from that language, and literally denoting 
beneath, under* This particle is compounded 
with many Greek words used by ancient mu- 
sical writers, as Hypodorian, 
Il^ypthieniOHyffypo-l^fdiau^&c^ 
proslambmontenos, the name given to the 
chord added by Guido to the ancient scale, 
and which is a tone lower than the Pradaw- 
buHomenes, pr lowest sound of the Greeks. 

IIYPOMMA, n. UTTQ'iifAa ; 

from under, and atfM, blood, because 
the bloc^, is under the conpea.) An effusion 
of red blopA into the chambers of the eye. 

HYPa<2A]irSTXJM, anioimthe Greeks and 
Eomauf, ' n tubtexnuieotif place, where was 
afunum to beat the.beths^ The word is 
Greek, formed of tiie preposttion ir.o, under, 
and Hie., verb h««w, to burn. Another sort of 
hypocaisitttm was altwdofkilnto heat their 
winter parlours. , ^ 

HYfoCUtmi Cat»«ear. In botany, 
aituOUB of thd class syngeuesla, order poly- 
gainia ttfualis. Receptacle chaffy; calyx 
fomewhat imbricate ; down feathery. Five 
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species ; three of them common to the fiddi 
and pastures of our own country. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC Regions, C« cgione« 
hypochondriacal, from under, and 
a cartilage.) They are situated one on each 
side of the epigastric region, being the sjiaccs 
ill the abdomen that are under the cartilage*^ 
of the spurious ribs. 

hypochondri acal.! a. (frombypo- 
HYPOCHONDltrAC, J chondras.) 1 
Melancholy; disoidered in the imagiiialioii 
(Decay of Piety). li>. Producing melancholy 
(Bacon)! 

II YpOCilONDUI ASIS, (hypochondriasis, 
is, f, viro')(ayopifij^ ; froill 'no;, OIIC who 

is hipped. Hypochondriac affections. A 
genus of diseases in the class neuroses and 
order adyuamiic of Cullen ; cli.iractcrized 
by dyspepsia; languor and want of eiu^rgy ; 
dejection of mind, and ap^irchcnsiunof ev il, 
more especially respecting health, without 
sufticieut cause; with a inelanchoric tem- 
perament. 

HYPOCl'STIS, (hypocistis, idh, f. 
from :yTo, under, and the cist us.) See 
Hvpot isriois Sucrus. 

HYPOCt'STlDlS Succos. The juice of 
the hypocistis, a plant called by Limn us, 
asarum hypocistls, a parasitical plant grow- 
ing in warm climates, from the roots of tlic 
cislus. The juice is a mild astringent, of 
no particular smell nor flavour. It is seldom 
used. See Asarum. 

HYPOCRATE'RiFORM Corol. A sal- 
ver-shaped corol. Monopetalous, with the 
border spreading out horizontally or flat 
from the tube, line an old fashioned salver. 
As in some of the aspcrlfolia: ; heliotropiuni, 
myosotis; in dinpensia, arelia, androsace, 
hottonia, phlox, samolus. 

Hypocraterifonxi, ho wev er, is a bad word, 
as compounded Lllegi Innately of two distinct 
languages. Saiver-shaped is far preferable ; 
or, if we would preserve the former in a cor- 
rect shape, it should be hypocrateroid. 

HYPO'ClUSY. s. (hyp^crUie, Fr. C 
below, or hid fiom judgiueiit.) Dissimula- 
tion with regardr to the moral or religious 
character (Dryden. Swift). 

HY'POCRITE, 8. (vita^p^lyW.) 1. A dis- 
sembler in morality or religion (Swift). 2. 
A dissembler (Philip$). 

HYPOCRPTiCAL.! a. (from hypocrite.) 

HY'POClirTIC. /Dissembling; insin- 
cere; appearing differently from the reality. 

HYPOCRITICALLY, ad. With dissi- 
mulation; without sincerity (Cov. of the 
Tongue). 

HYPO'G.®UM, ill ancient architecture, a 
name given to all the parts of a building that 
are unoer ground* 

Hypo'o£Um, in astrology, a name given 
to those houses which are below' the hori- 
zon. 

HYPO'GALA, (hypogaia, te, f* i-'TayaXa, ; 
from under, and milk, because it is 
a miUttlihe effusion undet tiie cornea-) A 
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^llectioA of white humour, likeiwilk, tilths 
chamber* of the eye. There are two fipeciea 

of Uiiedlmset the one take*^ place, it le wd, 

from edepOaitioo of the milk> aS'W^soroetiiiwM 
ohaefml ia women who suckle : the o4^r, 
fy09U the <Sepre»siofi of the milky ca^vectf 

jffirPOGA'STRIC AoT«A»«»r AFfierim 
hypogitglricx* f'cc Imac AnTejatsi. 

Hrro6A'9TAic7 Kb&ion, tregio hypogas- 
trica, from i/no, under, ami the sto- 
fnaeh<) The region of the abdomen that 
teaches f rom above the pubii to vritiim three 
fingers breadth of ihe navel. 

HY'POGLOSSl, UxTERNi, or Mi,joaE9, 
in anatomy, the ninth pair of nerves, called 
also liiiffuileft & ^ustatorii. 

HYPO'GLOTTIS, or Hrpooi.o^^ia, com- 
posed of, Ci'trQ under, and tongue, in 

anatomy, is'a name given to two glands of 
the tongue. There are four large glands of 
the tongue: two of them called hypoglol- 
tides, situated under it, near the veiiieraau- 
Jares i one on each side of the tongue. 

HYPOLITK (St.) a town of Prance, in 
the department of Gard, with a good for! . It 
is seated on the Vidourle. Lai. 43. 55. N. 
Lon. 0. 4. E. 

HYPO'PIUM, (hj/popiam^ i, n. • 

from yWo, under, and VUJO,'^ pus) because tlie 
pus is under the cornea.) A collection of pus 
m the anterior or posterior chamber, or both 
chambers of the eye. The proximate cause 
of this disease is a preceding indammaiion of 
the iris or uvea, an abscess or ulcer of the 
foriiea. It is known by inspecting the eye: 
a white moveable liquid appear*^, cMJcupying 
Gic chambers of the eye ; the iris is partly or 
totally imperceptible, obscuring totally or 
partially the siglit. 

HYPOPO'DIUM, a piece of furniture in 
the ancient baths, on which the feet were 
rested. 

KYPO^SlCRmiTM, in the Greek theatre, a 
partition under the logeum, appointed for 
the music. 

HYPO'STASIS, a Greek term, literally 
signifying substance, or subsistancc; used 
in theology for person. The word is' Greek, 
compounded of under/’ 

and stOf esi^io, 1 stand, I exisir* q, d. 
sub sistenUif. Thus we hold, that Giere if 
but one raiuie or essence in God, but three 
hypostases or persons. The term hypostasis 
is of » very ancient standing In the church. 
SIf. Cyril repeats it several timef, as also liie 
phrase union according to hypostaris. The 
first time it occurs is ui a tetter from that 
father to hTestorius, where he uses it instead 
of wpwwworr, the' word we common}^ render 
person^ wlHeh did not seem enpressivc 
enough. ** The philosophers (says^Sfe €wl) 
have allowdil ttiee hypostases: they Imve 
extendi thrSitinity fr> three hypostases: 
they hav0 even sometimes used the word 
trinity: and ttOtHiUf was wanting but to 
have admitted Ihw oaniiiuhslimtiality of the 
thntei hypoi^iises^ to sfaowHie^ unity of the 
divine naturei exclusive of all triplUity in 
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reipect of distinction of imtiire, and not to 
hold it necessary to conceive any respective 
inferiority of hypostases.” 

This ♦^'rm occasioned great dissensions in 
the ancient church; first among the Greeks, 
and afterwards also among the Laftins. In 
the council of Nice, hypostasis was c^efined 
to denote the sar^ • wHli essence or s^- 
stancc; so that a was heresy to say that 
Jesus Christ was of a dilFereiit byjrostasis 
fom tlie Father; but custom altered its 
meaning. In the necessity tliev were under 
of expressing themselves strongly agaHH.ttlie 
Sabcllians, the Greeks made choice of the 
word iiypostasi.s, and the Latins of personiif 
which change proved the occasion of endless 
disagreement. 

HYPOSTASfs(^rooTa!r*;,froiTI i/<pierryjfjii to sub'- 
side). Ill medicine, the sediment in the 
urine. 

HY1*0STA'TICAL. a. (from hppostasis). 
I. Constitutive; constituent as distinct in- 
gredients {Uoyte). S. Personal; distinctly 
personal. 

ITYPOSTE'MA (i>7ro<TTtt)^ua). The same as 
Hypostasis. 

HYPO-SYNAPHE, in music, a term ap- 
plied by the ancients to the disjunction of 
two tetrachords b> the interposition of a 
third, conjoint with both. 

HYPOTHEC A, in the civil law an obliga- 
tion, whereby the eflecls of a debtor are 
made over to his creditor, to secure his debt, 
’file word comes from the Gieek a 

thing subject to some obligation; of the 
verb vTTohdciA'ti^ HuppsueVi “ I am subjected;’* 
of «5ro under ^ and porio. “ 1 put.” 

H YPOTHENUSE, or ralli^r H Y POTES i/sK, 
vxffolu^K'^pi, subiefidens, formed of »5roor«vo, swfr- 
tendOf I subttndy in Geometry, is the longest 
side of a right-angled triangle ; or that side 
which subtends, or is opposite to, the right 
angle* 

IIYPOTHPBSIS, formed of 

under, and pestli'e, qf penoy 1 

puU Logic, is a proposition or principle 
which we suppose, ot take for granted, in 
ordUr to draw eoncliisions for the proof of a 
point in qnestion. 

In disputation, they frouueutiy make 
false hypof^ses^ in ordier to draw uietr an- 
tagonists iuto' absurdities; and eveU' in geo- 
metry triftho are* ofrendto^eiWe from' such, 
false nypotkeses* 

Every oonditicifAal or bypefilkeficul jlTbpo- 
sition may bo dlMittguiShcdilltO'liypoibesis 
and thesis: trst rehearses ifie mtditlons 

under Which any thing is affiWuedordeiiiiod's 
and the latter to the Sfingl tttetf afilniiUd os 
denied. 

Thus, itt' the pfppoilttow, a triangle' te 
haE* of a parhUeSogratn, if ^0 and^ s^ 

tiludes of the two be equal f 1^ bitter part 
is tfre hynothesk, if the Hses, Ate! dbd the 
fbrmermo thesis, a triaUglk i# half W fpsih- 
Idkgram. ‘ 

In stpjctlogic, we are ndvertb pass fiwub 
the hypothesis to the thesis ; that is» the 
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supposed must be proved to be 
true, before we require the conscqu^ce to 

Tie allowed* , * j * 

HYfoTiiESiR, m Phy«cs, dee. denotes a 
Icind of system laid down from our own ifiia- 
ginatidn,' whereby to . xount for some 
phdtiomenon or appearau. of nature. 

Thus we have hypotheses to account for 
the tides, for gravity, for magnetism, for 
the deluge, &c. 

The real and scientific causes of natural 
things generally lie very deep : observation 
and experiment, the proper means of ariiv- 
ing at them, arc in most cases extremely 
slow; and the hiiraanmmd is very impatient ; 
hence we arc frequently driven to feign or 
invent something that may seem like the 
cause, and which is calcultited to afiswer the 
several phenomena, so that it may possibly 
be the true cause. 

llveoTiiKsis, in astronomy, is used in 
much the same sense as System. Thus we 
have the IHoIvmmt hypotheusy the Tychoniv^ 
tlie Copermenn^ &c. 

H Y POT H E'Ti C AL.\ a. {hirnhypothesia:) 

HYi’OTIIR'TJC. J Including a supim- 
sitlon; condiUoiiai {f Vatin). 

HYPOTHE TIC ALLY, ad. Upon supposi- 
lion ; conditionally {Broome). 

HYPOTRACHELION, in architecture, 
is used for a little frizc in the Tuscan and 
Doric capital, between the astragal and 
annuJets; called also the colerin and gor- 
gerin. The word is applied by some au- 
thors in a more general sense, to the neck of 
any column, or that part of its capital below 
the astragal. 

HYPA XIS. In botany, a genus of the 
class hexandna, order luonogynia. Coroi 
SI v-parled, permanent, superior; capsule nar- 
rower at Ihcbasi^; spathe two valvcd. Fif- 
teen species ; two American, one Aleppo, 
the rest Cape bulbs. 

HYPTIS. In botany, a genus of thcelass 
didynamia, order gymnosperinia. Calyx 
live toothed ; coroi ringent $ the Upper lip 
cloven, lower lip tlircc parted, with the 
middle division formed; stamens declined. 
Four species, natives of the West Indies or 
America. 

HYIICANIA, in ancieUI geoj^mphy, a 
country or the farther Asia, lying to the 
south-east of the Mare Hyroanum or Cas- 
ptum I with Mtedia on thfS west, Parthia ou 
the south, and Margima on the west. 

HYRi^nxA,:ifiiuieS[eiit geography, a town 
of Lydia, in the cainpus Hyrcaniis, near 
Thyattra; m called from oolonisU brought 
from HyreauU, a eouutey lying to the south 
of the Caspihpi sea* i^he people called 
Hyrcani Macejduues, because a mixed 
people (Fliny)**^Aaoteer Hyrcania, the mc- 
tropol^ of the country called Hyrcania. 
. Thought to be tee Tape of Strabo, the 
Syrinx of Polybius, the Zeudracarta of 
Arrian, and the Isaac of Isidorus Characenus. 
A third, a strong place of Judea, built by 
Byreanuf, 
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HYRST, Heasr, Haast* Are all from 
the Saxon, hy}i)fc,ii wood or grove (Gf7;fion). 

HYSSOP, in Botany^ See Hyssofcs. 

HYSSOP US. Hyssop, tn botany a genus 
of the class and order didynomia, gymno- 
s)termia. Coroi willl the lower lip three 
parted; the middle segment mostly crenatc; 
stamens straight, distant. .Four species; 
two American; one Chinese^ and one of the 
Soitth of Europe. The last is best known 
and most cultivated. , It is tiie'H. officinalis 
with dowers in whorls, racemed, pointing 
one way ; middle division of the coroi twon 
lobed, and very entire; leaves ianceoate; 
the plant itself is a branching shrub. It is 
still esteemed among physicians as an aro- 
matic and stimulant, but is chiefly employed 
as a peel ora], and has long been thought 
useful in humoral asthmas, coughs, and 
catarrhal afleciions; for this purpose an 
infusion of the leaves, sweetened with honey 
or sugar, is recommended to be drank as 
lea. 

Hyssopos opFTciYAMs. The systematic 
name of the common hyssop. See Htsso- 

piis. 

HY'STERIA, {Tlynteriay «?, f, from 
the womb). Hysterics. Hysteric 
passion. A genus of disease in the class 
neuroses, and order spasmi of Cullen. It is 
characterized by a grumbling noise in the 
belly ; a ball ascending to tbc throat, with 
a sense of sufibcatioii ; stupor ; insensibility 
and convulsions ; involuntary laughing and 
crying; sleep interrupted by sighs; urine 
limpid and abundant, previous to the fit; 
and great sensibility and irritability of the 
mind. There arc lour species: 1. Hysteria 
ciilorotica, from a retention of the menses. 
2. Hysteria a menorrhagia, fiom an immo- 
derate flow of the menses. S. Hysteria & 
leucorrhma, from the lluor albus. 4. Hys** 
teria libidinosa, trom sensual desires. 

Hysteric passion. Sec Hysteria. 

HYSTE'HJUM. ^Iii botany a genus of 
the class cryptogamia, order fungi. Fungus 
sessible hollow, with a transverse cleft at 
top ; seeds globular, tailless, covering the 
disk, two species, both exotics. 

HYSTEROLOGY, signifying 

a discourse inverted, in rhetoric, a species 
of TiYFERBATON, Of u vicious manncf of 
speaking, wherein the natural order of 
things is inverted i called also by tJie 
Greeks tJrfp^v Wf^ripop ; q. d. putting the first 
thing where tee last should be. 

Thus Terence uses valet & vivit, for vrvit 
& valet. And Yirgil moriamur & in media 
arma ruAmus, for in media arma ruatniis 
& moriamitr. Quintilian exposes this fault, 
lib. xi. c4p*'Z. where he says, quae:dam — tiir- 
piler convertuntur, ut si poperisse narres, 
deinde eomsepisse; in quibus, si id quod 
posterius eit aixeris de priore tacere opti- 
mum est. 

HYSTERON-Proteron, 'Tfigov wporipev. 
See Hysterolooy. 

HYSTJBRO'TQMr, {ByMkTOtomia, m. f. 
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from the womb, 
to VulV See CfiSARUK Skction. 

HVETRlClAblS, {HydriciattUy I. Vft;- 
from a hedge-hog, or purcii. 
pine). A dise^ise of the liair«, in which they 
stand ercft, lik*» porcupine quills. An ac- 
count of this rare disease is to be seen in the 
PMt, Trans, >o. 434. 

Hystricis lapis. See Bezoar I’oRri- 

KUM. 

Hymritis, (TfysiriUs^ Uis^ f. from 

the womb.) Metritis. j\n lullamma- 
hoii of the womb. A genus of disease m 
the class p^ rexiac and order phlegmasiie of 
Cullen; characterized by p^icxia, heat, 
tension, tumour, and pain in the region of 
the womb, pain in the os uten when touched, 
and Tomiting. 

IIYSTRIX. Porcupine. In zoology a 
genus of the class inunnnalia, oidcr glires. 
Fore«!eelh Ivo, cut oil* oI)liquel\ ; grinder'* 
eight; foc-^iouror ii\o; boJ> coAcred with 
spines and hair, hve species 

1. H. crislala. Crested porciipiue. Tore- 
feel, four-toed, hind-lcet, five-tocd; head 
crested, tail short. 

A \ariety, with spines shorter, ciest 
smaller. 


from two to four young ; and is easily tamed. 
Sec Nat. Hist. PI. CXL. 

2. JI. preheusilis. Brasilian porcupine. 
Feel four-loed, tail long, prehensile, naked 
benenth at the end. 

b Anothci varie+» with tail longer, spines 
shorter. 

y A 'bird \ariely smaller; head while. 

The whole species have a short blunt 
nose, long white whiskers, and a bed of 
small spines heneaih the nose. The top of 
the head, hack, sides, and the base of the 
tail, are also cohered with spines. The 
longest of these on the lower part of the 
back and tail arc about three inches, 
very sharp, and while, haired near their 
points with black. They adhere close 
to the skin, which is quite naked be- 
tween tki'jYi; and are shoiter and weaker 
.IS tlu‘> appioacii the hell\. Cii the breast, 
belly, .ric! K>v.er pails oi the logs, they are 
eoi.^erlcd into 1 lowr. hiisllcs. The 

taiiisse\en ituhts !ong, slender and taper 
towards lla end; fei Si»e ten inches it 
is almost naked. luMMg onlj a few hairs 
upon it ; but, tor that spate, it lias a strong 
prehensile quality, length of the body fil- 
leeu mclies. 


V A third variety with spines long, crest 
ample. 

This species derives its name from a long 
crest of sliif bristles on the top of its head, 
reclining backwards. The quills on tlic 
hind part of the body are ujnc iiiclus in 
length, vciy sharp at "the ends, and varied 
with black and white. Between Uie quills 
there are a few hairs. Its head, heily and 
legs are covered with strong bristles, Icr- 
m mated with soft hair of a dusky colour. 
It has long whiskers, and ears like tiiose of 
the human body ; four toes before, and five 
behind. Its length is about two feet: its tail, 
v\hich also in covered with quills, measures 
four inches only. It inliahits India, the 
sand hills to the south-west of the Caspian 
Sea, Southern Tartary, Persia and Pales- 
tine, and all parts of Africa. It is found 
wild in Italy and Spain, and is bought in the 
market of Home lor the tabic. The llaliau 
porcupines have shorter quills, and a less 
crest than those of Asia and Africa. It is 
harmless ; lives on fruits, roots and vegeta- 
bles; sleeps by day, and feeds by night. 
The story of its darting its quills when irri- 
tated, is fabulous: when attacked, it retires 
and runs its nose into a corner ; rolls itself 
up, erects its spines, and opposes them to 
ail assailant and makes a kmd of grunting 
noise. Some of these amir.als produce a 
bezoar. These bezoars were once very 
highly Gained, and have been sold ior five 
nutnd^d erowns a piece. 

If digs Idrge burrows divided into many 
compartmentSt with a single entrance, brings 


11 inl.ubits Mexico and Brazil: lives in 
the woods, and pre>s, not only on fruits, 
but also on poulliy : sleeps by day, and 
preys by night ; and generally makes a noise 
with its iiosLrils, as if out ofbieath : grunts 
also like a sow. It climbs tiees, butveiy 
slowly : ill desrendiiig. ior fear of falling, 
it twists ils tail round t^hc branches: it 
spends no more arrows in darting its quills 
than the rest; grows very tat; and its tlcih 
IS verv white and good. These also may be 
laincii. 

3. H. Mexicana. Mexican porcupine 
Tail long, prehensile; hind feet tour-toed ; 
spines mixed and almost bid in downy hair 
mid long bristles; body ofsi dusky hue 
Inhabits the inoiintaius of Mexico; lives on 
fruit, and is easily tamed ; eighteen inches 
long ; tail nine. 

4. H.dorsata. Canadian porcupine. 'Pail 
middle length, not prehensile ; hind-fcct 
five toed ; spines on the upper part of the 
head, back and tail onlv. 

Another variety with body white. Inha- 
bits North America; digs holes under trees, 
climbs, feeds on fruit apd bark, particularly 
that of the juniper; laps like a dog; in the 
winter eats snow instead of drinking i nearly 
the size of a hare. v 

5. H. Macroura. Long tuled porcupine. 

Feet livewtoed; prickles cluhcdor jointed, 
tail length of the body, crowned at the tip 
with a tuft of long, kiudlied^ litl^ery hairs ; 
body short, thick, ears short nak^i eyes 
large bright. Inhabits the woods of the is- 
lands of the Indian ocean. ^ 
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1 TIIE ninth letter of English alpha* 

9 bet: it is bf>th a vowel and a consonant; 
agreeably to which two difl’erent powers, it 
has two diiierciit forms; though, since the 
vowel and consonant differ in their form as 
well as sound, they may, as Dr. Johnson ob* 
sert'cs, be more properly account^ two letters. 

/ vowel has a long sound, as xvijiae^ thine^ 
which IS usually marked by an e final; or a 
short sound, as ihtn. Prefixed to e it 
makes u diphthong of the same sound with the 
soft f , or double c, ce: thus 
8;>oken as feeld, yedd. Subjoined to a or e 
it makes them long, as fail, deceit. The 
sound of t before another t, or at the end of 
a word, is always expressed by y . When it is 
found ^fore an r, it is generally soundeil like 
a short u, as in first, flirt, shirt. 

used as a nuincral, signifies ane, and 
stands for so many units as it is repeated times: 
thus I,, one; II, two; 111, three, &c When 
put before a higher nuiiieial it subtracts itself, 
as IV, four; IX, nine, &c. But when set 
after it, so many are added to the higher nu- 
meral as there are I's added: thus VI, is six; 
VJII, eight, &c. See Roman notation. 

This letter was the only vowel that was not 
marked over with the stroke of a pen to shew 
that it was long, as Scaiirus hinaself testifies. 
Notwithstanding, to denote its quantity, it 
was drawn in length a letter bigger than the 
rest; as Plso, VIvus, ^dlhs. Wherefore, of 
all the letters, the 1 was called long by synec* 
dochr. 

And thence comes it that Staoiphilus, 
in Plautus's Aularium, being resolved to hang 
liimself, says that he should make a long letter 
of his boefy. Lipsins explains it thus ; and 
this explanation sterns more likely than that 
of Lambinns, who understands it of all kinds 
of great letters. ' 

Li;)sius saysexpressly^ that the 1 was double, 
to make it long as the other vowels ; and it is 
the opinion of the most learned ; though many 
instances to the contrary might be found, per- 
haps corruptly as JNtit/ in an in- 
scription in the lime of Whence^ 

as the I length' otm equivalent 
to a teal u> i. el that they ^nbulj be marked 
in die dise^rse, as instead of A/a- 

nn(isi^ iMm of Dm Ma^ 

nibuM* ^ And thence come the contractions 
ihal nit eemnioa^atid allowed to poets : Di 
instead of udtm Patavi instead of Pa- 
/eoi;. V ''’f' 

But the quantity of 

this letter by At diphthong ei, as Victorinus 
etyij^nd it was the sa me thing to write Dtvl 
fesrBjwn the I long and tte « having the 
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same pronunciation, or very like the satiir^ 
And this is testified by Priscian, when he says 
that this was the only way to express the / 
long. This pronunciation of ei was become 
$0 common amongst them, that they used it 
even in short words; which shews that it was 
not so much perhaps to note its quantity, as a 
certain pronunciation more full and more 
pleasing. Whence in old books we find 
still Omneis, not only instead of Omnes in the 
plural number, but also instead of Omms in 
the singular. 

The ancients sometimes Changed the t into 
It ; as decumus for decimus, maxumus for maxi^ 
mus, &c. 

The vowel i, according to Plato, is proper 
for expressing fine and delicate, but humble 
things : on which account tliat verse in V^irgil^ 
**Accipiunt inunicum imbrem, remisqu^ 
fatiscunt,*’ 

which abounds in i*s, is generally admired. 

Ainsworth remarks, somewhat differently, 
that this vowel, having the smallest sound as 
well as figure, is mostly fittly suited to low 
poetical images ; as in that of Ovid,— JVee mild 
sunt vires tnimicos pellere iectis, where this 
vowel is seven times repeated. 

J, used as an abbreviature, is often substH 
tuted for the whole word Jeswt of which it is 
the first letter. 

I. pronoun nersona!. {ik, Gothick ; ic, Sax. 
/, gen 7»r; plural we, gen. us,) J. The pro- 
noun of the first person, myself. 2. I is more 
than once, i i Skakspeare, written for ay, or 
yes. 

To JA^BBER. If. n. {^ahhereUf Dutch). To 
talk idly; to chatter (Swift). 

JA^BBEHEK. s. (from ) One who 
talks inarticulately or unintelligibly (HudiU.). 

JABHSH-GILEAD, was the name of a 
city in the halbtribe of Manasseh, beyond 
Jordan. Eusebius places it d miles from Pella ; 
consequendy, it was eastward of the sea of 
Tiberias. ^ 

JABlRlC, in ornithology* SeeldycTi* 

RIA. 

JABLUNKA, a town of S'.ksia, in the 
terruorvof Tescheu. Lat. 49 . 41 N. Lon. 
18. lO’E. * 

JAfiOK, a brook on the eastern side of 
Jordan, which rises in the mountains of 
Gilead, and falls into Jordan near the sea of 
Tiberias. 

JABOROSA. In botany, a genus 0 ^ the 
class petiU^ndria, order monopynia. Corol tu- 
bular. Calyx five-cleft, short; stamens in- 
serted into tne throat; stigma capitate; berry 
three-eelled. Two species, natives of 1 onara^ 
with a one-flowered scape. 
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JACA TREE, in botany. Sec Artocar- 

PUS. 

JACAGMAR, or Jacamar, inornUho- 

Jogy, SeeGALBur.A. 

J AC ANA, in zoology. See Parra. 
JACCA, an ancient town of SjMiin, in At- 
tagon, with a bishop's see, and a fort. It is 
staled among moautains of the same name, 
wh\c\\ are a pafi of the Pyrenees. Lat. 42.36 

IS.Lon.0. 9W. , 

JACKN'r. «. {jaccn$^ Lat.) Lying at 
Iciigtli (Pf^otton). 

JACINTH, in botany. Sec IIyacin- 

THUS. 

Jacinth, in oryctology. Sec Hyacin- 

THUS. 

JACK. s. ( jay tfcs, French.) 1, The di- 
minutive of John. Used as n eenenil term Oi 
contempt for saucy or paltry fellows (Shah ). 
2. The name of instruments which supply the 
place of a boy, as an instrument to pull oiT 
boots (Wath). 3. An engine which turns 
the spit f IVilkttis). 4. A young pike (Mor- 
timm). fy, (jaqur, Fr.)’A coat of mail 
(Hayward). l>. A cup of waxed leather 
(Dryden). 7. A small bowl thrown out for 
a mark to the bowlers (Bentley). 8. A part 
of a musical instrument called a virginal 
(Bacon), g. The male of animals (Admth.). 

10. A support to saw woorl on (Atnstvorlh) . 

11. The colours or ensign of a ship (Ainsw.), 

12. A cunning fellow (Cleavcland). 

Jack, in mechanics, an instrument of 

common use for raising heavy timber, or very 
great weights of any kind. 

The common kitchen jack is a compound 
engine, where the weight is the power applied 
to overcome tlie friction of the .parts, and llie 
weight with which the spit is cliargi^; and a 
steady and uniform motion is ol^ined by 
ineans of the fly. 

Jack, in naval affairs, a sort offlag, or co- 
lours, dhsplayed from a staff' erec^ on the 
outer end of a ship's bowsprit. Jn the British 
navy the jack is a small union flag ; but in 
merchant-ships the union is bordered with red. 
Jack, (Smoke.) See Smoke jack 
Jack in the box, a laige wooden male 
screw, turning in a female one, which forms 
the upper part of a strong wooden box, shs^^ed 
like a frustum of a pyramid. It is used by 
means of levers passing through holes in it, as 
a press in packing, and for other purposes. 

Jack by the hedge, in botany. See 
Alliaria. 

J aOk DAW, in ornithobgy. See Corvus. 
Jack in a sox, in botany. See Her- 
Nandria. ^ 

JApTR snipe, in ornithology. See Sco- 
LOBAN* 

Jack pudding, r. (jack pudding.) 
A zany; a merry Andrew (Guordian). 

Jack WITH A lAMTHERN. r. An ^nir 

JACKAJL in melogsr. SmCanis. 
lA^JCANAm «. (t'aci and a,..) l. 
AmnAty . «a iyi«. *• A coxcomb; an un. 
iMtUnent. 
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JA'CKET. d. {jacquett French.) 1. A 
short coat^ a close waistcoat (^Spenser) 

To keaf one's Jacket, is to beat the man 
iV Estrange). 

^ \COB, the son 'ot Isaac and Rebecca, was 
born about 1836 B.C. He v as the favourite 
of his mother, by whose advice he imposed 
upon his father, and obtained his blessing, 
having before taken an advantage of Esau, and 
purchased bn birthright. To avoid the fury 
of Esau he fled to Padan-aran, where he re- 
sided with Jiis uncle Laban, whom be served 
fourteen years for his daughters Leah and 
,«achtl He afterwards returned to Canaan 
possessed of great wealth, and a reconciliation 
took place betw'een him and his brother. He 
died in Egy'pi, whither he had gone to reside 
w'ith Ills beloved son Joseph, 1689 B C. His 
name was altered to Israel by an angel, and 
from t icnce his posteiity were called Is- 
raelites. 

Jacob (Ben Naphtha]!), a famous rabbi of 
the 5th century : he was one of the principal 
niassorets, and bred at the school of Tiberias 
ill Palestine with Ben Aser, another principal 
massoret. The invention of points in Hebrew 
to serve for vowels, and of accents to facilitate 
the reading of lhat language, is ascribed to 
these two rabbis; and said to be done in an 
assembly of the Jews held at Tiberias, A.D. 

476. 

Jacob (Giles), an eminent law-writer, 
born at Romsey in the county of SouthampCnn, 
in 1686. He was bred under a considerable 
attorney; and is principally known for his 
Law Dictionary in one vol. folio, which has 
been often printed ; a new and improved edi- 
tion having been given by counsellors Rufl- 
hcad and Morgan, and more lately by Mr, 
Tomlins. Mr. Jacob also wrbte two dramatic 
pieces; and a Poetical Register, containing 
the lives and characters of English dramatic 
poets. He died in 1744. 

Jacob's x adder, in botany. See Pole- 
MONIUM. 

Jacob's STAFF, x 1. A pilgrim's staff. 
2. Staff concealing a dagger. 3. A cross-staff ; 
a kind of astrolabe. 

JACOBAilA. Ragwort. Senecio jacobaea 
of Liiindus. The leaves of this common plant 
have a rotighish, bitter, tub-acrid taste, ex- 
tremely nauseous* Adecoedon is said to have 
been of inflnite service in the cure of epidemic 
camp-dysentery. See $bk ecio. 

Jacobjra L11.V, in botany. See Am* 

ARYLLIS. 

JACX)B1N£ M<WKS. See Domini* 

CANS* 

jacobins, the nme athumed by 
or club at the beginning the FVench «eva- 
lution, composed of memhers of tHe National 
Assembly. During the kei||Mnfp<dilieal fer- 
vour in this piuotryfiom 179910^1 Tp, the 
term was applied to those who were snppo^ 
to favour French meanvca or prin- 
ciples. ' ‘ 

JACOBITES, a term of reproach bestpwsed 
on Ae persons who, vindicating the doctriiiea 
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of passive obedience and noo-i’csistance with lent lea^matlc. Lat. IQ. 35 N. Lon. 85. 40 E. 
reanect to the arbitrary proceedings of princes, J AGE&NDOEF, a town and castle of Si* 

disavowed the Revolution in 1 688 , 'and asserted lesia, capital of a province of the same uatDC*i 
the supposed rights and adhered to the interests Lat. 50. 4 N» Lon. I7« 24 E. 
of the abdicated king James and his fam 7’o JAGG, or Jag. v. a. slits or 

Jacobi in church history, a sect of holes, Welsh.) To cut into indentures; to cut 
Christians in Syria and Mesopotamia; so into teeth like those of a saw 
called either from Jacob a Syrian who lived Jagg. s. (from the verb.) A protuberance 
in theWignof the emp* .or Mainitius, or from or denticulation (Aay). 

one Jacob a monk who flourished in the year JAGGED. LaciiiiatuS. In botany, cleft 
550. The Jacobites are of two sects, some or dhidtd. A jagged leaf. Folium laclnjalum. 
following the rites of the Latin church, and Divided irrcgiilary', and the parts subdivided 
others continuing separated from the church imlctermintitcly. 

of Rome. There is also a division among the JA^GGY. a. (from /(7gg.) Uneven ; dcnli* 
latter, who have two rival patriarchs. culattd {Adduon), , 


JACOBUS, n gold coin, worth shillings. 
It was first struck in the reign of .Janies I. of 
England : whence the nnme. This is the old 
Jacobus; the ncvi^ Jacobus is more proi^erly 
colled Carolus. 

JACQUINIA. In botany, a gpnus of the 
class pentandna, order tnonog^nia. Corel 
ten-clcft : stamens inscrtecl into the receptacle; 
berry one-seeded, Fi\e species: one a tall 
tree of Montserrat from twenty-four to thirty 
feet high ; erect, with \ery numerous racemes. 
The other four, shrubs of America or the 
WesUindics. 

JACTlTAaiON. 5. (jadt/o, l.atin.) L 
Tossing motion^ resilossucssfl (Harua/), k. A 
term ill the canon law fur a faibc pretension to 
marriage. 

JACULATION. s. {jandatio, Latin.) 
The act of throwing inis:>ive w'tapons (Af?//.). 

JADE, s, 1, A horse of no spirit ; a hired 
horse; a worthless nag (Pope). 2, A sorry 
woman : in contempt {Swtft), 3. A }oung 
woman , in irony iAddibOft), 

Jade, in mineralogy. SeeSERPENTrxus. 

^ 7b Jade. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
tire; to harass; to dispirit, to weary (Skak,), 

2. To overbear ; to crush ; to degrade iShak,). 

3. To employ in \iie offices iSkakspeare). 4. 
To ride; to rule with ityranny {Shakspearc). 

To Jade. v. n. To lose spirit; to sink 
(South), 

JA'DISH. a. (from jade,\ I, Vitious; 
bad : as a hprse (Soutkim}, 2. Unchaste ; 
incontinent (,L' Estrange)^ 

JAKN, a handsome tpwn of Spain, in An* 
dalusia, with a bishop's see, and a strong castle. 
Lat. 37. 38 N. Lon. 3- 82 W. 

JAFFA, an ancient town of Bilestlne, in 
Asia, formerly called Joppa. Lat. 3$, l6 N. 
Lon. 35.0 £. . 

JAFFA^EN ISLAKD^, the name of 
four small, islandii ki dbe 9^ Sea. 

JA|^APA|!iCAbL g ifgpdtt of Ceylon, at 
^e ^at jiiiixd* im 100 mttles of 

Cau^, P»^47 Lon. 80. 45 E* 

JaG!*' Mctmth Jn botany, a dhision or 
cleft coioL This term re- 
lates infuto^yllous calyxes and mo- 

i^oj^talop tmpjli. Inete are named bifid, 
trind, &;e« to thetmmber of jags. 

I^^ARMADT, a fiwnous pagoda lying on 
tjhe Bay (^Bengal ; remarkable not only as an 
of fiinaoo veneration, but ae an excel* 


JA'GGEDNESS. a, jtfgf^fd^) Tlie 
state of being denticulated ; unevenness 
(PoaeJmm). 

JAGGERNAUT, a black pyramidal slope 
woisliipped by the Gcritus, who pretend that 
it fell fiom heaven on the place where their 
temple stands. 

JAGHIHE of the CARNATIC, a 

tract of land, in the peninsula of Hindustan, 
subject to the English East India Company. 
)i extends along the bay of Bengal, from Mfi. 
(Iras to lake Pullicate on\be N., to Alerapari 
on the S., and to Conjevennn on the W ; 
being )0B miles along the shore, and 47 inland 
in tlic widest part. The term Jaghirc means, 
generally, a grant of land from a sovereign to 
a subject, retokable at pleasure, but generally 
a life-rent. But the Jagjiire of the Carnatic, 
major Rennell thinks, is understood to be 
held in perpetuity. It contains 2440 square 
miles, and its revenue is about 150,0001. per 
annum. 

J AGO (St.) , a large livcr of South America, 
which rites in the audience of Quito and Peru, 
It IS navigable; and falls into the South Sea, 
after having watered a fertile epuntry abound- 
ing in cottou-trees, and inhabited by wild 
Americans. 

Jaoo (St.), the largest, most populous and 
fertile, of the Cape Verd islands, on the coast 
of Africa, and the residence of the Portuguese 
viceroy. It lies about 13 miles eastward from 
the island of Mayo, and abounds with high 
barren mounlaius ; bpt the air, in the rainy 
season, is very unwholesome to strangers. J tp 
pT(Kkice is sugt^r," cotton, wine, and some ex- 
cellent fruits. The animals arc black cattle, 
horses, asses, deer, goats, hogs, &c. 

Jaco (Richard), an ingenious poet, was 
vicar of SniUerfield in Warwickshire, and rec- 
tor of Kimeote in Liecestershire. Hew .ts the 
intimate friend and correspondent of Mr. 
Shcnsione, contemporary wnh him at Oxford, 
and, it is believed, his schoolfellow ; was of 
University College; took the degree of M. A. 
July 9 » 1739 ; was author of several poems ip 
the 4lh and 5th volumes of Dodiley'i. Poems; 
ubhsl^ a sermon, in 1755 , “ the Causes of 
mpenitence considered, preached May 4, 
1755 , atHarbury In Warwlck.vhire,” w here he 
was vicar, on o^asion of a conversation said 
to have passed b^I^een one of the iuhabi^n^a 
and an tqppiEiuon in the chur-chg»d tnate } 
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mote a poem, for which he obtain^ 

ffd a large eiibaenpuoo in 1767 j and was aifl0 
author of Labour and Genius, 1768# 4to; of 
The Blackbirds, a beautiful elegy iti the Ad^ 
Y^ntUFer j and of many other ingeoious per* 
formaiices. He dicfl May 28, 178I. 

JaGO DE kata DL LOS CAVfiLLSROS, 
(StO alown ofTerraFirma in South America. 

Jago tSi.), or St jago dr la krds- 
TEi A estraMaddra, ihc Capital of Chili, 
in South America; it was founded in 1541. 
Lat. 34. JO S Lon. 7L 5 W. 

Jago of los valles, (St.) a town of 
pjuuco, in New Spain. Lat. 93. 0 N. Lon. 
100. 0 W. 

Jago de coba, (St.) once he capital of 
the island of Cuba, in the West Indies. It 
was nearly destroyed by an earthquake 111 1776- 
Lat. 20. 0 N. Lon. 70. 44 W. 

Jago DE la vega, or Spanish town, 
a town of Jamaica, where the Assembly and 
the grand courts of justice are held. It was 
once a |>o{)iiIous place, containing two 
churches, a monastery, and several chapels; 
but is now reduced to a small compass, and 
has only one church, and a chapel. It lo seated 
in .1 pleasant valley, one the liio Cobre. 

18 ON. Lon. 76. 4 dW. 

JAGODNA, a town of Turkey in Europe, 
in Servia. Lat. 44. 1.^ N. Lon. *20. 54 K. 

J AGUEER, in East India aflairs, any pen- 
sion from the Grand Mogul, or king of Delhi ; 
generally such as are assigned for military-ser- 
vices. The holder, or possessor of a jagueer, 
is called a Jagurerdar. This last word comes 
from three Persian words : Ja, a place; gue- 
risiun, to take; and daahtun, tc^huld; a 
.place-holder or |>ensioiier. 

JAIL. s. (gec/e, Fr.) A gnol; a prison; 
a place w here criminals are confined 

Jail fe\"Er, a very dangerous disteinpt r 
of the contagious kind, arising from the putres- 
cent disposition of the blood and juices. 

JAILBIRD. A. {jail and bird,) One who 
has been in a jad 

JA'ILEIl. 5. (from jail) The keeper of a 
prison {Sidney)* 

.TAKl^S A pi ivy. 

JALAPA or Jai ap. See Jalapiuai. 

JALAPIUM, {Jalapium, from Chalapaor 
Xalapa in New Spain, whence it is brought.) 
Mecnoacanna nigra. Jalap. The plant from 
which this root is obtained is tlie Convolvulus 
jalapa ; caule volnblli ; foliis ovatis subcordatis 
obtusis obsolete repandis subtus villosis ; pc- 
dunculis unifloris. Ilort. Kew. Class peutan- 
dria, order monogynia. A native of South 
America* I n the 'shops the root is found both 
cut into slices and whole^ of an mul shape, 
solid, ponderous, blackish on the outside, but 
gray mthin, and marked with several dark 
veins, by tb« number of which, and by its 
hardness, heaviness, and dark colour, the good- 
nm of the root is to be estimated. It has 
sCBitely Any and very little taste; but to 
^ ioOjdjitie^ and to the tnro^ manifests a 
sliAt of pungency. «e medicinal 

activity m jalap resides principally, if not 
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wholly, in the resin, which, though gi.ven in 
small d'-'ics, occasions violent tormina, Tlie 
root powdered, L a very common, efficacious, 
and safe purgative, . d.. dy experience evinces; 
but according as it contains mo’c or 'css resin, 
its efTects must o. oursc vary, n large doses, 
or when joined with calomel, it is recom- 
m nded as an 'iUheHiinlic and hydrogoguc. 
In the idiarrnacopceia bis root is orderecl m 
the form of tincture and extract ; and the 
Edinburgh college directs it also in powder 
with twice Its \ eight of crystals of tartar. 
See VOLVO / us. 

Ja--ai*p* alba. See Mechoacanna. 

JALEMUS, LtXfjutof, in auticjinty, akind of 
mournful song, Ubcd upon occasion of death, 
or any other afiecling accident. Hence the 
Greek proverbs had their original, iaXi/xu 
vSfO;, or I. e. iDOFc sad orcoKler than 

ajalemus; ng rug eylgiwr-no;, worthy lo 

be ranked among jalemuses. 

JALLINDAR, a town of Hindustan Pro- 
per, capital of a district of the same name. 
Lat. 30. 50 N. Lon. 74. 10 E. 

JAI-OFFS, or Yaloffs, are an active, 
powerful, and warlike people, inhabiting great 
part of that trar^ of Africa whicii lies between 
the Senegal ancr the Mandingo stales on the 
Gambia. Their noses, says Mr. Piik, are not 
so much depressed, nor tneir lips- so protuber- 
ant, as those of the generality oi Africans ; and 
though tbeir skin is of the deepest blaclt, they 
are considered by the while traders as the most 
sightly Negroes 111 that part of the continent 
where they Ine. They are divided into se- 
vcial independent states or kingikiuib, which 
arc frequently at war with their neighbours or 
with each otlier. In their manners, supersti- 
tions, and government, they have a greater re- 
semblance to the Maiidingoes than to any 
other nation; but excel them in the manufac- 
ture of cotton cloth, spiuinng the wool to a 
finer thread, weaving it m a broader loom, ami 
dyeing it of a better colour. They make very 
good soap, by boiling ground nuts in water, 
and then adding a Icy of wood-aslies. They 
likewise manulacture excellent iron, wliif'h 
they carry to Hondou to barter for salt. Their 
language is said to be copious and significanc, 
and is often learned by Europeans trading to 
Senegal. From the names of their iniiuerals, 
as given by Mr. Park, it would appear Uiat 
their numeration proceeds by fives as ours does 
by tens. 

JAM. s. A conserve of fruits boiJpd with 
sugar and water* 

JAMADAR, an officer pf horse or foot, in 
Hindustan . Generally, a“8Ui)ermtc|idant. 

JAMAGOBOD, a stf*ong town of Itigria, 
in the Russian government ol St. Fetersbjargh. 
Lat. 69. 25 N. Lon. 73. 40 E. 

JAMAICA, an island of the Judies, 
discovered by Christopher Colombia itt hisse* 
eond voyage, in 1494: after a dispute 
with the natives, he took possMpn of it for 
the king of Spain, preserving the word Jamai- 
ca, by which it was called by the Indians. In' 
the year l655| Jamaica was taken by the Bn* 
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fjishi tinder the command of Penn and Vena- 
Clei,' Jamaica is about 120 miles frr n east lo 
w(st» and 42» where broidcst, from north to 
aouth.and is thoup,ht «.o l near live mil- 

lion aervs T divided bv a ridge of moun- 
tains which lun throiigli «he whole inland, 
from cast lo west, from which rise uliiumera- 
ble rivers, well stor^ ’ wit^ fish of var*uus 
kinds, and na\it,abi, for c:»aoes. On the 
mountains grow great varieties of trees, such 
as cedars, lignum vitsC, mahogany, &c. The 
climate of Jamaica is more » operate, and the 
sveather more variable, than in the riribbee 
islands, and there is no country between the 
tropics where the heat is less troublesome. 
All the year round, the niornin^s are exccs- 
snely hot. till about eight o’clock, when the 
easterly breeze begins to blow, anrl gradually 
increases till about twelve, wlien it is generally 
the strongest, and lasts till Iw'o or three, when 
it begins to die away till about fiviT, when it is 
quite spent, and retiirnsmo more till the next 
morning. About eight m the evening, beorins 
a land-brce/e, which blows four leagues into 
the sea, and continues increasing till twelve 
at night; after which it decreases till four in 
the morning, when no more of it is lo be felt 
till next ni^ht. Storms used to he very rare 
here, till within tliis century. Every night 
here aie pfcrring dews, which arc reckoned 
■very unw holcboiue, especially to new-comers, 
who are too apt to expose ihemst Ives; but in 
the filains, or sandy places near the sea, there 
are few if any fogs. The rains are violent, 
and the drops very large. The tides are scarce 
discernible, their increase or decrease dejien ding 
mostly on the winds, and not according to the 
age of the moon. The days uud nights here are 
almost of an "equal length all iho j'cur round. 
Not half the island is cultivated; natm al pro- 
ductions are sugar, ginger, cotton, cullec, in- 
digo, pimento, cocoa, several kinds of wood, 
some medicinal drugs, and tobacco; maize^ 
or Indian corn, X^uinea-corn, peas of \arious 
sons, fruits in abundunce, as oranges, lemons, 
limes, shaddocks, citrons, pomcj^ranates, pine- 
apples, melons, &c« Jamaica is divided into 
three counties, Middlesex, Surry, and Corn- 
wall, ill which are six towns, and twenty. se- 
ven villfl^s; St. Ja^ de la Vega, or S|)anish 
Town, Is the capitm of the island, where the 
chief justice resides. Tbe legislature of Ja- 
maica is composed of the captain general or 
commander; a councU, and honse ofmernbly. 
The number of neg^ in the year 1787, 
amounted to tbe number of whites 

'30,000; 0^ begmds abd people of colour 
ia,CK^, KOd Mamni 1400, in all 291 , 400 . 
In ibe v^r \ 7 %lf the exports from Jamaica 
werf ewt of sugar, 2,543,025 gal- 

lons of rttniy WlSminonB of molasses, 6lfi,444 
lbs. of cwt of coffee, 1,900,46? 

lbs. or dbtlibp wool, 27,623 lbs. of indigo, 
48 16 of 82 cwt, of cocoa, 18,140 lbs. 
of tobaced, $1178 t^s of mahogany, and 670 1 
tons of logwood, with sundry other articles, to 
ihe value of 147»286/, stertmg, amounting in 
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the whole to the sum of 2,136,441*1, 17s. 3d. 
sterling, at the current London prices. The 
imports of the same year, amounted to the sum 
of 1 , 496 , 2321 . 5fi. 4d, The centre of the is- 
Imd is situated Loa. 7<)* 45 W. Greenwich. 
Lat. 18 . 12 N. 

Jamaica, a town of Africa, in the island 
of York, built by a ninlatio, the son of an En- 
glishman, where the English have a factory. 
Jamaica BARK. SeeCaixcuiHi CAar- 

B£A. 

Jamaica pf»per. See Pimento. 
#AMB. f. {jamhe^ French.) Any supporter 
on either side, as the post of a door (Mason)* 
JAM6I, a seaport, and small kingdom, on 
the E. coast of Sumatra, where the Dutch 
have a fort. Lat. 0. 5g N. Lon. 102. 35 E. 

IAMBIC, in ancient poetry, a sort of 
verse, so called from its consisting either 
wholly, or in great part, of iambuses. Sec 
Iambus. Iluddiman makes two kinds of 
iambic, viz. dimeter and trimeter ; the former 
containing four feet, and the latter six. And 
as to the variety of their feet, th (7 consist wholly 
of iambuses, as in the two following verses of 
Horace : 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

Dim. /nar | jiV a | ifuo { siux | 

Turn. Suu j tS** 1 [ psa Ro | mavl | rittus | tutt. 
Or, a dactylus, spendeus, anapeslus, an 1 
sometimes tribrachys, obtain in the odd places , 
and the tribrachys also in the even places, ex- 
cepting (lie last.* Examples of all which may 
beseeu in Horace: as, 

Dimeter. 

1 2 3 4 56 

Canidl \ a tra \ dgmt | ilapes | 

Vide I reprodt | raMutUmum j 
Trimeter. 

Q^o jt/i^ I lee/e J j// nti | tif aut [ cur dev | terU. 
Rrtus I que cu | lum ii j det in \/eriiu ( mart, 

Aiiti I busut I gut coni j but humi | riiT fit I ctortm^ 
Ravidum | gut Itpo | r^aut ad | vtnam laguta ] gruem^ 

JAMBLICUS, the name of two celebrated 
Platonic philosophers, one of whom was of 
Colchis, and the other of Apamea in Syria. 
The first, whom Julian equals to Plato, *was 
the disciple of Anatolius and Porphyry, and 
died under the reign of the emperor Constan- 
tine.— The second also enjoyed great reputa- 
tion. Julian wrote several letters to him, and 
it is said he was poisoned under the reign of 
Valens. It is not known to which of the two 
w'e ought to attribute the works we have in 
Greek under the name of Jamblicus, viz. 1 . 
The history of the life of Pythagoras, and the 
sect of the Pythagoreans. 2. An exhortation 
to the study of philosophy. 3. A piece under 
the name of Aoamon, against Porphyry's let- 
ter on the mysteries of the Egyptians. 

JAMBOLIFEBA, in botany; a genus of 
the mono^nia order, belonging to the octan- 
dria class of plants ; and in the natural methqcl 
ranking with those of which the order is 
doubtful, The calyx is quadridented , the ca- 
rol tetrapetalous, and funnel-shapM ; the ft- 
laments a little j^ane 5 the stigma simple. 
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iambus, ta «»« Gt«k and Latin pijaw- 

dy, a poeticiA consisting of a short S)4iable 
ioliowcd a long one ; as iu 

l>* W • ^ •' * 

0w Atyui, Dtif 

Sylkfha longa hrevi &uhjccta vacniur iambtis^ 
as Horace expresses it; who also Calls Uie 
iainl)uS| a swiii, vai>ul foot, pH cUus, 

*h\e word, accormng to some, took its rise 
tom Iambus, the son of Pan and Echo, who 
invented this foot; or, perhaps, who only used 
sliarp-bit/ng expressions to Ceres, when jf- 
Jhcied for the death of Proserpine. Others 
rjilitr derive it from the Greek lor, venenum, 
poison; or from maledico, 1 rail or 

revile ; because the verses composed of iambin- 
es were at first only used in satire. 

.TAMhS (St.), the Great, the son of Zebc- 
flec and Salome, was called to the apostleslvi) 
with his brother John the Kvangelist, while 
they were mending their nets with their fathei. 
He was put to death by Herod Agnppa, 
A.D. 44 {fVdtkins). 

James (St.), the Less, another apostle of 
.Tesus Christ. He obtained the name of Just, 
on account of his viitucs. He was the first 
bisiiop of Jerusalem, and was put to death at 
the instigation of Ananias the high- priest, 
A.D. ti2. There is among the canonical epis- 
tles an excellent one hy this apostle, addressed 
to the dispersed Israelites (Jvaikim)* 

James VI. ot Scotland, and the first of 
England, was the son of Henry Stuart by 
Mai^ daughter of James V. and was born in 
1560. The year following he was proclaimed 
king on the forced resignation of his mother, 
and in ](}03 he succeeded queen Elizabeth on 
the English tfirone. A plot was soon after 
discovered to have seized upon him and prince 
llenrv, fur which lords Cobbam and Grey, 
and sfr Walter Raleigh, were apprehended and 
indicted. But the year following a more 
dreadful one was providentially found out, 
ivhich bad been devised by some desperate pa- 
pists to blow up the kii^, the prince, and 
parliament, whtU his majesty was delivering 
nis speecli from the throne. For this severu 
persoiw were executed. In 1606 he establish- 
ed episcopacy in Scotland, and made peace 
with Spam. In 1612 his sonj the excellent 
prince Henry, died, and the same year his 
daughter was married to Frederic the elector 
palatine. James stretched the prerogative as 
far as he could well cp, and left the conse- 
quences to he rued by his son Charles, whom 
he imprudently suifered to visit Spain to marry 
the iofanta. One of the greatest blots of his 
reign was the execution ofsir Walter Raleigh, 
fifteen years after sentence, James was a 
man of iearniug, which he owed to his tutor 
George Buchanan. He died at Tiicobalds in 
j 686, nnet was interred at Westminster. The 
court flatterers called him the Solomon of the 
age, and the^iaiYke tit^ was given to him by 
eschhiihop l^iiiiams m his funeral sermon. 
Jaroei'iirrate 'malty hooks^l as, a Commentary 
on dm Revelations, in which he calls the pope 
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eiuiclirist ; Basilican Boron, or aSvieh to hSf 
mn ; Bsainouology, or a Dtmourse on WiicW 
craft; a Coimtcrbb ' against Tdbacco, &c. 
ail of which were nrinted in l vol, folio. 

James II. klug of England, was (he 
sea id son of Charles I. and was born at 
I^undon in 1633, and immediately created 
duke of York. He resided during the Usur- 
palio-' in France, where he imbibed the prin- 
ciples of j>opcry At the Restoration he re- 
turned to hDgland, and married secretly Anne 
Ifyde daughter of the earl of Clarendon. In 
the Dute’n war he signalized himself as com- 
mander of. the Fuglisn fleet, and she>\ed great 
skill and bra\cry. On the death of his first 
wife he married the princess of Modena. He 
succeed. , his brother in 1()84, but his zeal for 
his religion leading him into measures sub- 
vcrsise of tlic consliuition, the prince of 
Orange, who Itad married his daughter Mary, 
wa^» called over, and the king, finding himself 
abandoned by all his friends, withdrew to 
Fiance, where he died at St. Germains in 
1701 • Hts son James, commonly calljxithe 
pretender, died at Rome in lyt'iO. Hit son 
Charles Edward; who invaded Scotland in 
1745, died in 1788. Henry Benedict Stqart, 
cardinal York, was the last surviving branch 
of this unfortunate race (Wi^/ft/ir). 

James (Dr. Robert), au English physician 
of great eminence, and ))articiilarly distin* 
guished by the preparation of a most excellent 
fevei -powder, was born at Kinvcrslon In 
Staffordshire, A .D. 1703 : his father was a ma- 
jor in the arrnv, his mother a sister of Sir Ro- 
bert Clarke. He was of St. John*.s college in 
Oxford^ where he took the degree of A.B. and 
afterwards practised physic at Sheffield, Lich- 
field, and Birmingham successively, l^en be 
removed to London, and became a licentiate 
in the college of physicians ; but iu what years 
we cannot say. At L.^ndon he applied nirn- 
self to writing as well as practising physic ; 
and published a Medicinal Dictionary in 3 
vols. folio, and matw lesser works. 

James’^ Day (St.), a festival of the Chris- 
tian chuich, observed on the 25th of July, in 
honour of St. James the greater. 

Jambs (Epistle of St.), a canonical book 
of the New Testament, being the first of 
the Catholic or Cieneral Epistles ; which arc so 
called becaiTse they are not written to one but to 
several Christian churches. See Epiarts. 

This general epistle is addresfed partly to 
the believing and partly to the infidel Jews ; 
and is designed to correct the' errors, lotWo 
iingoverned zeal, and reform the indent 
behaviour of the latter ; and to comfort th^ 
former under the great hardships eitfaer t|iey 
were then suffering, or were shoi^ aito 
to suffer, for the sake of ChrbtfoOf^, 

James's Powder, a mecficjllfi prepei^ 
by Dr. James, of which the haai# has been 
lon^ known to chemists, though the particular 
recei|)t for making it lay concealed, till made 
public by Dr. Monro in his Medical nod 
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Pbariaiieeutieal Chemutry. The following 
(Dr. Mohto infoTuiS «0 1» a copy of the re- 
ceiptj eJclractcA from the Records of Chanceiy ; 
the inventor, when he U •k out a patent for 
sellihL' ]v^ powder, havinf^ sworn, in th ' most 
soiemr. rnannei, that it wa„ the true and ge- 
nuine receipt for preparing it ; ^ 

‘ TiilvC antimony, calcine * with a C\ui- 
tinued piotj acted in a flat, unglazed 

earthen vessel, adding to it from time to limea 
sufficient quantity of any animal oil and -alt, 
well dephlegmated ; then IjOlI it m melted 
nitre for a considerable time, and separate the 
powder from the nitre, by dissolving it in 
water.* 

This extract Dr. Monro accompanies with 
the following observations. ** When the 
Doctor first administered his powder, he used 
to join one grain of the following mercurial 
preparation to thirty grains of his antimonial 
powder ; but in the latter part of*his life he 
ofleti declared that he had long laid aside the ad- 
dition of the mercurial. His mercurial, which 
he called a pill, appears by the rcroids of 
chancery to have been made in the following 
manner : * Purify quicksilver by distilling it 
nine times from an amalgam, made, with 
martial regulus of antimony, and a propor- 
tional quantity of sal ammoniac j dissolve this 
purified quicksHver in spirit of nitre, evaporate 
to dryness, calcine the powder till it becomes 
of a gold'Colour; burn spirits of wine upon it, 
and keep it for use.* Dr. James, at the end 
of the receipt given into chancery, says, * The 
dose of these inediciueB is uncertain ; but in 
general thirty grains of the antimonial and one 
grain of the mercurial is a moderate dose. 
Signed and sworn to by Robert James.**’ 

There is the greatest reason to believe, 
however, that the medicine sold subsequent to 
the recoidingof this receipt iu chancery, was 
not made conformably to it. an analy- 

sis made by Dr. Higgins, the London college 
have introduced intomeir new Pharmacopceia, 
an imitation of Dr. James's powder, undei the 
title of PuLVis ANTiMOKiALis, whicli See 

“ It has been called Dr. James’s P^ver Pow- 
der (continues Dr. Monro), and many have 
believed it to be a certain remedy for fevers, and 
that Dr. James had cured most of the patients 
w^hom he attended, and who recovered, by the 
use of this j^der. But the bark, and not 
the antimomai powder^ was the remedy which 
Dr. James almost atwajl trusted to for the cure 
of fevers : he gave^hispowdOTi only to clear the 
itomaoh imd ooWela t and after he had effected 
that, he pdinea-iOL m tmrk as freely as the 
pS,Hont ebnld svValioW h! Die Doctor believed 
all fe^ert (0 he nr less of the intermitting 

kind i and that if diare was a possibility of 
curing a bark was the remedy to 

effeetusie ihe cure ; for if the fever did not 
yield tothi^^l^ was sure that it would yield to 
no othesr irei^Ktidy whatever, as he has more than 
once decla^' to me when 1 have attended 
jpatients in fWers along with him.**' 

James Island, an is^nd of Africa, 30 
mlfci up ihe river Gambia, It is about a 


mile in drcult: on it the English have a fort 
and factory* 

James RivbE, a fine river of Virgihilk^ 
which enters the Chesapeak bay, near Hamp»» ' 
ton. 

James Town, a borouA of Ireland, in 
the county of Leitrim, seatefon the Shannon 
Lat. 53. 51 N. Lon. 8. S® W. 

JAMYN (Atnadis)^ a French poet, who 
was sepretary and [)rivate reader to Cl: larieslX. 
and died alxnit 1585. Besides his podtical 
works, he wrote some academical discourses in 
prose, and coriinleted the translation of the 
liiad into French verse, which had been kft 
imperfect by Sale!. 

JANEIRO. See Rro Janeiro. 

To JA'NGLE. v, n. (jangler, French.) To 
altercate ; lo quarrel ; to bicker in worck. 

To JA'NGLE. w. 0. To make to sound tin- 
tuneably {Ptior). 

JA'NGLHR. j.(fro!nja)^/e.)A wrangling, 
chattering, noisy fellow. 

JANICHLUM &IAKICOLARIUS MONS, 
one of the seven hills at Rome, joined to the 
city by Ancus Martins, and made a kind of 
citadel. It is famous for the burial of king 
Numa and the poet Italicus. Porsenna, king 
of Elriina, pitched his camp on mount Janicu- 
liiin, and the senators took refuge there in the 
civil wars to avoid tlie reaentmenl of Octavius. 
Liv, &c. 

JA'NIZARY. r. (a Turkish word.) One of 
the guards of the Turkish king {fValler), 

JANNA, a territory of Turkey in Europe, 
in Macedonia, hounded on the b by Llvariia; 
on the W. by Albania, and on the E. by thk 
Archipelago. It is the Thes-suUa of the au«^ 
cients, ana Larissa is the capital. 

JannA, a town in the province of Janna. 
Lat. 3g. 48 N. Lon. 81 . 36 E. 

JANOWITZ, a town of Bohemia, in the 
circle of Kaushim. Lat. 49. 45 N: Lon.. 
15. 38 E. 

JANSEN (Cornelius), bishonof Ypreit, 
one of the most learned divines ot the l7tH 
century, and principal of the sect called from 
his name Jansenists, He was born in Holland 
of Catholic parents, and studi^ at i^amvain. 
Being sent to transjurt some business of conse- 
quence relating to*the university, into Spain, 
the Catholic kins, viewing witn a jealous eye 
the intriguing policy of France, engaged him 
to write a book to expose the French to the 
Pope as no good Catholics, since they made nb 
scruple of lorming alliances with Protestant 
states. Jansen performed this task in liis 
Mars Gallicus; and was rewarded with a 
mitre, being promoted to the see of Ypres in 
1635. He had, among other writings, before 
this, maintained a controversy against the 
Protestants upon the points of grace and pre- 
destination 5 but his Augustinus was the prin- 
cipal labour of his life, on which spent 
above 20 years. See the next article. 

JANSENISTS, mchurch history, a sect of 
the Roman Catholics in France, who fblkiw 
the opinions of Jansen in relation to grace and 
predestination. 
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In iht y«ir 1640* the univefiiUM of 
and Doiiay, .and fxiTticoJarly Father Moifna 
and Father ,l«enard Celsus^ thought fit to 
condemn the opinions of the JauiU on grace 
and free-will. This having set the controversy 
on foot, Jansenius opposed to the doctrine oY 
Ihe 3e%vi\i5 the seutunents of St. Augustine, 
ani\ wrote a treatise on grace, which he en- 
titled Augustinus. This treatise was attacked 
by the Jesuits, who accused Janscnhis of main- 
liiining dangerous and heretical opinions ; and 
afterwards, lfi42, obtained of Pope Urban 
Vlll. n tormal i^ndemnation of the treatise 
wiote by Jansenius : when the partisans of 
Janseniusgave out that this bull was spurious, 
and composed by a person eutirely devoted to 
the Jesuits. Auer the death of Urban 
the aflair of Jansenism began to be more 
warmly controverted, and gave birth to an in- 
finite number of polemical writings concern- 
ing grace ; and what occasioned some mirth, 
was the titles which each |Mrty gave to their 
writings : one writer published ** The Torch 
of St. Augustin,** another fouii^** Snuffers for 
St. Augustin’s Torch,^* and Father Vernon 
forinwl “ A Gag for the Janseiusts,” &c. Inthe 
year l6/>0, siTcly-'cight bishops of France sub- 
scribed a letter to Pope Innocent X. to obtain 
an inquiry into, and condemnation of, the five 
following propositions, extracted from Janse- 
nius*8 Augustinus: I. Some of God's com- 
mand ments are impossible to be observed by 
the righteous, even though they endeavour, 
with all their pciwer, to accomplish them. 
S. In the state of corrupted nature, we are in- 
capable of resisting inward grace. 3. Merit 
and demerit in a state of corrupted nature, 
docs not depend on a liberty which excludes 
necessity, but on a liberty which excludes 
constraint. 4. The semi pelagians admitted 
the necessity of an inward preventing grace 
for the periormance of each particular act, 
even (or the beginning of faith; but they were 
heretics in maiatainuu that this grace was of 
such a nature, that toe will of man w^as able 
either to resist or obey it. 5. It is semtpe- 
lagianism to say, that Jesus Christ died, or 
shed his blood, for all mankind, in general. 

JA NSSEN (Victor Honor! us^, an historical 
painter, was Inim at Brussels in 1 664. He 
was patronised by the duke of Holstein, who 
sent him to Rome to improve himself. On 
his return to his own country, he adorned 
most of the churches and convents with his 
works. He died in 173,9. 

JANSSBNS (Cornelius), acclebrated Dutch 
painter, resided in England many years, and is 
said in many respects to be equal to Vandvke. 
His paintifi^ are easilv distinguished by their 
smooth* clear, and delicate tints, and by that 
character of truth and i^ture with which they 
arc strongly nwrk^. The time of his birth is 
not known. s fie died in i6h5. 

from gen/i/, French.) 

Showy i jittering 

JAnCARIUS (St),* the patron saint of 
Kaples* where" his head is occasionally carried 
in piocdmoit* in order to stay the eruption of 
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Vesuvlui. The liquefactt-'n of his bl^ i$ i 
famous miracle at Naples, The samt solleted 
martyrdom about the end of the third century. 
W hen he was beheaded, a pipus lady of Naples 
caught about an oi ice of his blood, which 
has been carefdlly |)reservcd in a bottle ever 
since, witho t havine lost a sing’e grain of its 
weight. This, of itself, were it equally demon- 
si de, might be considered as a greater miracle 
than ihii circumstance nn which the Neapoli- 
tans lay the who! blrcs!}, vjz. that the blood, 
which has congealed, and acquired a solid 
form by aj’jC, is no sooner brought near the 
head of the saint, than, as a mark ofveneration, 
it immediately liquefies. This experiment is 
made three different umes every year, and is 
considered by the Neapolitans as a miracle of 
the first magnitude. 

JANUARY, the first month of the year, 
accoiding to the computation now used in the 
West, and containing 31 days; so called by 
the Homans from Janus, one of their divinities, 
to whom they gave two faces ; because on the 
One side, the first day of this month looked 
towards the new year, and on the other to- 
wards the old one. 

JANUS, in pagan worship, the first king 
of Italy, who, it is said/ received Saturn into 
his dominions, after his being driven from 
Arcadia by Jupiter. He tempered the •^man- 
ners of his subjects, and taught them civility, 
and from him they learned to improve the vine, 
to sow com, and to make bread. < After his 
death, he was adored as a gpd. This deity 
was thought to preside over all new under- 
takings. Hence, iti all sacrifices, the first 
libations of wine and wheat were offered to 
Janus, and all prayers pref<jced with a short 
address to him. At his^iesiival, the Homans 
offered cakes of new meal and salt, with new 
wine and fraoki license. Janus was represented 
with two faces, either to denote his prudence, 
or that he views at once the past and ap- 

roaching years ; he had a sceptre in his right 

and and a key in his left, to signify his ex- 
tensive authority, and his invention of locks. 

The Homans built but three temples and 
a littlft chapel to Janus. The first temple 
was built by Romulus, after he had concluded 
a peace with the Sabines, and there he erected 
a statue of Janus with two faces, to shew 
that both the Roman and Sabine nations 
were joined together ; 'Of else to signify, that 
the two kings, Rbiuulus and Tatius, were but 
one head to govern the commonwealth. 
This temple was built in the Roman Fhld ; 
and Procopius says, that ih his time, it re- 
mained yet in ^he middle of that field, over 
against the capitol, with a litde niche of 
brass, and two floors like a tabernacle, 
wherein a statue of Janus five hi^ was 
set up. Numa ordered that the gates of the 
temple should^ be shut in time of fiaiiee, 
and open in time of war ; for the eotuttl 
appointed to command the army, being upon 
his departure, went into this temple attended 
by the senate, the chief people of the chy*and 
his soldiers in military drciiei, and opened the 
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f it«( of this temple ThU cetemoM wm 
flt seldom perfoimed} for this temple ron- 
tinuedopen during the »pace of sevra hundred 

andtwcJity.foUfyear8,ti»ltbcumco»;Augu»tu8. 

who took Dossession of temple 

was shut out three limes ; the first time 
was during the -rign cf Numa For nlius ; the 
second io the time o( the consulate of 
Manlius Torquatos, and C. Atlilins Balbm 
seven or eight years after the first Punic war; 
and the thiid time was ab^ut seven hun- 
drrd and twenty-four years aft r the foiiiKlation 
of Rome, nine and twenty jears before the 
birth ot our Lord, and towards the end of the 
reign of Augustus. 

The new consuls took possession of their 
office in this temple; wher^'fore it was said 
that they opened the year. 

The second temple of Janus was built by 
Cn, Duillius in tiie herh-markct, 'after the 
first Carthaginian war; but being half ruined. 
It was built again by the emperor Tiberius, 
as Tacitus says. 

The third temple was erected under the 
name of Janus Quadrifrons, some say by Nu- 
ma, and others by Augustus, in the ox-mar- 
ket, in a little valley called Velabrum, betwixt 
the Capitol and mount Aventinus. Marlianua 
affirms, that thjs temple was built neither by 
Numa nor Augustus, because in his time it 
was still almost «ttirc ; it being incredible it 
had lasted so long, had it been built by one of 
them. However, it may he said that it w^ 
built by Numa, and rebuilt by Augustus. This 
temple was of a square figure, of the lonick 
order, all marble, dedicated to Janus Quadri- 
frons, oi;. four- faced. 

The llomnns, after taking the city of 
Faleria in Tuscany, having found a statue of 
Janus viith four faces, made one after its 
likcnc?* for the city of Rome, and erected 
them a temple with ft>ur fronts; and twelve 
altars, to represent the fo«.k seasons, and the 
twelve montns of the year 
JAO-TCH.EOU-FOfJ, a city of China, in 
the province of Kiang-si, rated on the river 
Po. 

JAPAN, a large empire in the most eastern 
part of Asia. It is composed of several islands 
which lie between the latitudes of 30. and 40 
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posite to those of tlie Europeans. Onr coittntdni 
drinks ate cold, and theirs afe all hot ; we nn* 
cover the head out of respect, and they the 
feet ; we arc fond of white teeth, and they of 
black ; we get on horseback on the left side, and 
they on the right; and they have a language so 
peculiar that it is understood by no other nation. 
The sciences aie highly esteemed amon^thcin, 
and they have several schools at difierent 
places. Those they study most, are arithmetic* 
rhetoric, poetry, history, and astronomy. 
Some of their schools at Meaco have each 3 or 
4000 scholars, 'fhey treat the women with 
great seventy, and punish adultery with death ; 
vet a man may take as many wives as he pleases. 
The Jaoanesc are naturally good soldiers, and 
skilful at shooting with a bow : however, as 
they inhabit iioihing but islands, they are 
seldom et war with their neighbours. They 
formerly carried on a trade with the neighbour- 
ing countries, but now all rommumcatioit 
with others is forbidden, especially with Chris- 
tians ; for they do not look Upon the Dutch to 
be such. Tneir emperor is called Dairo; 
and in the minority of one of tbem,^tn 1 150, 
when they had civil wars, one of the com- 
petitors for the crown assumed the ecclesiastical 
government, retaining the same title; while 
the other, who ruled in civil affiiirs, was called 
Cuba; and things have remained on the sahic 
footing to this day. The Dairo is the chief 
emperor, and confers the dignity upon the 
other, as if he were his vassal. He resides at 
Meaco, and has no lands : but he has a right of 
selling titles and dignities. His army generally 
consists of 100,000 foot, and S0,000 horse, 
exclusive uf those maintained by his vassals. 
His ordinary revenue js immense. The palace 
of the emperor ts at Jeddo in the island of 
Niphon, and it is the capital of the whole. The 
inhabitants trade with none but the Chinese, 
Corcans, the country of Jedso, and with the 
Dutch. The commodities exported from 
thence arc rice, silk and cotton wrought, fine 
porcelain, and japan-work ; gold and silver, 
though not in such quantities as formerly; 
copper wrought and in bars ; iron, steel, and 
other base and artificial metals ; variety of rich 
furs, mostly broiighr from the land of Jedso ; 
tea of all sorts, and much finer and better 


N* and the longitudes of 130 and 144 £. The 
chief of these islands, called Niphon, was dis- 
covered in 1542, by the Bsvtjwese, who were 
cast on shore by a whole empire 

is divided iritosmn prine^l eauntries, which 
are subdivided Into yo pnmUUOs. It is the rich- 
est country iii the vvurM fisr gold, and the air 
and water are very It produces a great 

deal of ricc^ whteh they reap m September ; 
and millet, wheat, ondbatley; which they get 
in in Mey. Cedars are common, and so large 
that they are proper for the masts of ships and 
columns for temples. They heve a large quan- 
tity of porcelain, silk, and skint; as also red 
which are not in less esteem than the 
white* In short, Japan is aocounted one oi 
fhe hM countries in Asia. inhabitants 
are hatuinlly ingenioiis, and baim a happy me- 
mory ; but their manners are diametrically op- 


cured than that of China; a great variety 
likewise of medicinal herl^, roots, woods, 
and glims, well preserved ; to these we may 
add diamonds and other precious stones, 
pearls of exquisite beauty, coral, great quanti- 
ties and variety of fine sea-shelto, and am- 
bergrise, which they had so little esteem for, 
that' they called it by no better name than 
ensuranosu, or excrements of the whale. In 
exchange for these commodities, the Hollan- 
ders bn 11 ]^ them glasses of all sorts ; raw and 
wrought rilks, raw hides, hempen and woollen 
cloths, quicksilver, borax, antimony, and spices 
of all kinds, of which th^ make an immense 
gam, not onW in Japan, out in all other parts 
of India* They likewise imixirt thither some 
sorts of sngar, musk, camphor, siampan, brasil 
and other woods, calambac, elephants* tc4th, 
and a great of small wares, which 
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come from China, Thibet, and Siam j china, 
mn-seng, and other medicinal roots, from 
Tartary. All these comiuodities are imported 
or exported custoni-lrec. The Dutch are 
strictly watched, and kept under severe re- 
straint, from the tune ol iheir arrival to that 
of their sailing away. 

Japan fcAiiTH. SecCATECUu. 

Japa'n. s (iroiii Japan in Asia.) Work 
Tarnished and raised in gold aiul colours. 

To Japa'n. v, «. (from the noun). 1. To 
varni*?)!, to embellish w'ith gold and raised 
dgurcs (<SV///). 2. To black and gloss shoes 
iO'i/y). 

J AJ*A'NNER.j.(from yajf>aw).1.0nc skilled 
in japan work 2. A shoeblacker (Po/jc) 

JAPANNING is projierly the art of var- 
msliing and painting ornaments on wood, in 
the same manner as is done by the nattves of 
Japan. 

Tlic substances which admit of bring ja- 
panned are almost every kind that are diy and 
rigid, or not too flexible, as wood, metals, 
leather, and paj[)er, prepared for the pnrjio-jv . 

Wood and metals do not letpiire any other 
preparation, but to have tlieir surfaces per- 
fectly even and clean ; but leutlier should be 
securely strained, cither on fraincsor on boards; 
as its biending, or forming folds, would other- 
wise crack and force olf ilic coats of tarnish. 
I'a^ier should be treated in die same manner, 
and ha\e a previous strong coat of some kind 
of sue ; but it is rarely made the subject of 
japanning till it is converted into papier maM 
\.v wrought by other means into such form, 
that its original state, partlciildriy with respect 
to Ikxibility, is changed. 

One principal lariation from tlic mtihod 
formerly used in japanning is, the omitting any 
priming, or under-coat, on the work to be 
japanned. Jn the older practice, sueh a prim- 
ing was always used , the use of >vhich was to 
sate in the quantity of varnish, by filUng up 
the inequalities in ihb surface of the substance 
to be varnished, ^ut there is a great incon- 
venience arising from the use of it ; that the 
Japan coats arc cbnstantly liable to be cracked, 
ami (Mteled off, by any violence, and will not 
endure near so long as the articles which are 
japanned without any such priming. 

Of the nature tf Japan grounds, — ^When a 
priming is used, the work should first be pre- 
pared by being well smoothed with hsh-skm 
or glass-paper, and, being made tlmroughly 
clean, should be brushed over once or twice 
witli hot size, diluted with two-thirds water, 
if it is of the common strength. The priming 
should then be laid on as eten as possible, and 
should be formed of a size, of a consistency 
between the common kind and glue, mixed 
with at much whitiug as will give it a sufficient 
body of colour to hide the surface of whatever 
it 1 $ laid upon, but not more. This must be 
repeated till tl>« inequalities are completely 
filled up, and tbeo the work must be cleaoed 
oft with Thilch fushes, and poihhed with a 

or kaftter is to be japanuedi 
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and no priming is used, the best preparation is, 
to lay two or three coat-, of coarse varnish, 
composed in the following manner : 

Take of rectified spirit of wine one pint, and 
of coarse seed-lac and resin eia*h two ounces ; 
dissolve th seed- lac and resin in the spirit, 
and then t rain oil the >arn'«h. 

This varnish, as well as all others formed 
)f spirit of wine, must be laid on in a warm 
place , and il it cun be conveniently maiKieed, 
the piece of work to l>e varnished should be 
i)i.idc warm likewise ; and for the same reason, 
all dampness should be avoided ; lor either 
cold or moisture chills this kind of varnish, 
and picvcnts its laking proper hold of the sub« 
stance on vvhich it is laid. 

When the work is so prepared, or by the 
priming wnh the composition of size and 
whitiuj^ above described, the proper iapan 
giound must be laid on, which is muoti tlie 
best formed of shell-lac varnish, and the co- 
lour desired, cxcepi white, which requires a 
peculiar treatment : and if brightness is wanted, 
then also other means must be pursued. 

Tiie colours* used with the shell-lac varnish 
may beany pigments whatever, wbteb give the 
tint ni the ground deslfed ; and they may be 
mixed together to fmui ^rowltw^ipr any com- 
pound colours. , i V 

As metals never reqiHli^e to W undorcoated 
with whitiug, they ma^e treated in tbeaaine 
manner as wood or leather, ifben the under- 
coat IS omitted, except in the instances par* 
ticularly spoken of below, 

IVhtte Japan Grounds, ^Tht forming a 
ground perfectly white, and of the first degree 
oi hardness, remains hitherto a fiesideratum, 
or matter sought for, in the art of Japanning ; 
as there are no substances, which id/m a very 
hard varnish, but what have too much colour 
not to deprave the whiteness whei rid on of a 
due thickness over the work. 

The nearest, approach, however, to a perfect 
white varnish, already known, is made by the 
following composition ; 

Take flake white, or white lead, washed 
over and ground up with a sixth of its iveight 
of sUrch, and then dried ; and temper it pro- 
perly for spreading with the niasticli varnish 
prepared os under me article Varnish. 

Lay these on the body to be japaimed, pre- 
pared either with or witnout the undercoat of 
whiting, in the manner as above ordered ; and 
then varnish it over witli five or six coats of the 
following varnish : 

Piovide any quantity of the best mediae ; 
aiul pick out of it all iqe eleafra^ and whitest 
grains, reserving tbemoi^s^Joured and fouler 
parts for the coarse t^iiiaiies, such as that 
used for priming or preparing wood or leather. 
Take of this jpicked secri-lac two ouncob 
of gom-animi three ounees; amidjisiolve > 

being prevkmaly reduce^to f ih J 

about a quart of spWk m 
the clear vamisb. 

The seod-lae will yet gjivt a slight 
this composiUon, but oanuot beemiue 
the varcifeU » wasted to be hardit ^ 
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A softer will answer the end, the pro- 
portion may be clhnmiahed, and a little crude 
turpentine added to the guin-aninii, to take ofi* 
the brittleness* 

A very good varni5fh, free entirely from all 
|>rijtlcncss, may be formed by dissolving as 
much gum*animi as the oil will L. :c, in old 
nut or pJppy oil ; which must be made to boil 
gently when the gum is put into it. Tin 
ground of white comur itseli may be laid on in 
this varnish, and then a coat o* two of it may 
he put over the ground ; but it niiiit be v H 
diluted with oil of turpentine when h is used. 
This, though fiee from brittleness, is neverthe- 
less liable to suffer by being indented or bruis- 
ed by any slight strokes 5 and it will not well 
bear any polish, but may be brought to a very 
smooth surface without, if it be Judiciously 
^ managed in the laying it on. 

Blue Japan Giounds . — Blue japan.^punds 
may be formed of bright Prussian blue, or of 
verditerglased over by Prussian blue, or of smalt. 
The colour may be best miKed with shcll-lac 
varnish, and brought to a polishing state by five 
or six coats of varnish of seed-lac ; but the var- 
nish, nevertheless, will somewhat injure the 
colour by giving to a true blue a cast of green, 
and fouling in some degree a warm blue by 
the yellow it contains: where, therefore, a 
bright blue is required, and a less degree of 
hardness can be dispensed with, the method 
before directed in tne case of white grounds 
must be pursued. 

Red Japan Grottwiir.^For a scarlet japan 
ground, vermilion may be used : but the ver- 
milion has a glaring effect, that renders it 
much less beautiful than th crimiori produced 
by glazing it o^'cr with carmine or fine lake ; 
or even with rose-pink, whicl has a ^cry 
pood chect used for this purpose. For a very 
prichtcrims^'.i, nevertheless, instead of glazing 
with carmiae, the Indian lake should be used, 
dissolved in the spirit of which the varnish is 
compounded, which it readily admits of when 
good ; and, in this case, instead of glazing 
with the shell-lac varnish, the upper or polish- 
ing coats need only be used ; as they will 
equally receive anti convey the tinge of the 
Indian lake, which may be actually dissolved 
by spirit of wine : and this will lie found a 
uuicn cheaper method than the using carmine. 
If, nevertheless, the highest degree of bright- 
ness be required, the white varnishes must be 
uj>e'l. 

Yelhw Jafan Grauudi.^^'Per bnght yellow 
grounds, dre kiog^s yellow or the turpeth mi- 
neral should be employed, either alone or 
mixed with 'fitic Dutch pink : abd the effect 
may sdll more he^mened by dissolving 
jiowderetl ttxrmerie root in the spirit of wine, 
of which the^ or polishing Hmt is made ; 

the the teed-bM: 

form the varnish. 

The seed«lac vrnniih is npt iiyurious 
and widi gfeeui* as in m dk$b of other 
beciulse, being Only tto|ad[ wjth a 
j:eddfeh it is Uttic tnoie fhan an addi- 

ti<m to 9m torte of the ooloors. 
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Yellow grounds may likewise be foimed of 
the Dutch pmk only ; which, when goad, will 
not be wanUns in briditness, though extreme- 
ly cheap. 

Green Japan Grarmds —Green grounds 
may be produced by mixing the king’s yelbvir 
and blight PnisMim blue, or rather the tiir* 

E elh mineral and Pmssian blcre; and a cheap 
ut fouler kind by vc-rdegris, with a little of 
the above-mentioned \ chows, or Dutch pink. 
But where a \ c*y bright green is wanted, the 
crvstals ofverdegrin, called ch'^tillcd verd^rn, 
hoiiM be cmploytcl; and to heighten the 
effect they should he laid on a ground of leaf- 
gold, which renders the colour extremely bnl- 
hant and pleasing. 

They may, any of them, be used success- 
fully with good seed-lac varnish, for the. reason 
iK^fore gnen: but will be sllll brightcr with 
white varnish. 

Oranf^e- Cl) loured Japan CrrotiBif#.— Orange- 
coloured japan grounds may be formed by 
nu;N.‘ing vermilion or red lead with kingx 
yellow or Dutch pink; or the orange lac, 
which will make a brighter orange ground 
than can be pTodneed by any mixture. 

Purple Japan Grounds . — Purple japan 
grounds may be produced by the mixture of 
lake and Prussian blue , or a fouler kind, by 
vermilion and Pruesiaii blue, 'Dicy may be 
treated as the rest with respect to the varnish. 

Black Japan Grounds to ve produced mthout 
/Jea/.— Black grounds may be formed by 
either ivory-black or lamp-black: but the 
former is preferable where it is perfectly good. 

These may be alwavs laid on with sneil-lac 
varnish ; and hate their upper or polishing 
coats ot common seed-lac varnish, as the tinge 
or foulness of the varnish can be here no 
injury. 

Common Black Japan Grounds on Iron or 
Copper^ produced by means of Heat. For 
forming the common black japan grounds by 
means of heat, the piece of work to be ja- 
panned must be painted over with drying oil ; 
and when it is ot a moderate dryness^ must be 
put into a stove of such degree of heat as will 
change the oil to black, without bumhig it so 
as to destroy or weaken its tenacity. The 
sto« e should not bt too hot when the work i$ 
put into it, nor the heat increased too fast; 
either of wiiich errors would make it blister : 
but the slower the heat is augmented, and the 
longer it is continued, provided it be restrained 
within the due degree, the harder will be the 
coat of japan. This kiiid of varnish requires 
no polish, having received, wfien properly 
managed, a sufficient one from the heat. 

ThefineTortoise^shtUJapanQrouniproduced 
hu means uf 1/ea/.— The best kind of tortoise- 
shell ground produced by heat is not less va- 
luable for its great hardness, and endu-mg to 
be made hotter than boiling water without 
damage, than foT its beautiful appearance. It 
is to be matle means of a varnish preMred 
in the followiog manner .—Take of good lin- 
seed-oil one gallon, and of iimbre half a pound ; 
boil them together till the oil become ver» 
brown and thick: strain it then through 
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a coarse clothi andsetitngain to boil ; in which 
state it roust be continued till it acc|uire a 
pitchy consistence; when it will be fit for 
use. 

, Having prepared thuv the varnish, clean 
well the iron or coj>pcr plate or other piece 
which IS to be japanned ; and then lay ver- 
milion tempered with shell-lac varnish » or with 
drying oil diluted with oil of turpentine, very 
thinly, on the )>laces intended to imitate the 
more transj)arent parts of the tortoise-shell. 
When the vermilion is dry, brush over the 
whole with the black varnish, tempered to :i 
due consistence with oil of turpeiiiine; and 
when it is set and firm, put the work into a 
stove, where it may undergo a very strong beat, 
and must l>e continued a considerable tunc ; if 
even three weeks, or a month, it will be the 
better. 

This was given amongst other receipts by 
Kunckel ; but appears to have been neglected 
Ull it was revived with great success in the 
Birmingham manufactures, where it unsnot 
only the ground of stiuif-boxes, dressing-boxes, 
ana other such lesser pieces, but of those 
beautiful tea-waiters which have been so justly 
esteemed and admired in several parts of Eu- 
rope where they have been sent This ground 
may be decorated with painting and gilding, in 
the same manner as any other varnished sur- 
face, which harl best be done after the ground 
has been duly hardened by the hot stove , but 
it is well to give a second annealing with a 
more gentle heat, after it is finished* 

Method of painting Japan Japan 

work ought properly to be painted with colours 
in varnish ; ihougn, in order for th'^ greater 
dis})atch, and, in some very nice works in <imall, 
for the freer use of the pencil, the colours aie 
sometimes tempered in oil; which sliould pre- 
viously have a fourth part of its weight of gum- 
animi dissolved in it ; or, in default of that, of 
the gums sandarac or mastich. When the oil 
is thus used, it should be well diluted with 
spirit of turpentine, that the colours may be 
laid more evenly arid thin ; by which means, 
fewer of the polishing or upper coats of varnish 
become necessary. 

In some instances, water-colOiirs «nre laid on 
grounds of gold, in the manner of other paint- 
ings; and arc best, when so used, in their 
proper appearance; without any varnish over 
them ; anu they are also sometimes so manned 
as to have the effect of embossed w'ork . The 
colours employed in this uray, for painting, are 
best prepared by means of isinglass size cor- 
jtetea with honey or sugar-can^. The body 
of which the embossed work is raised, need 
not, bowever, be tingW with the exterior co- 
jouf# hut may be best formed of veiy strong 
gtim^aler, thickened toa projier consistence 
by whiting m equal parts ; 

wbtoH^ laid on the proper ng^re, and 
repaired may be then painted with 

ill* m th* 

uw, xABuner witli iM<lac 

Mmuur 

iKt and fwn M japumipg Um is the 


laying on and polishing the outer coats of 
\armsh ; which are necessary, as well in the 
pieces that have only one simple ground of co- 
lour, as with those that arc paimeu. This is in 
general best done with cominon^ed-lacvarnihh, 
except ir lie instances and on tho*4C occasions 
where wc have already shown other methods 
to be more expedient . and the same reasons 
which decide as to the fitness or impropriety 
of the varnishes, with respect to the colours of 
the ground, hold equally with regard to those 
of the paiutiiig ; for where brightness is the 
most material point, and a tinge of yellow will 
injure it, seed-lac must give way to the whiter 
gums ; but where hardness and a greater tena- 
city are most essential, it must be adhered to ; 
and wdiere both arc so necessary that it is proper 
one should give way to the other in a certain 
degree reciprocally, a mixed varnish must be 
adm)ted. 

This mixed varnish, as we have already ob- 
served, should be made of the picked seed-lac. 
The common seed-lac varnish, which is the 
most useful preparation of the kind hitherto 
invented, may be thus made : Take of seed-lac 
thiee ounces, and put it into water to free it 
from the sticks and filth that are frequently 
intermixed with it ; and which must be done 
by stirring it about, and then pouring ofi* the 
water, and adding fresh qiianlttics in order to 
repeat the operation, till it be freed from all 
impurities, as it very effectually may be by 
this means. Dry it then, and powder it grossly, 
and put it, with a pint of rectified spirit of 
wine, into a bottle of which it w ill not fill 
above two- thirds. Shake the mixture well to- 
gethfi ; and place the bottle in a gentle heat, 
till the seed appear to be dissolved ; the shaking 
being in the mean time repeated las often as 
may be convenient : and then pour off ail that 
can be obtained clear by this method, and 
strain the remainder through a coarse cloth. 
The varnish thus prepared must be kept for 
use in a bottle well stopt. 

When the spirit of wine is very strong, it 
will dissolve a greater proportion of the seed- 
lac ; hut this will saturate the common, which 
is seldom of a strength sufficient for making 
varnishes in perfection. As the chilling, 
whicn is the most inconvenient accident at- 
tending those of this kind, is prevented, or 
p-'oduced more frec^uently, according to the 
strength of the spirit; we shall therefore take 
this opportunity of showing a method by 
which weaker rectified spirits may with grea^ 
ease at ally time be freed from the phlegm, and 
rendered of the first degree of stmngth. 

Take a pint of the common rectified spirit 
of wlDe» and put it intoa^botde of which it 
will , not fill above three^poifti. Add it half 
an of pearl-ashes,* mh 
other alMinOsalt, heatc^M 
dewd*» it can 
Ilf heat. mlxtuie^ 

an hotir 

jiMwolved pirt of dteMlta. io tholiillilBm 

bottle. Mt tbei^m dtea bepMfel 
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or freed from tKe phlegm and salts, by means act in opposition 5 lo be inconsistent {Drtfien}* 
of a trilonum or separaiing funnel ; and let 4. To quarrel ; to dispute (Spenser). 
half an ounce of the pearl-ashes, heated and Jar. (from the verb.) 1. A kind of rat- 
powdvred as before, be added to it, and the thng vibration of sound (Hold,)* 2, Clash of 
same treatment repeated. This may be done a interests; discord; debate (Spenser)* 3. A 
third lime, if the quantity of phicgpi separated sLiie in which a door unfastened may strike 
by the addition of the pearl-ashes - ipear con- the post (Swtfi). 4. (giarro, Ital ) An earthen 
siderabie. An ounce of alum reduced to vessel (Dryden)^ 

powder and made hot, but not burnt, must Jar, or I jar, in chronology, the eighth 
then be put into the spirit, and suffered to month of the Hebrew civil year, and the se- 
retiiam some hours; the bottle being fieqnently cond of the sacred : it had twenty^^nine days, 
shaken : after which, the spirit, lieirig poured and answered to part of our April and May. 
ofl from it, will be fit for use. JARDES, Jardons, hard callous swel- 

The adciitioii of the alum is necessary, to Imgs in the hinder legs of a horse, seated on 
neutralize the remains of the alkaline salt or the outsides of the hough, as the spavin 

S earl-ashes , which would otherwise greatly is on the inside. This disease is more to be 
eprave the spirit with respect to vaniishcii feared than the spavin. It is not very com- 
and luquer, where vegetable colours are con- tnon, so that but tew people know it, though 
ccrnecl; and must consequently render another it be as painful as the spavin, and equally 
, <listili.iiion necessary. makes a horse halt. In this case there is no 

The manner of using the seed-lac 01 )vhhe remedy but firing, which does not always suc- 
varni«hcs is the same, except with regard to ceed ; though repellents may be useful in an 
the substance used m polishing; which, where early stage of the complaint. If ujiou the fore 
a pure white or great clearness of other sinew of the leg, between the spavin on the 
colours is ill question, should be itself white: inside and thejardon without, there be a circle 
whereas the browner sorts of polishing dust, that joins them, and encompasses the nerve of 
as being cheaper, and doing their business the instep, tlie horse is s^ioiled and ruined be- 
wiih greater dfispatch, may be used in other yond all recovery. 

cases. The pieces of work to be varnished JARDYN (Karel du), an excellent painter 
should be placed^ncur a hre, or in a room where of landscapes and animats, was born at Ain- 
there is a stove, and made perfectly dry; and sterdain in l(>40. He studied in Italy, where 
then the varnish may be rubbed over them by he acquired a jgreat reputation. He resided at 
the proper brushes made for that purpose, be- Venice, and died in 1678 : and so greatly^ was 
ginning in the middle, and passing tiic brush he esteemed, that, though a Protestant, his re- 
ui one end ; and then with anoiher stroke mains were permitted to be interred in conse- 
from the middle, passing it to the other. But crated ground. 

no part should he crossed or twice passed over, JAFGON,in mineralogy. SeeCiRCOKius. 

in forming one coat, where it can possibly be Jargo^t. r.(Fr.) Unintelligible talk; gab- 

avoided. When one coat is dry, another must ble; gibberish {BramkaH)* 
be laid over it; and this must be continued at JARGONE'LLE. See Pyrus. 

least five or six times, or more, if on tnal JARNAC, a town of France, in the de- 

tlicre Is not sufficient thickness of varnish to partment of Cha rente, Lat. 45.43N. Lon. 
bear tlie polish, without laying bare the paint- 0. 4 W. 

hig or ground-colour underneath. JAROSLOW, a town of Austrian Poland, 

When a sufficient number of coats is thus in Red Russia, with a strong citadel. It has a 
laid on, the work is ht to be polished; which noted annual fair. Lat. 50. 4 N. Lon. 22.43 E. 
must be done, in common cases, by rubbing ii JARRETIER, in the manage, an obsolete' 
with a rag dipped in tripoli, or rottciistone, French wotd signifying a horse whose houghs 
finely powdered ; but towards the end of the grow too close together, 
rubbing, a little oil of any kind shu-dd be JASHAWK, a yoong hawk. SeeFALCd. 

used along with the powder; and when the JaSIO’NE. Sneep^s sea briars, in bo- 

work appears sufficiently bright and glossy, it tany, a genus of the class pentandria, order mo- 
should he well rubbed with the oil alone, to uogvnia. Involucre many-leaved; calyx five - 
clean it from the powder, and give it a still tocithcd ; enrol wht^l-shajied, ffve-partecl, with 
brighter lustre. linear segments ; stigma clavate, notched ; an- 

JAPARA, a seaport on the N. coast of the thers united at the base ; capsule iuferior, im- 
island of Java^ with a good harbour. Lat. 6. perfectly two-celled, bursting at the top. One 
. .. apecles: found wild on the sandy pastURni of 


fiat, rather obtule feaves^ 

JASMlNEk i|i See Jasminttm. 

in botatiy; 1^ Oak* 

C4iru./*\V/ ' ^ ^ ' 


our own country ; an annual Herbaceous plant. 
There is a variety indigenous to the south of 
France : perennial, with linear, smoothish. 
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7AS»fM(ScaK)«i)> m botany. SeeB|G^ 
NONLA. 

JAHamt in botaoy. See Pluma- 

. Jaamitne CPereian), m botany. Sec Sy- 

^lASMPNUM. Jasmine. In botany^ a 
genus of the class diandrhj order monogvnia. 
MISCil Silver-shaped, from five to eight-cleft y 
berry ^ t#o^grained ; seeds seditary, arillate. 
Twenty-one species; chitfly natives of the 
Bast indies, several of the Cape, and one or 
two of the Levant. They may be thus subdi- 
vided : 

A. Leaves simple. 

13. Leaves ternate. 

C. Leaves pinnate. 

The following are chiefly worthy of notice: 

1. J. ofliicinme. Common white jasmine. 
Leaves opposite, pinnate; leaflets pointed, 
broad, entite ; buds nearly erect ; stem shrub- 
by, climbing, branched; peduncles few- 
iloweml ; flowers white, odorous , tube of die 
corol long. A native of India. 

2. J. nuticans. Leaves opposite in threes; 
leaflets ovate, and somewhat heart-shaped, ob- 
tuse ; branches weak and angular ; segiuents 
of tne calyx subulate; flowers yellow, suc- 
ceeded frequently by berries of a black hue. 
Shrubby stem rising about teu feet. A native 
of the Levant. 

3. J. huiutle. Common yellow jasmine. 
Leaves alternate, acute, in threes, and pinnate ; 
branclws angular ; segments of the calyx v ery 
short, flowers yellow, sometimes succeeded in 
our own country by berries. 

Tbo third species is easily propagated hy 
suckers or layers. The fourth nia^^^bc propa- 
gated by budding or inarching upon the com. 
mon while jasmine, on which it thrives well, 
arid is hardier tlian those budded upon the pa- 
rent stock. The fifth and sixth species may 
be pr^gated like the second. 

JASPER, iu mineralogy. See Gk«ima 
and Jaspis. 

JASPIS, in mineralogy, a genus of the class 
earths, order siliceous. Consisting of silica, a 
smaller proportion of alumine, and a small 
^ quantity of oxyd of iron, with generally a 
little magnesia and potash ; hardisn, opaque, 
breaking into indeterminate fragments, of a 
conchoidal texture, lij^htish, sometimes de- 
tached, sometimes a principal ingredient of an- 
cient mountains ; ot a common form ; losing 
its colour in the Are. Five species. 

1, J. ^gyptia. Egyptian pebble, Tbom- 
sen; si)^ hsemachates, Linn^us; caillou 
d*^pte, Cronstadt : Egyptischer jaspis Wer- 
ner. Of a dull colour, vatied with differently 
colomed concentric stripes or laycn, and black 
dendritic figures. Found near Suez it) 
and sometimes in Hungary, generally in ra- 
tlieiylongi neal, flattish pebbles, and enveloped 
in a coaiie yoqgli enist : colour a liver brown, 
glittering when bredeeo, the fraements inegn^ 
Jwy engiAtr and opaque, and taking % fine po- 
lish? the oonocntrtc stripes or hands are va- 
rious riiades of ydlow, reddish, green, or 
white, but the dots and dendritic figures art al- 
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riRaysUack. It rstnade into vases, sr^uff-basms^ 
and other ornaments, in common Witla^agalc,, 

2. J. fasciata. Ribband jasi^er. Striped 
jasper. Band ja^^is, Werner. Jospe rubatld, 
Broeb. differently cdoured, alternate pa- 
rallel layers, without lustre internally, of an 
nil perfect cunchoidal texture. Fotind m Sibe- 
ria, in Saxony, near Gnautbtein and Wolftitz, 
and parliculaily fine at Ural, in large amor- 

masses, forming long layers; colours 
yellowish, gieenish-grey, ochraccous , isabella- 
yclJow, brmvnisii-red, pale or dark flesh-red, 
mountain or dark-green, generally dis[;oscd m 
parallel layers, which are commonly straight, 
rarely curved, ve^ seldom in oblong sjiots : 
when broken, exhibits a dull imperfectly con- 
choulal surface, and is sometimes semi-lransjia- 
rent on llie edges ; takes a hish polish. 

3 . J. porcellaun. Force! lam le, Kirwan ; 
porzellan jaspis, Werner. Hard, nfly inier- 
nallv, of an imperfectly conchoulal fracture, 
inclining to uneven. I^ound in largo compact 
layers, and frequently between the fissures of 
basalts in Bohemia and Saxony : has an acrid 
appearance when broken, like dried clay, and 
IS full of cracks or slits. 

4. J. vulgaris. Common jasper. Gemeiner 
jospis, Werner. I^rdish, shining, or polished 
internally, of one uotform colour, or veined or 
spotted, tlius constituting two or three varieties, 
hound in Germany, Saiony, Silesia. Hungary, 
Ac. It) large compact mj^sses, sometimes coarse- 
ly interspersed in alternate layers with other 
stones, and often in obtuse angular pieces ; co- 
lours different; shades of black, white, yellow, 
red, brown, and green; frequently enriched 
with iron or gold ores ; admits a fine polish ; 
fraciurc concboidal, spatetimee imperfectly fo- 
liated. 

5. J. opal. Opai jasper. Opa< jaspis, Wer- 
ner. Found in nests near Tokay in Hungary, 
in the neighbourhood of Constantinople, and 
in the Kolyvan mountains in Siberia. Colour 
red or brovyn, rarely ochraceous yellow ; uni- 
form, or disposed in dots, veins, or clouds ; 
lustrous internally ; fracture flat and conchoi- 
ds ; moderately hard, briule, and easily fran- 
gible. This species appears to be a connecting 
link between^sper and opal. 

JASSELMBRE, a town of Hindustan 
Proper, in the province of Agimere. Lat. 
27. 34N. Lon. 73.0 E. 

JAS$Y, tlie capital of Moldavia, and resi- 
denee of the hospodar of ^hat country, who is a 
vassal of the grand signior. It is seated on the 
Prutl), Lai. 47. 8 N. Lon. 27. 36 E. 

JATROPHA. Physic nuL In botany, a 
genus of the ^lass monoecia, order monadel- 
phia. Mate ddyxiess ; coiol one-petalled, fup- 
nal-form ;; atamans ten, alternately shorter. 
Female corol five-petallod, spread- 

ing ; styles cloven; capspjies tbreMetM : 
seed one. Thirteen species ; nativea of the 
Easier West or Sooth Aj^triea. T3ha 

folbwlkig m , 

t. J.gi^f^bu 

ovaw, ciiia|t|obe8 i potiolas ooth 
dular biandted hriaSes. The stem arises abditt 
three or four feet, and then divides into various 
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liijraDclseiv wnwi wUh a light^grQ^ Wk» 
Tk« cotol is daep fe4» and consists of five pe- 
as(i* The btirnesthattupceed to the flowers 
are husky and Uacktsh^ which burst when 
< npe> and dfechargse a iaigc qr ntity of 
small dark-coloured seeds* peculiarly grateful 
to the ground-dove. 

fl. J. curcas.. Leaves heart-ahapw and an- 
gular : stem shrubby and knotty, rising ten or 
twelve feet : flowers green and umboDaie, s.<. - 
coeded by nuts of a green husk, containing an 
almond-shap^ kernel. 

3. J. muJtifida. Leaves manyj^arted, 
smooth; stipules setaceous, many-cleft, r lowers 
red, umbellate and in bunches, resembling 
clusters of red coral : they afterwards open. 

4. J. odoratissimnm. Leaves alternate, ra- 
ther obtuse, teruate and pinnate; branches 
round, segments of the calyx very' short ; stem 
woody ; flowers yellow and odorous. A na- 
tive of Maclciia. 

b. J grandiflorum. Leaves opposite, pin- 
nate ; leaflets rather obtuse, three outer con- 
fluent , stem upright; buds horizontal ; floweis 
reddish beneath. A native of India. 

6. J. azoricum. Leaves opposite and ter- 
nate; leaflets o\ate and somewhat heart- 
shap^, undulate ; branches glabrous, round ; 
segments of the corolj equalling the tube : 
flowers in terminal branches, white ; tube of 
Uie corol long. A native of tlie Azores. 

7« J. hirsutum. Petioles and peduncles vil- 
lous. A tall tree of Imlia, with a dark purple 
bark, opposite leaves, and white flowers See 
also Botany, Plate CXLl. 

The first species flowers well in this coun- 
try, but never produces fruit, and is easily pro- 
pagated by laying down the branches, which 
will take root in one year, and may then be cut 
from the old plants, and transplanted where 
they are designed to remain. It may also be 
propagated by cuttings, which should l>e planted 
early in the autumn ; and if the winter prove 
severe, the surface of the ground between them 
should be covered with tan, sea-coal ashes, or 
saw-dust, which will prevent the frost from 
{penetrating deep into the ground ; but these 
must be removed when the weather grows 
mild : these plants should be permitted to grow 
rude in the summer, nor should they be pruned 
or nailed till the middle nr end of March, when 
the frost is over. Of this species there are two 
varieties* with variegated leaves; one with 
white, and the other with yellow stripes : the 
hat is the most comthon. These are propa- 
gated by budding them on the plain jasmine; 
they should be planted in a warm sitaatioB, 
esp^ially the white-striped, the branches of 
which, in very severe weather, .Aonld be co- 
vered witti nrajtSi^or straw. Tbt iaoond species 
is propagated by sceda* ot laying down 
thn blanches^ tf by seods, itialro a moderate 
lioi-bed in tboiqmnL kaib vAieh pboge some 
irnaU pots, fiUed mh fiieiAii eaith; and 
inaday or two^ when the die pots is 
^ wawf fot in t^ aeedst ab^lnnr in each 
potfifiH be sufficieni* aboin an 

with thesiune aild^^ 
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•etviqg torefteilit the pens with water aiofim 
as you perceive the eart^t dry. In abohi 
or eight we^s aM sowing the planu 
appear above ground ; at whmh time it will bi 
necessary to remove the pots into another fresh ^ 
hot-bed of a ino<brate tcipperoture, in oidei 
to bring the plants forward : be 

tered as often as neceasaiy^ and in tho middle 
heat of the day, the glasses should hg tUlpd 
very high, and shaded with matvi St-prevent 
the plants from being scorohhd with h^tt 
About the imddle of May they should be 
hardened to the open air, by taking off the 
glasses wlien tiie weather is warm; but this 
should be done with caution, as the plants will 
be much injured if exposed lo the suii in a very 
hot day at first : in June the pots »l)ouJd be 
taken out of the hot-bed, and placed in some 
sheltered situation, where they may remain till 
the beginning of October, at which time they 
must be earned into the green- house, where 
they should ha\e as much free air as i)ossihlc. 
During the winter they will require to be fre- 
quently, but gently watered; in March follow- 
ing they must be removed each into a separate 
pot, With the earth about their roots, and if 
they are plunged into a fresh moderate hot- bed, 
it will facilitate their rooting again, and be of 
great service to the plants ; they must be inured 
to the open air, into which they should be 
moved about the middle of May, iu a warm 
situation, and in winter they are to bo housed, 
as before. If you would propagate this plant 
from layers, the shoots should lie laid dowp in 
March, and if carefully attended to, they will 
be rooted by the succe^lng spring, and fit to 
be transplanted ; when they must be planted 
in pots, nlled with light earth, and managed as 
directed for the seedhng plants. 

Jatrophacurcas. The systematic name 
of a plant whose seeds resemble the castor-oil 
seeds. See Rtcinus major. 

lATBOLE'PTlC. a. tiatral^piique^ Fr.) 
and Any medicine that cures by 

anointing. 

JATS (the), once a powerful Hindu tribe, 
in Hindustan Proper, to whom all that now 
remains is the small territory of Bhartpour, 45 
miles W. of Agra. 

JAVA an Island of the Easjt Indies, which 
IS situated S. of Borneo, and is 700 miles long, 
and 200 broad. It is a mountainous and 
woody country, in the middle, but it has a flat 
coast, and there are a great many bugs and mo- 
rasses in it, which reader the air unhealthful. 
It prodoees {lepper, sugar, tobaqfiai* sice, coffee, 
cocoa nuts, plantains, and other tropical fruits. 
The present inhabstaats are a mixture of se- 
veral Indian nations, whom the Dutch have 
brought from various islands in these seas, of 
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Many of them are Chinese fugitives, who have 
preferred leavifig their country tosubnutting to 
the Tartar princes, who now reigu in mat 
kingdom. The Dutch are absolute masters of 
the greatest part of the island, particularly to 
the North coast ; though there are still some 
princes beyond the mountains on the Sou^ 
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. toast, who |heir iiwJependenw, lit 

the year %f¥> tfetc Dlilch pretrnilcd that Ac 
Chinese were pbtAig an insurrection, and 
therefore disarmed them. A short time after 
the Dutch «ve orders for a general massacre 
amook the Chinese j and upwards of £1^,000 
men, wodien, and children, were put to the 
" aword/and^ their effects seized. Its principal 
town IS Batavia. 

7 h JA'^VEL, or Jable. v. c. To bemire; 
to soil over with dirt. 

Ja'vel. s, (perhaps from the verb.) A wan<^ 
dering or dirty iellow (More). 

JA'VELIN. «. (japelme, French.) A spear 
or half pike, which anciently was used cither 
bv (<wi or horse (Addison). 

'^JAOM. See Jamb, 

JAUNDICE, from the French jaunisse 
yellowness, of^aune yellow; a disease consist- 
ing in a suffusion of the bile over the whole 
aufface of the body. See Medicine. 

Jaundice, in farriery, is indicated by a 
yellowness of the eyei and mouth, duliiess and 
lassitude. Sonielinies the complaint is attend- 
ed with costiveness, but more commonly with 
a purging. This disease does not often arise 
from an obstruction in the biliary ducts, as in 
the human subject, but generally from in- 
' creased action of the liver, whereby an unu- 
sual quantity of bile is secreted, 1 nff am mation 
of the liver is sometimes mistaken for jaundice, 
but may he distinguished from it by the fever 
wiA which it is always accompanied. When 
cositvenessls one of the symptoms of jaundice, 
give an aperient ball every morning until mode- 
rate purging is produced ; but if tne bowels are 
alrei^ open, or in a state of purging, give a 
cardiac ball evciy morning. The horse's 
strength should be support^ by infusion of 
malt, or water gruel. 

The Bail No. J . Calomel £ dr. Aloes I dr. 
Castile soap 2 drs. Rhubarb 3 drs. To be 
made into a ball wftli syrup for 1 dose. 

No. 2. Calomel and opium of each 1 dr. 
Columbo root powdered 3 dr. Powdered gin- 
ger \ dr. Syrup enough to form the ball for one 
dose. (White's Compendium, p. 7^0 

JA'CNDICED. fl. (from jaundico^j In- 
fected with the jaundice (Pope), 

To JAUNT. t>. n. {jaunter, Fr.) To wan- 
der here and Acre; to bustle about (SMsp,), 

Jaunt.a. (fsomtheverb.) Ramble; flight; 
excursion (Milton), 

JA'UNTINESS. s. (from jaunty otjanty,) 
Airiness; flutter; genteelness (Aidison). 

JAW, s, Uifue, a cheek, Fr.) 1. The bone 
M the mouth in which the teeth are fixed 


JAZER* or Jasea, in anefont 
a Levitical city in the territory of the Amor**' 
fhites beyond Jordan, 10 miles to Ae Wesc^or 
rather south-west, of Philadelphia, and sid 
mries fVom. Esebon ; and therefore situated is* 
tween Philadelphia and Heshbon* 

IBERIA, the name given to Spain by the 
ancients, from the river Iberus. The people 
were ^called Iberes. 

IBERIS. Candy tuft. In botany, a genua 
of the class tetradynamia, order sUiculoia. 
C>ml, irregular ; the two outer petals larger ; 
sificle compressed, emarginate. Eighteen spe- 
cies, all natives of the east, or of the south of 
Europe, except two I. amura, and I, nudia- 
caulis, which are common to the corn-fields of 
our own country. Of the exotics scieral are 
shrubs, but the greater number herbs. The 
flowers are generally in umbels or corymbs, 
with purple or white flowers. See Botany PI. 

IBEX,^ in mastiology. See Cap r a . 

IBIS, in ornithology. ^Tantalus. 

JBISCUS, in boiany. See Hibiscus. 

IBORG, a town of (jlermany, in the bishop- 
ric of Osnaburg. Lat 14 N. Lon. 8. 20 E. 

IBYCUS, a Greek lyric poet, of whose 
works there are only a few fragments remain- 
ing, flourished 550 B.C. It is said, that he 
was assassinated by robbers $ and that, when 
dying, he called U(X)n some cranes he saw fly- 
ing to bear witness. Some time after, one of 
the murderers seeing some cranes, said to his 
companions, There are the witnesses oflby- 
cus's death which being reported to the ma- 
gistrates, the assassins were put to the torture, 
and, having confessed the fact^ were hanged. 
Thence arose the proverb, Ibyci Grues. ^ 

K'ADES, c monthly ftast celebrated by the 
Epicureans, in honour of their ikasier. 

ICACE, in botany. Sec Chrvsoba- 

JL NU5. 

ICE, water in the solid state. When watci 
is exposed to a diminished temperature, it as- 
sumes the solid state, by shooting into crystals 
which cross each other in angles of dO degrees. 
During this process of solidification, the tern- , 
perature remains constant, being 32 degrees cf 
the scale of Fahrenheit. Sec Caloric; also 
Prp.£Zing, and Congelation. 

During congelation inobt of the gasiform 
fluids, which may have been contained in the 
water, are separated in the elastic form, and 
exhibit bubbles in Ae ice, unless the Congela- 
ttosi may have been gradually effected from Ae 
bottom* or one of the sides ; in which case the 
bubbles are driven out, and the ice is much 


(fPalian. Crew). 2. The mouth (Rowe}, clearer. 

Jaws. See M axi llje. Ice is ooustdaably lighter than water, namc- 

J 4 W (Lrieked}. See Tetanus. ly, about one-ei^A part; and ihjs increase of 

jAWf (Knotted^. In farriery; glandular dimensions is acquiierl with prodigious force, 
tuUS^ra hmeaA the jaws of a norse, resem- suAeieiit to hoist ^the strop«est iron vessels, 
Mittgltlfots or kernels, from whatever cause an^even pieces of artillefy. It does not uvise 
tbew ma/pyooeod. fifom Aoexteicatioa of Ae gases. IiL de MaU 

J A Wi^ e city of Silesia, capital of a pro* xan^ p * disseitation W. lee>. attlibuies JN jn- 
vineodldEksekmo nante. Lat. 50.* 58 N. Lon. creeae of the bulk of AeWuimr under AU fo|Rt 
^ chlofclou different 

JAY» iiioxidAology. SeeCoRvvs* An on water hemf boflopoiMi 
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HljMKiU which iir«^ foond to be joined constantly 
imd regolafly at ^ angle of which, by 

.ItbiB disposition, occupy a greater volume than 
v|f they were pamlleU l^des, after ice ts 
^rmed, he found it continue to.^pand by 
coldi a piece of ice, which was at iSrst only a 
14th part specifically lighter than* water, on 
being exposed some days to the frost* became a 
12th part lighter ; and thus he accounH for the 
bursting of ice in ponds. 

It appears from an experiment of Df. HoohCit 
in l6o3, that ice refracts the light lest ^n 
water; whence he infers, that the lightnCts of 
ice, which causes it to swim in water, is not 
produced meiely by the small bubbles, which 
are visible in it,‘but that it arises from the uni- 
form constitution or general texture of the 
whole mass : a fact which was aiterward con- 
firmed by M. cie la Hire. See HoOke’s Exper. 
byDerham, p. 2(), Acad. Per, 1693, Mem. 
p. 25. 

M. Pr^iost obsencs, that Tohgelation take<i 
place much mnre suddenly than the opposite 
process of liquefaction ; and that, of course, the 
fame quantity of heat must be more rapidly ex- 
tricated in freezing, than it is absorbed in thaw- 
ing; that the heat thus extricated being dis. 
posed to fly oil’ in all directions, and little of it 
being retained by the neigh l>ou ring bodies, 
more heat is lost than is gained by the alterna- 
tion : so that where ice has once been formed, 
its production is in this manner redoubled. 
This circumstance must occur wherever it 
freezes, that is on shore, in latitudes above 35 
degrees; and it appears, fiom 30 degrees to the 
pole, tlie land is somewhat colder than the sea, 
and the more as it is farther distant from it, 
and neajrer the equator the land is warper than 
the sea : but the process of congelation cannot, 
by any means, l>e the principal c.iuse of the 
difference, and it is probable that the difiVrent 
capacity of earth and water for heat is m leu- 
ally concerned in it. 

Since the atmosphere it very little healed by 
the passage of the sun’s rays through it, it is na- 
uirally cmder than the earth’s surface; and fm 
this reason, the most elevated tracts of land, 
which arc the most pTominent, and the most 
exposed to the effects of the atmospehre, arc al- 
ways colder than situations near the level of ihi; 
<!iea. 

A curious ctrcumsuiice rcspqu'ting the form- 
ation of ice in a ca\ern is noticed by Cadet 
in the Annales de Chiinie, for 18,03. About 
aeve i leagues from Besangon, near the village 
of Beaume, and half a league from the abbey 
of Grace Dteu, there is a natutal grotto 140 
feet below the surface of, die plain, The en- 
trance of it is 60 feet wide. 4nd about 80 high. 
Within, its greatest bre^d^b ta 135 feet. The 
stone that forms the rqckiit^alcareous carbonat, 
in part tamelkted. is distinguished 

from all pniers by a very phaenomenon : 

in summer, iee is conataKihr formed in it in 
Urge quantifii^ and thia iee^.dihltnishes at the 
i|{ipreach of winter, for this sin- 

IBWlte* Cadet abterv^ that me rock forming 
of thi$ cavern lower ifaim the neigh- 


bourrng riiriiMifend thet the i 
vered with buirny treesj^firom thel 
evaporation is constantly going onN 
quence of this evaporation* he conti 
ground is so far cooled in the summer 
caaion freezing in the caverp* in the same hw 
ner as water in porous jars is cooM in ' 
countries, by evaporation from the outsides, 
as wine-coolers operate upon our tables ; and 
on the other liand, when, by the fishing of the 
leaves, evaporation is checked, the temperature 
of the cavern rises, and the quantity of ice is 
diminished by thaw. This natural jee-honse, 
from which a supjdy is frequently procured 
when the neighbouring ice-houses areaeficieiit, 
bus been described by se>eTal authors ; particu- 
larly by De Croismare in the French Encyclo- 
pddie, by Le Cat, and Ravier, by Madame 
Ganthier, aud by several writers lu the Me-r 
inoirs of the Acad, of Sciences for 1712, those 
of Satans Elrangcrsfpr 1743, &c. 

Ice is frequently applied by surgeons to re- 
solve external inflammatory diseases. 

lcE« denotes, 2. Concreted sugar. 3. 7u 
Irreai the Ice. To make the first opening to 
any attempt {Pcachain)» ^ 

To Ice. v, a. (from the nounl 1. coyer 
with icc; to turn to ice. 2. To cover with 
conrreted sugar. 

Ice-boats, boats so constructed as to sail 
upon ice, and which are very common in Hol- 
land, particularly upon the Maese and the lake 
y, They go with incredible swiftness, some- 
times s6 quick as to affect the breath,. and arc 
found very useful in con veying goods and passen- 
gers over lakes and great rivers in that country, 
Bouts of different sum are placed in a trans- 
verse form upon a or 3 inch df^l board x at 
the extremity of each end are fixed irons, which 
turn up in the form of skaits: upon this plank 
the boat rests, and the two ends seem as out- 
riggers, to prevent oversetting; whence ropes 
arc fastened that lead to the head of the mast 
in the nature of shrowds, and others passed 
ilirough a block across the bowsprit : the rud- 
der is made somewhat like a hatchet with the 
head placed downward, which being pressed 
down, cuts the ice, and serves all the purposea 
of a rudder in the water, by enabling the 
helmsman tojileer, lack* &c, 

Ice-house, a repository for the preservation 
of ice during the summer moiiths. 

The aspect of an ice-house ought to he to- 
wards the south-east, on a<%Qunt of the advan- 
tage of the morning sun in expelling the dump 
air, which is far more prejudicial to it than 
warmth. The best soil on which such a house 
can be erected is a chalk-hill* or declivity, as it 
will conduct the waste water, without the aid 
of any artificial drain j but where such land can- 
not be procured, a loose stony earth, or gravelly 
soil on a descent, is preferable to any other. 

For the construction of an ice-house, a spot 
should be selected at a convenient distance from 

the dwelling-house. A cavity is then to be 
dug in the form of an inverted cone, i be hot-, 
tom being concave, so as to form a reservoir for 
the reception of waste water. Should the soil 

P 
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|L . it nemmy to construct a drain, it will 
^ jdyktbU to extend it to a considerable 
^ .nath, or, at least, so far as to open at the aide 
|i of the hill or declivity, or into a wdl. An air- 
trap should likewise be formed in the drain, by 
ammtbe latter so much lower in that open- 
ing as il is hiah, and by fixing a partition from 
the top, for the depth of an inch or two into 
the water of the drain, by which means the air 
will ha completely excluded from the well, 
A sufficient number of brick-piers must now 
he formed in the sides of the ice-hoase, for the 

support of a cart-wheel, which should be laid 
witn Its convex side upwaids, for the purpose 
of receiving the ice ; and which ought to be 
covered witli hurdles and straw, to afford a 
dram fur the melted ice. 

The sides and dome of the cone should he 
about nine inches thick, the former being con- 
structed of brick-work, without mortar, and 
with the bricks placed at right angles to the 
face of the work. The vacant space behind 
ought to be filled up with gravel, or loose stones, 
in order that the water oo 2 ing through the aides 
may the more easily be conducted into the well. 
The doors of the ice-liouse should likewise be 
made to shut closely; and bundles of straw put 
before them, more eflcctually to exclude the 
air 

The ICC to be put in should be collected dur- 
ing the iiost, broken into small pieces, and 
rammed down hard in strata of not more than 
a foot, in order to make it one complete body ; 
the care in putting it in, and well ramming it, 
tends much to ils preservation. In a season 
when ice is not to be had in sufficient quanti- 
ties snow may be substituted. 

Professor Beckmann, iii the thiid volume of 
his History of Inventions, has proved clearly 
that the ancients were well acquainted with 
what served the purpose of icc-houses. 

"Tile art”, says he, of preserving snow for 
cooling liquors during the summer, in warm 
countries, was known in the earliest ages. This 
practice is mentioned by Solomon, (Proverbs 
xxv. 13), and proofs of it arc so numerous in 
the works of the Greeks and the Romans, that 
it is unnecessary for me to quote them, especi- 
ally as iluy have been collected by others. 
How the repositories for keeping it were con- 
structed, ue are not expressly told> but it is 
probable that the snow was preserved in pits or 
trenches. 


^ «When Alexander the Great besieged the 
city of Petra he caused 30 trenches to be dug, 
and filled with snow, which was covered with 
oak branches; ami which kept in that manner 
for a long time. Plutarch says, that a covering 
of chaff and coarse cloth is sufficient ; and at 
present a like method is pursued in Portugal, 
Where the snow has been collected in a deep 
ffulph, some grass or green sods, covered with 
dung from the sbeeji-pens, is thrown over it; 
and under these it is so vvell preserved, that the 
whole eummer through it is sent the distance 
of ffQ Spanish idiles to Lisbon. 

"^en the ancients, therefore, wished to 
have ooolisig li^aors, they either drank the 
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melted snow, or put some of it in their wine* 
or th^ pheed jars filled with wine in the snoWj 
and sutter^d it to cool there as long as they 
thought proper. That ice was also, preserve^ 
for the lite purpose, is probable from the testi- 
mony of various authors^ but it appears not to 
have been used so much in warm countries as 
in the northern. Even at present snow is em- 
ployed in Italy, Spain, and Portugal; but in 
Persia ice. I have never any where found an 
account of Grecian or Roman ice-houses. By 
the writers on agrienhure they are not men- 
tioned.” 

ICE-FLANT. See Mesembrvanthe- 
mum- 

icebergs, large bodies of ice, filling the 
valleys between the high mountains, in north- 
ern latitudes. Among the most remarkable are 
those on the east coast of Spitzbergen. 
Their appearance is, in many res|>ects, similar 
U) that 01 the glaciers in Switzerland. They 
arc the gradual creation of ages, and receive an- 
nually additional height by the falling of snows 
and of rain, which often instantly freezes, and 
moie than repairs the loss occasioned by the in- 
fluence of the melting sun. 

ICELAND, an island of the North Sea, 
lying betw-en ()3'. 15 and f)7» 15 N. lat. and 
10. and 25. W. Ion. It is about 625 miles 
from east to west, and 310 from north to south. 
Iceland properly consists of a prodigious range 
of mountains running from cast to west; on 
the declivities of which, and in the valleys lying 
between them, the inhabitants live. Semm 
of these high mountains, uhicli are always co« 
vered with ice and snow, are called Jocnelcr. 
Here are also some monntainsthat consist only 
of rocks and sand, which are consequently 
barren. But on other mouptains, situated 
near the coast, there are levels, or plains cover- 
ed with verdure, of several miles in extent, 
which produce fine grass. Though Iceland is, 
for the most part, a mountainous country, yet 
there are roads practicable for a horse in every 
part of the island. Cainages were formerly 
used here, but are now laid aside, as the trouble 
attending them was greater than the conveni- 
ency Iriat could arise from them. Every year 
sotr. ' blind fcili of pack-horses come over the 
mountains from the north, to the trading places 
in the south parts of tlie island : tliese are load- 
etl with butter, woollen manufactures, &c. 
which tlicy bailer for other commodities. 
Earthquakes are not unfrequent in Iceland, 
especially in the south parts. Springs which 
are naturally warm, and even hot springs, are 
frequently to be met with in Iceland, and like- 
wise waters that have a mineral taste. About 
Mount Ilecla are several small basons of warm 
water, which sometimes emit a copious steam, 
but at other times this vapour is not so visible^ 
(See HveR). Ihere are also evident signs 
that the mountains of Iceland contain iron, 
copper, and even silver ore. Near these are 
found two kinds of agate, which, when light- 
ed, bum like candles} a species of ' bitumen, 
which is blapk, shining, pretty -bard } and 
another sort of bhek^caimj which i» Jiardar# 
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And breaks into ihm diaphanous laminae; this 
is not inflammable, but vitrifies in tb*' fire. Salt 
springs are not known here; howe\cr, salt 
biis been fbuncl at the foot of the volcanoes or 
burning mounuiins. The common fuel of the 
country is turf, some of which has a very strong 
sulphureous smell; and even fish-bones are 
burnt in some part of this island. Very good 
grass not only grows in the valleys which bor- 
der on the lakes and rivers, but also in the hol- 
lows betwixt the mountains, and sometimes 
even on tlic summits of the latter. The finest 
pastures arc in the nortliern parts of the island^ 
where the grass springs up very fast, and to a 
great height. The cattle arc generally dri\en 
amongst the moiintdins to graze, where they 
find good pasture; but the grass that urous 
near the liahitationsof the Icelanders is reser\ed 
for winter fodder. The hoises, as in all other 
northern countries, are small, but strong and 
full of mettle, and, cveeptiug 'those that are 
broke for the saddle, lie in the open air all the 
year round. In winter they snlisist on wliat 
fodder they can scrape from under (he ice and 
snow Great numbers of sheep arc to be seen 
in Iceland, and in those parts wlierc graziery is 
the chief occupation of the inhabitants: it is 
not uncommon for a man to be master of a 
flock of three, foui, or fi^e hundred. In the 
Winter season thcydiive their flocks to shelter 
at night, and in very severe weather they keep 
them in the cotes also in the day-time. Nature 
seems to have provided a shelter for the sheep 
in those parts; there being large caves in the 
earth, into which these animals are sure to re- 
tire in se\ere weather. In the winter, when 
the snow is not ^ery deep, and the weather in- 
clinable to be fair and mild, the sheep arc turn- 
ed out to pick out what they can find niuler the 
snow. If thcao animals happen to be surprised 
at such tunes by a great »no'v, they iin medi- 
ately form themselves into a close eompatt 
body, by laying iheii lieads together in the ccmi- 
tre. In this poiinre they are quite covered 
W'bh the snow, and sometimes are s>o benumbed 
with cold, as not to be able to help thcmscives, 
till their owner happens to find them, and 
clears their way out. This is often a work of 
some days, and many times the weight of ibe 
incumbent snow is so great, that the sheep are 
crushed to pieces by it iicfore they can re- 
lieved. In the extremity of hunger, when they 
pass some days in such a wretched situation, 
these animals ha\e been known to eat one 
another*s wool. Goats are few; some of the 
Iceland oxen and cows have no horns; and in 
the southern parts, they are fed with fish bones, 
and the water in which the fish Was boiled. 
Here are no hogs ; dogs arc uum^voos, but \ery 
few cals are to be seen on this island. The 
birds of prey on this i'^land are the eagle, hawk, 
raven, and falcon. Some of the bsi entirely 
white; otbets are partly of colour; and 
Others are brown. These are iocount^ the 
best falcons in Europe. Tho ^vers^ lakes, and 
bays, with the other parts of supply the 
IceUmleiB wtthprodiffiousquaotltj&s^^ 
ki ftdi of ^k. The Icelandm totturally of 
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A robust tad vmions constitution, butarAfVij^ 
worn out by the continual fatigues and ‘bllo* 
ships they undergo at sea in th^r fisheries; w 
that very few of them reach to an advanced 
ORe. The usual food of the inhabitants of this 
island is fresh and dried fish, milk, oatmeal, 
and flesh; but they chiefly live on dried fish 
dressed with butter. It is remarkable, that 
they cat all their provisions without arw salt. 
1 heir common drink is milk, which they drink 
by Itself when sweet; hut mix water with it 
'i > tUurns sour. The exports from hence are 

chiefly dried fish, salted mutton; a good deal 
of beef, butter, and train-oil; a great quantity 
of tallow ; coarse and fine jackets of Vvadinal, 
vyoollen siockings and glo\es. red wool, sheep- 
s.<ins, fox-tails of several colours, iealherH, and 
quills. The imports to Iceland are chiefly 
iron, horse's shoes, timber, meal, bread, bran- 
dy, wine, tobacco, coarse linen, a fewsilk siufls, 
and domestic utensils. The Iceland dialect is 
the same wiih the old Norwegian languagt, 
though al present it is not quite jmre and uu- 
corrupted. The number of inhabitants in Icc- 
l.ind is, according to an authentic compiiuafion, 
about fifty thousand. There are no low ns, 
pro]3crly called, on this island: however, the 
houses of the Iceland company at the two-and- 
twenty ports, or harbours, and of which there 
arc three or four at each harbour, are disriified 
with the appellation of towns, though they are 
only trading places. Iceland, according to the 
general division, consists of four quarters, 
w Inch derive their names from the four cardinal 
points towards which they lie : this division is 
caused by so many ridws of mountains which 
separate the quarters from each other. The 
north quarter constitutes the diocese of Hoo- 
lum, which contains 140 churches. The otJier 
three quarters arc included in the diocese of 
Skaalhult, to which belong iCiS churches. 

ICENI, the ancient name of the people of 
Snllolk, Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, and Hunt- 
ingdonshire, in England. 

ICH DIEN, the motto of the prince of 
Wales's arms, signifying, in the Hign Dutch, 

I serve. It was first used by Edward the Black 
Prince, to shew his subjection to his father. 
King Edward III. 

ICHNEUMON, in entomology, a species 
of the class insecta, order hymenoptera. 
Mouth with a straight, horny, membranaceous 
bifid jaw, the lip rounded and ciliale; mandi- 
bles curved, sharp; lip cylindrical, membrana- 
ceous vt the tip and cmarginate; feelers four, 
unequal, filiform, seated in the middle of the 
lip; antennas setaceous, of more than thirty 
articulations ; sting exserted, inclosed in a cy- 
lindrical sheath composed of two valves, and 
not pungent. 

Tne whole of this singular genus are para- 
sitical, deriving their nourishment from other 
insects. The fly feeds on the nectar of flowers, 
and, when about to lay her eggs, perforates the 
body of some other insect or of its caterpillar, 
with its sting or instrument at the end of the 
abdomen, and there deposits them. 'I'hese, af- 
ter being ttansformed into larveb,prey upon the 
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jntesuncs of foster-j.jrcnt, till they art 

again inetanArofpbostd into piiwfs 'fhe larve 
is' wiihoqt feet, soft and cylindrical; pupc 
sometimes naked, sometimes loliculate. 

It is a very numerous tribe j five hundred 
and ten distinct species having been actually 
and described as inhabitants of difl’erent 
parts of ihe gWbe ; of which sciwly are indi- 
genous to our own country. They may be 

thus subdivided* 

A. Scutcl white ot yellow; antennas amm- 

laic with vvititc. 

1). Scutel while or yellow; antennas en« 
tirely black. 

C. Scutel, the colour of the thorax : anten- 
nas annulate. 

D. Scutel, the colour of the thorax : anten- 
nas black. This is by far the most nu- 
merous section. 

£. Antennas yellow. 

¥• Minute: antennas filiform: abdomen 
sessile, ovate. 

Moths and butterflies of all kinds in their 
Ian e state are very generally selected as niduses: 
and in these the ichneumon larvcs commit 
enormous depredations. The ajihiha and cur- 
culio arc often also made choice of; and we 
frecjuently meet with millions of husks or 
spoils of plant lice, the iii.^ects having been to- 
tally dcbtroyed by the ravage of internal ichneu- 
mons.^ 

The following, which usually inhalrtts Pavia, 
has not been often desertbeef, and we shall 
therefore select it, as a general example. 

I. seductor. Black; scutel yellow ; tip and 
petiole of the abdomen and crenatehaiid on the 
fdre-part, yellow ; legs mostly yellow. Forms 
a nest of cemented clay in chimneys and win- 
dows, divided into cylindrical cells, in each of 
which is contained a cylindrical, brown, lucid 
follicle, and in ibis the larve, with firquently 
the carcase of a spider in which the insect had 
deposited her eggs. 

Ichneumon, in mastiology. See V;- 

VERRA. 

ICHNOGRAPIIY, in perspective, the 
view of any thing cut off by a plane, ))aralltl to 
the horizon, just at the base of it. The woid 
is' derived fioni the Greek footstep, and 
yfa^uf, I write, as being a description of the foot- 
steps or traces of a work. 

lcHNoGRAPHir,in architecture, the ground- 
plot. See Design • 

ICHOGLANS, the grand signior's pages, 
serving in the seraglio. 

ICHOR, (ichor, A thin, aqueous. 

And acrid discharge. 

rCHOROUS. a, (fiom ae/ior.) Serous; sa- 
nions; thin; undigested (Hiorvey), 

rCinRUS. (icterus, ixfigoff, named from its 
likeness to the plumage of the golden thrush, 
of which Pliny relates, that if a jaundiced per- 
son looks on one, the bird dies and the patient 
recovers.) The jaundice. A genus of aiseascs 
in the class cachexias and order im])etiginei 
of CiiHenj characterized by yellowness of the 
skin and eyes; fecses white; and urine of a 
highqolotir. ^lecies; ijcteruscalculosus, acute 
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pain ill the epigastric region, increasing after 
^ring; gall-stones pass by stool, s. Icterus 
spasmodicus, without pain, after spasmodic dis- 
eases and passions of the mind. 3. Icterus 
mucosus, without either pain, gall-stones, or 
spasm, and relieved by the discharge of tough 
phlegm hy stool. 4. Icterus henaticus, from 
an induration of the liver. 5. Icterus gravi- 
darum, from pregnancy, and disappearing after 
delivery. 6. Icterus infantum, of infants, 

JCHTfJYOCOLLA. (ickthyocolla, ivfw- 
xaxxa: from ^ and jtoXXrt, glue.) 

Colla piscium. Isinglass. Fish-glue. A sub- 
stance, partly gelatinous, and parSy lymphatic, 
wh'ch is prepaied by rolling uj) the air-bladder 
of the Accipenser strurio of Linn^us, and se- 
veral other fishes, and drying it in the air, after 
it has been twisted into the form of a short 
cord, as we receive it. It aflbrds a viscid jelly 
by ebullition in water, which is used in iiicdi- 
cinr as an emollient in disorders of the throat 
and intestines. 

An inferior kind of isinglass is obtained from 
the mucilaginous parts of almost all the north- 
ern fishes, porpusses, sea-wolves, sea-cows, 
whales, sharks, and cuttle-fish. The isinglass 
thus obtainul, is med in clarifying wines and 
other fluids, in fixing the matter in the compo- 
sition of crayons, in stiffening silks and gauzes, 
in the manufacture of artificial pearls, and 
forming English sticking plaster. See Gela- 
tin. 

ICHTHY'OLITHUS. In mineralogy, a 
genus of the class petrefactions : consisting of 
the body or parts of a fish changed into a fosslle 
substance. Four species : 

1. 1. niger. In a black slaty stone. Found 
in the island of Sheppy, and various parts of 
Wales, in the mountains of Switzerland, Sile- 
sia, Germany, &c. impregnated with bitumen, 
pyritaceous matter, or oxyd of copper; the 
fishes resembling the eel, sword-fish, cod, flat- 
fish, perch, roach, dace, mackrel, mullet, carp, 
tench, pike-fish, ray, &c. 

?. 1. albidus. In a pale slaty stone. Found 
in various parts of England, on mount Libanus 
in Palestine, in the ecclesiastical territories of 
Italy, in Switzerland, Bavaria, &c. — the fishes 
are rarely of the sea Kind, as mack rcl, gurnard, 
&c. usually of fresh water, as eel?, perch, tench, 
dace, roach, salmon, &c,: they are seldom found 
whole, but in parts only , ns the head, gill-covers, 
and other bones, fins, tails, tendrils or scales ; 
the slaty or shistose stone often approaching to- 
wards marble, and sometimes penetrated with 
bitumen. 

3. I. bufonites. Toad-stone. The grinders 
of the sea-wolf. Found in various parts of 
England, particularly in Oxfordshire, generally 
roundish and hollowed like a cup, uotn the 
size of a small pea, to nearly an inch in diame- 
ter; colour black, grey or brown, sometimes 
finely variegated, alw^s jiolished. 

4. 1, glossopctra. The teeth of the shark. 
Found, in six or seven varieties, in 
parts of England and Scotland, in Malta, lta|y, 
France, Germany, of different sizes, solitaryj 
or many together,^ loose or At(ach;»l |o odlior 
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(ktniU, fibrous internally, shining outwardly, 
of a glaucous, bay, dark-brown, rardy sea- 
.sreen colour. 

ICHTHYOLOGY (from a fish, and 
a»y.f,8 treaoseor doctrine): theuMural history of 
fishes ; constituting the fourth division of the Un- 
nian system of eaotoey. 

Consistently with the plan we have pursued in 
the divisions of Entomology and Helminthology, 
we shall give a general ouuine of this division in 
the present article, instead of deferring it to the 
main subject of Zoology, which we shall rather 
devote tu a general abstract of the different ramifi- 
cations of the science, than a detailed examination 
of every individual branch. 

r. On the Stud^ and general Arrangemtnt Fsikes*~-^ 
Considering the extent of this department oi na- 
tural history there is no one in which mankind 
have in all ages betrayed more ignorance ; an ig- 
norance, however, not to be wondeied at, when 
wc reflect at the same time that the animals of 
which it treats exist in an eUflfent so different 
from our own, and in depths so recondite that 
there is much reason to suppose that great num- 
bers of entire genera have never to this hour been 
forced by accident or dragged by human skill 
to dry land so as to render them subjects of scien- 
tific examination. 

In rude and savage life fishes, indeed, constitute 
4 I very gieat part, often the greatest part, of the 
common means of lubsistence ; yet in such situa- 
tions the fibhes resorted to are but few in kind, 
and only such as are most easily taken in the ad- 
joining lakes or rivers. 

Even after nations have attained to some degree 
of knowledge and civiliaation, many ages elapse 
before they push their inquiries far into the sub- 
ject of ichthyology, or acquire any coiisiderdbie 
acquaintance with the inhabitants oi the ocean. 
In the uniathomed depths of that turbulent and 
extensive element, probably millions reside, which 
are secluded from human observation ; and, even 
of thii few which the industry of man has, at last, 
drawn from their hidden abode, we hardly know 
any thiug, hut the external iiguic,and the names- 
Iheir food, thcir longevity, their inetfiod of pro- 
pagating their kind, and the whole of ihcir raan- 
uers and economy, remain still among those num- 
berless secrets of nature, which human ingenuity 
has not hitlrrtu been able to explore Hence, 
the natural history of fishes has aeldom been 
found interesting, oecausc it is destitute of that 
information, which it is the pioviucc of history 
to convey. It is more imperfect and obscure 
than that of quadrupeds and bird^i, in proportion 
as the element, in which fishes reside, is more ex- 
tensive and inaccessible. 

Before the Christian era, few writers had turn- 
ed their attention to this difficult branch of na- 
tural history- Aristotle, Theophrastus, Strabo, 
and Teieotius Varro, had made their observations 
on such as were then known, but they had 
scarcely any idea of treating the subject in a scien- 
tific manner. After that period, Appian, Ovid, 
and Columella, described the fi^es of the Euxiue 
and Adriatic seas, as far as had access to ex- 
amine them. Pliny was the and by far the 
most copious writer upon thU‘ subject, among the 
ancients. He is, indeed, too dll^ j while his cre- 
dtliityand love of the marmiottB considerably 
the authority of hts narrative. An hun- 
dred and twenty-foOr species were all that the 
alildhity of the ancient natttnlii|h|had discovered, 
during the decline and fall of the Roman cm- 
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pire, attCAtxon to ichthyology, as well as to every 
other part of literature, was entirely laid aside ; 
and the pernicious efiPects of the Gothic invasions 
did not allow it to be resumed, till the year 1524, 
when Paulus Jovias, an Italian writer, gave an ac- 
count of those fishes that were known to tlie an- 
cient Romans After him, various local hi*iioi h'o s 
appeared. These were followed by Belonius mid 
Rondeletius, who dcacribed the fishes of the hie- 
diterr^nean; while Swinfteld, Maregrave, and 
Catesby, gave, successively, an account of the 
fishes of Silesia, Brasil, and the Carolinas. 

While ichthyology was thus enriched by his- 
torians of particular districts, there were other 
naturalists, who eng.iged in this science in a more 
general and systematii manner. The Fionoiirable 
Francis Willoughby published, in lh8G, a history 
of fishes, which is still deemed one of the most 
valuable upon this subject To Willoughby suc- 
ceeded Ray, and these were folhnveil by Artedi 
and Linndus, who have carried the science to a 
greater degree of perfection than it had hitherto 
attained. 

If however we take into account the vast num- 
ber of fishes, of which the very names have not 
yet found a place in the systems of naturalists, we 
must necessarily conclude, that this part of 
science is still in its infancy. Some very skilful 
khthyologists assert, that there are to be found 
in the difierent collections of fishes about London, 
six hundred kinds not enumerated by Liniicus; 
and henc ‘ we may easily admit, that there are 
yet, in the unfathomable depths of the ocean, far 
greater numbers that have not come into the pos- 
session of the curious. 

It 15 remarkable, that there is no system of 
ichthyology in the English language. Goldsmith's 
plan did uot admit of any thing more than a ge- 
neral sketch ofthis subject. Accordingly, he has 
not described a twentieth part of those that arc 
already found in the systems of Artedi and Lin- 
neus. Pennant has, indeed, given a correct nnd 
elegant history of the British fishes; but these 
make only a small part of the inhabitants of the 
ocean. 

By the labours, however, of these difierent na- 
turalists, nearly eighty distinct genera of fishes, 
many of them comprising seventy or eighty dit- 
iereot species, have been enumerated, anddesenb- 
ed; and, in appeal ance at least, considerable pro- 
gress has been made m explaining their history : 
but, unfortunately, the names and external fignr e 
of many of these are all that we know. Tnc.r 
food, migrations, manner of life, and every qua- 
lity that cai> render their history interesting, still 
remain to be explored 

Aristotle, that great father of naturalists, first 
suggested the exet llent arrangement of fishes into 
cetaceous, cartilaginous, and spinous orders; 
which, as far as it goes^ seems impossible to be 
altered lor the better. Rondrietius, the first na- 
turalise, who, after the revival of learning, turned 
his attention to this subject, attempted 10 Jay 
aside the Aristotelian division, and to substitute, 
in its room, another, founded upon the habitation 
of fishes, or those places where they reside. He, 
accordingly, classed them into fishe s oi the sea, 
rivers and lakes. Since, however, many fishes re- 
side indiscriminately in all these situations, this 
method was abandoned by Willoughby and Ray, 
who resumed the a«Tangement of Aristotle; to 
which Linnws added some farther subdivisions^ 
which rendered it far more complete. 

Soon after this restoration, however, of the 
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ArUtottlisa clauwilieitfan by Linn^ui, it was dtt* 
covered thal^ t|;i« jial structui e of the cetace- 
ouA divieio# coafbrmed rather to the mammal or 
quadra^fi^ order than to that of other fishes^ and 
thatt m thany parts, the cKteriial figure bore au 
e^al CotneideoGe. It was observed that cetaceous 
£«het are destitute of giHs : that they breathe by 
]^caita lungs, and, on that account, are obliged 
to rise frequently to the surlace of the water for 
tespiration: that they also resemble land animals 
in having warm blood; in being provided with 
ClUtnai organs of generation ; and in their man- 
Tier of cop^atinw and bringing forth their young, 
which they sueWe, and protect wuii parental at- 
tachment : that they have the power of uttering 
noands, such as of bellowing and malcing similar 
noises; a faculty denied to the other inhabitants 
of the dcc.i. On this account, in the later editions 
of his zoologicnl system, Linneus separates these 
from the class ot fishes, and removed them to 
that otMAMMM.s, under which terni, or rather un- 
der that of M A^TSOLOG Y ,the Gi cek being employ- 
ed instead of the English or I<atin, as in the case 
before us of ichthyology instead of pisccs or fishes, 
the reader will find them rcfcrrtd to. 

Subsequently to this separation, it was also 
pretty geiieially comfivcd, in consequence of the 
anatomical ohsci rations of Dr. Garden ot South 
Carolina, who, at the request of Linneus, particu- 
larly e-Mmined the organs of the genus diodon, 
that this order ot fishes also wa^ turnished with 
iuDg<^, but at the same time with gdls. Th s idea 
however has been shewn by later physiologi*-!^ to 
be not strictly correct, the &upi>osed lungs being 
in reality only a peculiar moclilication of gdl-i; 
and hence these have since been restored from 
the class of amphibials to which Linneus, in con- 
sequence, transferred them, to that of fiJies, and 
constitute one of the tv/o hul ciders. 

We have now therefore six o.dcrs under the 
class pisces or fishes; tour dc. from the Ans- 
toteliaii division spinous, or those whose muscles 
are supported by spines or bony matter, as the 
apodal, the thoracic, the jugular, and ihe abdo- 
minal; the arrangement being toimded on the ab- 
sence of tlia ventral fin, as in the first order, or on 
its situation in regard to the pectoral fins, a& in 
the others : and t wo derived from Aristotle's car- 
tilaginous fishes, the branchiostegous, or those 
whose gills aie destitute of bony rajrs; and the 
chondropterygious, or those with cartilaginous 

gills 

The apodal fishes are such as want the ventral 
fins altogerlier, as the swordfish and eel. Id the 
jugular, the ventral fins are placed before the pec- 
toral, as IS exemplified in the codfish and blenny. 
The thoracic are distinguished by having che ven- 
tral fins placed beneath the pectoral, as is illus- 
trated by the mukrel, and father- lasher. 'Ihe 
abdominal fishes are known by having the ven- 
tral tins placed behind the pectoral fins, near to 
the abdoniGiii as in the salmon and pike. This dis- 
tribution of fishes, according to the situation of 
their fins, is evcced.n^ly judicious and natural. 
It first occurred to Linneus, when examining a 
collection of prepared subjects, in the presence of 
Dr. Solander, who witnessed the extasy of this in- 
defatigable naturalist on making this discovery. 
The branchiostegous order includes fishes whose 
gills are destituteof bony rays; and the chondrop- 
cerygiotts those which arc destitute of bone alto- 
gether, land possessed of cartilage instead. 

' Thus arranged, the general character of fishes 
, M ms foUovs. They are animals uf the waters; 
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swift in their motion,' and voracious in their a{i« 
petites. They breathe by means of gilL, which 
are generalh;' united by a bony alrch swim by 
means of radiate fins, and arc mostly covered over 
with cartilaginous scales. Besides the parts they 
have m common with other animals, tlicy arc fur- 
nished with a pictitant membrane, ana most of 
them with an air-bladder; by the contraction or 
dilatation of which they can raise or sink them- 
selves in their element at pleasure. They are desti- 
tute of eye lids, external ears, neck, arms, and legs. 
They hear through the medium of water and not 
of air; move themselves by means of ihcir fins; 
are propelled forward by the caudal or tail-hn ; 
directed to either side by the dorsal and anal tins ; 
lifted ii/jwards by the pectoral, and rest them- 
«.elve, on the ventral fin'*, they are sometimes de- 
fended with spines. 1 heir food is mucus, insects, 
worms dead bodies, smallei fishes or sca-plants. 
The geneiic charai ter is taken trom the shape ol 
the body, covering, siructuro, figure, and parts of 
the head, but principally frum the hionchioste- 
gous membraup. 1 he specific character is taken 
from the cirrj, jaws, fins, spines, lateral line, di- 
gitated appendages, lad, and colour. 'I he iige of 
fishes is known by numbering the concentric cir- 
cles in a tiansvcrsc section ot the back-bonc, or 
the concenfiic circles on the scales. 

H Of Me e\tc>fta{ Parts atiJ Motion , ihe Brain and 
Sensifoj fishs.’-^he external form of most fishes, 
tends greatly lo the ease and celerity of their mo- 
tion U is sharp at either end, and swelling to- 
wards the middle ; and is modelled by nature af- 
ter that shape, which we endeavour to imitate tii 
those wssels that are in' ended for the greatest 
despatcii. Eveiy human contrivance, however, 
falls fir short of the rapidity of the natives of the 
sea. All the large/ fishes can easily oveitake the 
best constructed vessel while in full sail ; and play 
around it, without any apparent labour. 

'Ihe primipal instrument of tim gnat velocity 
in fishes, is the tad, aided Lfy the strength and 
flexibility of the back-bone The other fins are 
too small, slender, and flexible, compared with 
the weight of the animal, to impel ii through the 
water with such vast rapidity and force. Their 
principal use is to direct and moderate the move- 
ment. communicated by the impulse of the tail. 
A fish, when deprived of these, and put into a 
pond, darts upwards, downwards, and laterally, 
with all its wonted velocity, but without being 
able to direct its course. The ventral and dorsal 
fins serve the purpose of keeping fishes in an erect 
and perpendicular position ; and, perhaps, the 
first contributes to raise or sink them in the wa- 
ter. The pectoral fins regulate and assist progres- 
sive motion . h en swi mming rapi dly forward, 

fishes can, by extending these, stop their motion, 
and produce morah; and when swimming in a 
straight direction, they can, by folding either, 
while the other continues to ply, direct their mo- 
tion to that side. I'he si^ise of these fins is, in 
general, proportioned to that of the head Of the 
fish to which they belong; and it improbably one 
use of them, to prevent 3ie fish from being over- 
balanced by the weight of its head, and precipi- 
tated to the bottom. In some fishes, the pectora 
fins serve the same purpose as the wings of birds; 
for, by their means, they are enabled to rise from 
their watery dement, and to fly for a coniidei^able 
space, till tneir fins are so dried by the Atr^Hiat, 
in spite of every exertion, they again Sink into 
the water. 

A fish' completely equipped for munmiiig hat 
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•mfi fins, two pairs# and three sinde ones ; and 
of the latter, two are above, and one below : 
but, since those which have the watest number 
of fins are not the swiftest, it hasbeen concluded, 
that the tail is the principal cause of the swift- 
ness of a fish’s motion. When in pursuit of its 
prey, or avoidui^ an enemy, all the smaller fins 
are laid close to its body; then, by the impulse of 
the tail alone, it skims through the water with the 
incredible velocity of a dart or an arrow. The 
muscles by which the tail is moved, are, by far, 
the and strongest of tJie whole body; 

and to give direction to the great impetus which 
thej.' ci^inniunicafe to tJie fij»h, seems to- be the 
ch>«'t purpo^e of all the smaher fins. 

the motion of fishes is supposed to be assisted 
by the aii bladder, whidi, by contpetion or di- 
latation, serves to raise or sink them in the watery 
element at pleasure ; and, as that element is of 
very difieirnt dogreej* ot weight, according to its 
depth, hshes, b) thus varying their specific gra- 
vity^ can poise themselves in any part of it. 1‘hat 
this is the use of the air* bladde^ some naturalists 
have ascertained by expeiiment : * an incision 
nude into this organ, by wiiich the an is allowed 
to escape, oblige- fishes, after some efForts, to sink 
to the bottom ot tlie waiter. This opinion seems 
to receive confinnation from the manners of those 
kinds in which it is wanting All flounders and 
ground-fishes ate destitute of a swimming-blad- 
der; and, by consequence, Jie constantly at the 
bottom; while tlic cartilaginous orders, which of- 
ten support themselves at the surface, without 
the aid of this instrument, aie supplied with lung- 
like gills, which serve the same pin pose, by ad- 
mitting the air, in much greater quantity, into 
the cavity of their bodies. The air-bag has a 
etrong, muscular coat, and it is by virtue of this 
ihat it contracts itself at pleasure. In some fishes 
the air-bag communicates by distinct processes 
With the a sophagus or fauces, and in others with 
the stomach 

Fishes thus fitted for motion in their element, 
by thtir internal structure, as well as by their 
outward shape, and the Mtiiation of their fins, 
seem as well furnished with tlie means of happi- 
ness as eitlicr quadrupeds or birds Like tnese 
they Tire proviefed with an external covering, to 
defend them from iupiries in the turbulent Huid 
they inhabit. That slimy and glutinous substance, 
which IS secreted from the pores of all fishes, not 
a>nly defends their bodies from various accidents, 
but IS happily contrived to lubricate their bodies 
and give facility to their progress through the 
water. The greater part of them ai e also provid- 
ed with a strong covering of scales, which still 
more powerfully protects them from injuiy ; and, 
beneath this, they are supplied with an oily niat- 
ter, which preserves the oody in warmth and vi- 
gour. 

The brain in fishes ia formed pretty much in 
the tame way as in fowls, only that the posterior 
lobes bear a greater prci|iotiion to the anterior. 
The organ of smelling ia large, and the animals 
have a power of contracting and dilating tlie entry 
to it as they have occasion, It leems to be mostly 
by their acute smell that fheydiscover their fbou, 
for their tongue seems not to have been designed 
for a very nice sensation# beang of a pretty firm 
canilaginous sulManoe ; and ooBnnon experience 
evittceB that their sight it not of so much use to 
flieui as their smeU in seardiiag for nouriihinent. 
tf yon throw a imh worm into the water, a fish 
ml distinguish it at a consUerahlodiitaiice; and 


that this is not done by the eye is plain from qb. 
serving thitt Aftev th® Same worm has been a l?Wi- 
siderable ritue in the water, and lost its smell, np 
fishes will approach it : but if you take out m 
bait and make several little iocisions into it, so as 
to let out more of the odoriferous effluvia, it will 
have the same effect as before. Now it is certain 
that did these animals discover this bait witii their 
eyes they would approach it equally in both cases. 
In consequence of their smell being the principal 
means they have of discovering their food, we may 
frequently observe them allowing themselves to 
be earned down with the stream, that they may 
re-asrend leisurely against the current of the wa- 
ter : thus the odonicrous particles swimming in 
that medium, being applied more forcibly to their 
ojgms ol smell, produ..e a stronger sensation 

Althougli it wa.H formerly doubted whether 
fishe poB‘*es8ed the sense of hearing, theic can be 
little doubt of it now, since it is di>>covcred that 
they have a complete organ of hearing as well as 
other animals ; and likewise that the water in 
which they live is proved to be a good medium 
Fishes, particularly those of the skate-kind, have 
a bag at some distance beliitid the eyes, which 
contains a fluid and a soft cretaceous substance, 
which supplies the place of the vestibule and coch- 
lea * there is a nerve distributed upon it, similar 
to the portio moUis in man * they have semicir- 
cular canals which are filled with a fiuid, and 
communicate with the bag : they have likewise a 
meatus externus which leads to the internal ear. 
The cod-fish, and others of the same shape, have 
an organ of hearing somewhat similar to this, but 
instead of a soft substance contained in a bag, 
they have a hard cretaceous stone* The fact of 
their hearing has been well ascertaiued by Mr. 
John Hunter; and in Germany^ where carp and 
other kinds are tamed and kept in ponds, tliey are 
regularly convened to their meals by the call of a 
bell. 

The sij^ht of fishes is probably the most perfect 
of all their senses, and vet it is tar inferior to that 
of most other animals. They have, properlv 
speaJcing, no eye-lids ; their sight is protected in 
the water by a nictating membrane, which is a 
continuation of the same transparent skin that co- 
vers the rest of the Jiead. I'he crystalline hu- 
mour, which in most other animals is flat, is in 
them convex, and round like a ball. In conse- 
quence of this, these imimals must be near-sight- 
even in water, which however, like a concave 
glass, corrects, in some degree, this defect of the 
organ of vision.^ We have no evidence of fishes 
seeing at a considerable distance ; and the case 
with many of them, that are deceived by the dif- 
ferent kinds of bait prepared in imitation of their 
food, gives room to suspect, that objects are not 
very distinctly perceived by them, even when 
near. 

From this short account of the external senses 
of fishes, it must appear, that their faculties, in 
point of perfection, fall neatly below those of 
most other kinds of animaus. In every thing re- 
sembling intelligence, their iareriority is equally 
striking. ^ They are incapable of attachment, or 
pf acquiring apv new habits by domestication and 
intercottiic wita man. Some faint traces, indeed, 
of memory they discover, if it be true, that they 
regularly return to the place where thw have 
been fed: but even this small share of recollection 
can hardly be allowed them without hesitacion ; 
for they may be assembled there, mwely by see- 
ing one of their number pick up the remaini of 
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0ie. food foroEierty left. It formi 

no except!^ to the general cooclusion» that all 
theiir powovA and faculties are of a suho^mate 
kind) smtedto that humble and passif^e evisteiice 
lehlch aatuia has assigned (heini To preset ve 
existeoce, and to continue it to posterity, ftll up 
the whole circle of their pursuits and enjoyments, 
to iviiicli they are impelled rather by necessity 
than choice. While they ai e iuntinctively excited 
to fruitjoii. their smses are incapable of making 
hny disti.'ic< lulls,* dud they are horrid forward in 
pursuit of whatcvei they can twalloW) conquer, or 
cn|oy. 

II r. Of (he mterntd Orgetns of Fishes, tmdike Punthons 
cfResptradonand Digarfton.^^AImostall thetribesof 
fishes are provided with teeth of some kind or 
other: yet the generaVity of them are deficient in 
s>tvong teeth, or such as are calculated for breaking 
and giiuding the food, which usually consists of 
small fishes or other animals that need no tritura^* 
tion in the mouth, bid ^pont:weou*,ly dissolve into 
a liquid chyle, thoir teeth rather seiviiig to grasp 
their prey and hinder it from escaping. For the 
same purpose the internal cartilaginous basis of 
the bronchi and the two lound bodies situated in 
the posterior part of the jaws have a great number 
of tenter-hooks fixed into them in such a manner 
as to permit any thing easily to got down, but to 
he prevented from rotiirnini^: the superfluous wu- 
tor which is necessarily received along with the 
food parting between the interstices of the bronchi 
and the flap which covers them. The compres- 
sion of the water on the bronchi is of considerable 
use to tha oreaturei as will presently appear. The 
lusophagus or cullet is very short, and scarce to he 
distinguished from the stomach, since the futMi is 
retained alniud equally in both. I'lie stomach is 
<fi an obi mg figure, and trum the prey contained 
in It, which caininoniy pic4**nresits natural form 
though irduccd to a trelalinous boitiiess, it may be 
concluded that digestion is performed in itcntiiely 
hy the dii>.solvent psrts of some peculiar men- 
struum, and not by any trituration. 

The intestines are in general very short, mak<^ 
iiig only Ibiee turns, the la«t of which terminates 
in a common outlet or vent^ placed towaids the 
middle of the lower part of the boily. The appen- 
dicular or secondary intestines (csecer), arv, in 
their onion also very numerous, composing a 
lar.'e groupe of worm-like processes; all ulti- 
mately in two larger canals opening into the first 
mrcstine, into which they discharge th^ir peculiar 
fluid. 

The liver in fishes is remarkably largw, and com- 
monly lw’^ almost wholly on the left side; it con- 
tains a great portion ot oil or fat. 

The spleen is placed near the back-bone, and at 
a place where it is subject to aq altertiate con- 
traction and dilatation from the pressure of tha 
atrwbag, which n situated in its neighbourhood. 

The ova in females are disposed into two large 
oblong bodies, one on c<ieh side of the abdomen ; 
and the knilt or soft roe ut tiie male appears in a 
similar form in the same p irt. The swimming or 
air bladder is an oblong membraneous bag, in 
which is oontalndd a large quantity of elastic air* 
This organ lies close to the back-bone, near a red 
glsa lular ifibstance, and has a strong muscular 
mat, by vutne of which it can oecasionally 
contract itself, and by eondensing the contained 
air, cause tbe%ody to be specifically heavier than 
watei\ so as to desoend ; or by Iwing again dilated, 
haahle it to airepd, by being specifically hghtey; 
which means the aniflial is enabled to swim in 


tpf height ut water at pteasute. &>ine fi^es, |l 
the fioundet, and the whole tribe of flat fiih« atw 
observed to be unprovided with this curious 
gall, and arc in consequence obliged to remaiti al- 
ways at the bottom of the waters they inhabit* 
^rom the anterior part of the bag pass out two 
piocenses or appendices, which) according tu the 
aiiatoiiiists ot‘ the French Academy, terminate m 
the fauces. In some fishes the air-bag vommuni- 
cates with the cesophagus, 'ind in others with the 
stomach 1 

The peritoneum, or membrane investing the 
contents of the abdomen, is thin, and of a black- 
ish colour. 

The heart is of a tiiangular form, with the base 
downwaids, and the apex upwards; it consists of 
one auricle, and one ventricle. The aorta sends 
out tuitnbetless biani hes to the bronchia, or gills) 
on which it is distributed into subdivisions, so 
small as to escape the eye, Unless assisted by a 
efass. The blood ii» red, and the red pai tides are 
not round, as in the mammalia ; but oval, as in 
the amphibia. The gills, or bianchi 0 ,are seated 
beneath two large slits or openings on each side 
of the head, and aie analogous to the lun^ in 
other animals. Then* general form is semicircu- 
lar, and they commonly consist of four double 
rows of fruipred veiicular fibrils attached to four 
bony arches Hie gills are perpetually subject to 
allernuLe motion and pressure from the water; 
they aie giiaided eKternally by the gill covers, or 
opeicula, constiUitmg a pair of strong flaps on 
each Side) and which are furnished with a lateral 
membrane dilatable at pleasure, by a certain num- 
bei ot bony raiUa or arches, in such a manner as 
to (nablctbe animal either to open or close the giU- 
rmcri The blood* after being thrown by the 
heait into the ramifications of the gills, is collect- 
ed again by a vast number of small veins, some- 
what in the same manner as in the mammals | 
but instead of returning to ttyi heart agam, these 
vessels uinte and form a descending aoila, without 
the intervention of an auricle and ventricle. The 
absorbent sy<«tein in tishes is thus elaborately 
described by Dr. Monro, who gives the haddock 
as a general example ; On the middle of the belly, 
immediately below the outer skib, a lymphatic 
vessel runs upwards from the vent, and leceivps 
branches from the sides of the belly, and the fin 
below the vent : near the head, this lymphatic 
passes between the two pectoral fins, and having 
got above them receives their lymphatics ; it then 
goes under tlie juncture of the two bones which 
form the thorax, where it opens into a net-work of 
very large lymphatics, which lie close to the peri- 
cardium, and almost surrounds the heart : this neU 
work, besides that iiart of it behind the heart, has 
a large lymphatic on each side, which receives 
others from the kidney, runs upon tlie bone of the 
thorax backwards, and when it has got as far as 
the middle of that bone, tends off a large branch 
from its inside to join the thoracic duct;, after de^ 
tachiiig this branch, it is joined by the lymphatici 
of the thoracic fins, and soon after by a lymphatic 
which runs upon the side of the fish. It is formed * 
of hranches which give it a beautifol penoiforai ap« 
pearance : besides these hraodies. ttere is another 
set lying deeper, which accompanies the ribs : afv 
ter the lerge lymphstie has been joined by the 
above-mention^ vessels, it receives others from 
the gills, Ofbit, nose, ai^ mouth* A little beknr 
the orbit another net-work appears, consisting ill 
part of the vessels tbove/d«stfrtbed,'end of tlm 
thoracic duct, Thia neNwork is vexy completes 
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ieilteolf Itff Teiscls lyhif on caqhr «idir tho muscles 
oldbo gilts i and from its internal part a trunk is 
aentouti wbiofo terminates in the jugular vein. 

Th« lacteais run on eaob side of tbe mesenteric 
arteries, anastomosing often across those vessels; 
the receptacle into #bichtbey enter is very large 
ill proportion to them, and Consists at its tower 
part of two branches, one of virliich lies between 
the duodenum and stomach, and rans a little way 
upon the pancreas, r*^ceiving the lymphatics of 
the liver, pancreks, lower part of the stomach, 
and tbe lacteais from tbe greatest part of the small 
intestines 7'he other branch of the leceptacle 
receives tiie lymphatics from the rest of the ali- 
mentary canal. 'ITie receptacle formed by these 
two branches lies on the ri'^ht side ot the upper 
part of the stomach, and is joined by some lym« 
pbatics in that part, and also by some fiom the 
sound and gall-bladder, which in this iisli adheres 
to the receptacle- The thoracic duct takes its rise 
from the receptacle, and lies on the tight side of 
thecesophagus, receivingiymphati^sjfroin that part, 
and running up about half ati inch, divuKs into 
two ducts ; one of which passes over the asoplia- 
gus to the left side, and the other goes straight 
upon the right side, passing by tlic upper part oi 
the kidney, from which it receives some smalt 
branches, and soon afteruards is joined by a branch 
from the lar?e lymphatic which lies above th 
bone of the thorax, as formerly mentioned : near 
this part it also sends off a branch to join tbe 
tlact of the opposite side, and then a little higher 
ts joined by those large lymphatics from the up- 
per part of the gills and from the fauces. 

The thoracic duct, after beiog joined by these 
vessels, communicates with the net-work near the 
orbit, where its lymph is mixed with that of the 
lymphatics from the posterior part of tlie gills, 
and from the superior fins, belly, &c. ; ' nd then 
from this net-work a vessel goes into the jugular 
vein just below the orbit. 7'hia last vessel, which 
may be called the termination of the whole system, 
is very small in proportion to the net-work from 
which It rises : and indeed the lymphatics of the 
part are so l.irge as to exceed by farthesiae of the 
sanguifcious vessels. The thoracic duct from the 
leftside, having passed under the oesophagus from 
tbe right, runs on the inside of the vena cava of 
the left side, and joins the large lympl^itics which 
lie on the left side of the pericardium, and a part 
of those which lie behind the heart, and after- 
wards makes, together with the lymphatics from 
the gilU, tipper fins and sides of the fish, a net- 
work from which a vessel passes into the jugular 
vein of this side : in a word, the lymphatics of the 
leli side agree exactly with those of the right* Ano- 
t her part of the system is more deeply i»eai.ed, lying 
between the roots of the spinal processes of the 
back bone. This part consists of a large trunk 
that begins from the lower prt of the fish, and 
as it ascends receives branches from the dorsal 
fins and adjacent parts of the bo^y : it goes up 
near the he^, and sends a branch to each thoracic 
duct near its origin: though we are acquainted 
* with the organs of respiration in fishes, we are 
veiT ignorant of the actual process of this frinction. 
It has been gmerally conceived by physiologists 
that fishes obtain the oxygen necessaiy for life by 
a decomposition of the element in which they 
live,: yet thatthis, even if any part of the process, 
dods not constitute the whole, We are certain from 
thtjfeef cannot breathe in water which 

bat not a free commanicadon with the externkl 
nir. Some have been shut up in a narrow-mouthed 
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vessel, and hank Bved there for several yealif W 
the air is no sooner excluded, by jtopping uj^ Jp 
opening, than die anhnil# are suffocated in wi# 
course of a frw mtlilitesi When this experimenb 
is repeated with tho vessCl fiWed half with water, 
and half with aifi after covering the mouth, as 
tbe air below began to boexbauStedi the fishes are 
seen struggling to rise above one another, and 
inhale a small supply at the surface of the water ; 
and the same consequence wifi follow, if you 
fasten down the opeicula of the gills with a ttring, 
so that rcbpiratioii cannot be performed. This 
l>robably is the cause why so many fishes are de- 
stroyed in rivers by severe frost : since, by the 
congelation of the whole surface of the water, the 
exteinal air is excluded, the animals below neces- 
sarily perish. Aelian mentions a method of taking 
filics in the river Ister, founded upon this obser- 
vation. In the rigour ol winter, the fishermen 
broke small holes through the ice. The suffocated 
animals instantly crowded to the aperture, in 
order to procure a supply of air ; and so eager 
were they to obtain it, that rather than abandon 
the attempt, they suffered themselves to be caught 
with the naod.- 

Next to the necessity of breathing air, that of de- 
vouring food seems to be the most constant and ur 
gent in the nature of fishes, as well as of other ani- 
mals. Among fishes this appetite, both in strength 
and avidity, sef^ms to surpass those limits which 
nature has prescribed to herself in the other 
classes of the animal kingdom. Every aquatic 
animal that has life, falls a victim to the indiscri- 
minate voracity of fishes of some kind or other. 
The smaller tribes devour insects, worms, ot the 
spawn of the rest of the tenants of the waters; 
while they, in their turn, are pursued by millions 
larger and more rapacious than themselves. A 
few of them feed upon mud, the uuatic plants, 
or grains of corn ; but by far the greater number 
subsist upon animal food alone. Char kept in a 
pond, if scantily supplied, frequently devour 
their own young. Others that are larger, go in 
quest ot a larger prey; it matters not of what kind, 
whether of another species, or of their own. 
Those with the most capacious mouths pursue 
almost every thing that has life, and often meet 
each Jther in fierce opposition, when the fish 
which has tbe widest throat comes off with victory, 
and devours its antagonist. 

Thus the rapacious fishes are different from the 
predatory Ifinds of terrestrial animals ; being 
neither few in number, nor solitary in their habits. 
Their rapacity is not confined to a few species, 
one region of the or individual efforts. Almost 
the whole class is continually irritated by the 
cravings of an appetite, the strength of which 
excites them to encounter every dangler, and 
which, by its excess, often destro3rs that life which 
it was intended to prolong. Innumerable shoals 
of one species pursue those of another through 
vast tracts of tiie ocean, from the vicinity of the 
pole, down to the equator. It is thus that the cod 
pursues the whiting, wliich flies before it, from 
the banks of Newfoundland, to the southern 
coasts of Spain. Thus too the cachalot drives 
whole armies of herrings from the nj^ions ot the 
north, devouring, at every instant, thousands in 
the rear. Hence, the life of every fish, from the 
smallest to the greatest, is but a continued scene of 
rapine ; and every quarter of the immense ocean 
presents one oniform picture of hostility, violence, 
andinvasiba.' . , . v 

la this onceasing conflict, occasioned by the 
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’votaniy ol iiSerciit lauds of fisbes,the smaller 
tribes mudt have long since fallen victims to the 
avidity of the larger^ had not nature skilfully 
proportioned the means of their escape, their 
numbers, and their productive powers, to the 
extent and variety oi the dangeis to which they 
are continually exposed. To supply the cur 
stant waste, occasioned by their dcsiruction in tl 
unequal combat, they are nut only more numen 
wd proliiic than the larger kinds ; but by a ha] 
instinct are directed to s^ek tor toud and pr< 
tection near the shore, where, from tlie sh.dlo 
ness of the water, their destroyers are unable 
pursue them. These smaller tribes yiclain;^ to 
ti c .stiong impulse of hunger, become plimdtur. 
in their turn, and revenge liit injuries committed 
on their kind, by dcstiuying tlu sjiawn of the 
iarger fislies, whicli they lind floating upon tlie 
surface of the water. Even here, howcvi r, they 
often meet with that violence which their own 
avidity merits ; for the oyster, the sailop, and the 
muscle, lie in ambush at the bottom, with thoT 
shells oi^en ; and, whatever little fish inadvertently 
comes into contact, they instantly close their 
shells upon it, and, at their leisure, devoui it in 
the concealed mansions of a prison, trom which 
there is no possibility i ^ escape. 

In what manner digestion is carried on to such 
an amazing extent and rapidity, in the stomachs 
of fishes, no inquiries of naturalists have yet been 
able to ascertain. If we were to judge from their 
substance or heat, we would be led to conclude, 
that the digestive powers of these animals are 
feeble and imperfect ; whereas, they appear so 
far to exce^ every tiling thut can be effected, 
either by tritur^ion, the operation of heat, or of 
a dissolving Huid, that Dr. Hunter, after various 
experiments, is of opinion, that none of these 
causes is equal to the effect ; and that we are as 
ignorant of their mode of di^stionas of then 
mode of respiration 

The powers of assimilation in fishes seem to 
increase with the quantity of food with which 
they are supplied,^ A pike sparingly fed can he 
habituated to subsist on very little nourislunenc ; 
if fully supplied, it acquires the power of devour- 
ing a hundred roaches in three days. The diges- 
tive faculty of fishes is as extraordinary, their 
appetite is voracious. The cod and stuigeon will 
not only swallow but dissolve crabs, muscles, 
lobsters, and eveiy kind of shell fish, whose cover- 
ings are much harder than the coats of theii 
stomachs. 

Several exceptions to the extraordinary voraciw 
of fishes are prc^uced by naturalists, which, li 
fully examined, will, perhaps, appear more appa- 
rent than real. Some are said to sulxiist on pure 
water alone ; an assertion which is suppose to 
be proved by numberless instances of their sub- 
eisting, for several months, in ponds constructed 
of hewn stone, where they had been supplied 
with no food. It is alleged too, that those, which 
are carried from a distance to the markets of 
London and Paris in perforated vessels, must 
subsist upon water alone. 

The element of water, however, is seldom found 
pure and unmixed. The very epithets of salt, 
bitter and swe^t, imply a composition sad mixture, 
perceptiMf^rKeii Iptbe taste. The particles of 
the earth u|M whidh it runs necessarily enter 
into it, and,Titiate Its purity. These substances, 
together urflh snyriacls of anisiialeulet with which 
it teems, may luppljs for a while, a icaoty iikb- 


8Utcnce,aL > support the life of the most voracious 
animals Indepcndenilv of which, a decomposttioa 
of the w .-r aloiif inay probably furnish them 
with some portion of iccniit* 

In the mean time, it must be allowed, that 
fishes, though foJ e\er hungry and prowling, can 
endure the want ol loud for a long time In tJiem, 
habits seem to be li»rrned b> the cn cuiiibiaiicea in 
which they aie pliccd Want produces absti- 
nence, from xbundance they leai n voracity* A 
pike, one of the most gliitt nous of tis.bcs,WiU live, 
and even thrive, m a pond where there is none 
but itjicir and the gi id and silver iidies, which 
we canfinr in glass vases, bub&i't, frequently for 
)cais, wiihout any virible support but water, 
kondeletius mentions one that was kept at hi*! 
lioii«c. in this manner, for three vears, which grew 
to such a si?e, that the \ase could kcarcely contain 
it, nor cinild it be brought out at the same passage 
bv which It was introduced into the vessel^ It 
would appear, therefore, thut, in certain situations, 
fisJies arc as remarkable for absti pence, as, in 
othfis, they arc distingiiKshcd for voracity ; and 
that nature, in compassion to the want whicli 
they roust often buffer, has indulged them with 
a power oi accommodating their ajipetite to scar- 
city Ol fot'd, as well as to abundance; and of 
obtaining it from water alone in a state of decom- 
position, when they liave no other means of sub- 
sistence 

IV, 0/ihi GenfratioHt Fecumliiy, rf Ftshesj^ 
1 he grand divmou ot fishes into the cetaceous, 
cartilaginous, and spinous, was formed by Aristotle, 
according to the three different modes of their 
generation. Among those of the first order, fe- 
cundation is accompished within the body of the 
female, by means of a penis intrans, as in terres- 
trial animals. They are all viviparous ; that is, 
the female> after having been fecundified by the 
male, and after a certain period of gestation, 
produces a living and perfect animal. 

The cartilaginous are in many genera possessed 
of a penis intrans, and, except some species ot the 
sturgeon, the whole are viviparous ; the fecunda- 
tion being performed within the body of the 
female, who conceives two or more large eggs, 
distinctly containing a red and white substance, 
like those of birds. In these eggs the fetus is 
formed ; and, by the white of them, it is fed, 
while it i^atchra within the body of the mother, 
without being excluded in the egg state, as is 
the case in birds. In this stare, the eggs have 
been found in the belly of a dogfish, as well as 
other species of squalus, with the young completely 
formed, and of a very considerable size. The 
number of tliese eggs lodged ut one time in the 
uterus is various, according to the species to 
which the animal belongs. Redi observetl in the 
belly of a dogfish six that were arrived at their 
full size, besides many others, in which the fetus 
was scarcely formed; Rondeletius saw, in the 
cornua uteri of a torpedo, six eggs on one side, 
and eight upbn the otlier. 

The mode of generation that obtains among the 
viviparous or spinous fishes is, from their situa- 
tion and manner of life, involved in great obscu- 
nty. It is generally supposed, that their eggs are 
not fecundified till after their exclusion from the 
matrix of the female. They seem, indeed, amidst 
thrir evolutions in the deep, to copulakb^ but, as 
dm male is furnished with no external of^gana of 
generation, his cohabitation with the female is only 
to emit his impregnatug milt upon the ig|p, at 
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they fall from her body. For this i*urpo 8 e» it is 
Mid, he pursues them along the stream. carcCully 
impregnating them, one after another 
Tlie^e facts, however, are controverted by 
linn^us, who maintainii that no fecundation can 
take place, except within the body of the female, 
although the generation of frogs and lizards has 
always been regarded as an example of the con- 
trary, In support of his hypothesis, he asserts 
that he observed, at spawning searon, every male 
pika sun (.unded by several females ; and tnat, as 
•0011 as the milt was ejected by him, it was im- 
mediately swallowed by the females, a procedure 
which he had occasion to notice in ueveral other 
kinds of fish. 

The experiments that have lately been made at 
Berlin, by Jacobi, seem totally to overthrow this 
doctrine of Linneus He has found, that of both 
salmon and trout the roes, artificially extracted 
from the body ot the female, are capable of being 
fecundiHed by an admixture with the milt of 
the male. Hence it is probable, 4 hat, though 
both the male and the female concur in tlic great 
work of impregnation, yet the act is pertorraed 
without the body of the latter; and that the 
spawnei ejects her eggs, while the milter sprinkles 
them with sperm. 

Fishes, in general, are male and female; the 
former possessing the milt, and the latter the roc. 
Some individuals of the cod and sturgeon are said, 
indeed, to contain both. I'he spawn of the greater 
number oLfi^hes is deposited in the sand or gravel ; 
and, in that state, it is probable, that the roe and 
milt are mixed together. Summer is the most 
common time for the spawning of fishes ; because, 
at that season, the water is tepilied by the beams 
of the sun, and therefore better fitted for quicken- 
ing the eggs into life. Jt is probably for this 
reason that the herrings frequent the shores of 
Britain, at the spawning leason $ there not being, 
in the higher northern latitudes, a sufiUcient 
quantity of heat to hatch their eggs. When tliey 
have deposited their burdens, they return to their 
former stations, and leave their iiitant progeny to 
shift for themselves. 

The spawn of dilFerent fishes continues in the 
state of eggs, sometimes for a longer, and sometimes 
H shorter period. In general, however, this pe- 
riod is proportioned to the size of the animal. 
In the salmon kind, the young animal continues 
in the form of an egg from the month of Decem- 
ber till April ; the young carp continues not in 
that state for above three weeks ; and the gold 
fish from China is produced in a otill shorter 
period. 

When excluded from the ^g, the young fishes 
all, at first, escape by their minuteness and agility. 
They perform all their motioLs with much great- 
er celerity and ease, than grown and bulky fishes ; 
and can make their way into shallow water, 
where they cannot easily be pursued. But, with 
all these advantages, not one, perhaps, of a thou- 
sand, survives the dangers of its youth There is 
no instance, among the spinout fishes, of any 
thing resembling parental aflwtion: they ail 
abandon their eggs to be hatched by the heat of 
the season; and, if they ever return to the spot 
where their young have b^n the career of life, 
the male and female that gave them birth, for- 
getting all parental relation, become enemies 
as formidable as the most rapacious plunderers of 
the deep. 

Tliough fishes fall in millions by the rapacity of 
one another, yet they have other enemies than 


the animals of their own kind. Many 
quatlrupeds frequent shores, rivers, and lakes, 
whtic fishes form almost their only food; 
and we have already had occasion to remark, 
that a great proportion of the fowls reside con- 
stant! j on the sea, where they either feed upon 
spawn, or become die merjtless invaders of small 
fishes. Thousands, too, of the human rare wander, 
ill a savage state, around lakes and rivers, whence 
they derive a consideiable portion of their susten- 
ance. And anions; t..ose nations whom arts and 
agriculture have rcndt^reil less dependent on this 
piecaiiouB suppoit, ‘uipi'istition has come iq the 
place of want, .ind given a new edge to their avi- 
dity for this spt’oit s of food. From the invasions, 
theieloie, of teirr^tiial animals, and from their 
own mnrual rapacity, the annual consumption of 
fishes is immense , but the mutnlicml Author of 
Nature has made a kind pnnision tor Ins cuea- 
tuies, by the amazing fertility which he has con- 
feiied on this clas-n ot being**. 

The fecundity of fishes in general fai surpasses 
that of any other animals; in some it excculs be- 
lief, for there arc individuals among this class ot 
the animal kingdom capable of producing, in one 
year, a greater number of then species than all 
the inhabitants ot Gicat Britain. Niue millions 
ot ova have been found in tlie spawn of a single 
cod; one million, three hunilied, and lifly-scvcti 
thousand, four huiidieJ, have been taken from tlu* 
belly of a flounder: the mackerel, carp, tench, 
and a vaiiety of other species, arc said to possess 
n degiee oi fertility but little inferior. 

Such an astonishing progeny, were it allowed to 
arrive ut maturity, and to add the whole of its 
number to the rest of the family, would soon over- 
stock nature; and even the ocean itself would 
not be able to contain, much less to provide fur, 
tile half ol its inhab'tunts. Ot the ova however 
spawned by tliese fJiffeient fishes, liot one perhaps 
111 an hundred ever becomes a full-grown animal ; 
they aie devoured by the lesser fry that frequent 
the ^l)0^e^, by aquatic bird.s near the margin, and 
by the large fishes in deep wateis. Such as still 
piiivive are sufficient for supplying the ocean with 
iiihubitants; and of these, notwithstanding their 
own I opacity, and that of aquatic fowls and terres- 
tria» animals, enough is left to relieve the wants of 
a grc.*it poition ot the human race. Thus, two im- 
poitant purposes are answered in the economy of 
nature by the extraordinary fecundity of fishes ; 
It preset ves the species amidst numberless enemies, 
and reives to fornish the rest with a nustenaiice 
adapted to theii nature. 

Among terrestrial animals there are various 
riegiees of fertility, according to their chance of 
destiuction, from the want of courage, bulk, or 
strength ; the largest are always least pixxluctive, 
and the smaller are more prolific, in proportion as 
the dangers increase, to which they are exposed. 
The same observation may be extended to the in- 
habitants of the ocean : among these, as the ceta- 
ceous fish resemble quadrupeds in their habits and 
conformation, so they are distinguislied by a simi- 
lar degree of 8terilit3^ All the whales, and even 
the cartilaginous fishes, are not, perhaps, superior 
to terrestrial animals in their ixiwe- - of produc- 
tion. Among the hungry and heedless i nhabitaiits 
of the lea, they are distinguished by finer organ* 
and hig^r lensations. Their si/e and courage 
place them, in a great measure, beyond the reach 
of danm ; they nurse their young with tendw-' 
ness ana'asiiduity,and they protect 
jury with an obstinate intrepidity little inferior 
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of the lion or the eagle. Hence the number 
of liieir young is few, pioportioiied to the dangers 
to which they are exposed ; amidst that security 
which they enjoy, and the ease with which they 
can repel the hostility of the inuriiral tribes, they 
run but little ha^faid of being destroyed by their 
rapacity. But thcsi^observ itions rather beiong to 
-the division of inasl.ohkgy than of ichthyology. 

V. Of the Lonfrtvity^ and Dtetuai Use of 

As the dangers to which the progeny of 
all th« spinous fishes, m hile in the form of ova, and 
in their nascent state, are mnuineinble, and sui- 
roundinglhcm on every side, nature has happily 
oideicd, that they should remain hiit a short tune 
in that defenceless condition. The penod at 
which the different species arrive at their ap- 
pointed size, j8 not exactly ascertained i but the 
generality of naturalists agi*ee in reckoning it ex- 
it emcly short. Aristotle, and Pliny who copied 
Inm, seem both to have committed a mistake, 
when they assigned only two years for the life of 
the tunny, a fish which approaches to the size of 
a whale. This species had various diffeient 
names assigned it, till it ariived at its fiffh 3'car, 
when it received the appellation of a whale ; a cir- 
cumstance tiom which we must conclude, that the 
ancients in general entertained a very different 
idea of its longevity Of a similar error many of 
the moderns are guilty in asserting, that the coin- 
moii salmon arrives at its full growth in a year. 
Our most experienced fishermen distinguish these 
also by different iiumes, till they amve at their 
sixth year, when they are supposed to have 
^reached their full size : those of the first year they 
«call ameits; of the second, s prods; of the third, 
morts; of the fourth, fork-tails ; of the fifth, half- 
fish ; aad of the sixth, salmons. It is probable, how- 
ever, notwithstanding the immense size at which 
many of them airive, that fishes, in g^ineral, are 
of a quick growth, and that the period of their 
adolescence is short, in propoition to that of their 
lives. There is another pcculiaiity attending the 
growth of fishes ; and that is, that for the most part 
the largest kinds inhabit the colder regions of the 
ocean, adjoining the poles. The reverse of this 1$ 
the case with terrestrial animals, who always di- 
minish in size as they recede fiom the heat , and 
by far the largest of them, the elephant, the ca- 
mel, and rhinoceius, are only found in the warm or 
lotratropical latitudes. It is probable, indeed, 
that the whales might prefer the more temperate 
regions of the ocean, and might even acquire a 
large size there, were they not compelled to avoid 
them by the frequent distuibance given by ships, 
and to seek that tranquillity, of which they are 
fond, m the unbospitable climes of the arctic and 
aiilarcttc. 

Hitherto, vre have been examining fishes with 
regard to their form and faculties, and have found 
them inferior to terrestrial animals in their organ- 
ixatton, and in the number of their enjoyments. 
We are now to contemplate them in a more favour- 
able point of view, and that is, in the extraordi- 
nary period of time during wbicti they possess the 
humble existence which nature has assigned them. 
Their longevity is far siipenor to that of other ani- 
mals. We have already seen what ample provi- 
sion IS made Ibr supplying them with food, by 
multiplying the inhabiUnts of the sea: they are, 
therefore, tu little danger of perishing fnim want; 
and there It reason to believe that they are, in a 
gpiwal measnre^ exempt fiom diseases. 

Most of the disorders incident to mankind arise 
IbmOie ohatiiges and aitcmtions infiideatto the 
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atmosphere ; but fishes reside in an element bill 
little subject to change ; theiis is an uniform eX* 
ibtcnce; thcr movements are without effort, pud 
then' life M'lUiout labour. Their bones also, 
which are united by cartilages, admit of indefinite 
extension ; and the diflcrent bizes of animals of 
the same kind ninonc fishes is very various. They 
still keep growing; their bodies, instead of suffer- 
ing the rigidity of age, wlmli is the cause of na- 
tural decay in land animals, stii) continue increas- 
ing with fresh supplies, and as the body giovvs, 
the condnlt.s of life furnish their stoies in greater 
abundance How long a fish, that seems to have 
scarce any bounds put to its growth, continues to 
live, IS not ascertained 

Sonic species of the German caip have been 
known to live an hundred years; tho^e species, 
howevei, with which we are best acquainted, seem 
not to enjoy so great a degree of longevity. The 
salmon, we have remarked, takes only six years 
to reach its full size ; if we allow four or five 
times that space for the period of its life, it will 
not exceed thirty years. 

Diffeient methods have been devised for ascer- 
taining the age of fishes, some of which will per- 
hips pretty accurately determine this matter. 
The tiigcnious M. HiddostTfiam, a Swede, has at- 
tempted to compute tbyir ages by the nafiiber of 
concentric ciicles obnerved in a transverse section 
of the vertebrae of the 'back ; and it has been 
found, that each circle, like that in the section of 
a tice, corresponds to a year of tbc aniuial*s life. 
In confirmation of this fact, experiments have 
been made on difierent individuals of various 
sizes, but of the same age, whose concentiic cir- 
cles have always been of an equal number; 
whereas a young fish differs from an older one of 
the same species, by having a smaller number of 
these circles. By this method of computation, se- 
veral fishes have been found from fiffeeu to twenty 
years, but none have given indicaticms of a greater 
age. 

Another method af computing the age of fishes, 
practised by M. de Buffun, as by numbering the 
concentric circles upon their scales ; but as this 
requires a more minute examination, it is, of con- 
sequence, liable to greater uncertainty. On ex- 
amining the scale of a fish thi-ough a microscope, 
it exhibits a number of circles, one within another, 
resembling those in the vcrtebise of the back, and, 
like them, every circle represents a year of the 
fish’s life. A scale of a carp, thus examined, an- 
nounced the animal to be no less than an hundred 
years; a longevity credible, because confirmed by 
the testimony of several diferbnt authors, some of 
whom have asserted, that this fish lives twice that 
jjieriod. 

The dietical uses of fishes are to us the most 
important article of their history, a part that is 
happily free fiom that uocsrtaifity and darkness 
in which many other circumstances relating to 
their manners and economy are still involved. All 
fishes whatever, and particularly those without the 
tropics, arc capable of being com ertft] into whole- 
some food. Every European fish, while in sea- 
son, is nutritive ; the various methods of prepai- 
ing and dressing them are detailed by the authors 
to whom that prov nee belongs. Such disquisir 
tions constitute the history of an art, but they are 
not the objects of science. 

Eisbes, in general, when out of season, are un- 
wholesome, and even pemicions; and this is mort 
especially the case with the oily kinds; such ju 
the hbrringi the tanackerel, the cCl and the sid^on. 
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$oin« of tbe fishes that frequent the shores of the 
WesUhidian islands are said to be iioisonoiis: 
that they are naturally so, however, n ay be justly 
questioned ; though there can be no doubt of their 
tiecoming pernicious under certain circumstances. 
If they feed upon copper^banks, their food may 
contain so great a quantity of the poison combined 
with that metal, as may render their flesh noxious ; 
and the same consequence will ensue if they de> 
vour the seeds of some poisonous plants that grow 
in these parts of tlie globe. 

The improvement of the arts tends greatly to ex- 
tend the dominion of man over the inferior animals ; 
the ait of navigation, in particular, may be said to 
have completed his conquest of the ocean, and 
brought a vast accession both to the fund of his 
subsistence and enjoymerils, by the capture of so 
many animals whom nature seemed to have plac- 
ed beyond the reach ot his power. A fleet of 
fishing- vessels, manner] by a few thousand Euro- 
pean sailors, is capable of taking a greater number 
uf fishes in a season, than pcihapS'^cuild be done 
by all the savages on the continent of America, 
But the siipoistitious rcuulatioiis of the Romish 
churr^h have tended more than any other ciicum- 
iitance to enhance the value, and iticrose the 
quantity of this species of food To supply the 
iuiaginnry abstinence of the devout or supersti- 
tious, large demands arc annually made upon the 
sea ; and to make up for the deficiency of this 
preciiiious supply, ponds have been dug, and 
fi.dics, like Ijnji animals, rendered domestic. 

Ill the construction of these pond***, it may be 
proper to oh-erve, that, if intended fur breeding, 
they ought to he of various depths, from six fet*t 
to SIX inches; few fishes however vviil spawn in 
water of any con&ideiable depth. Such pieces of 
water ought also to bo partly filled with aquatic 
plants ; because these nflPord shelter and uoutisii- 
ment to difiV'rcnt kinds of ins<*cts, that contubute 
to feed the fishes : for a similar reason, fish-ponds 
pught to be Sfinoundcd with trees, that the insects 
frequenting th nri may afford an additional supply 
for then sustenance. In arranging the fishes in 
these reccptach'S, attention ought to be paid to the 
different species that are introduced into the same 
pond. Caip and tench agree well together; but 
they frequently do not thrive when mixed 
with any other species. The perch is almost the 
only fish that can be safely entrusted in a sheet uf 
water frequented by the pike. 

In populous countries, like China or Holland, 
wheie every article of food is in request, and 
every spot of ground is turned to account, great 
attention is paid to the structure and management 
of fish-ponds ; there experience has taught men to 
ascertain the quantity of Overy kind of fish, which 
any given space of water can support. Ninety 
brace of carp, and forty of tench, may be sup- 
ported in an acre of water; a greater number 
would languish and die.* In transporting fishes 
from rivere into ponds, it has been found that the 
young tlirive much better after tlie operation than 
ihe old ; for at that period of life they possess a 
power of more easily accommodating themselves 
to any change in their situation. 

In some parts of Germany, where the domesti- 
tation of fishes is practised, the ponds are con- 
structed in a suit, one adjoimng another ; and, by 
means of a communication between tliem, the 
smwntendants can empty the water of one pond, 
t^^'ther with Its fishes, into anbther. After this is 
aciM^pIfshed, the empty one is firequently plowed, 
•wid sown with barley; when the i^ain is in the 
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ear, the water with its inhabitants are again a*!- 
untied to feed upon the grain, mid are thus more 
expeditiously fattened than by any other manage- 
ment. la ail fish'poiids, the milters are the pre- 
ferable kind, for they become much fatter than 
the spawnci s. 

Fishes of different species, as well as terrestrial 
animals, are found capable of producing an off- 
spring ; but their cross-breediog is a very obscure 
article 01 their history. Few species have hitherto 
been domesticated, and on these but a very tmall 
number of well-attested experiments are kncwii;. 
A cross breed is «!aid to be obtained between tlie 
carp and the bream, and between the carp and 
tench : that between the carp and tench was pro- 
duced by mixing the milt of the former with the 
spawn of the latter; the offspring, which was ex- 
aunned by hlr. PctinanT, boie a gieatei leacui— 
blaiice to the male than the It male paicut. 

It is remarkable, that so few species of this class 
of the animal kingdom have been tianslated from 
their primitive haunts, and made subservient to 
man by domestication. Only thiee kunU bave 
been transjioitcd from foreign paits into Britain* 
the carp, the tt neh, and the goldfish. Double 
that number aic domesticated with miccess upon 
the ooutinent; but even this, m all probability is 
hut few to wluit might easily be rendered subser- 
\ lent to the same pm pose, by the uidustry vf man. 
'J’hcie can at least he entcilaiucd no doubt that 
those domesticated upon the continent would 
thrive equally in Untaiu. 

The cyprinus oifiis i*» found indigenous in 
many of the rivers iii England, where it is called 
the rudd. It is reckoned a supeiior fish to the 
carp in many ic.spccts, yet it has ncier been do- 
mesticated in its native country, tliough reared 
with great advantage in tiie fish-ponds of Sweden, 
The cobytus fotsilis is a fish unknown in this 
country; but is domesticated, with profit, in the 
ponds at Stockholm, and might, with equal pro- 
priety, be translated into those of Scotland, fn 
the same manner, the cobytus barbatula, which 
was introduced into Sweden by Fredc'nck I. might 
be made an inhabitant of our artificial ponds. The 
salmo tymalis ef Lmneus, known among ourselves 
by the name of grayling, is one of the best fishes 
both for sport and the table, and might. easily be 
traospoi’tcd from the streams of Dei by shire, its 
native residence. Both eels and char might be 
lendercd useful pond-fish, as neither are too de- 
licate for transportation; and, from experiment!, 
already made, the certainty of their thriving is 
fully established. 

If the translation of fishes have not been often 
attempted, it certainly is not because they are in- 
capable of sustaining various degrees of heat, and 
of living in different climates. The necessity of 
procuring a supply of food ; of seeking a safe re- 
treat for propagating their species, or a tempera- 
tiire of that element in which they live, suited tt» 
their constitutions, compels fishes, as remarkably 
as terrestrial animals, to make extensive migrations 
from one part of the sea tu another. With regard, 
however, to this curious suliiject, we have hut few 
feefs upon which we can depend. 

Fishes, like land animals, are either solitary or 
giegarious: of the former kind, trout, salmon, 
pike, Ac. the migrations are probably in quest of 
a proper place to deposit their spawn. Salmons, 
for this purpose, leave the sea, and mount the th 
vers in the beginning of winter, wliere they dig in 
the gravel, deposite their burden, and again 
turn. Trouts hkewise ascend neai the loi^n of 
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Wit rivulet! at Umt ieeton» when they enter the 
smaller brenehe! that run into the main streanii 
lor the purpose of spawn! rigr* It is then they are 
often seen in small rivulets upon high gtoundsy in 
water wo flhallow as scarcely to cover their bodies. 

Of the gregarious lishes that frequent fineifa wa«> 
ter, we know but little concerning their migrations. 
It is probable, that the perch and the minnow aare 
Stationary, and tliat they i-etire only to the maigin 
of the river to deposit their spawn. The fishes 
most iwmarkab/y gregarious are the inhabitants 
of the sea ; such as the cod, ling, herring, pilchard, 
and sparling. The migrations of the herring are 
well known. In the months of June and July, it 
issues in vast shoals from the unexplored regions 
of the northern oce.an ; surrounds the British isles, 
and enters the bays and arms of the sea. These 
iishes are known to take up their residence in some 
particular loch or creek for eight or ten years, and 
then to resort to another for a similar period. 
The tythe, the calfish, the cod, and wiiitmg, haie 
all their seasons of migration. The last, in parti- 
cular, are probably forced upon those immensie 
journeys from the coasts of America to those of 
Spain and Africa, to avoid the pursuit of the cod, 
and other rapacious invaders. 

From these observations, it would appear, that 
fishes of the same species are capable of living in 
very difiereiit quarters of the globe, and of endur- 
ing various degrees of heat and cold ; a circum- 
stance which opens a vast field for the enterprise 
and ingenuity of man in transporting them, and 
rendering them subservient to the purposes of do- 
mestication. It IS impossible to determine to what 
length this operation may be canied, or to ascer- 
tain how great an accession might thus be made to 
the sustenance of the human race. 

l€HTHYOFHAGI. Fish-eatcrs. A name 
given to a people, or rather to scvjcral difierent 
people, who lived wholly on fishes, 'llie word 
IS Greek, compounded fish, and 

frJfty, edere, to eat. The Ichthyophagi sjxiken 
of by Ptolemy are placed by Sanson in the pro- 
vinces of Nanquin and Xantong. 
ICHTHYOSIS, {ickihyosis, from 

the scale of a fiiih, from the resemblance 
o? the scales to those of a fish.) A gsnus of 
diseases of the second order of Dr. Willan's 
diseases of the skin. The characteristic of 
ichthyosis is a permanently harsh, dry, scaly, 
and in some cases, almost horny texture of the 
integuments of the body, unconnected with 
internal disorder. Psoriasis and lepra differ 
from this 'i Section, in bein^ but partially dif- 
fused, and in having deciduous scales The 
arrangement and distribution of the scales in 
ichthyosis are peculiar. Above and below the 
olecranon on tne arm, says Dr. Willan, and in 
a sinitlar situation with respect to the patella 
on the thigh and leg, they are small, rounded, 
prominent, or papillary, and of a black colour i 
some of the scalar papillae have a short narrow 
neck, and broad irregular tops. On some part 
of the extremities, and on the trunk of the 
body, the scales are flat and large, often placed 
like tiling, or tn the same order as scale* on the 
back of a fish | but in a few cases they have ap- 
peared separate, being intersected by whitish 
furrows. There is usually in this complaint a 
dryness and roughness of the soles of the feet ; 
sometimes a thmkened and brittle state of the 


^kin m the palms of the hands, with large paiip* 
ful fissures, and on the face an appearance of 
the scurf rather than of scales. The inner 
part of the wrists, the hams, the inside of die 
etbow, the furrow along the spine, the inner 
and upper pari of the thigh, are perhaps the 
only poitions of the skin always exempt from 
the scaliness. Patients afiected with ichthyosis 
are occasionally much harassed with inflamed 
pustules, or with lai^ge painful boils on different 
parts of the body: it is also remarkable, that 
they never seem to have the least {lerspi ration 
or moisture of the skin. This disease did not, 
in any case presented to Dr. Willan, appear to 
have been transmitted heteditarily; nor was 
more than one child from ihe same parents af- 
fected with it. Dr. Wilhn never met with an 
instance of the horny rigidity of the integu- 
ments, ichthyosis cornea, impeding the motion 
of the muscles or joints. It is however men- 
tioned by authors as affecting ihe lips, prepuce, 
toes, fingers, &c. and sometimes as extended 
over nearly the whole body. 

FCiCLE. s. Cfrom fee.) A shoot of ice 
hanging down {Woodward) » 

I'CINESS. «. (from icy.) The state of ge- 
nerating ice. 

JCKENILD-STREET, is that old Roman 
highway, denominated from the Icenians, 
which extended from Yarmouth in Norfollc, 
the east part of the kingdom of the Iceni, to 
Barl^ ill Hertfordshire, giving name in the 
way to several villages, as Ickworth, Ickling* 
ham, and Ickletcm in that kingdom. 

ICKWORTH, a town in Suffolk, with a 
market on Fridays. Lat. 5?,22 N. Lon. 1. OE. 

ICOLMKILL, formerly Iona, a noted little 
island, one uf the Hebrides, near the S. W. 
point of the Isle of Mull. It is about three 
miles long and one broad. On this island, 
which is very fertile, are a mean village, and 
the ruins of an august monastery and cathedral, 
said to have been founded by St. Colutnba, 
where there arc three royal cliapels, or rather 
cemeteries, in which several ancient kings of 
Scotland, Ireland, and Norway are buried. In 
former times, this island was the place where 
the archives of Scotland, and many valuable 
and ancient MSS. were kept. Many of these, 
it is said, were carried to tne Scotch college at 
Douay in France. 

I 'CON. s. (itxwv.) A picture or representa- 
tion (Hakcwill). 

ICONIUM, at present Cogni, formerly the 
capital city of Lycaonia in Asia Minor. Su 
Paul coming to Iconiuna (Acts xiii. 61.xiv. 1. 
ficc.) in the year of Christ 45, converted many 
.lews and Gentiles there. It is believed that, 
in bis first journey to this city, he converted St, 
Thecla, so celebrated lu the writings of the an- 
cient fathers, 

ICONOCLASTES, or Icokoclast.^, 
breakers of images: a name which the church 
of Rome gives to all who reject the use of 
images in religious matters. The word is Greek, 
formed from tiwv imago, and rumpere, 

to break. In this sense, not only the reformed 
but some of the eastern churches are called Ico- 
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noelastes, imd utceined by them heMia, ■« 
opposinj> the worship of the inuigei of God and 
the saints, ami breaking their figures and repre- 
Bentations in churches. , 

ICONO'LOGY. s, iiconologte. Ft. lixwv and 
Xfyctf.) The doctrine of picture or representa- 
tion. , . 

ICOSAHEDRON, m geometry, a regular 
solid, conbisiingof twenty triangular pyramids, 
whose vertexes meet in tne centre of a sphere, 
supposed to circumscribe it, and, therefore, 
have their heght and bases equal ; wherefore 
the solidity ol one of those pyramids multiplied 
by twenty, the nuiijh#*r of bases, givct> the solid 
content of the icosahedron. See Body. 

To Jorm or make Ihc Icosahedron. — Describe 
upon a card paf)er, or sonic other such like sub- 
stance, 20 equilateral irianales, as in the figure 
at thearticle R egular Bodv. Cutitoutby 
the cMreine edgoh, and cot all tln;.Qther lines 
half through, then ioid the udes up by these 
edges half cut through, and the solid will be 
formed. 

The linear edgic or side of the icosahcdion 
being A, then will the surface be 6 A® V 3= 
8-6(i02540A«, and the sohditv = 

I A> 2-1816950A*. 

ICOSANiHHA. (lixoo-t twenty, and am a 
huaband.) In botany, the name of the twelfth 
class in the Luin^aii system: comprehending 
those plants which have hermaphrodite flowers, 
with twenty or more stamens, growing on the 
inside of the calyx, not on the receptacle. The 
situation, and not the number of the stamens 
is here to be attended to. The calyx also is 
monophyUous and concave in this class : and 
the claws of the petals are fixed into the inside 
of the calyx. To confound this class with 
polyandria is abaiiiinabJe. 

ICTE'RICAL. a. (ic/ctms, Lctii* ) l. Af- 
flicted with the jaundice {Flayer). 2. Good 
against the jaundice. 

ICY. a. (from ice.) 1. Full of ice; covered 
with ice; made of ice; cold; frosty {Pope). 
2. Cold, free from passion {Shakspeare) . 3. 
Frigid; backward {Shakspeare). 

1*D. Contracted for I would. 

IDA, in ancient geography, a mountain si- 
tuated in the heart of Crete where broadest; 
the highest of all in the island ; round, and \. 
c*ompass 60 stadia (Strabo); the nursing place 
of Jupiter, and where his tomb was visited in 
Varro*s time. Another Ida, a mountain of 
Mysia, or rather a chain of mountains (Homer, 
Virgil), extending from Zeleia on the «outh of 
the territory of ^zteus to Lectnm the utmost 
promontory of Troas. The abundance of its 
waters became the source of many rivers, and 
particularlyof the Simois, Scamander, .dBsopus, 
Granicus, 5cc. 

IDALIUM, in ancient geography, a pro- 
montory on the E. side of Cyprus, riow C^a}>o 
di Grie'go. It was sacred to Venus; whence 
the epithet Idalta given her by the poets. 

IDANHA-A- VELLA, a town of Portu- 
gal^ in Beira. Lat. 39. 39 N. Lem. 6. 14 W. 
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IDEA the image or resembhn^d rf 
a thing, whieb> thov^ not seen, U conceiliw 
by the mind. 

The word ia Greek; Cicero renders it into 
Latin by and ixmpiumi and Plato 

himself, in some places, employs as a synonym 
vapukiiftxa. Cicero, in his Topics, also expresses 
it by Jorma and species- 

By the term Idea, as defined by Mr. Locke, 
is meant whatever is the object of the under- 
standing when a man thinks, or whatever it is 
which the nrJnd can be employed about in 
thinking. 

In order to trace the manner by which we 
acquire these ideas, let us suppose the mind to 
be, as we say, whitepaper, void of all charac- 
ters, w ifhoutany ideas : how roincB it to be fur- 
nished? whence has it all the materials of rea- 
son and knowledge ? From experience and ob- 
servation. This, when employed about exter- 
nal sensible obnects, we may call bensatiou : by 
this we have the ideas of bitter, sweet, yellow, 
hard, &c. which arc commonly called sensible 
qualities, because conveyed into the mind by 
the senses. The same experience, when em- 
ployed about the internal operations of the 
mind, perceived and reflected on by us, we may 
call reflection : hence we have the ideas of per- 
ception, thinking, douhtinj, willing, rcason- 

These two, viz. external material things as 
the objects of sensation, and the operations of 
our own minds as the oljects of reflection, are 
the only originals from whence all our ideas 
take their beginninp: the understanding 
seems not to have the least glimmering of ideas 
which it cloth not receive from one of these two 
sources. These, when we have taken a full sur- 
vey of them, and their several modes and compo- 
sitions, we shall find to contain our whole stock 
of ideas : and that we have nothing in our 
minds which did not come in one of these tw^o 
ways. 

It is evident, that children come by degrees 
to be furnished with ideas from the objects they 
are conversant with : they are so surrounded 
with bodies that ptcrpclually and diversely affect 
them, that some ideas will (whethei they will 
or no) be imprinteicl on their minds. Light 
and colours, sounds and tangible qualities, do 
continually solicit their proper senses, and 
force an entrance into the mind. It is late, 
commonly, before children come to have ideas 
of the operations of their minds; and some 
men have not any very clear or perfect ideas of 
the greatest part of them all their lives: be- 
cause, though they pass there continually, yet, 
like floating visions, they make not dec|> im- 

I iressions enough to leave in the mind clear and 
asting ideas, till the understanding turps in- 
ward upon itsgif, and reflects on its own opera- 
tion, and makes them the objects of it- own 
contemplation. 

When a man first perceives, then he may 
he said to have ideas , having ideas, and per- 
ception, signifying the same thing. . 

Ideas, according to Mr. Locke, are divvlea 
into simple and complex 
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Ideas (Simple), incladc all those which 
come into the' mind by sensation j and though 
the qualities of bodies that affect our seti^ 
are in the things themsclres so mixed and unit- 
ed, that there IS no separation between them, 
yet the ideas they produce in the mind Are sim- 
ple and unmixed. Again, some of these ideas 
we acquire purely by means 0( one sense ; as 
the ideas of colours, only by the eye ; of sounds, 
by the car j of heat, by the touch, &c. Other 
ideas we gain by several senses, as of space, ex- 
tension, figure, rest, motion, &c.*fbr these have 
their effect, both on the sight and the touch. 
Others, again, are had from reftection only; 
such as those of perception and willing. There 
are other simple ideas, again, formed, in the 
mind, both by sensation and reflection, joint/) ; 
as those of pleasure, pain, power, exihiencc, 
unity, succession, &c. And some of thtse 
kinds of ideas are ail, or at least the most con- 
siderable, of those simple ideas winch the mind 
bath, and out of which is made all lU ^ ‘her 
knowledge. 

The belter to comprehend the nature of sim- 
ple ideas, it will be comenient to distinginsh 
between them, as they are ideas of perceptions 
in our minds, and as they are modifications of 
the bodies that cause such perceptions in us, 
that we may not think, as is usually done, that 
they are exactly the images and resemblances 
of something inherent in the object; for most 
of those of sensation are in the mind no more 
the likeness of any thing existing without iis, 
than the names that stand for them arc the 
likeness of the ideas. 

But here the qualities of bodies which pro- 
du^ those ideas in our minds are to be distin- 
guished into primary and seconiHiry. Primary 
qualities are such as are utterly iusepdrable 
from the body, in what state soever it be, and 
such as our senses constantly find in every par- 
ticle of matter; which are solidity, extension, 
figure, mobility, and the like. Secondary quali- 
ties are, such as are, in reality, nothing in the 
Objects themselves, but only powers to produce 
various sensations in us, by means of their pri- 
mary aualities ; that is, by the figure, bulk, tex- 
ture, Kc. of their particles, as colours, sounds, 
taste, &c. 

Now the ideas of prima^ qualities are, in 
some sense, resemblances of them, and their 
atterns do really exist in the bodies themselves, 
ut the ideas produced in us by those secondary 
qualities have no resemblance of them at all. 
There is nothing like our ideas existing in the 
bodies rhemselyes, that oocasion them : they 
are, in the bodies we denominate from them, 
only a power to produce those sensations in us; 
and wbat is sweet, warm, blue, &c in the 
idea, is do more than the bulk, figure, and 
motion^ of the particles of the bodies them- 
selves, which we call so. 

The mind has several faculties of managing 
these simple ideas, which are worthy of notice : 
as, 1. That of discerning justly, and distin- 
guishtog ri^tly, between one and another; in 
which consists die aeouracy of judgment. 
a: That of comparing tliem one with an- 
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qther, in respect of extent, degree, lime, pkeq, 
br any other circumstances of relation or ^ 
pendence, one oii another. 

3. That of compounding, or putting taj|e. 
thcr, the simple ideas received by sensatmn atm 
refiectiooj in order to make complex ones. 

4. Children, by repeated sensations, having 
got some ideas fixed {n their memories, by de- 
grees learn the use of signs; and when they can 
speak articulately, they make use of words to 
signify their ideas to others. 

Hence, the use of words being, to stand as 
outward marks of our internal ideas, anil those 
ideas being taken from particular things, if 
every particular idea that we take in should 
have a particular name affixed to it, names 
would become end/pss. To prevent this incon- 
venience, ilu* mind has another faculty, where- 
by It can make ihe particular ideas received 
from such objects become general , which is 
done by consulering them as they are in the 
iiiiml, such appearances, separate from all other 
existences, and circnmstances of existence, as 
time, place, ami other concoiimant ideas; and 
this IS called abstraction, w hereby ideas taken 
from pariicnlar things bacome general repre- 
sentatives of all of that kind, and their names, 
general names, 'applicable to whatever exists 
conformable to sucO abstract ideas. Thus, the 
same colour being observed to-day in chalk, or 
snow, which we observed yesterday, in paper, 
or milk, we consider that appearance alone to 
make it a representative of all of the same kind, 
and give it the name of whiteness ; by which 
sound we always signify the same quality, 
wheresoever to be met with, or imagined. 

From the powers of coiribining, comparing, 
and separating, or abstracting simple ideas, ac- 
quired bysensatipn and refleqlion, all our com- 
plex idean are formed ; and, as before, in the 
perception of ideas, the understanding was pas- 
sive, ^ here it is active, exerting the power it 
hath in the several acts and faculties above 
mentioned, in order to frame compound ideas. 

Ideas (Complex), though their number be 
infinite, and their variety endless, yet may all 
be reduced to these three heads, viz. ii]ode«i. 
substances, and relations. Modes arc such 
complex ideas, as, however compounded, are 
not supposed to exist by themselves, but are 
considered as dependence!* on, or affections ol, 
substances : such are the ideas signified by the 
words triangle, gratitude, murder^ &c. 

These arc of two kinds : 1, Such as are only 
variations, or different combination*!, of the 
same simple idea, without the mixture of any 
other; as a dozen, a score, &c, which may be 
called simple modes. Si There are others, 
compound^ of si m file ideas, of several sorts 
put together, to make one complex one; as 
beauty, theft, &c, 

' Substances have their ideas from such com-r 
binatipns of simple ideas, as are taken to repre- 
sent distinct particular things, subsisting by 
themselves; in which the supposed or confused 
idea of substance, such as it is, is always the 
first and chief. 

Relations are a kind ofeompkE ideas, atising 
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“fitorti the tionsidefatidO or eomyarison of one m«cli confroT^wy: those who wi»h totiifWltNi^ 
^ ittea with another. Of these, some only depend their enquiries into this subject luav be farther 
on the equality or excess of the woic simple acqiuiined with the trovcisy by referring 
idea in scleral subjects ; and these may be call- to Huimc’s Treatise on Human Nature, Reid^s 
ed proportional relations; such as equal, more. Inquiry into the Human Mii^, j^attic^Es*. 
bieler *^sweetcr. Another occasion of coni par- say on Truth , Priestley^ lixamination of wid, 
ing things together is owing to the ciicum- Beattie, uStc. Pnee^s Enquiry into the Ongmal 
stances of their origin and bcgmiiing; which of our Ideas, and HartWon Man. 
not being afterwards to be altered, make the Under ihe word ExistentcK wo navo 
relations dc-nendina thereon as lasting as the sub- briefly alluded to the scheme of tho celebrated 
jeets to which they belong. Thus it is with bishop Berkeley, who bad converted the uni-^ 
natural relations, as father, mother, uncle, verse into an ideal world ; in his system all 
cousin, &c. Thus also it is with relations by E idea ; he aftirms that the existence of bpdiea 
institution, as pnnce and people, general and out of a mind perceiving them is impossibJe, 
army, &c. As to moral relations, they are the and a contradiction in terms. His reasoning 
conformity or disagreement of men’s free ac- ends in this sophism : sensible things are but 
tions to laws and rules, whether human or di- the olpects of sense • whenevcT tliey are not 
vine. Farther, ideas may be diviffed mio clear, the objects of sense, they arc no longer sensi-* 
or distinct; and ubscurcj or confused. ble things. Thcrefove, when they are not the 

Ideas (Simple) are clear, wdien they con- objects of sense, or not perceived, they are not. 
tiuuc such as the objects present them to us But would not the bishop allow his house to 
when our organs or sensations are in good tone be a combustible thing, unless it were actually 
and order; when our memories retain them, on fire? He might, with equal force of reason 
and can produce and present them to the mind prove, that unless it were in flames, it were no 
tvhenever it has occasion to consider them ; house at all. Ridiculous as this ideal scheme 
and when, with this, the mind sees that these is, it has met with many abettors : should any 
simple ideas are severally different one from such peruse this article, we entreat their at- 
another. The contrary to which is what we tention to the following observations, 
call obscurity and confusion of ideas. Solidity, figure, divisibility, &c. are either 

A distinct 'idea is that wherein the mind per- properties inhering in some sub^ance, or sub- 
ccives a dUFerence from all others ; and a con- stance itself (that thing, to wit, in which pro- 
fused idea is such a one as is not sufficiently pertics inhere, which we call, and must call, 
distinguishable from another, with regaid to substance) : if they are substance, solidity and 
which it ought to be different. figure will prove a solid, figured substance upoa 

By real ideas are meant, such as have a us. If they are only properties, they are either 
foundation in nature ; such as have a conform- properties of our ideas, or not; if they are, 
ity with the real being or existence of things, then our ideas are substance with respect to 
or with their archetypes. these pioj)ertic8 or the thing in which they 

Ideas (Faiilastical or chimerical), are such inhere; and therefore solid, figured substances, 
as have no foundation in nature, nor any con- A thing that hath solidity, figure. See. as pro- 
formity with that being to which they are re- pertics belonging to it, or pr^icable concern- 
ferred as their archetypes. mg it, must be a solid, figured thing. Hut 

All our simple ideas arc real, not that they that our ideas should be such, as upon thi» 
are images or representations of what docs ex- scheme they must be, is monstrous. At least, 
ist, but as they are the certain effects of powers therefore, a substance must be Mssible, of 
in things without us, ordained by our Maker to which these are- properties : for they are cer- 
produce in us such sensations. They are real tainly properties of something. And if it be 
ideas in us, because, that by them we dislm- allowed that such properties exist now ; or 
guish the qualities that are really in the bodies that the thing exists to which they belong ; 
themselves; their reality lies in the steady cor- they will infer not only the possibility but the 
respondence they have with the distinct consii- actual existence of matter, 
tuuons of real being ; but whether with those Again, all geometry is conversant about 
constitutions as causes of patterns it matters quantity. If there be nothing that tan be 
not, so long as they are constantly produced by called quantum in or without the 

them. mind ; nothing to which quantity is applicable ; 

As to complex ideas ; in regard they are ar- then we have a large body of fine demonstra- 
bitrary combinations of simple ideas put toge- tion, and men have discovered vast numbers of 
thcr, and united under one general name, in etcrnalandundeniablfepioperiic8(asofatrian- 
forming whereof the mind uses its own liberty, gle, circle, cylinder, Sphere) precise.*' ot no- 
some are found real, and some imaginary. thing ; immutable truths conversant about aa 

The origin and natute of Ideas is a subject impssible object : which is strancely 
which has caused much dispute, from the time dictory. It hath been always ^ 

of the Peripatetics to the jmetit period : we nothing can have no properties predicabie or 
havegiven.the opinions of Mr. Xockc because nor truths demonstrable concerning it. uur 
thty kppear to us, as on the whole, mote consis- ideas are not quantity : to say that wouin im ro 
tent with truth than any which hive yci been deny again the principal hypothesis mainiainea 
advanced. The reader ou^it, however, to be in tnis scheme, of an utter want of 
teformed that Locke’f omnioQt hare caused int nrum natwra. And if we wlw «*t*i>sio»» 
VOL VI. 0 
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\yliy not an extended substance? They are 
only ideas of quantity; iiid those truths are 
niirely demonstrable of the objects of our ideas. 
No man ever spake of a circular thought, a 
spherical or triangular pcrceptio i : tlie sine or 
tangent of a sensaiiun would be a new monster 
in science. Where will these absurdities end ? 
Nothing ever exposed men as this late species 
of scepticism. It is a wonder il should find 
admirers, and among mathematicians. 

Moreover, what a fine brunch of knowledge 
have we concerning extended and resisting 
quantity, or body ? The shock of bodies against 
each other, particularly of elastic bodies ; ihcir 
perpendicular and Inclined descents; their 
liiotion ill circles and other curves ; their cen- 
trifugal forces ; their centres of gravity, oscilla- 
tion or percussion? What hue and surprising 
theorems, concerning bodies moving in, or 
supported by fiuids? These truths have dtill 
nothing for their object. Our ideas are not 
heavy, resisting, jirojectiie, ihiid, capable of 
being compressed or dilated 3 have no properties 
of inflection, refraction, &c To allow that our 
ideas had any of these properties, would be to 
allow them to be solid, resisting, figured, 
divisible things. And to say it is impossible 
there can be any substance of which these are 
properties, or to doubt only of this, is to doubt 
if several useful truths may not be found out, 
and demonstrations given, about nothing. Let 
us ask, what kind of philosophy would such 
propositions as these make? Inc centrifugal 
forces of two equal ideas, revolving in the same 
time, in unequal ideas, arc as tlicir distances 
froui the centres of these ideas Or the volumes 
of compressed ideas, are reciprocally as the 
weights of the superincumbent ideas. Or, the 
spaces run over by an idea fallmg by its own 
gravity, areas the squares of the times TIus 
woiilcl still run more oddly if dressed entirely in 
the language of this hypulliesis, thus ; The 
ideas of the spaces run over by an idea, falling 
by the idea ot its own gravity, arc as tlic ideas 
of the squares of the ideas of the times for 
here all must be expressed by idea, tlieir objects 
being impossible. These are shocking to the 
last degree. 1 1 no wonder that the men who 
broach this scheme should bear a grudge to 
mathematics. They are diametrically o|}posite 
to each other; and if there be any truth in 
science, idealism must full. 

IDEAL, fl, (from idea.) Mental ; intellec-p 
tual ; not perceived by the senses {Cheyne), 

IDE^ALLY ad. (from idea/.) liilellwtually; 
mentally {Brown) • “ 

IDEOTICAL. IDENTIC, a. {identiaue, 
French.) The aaine 5 implying the same thing; 
coiimrtsit^ the same idea (7 iltotson), 

IDENTITY, denotes that by which a thing 
is itself, and not any thing else ; in winch 
Mnse identity differs from wmilitudc, as well as 
divendty. 

Our idea of identity we owe to that power 
which the mind has of comparing the very 
being of things; whereby, considering any 
thing as existing at any certain time and place, 
^oA epmpanngu with itself as existing at any 
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Other time and place, we accordingly pronounce 
it the same. When we see any thing in any 
certain tunc and place, we are sure it is that 
very thing, and can be no other, how like 
soever 11 int*y be to someilimg the in all other 
respeetd ; because we conceive it to be iinj>os~ 
siblc that two thing}* of the same kind should 
exist together 111 the same place, we conclude, 
that whaU ver exits any where at the same tune, 
excludes all of the bdine kind, and is there 
Itself alone. When, ilitrefore, wc demand 
whether any thing be the same, or no, it refers 
ahvayb to something that existed at such a time, 
in such a place, which il was certain at tiiat in- 
stant was the same with itself, and no other. 
W c have ideas of three sorts of substances : Of 
Ood, of finite intelligences; and of bodies. 
God being eternal, unalterable, and every- 
where, concerning his identity there can be no 
doubt. Finite spirits having had their deter- 
imnaie lime and place of beginning to exist, 
the relation to that time and place will always 
deierniine to each its identity as long as it 
exists. And the same will hold of every par- 
ticle of matter to which no adchtian or sub- 
traction IS made. These three exclude notone 
another out of the same place, yet each ex- 
cludes those of the same kind out of the same 
place. The identity and diversity of modes and 
relations are determined after the same manner 
that substances are ; only the actions of finite 
beings, as motion and thought, consisting in 
succession, cannot exist in difierent times and 
places as permanent beings : for no motion 
or thought, considered as at different times, 
can be the same, each par^hereof having a 
different beginning of existence. From whence 
Ills |>liiii], lliat existence itself is the pnneipium 
jndividuaiionis, which determines a being to 
a particular tiitie and place incommunicable to 
two beings of the same kind. Thus, suppose 
an atom existing in a determined tune and 
place ; it is ev ident that, considered in any in- 
sunt. It is the same with itself, and will btt so 
as long as its existence continues. The same 
may be said of two, or more, or any number of 
panicles, whilst they continue together. The 
mass will be the same, however jumbled ; but 
if one atom be taken away, it is then not the 
same mass. In vegetables, the identity depends 
not on the same mass, and is not applied to the 
same thing. The reason of this is, the difler- 
ence between an animate body and a crude 
mass of matter ; this being only the cohesion of 
panicles any-how united : the other, such a 
disposition, an organization of parts, as is fit to 
receive and distribute nourishment, so as to 
continue and frame the wood, bark, leaves, 
&c. (of an oak, for instance) in which con- 
sists the vegetable life. That,, therefore, which 
has such an organization of parts partaking of 
one common life, continues to be the same 
plant, though that life be communicated to 
new particles of matter, vitally united to the 
living plant. The case is not so much different 
in brutes, but that any one may hence sea 
what makes an animal, and continues it tlie 
tame. The identity of the same man likewise 
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isoQsisti iit a participation of the same continued 
life in succeeding |»articles ot inattcr vitally 
united to the same organized body. To un- 
derstand identity aright, we must consider 
what idea the word it is applied to stands for ; 
it being one thing to be the same substance, 
another the same man, and a third the same 
person. An animal is a living organized body ; 
and the same animal is the same continued life 
communicated to diiferent particles of matter, 
as they happen successi\cly to be united to that 
organized living body 5 and our notion of man 
is but of a particular sort of animal. Person 
stands for an intelligent being, that reasons and 
reflects, and can consider itself the same thing 
in dldcrent times and places ; which it doth by 
that consciousness that is inseparabl(i from 
thinking. By this every one is.jLo.hlmself what 
he calls self, without considering whether that 
telf be continued in the same, or in diverse 
substances. In this comists personal identity, 
or the sameness of a rational being : and so far 
as this consciousness extends backward to any 
past action, or thought, so far reaches the 
identity of that person. It is the self same now 
it was then, and It is by tlicsaine self, with this 
.present one, that now reflects on it that tlhit ac- 
tion was done. Self is that conscious, thinking 
thing, whatever substance it matters not, which 
is conscious of pleasure and pain, capable of 
happiness or misery ; and So is concerned for 
itself as far as that consciousness extends. That 
with which the consciousness of this present 
thinking can join itself, makes the same person, 
and is one self with it; and so attributes to 
itself, and owns all the actions of that thing as 
Us own, as far that consciousness reaches. 

Consciousiiesss says the excellent bishop 
Butler, of what is past, asccrt'nns our personal 
identity to ourselves ; yet to ray that it makes 
personal identity, or is necessary to our being 
the same persons, is to say, that a persou has 
not existed a single moment, nor done one ac- 
tion, but what he can rcmeniber : indeed, none 
but what he reflects upon. And one should 
really think it self-evident that consciousness of 
personal identity presupposes, and therefore, 
cannot constitute, personal identity ; any more 
than knowledge, in any other ca^c, can con- 
stitute truth, which it presupposes. Though 
present consciousness of what we at present do 
and feel is necessary to our being the persons 
we now are ; yet present consciousness of past 
actions or feelings is not necessary to our being 
the same persons who perfori^d those actions, 
or had those feelings. The identity of persons 
cannot subsist with diversity of substance; 
personal identity is, therefore^ as Mr. Locke 
expresses it, the sameness of a rational being ; 
and the question, whether the same rational 
being is the same substance, needs no answer; 
because being md substance, in this case, 
atand for the samel idea. Consequently, though 
the successive consciousnesses which we hewc 
of our own existence are not the same, yet they 
Are consciousnesses of one atid the same thing 
or objecu of the same person, self or living 
jigent. The person, of whose ojsisteiice the 


consciousness is felt now, and was felt an 
or a year ago, is discerns i to be, not two per« 
sua«, but one and the same person, and, there^ 
fore, is one and the same. Butlefs Analogy^ 
Append. Diss. I. 

This personal identity Is the object of reward 
and punibliinerit, being that by which every 
one IS concerned for hinjseJf. It the conscious«i 
iiess went along with the little linger ; when 
that was cut utf, it would be the same self, 
that w'as just before concerned for the wholo 
body. If the same Socrates, waking and sleep- 
ing, did not piftake of the same consciousness, 
he vyoiild not be the same jicrson : Socratca 
waking ct)uld not be, in justice, accountabla 
for what Socrates sleeping did ; no more thaii 
one twin, for what his brother-twin did ; be- 
cause their outsides were so like, that they 
could not be distinguished. But suppose £ 
wholly lose the memory of some parts of my 
life, beyond a possibility of retrieving them, so 
that 1 shall never be conscious of them again ; 
am I not again the same person that did thosci 
actions, though 1 have forgot them ? I answer, 
we must here take notice what the word / is 
applied to, which in this case is the man only; 
and the same man being presumed to be the 
same person, /is easily here supposed to standi 
also for the same person. But if it be possible 
for the same man to have a distinct, incommu- 
nicable cousciousiiess at diHerent times, it 
past doubt the same man would, at diHerent 
times, make different persons ; which wc sec is 
the sense of mankind m the soleittnest declara- 
tion of their opinions ; human laws not pu- 
nishing the madman for the sober man’s actions, 
nor the sober nmn for what the madman did ^ 
thereby making them two persons. 

Tlius we say, in Bnghsn, such a one is not 
himself, or is beside himself; in which phrases 
it is insinuated, that self is changed, and this 
selfsame person h no longer in that man. But 
is not a man, drunk or sober, the same person ^ 
Why else is he punished fur the same fact lie 
coumrits when drunk, themgh he be never af- 
terwards conscious cr^itl Just as much the 
same person', as a man that walks, and doea 
other things in his sleep, is the same person, 
and is answerable for any mischief he snail do 
in it. Human laws punish with a justice suit- 
able to their way of knowledge; because jii 
these cases they cannot distinguish certainly 
What is real, and what is counterfeit; and so 
the ignorance in drunkenness, or sleep, is not: 
admitted as a plea. For though pumshmenti 
be annexed to personality, and personality to 
consciousness, and the drunkard is not con^ 
scions, perhaps, of what he did, yet human! 
judicatures justly punish him, because the fact 
is proved a^nst him ; but want oi conscious- 
ness cannot be proved for him. But in the 
great day, wherein the secrets of all hearta 
shall be laid open, it may h^ reasonable to think 
no one shall be made to answer for what he 
knows nothing of, but shall receive his doom;^ 
his own constnence accusing, or else excusing'' 
him* 

To conclwle this articlt: whatever swW 
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fiance begins to exist, it must, during its ex- 
istence, be the same, whatever composition 
of substances begin to exist, during the 
union of those substances, the concrete must 
be the same. Wiiatsocvcr mode begins to 
exist, during its existence it is the same ; and 
so if the composition be of distinct sub- 
stances, and ditlercnl modes, the same i ulc 
holds. 

On this interesting subject the reader may 
farther consult chapter 4, ol Drew’s Essa j on 
the Identity and llesurrcctiou of the Human 
Body. 

IDES, in the Roman Calendar, a name 
given to a series of eight da>s in each month ; 
which, in the full months, Muicb, Maj, Jul\, 
and October, commenced on the 15th day; 
and in tlic other months, on the 1 .ith da;y ; 
from thence reckoned backward, so as in 
those four months to terminate on the eighth 
day, and in the rest on the sixth. These 
Caine helwc'en the calends and the nones. 
And this way of counting still used in the 
Homan Chancery, aiid in the Calendai of the 
Breviary. The Ides of May were conse- 
crated to Mercury; those of March svcic al- 
ways esteemed unhappy, after the death of 
Caesar; the time alter the Ides of June was 
reckoned fortunate for those who eiiteied 
into matrimony; the Ides of August were 
consecrated to Diana, and were obstTved as 
a feast by the slaves; on the Ides of Septem- 
ber, auguries were taken for appointing the 
magistrates, who formerly cut «r<*d into their 
o/lice.s on the Ides of May, and afterwards on 
those of March. 

IDIO'CHASY. and Pecu- 

llarity of constitution. 

IDIOCRA'TICA L. a. (from idiocran^). Pe- 
culiar in constitution. 

TDIOCY. s, Want of understand- 

ing. Both idiocy and lunacy excuse from 
the guilt of crimes: (sec Crimk). For the 
rule of law as to lunatics, w^hich also may 
be easily adapted to idiots, is, iliat furiosm 
furore tolum pmiilury In criminal cases, 
Ihercfore (says Judge Blackstone), idiots and 
lunatics are not chargeable for their own 
acts, if committed when under these incapa- 
cities: no, not even for treason itself. Also, 
if a man in his sound memorjr comndts a 
capital offence, and before arraignment for 
it ne becomes mad, he ought not to be ar- 
raigned for it; because he is not able to 
nlead to H with that advice and caution that 
he ought. 4^d if, after be has pleaded, the 
msoner becomes mad, he shall not be tried: 
for how can he make bis defence ? If, after 
he be tried and found guilty, he loses' his 
senses before judgUieni, judgment shall not 
be proupuncedl uudif, after judgment, he 
^comes of nouiaue memorj, execution shidl 
be stayed; for, peradventurc, says the hu- 
manity of the English law, had the prisoner 
l^n of sound inemory^ he might have al* 
^,l^ed something in stay of judgment or ex- 
^odeed, in the bloOdy reign of 
YiU. a stnthte was made, whi& en- 
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acted, that if a person, being compoB mentis f 
should commit high treason, and after fall 
into madness, he mi^ht be tried in his ab- 
sence, and should suffer death, as if he were 
of perfccl memory. But this savage and in- 
human law was repealed by the statute 1 and 
2 Ph. and M c. 10. For, as is observed by 
Sir Edward Coke, “ the execution of an of- 
fender is for example, ut poena ad paucos^ 
motus ad ownrs pervemat : but so it is not 
when a madman is executed; hut should 
he A miserable spectacle, both against law, 
and of cxtiemc inhumanity and eriiel^, and 
can be no example to others.” But if there 
be any doubt whether the party be compos 
or not, this shall be tried by a jury. And if 
be be so sound, a total idiocy, or absolute 
insanity, excuses from the guilt, and of 
course from the inimshinenl of any criminal 
action committen under such deprivation of 
the senses: but il a lunatic hath lucid inter- 
vals of imderstanding, he shall answer for 
w'ha! he docs in those intervals as if he bad 
no deficiency. Yet, in the case of absolute 
madmen, aslbey are not answerable for their 
actions, they should not be permitted the 
liberty ot acting unless under proper control ; 
and, in particular, they ought not to be suf- 
fered to go loose, to the terror of the king’s 
ssubjects. It was the doctrine of our ancient 
law, that persons deprived of their reason 
might be conhned till they recovered their 
senses, without waiting for the forms of a 
commission or other special authority from 
the crown: and now, by the vagrant acts, a 
method is chalked out Hbr imprisoning, 
chaining, and sending them to their projier 
homes. 

The matrimonial contract likewise cannot 
take place in a state of idiocy. It was for- 
merly adjudged, that the issue of an idiot 
was legitimate, and his marriage valid. A 
sttange determination! since consent is ab- 
solutely requisite to matrimony, and neither 
idiots nor lunatics are capable of consenting 
to any thing. And therefore the civil law 
judged much more sensibly when it made 
such deprivations of reason a previous 
impedimeiil, though not a cause of di- 
vorce if they happened after marriage. 
And modern resolutions have adhered to the 
sense of the civil law, by determining that 
the marriage of a lunatic, not bein' in a 
lucid interval, was absolutely void. But as 
it might be difficult to prove the exact state 
of the party’s mind at the actual celebration 
of the nuptials, upon this account (concur- 
ring with some private family reasons— for 
which see Private Acts, 23 Geo. 11. c. 6.) 
the statute 13 Geo. IL c. SO. has provided 
that the marriage of lunatics and persona 
under phrensies (if found lunatics under a. 
commission, or committed to the care of 
trustees un^r any act of parUament), before 
they are declared of sottim mind by the lord 
chancellor, or the majority of such trusteeiy 
shall be totally Toid. 

Idiots and persons of nonsane memory^ ai 
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Well infant and persons under duress, arc 5. One loved or honoured to ad ration 
not totally disable*! cither to convey or pur- (Den.) 

chase, huts///; moda only. For thcii con- IDO'LATER. t. (idolatra, Latin). One 
icyances and purchases are voidable, but ho nays divine honours to images; one who 
not actually void. The king, indeed, on he- worships for God that which is not God. 
half of an idiot, may avoid his grants or (Benttey). 

other acts. IDO'LATRIZE. v. n, (from idotatcr)m 

TDIOM. s. (iyivofXft). A mode of speaking To worship idols (/tinsworthh 
peculiar to a language or dialect*, the par- IDO'LATIlwUS, ff. (from fdoM/er). Tend- 
ticular cast of a tongue: a phrase (Drtfden), ingto idohilry ; compiising idolatry (Peach). 
iniOTirA'Trf’AT f«.(fromirf/tf?w). Fecu- UXyLATHOUSLY. (from idolatrous). 

-{ liartoalonguc; phra- In an idolatrous manner (Hooker). 

) In A i t . [^scolog ical {Spectator). I DO' L AT It Y , s. (idololatria, Lai.) The W'Dr- 

IDIOPA'THIC, (Idiopaihicm, .ship of images (South). 

from 1610 ;., peculiar, and ra^o,, an affection). 1 DO'LATliY, fiom 'l^a/^o^7<^f^lfle, which sig* 
A disease which does not depend on any nifics the same; composed of ah;, image, 
other disease, in which respect it is opposed and xarp to serve, the worship and ado- 
to a symplomatic disease, wiiich is dependant ration of false gods; or the giving those bo- 
on another. nours to creatures, or the works uf man’s 


IDIOSYNCRASY, (Idhsi/nrrasin, tr, f. 

100 mjcpa;irt, from i^iof, peculiar, with, and 
xpa^if, a temperament). A peculiarily of 
constitution, in which a person is alVecled by 
certain stimuli, which, if applied to a hun- 
dred other persons would produce no effect; 
thus some people cannot sec a finger bleed 
withoutfaiiiting ; and thus violent inflamma- 
tion is induced on the skin of some persons 
by substances that are perfectly innocent to 
others. 

TDIOT. 8. Cihurr;^). A fool; a natural; a 
changeling (Samfys), 

I'DIOTISM. (lU^liTi^,). 1. Peculiarity 
of c:!rpression ; mode of expression peculiar 
to a language (Hale). S. Folly; natural 
imbecility of mind. 

I'DLE. a. (y^>el, i^'axon). 1- Lazy; averse 
from labour (Bull) 2. Notcngag**d; afford- 
ing leisure (Shaks). 3. Cnactive; not em- 
ployed {Addhon). 4. Useless; vain; ineffec- 
tual (Dryden). 5. I'nfriiilful; barren; not 
productive of good (Shakspeare). 6. Tri- 
fling; of no importance (Hooker). 

To rilLE. r. n. To close time in laziness 


hands, which arc only due to God. 

Idolatry may be distinguished into two 
sorts. By the first, men adore the works of 
God, the suii, the moon, the stars, angels, 
demons, men, and animals: by the second, 
men worship the woik of their own hands, 
as statues, pictures, and the like-, and to 
these may be added a third, that by which 
men have worshipped the true God under 
sensible figuies and representations. This 
indeed may have been the case with respect 
to each of the above kinds of idolatry; and 
thus the Israelites adored God under the 
figure of a calf. 

The stars were the first objects of idola- 
trous worship, on account of then beauty, 
their influence on the productions of the 
earth, and the regularity of their motions, 
paifitularly the sun and moon, which arc 
considered as the most glorious and resplen- 
dent images of the Deity; afterwards, as 
their sentiments became more corrupted, 
they began to form images, and to entertaia 
the opinion, that, by virtue of consecration, 
the godsweie called down to Inhabit or dwell 


and inactivity (Prior). 

IDLElIE'ADEr).fl.(iV(candhe/7rf). 1. Fool- 
ish; unreasonable (Carew). 2. Desirous; 
infatuated ( H Estrange). 

r DLEN ESS. s. (from iW/e). 1 Laziness; 
sloth; sluggishness; aversion from labour 
(South). 2^ Absence of employ meat. (Sidne^y). 
9. Omission of business (Shakspeare). 4. Un- 
importance; trivialncss (Shaks.) 5, Inefli- 
cacy; uselessness. 6. Barrenness; worth- 
lessness. 7. Unreasonabienesi ; want of judg- 
ment. 

TDLER. s. (from idle). A lazy person; 
a sluggard (Raleigh). 

VDLY. ad. (from idle), 1 . Lazily; without 
<s*wployment (Shaks.) 2. Foolishly; in a 
trifling manner (Prior). 9. Carelessly; with- 
out attention. 4. IneSectually ; vainly 
(Hooker). ^ 

I'OOL. s. (KSwNw; idobsm, Latin). 1. An 
mage worshipped as God (Mac.) 2. A 
counterfeit (Zech.) 3. An image (Dryden), 
4. A representation; not in Ofe (Spemer), 


in their statues. Hence Arnobius takes oc- 
casion to rally the pagans for guarding so 
carefully tlie statues of their gods, who, if 
they were really present in their images, 
might save their worshippers the trouble of 
securing them from thieves and robbers. 

As to the adoration which the ancient 
pagans paid to the statues of their gods, it is 
certain, that the wiser and more sensible 
heathens considered them only as simple le- 
presentations or flgurOs designed lo recall to 
their minds the memory of their god-.. This 
was the opinion of Varro and Seneca; and 
the same sonliinent is clearly laid down in 
Plato, who maintains, that images are in- 
animate, and that all the honour paid to 
them has respect to the gods whom they re- 
present* But as to the vulgar, they wore 
stupid enough to believe the statues tliein- 
selves to be gods, and to pay divine worship 
to stock,s and stones. 

Soon after the flood, idolatry mmg to 
have been the prevailing religion of all the 
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tjfc'rtrld i for, wherever wc ctsi biir fc}c» Jit the 
time of Abraham, we scarcely see any thing 
blit false worship and idolatry - And it ap- 
jiears from Scripture, that Abraham’s fore- 
fathers, and even Abraham himself, were 
for a time idolaters. The Hebrews were in- 
deed expressly foibidden to make any repre- 
fentalion of God; they were not so much as 
to look upon an idol: and from the lime of 
the Maccabees to the dcstnicliori of Jerii- 
ftoIeiTi, llie Jews e\iended this precept to llie 
making the figure of any man, by the 
law of Moses, they were obliged to destroy 
sill the images they found, and were forbidden 
to apply any of the gold or silver to their 
own use, that no one might receive the 
jeast profit from any thing belonging to an 
idol, 

ThO principal causes that have been as- 
•iigned tor idolatiy are, the indolihJe idea 
which every man has of God, and the evi- 
dence which he gives < f ii to himself; an 
inviolable allachnienl to the s.mses, and a 
jiabiL of judging and deciding by them, and 
them only; the pride and vanity of the hu- 
man mind, whuh is not sniisiied with simple 
truth, but mingles and adulterates it with 
fables; the ignorance of anliquilv, or of the 
first times, and the first men, whereof we 
have hut very dark and confused knowledge 
by itadition, they having left no written mo- 
numents or books; tlu* Ignorance and change 
0f languages; the stjJc of the oriental will- 
iiigs, which is figuiativc and poetical, and 
personifies every thing; the "iperstitions, 
ficruples, and fears, inspired by religion; the 
fiatlery of wn iters; the false relations oftra- 
Tcllers; the fictions of poets; llie imagina- 
tions of painlets and seuljilors; a smattering 
of physics, that is, a slight acquaintance with 
natural bodies and appearances, and then 
pauses; the estuhlishmcut of colonies, and 
the invention ot arts, mistaken by barbarous 
people; the iirtificc.s of priests; the pride of 
pertain men, who liave aft’ected tp pa^s for 
gods; the love and gratitude borne by the 
people to certain of their great men and 
benefactors ; and finally the Scriptures them- 
Iplves ill understood, 

TDOLls r ^ (from idol), A worshipper of 
linages {Mii(an), 

To J'DOLIZE. V. 17, (from idoL) To love 
pf reverence to adoration (Denham). 

IDOMF.NliU?, king of Crete, succeeded 
father Deucalion on the throne, and ac- 
companied the Greeks to the Trojan war, 
with a fleet of ninety ships. During this 
war, hp rendered himself tamoug by his va^ 
lour, At his return he made a rash vow lo 
>,'cpUine in a danproiis tempest, that if hp 
0spaped, ho woiild offer to the god what- 
ever Hying creature first presented itself tp 
fiis cyfe on the Cretan shore. This was his 
Son, who camp to congratulate his safe re- 
turn. Idoincneus performed his promise, 
fSml the inlnim^ity Ofthis sacrifice rendered 

odious to his subjects, that he left 

in ti%m\ of % ww s'dttl^rochlt Ho 
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rame to Italy, and founded a city called 
lenium. He died in an extreme old age, 
after he had had the satisfaction of seeing 
his new kingdom flourish, and his subjects 
bappy- 

JUO'NEOUJ^, e, (idonrusf Latin.) Fit; 
proper; convenient; adequate (Boyle). 

IDRIA, a town of Germany, in the duchy 
of rarniola. Here aie rich quicksilver 
iiiiiies. Lat, 46. 20. Lon. IS, ,52. K. 

JDSTKih, a town of Germany, in Wete^ 
nnia. Lat. 50, 2. 1\. Lon. 8. 28. E. 

tDULEA, in antimiity, eggs offered to 
Jupiter on the idcs of every month. 

IDlIMA^kV. See Edom, 

IDYL, 1 in poetry, a little poem, 

Il)> TiLIOX, / containing the description 
or narration of some adventures. 

The w'ord is derived from the Grc^ek 
Mi.xxi-, , diminutive ot figure, repre- 
sentation ; beeaiist^ this poetry consists in a 
lively natural image, or representation of 
things. 

Theocritus is the oldest author who has 
written id>U oi idyllions. The Italians imi- 
tated him, and have brought the idyUion 
into modern use. 

The invention of the idyllion is ascribed to 
Daphuis, who by his extraordinary genius, 
says Diodorus Sicnliis, “ first produced the 
bucolic poem and song, in the form it con- 
tinues lo appear at present, in Sicily.” This 
passage is considerable, as it fully ascertains 
the origin of the idyllion, such as it appears 
111 Thcociitus, and those that have imitated 
linn. ^ 

After Diiphnis, another Sicilian shepherd, 
called Dioinus, made himself famous for his 
pastoral poems. Next came Slesichoi us, 
who, according to iElian, was the first that 
made the misfortunes of Daphnes the subject 
of Ills songs. He lived, us sonic clironolo-r 
gers will have it, in the time of Phalaris, 
about 550 years before the vulgar era; and 
lastly, some ages after this, Theocritus ap^ 
peared, who foiming himself on these first 
models, so far excelled, as lo give pastoral 
poetry all the perfection it was capable of 
receiving. lu^erip. lorn. ix.p.lOl ). 

The idyllions of Theocritus have a pecu- 
liar delicacy ; they appear with a clownish, 
rustic kind of simplicity, but arc full of the 
most exquisite beauties; they seem drawn 
from the breast of nature herself, and to 
have been dictated by the^races. 

The modern idyllions differ from those of 
the ancients, by introducing none but alle- 
gorical shepherds or courtiers disguised ini 
their dress; whereas those of the ancients 
represent true shepherds* Mf. Uardion ob- 
serves, that the taste of the present age is 
so very different froip thait of the ancients in 
this respect, that h^ would not take upoir 
him to give a literal translation qf Theocri- 
tus’s idvllipns; npt that he reckons them 
bad in themselves, nor tfiat he condemns the 
rules foUdwed in their composition ; but br- 
caust^ the rul^s ttiat were good at the iim 
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poems were written, would, in llir 
present age, be relished but by very few. 

The subject of idyllions, us being low of 
itself, requires the greatest elegance of dic- 
tion to set it ofll Mr. llardion is of opinion, 
that Theocrifiis has tlie advantage of Virgil 
in this icspecl; observing always the struc- 
ture peculiar to pastoial poems, which con- 
stitutes one of its chief beauties. This struc- 
ture requires lhat the fourth foot of every 
verse should be a dactylus, and soinctimcs 
also I he iirsl, when it can be done without 
aftecLilion. jlesidcs, it is also necessary 
these darlyli should he made without any 
cajsura following; and if possible there 
should he a lest in the sense afU*r each dac- 
tyle, which would add greatly to the regu- 
larity and perfection ol each verse. Such 
ure the following verses of Theocritus and 
Virgil: 

Kmi (AOif w TiVo; rti pot; ^ fiyt. 

Jififl. n. 'tr. 1. 

PiC wiihi, Dama'ta, eujiun jir'*iis> An Melilm i > 
tir#/. J-lcL 111. \0f. 1 . 

1, Fi. for id esty or that is* 

Jfi'ALOIJS. a* {jalouXy French.) 1. Sus- 
picious inJore 2. Emulous; full 

of competition {Oryden). 3* Zealously cau- 
tious against dishonour. 4. Suspiciously vi- 
gilant {Clarendon), 5. Suspiciously careful 
(Deeajf of Piety)* 6. Suspiciously fearful 
{Swift). 

JK'ALOUSLY. ad* Suspiciously; emu- 
lously, 

JE'ALOITSNESS. s* {irom jealous*) The 
slatyc of being jealous ; rivalry ; suspicion 
{King Charles), 

JEALOUSY , in ethics, is that peculiar 
uneasiness which arises from the tear that 
some rival may rob us of the aflection of 
one whom we greatly love, or suspicion that 
he has already done it. The first sort of 
jealousy is inseparable from love before it is 
in possession of its object : the latter is often 
unjust, generally mischievous, always trou- 
blesome. 

Jealousy in the extreme contains a com- 
plication of the most tremendous passions 
that can agitate the human breast. Though 
it ha« love for its basis, yet itsuffeis the 
united torments of every painful emotion. 
It finds equal danger in the most opposite 
appearances. Every token of innocence is 
interpreted into proofs of guilt ; and every 
instance of affection, as a mark of insulting 
hypocrisy, 

is a green-ey’d monster, which doth make 
The meat it feeds on. — ■- 

Trifles light as air 

Are to the jealous, confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ (Shakspeare^s Othello)* 

Under the influence of thia baneful passion 
the mind becomes at intervals the sport of 
transporting hope, and wild despair; is al- 
ternately tormented by fits of rage and the 
depth of contrition, for excesses committed 
m its tiaiisports. in a word, uniting the 
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extremes of dreadful haired and passionate 
fondness, it entertains most cruel suspicione 
of the object it roost adores ; and is lempted 
to destroy that which it dreads to lose 
(Cogan on the Passions)* 

Jkalocsv, (water of) — a kind of water 
spoken of in the Lcvitical law, as serving to 
prove whether or no a woman were^ an 
adnUress. ’fhe formula was this ; the priest, 
offering her the w ater, denounced, “ If thou 
hast gone aside to another, instead of thy 
husband, and if fhoii he defiled, &c. the 
Lord make thee a curse and an oath among 
thy people, by making thy thigh to rot, and 
thy belly to swell; and this water shall go 
into thy bowels, to make thy holly to swell, 
and thy thigh to rot.*' And the woman shall 
say, “ Amen.” “ These curses the priest 
shill write in a book, and blot them out 
with the bitter water.” When he hath made 
her drink the bitter W'atcr, it shall tome to 
pass, that, if she be defiled, the water shall 
enter ilito her, and heroine bitter, and her 
belly shall swell,” &c. “ If she he not de- 

filed, she shall be free, and conceive seed.” 
{A^umhersy chap, v.) 

JEAN-D’ANGEIiY, a town of France, in 
the department of Low'er Charente, and late 
province of Saintongc, with a late fine hc- 
nedictine abbey. It is famous for its brandy, 
and IS seated on the river Boutonne. Long. 
0. 20. W. Lat. 45. 60. N. 

JEAN-I) E-LON E, St. a town of France, 
in the department of Cote d'Or, and late 
province of Burgundy, seated on the river 
Saoiie. Long, 5. 19. E. Lat. 47. 8. N« 

JKAN-DE-LUZ, St. a town of France, in 
the department of the Lower Pyrenees, and 
late province of Basques, the last next Spain, 
with a harbour. This little town owes its 
opulence to the cod and whale fishery. Long. 
1.40. E. Lat. 43. 23. N. 

JEAN-DE-MAURIENNK, a town of Sa- 
voy, capital of the county of Mauriennc, in 
a Valley of the same name, witii a bishop's 
sec. It is seated on the river Arc. Long. 
6. 20. E. Lat. 45. 17. N. 

JEAN-PIED-DE-PORT (St.), a consider- 
able town of France, in the department of 
the Lower Py rentes, and late province of 
Lower Navarre. It is seated on the river 
Nive, and defended by a good citadel, upon 
an eminence, at the entrance of those pas- 
sages, or defiles, in the Pyrenees, which, in 
this country, are called Ports. Long. 1 . 33. 
£. Lat. 43. 12. N. 

JEBB (Samuel), a learned pin sician, was 
born at Nottingham, and bred at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. He was for some time librarian 
to the famous Jeremy Collier. <>n quitting 
the university, he settled as 
Stratford, by Bow, where he resided liu a 
short time before his death, which happened 
in 1772, leaving several children, one of 
whom was Sir Richard Jebb, physician to 
hi^ majesty. He published, 1. S, Justini 
Martrns cuoi Trvphone Dialo^Uf, 8vo. 2. 
De Vila et Rebiin gestU Mari* Scotorum 
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Kegiae} alto the tamo voik in Engnth, 
8vo. 3. Au edition of Aristides, with notes, 
3 Toh. 4to. 4. An edition of Bacon's Opus 
Majas, folio, &c. 

3 EBB (John), son of the dean of Cashel, 
vat born in London, m ]736« He received 
Ids academical education at Feterhouse, 
Cambridge, where be obtained a fellt/wship. 
He had also some church preferment, but 
resigned the whole on turning Socinian, and 
appued to the practice of physic. lie w'as 
an eager controversialist, and a warm advo- 
cate Tor annual parliaments and universal 
suffrage. He died in 1786. His niisceJia- 
neous works were published in iT87 in 3 
YOls. 6 VO. 

JEBUSjEI, one of the seven ancient peo- 
|[de of Canaan, descendants of Jebusi, Ca- 
naan’s son. 

JECORA'RIA, (Jccoraria, a», f. from 
jecfir, the liver, so named from its supposed 
efficacy in diseases of the liv<tf-). Hepa- 
ticA Terrestris. , , 

JED, a rner in‘ Roaiburgns)tiie,^which 
joins the Teviot a little below Jedburgh' 

JEDBURGH, a boropgh m Hoxburgh' 
fliire, seated on the Jed, 36 miles from Edin*^ 
burgh. Lat. 65. 35. Lon. 5>. 25. W. 

JEDDO, or Jedo, the capital of the em- 
pire of Japan, situate in Niphon, the largest 
of the Japanese islands. The houses are 
built of earth, and boarded on the outside. 
The town is nine miles in length, and six m 
breadth, and contains 1,000,000 inhabitants. 
The imperial palace is in the *!niddle of the 
town, and is defended by walls, ditches, 
lowers, and bastions. The empress has a 
smaller palace of her own, and there are SO 
others for the concubines. Jeddo is seated 
in a plain, at the bottom of a fine bay, and 
the river which crosses it is divided into se- 
veral canals. Lat. 36. 10. N. Lon. 139, SO. E 

To JEER. V, n. To scoff; to flout; to 
make mock (Herbert, Taylor). 

To Jeer, v , a. To treat with scoffs 
{Bowel). 

Jeer. s. (from the verb.) feoff ; taunt ; 
biting jest; flout; jibe; mock (Swifi). 

JE^EUER. s. (from jeer.) A scoffer ; a 
scorner; a mocker. 

JE'ERINGLY. ad, (from jeering.) Scorn- 
fully ; contemptuously ; in mock (Derham), 

JEFFER SONIA, in botany, a genus of 
laals beloDging to the class pentontria, or- 
er rooneeynia. Calyx, with five short oval 
irabricatea leaves; corol, monophyUous, 
and funiiei shaped; margin, hypocrateri- 
form; stigma, quadrifid. One species, J. 
semperyireniy a shrub very abundant in Uie 
woods of Georgtay covered with blossoms 
mdnj months in the year. 

JEFFERY Of MoNMouTn, a British his- 
torian in the reign of Henry 1. He was bom 
at Monmouth, where also he received his 
education. Jn 1153 he viras made bishop of 
S^. David’s. He composed a fiibulous hiko- 
mpf Britain^ In which he gives a long ac- 
of Brntn^ gnndnw. w BtcarAKaniui, 


and his passage from Greece to Albion. 
There are two editions of this work in Latin, 
one published at Pans in 1517, and the other 
at Heidelberg in 1587. An English transla- 
tion appeared at London in 1718, in Svo. 

JKhFKEVS (Lord George), an infamous 
English judge, was the sou of a gentleman 
at Acton, in Denbighshire. He was educat- 
ed at Westminster school, after which he 
was removed to tlie Inner Temple, where he 
studied the law with gieat appHcalion. By 
attachir.g himself to the duke of York, he 
obtained the place of a Welsh judge, llic ho- 
nour of knighthood, and the chief jushcc- 
ship of Chester. His zeal for the court at 
length procured him the post of chief jus- 
tice of the king’s bench, and at the acces- 
sion of James IJ. he was made lord chancel- 
lor. He had a share in all the arbitrary and 
\ ioJenl transactions of that reign, and com- 
mitted a great number of most flagitious ac- 
tions. V^en James left tlie kingdom, Jef- 
freys knowing wbat little room he had to 
expect favour, endeavoured to escape also, 
but was discovered in Wapping, disguised as 
a sailor, and conuditted to Hie Tower, where 
he died Apiil 18, 1489. 

^EGGET, a kind of sausage. 

JEGUN, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Gers. Lat. 43. 45. N. Lon. 0.21. B. 

JEHOVAH, nin' theology, one 
of the scripture names of God; signifying 
tlie Being who is self-existenti and who gives 
existence to others. See God. 

So great a veneration had the Jewsfor this 
name, that they left off t^e custom of pro- 
nouncing it; whereby its true pronunciation 
was forgotten. They call it Teirugramwo- 
tion^ or the name with four letters ; and be- 
lieve that whoever knows tlie true pronun- 
ciation of it, cannot fail to be beard by 
God. 

JEHUD, or Jon D, mountains in the N. W. 
part of Hindoosian Proper, extending from 
Attock eastward to Bember. They are part 
of the territory of the mountaineers, called 
Gickers, Gehkers, or Kakares. 

JEJU'NE. a, (jejunttSf Latin.) 1. Want- 
ing; empty; vacant (Bacon). 2. Hungry; 
not saturated (Brown), 3. Dry; unaffect- 
ing (Boyle). 

JEJU'NENESS. 9, (from.;Vy«iie.) I. Pe- 
nury; poverty (Bacon), 2. Dryness; want 
of matter that can engage the attention. 

JEJU'NUM, in anatomy, the second of the 
small intestines ; so called from the Latin 
jcjunu»f hungry,” because it is always 
found empty. 

JE'LLIED. a. Glutinous; brought to a 
state of viscosity (Cleavehnd)* 

JE'LLY. 9, (jgelatimmf Lat. See Gbliy.) 
1 . Any thing brought to a state of glutinous* 
ness and viscosity (piak9pear€,) 2. Sweet- 
meat made by boiling shgar in the gelly 
(Pope), 

Jelly. Modem chymists have given thin 
name to the mueilaginous substance, very 
soluble in vnteri ana not at all in spirits of 
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wine, that if obcaincd from allthe goft and 
while parts of animalsy such as the raem- 
braucsy tendons^ aponcuTogcs, cartuages, 
iigamenU, and skin» by boiling them iu wa* 
ter. If the decoction or jelly be strongly 
evaporated, it affords a dry, brittle, trans- 
parent substance, known by the name of 
glue. 

The elementary substance of jelly is de- 
nominated gelatin. If it possesses but a 
very small admixture of water, it becomes 
glue$ wilh a quantity somewhat increased, 
It is size; with a larger portion, it is re- 
duced to mucilage or jelly. See Gelatin, 
and Glut HN. 

Jkllv of Fruit, may be prepared by 
boiling the fruit, or its juice, to a proper 
consistence with sugar, which lends also to 
preserve it. The juice, however, of black- 
berries, currants, and various other fruits, 
if allowed to remain for some time in a state 
of rest, will in part spontaneously ^agulate 
into that tremulous substance which is ge- 
nerally known as the constant form of jelly ; 
and it the uncoagulated part be poured off, 
and the coagulum be washed with water, 
a pure jelly will be obtained. In the prepa- 
ration oT jelly for domestic purposes, ca^c 
must be taken not to boil it loo long ; as it 
loses, by this means, the property of gelati- 
nising by cooling, and assumes the form of 
mucuage: the danger of this is greatest 
when the quantity of sugar is too small to 
absorb the watery parts of the fruit. 

JENKINS (Sir Leoliiic), a learned civilian 
and able statesman, born in Glamorganshire 
about the year 16^3. Being rendered ob- 
noxious to the parliament during the civil 
war, by adhering to the king's cause, he 
consulted his safety by flight ; but returning 
on the restoration, he was admitted an au- 
vocate in the court of arches, and succeeded 
Dr. Exlon as judge. When the queen-mo- 
ther Henrietta died in 1669 at Paris, her 
W'hole estate, real and personal, was claimed 
by her nephew Louis XIV.; upon which 
Dr. Jenkins's opinion being called for and 
apnroved, he went to Paris, witli three 
otners joined with him in a commission, 
and recovered her eflects ; for which he re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood. He ofli- 
ciated as one of the mediators at the treaty 
of Nimeguen, in which tedious negociation 
he was engaged about four years and a half ; 
and was afterwards made a privy counsellor 
and sf^cretary of state. He died in 16S5; 
and, as he never married, bequeathed his 
whole estate to charitable uses; be was so 
great a benefactor to Jesos college, Oxford, 
that he is generidly looked on as the second 
founder. All his letters and papers were 
collected and printed in 1124, in 2 vols. 
folio. 

JENA, a stro^ town of Upper Saxony, 
In Thuringia, with a univerri^. It is seated 
on the Siria. Lat«5K2. N. Lon. 12. 4. St 
J£Nir£'TlNG| a species of af^le. 
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JENO, a town of Upper Hungary. 

46.40. N. l.on.^1.5. E. 

JENYNS (Soaine), an ingenious Englirii 
writer, born in London in 1104, and educat- 
ed at a private school, from whence he was 
sent to St. John’s college, Cambridge. In 
1728 he published a poem on the Art of 
Dancing. He was elected member of par- 
liament for Cambridge in 1741, and conti- 
nued to sit there either for that place oi 
some other till 1780. He contributed some 
papers to the periodical paper, entituled, 
the World, in 1753. In 1755 he was ap- 
pointed one of the lords of trade, which 
place he held till the board was abolished iu 
1780. Mr. Jenyns, lu early life, was of a 
religious turn, but afterwards he wandered 
into deism. A closer inquiry brought him 
out of the dangerous path of scepticism, and 
he remained a tirm and pious Christian to his 
death, which happened in 1787. His works 
are; I* Poems, 2 vols. 12mo. 2. Free In- 
quiry into iiic Origin of Evil, 12mo. 3. A 
Vi<^w of Ifte Internal Evidence of the Chris- 
tian Ji^cUgion, 121110 . 4. Political Tracts 

( atkim ). 

** JeOFAILE, (compounded of three French 
^ords, J* ayfatUiy “ 1 have failed,") a term 
in law, used tor an oversight in pleading or 
other proceedings at law. The showing of 
these defects or oversights was formerly of- 
ten practised by the counsel ; and when the 
jury came into court in order to try tho 
tssiic, they said. This inquest you ought 
not to take; and after verdict they would 
say to the court, To judgment you ought 
not to go. But several statutes have been 
made to avoid the delays occasioned by such 
suggestions; and a judgment is not to lie 
stayed alter verdict foi mistaking the Chris- 
tian or surname of cither of the parties, or 
in a sum of money, or in the day, month, 
year, &c. where the same are rightly named 
in any preceding record. 

To JE'OPATID. u. a. To hazard ; to put 
in danger : obsolete ( Maccabees j. 

JE'O PARDO US. a. (from Jeopardy,) Ha- 
zardous; dangerouff. 

JE'OPARDY. s, (Jew pe»*d», Fr.) Hazard; 
danger ; peril : not in use {Bacon). 

JERBOA, in masliology. See Dipus. 

JEREMLAH, the second of the greater 
prophets, was the son of Hilkiah, and a na- 
tive of Anathoth, of the tribe of Benjamin. 
He w^as born about 622 years B. C. iCYid pre- 
dicted the calamities which should fall upon 
his country, knd also upon the neighbouring 
nations. Giving offence hereby to the 
Jewish rulers, he was cast into prison. 
When Nebuchadnezzar took Jei usalcm, Je- 
remiah Wtls permitted to remain in Jiidsa, 
but Johanau, and other fugitive Jews, being 
resolved to go into Egypt contrary to the 
prophet's advice, compelled him to bear 
thetu company. Some say he was slain there 
by his countrymen, while others assert that 
he died at Babylon about 566 B« €• The 
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iI vIp of Jeremiah isclrpac, biUpatlicUcklly 
fender, especially the Lameiifalions. In his 
prophecies he foretold the IZabylonish cap- 
tivity, the exact period of iti duration, the 
return of the dews, and the destruction of 
Babylon* lie also predicted the miraculous 
conception of Christ, and the virtue of his 
utoncment. 

There were several collcr lions of Jere- 
miah's prophecies ; one made by God's com- 
mand in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, chap, 
xxxvi. 2. This contained all the prophecies 
he had published to that time, as well against 
the otlicr nations as against the Jews. The 
former of these in our present collection are 
put by themselves at the end of the book, 
from chap. xlvi. to the end of the last. But 
in the present copies of the Sepluagint, they 
follow immediatdy after the thirteenth verse 
of the twenty-fifth chapter, j^nolher col- 
lection of these prophecies, mentioned chap, 
i. 3. comprehends all those which Jeremijili 
had uttered to the time of tiic captivity, 
were probably collected by Baruch, hisama- 
tiu«nsis, and are put together without any 
regard to the order of time. To this was 
added another collection of prophecies, pub- 
lished about the time of his going down into 
Fig}pt, contained in chap. xTii. xliii. xliv. at 
life end of which Ezra, or some others, after 
the capthity, added those piophecies which 
Jeremiah (idivered against the Gentiles. 
The fifty-second chanU^r was probably added 
by Erra, and is chieliy taken out of the lat- 
ter part of the second book of Kine>, with 
additions, which Ezra might supply out of 
the public records. The book of Jeremiah 
is altogether written in Iltdircw, except the 
eleventh verso of the tenth chapter, which 
is Chaldee. 

St, Jerom has observed upon this prophet, 
that his style is more easy than that of Isaiah 
and Hosea; that he retains something of the 
rusticity of the village where he was born ; 
but that he is very learned and majestic, ami 
etjual to those two prophets in the sense of 
lus prophecy. 

JEUEMIE, a town, jurisdiction, and 
cape, on the southern peninsula of the 
island of St. Domingo. Lat. 18. 18. N. Lon. 
70. 14,W, 

JERICHO, or Hiertcijus, in ancient geo- 
graphy, a c*ly of Judea; situated between 
Jordan and Jerusalem, at the distance of 
150 staslia from the latter, and 60 from the 
former* Josephus says, ** the whole space 
from Jerusalem is desert and rocky, and 
equally barren and uncultivated from Jericho 
to the lake Asphaltites ; yet the places near 
the town and above it arc extremely fertile 
and delicious, ao that it may be justly called 
a divine plain, aurpossing the rest of the 
land of Canaim, np unfruitful country, and 
surrounded by hittaln tbe manner of an am- 
phitheatre* it produces opobalsanmm my- 
pbalans, and dates $ from the last of which 
it is called the city of palm trepa, by Moses* 
The place is now calM Raha* 
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JERTcno, Rose or, in botany. See Awa- 

STATIC 

To JERK. V. tf. Saxon.) To 

strike with a quick smart blow; to lash 

(Swiff). 

To Jerk. r. n. To strike up; to accost 
eagerly (Drpden). 

Jerk. s. (from the verb.') 1. A smart 
quick lash (Dryden). 2. A sudden spring $ 
a quick jolt that shocks or starts (Jien Jon^ 
son). 

.lE'RKFiN. s. (c>jireljtin, Saxon.) A jacket; 
a short coal ; a close waistcoat (South), 

JE RKIN, s. Akindofhawk. See Ealco. 

JERMATI, a town of the kingdom of Fez- 
zan. It IS distinguished by the many herds 
of sheep and goats svhich arc seen around it. 
Lat. 27. 5. N. Lon. 17. 17. E. 

JEROME (St.), a celebrated father of the 
church, was born of Christian parents near 
Dalmatia, about .329. After receiving a 
good education under the eye of his father. 
He was sent to Roma, where he studied al- 
most every branch ‘dflenri^ng, particularly 
vhctoiic. Hebrew, andthcorogy. The man- 
ners of the Christians. at that period gave 
him so much offence, that he resolved on a 
monastic life, though so well fitted to shine 
in society. He accordingly went into Syria^ 
where he took up his residence in a gloomy 
desert at the age of 31, leading a life of 
study and devotion. After spending four 
years in this study, his healtn became so 
much impaired, Uiat he was obliged to go 
to Aiiliocn, where he was ordained a priest 
by Faulinus the bishop, in 368. He soon 
atVr went to Conslaotinople, alad forincd 
a close intimacy with Gregory Nazianzcii. 
He next visited Rome, and prevailed on 
several persons of both sexes of rank to em- 
brace the ascetic life, and set out with ihem 
for the Holy Land, where they built a num- 
ber of monasteries, particularly at Bethle- 
hem. Here he employed himself in works 
of piety, and in controverting the opinions 
of Origen and his followers, against whom 
lie wrote with great asperity. He died in 
420. The first edition ot his works was pub- 
lished by Erasmus in folio, in 1526, and the 
last at Paris, 1693, folio. 

Jerome of Prague, so called from the 
place of his birth, was the disciple of John 
Hubs, and a man of confiderabic learning, 
having taken his degrees in different univer- 
sities. The conneifof Constance cited him 
before them at the same time with his mas- 
ter, but finding that Huss was thrown into 
prison, he withdrew secretly to Uberlingen, 
where he applied for a safe conduct, which 
was refused. On his journey home to his 
own country he was arrested, and sent to 
Constance in chains. After a series of cruel- 
ties being practised upon him, he was con- 
signed to the flames, which he endured with 
great constancy and triumph. May 30, 1416*. 

JERSEY, an island in the En^ish Chan- 
nel, 18 miles from the coast of Normandy in 
Francei and 84 S. of Portland in Dorsetshire^ 
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twelve miles" long, and about six broad. It 
is divided into twelve parishes, but contains 
only eifjfht churches. The air is healthy, 
and the soil fertile; though the cultivation 
apple-trees for cider nas occasioned a 
deficiency of arable land for corn. It has 
been computed, that 24^000 liogsheadshave 
been made here in one ^car, part of it, pro- 
bably, mixed with wine for the English mar- 
ket, The coasts abound with excellent fish. 
The number of luhahilants is computed at 
rather less than 5 i 0,000, ot which .^000 are 
able to bear arms, and are formed into two 
regiments. Though subjefls of England, 
they are governed by Norman laws, and 
their language is Ercneh. The civil govcni- 
' .inent is eul rusted to a hailiiVand twelve ju- 
rats, under a goveriioi uppoiutcif’ by the 
crown. The island is surrounded with rocks, 
which render navigation tlangeroiis in stormy 
weather, but round are good roads at diverii 
places, with anchorage all along the iiortli 
side lu ten and eleven fathoms water. Round 
towers, with embrasures on the lop for. 
small camion, and loop-holes on their sides 
for small arms, have been built on this 
isiaiid at all the accessible places on the 
coast, since the year 1781, at which time it 
was surprized by a body of French, under 
the baron de Hullecoiirt, who paid dear 
for their rashness, being every one Killed, 
wounded, or made prisoners, though with 
the loss of some lives, particularly of the 
gallant major Pierson. The entrance to 
these lowers is by a door, so high up in the 
wall, as to bo out of the reach of man, and 
is to bo ascended by a ladder, to be drawn 
up wiieii the defendants are got safely within 
the hi) lid mgs. In many places are pieces of 
large cannon mounted, with store-houses 
near tlieiii for powder and hall. The poor 
people, from tlie scarcity of fuel, principally 
burn sea-weed, called vraic. The principal 
places are hi. Uelicr and St- Aiibiii. 

Jers£V (New), one of the United Slates 
of America, bounded on the E. by Hudson’s 
River and the Atlantic Ocean ; on the S. by 
Delaware Bay ; on the W, by Pennsylvania; 
and on the N. bv a line drawn from the 
mouth of Mahakkamak Hirer, in Lat. 41, 
94. N. to a point in Hudson’s River in Lat. 
41 . 11 is 161 miles long, and 59 broad $ and 
is divided into 19 counties. In the year 
1790, the total number of inhabitants was 
184,139, of which 11,493 were slaves. The 
militia of this state consists of 30,000 men. 
Its produce ts much the same as that of the 
neighbouring states. Trenton is the capLul. 

JnasET, among woolcomhers, denotes the 
finest wool, taken from the rest by dressing 
it with a Jersey-comb. 

Jersey (Tea, New.) Bee Cba??ot»us, 

^ JERUSALEM, a very fiiRiiaus and ancient 
city ot Palestine, in Asia. According to 
Manethoy the celebrated E^ptian historian, 
H ww founded by the shefSerds, whoinvad- 
no Egypt in an upknoTrn period of antiquity. 
According to dosepl^usi it wfui the capital of 


Melclnzodek’s kingdom. It was liikcn froitf 
the Jcbusitesby king David, who made it the 
capital oi his kingdom, which it ever after 
coiiliiiucd to be. It was taken by Hazacl, 
the king of Assyria, in the days of Jehoash, 
who slew all the nobility, but did not destroy 
their city. It was afterwards taken by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, king of Babylon, in the lltli 
year of the reign of Zedokiah, and the Jews 
were led captive to Eahylun : 70 years after, 
pcrmissjoii was granted h v (' j nis, king of Per- 
sia, to the Jews to rebuild t heir city , which w as 
done, and it continued the capital of Judea, 
till the t ime of V'^cspasiaiithe R oman emperor, 
by whose son, Titus, it was toiall) destroyed. 
Titus endeavoured to save the temple, but 
it was to no purpose ; fur after it was reduc- 
ed to ashes, the Roman soldiers ploughed 
up its foundations in quest of treasure: and 
for the like reason, not only the bellies of 
the dead, but those of the Jivmg were rip- 
ped Of), under the supposition that they had 
swallowed vast quantities of gold. Above 
1,100,000 Jews are said to ha\e perished 
during this siege; and those Jews, who had 
been the cause of the rebellion, were cruci- 
fied, by order of Titus, all around the city, 
till no more wood for crosses could be had. 
About 97,000 were taken piisoners, many 
of whom were scut iulo Egypt for slaves; 
about 11,000 perished with hunger; and 
vast quantities were trausported to Syria, 
to be devoured by wild beasts, in the public 
diversions, or sold at the lowest rate for 
slaves. Not a descendant of David that could 
be found, was Ipft alive. About the year 
134, the emperor Elius Adrian, appointed a 
colony of heathens to rebuild the city, and 
named it Elia after himself, in contempt of 
the Jews, he ordered a marble statue of a 
sow to be erected o\ er its principal gate, and 
for above 500 years afterwards, they durst 
not, without bribing the soldiers, or hazard- 
ing their lives, approach the ruins of their 
once sacred capital. It was taken by the 
Persians in 614 ; and by the Saracens in 636 ; 
In 1099, it was retaken by tlic Crusaders, 
who founded a new kingdom, making Jeru- 
salein the capital, wliich lasted 88 years, un- 
der nine kings, Saladiii, king of Egypt and 
^ria, got possession of it in 1187. The 
Turks drove away the Saracens in 1917, have 
kept possession of it ever since, and call it 
Heleods, tjiat is, The Holy City, It is now 
inhabited by Turks, Arabs, Jews, andf Chris- 
tians. It stands on a high rock, with sleep 
ascents on every side except to the north. 
11 is almost siirrounded by valleys encom- 
passed with mountains, so that it seems to 
stand in the middle of an amphitheatre. It 
is about three miles in circumference, and 
includes Mount Calvary, which was formerly 
without the walls. The only thing that ren- 
ders it considerable is the great resort of 
pilgrims; for the inhabitants accommiulate 
them with lodgings and provisions, which is 
their chief business. A bashaw^ with a 
guard of Janigaries, always resides here, to 
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fT0\M them from the insults of the Arabs. 
The ehoreh of the Holy Sepulchre, which 
the pHgriins come chiefly to visit, is a large 
structure, with a round nave, which has no 
light but what comes through the top, like 
the Pantheon at Rome. The dome is cover- 
ed ontlie outside with lead, and within with 
cedar wood. The opening of the dome is 
eJoited with a net of wire, to hinder the 
birds from coming into the chutch. In the 
middle of the nave, and directly under the 
openirifj of the dome, is the Holy Sepulcbi\ , 
wiiieh is placed in a chapel, whose door is 
three feet bigli and two broad. It w so 
small, that it will hold but three persons on 
Iheir^ knees at a time. At the entrance, on 
the right hand, is the place where Iheji/ody 
of our Saviour was laid. The table on v^hicji 
he was said to have been laid at first, is two 
feet and a half high from the pavement, 
which IS now covered with white piarble, 
because the Christians who came to visit it 
were all for cariyiiig away a small bit. This 
chapel is cut out of the rock, and theie aic 
three holes in the roof, to lei out the smoke 
of the lamps, which arc 44 in number, and 
always kept lighted. The whole is* coM^red 
with white marble, both within and w ithout ; 
and on the outside there are 10 fine colunitis 
of the same. It is covered with a platform, 
the middle of w'hitli is exactly above the 
three holes, and forms a small dome, six feet 
in height, covered with lead, and supported 
by 12 columns oi porphyry, placed by pairs 
on the platform, and so making su arches, 
having three lamps under each. Before the 
gate of the sepulchre is a silver lamp, so 
large that two men cannot fathom it. Kvery 
year, on Good Priday, all the parts of our 
Saviour's passion are solemnized and acted 
here. They have first a sermon, and then 
every one lakes a lighted taper in his hand, 
with crucifixes, &c. to begin the procession. 
Among the crucifixes is one as large as life, 
being crowned with thorns, and besmeared 
with blood. They visit first tlie pillar of 
flagellation; next the prison; afterwards 
the altar of the division of Christ's gar- 
ments r then they advance to the chapel of 
derision, and thence to Mount Calvary, 
leaving their shoes at the bottom of the 
ithm. Here are two altars ; one where our 
£6ni was supposed to be nailed to the cross, 
and another where it was-erccted, and where 
they tet up the crucified image, which fi- 
nishes the ceremony : only they pull out the 
nails, take down the body, and wrap it in a 
winding-sheet* Jerusalem is \ 12 miles S. W. 
of BamascuSf and 45 from the Mediterra- 
nean. fiOii. 25. £. hat. Jl. 55* 
4nAOSAU5sit AaTioBOKB; See Hbiiax- 

XH05. 

JssnsAiriWy Oa|C OF ; See Chebofo- 

blUBl, 

JBROSALBWy SaOBr SeePBLOMlS. 

atown of Italy, in Ancona, with a 
see. IolU jPO. N. Lon. 13. 16. £. 

/ or Jaoso. tk TUDfo, a large island 

iHw Morlh Pacinc (keai^ governed by a 
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prince tributary to the emperor of Japan. 
The inhabitants are more rude and savage 
than tlie Japanese. They live chiefly on fish 
and game. Lat. 4?. N. 

JESS. 8. (jgecte, French.) Short straps of 
leather tied about the legs of a hawk, with 
which she is held on the fist {Shakspeare). 

JE'SSAMIXE. 8. See Jasaminuw. 

To JEST. e. (gestkulor^ l.alin.) To 
divert or make merry by woids or actions 
(Skats peon k 

Ji:sr. V, (fiomlhe verb.) 1. Any thing 
ludicrous, or meani only to raise laughier 
(TtFhhoji). 2. The object of jests; a laiigh- 
ingslock (Skntspean') 3. Manner ol doing 
or speiikin« leig,ned, not real ; ludicrous, not 
sciious: gome, not earnest (Grew), 

JE'STFH. fi. (I'nmi Jest.) 1. One given 
to merrimcnl and piaiiks Chnkspeare). 2, 
One given lo saicasm (^w(fi), 3. Hulfoon; 
jAckpiiddiiig {,’^pcmer), 

J ES V IT A'N t Co iiTLx, (Jrauitanus ; 
frjamjVsM/V^/, a Jesuit.) A specific name of 
the Peruvian bark, because il was first in- 
troduced intt, Euiope by Father de Lugo, a 
Jesuil. See Cinchova. 

JKSPI'TICUS Cortex. See Cinchoba. 

.IKSl'TTs Bark. Sec Cibcmona. 

Jesu'hs, or the Society of desvs; a fa- 
mous religious order of the Homish church, 
founded by Ignatius Loyola. The plan 
which this fanatic formed of its constitution 
and laws was suggested, as he gave out, and 
as his followers still teach, by the immediate 
inspiration of heaven. But uotw^ithstanding 
this high pretension, his design tmet at first 
with violent opposition. The pope, to whom 
Loyola had applied for the sanction of his 
authority lo confirm the institution, referred 
his petition to a committee of cardinals. 
They represented the establishment to be 
unnecessary as well as dangerous, and Paul 
refused to grant his approbation of il. At 
last, LoyoUi removed all his scruples by an 
offer which il was impossible for any pope 
to resist. He proposed, that besides the 
three vows of poverty, of chastity, and of 
monastic obedience, which are common to 
all the orders of regulars, the members of 
his society should take a fourth vow of 
obedience to the pope, binding themselves 
to go whithersoever he should command for 
the service of religion, and without reouir- 
ing any thing from the holy see for Uieir 
support. At a time when the papal authority 
had received such a shock by w revdt of 
so many nations from the Romish church ; 
at a time when every part of the popish 
system was attacked with so much violence 
and success, the acquisition of a body of 
men, thus peculiarly devoted to the sM of 
Rome, and whom it might set in oppositioa 
to all its enemies, was an object of the high- 
est consequence. Paul instaiitiy perceinng 
this, confirmed the ins^ution or the Jesuits 
by his huU| grai^ the most ample privi- 
leges to the members of the society, and 
appointed Loyola to he tfie first g^cral of 
the order. The event bath fully justified 
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Paul’s discernment, in expecting such bene- 
lictal consequences to the see of Rome from 
this instiliUion. In less thiin half a century, 
the society obtained establishments in every 
country that adhered to the Roman Catho- 
lic church: its power and wealth increased 
amazingly; the number of its members be- 
came great; their character as well as ac- 
complishments were still greater; and the 
Jesuits were celebrated by the friends, and 
dreaded by the enemies oi the Romish faith, 
ns the most able and enterprising order in 
the church. 

The constitution and laws of the society 
were perfected by Laynez and Aquaviva, 
the two generals who succeeded Loyola, men 
^far superior to their master in abilities and 
in the science of government. They*fi*auied 
that system of profound and artful policy 
which distinguishes the order. The large 
infusion of fanaticism mingled with its regu- 
lation should be imputed to. Loyola its 
founder. Many circumstances concurred in 
giving a peculiarity of character to the or- 
oer of Jesuits, and in forming the members 
of it not only to take greater part in the 
affairs of the world than any other body of 
monks, but to acquire superior influence in 
the conduct of them. 

The primary object of almost all the mo- 
nastic orders is to separate men from the 
world, and from any concern in its aitairs. 
In the solitude and silence of the cloister, 
the monk is called to work out his own sal- 
vation by extraordinary acts of mortifica- 
tion and piety. He is dead to the world, 
and ought not to mingle in its transactions. 
He can be of no henefll to mankind but by 
his example and by his prayers. On the 
contrary, the Jesuits are taught to consider 
themsehes as formed for action. They are 
chosen soldiers, bobnd to exert themselves 
continually iu the service of God, and of the 
pope his vicar on earth. 

As the object of the society of Jesuits dif- 
fered from that of the other monastic orders, 
the diversity was no less in the form of its 
government. The other orders are to be 
considered as voluntary associations, in 
which whatever aflects the whole body is 
regulated by the common suffrage of all its 
members. The executive power is vested 
in the persons placed at the head of each 
convent, or of the whole society; the legis- 
latii^ authority resides in the commumtj. 
Affairs of moment, relating to particular 
cpnveitts, are determined in conventual 
chapters; such as respect the whole order 
are considered in general congregations. 
But ^yola, full of the ideas of implicit 
obedience, which he had drived from his 
military profession; appointed that the go- 
Temmentof his order Aiould he pnreiy mo- 
narchical* A general, chosen for life by 
depntieg from the several provinces, possess- 
ed pomr that was supreme and independent, 
extending to every person and to every case, 
by his solo autbority, nominatod pro- 


vincials, rectors, and every other officer cud^ 
ployed in the government of the society, 
and could remove them at pleasure. In him 
was vested the sovereign administration of 
the revenues and funds of the order. Every 
member belonging to it was at his disposal ; 
and by his uucontroliable mandate he could 
impose on them any task, or employ them 
in what service soever he pleased. To his 
commands they were required to yield not 
only outward obedience, but lo resignup to 
him the inciitiaLions oi Iboir own wills and 
the seiitinient{( of their own understandings. 
They were to listen to his injunctions as if 
they had been uttered by Christ himselL 
Under his direction they were to be mere 
passive instruments, like clay m the hands 
of the potter, or like dead carcase.<i incapable 
of resistance. Such a singular form of po- 
licy could not fail to impress its character 
on all the members of the order, and to give 
a peculiar force to all its operations. There 
is not, in the annals of mankind, any example 
of such a perfect despotism exercised not 
over monks shut up in the cells of a convent, 
but over *mcn dispeised among all the na- 
tions of the earth. 

Together with the power of the order, its 
wealth continued to increase. Various ex- 
pedients were devised for eluding the obli- 
gation of the vow of poverty. The order 
acquired ample possessions in every catholic 
country ; and by the number as well as inag- 
niflcence of its public buildings, together 
with the value of its property, moveable or 
real, it vied with the most opulent of the 
monastic fraternities. Resides the source* 
of wealth common to all the regular clergy, 
the Jesuits possessed one which was peculiar 
to themselves. Under pretext of promoting 
the success of their missions, and of facili- 
tating the support of the ir missionaries, they 
obtained w special licence from the court of 
Rome to trade with the nations which they 
laboured to convert, in consequence of 
this, they engaged iii an extensive and lu- 
crative commerce both in the East and 
West Indies. They opened warehouses in 
different parts of Europe, in which they 
vended their commodities. Not satisfied 
with trade alone, they imitated the example 
of other commercial societies, and aimed at 
obtaining settlements. They acquired pos- 
session accordingly of a large and fertile 
province in the southern continent of Ame- 
rica, and reigned as sovereigns over some 
hundred thousand subjects. 

Unhappily for mankind, the vast influence 
which the order of Jesuits acquired by all 
these different means, has been often exerted 
with the most pernicious effect. Such was 
the tendency m that discipline observed by 
the society in forming its members, and 
such the fandamentai maxims in its coaslb 
tution, t^at every Jesuit was taught to vop 
gard the interest of the order as capUal 

object to which every consideration was to 
bo saoificed. This spirit of attachment to 
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iheir ordeti the most krdcnf perhaps that 
e\er iafluenced my body of men, is the 
charaetenstic prim ipleof the Jesuits, and 
•ajTves as a key to the genius of their policy 
as veil as the peculiarities in their senti* 
ments and conducts 

The Jesuits have been justly charged with 
inculcating the most licentious ana dange- 
rous maxims with regard to morality and 
religion : such arc the following extracted 
from their writings. That persons truly 
wicked and void of the love of God, may 
expect to obtain eternal life in heaven, pro- 
vided tliat they be impressed with a fear of 
the divine anger, and avoid all heinous and 
enormous crimes through the dread of fu- 
ture punishment : that 111 o<ie pci sons may 
transgress with safety, who have a probable 
reason for transgressing, i. e. any plaiisibla 
argument or authority jii favour ot tlie sin 
they intend to commit: that actions intrin- 
sically evil, and directly contrary to the di- i 
vine laws, may be innocently performed, 
ihof»e who have so mucK^Owee over their 
own minds, as to join, jdeally, a good 
end to this wicked action^ Ins to speak in 
their style, who are capable- of directing 
their intention aright; that uhilosophical 
sin is of a very light and trivial nature, and 
does not deserve the pain of Imll : by philo- 
sophical sin they mean an action contrary 
to right reason, which is done by a person 
who is either absolutely ignnrant of God, 
or does not think of him during the time 
this action is comitiiiled: that the iransgres- 
•ions cominitied by a person blinded by the 
seduction of lust, agitated by the impulse of 
tumultuous passiuus, imd destitute of all 
sense and impression of religion, however 
detestable and heinous they may be in them- 
selves, are not imputable to the transgressor 
before the tribunal of God ; and that such 
transgressions may often be as involuntary 
as the actions of a madman : and that the 
person who takes an oath, or enters into a 
contract, may, to elude the force of the 
one, and the obligation of the other, add to 
the form of words that express them, cer- 
tain menial additions and tacit reservations, 
h'omc of these maxims were condemned by 
a public edict of Pope Alexander VIL iit 
1069 ; and that relating to philosophical sin 
met with the same fate in 1090, under the 
pontificate of Alexander VIll. I^'either of 
these bulls are to be found in the Buliarium 
Pontificum ; but they are industriously pre- 
served by the Jansenists and Dominicans. 
The corrupt morality of the Jesuits was hu- 
morously and learnedly attacked by the fa- 
mous Pascal) in his work entitled Les Fro- 
vinciales, ou Leiires ccrits par Louis de 
Motttalt^ k un Provincial dc ses Amiset aux 
Jesuites, sur ia morale et la Politique de ces 
peres. The Jesuits, however, obtained a 
sentence against the Provinciaies, by which 
they were condemned to be burnt publicly 
M Paris. Another excellent book by Per- 

pubUihcd a| KotiSf in three volomes 
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8vo. tn the year 1709, entitled. La Moralo 
des Jesuites, extrait iidelemeni de lenrs 
Livres, impriinrs avec la permission et Pap- 
probation dessuperieurs dc leur Compagiiie^ 
par un docteur de Sorbonne, was burnt at 
Paris, in the year 1670, at the request of 
the Jesuits. The famous Ariiauld, with 
some of his Janseiiist brethren, have under- 
taken to prove, that the Jesuits reduced 
their pernicious maxims to practice, iu a 
celebrated woik, entitled, La Morale Pra- 
tique des JcHUites, consisting of eight vols. 
8 VO. tlie second edition of which was pub- 
lished at Amsterdam,' in the year 1749. 

It is natural to suppose that the permcious 
effects altrfbutabic to the spirit and consti- 
tution of this order, would render it obnoxi- 
ous to some of tJie principal powers in £ii- 
lopc) and would thus gradually produce lU 
downfa). The emperor Charles V. saw it 
expedient to check its progress in his domi- 
nigns ; it was exi>ellcd England, by procla- 
mation of James L in 1604; Venice in 1606; 
Portugal in 1759; France in 1764; Spain 
and Sicily in 1767^; and totally suppressed 
and abolished by Pope Clement XlV. in 
W73. 

JESUS (the Son of Sirach), a native of 
Jcriisaleni, composed, about 200 B. C. the 
book of Ecclesiasticus, called by the Greeks 
“ replenished with virtue who 
also oiiote it under the title of The M^sdom 
of Solomon the Sou of Sirach. His grand- 
son, who was also of the same name, aud a 
native of Jerusalem, translated it from the 
Hebrew into Greek about 1J}1 B. C. 
have this Greek version, but the Hebrew 
text is lost. 

Jnsvs Christ, the son of God, and Savi- 
our of mankind, descended from hcaveiir 
and took upon him the human nature in 
Judffia, towards the conclusion of the reign 
of Herod the Great, king of that country. 
The place of his birth was Bcthluhem, a 
flourishing city of Judah ; but the year iii 
which he was born is not precisely ascer-^ 
tained. The most general opinion is, that 
it happened about the year of Home 748 or 
749, aud about 18 months before the death, 
of Herod. The history of Jesus Christy and 
the means by which the truth of his religion 
was made manifest to the world, are amply 
detailed in the holy scriptures. And, as we 
hope and trust those invaluable oracles of 
God are in the hands of all the readers of 
this work, we shall not attempt to abridge 
so interesting a history as that of our Lord, 
but earnestly refer to the records qf eternal 
truth. For an excellent defence of the great 
fact of tlie Resurrection of Jptm Cfaristj, 
we refer to Mr. WesPs admirable, well-* 
known, and unanswerable piece^r And, at the 
belief of the divinity of our Lord appears to 
us of the utmost importance, we siudi here 
state, from a popular work, the insuperable 
diflicuities which etteed the denial of that 
doctrine. 

The New Teftameot uriten teo^t th# 
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beathenstd call Jcsua Cbriit God; however, 
they only meant to inform tliem, that Jesus 
Christ was an extraordinary man. They 
knew the heathens had for ages been accus- 
tomed to deify every extraordinary man; 
they intended to eradicate this idolatrous 
custom ; and they undertook to do so by 
putting into their hands the history of a 
man^ whom tlicy called God^ and to whom 
they ascribed more powerful and more bene- 
ficent aclftf than poets, philosophers, and his- 
torians had ever thought ot ascribing to 
heathen deities. 

The writers of the New Testament de- 
scribed Jesus Christ to the Jews, a people 
zealous to superstition of every name and 
title of the one living and true Clod, by those 
very nimes and titles, by which fftat nation 
had for time immemorial described 
however, they only meant to lufoim the 
Jews that Jesus was aii extraordinary man. 

The writers of the New Testament ascrib- 
ed to Jesus Christ those attributes* and per-^« 
fections which no mortal had ever pbeteuded' 
before to ascribe to any except to the 
might^ Godi and they did this in order to 
show that he who possessed these peilcc- 
tions, was a great man. The writers of the 
history of Jesus declare, that he created the 
world, and that he preserves it; that he re- 
deemed the church, and that he sanctifies 
and saves it; that he is master of all, and 
that he shall be judge of all mankind. All 
these works, the performance of which, re- 
quiring infinite perfections, had always been 
ascribed to God^ these writers ascribe to 
Jesus, for the sake of convincing the world 
that he was an extraordinary man. 

The writers of the New Testament ac- 
tually worshipped Jesus Christ TH£iRs£x.vEs, 
they said, the first hartyr died invoking 
him; they declared, that at^l tue angels 
OF God were commanded to worship Am; 
they said, they saw ten thousand times ten 
thousand^ and thousands of thousands round 
about the throne, and heard them sap. Glory and 
honour be unto the Lamb for ever and ever. 
They required every knee to bow at the 
name of Jesus. Every knee in heaven, every 
knee on earth, and every knee under the 
earth; they demanded this homage to be 
paid to Christ by men, who had always pro- 
tested against the paying of such homage to 
any but God ; however, they never intended 
to persuade men to worship Jesus as God, 
they only meant to procure a high degree 
of veneration to him as a very great man. 

The writers of the New Testament ap- 
plied a great many prxmhecies, which fore- 
told works to be performed by Almighty 
God, to Jesus Christ; they fixed on certain 
events in his life, and they declared that the 
production of these evenm was the accom* 
plishment of the foremientioned prophecies : 
yet they did not mean to msiouate that Jesus 
was God Almighty; they only meant, that 
his doing what the prophets had said ano- 
ther ^should do, proved him to be the ser- 


vant of that other, and a very extraordkafp 
man. 

The prophets had foretold, that Jesiie 
should destroy idolatry, and bring men to 
worship the one living and true God of 
Israel. Jesus and his apostles endeavoured 
to fulfil these predictions : but, without their 
foreseeing what would happen, the disciples 
of Jesus worshipped him. a man,, and not 
the God of Israel, and the bulk of Christians 
have continued to do so for upwards of 
seventeen hundred years, and are likely to 
do so to the end of the world. 

The Lord Jesus encouraged his followers 
to believe, that the spit it of truth should 
abide with them for ever; yet, it appe(trs 
by the event, Jesus Christ did not include 
til the promise that first gieat truth of 
Christianity, on which all the rest are 
founded, the doctrine of his person; the 
Turks are in possession of this truth, the 
generality of Christians have lost it. It is a 
point, which Ciiristians have always studied 
in those records, which are alone capable of 
informing theifi, nt is a point, which Turks 
have never studied, beiug destitute of re- 
cords, and of inclination to procure them; 
and yet the Turks are in possession of the 
true notion of Christ's person, and the ge- 
nerality of Christians have embraced a false 
one. 

Finally. A great many expressions pecu- 
liar to revelation are easy and natural, if 
the divinity of Christ be allowed; which, if 
Christ be a mere man, either have no mean- 
ing or an absurd one; and yet Jesus is a 
mere man, and the expressions in question 
are capable of a very proper meaning by thu 
help of learned and critical remarks, which 
criticisms, although essential to the under- 
standing of tiiose expressions, can never be 
understood by those plain readers, for wbos^ 
sakes the expressions were written, 

1 appeal to every one, whether the doc- 
trine of our Lord's divinity be embarrassed 
with any difficulties equal to these; and 
whether these considerations ought not to 
induce us to allow St. John's proposition, 
He, who was made flesh, was God. 

A Christian, who admits the truth of this 
proposition, walks in a plain and easy patL 
He reasons thus: The inspired writers call 
Jesus God : therefore he is God. The wri- 
ters of the New Testament describe Jesus 
by the same names, titles, attributes and 
works, by which the prophet described God: 
Therefore he is God. Jesus is worshipped 
by all the host of heaven. Jesus teaches his 
followers to do the will of God on earth as 
it is done in heaven: therefore 1 will wor- 
ship Jdsuson earth, as the angels worship him 
in heaven (AoAtnson’s Plea for the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ, pa. 128 — 135). 

JESUS, the name of a man who before 
the taking of Jerusalem by Titus, announced 
to the Jews the dreadful calamities which 
were about to fall upon them. Four years 
before the wqf, he went about proclaiming 
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fte jbAgnirati of Almighty on lliit <te* 
toM Caiir. '* Woe4 vop to Jerbutmn.’' 
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JE'TSON / irhidiiwv«te®i!»(' 
board in a norniy or ntm wif 
thrown the lh<mi 
lord admirali .vj**" 

JSTTEf border mi 


fietiHK ttitm and brought before the fliagis* 
trafeti and interrogated! his only anawer 
waiy ** Woe to Jerusalem I At the time of 
the liege he went about ctyingf “ Woe to , , _ 

the temple 1 Woe to the city t Woe to the under a pie^" in m^in old 
people!” and at last he cried,'” Woe to the fame with st|rling$ c_, 
mVself I ” and at that instant was killed by a #lr(me framing of timber filled 
dart (Josephus). - 

JET, inrOryctoIogy. (See Bitumen). 

Jet. (Jeli French) A spout or shoot of 
water (Blackmore). 

To Jet. e. n. (jetterj French.) 1. To 
shoot forward; to shoot out; to intrude; 
to jut out (Shakspeare). 2. To strut; to 
agitate the body by a proud gait (Shak- 
opeare). 3. To jolt; to be shaken (fVise-^ 
man.) 

Jet d’eau, a French word, signifying a 
fountain that casts up water to any consider* 
able height in the air. 

It is well known, that njet d'em will never 
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raise water so high as its re^ryoir; and 
therefore gives less water than if it went to 
the full height. Of this phenomenon, there 
are several causes: the first is, that tlie ve* 
locity of the lower particles of the jet is 
greater than the velocity of the upper ; ana 
therefore the lower water strikes Uiat which 
is next above it; and as iluidji move every 
way, by its impulse, widens and coQse* 
quently shortens the column. Another cause 
is, that the water at the top of thajet does 
not immediately fall ofi, but forms a kind 
of ball or head, the weight of which do- 
presses the jet ; if the jet be a little inclined, 
It will play higher, but be less beautiful : 
besides, the friction against the sides of the 
hole of the ajutage, or spouting pipe, will 
make a small jet to a less heignt than a 
larger one from the same reservoir. To 
remedy this inconvenience, the spouting 
holes should be increased in proportion to 
the height of the spouting water, provided 
that they are not made too wide for the pipe 
of conduct. The fourth cause ' ' 
resistance, whi^ is pro] 


chaltcT fitc. to predsrve the foundations of 
the piers fmm mjtiry* , 

JE'TTY- su (fr<pn>I-) 1* Made of jet. 
2. Black as je\: (Brown). 

JEITY-ueab, a name usually givej» in 
the royal dock-yards to4hat part ot a wharf 

side forms one oltne cheiidi%f a dry 
dork. 

JEVER, a town of Westphalia, capital 
of Jeverland, with a citadel. Lat. 53. 33. 
Long. 7. 41. £. , . . 

JEVERLAND, a territqliy m Germany, 
in Westphalia, bdMging to 
Anhalt-aerbsi. » 


JEWEL (John), a learned English pre- 
late, WttJborn at Budon in Devonshire, and 
educated dt the school of Barnstaple, from 
whene'e he removed to Oxford, where he 
wag first entered of Merton, and afterwards 
of Corpus Christi College. In the time of 
Edward VI. he openly avowed the protestant 
rekgibn, and became an admired preacher, 
which in ^the succeeding reign brought iiim 
into imminent danger of his life. Finding 
that bishim Bonner was dev isifig means to 
apprebend him, he went abroad, and 
sided with Peter Martyr, at Strasburg, and 
afterwards at Zurich. On the death of Mary 
he r^umed home, and was appointed one 
of the sixteen divines who were to hold a 
disputation with as many of the Bomanists 
before Queen Elizabeth. In 1559 he was 
preferred to the bishopric of Salislmry^ and 
m 1565 he received the degree of D. IX froi^ 
the univentt^f d^fprdk His conduct nojn 


square of the velocity with which the water 
or the Jets of different hei^lfis s<;rikes it; 
gad« therefore, the defiejeney m het^tbe^ 
in we same proportion, a jet that pTavs with 
a double vmocity will have Uiai deneiency 
four timet as great, &c. Thus if a jet of five 
feet higbldiefi one meb in hei^t, by com- 
ing fnmin a reservoir of five^l^ one inch 
high, a jefi: produced from a reserVdSr ten 
feet four inches, will rise but ten 
in this manimi* utoble might be eai^^f^ii^ 
ed; showing bjjT ithat height of |:e|eryoiri 
jeU of a Sewmtatw height may |e pro- 
diieed. " ' . .« j 

Jut rburt, ammiar pieces of jet found in 
filiny parts of Bftdtnu, and esteemed Bo- 
hhiu lotiqailSes. ^hey ate too small to go 
tte in^ ioa leo lar^e for m 


^ause is We air’s biihop was oAM^e^roplary, and he paid 
porBonal to the great attentions {he work of reformation 


ui hit Recess.' His appUcation to study was 
SO iutope as to lay the foundation of an ifi- 
ttess ofwhich he died in 1571. His remains 
were interred in Salisbury Cathedral. His 
learning and abilities Oere celebrated^ all 
over Europe, and his Apology for the 
(%urch of Ei^land has been always looked 
upon as unanswerable. He published seve- 
ral other pieces, the ahole of which were 
irdleeted and printed in a folio voluipe* 

^ Jewexi. s. French ; Jfeweaitv^ 

Butch.) 1, Any ornament of great vatiid, 
used commonly of such as are i^rfied with 
precious stones (Jbti^). fi. A precfoosstoiiei 
a gem (Pope). 3. A name of fondness 

/»wEL-aou$E, or The pbet 

where the regal oi^mcMiJre reposited 

lEWUxriix.ocuii in ihh tft I 
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pm to two wo# Wofto whi^ arc 
t at the of 

the mWe of the 
to iti am uie of 
retain the Ktwt part of 
, J^dtnr^railr hcjfoW the «kirta 
aili, 80 tliat each of ihese saiU 
^ ^ ^ Jtt8 fuU force of action, n'hich 

Would he dhuiniffhed by the eucroaChtdeet 
of the other over its surihee. . 

JK'WELLER. 9, (ffohij>u*e#3)fc‘ One who 
trafiicks in precious stones 
JEWS, d name derived from the patriarch 
dah, end g'lven descendants of Abraham 
ny his eldest son Iscac, who for a long time pos- 
sesiM the Land of Palestthcdn A&ia, and are now 
dup^ed through all nations m the w^rld. The 
of this people, as it is themSsf singular, 
so is it also the mo^t ancient in the world ; and 
the greatest part being before Uie beginning of pro- 
fane hijtory, depends entirely on the authenticity 
of the Old Testament, where it is only lo be found. 
With regard to the religious doctrines and rites of 
the Jews, we shall here observe that Judaism was 
but a temporary dispensation, and was to give 
way, at least the ceremonial part of it, at the 
coming of the Mesnas. We have a pmplete 
system of Judaism in tlio books cf The 

Jews were anciently divided i|j|n' S^ral 
sects ; tlie prmcipal whereof were thg 'Pha^ii^es, 
Sadducecs, aad &8enians* At present there are 
two secte among the Je^s, via. 'Corai^s, who 
admit of no rule ofieltgion but the law written by 
Moses; and the EabMnistd, who adiftd^thc law 
the traditions of tlie Talmud ^ ' 

It has been observed, that Judaisn^ of all re# 
ligions, is that whihh is the most rarely abjured, la 
the 18t1i of Edward 1. the parliament granted the 
king a fifteenth for the expulsion of Judaism. 

In England formerly, the Jews,^ and all their 
goods, bdOnged to the chief lord wiierc they lived ; 
and he had such absolute property in them that 
he might sell diem, for they had not liberty to 
remove to another lord without leave. Mat. Pans 
tells uS, ihat Hepry HI. sold the Jews to eail 
Kichard, hts broUier, for atermof ycais, that quos 
r^x psat’orxaverat Comes evisceraret. 

"They were distingaished, from the Christians, 
both Rv ing and dyuig4 fCiV they iSfiA. proper j udges 
and (rourts wherein tried; and 

they wove, a badge on tbe|^teast ^ver their 
ekriies, imwhapeora table; mid ihevuMii^^ 
if they stirred abroad without' such baq|^H|r^y 
never buried in the country, IHRsways 
brought up to London,* and interred wiHScit the 
waits. 

, % this enlightened period, however, a more 
generous system is taktdg place. France lias gl- 
mWed them the rights of ciUaens; which mducth 
hUh^i^eM of the most wealthy Jews to fix their re- 
atdbtnoelh that CQuntiy^l Eng^nd, Holland, and 
Pruisift tolerate and protect them , and the em- 
}Mitor hak^ revoked some restrictions ; for which 
an edi<^ lately passed: 8pam, Portugal, and 
axmie of w Italian , states, are stiU however, 
lolaUy averse to their dWfUtng among them. 

' Whatever diay he the idasaief the Israelites in 
country,* it is cettaia*«Uieir brethren on the 
look up to thoFrenehem^eror, as then 
|rW.^pmmised deliver and' saviour. ** The 
tknd%^^4uir trial,** siy they, it oapircd, the 
|ii^$d csIimiU All the perse* 
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cutions wo have sustained have only tended tM 
unite us the imoi^ dtosely together. We have 
ail times remained l^thM to the commandments 
of the Lord our Ood t.lSst onf recompense he haa 
determimd in bis wls^Eotn that we shaJi be i eceived 
into the bosom of otW nal^S, to enjoy the ha;., 
pincss of our fort^thers: but this object, 

it was necessary to find a , mail' whose virtues, 
whose valour and wisdom should exceed every 
tiling which had been beforef admired by moitals ! 
Napolean appeared ’ and God Almighty mime- 
diatcly suppuited him with the arm of his powt-rj 
He recalled him from Egypt, while he subjected 
tlic tempestuous ocean to his divine laws : he 
sent his angels to guide liis steps, and to watch 
ov'er his precious li'e: his dnmc spirit mspm d 
this hero ip the field of battle as in the inidtt of Jus 
palace: from the suimnit of the Jnl s and mouu- 
tains he shewed him his cnmiiies, d speisod tn the 
plains of Aiisterlitz an! Jei.a.^’ Thus me -lie 
riches and lue of the orieut.'it genius, cor,,oined 
With the warmth of adulation peculrr to the 
French people, made to expr -ss the hopes ami en- 
joyments of the childied of Israel t This is an 
epoch in the Jeuish history de'.erving a ino't 
minute detail, and worthy of being preserve., 
from the perishing records of newspapers Mn<t 
pamphh'ts. Posterity will see how far these flat- 
tering prospects have been built on a pornn ncul 
or sandy foundation. 

In May, ISOG, was issued by the French tm- 
peror, the following very cxtraordmaiy de^rci 
concerning the Jews. 

o/St Cloud, Afuy 30 , ISOO. 

Napolean# emperor of the French, and king of 
Italy. 

Accoipits having reached us, that in several 
of the northern departments of our enijiirc, cer- 
tain Ji ws, not cxemsiiig any other profession 
than that of usury, have, by extorting an emor- 
mous interest, i educed a number of farmers to d 
slate of very great dustress : we have coueeived 
It our duty to suceOtir such of our subjects, as 
have been reduced to thebe sorrowful exit ernes by 
an unjustifiable ^javanec. These circttnixtauccs 
have, at the same tunc, iurnisheci us with au op- 
portunity of knowing the urgent necessity of re- 
animating the sentiment of civil morality among 
those persons who profess the JdWibh religion iti 
Uie countries under our jurisdiction; sentiments 
which unhappily have been distinguished among 
a great numbei of Uiein in consequence of tlie 
state of debasement undci which they have long 
languished, which it has never entered into my 
views either to maintain or renew. For the ac- 
complishnieut of this destgui we have resolved to 
collect the principal perhohs among the Jeus in 
an assembly; and. then, through tlie means of 
commissioners, nhom we shall nominate for the 
purpose, Up ootmonicate our intentions; and 
who win, at the Som^ time, learn their wishes in 
lespeet fo such monnet as they may deotn most 
exp^dienlie awaken among their bn.‘thrcr the ex- 
evmhe of the arts and useful professions of life, 
in orderr that on honest industry may take the 
pUca:af Ifainse seondalous resources to which 
manyjgAl^ns among the Jews have given them* 
selv«s'niK,< firom the father to the son, for sevosol 
years ps^ To this end, and upon the re|^ of 
our grind judge* minister of justice, onr smistor 
of ttie interior, our coutusal. of state, tee de« 
cliteaafoUfors: ^ 



JEWS. 

1. The pxe<iutloh bf all contracts or the Saviouf of the world* Oitcited tlit 

oot iricrclmnts, sJiail bo suspended ment, and roused ^ jealous}' of the prejudiced 
for one year, reckoning from, the date of the ahd the vindictivef while ito^ledfoilh the ener- 
present decree, simple conservatory acts ex- gies, and demanded the admiration, of not only 
cepted; such farmers belonging to the depart- the Jews, hut the greater port of alt enlightmied 
menu of Ixj Sal re, Roer, MontTonnere, Haut, and reflecting ChriatiaDs. Now it was tiiat the 
and Bas lUiin, Rbin and Moselle, Moselle and scattered sheep of the house of Israel should again 
Vosges, in cases where they have been granted have a voice among their fellow men ; their do- 
in favour of the Jews. 3. On the I3lh of July clarations, as cHizchs, should henceforth bt 
next, an assembly of individuals professing the placed by the side ot the Tuliuiid; and they 
Jewish religion shall be held in our good city of should, at length be constrAiued to acknowledge 
Pans. This assembly is to be formed of tliose the authority of tlie laws of tlicir country, under 
Jiiws only who inhabit the French territory, the awful aud imposing obligations of morality 
3. The members shall be regulated aecording to and religion. 1*his was icgarded as the prelude 
the table hereunto annexed, Uken from tlic va- to consequences still moie important and flattci- 
nous departments, and selected Jiy the prefects ing ; perhaps, indeed, to nothing less than the 
from among the Rabbins, proprietors qf land, and speedy arrival of that period Wlun they should 
other Jeug the most distinguished lliythejr^piobitv again worship under their oWn vine and their 
and intelligence. 4. In tlie other departments of own fig-trcc, and none daic to make them 
our empire, not named in the annexed 'table, atraid. 

should any individuals be found professing the After assurances of liberty and protection 
Jewish religion, to the number of one hundred on the one hand, and of gratitude and obedience 
and less than flve hundred, the prefect shall select on the other, it was ngn^ed that a grand sanhedrin 
a deputy for five hundred ; and above that num- should be opened at Pans, at which sliould bo 
her to one thousand, two deputies j and so on in pieserved, as much as possible, the ancient Jewish 
proportion. 3. The, deputies chosen shall be at torms and usages* llus momentous event was 
Pans before tlie 10th of July, and shall announce announced to the disptp'sed remnant of the descen- 
their arrival, and their pla( e of residence, to tlic dints of Abrahahi in a moat grateful and pathetic 
secretary of our minister of the interior, who shall , address to the Jewish nation tliroughout FraWee 
inform them of the place, the day, and Uie hour * and Italy, which contained suitable advice, that 
when the assembly shall meet. Our minister of the hvethieo would choose men known for their 
the interior ii charged with the execution of the w'isdom, tlie friends of truth and of justice, and 
present decree.'^ Here follows a list of the de- capable of concurring in the giteat work there be- 
puties, being seventy-four m number. fore them, and of giving the grand sanhedrin a 

These deputies accordingly assembled at Paris sufficient degree of weight and consideration, 
on July the 1314 1B06, and were met b> ihe em- The address concludes ^si ** Thtt sovereign 
peror^s commissioners. At their second sitting, arbiter of stations and ot* kings has pemiitted Uiis 
tlic commissioners put sevcial qucstioin& to them, empiie to cicatrize its wounds, to rtistore that 
relative to the internal economy •of the Jewish tranquillity which continued storms had inter- 
nation, and their ideas of the Hilegmnoe' due rupted, to aggrandize its destiny, fo fix ours, and 
from the Jews to the French governiueiit. The to give ha]>pines.s to two nations, who must ever 
questions were generally answered m favour of applaud him, to whom has been confided the care 
the French. At this meeting a letter was read of their happiness after that of their defence 
from M. Jacobsohn, agent of tlie finances at the Pans, 34tli Tishri, 33t»7.” (fith Oct. 1806.) 
court of Brunswick, addressed to Bonaparte. This address was shortly after answered by one 
This letter was expressive of tee gratification be of concurrence and congratulation from the people 
felt m the interest which teP emperor of the of the Jcwitdi nation at Fi^ancfort on the Mam; 
French had shown towards the people of tlie J|w8 and tlie prince Primate of Frankfo^, foHowing 
in France, and praying his imperial majesty to the French emperor’s example, put an end to 
extend the like iav our and indulgence to the every humiliating distinction between the Jews of 
Israelites inhabiting the countries adjoining the that city and the Christian Inhabitants. The 
Frencli empire, and in particular to those of Israelites soon begaif to manifest the happy con- 
Geniiany. s > sequenceif of their emancipation by eonsidera- 

On the Ifith of September the" commissioners hie ,iiiiint>^mentB in education ai^ the useful 
again proceeded to Hie Jewish assembly^ At this 

uiienihly the deputies were assured of tee satis- id sanhedrin assembled on Monday the 

Unction which their answer had given his imperial 9th o^ebruary., 1607, while the mimber aud dis- 
and at the same time declared, that it tinctioii of the spectators added muclr tio its 
draS the drish of the emperor to ensure to them solemnity. Reciprocal assurfmcM ei^ufhge- 
the Iheo eUfBrcke of their religion^ and the full ment, congratulation, and nisr^ tp." 

<K«|0yment ^ their political rights. In return for changed, and this august assembly to 

thM proteetion, te^ emperor declared it his inten- make several imporiant regulations rsdntiva to 
tiuU to exact fl^ tho Jews a religteyis, guarantee the Jewish worsfate and econoilty. Htunamua sid- 
fbr the Unrird obeervanee of the principles an- dresses were read, and the most oce- 

neuBced |li their answers. For thu purppse, it tions weic delivei^, while the gteed jiyihimflMe 
Was deembd reqilisife to constitute a gram san- in the street St. Avoie, reaamwM 
hedriu, that thdi# Engagements of loyalty, attach* Ood of Israel, amid rqieated cries olwteMemr, 
ment, dbe. migliAiteve tee most peiman^^ L’lmperatiioe ! U Famille imperials! M^la 
tten teat eom gfimbly be given to them, This bmve Armee Frakcois! It might baeaidwfteese 
was w tApt desigti, and promited a high Israelites, as it was once dsservid af Hmir mtete- 

dayfortsmjhbidseslteljid an^ ton, teat iR tee people wcgtelp^ 

of Israel. f^Mterakoiinf on asiemidy which the king.” 

Twenty^eveh aifticlqi were drawn na und 
the sentence (^condetiuiation, at J«fniai«8i,4itipn agmpd to lor tee le-osga^mdiMi tC tea |#0iiic 
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^rship; Sundry regdatioW Also made 
fconcminy poflygAiny? divctfSJe, mariiage, moifl 
relations, civil and politiCju relations, useful 
professions, loans among Israelites, and loans 
oetareen Israelites and those who are not Israel- 
ites. 

On the 3nd of March the grand sanhedrin agniri 
#at, and passed a law for the condemnation of 
Itsiiry among the Jews. A most animated dis- 
course was delivered in the Hebrew tongue by 
David Sintzheim, president of the grand 
«anhedrin. Translations of the discourse, in 
Frencii and Italisn, were afterw'ards read to the 
hiembers assembled. A copy oi ibis disjourse, 
and of the whole of the proceedings of the san- 
hedrin, have been preserved in a publication of 
bonbidcrable interest, a small volume lately pub- 
iiblifd, entitled, New Sanhedrin, and Causes 
and Consequences of the Fieiicb Etuperor’s Con- 
duct towards the Jews ’* written wo believe, by 
‘William Hamilton Reid. To this work wo refcf 
our readers for all tlio informutiou necessary on 
this interesting |ipl]^]cot, * 

Flattering, however, as these proceedings are 
to the Jews on the continent, it is certain that 
their brethren on tins side the water look upon the 
conduct of the house of Israciin Faanoe, Italy, 
Holland, &c. with a jealous and suspicious eye. 
And it must be confessed, that to secure tbc' 
DlessiO]^ and* rights of citi/cns, they have made 
and which s<&eiii but ill id 

accord with the due observance of that law which 
subjoins, thtA if pjoiati offend in one point, h(* is 
guilty of all.'' tlie restoration promised to 
this people is to be considered of a moral and po- 
litical nature we thinJt 'cannot be dotted. Such 
indeed was the opinion of the.iearned'^ishop ‘VTar- 
burtou. Whether the regulations and decrees 
that have been passed in their favour iii France 
arc to be considered os the commencement of 
this restoration, time aloiie can determine. Thus 
much is evident, that ip the restoration of Israel 
it lb said, that every man should possess his own 
vine and his own llg-tree ; but if the Jews are 
either prohibited the occupation, or excused the 
cultivation of land, jhis can nev^r be the case ; 
and this consideration among others, seems to 
have suggested an idea to Bonaparte, that his 
Jewitdi subjects ought to be constrained to assist 
ia the cultivntion of ^ land, and in furnishing 
their quota of active conscripts fof defence of 
his dotjoiipioiis and of their own property. Their 
ipiproved state an the continent, in a political 
^nt of view, seems not to have heeq^ttended 
with a correspondent degree of trioiai p& vnera- 
tkuij; and the Frepch emfieror appears nill to bo 
dissatisfied with their way of life. The last de- 
or^'e tssped conoeming them was the 17th of 
Mafoh^ lidos, Vdiich forbids them, indUcriml- 
hdtdly, to pursue ttunr speculations, and excuse 
iMmaelvdif ibom honest labour. To imrtake of 
the driilbl of the, earth in his huge dominions, they 
mint flsd^till jfihe groand* The rich are called 

« ^|farohase mial property, audio abandon 
IV liarsnits of avarice. Thil decree 

^spanilW^HehligadQOsfpr loans made by Jews 
fo minors, witfaouf ^e of their guar- 

dihiis; tP mtarried urotocn wttbbnt the epnsent of 
%eir hesbanof I or to mlHtarf naeii, without the 
hidhDrity of thi^ superior o%teit. pills granted 
VyAeneh subj^s ennniet m demanded, 

hews tbplr bolden piwie that Ihi Adi value was 
giogmier^ntaayfrM AU ddMhmmcudi^iiUesd 

toPp reduced 


by the couHs Of law^ if the interebt growing bil 
the capital exceed twenty-three per cent , Uie coit- 
tract IS to be declared usnrlous. No Jew is to be 
allowed to trade without a patent, which patent 
is to be granted to Such individuals only who pro- 
ducf a ceriiih'ate to the prefects that they are no 
usurers. These regulations are to be coptiniw*d 
during ten years only, “ in the hope, that aftci 
that period, there will be no difference between 
the moral character of the Jews and the other 
citizens of the empire.** If the contrary shall 
appear, the law will bo continued in force. It is 
doubtful whether the taith of tlie children of 
Israel; m Bonaparte as their reigning messiaii, 
Will not be a little staggered by these regulattons. 
Bonaparte has had tlic following return made to 
him of the-*tilimber of Jews m all tlie different; 
parts dftshc. habitable globe: viz. In the Turkish 
empire one miliioit ; in Persia, China, and India^ 
on the east and west Of the Ganges, tlirec hundred 
thousand, and in the west of Europe, Africa, and 
Amei'ica, one million seven hundred thousand 
hfiakihg an aggregate population of three millions. 
One third of this number are alteady under the 
'domiuio'n of the Fiench cinpiie. For an account 
Xif the Jewish ceremonies, &.c. .sec the late Mr. 
David Levi*s work on that subject. 

The following is a summary of their rcligioup 
creed: 1. That God is the creator and active sup* 
porter of all things. 2. That God is omf, and 
eternally unchangeable. .0. ITiat God is incor-^ 
poreal, and cannot have any material properties. 
4. Tliat God shall eternally subsist. 5. That 
God IS alone to worshipped. 6. lliat whatever 
hai^ been taught by the propliets is true. 7. 1'hat 
Moses IS the, head and fdther of all contemporary 
doctors, and all tho^ie who lived before, or shall 
live after him. 8. That the law was given by- 
Moses'. 9. Tlbt the taw shall always exist, and 
never be altered. 10. That God knows all the 
thoughts and actions of men. 1 1. That God will 
reward the observance; and punish the breach of 
his laws. 12. The Messiah is tb Come, thougjk 
he tarry a long time. 13. That there shall be 
resurrection of ^ dead when God shall think At. 
These doctri&es|||||gimonly received by die Jewd 
to this day, wflmawtl up about the end of this 
cjbventh ccxltury, by the famous Jewish rabbit 
Maimonides. 

Here in England,, in former times, the Jews and 
all their goods belonged to the chief lord where 
they lived; and he had such an absolute property 
mthem, that he might sell them, for they had 
not liberty to remove to another lord without 
leave. They were distinguished from the Cfaristiansi 
in their lives, and at their deaths; for they had 
proper judges and eburts, where their causes were 
decided. By stat Edward 1. the Jews, to thia 
number of lb, *000, were bsmltbed out of England;; 
and never returned,' till Oliver promwell re-ad- 
mitted them. Wheiiever any Jew shall present 
himself to tal^ the oatA of abjuration, in pur* 
tuance of HMf 10 George III. c. 10, the words— 
upon the' true faith of a Christian— shall be 
omitted oiit<cd the oAth id administering it to such 
persons; qnd the taking tiie oath, by persons 
professhig tfceJewJshrcligion, without these words, 
in like maimer as Jews are admitted to give evi- 
dm^ Ih the ecmrts of justice, shall be 

InffiejeAtdAisig pf theabjtfration-oath. If JeeM 

parm>m>#Me to’ aitow their Protestant 
amalMiiim««ritehie to their fortune, lort 

ehanoii^or; upofi complamt, m^y 

t0der iiiwhi as he way think f topw. 
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Jcw8*Haiit. The form, size, and character 
of ll\is insignificant inslniment arc so well 
known, that it would not have been intro- 
duced in this Dictionjiry, but for the oppor- 
tunity of observing that, contemptible as it 
may seem to those ssho are acquainted with 
superior instruments, it is the only one prac- 
tised by the ingenious and simple inhabitants 
of St. Kilda, and forms the constant accom- 
paniment to the performance of Iheir lyric 
poetry. 

JEW’S Frankincense, in botanj. Fee 
Stvrax. 

Jfcw‘i Stoncy in oryctology. Jec Hei.min- 

TIIOMTMUS. 

JKZl DES, among Mahometans, a tei m of 
similar import with heretic among Chris- 
tians. 

JEZRAFiL, or JERnm., a town in Ihc 
north of Sumaria, towards mount Carmel, 
w'here stood a palace of the kings of Israel. 

IF. ronjunvtion. Fa\on). 1. v^^iip- 

posft it to he .so, or it were so, that. A hy- 
pothetical particle {iJooJccr). 2. Whether 
or no (Prior), 3. Allowing that; suppose 
it be granted that (Boy/r), 

IGIS, a town of the country of the (In- 
Aonii,wiih a magniliccut casllc. Lat.46.3:{ \. 
Lon. 9. 0. E. 

IGLAtC, a town of Moravia, capital of 
a circle of the same name. 1 1 is well built, 
fortilled, and populous, with two con\ents, 
and a college. Lat. 49. 8. N,* Lon. J5. 42. K. 

IGNATIA, in botany, a genus ot,lhe class 
penlandria, order mohogynia. Calyx hve- 
toothed i corol very long, funnel-form ; drupe 
one-cciled, many seeded; seeds irregular, an- 
gular. One species; an Indian tree, with 
Jong round branches and climbing shoots; 
leaves ofiposite, ovale, very entire, acute ; pa- 
nicles kxiilary ; flowers nodding, white, odor- 
ous; fruit, heart shaped, ^||||[;ed with a dry 
bark. Fromthiswe obtainViFabaSaiictilg- 
natia, or Ignatius’s bean. See Far a Indica. 

IGNATIUS (St.), an eminent father of the 
church and a martyr, was a native of Syria, 
and a disciple of St. John the Evangelist, by 
whom he was ordained and made bishop of 
Antioch about 67. In this see he remained 
.above 40 years, labouring with great zeal in 
behalf of the Christian religion. Wlien T»*ajan 
the emperor came to Antioch in 107, and 
found we place full of Christians, he re- 
solTed on exterminating them, and began 
vrith Ignatius, whom he cast into prison, 
and letl orders that he should be sent to 
Tiome. The holy bishop was accordingly 
conveyed thither under the escort of 10 
cruel soldiers whom he called leopards, and 
on his arrival was thrown to the lions in 
the amphitheatre. Two pious deacons of 
his ehnreh gathered up his remains and 
carried them to Antioch. We have sofiie 
cptstl6i>Qf Ignatius extant, by which we learn 
the faith primitive church in the divi- 
of Christy and the doctrine of the 
amemeni of his death. The best edition 
m his woAf js thht of Oxford in nog, svo. 
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lowTirs Loyola. See Loyola. 
^rtiNFiOL'S. a. (igneusy Latin). Fiery; con^ 
laming fire; emitting fire (Glanp&ie), 

IGXrPOTENT. a. (ignis andpefm, Lat.) 
presiding over fire (Pope). 

IcvEous Fusion, fusion produced bj 
means ot fire. 

IGNIS Gi.nrNNos, an extravagant term 
used by Pfaracelsiis to denote the universal 
menstruum, or Alkahest., au imaginary sub- 
stance capable of dissolving ail things, and 
remaining itself unalteied ; a substance 
which he jirelended to have discovered, and 
to have in his possession. 

IGMS Fvtijits, a common meteor, chiefly 
seen in dark nights about meadows, marshes, 
and other moist places, as also iii hurying- 
gtouiids, uiul near dung-hills. It is known 
among people by the appellations, Will with 
a wisp, and Jack with a lanthcrn. All that 
IS not fi£l)ulous in the history of this meteor, 
■is probably to hc*ascribed to the taking fire 
of the (arhurt^tled hydrogen gass which 
arises from stagnant waters, marshes &c. 

To I'GMTE. V. a: (from ignis, Latin). To 
kindle ; to set on fire (Crew). 

IGNl'TION. 8. (ignition, French!. The act 
of kindling, or of setting ou fire (Boyle). 

Ignition, is frequenfly employed to de- 
note tlie state of a body when raised to a 
red heat, and not accompanied with llamc. 

Ignition is sometimes produced by the 
sudden compression of the air; thus, tinder, 
fungus, &c., may be set on fire by directing 
upon it in a coinpressed state the smalt quan- 
tity of air contained in a condeiifing syringe. 
This cflcct Mr. Nicholson asscrihes, with 
nnich probability, to the diminution of capa- 
city in the air, produced by the sudden con- 
densation. From Mr. Dalton’s experiments 
Mr. N. infers, that the compression of 18 at- 
mospheres, anil probably of fewer, would 
give tlie temperature of ignition. Journal, 
8vo. \x, 279. M. Sage, of the French insti- 
tute, has noticed various instances of the 
apparently spontaneous ignition and cumbus- 
tion of charcoal ; which if 'finely powdered, 
laid in heaps, and exposed to the atmosphere 
from which it imbibes moisture very freely, 
will sometimes take fire unexpectedly ; a cir- 
siance which, no doubt, has been often ob- 
served by other persons. Caussignt had be- 
fore remarked, tnat charcoal was capable of 
being ignited by the pressure and friction of 
millstones; and Malet, of Foutailler, near 
Dijon, has seen charcoal take fire under the 
pestle, at the manufactory of gunpowder 
established in that place. Ibid, xxiii, 278. 

IGNTTIBLE. it. (fromign/te). Infiamma* 
We; capable of being set on fire (Brmn). 

IGNl’VOMOUS. a.{/gff8'oem««, Latin). Vo- 
miting fire (Derham), 

IGNO'BLE, a. (ignoWfs, Latin). 1. Mean 
of bj^; not noble (Dry^en). «. Worth- 
less; not deserving honour (jhaiT.) 

IQNO'BLY. ad. (from ignyHt). Ignomini- 
ously; meanly s dishonourably (Bryden). 
IGNOMl'N lOUS. a. (ignominUvue^ Vt.igna^ 
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Latin). Mean; shameful j reproach- 
fui ( dishonourable. 

IGNOMI'NIOUSLY. ad. (from 
niom\. MeanUi scandalously ; disgracefully ; 
shamefully ; reproachfully 

I GNOMiNY. s. i/grtomtuiay Latin). Dis- 
grace; reproach; shame; infamy. (MiHon). 

IGi\ 0 K A'M 1".^. s. ( Latin). 1 . ignoramus is 
a word properly used by the grand inquest 
impanelled in the inqiiisilion of causes cri- 
minal and public; and written upon the bill, 
whereby any crime is olfered to their con- 
sideration, when they mislike their csidence 
as detective, or loo weak to make good the 
presentment: ail in(|iiiry upon that parly, 
tor that fault, is thereby stopped, and lie 
deli\ercd {CoweU)r 2. A foolish fellow; a 
vain uninslructed pretender (.Sew/7/). 

rGNOUANCK. s. ^.ignoranfe^ French). 
1. Want of knowledge; unlcarnedness. 
{Hooker), 2. Waul ol knowledge respect- 
ing some particular thing {Sherloek)\ 8. VS'aut 
of knowledge discovered -by external effect 
{Common Prai/cr). 

I'GNORANT. w. (/giforaw/, Fr.) 1. Want- 
ing knowledge; unlearned; uninstruclcd ; 
unenlightened {Pope). 2, Unknown; undis- 
covered {Shttkspeare). 8. Without knowledge 
of some particular. 4. Unacquainted with. 
{Drgden), 5. Ignorantly made or done 
{Shakspeare). 

loNonA!«T. s. One untaught, unlettered, 
uninslructed {Denham). 

rONORANTLY. adn (from ignorant). 
Without knowledge; Unskiliully; without 
information {Drpden). 

To IGNO'KE. V. a. (/g/mrer, French). 
?,ot to know; to he ignorant of: not used 
( Hoj/fe). 

IGNO'SCIBLR. fl. Latin)* Ca- 

pable oi^pardon. 

IGUFANA. See Laccrta. 

IITOR, Joiioti, or Jon, a town of the 
kingdom of Malacca, now in the possession 
of the Dutch. Lat, 1. 15. N. Lon, 98. 55. K. 

JIB, the foremost sail of a ship, being a 
large stay-sail extended from the outer 
end of the bowsprit prolonged by the jib- 
boom, towards the fore-top-mast-head. Sec 
Sail, 

Jiu-iiooM, a boom run out from tlie ex- 
tremity of the bowsprit, parallel to its 
length, and serving to extend the bottom 
of the jib, and the stay of the fore-top- 
gallant-mast. 

JIRBBL Aviicz, the mono auraceus of 
the middle age, an assemblage of many 
very rocky mountains in Africa, in the 
kingdom of Algiers. 

JIDDA, a seaport of Arabia Felix, on 
the Hod-Sea, in the Sherriffate of Mecca, 
first surrounded with walls, in the year 
1514, by £1 Guri, sultan of £gypt, to pro- 
tect it from the Portuguese : the walls arc 
now in a state of decay. It is situaled in a 
barren, -sandy district, and is without 
Jidda, has been always a part of 
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the dominions of the ^iherriffe of Mecca* 
The Turkish sultan sends, indeed, a pacha 
to this city ; but he is not absolulc sovereign 
of it. Tlie supreme authority is shared 
between the ijlicrriffe and the Turkish 
governor. The latter is changed every 
year; and accordingly refuses sonieliines 
to obt 7 pacha. The fiJherriffe keeps an 
officer, who m called his visier, to repre- 
sent hiiii m this city ; and on this visier, 
solely, do all such of the inhabitants of 
Jidda, as .ire the slierriffc's subjects, de- 
pend. 'fhe revenue arising from the cus- 
toms is shared between the sultan and the 
shernffc; upon which account the kiaja 
and the \ isier always attend tog *llier, when 
goods arc examined. The dues of custom 
are fixed at 10 per cent, upon the value of 
the goods, estimated aibitrariiy by the 
cuslom-hoiise officers; so lhat they may 
be considered as equal, in reality to 12 or 
15 per cent. The Englisb, however, are 
purticulaily favoured, even more than the 
subjects-of the sultan ; they pay only 8 per 
cent, and are suffered to discharge tliis in 
goods, whereas all others must produce 
money. Although the trade of Jidda is so 
considerable, yet this city is no more than 
a marl between Egypt and India. The 
ships from Suez, seldom proceed farther 
than this port; and those from India are 
iiotsaffcrcd to advance to Suez. The cii- 
cumjacent country affords noihmg but Taif 
almonds for ai; object of traffic ; of these, 
Indeed, the English carry five hundred 
thousand weight a year to India. Balm of 
Mccc .1 IS also bi ought hither from the 
iicighl/ourhood of Medina, as an article of 
expoitation. The imports are greater, be- 
cause both Mecca and Medina are to be 
supplied from tins market. Laigc quan- 
Uties of corn, rice, leiitiles, sugar, oil, &c. 
are importcc^om Egypt, without which 
this part of ffrabia could not possibly be 
inhabited. All goods from Europe coinc 
also by the way of Egypt, and on the other 
hand, those which arc brought hither from 
India pass generally into Egypt: 170 miles 
8. Medina. Lat. 21. 28. Lou. 39.22. E. 

JIG, in music. See Gioa. 

To JIG. V. Ji. (from the noun.) To dance 
carelesly ; to dance {Locke). 

JIG-5iAKER, s. (Jig and make.) One who 
dances or plays merrily {Shafespeare.) 

Jl'GGUMUOB. «. (A tant word.) A Irink- 
ot ; a knick-knack ; a slight contrivance in 
machinery {Fludibrae). 

JILT. s. (perhaps from giV/c/ or gillot, the 
diminutiire bf gi77, the ludicrous name of a 
woman.) 1. A woman who gives her lover 
hopes, and deceives him {Otwajf). 2. A 
name of contempt for a woman {Pope). 

To JILT, V. a. (from the noun,) To trick 
a man by flattering his love with ho^Yes, 
and then leaving him for another {Drpiden). 

To JILT, r, n. To play the jilt ; to prac- 
tise amorous deceits {Congreve)., 
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f« JI'NGl*. «. If. (from jtngfe.) Ta 
|dinl| I to found with a kind of sharp rattle 
(SkafcBpmre)* 

jrNGLE. jr. (from the verb.) 1. Anv 
ftlink, or ^harp rutile. 2. An> thing «ouiid- 
ittgf a rattle; a bell (Baron), 

JlONPOUll, a eity of Hindiirtan pro- 
per, capital of a circar of the same name, 
in Benares. It is seated on the Goomty, 
and not far from the conttiicncc of that 
river with the Ganges. It is now nearly in 
ruins, though formerly it commanded the 
country from the Ganges to Lucknow* 
Lai. 25. 45. N. Lon. 84. "i. E. 

Ikan radix, a somewhat oval, oblong, 
^ompiessed root, brought from Chjna. It 
is extremely rare, and would appear to be 
of the orchis tribe. 

IKENILI) Strf-ct, (Siial'jm Icenortm)^ 
one of the four famous ways made by the 
Itomans in England. 

ILA, or IsFAY, an island of Stollaiid, 
one of the Hebrides, to the S. W, of Juia. 
Its greatest length is 25 .miles; its breadth 
18. The principal village is Bow more, 
which IS in a manner a new town, and has a 
convenient harbour. The face of the coun- 
try is hilly. Several mines are wrought to 
great ad\ antage ; and the lead ore is very 
rich and productive. Here likew'ise aic 
coppei, emery, iialise quieksilvor, and 
black leads with immense stores of limc- 
Atonq, marl, coral, and sliell-sand, for ina- 
purc. Much corn and tlax is raised here, 
and a great number o< cattle c\|iojfed. In 
this, and some of the ncii’hboih ing islands, 
multitudes of adders inlest the heath. On 
the N. W. side of the island is the cave of 
Sanegmore, which is a grotto, divided into 
a number of far-winding passages, some- 
times opening into fine expanses ; again clos- 
ing; for a lung space, into galleries, and 
forming a curious 8nbtcrraa|piis labyrinth. 
There are alsu many otheP caverns, the 
haunts of numerous w ild pigeons, that lodge 
luid breed m them. 

ILCHKSTElt, an ancient borough in 
Somersetshire, with a market on Wodnes- 
ays. It once had 16 churches, hut now 
as only one. It sends two members to par- 
liament, and 18 seated on the Ivcl. Lat. 50. 
50. N. Lon. 2. 37. W. 

ILfi. 8. French.) A walk or alloy 
ifn a church or public huil^mg (Pope), 

ILK. a. (aislr^ French.) An ear of corn. 

f LKHDA, in ancient geography, the capi- 
|al of the lligcries, sitpated on an eminence 
between the rivers Sicons and Cinga: an 
unliappy city^ often besieged, and often 
|aken, because lying exposed to the inciir- 
eions from fiapli and under GalUenu^it was 
destroyed by the Germans. Now Lerioa, 
in Catidonia. on the river Segra. 

ILESITG ApVKNf a string tow u pf Africa^j 
\n th!fi pf Morocco, and province 

pf Bet'' bp n mounUin. 

ILKus, t. (Latin,) The twisting of the 

il^ines. See luae PAfsipif* 
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ILEX. Holly-tree, Holm-tree# Calyx 
four or five-toothed ; corol wheel-shaped | 
styleless; berry four-seeded. Nineteen spe- 
cies, chiefly natives of India and America: 
one of our own country. The following are 
the principal. 

I. aqiiefolium. Common Holly. Leaves, 
ovate, acute, spinous, glossy, undulate ; 
flowers axillary somewhat umbelled. Com- 
mon to the hedges of our own country. 
There arc four other species. 

a Leaves toothed, spinous and entire. 

y Leaves thicker, equally serrate. 

^ Leaves narrower, recurved. 

II. Leaves spinous on the upper surface. 

This tree is in every part of it, an ex- 
tremely useful material. The berries are 
tiie food of birds ; the tender branches that 
of sheep. The tenacious gluten called 
bird-lime is obtained from the inner-bark 
well washed and beaten together. The stem 
bears cropping for faggots and the wood 
when felled makes excellent fencing; and 
from the closeness of its grain, is often 
coloured for the handles of knives and forks 
to resemble stained ivory. 

2. 1. Cassine. Leaves alternate, distant, 
evergreen, lanceolate, serrate; the serra- 
tiircs unarmed. A native of Carolina with 
laterne, cliistercd flowers, and red berries. 

3. 1. vomitoria. Leaves alternate, dis- 
tant, rather oblong, somewhat obtuse, with 
rrenale serra lures; the ibrratures unarmed. 
A native of Florida: tie flowers are in 
close whorls at the joints of the branches ; 
and the bcirics arc supposed to be poi- 
sonous. ; 

ItEcM, (Ifcum^ i, n. E<xeov, front uUw, to 
roll about, from its convolutions). Ileum 
intesLinum. The last portion of the small 
intestines, about fifteen hands breadth in 
Icngtli, which terminates at the valve of the 
csccum. See INTEST 4 ^£S. 

ILFRACOMBE, a seaport of Devonshire, 
with a market on Saturday. It has a spaci- 
ops basin, formed by a good pier projecting 
into the Bristol Channel. The high tides 
here allow large vessels to enter the har- 
bour. This port employs a number of brigs, 
and sloops, chiefly in carrying ore from 
Cornwall, coal from Wales, and corn la 
Bristol. Lat. 51 . 14. N. Lon. 4. 5. W, 

1LHE08, a seaport of Brazil, capital of 
llio-los-llbcos. Lat. 15. 5. S. Lon. 41. 
25. W. 

Ilia, (The plural of aM), The flanks^ 
or that part in which is enclosed the aiiiail[ 
intestines. 

Iliac Arteries. Arterias iliaoffi* The 
arteries so called areformeq by the bifnrca*^ 
tion pf tt]\e aorta, near the last tumbair 
Tertebra. ^hey are divided into iwtemal 
and eatterital. Theinternai itibc, iil0 called 
the hynogwtric artery, u\ dii^rHiuted in^the 
fmtus into six, and m Hie nd«^ tnt^ dve 
branches, which are divided about Um 
pelvis, riz. the little Iliac, tile ^iKteal^ the 
}schiatic^ the pudical, and the obturatory 
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4fid , in the the umbilical. Tlic ex- 

ternal iliac proceed* out of the pcl\ i» 
through Poupart’i ligament to form the 
femoral artery, , . . 

Iliac Passioit, tAm;, i» ac- 

tcribed a* a kind of nervou* cohe, whose 
seat i» the ilium). Passioiliac^ Volvuln*. 
A violent vomiting, in which the fecal 
portion of the food is \oided by the 
mouth. 

UiAc Region. The hypogastric re^on. 

IiaIacvs Intehnus. This is^ a thicK, 

broad, and radiated muscle, which is «tu- 
ated in the pelvis, upon the inner surface 
of the ilium. It arises fleshy from the inner 
lip of the ilium, from most of the hollow 
art, and likewise from the edge of that 
one, between its anterior superior spinous 
process and the acetabulum. -Ji joins with 
the psoas magnus, where it begins to be- 
come tendinous, and passing under the 
ligamentum Fallopii, is inserted in common 
with that muscle. The tendon of this 
muscle has been seen distinct from that of 
the psoas, and, in some subjects it has been 
found divided into two portions. The ilia- 
cus interims serves to assist the psoas? 
magnus iq bending the thigh, and in bring- 
ing it directly forwards. 

Iliiuia 08, (f/iiMM, I, n. from iha^ the 
•mall intestines, so named because it sup- 
ports the ilia). The haunch hone. The 
superior portion of tlie os innorninatum, 
which, in the fetus, is a distinct bone. See 
Innominatvm os. 

ILISSUS, a river running to the East of 
Athens I which, with the Eridanus running 
on the West side, falls, below the city, into 
the sea. This river was sacred to the 
muses, hence called llisiiades, 

ILIUM, iLiON, or I1.108, in ancient geo- 
graphy, a name for the city ot Troy, but 
most commonly used by the poets, and dis- 
tinguished by the epithet Velus j at a greater 
distance from the sea than what was aftei- 
wards called Ilium Novum, and thought to 
be the llieimium Pagus of Strabo. New or 
modern lliuiii was a village nearer the sea, 
with a temple of Minerva; where Alexander, 
after the battle of Granicus, oftcred gills. 
From ^ia city the //ies or Iliad of Homer 
takes itftJUame. , . 

ILK. e4v (wic, Saxou.) The same. U is 

•Utl retained in Scotland, and denotes each ; 
as, ilk t^ne of $fou^ every one of you. It 
also iigntfica, the same; as, JHaointosk of 
tkt$ ilk, denoteii a gentleman who«e sur* 
mine and the title of hiseitate arctfaecaiue} 
M. Macintoih of Macintoih. , , « , 

ILKUCH. a town of Poland, m we Pala- 
tinata.of Craeow, remarkable for its silver 
mines mined with lead. l>at. fiO. so. N. 
Lon. 19. 40e K« 

ILL. e, (i:ofitraete4 from Evil.) l. Bad 
iaanj res^i cmilmy to gocnl, whether 
lAysical or moral; evil {Boicon)* 2. Sick; 
bordered; aotiu health (STemp/c). 
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ILL. t. 1. Wickedness, depravity (fle- 
cow.) 2, Misfortune; misery {Tate). 

Ill, ad. 1. Not well; not rightly itt 
any respect (Dryden). 2- Not easily ; with 
pam {Milton)* 

111, substantive or adverb, is used in com- 
position to express any bad quality or con- 
dition. 

li., before w'ords beginning with /, stands 
for im, 

ILLA'CIIRYMABLE. a. {illachrymabUhy 
Latin.) Incapable of weeping. 

ILLA'PSE. s, {Hlap9U9y Latin.) 1. Gradual 
im mission or entrance of one thing into an- 
other (Norris). 2. builden attack; casual 
coming (Thomson), 

To ILLA'QUEATE. r. a. (iUaqueo^ Lat.) 
To entangle j to entrap ; to eiinnarc (More). 

ILLAQUEA'TION. a. (from Waqueale,) 

1. The act of catching or ensnaring (liroion). 

2. A snare; any thing to catch another. 

ILLATION, s. (illalio, Latin.) Infer- 
ence; conclusion drawn from premises 
(Locke). 

I'LLATIVE. a. (Hiatus^ Latin.) Relating 
to illation or conclusion {fVails). 

ILLVtJD\BLB. a. (illaudabiUs, Latin.) 
Unw orthy of praise or commendation (Milt.) 

ILL A' Cl 1) ABLY, ad, {^Tom Waudable.) Un- 
worthily ; without dcsei viiig praise (Broome), 

ILLECEBRA. (lllecebray a. i\) A charm, 
or enchanlincnt from the speedy benefit sup- 
posed foimerly to have fiowed from its me- 
dicinal use.) f^ermicularis. Piper mur ale. 
Sedum minus. Wall pepper. Stone-crop. 
This species of sedum, iiedum acre of Lin- 
fieus, in Its recent state, is extremely acrid, 
like the hydropiper; hence, if taken in 
large doses, it acts powerfully on the primas 
via;, proving both emetic and cathartic; 
applied to the skin as a cataplasm, it fre- 
quently produces vcsicutions and erosions. 
Boerhaave therefore imagines that its in- 
ternal employment must be unsafe; but ex^ 
perience has discovered, that a decoction of 
this plant is not only safe but of great effi- 
cacy m scorbutic complaints. For which 
purpose, a handful of the herb is directed 
to be boiled in eight pints of beer till they 
are reduced to four, of which three or four 
ounces are to foe taken every, or every other 
morning. Milk has been found to answer 
this puipose better than beer. Not only 
ulcers simply scorbutic, but those of a scro- 
phulous, and even cancerous tendency, have 
been cured by the use of this plant; or which 
Marquet relates seVeral instances. He like- 
wise found it useful as an external applica- 
tion in destroying fungous flc»h, and lu pro- 
moting a discharge in gangrenes and car- 
buncles. Another effeettbr which ihis plant 
is esteemed, is that of stopping intermittent 

ILLE CEBRUM- In botany, a genus of 
the class pentandria, order nionogyma 
Calyx five-leaved, cartilaginous, lufrriori 
corattess; stigma simple; capsule fiir^-^alv 
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cdj one-5eeded. Nineteen specie?, chiefly 
natives of Inditi, but a few ot the southern 
parts of Europe and America; most of them 
trailing and herbaceous; but a few shrubby. 
One only is a native of our own country. !. 
VerticUiatum, found wild in moist, boggy 
places, with flowers in whorls, without 
bracks, stems procumbent. 

ILLEGAL, a, (tn and Ic^aliSy Latin ) Con- 
trary to law 

ILLEGA'LITY s. (from itlegaL) Contra- 
riety to law (C/arefidtm). 

JLLK'GALLV. ad. (from illegal.) In a man- 
ner eonfrary to law. 

ILLli'GIBLK. a. {ni and fej;;rhili't^ from 
Latin.') What camiolhe read {llowet). 

ILLFiGfTlM ACY. s. (ironi ilUgilimait ) 
Slate of bastard V. 

ILLEGTTIMATE a. (in and lei^ilimn^^ 
Latin.) Unlawfully licgotlcn ; no* begotten 
in wedlock (^('leavefaad). 

ILLEGl'TIMATELY.-,?//. \otin wedlock. 

ILLEGITIMA'TION. (from HhgitU 
mate.) The state of one not begotten in 
wedlock, 

ILLFiH, a river of Germany, wliieh rise^i 
in Tirol, runs through Suabia, and tails into 
the Danube at Ulin. 

1LLF/V5ABLE, a. (terer, French ) What 
cannot be levied or exacted (Hale) 

ILLFA VOUUKl). a. Deformed {Shaks.) 

JLLFA'VOUHEDLY. ad. With deformitv. 

ILLFA'VOUREDNESS. s. Delormily. 

ILLTBEKAL. a {iHiheraUs^ Latin.) 1. 
Not noble; not ingenuous {king Chtnles). 
2. Not munificent; not generous; sparing 
{Woodward). 

ILLIBEK AXITY. i, (from 1. 

Meanness of mind. 2, Farsimony; nig- 
gardliness {Baeon). 

ILLTBEBALLV. ad. (from illiberal.) Dis- 
ingenuously ; meanly {Decay of Fiety). 

ILLICIT, a. {illicUitSy Latin; illicUe^ Fr.) 
Unlawful ; as, an illicit trade. 

ILLl'ClUM. Aniseed-trec, In botany, a 
genus of the class polyandria, order polygy- 
nia. C aly X six-leas ed ; petals twenty-seven i 
capsules numerous, disposed in a ring, two- 
valved, one-seeded. Two species. 

l.I. Anisatum. Inner-petaUliniar-subulate; 
aggregate, obovatc leaves; yellow flowcis. 
A native of Japan and China. 

2. I. Floridanum. inner-petals laucco- 
late. A native of Florida; with red and 
exquisitely odorous flowers 

lb ILLFGHTEN. r. M, (in and lighten.) 
To enlighten ; to illuminate (Baleigh). 

ILLIMITABLE, a. {innadlimes^ Latin.) 
That cannot be bounded or hraited (.Brown), 

ILLI'MITABLY. ad. (from iUimilable.) 
Without susci^iibihty of bounds. 

ILLTMITED. tf. {iUiniitf^ French.) Un- 
hounded; interminable. 

ILU^^MITEDNEhh- #. (from illimiled^ 
Exemption from all bounds {Clarendon.) 

ILLINOIS, a large river ot North Ame. 
rica, which rises in the western territory, 
near the south end of lake Michigan, and 
taking a S. W. course, falls into the Missis- 
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sippi. Between the Illinois and the Ohio is 
the country of a noted Indian nation, called 
the Illinois. 

ILLITERATE, a. {illUeralut, Latin.) 
Unlettered; untaught ; unlearned {Wotton)» 

ILLVTERATENESS. s. (from illiterate.) 
Want of learning; ignorance of science 

ILLFTERATURE. s. {In and lileraturc.) 
Want of learning ( Aylifft ) . 

riLNESS. s. (trom tlL) I. Badness or 
incotnenience of any kind, natural or moral 
(fjO(ke). 2. Sickness; malady; disorder of 
health (<'te//y). S Wickedness ( //A 

ILLNA'Tl'BE .v {ill and natun .) Ha- 
bitual malevolence; want of humanity 
{South). 

1 LLX \'TL' RED. o (from illuature ) 1 . 

Habitually malevolent; wanting kindne.ss or 
good-will ; nuschievoiis {^outh). 2. Unlracl- 
able; not yieliliiig to cultuie. 

ILL\ V TUREDLY. ad (fiom 
In a peevish frow ard manner. 

ILLN A'TU R KDX F.SS. #. (from tllnalurcd.) 
Want of a Kindly disposition. 

ILIiO'GU'Al#. ti. (in and logieal.) 1. Ig- 
norant or negligent 'of the rules of reason- 
ing {Walton).^ 2. Contrary to the rules of 
reason {D. ofP.) 

ILLO'GICALLY. ad. {homillogieaf.) I» 
a manner contrary to the laws of argument. 

To ILLIT'DE. V. a. {illudo^ Latin.) To 
deceive ; to mock {Spenser). 

To ILLU'ME. V. a. {Uluruiner^ French.) 

1. To enlighten; to illuuninate (Shakspearei, 

2. To brighten; to skd<6rn { I homson). 

ILLUMINATI. The name of a secret 

society, or order, in Germany^ and other 
coiiiitrics on the continent, whose professed 
object was to propagate the purest princi- 
ples of virtue; but whose real intention, it 
IS said, was to subvert every established go- 
vernment and religion. If ever such society 
did exist, it is now extinct ; and wo have no 
wish to excite horrid emotions by a recital 
of any of the stories which have been told 
respecting it, or its members. , 

ILLUMINATING, a kiui-Sl mimatare. 
painting, anciently much practised for il- 
lustrating and adorning books. T* si^s the 
writers of books, there were artists whose 
profession was to ornament and paint manu- 
scripts, who were called illuminators: the 
writers of books fiisi finished their part, 
and the illuminators emheUished them with 
ornamental letters and paintings. We fre- 
quently find blanks left in manuscripts for 
the illuminators, which were never filled 
up. Some of the ancient manuscripts are 
pit and burnished in a style superiot to 
later tiroes. Their colours were excellent^ 
and their skill in preparing them must haya 
been very great. 

The practice of introducing ornaments, 
drawings, emblematical figures, and even 
portraits, into manuscripts, is of great an- 
tiquity. Varro wrote the lives of seven 
hundred illustrious RomaoS,^ which he en- 
riched with their portraits, as Pliny attesta 
in his Natural History (lib. xxxv. cap. S« 
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Fomponius Attic^is, the friend of Cicero, 
wns me author of a work on the actions of 
the great men among tlic Hom^si, which 
he ornamented with their portrait®, a» ap- 
peara in his Life by Cornelius Nepos (cap* 
18.) But these works have not been trans- 
mitted to posterity. There arc, however, 
many precious documents remaining, which 
exhibit the advancement and decline of the 
arts in different ages and eounti les. These- 
inestiinahlc paintings and illiimiimtions dis- 
play fhc manners, customs, habits, eccle- 
siastical, civil, and military, weapons and 
instruments of war, utensils and architec- 
ture ot the ancients ; they arc of the greatest 
use in liiustrating many important facts rc- 
hithe to the history of the limes in which 
Itiey were executed. In these treasures of 
antiquity arc pieserved a great ntfWtfbcr of 
specimens ot (irccian and Roman art, which 
were executed before the arts and sciences 
fell into neglect and contempt. The manu- 
scripts containing these specimens form a 
valuable part of the riches preserved in the 
piincipal libraries of Europe: the Royal, 
Cottonian, and Hurleian libraries, as also 
those ill the two universities in England, the 
Vatican at Rome, the Imperial at Vicuna, 
tile National at Paris, St. Mark's at Venice, 
and many others. 

A very ancient manuscript of Genesis, 
whicJi was in tlie Cottonian library, and 
almost destroyed by a tire in 17^1, contained 
two hundred and fifty curious paintings 
m water colours. Twenty-one fragments, 
which escaped the fire, are engraven by the 
society of antiquaries of London. Several 
spceimciis of curious paintings also appear 
in Lainbecius’s catalogue ot the imperial 
library at Vienna, particularly in vol. iii. 
where forty-eight drawings of nearly equal 
antiquity witli those in the Cottonian library 
are engraven; and several others may he 
found in various catalogues of the Italian 
libraries. The drawings in Uie Vatican Vir- 
gil, made in the fourth century, before the 
arts were entirill^sJteglectod^ illustrate the 
different subjects treated of by the Homan 
poet. A min'ature drawing is prefixed to 
each of the Gospels brought over to Eng- 
land by SU Augustin in the sixth century, 
which IS presei!ved in the library of Corpus 
Christ! CoUege, Gambnd|^; in the com- 
partmeois of those drawings arc depicted 
representations several transactions in 
each gospel. The curious drawings and 
elaboiile ornaments in St, CuthberPs gospels 
iOaulei hj St. Ethelwaid, andl now in the Cot- 
tonian fihrary^ exhibit a striking specimen 
of the elate of the arts in England in the 
seventh cOntury* The same may be ob- 
served with respect to the drawings in the 
ancient copy of the four gospels preserved 
in the cathedral church ,of Litchfield, and 
those in the Codex Ru^worthiamis in the 
Bodleian libraiy at Oxford. The life of St. 
Paul the hermit, now remaining in Corpus 
Christ! CoUege> Cambridge (G, %.) affords 
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an example of the style of drawing and orw 
naincntmg letters in England in the eighth 
ccnLuiy ('and the copy of Prudentius’s 
comachia m the Cottonian library (Clcop. 
c. 8.) exhibits the style, of drawing in Italy 
in the ninth century. Of the tenth century 
there are Roniiui drawings of a singular 
kind in the Harloian library S820.) 
No. 5280, 1802, and 43i, in the same library, 
contain specimen!* of ornamented letters, 
which arc to be found in Irish manuscripts 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth century. 
Without mentioning others, we may ob- 
serve that Mr. Strutt has given the public 
an opportunity of forming some judgment 
of llie degree of delicacy and art with which 
these ilium mat ions w'erc executed, by pub- 
lishing print* of a piodigious number of 
them, in his “ Regal and Ecclesiastical An- 
tiquities ot England,” and “ View of the 
Customs, &c. ot Knglund.” In the first of 
these works wc are presented with the ge- 
nuine portraits, in miniatme, of ail the 
kings, and several of the queens of England, 
from Edward the Confessor to Heniy VII. 
nioslly in their crowns and royal robes, to- 
gether With the porliails of many other eiiii- 
iieriL persons ol both sexes. The illumiiui- 
tors and painters ot this period seem to have 
been in possession of a considerable number 
of colouring materials, and to have kiiowm 
the arts ot preparing and mixing them, so 
as to ionii a great variety of colours: for in 
the specimens of their iiiini'dture paintings 
tint me sliil extant, we perceive not only 
the five primary colours, but also vaiious 
combmations of them. Though Mr. Strutt 
prints do not exhibit the bright and vivid 
coJoiiis of the originals, they give u.s equally 
a view, not only ot the persons and dresses 
of our ancestors, hut also ot their customs, 
manners, ails, and eniplovnients, their arms, 
ships, houses, furniture, cS:;c. and enable us 
to judge of their skill in drawing. The 
figures in thosi* painliiigs are often stiff and 
formal; hut the oinamcnts are in general 
fine and delicaUs and the colours clear and 
bright, part iculaiTy the gold and azure. In 
some of tlle^e liiumiiiations llie passions ait* 
blroiifrly painted. After the introduction of 
printing, this elegant art of illuminating 
gradually declined, and at length was qiiit<* 
neglected. 

7o ILL U' MINE, v. a. French.) 

1. To enlighten; to supply with light (A////.) 

2. To decorate; to adorn {Pope). 

7b ILLU'MINATE. V. e • {illuminer. It.) 

1. To enlighten; to supply with light 

2. To adorn with featai lamps or honlires. 

3. To enlighten intellectually with know- 
ledge or grace iSamf^s), 4. To adoin with 
pictures or initial letters of various coloursr. 
5. To illustrate {fFatts). 

ILLUMINA'TION. s. {illuminalio, Latin.) 
1. The act of supplying with light. 2. That 
which- givea light (HelelgA). 3. Festallighta 
hung out as a token of joy (Drydea). 4. 
BrighlAesii splendour {Feltin). 5. Ittfuriou 
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of intellectaal light; knowledge ef gr^ce 
(Hookei')* 

tu.tJMHfATioJ», circle of. See Cihcle. 

ILLU'MIN ATI VE. a.^illumnatif. French.) 
Httiring the power to give light {Di^by)^ 

ILLUMINATOH. s. (from illuminate.) 
1. One who gi^es light. One whose bu- 
siness it is lo decorate books with pictures 
at the beginning of chapters (Felton). 

JLLVMJ'SEDy iLLtMiwATr, a church 
IcriTi, anciently applied to such persons as 
had received baplisni. Thm name was oc- 
casioned by a ceremony in the baptism of 
adults; which consisted in putting a lighted 
taper in the hand of the person baptised, as 
a symbol of the faith and grace he had re- 
ceived in the sacrament. 

Illvmived, iUuminaii^ is also the name 
of a sect of heretics, who sprang up in hpain 
about the year J 57 5, and were called by the 
Spaniards I^/M/7/^r/idb^. Their principal doc- 
trines were, that by moans of a sublime man- 
ner of prayer, which they had attained to, 
they entered into so perfect a state, that 
they had no occasion fur ordinances, sacra- 
ments, nor good works ; and that they could 
give way even to the vilest actions without 
sin, 

ILLU'SION, «, (illusion Latin,) Mockery ; 
false show ; counterfeit appearance ; error 
(Shalc$peare). 

ILLU'SIVE. a. (from illmu»^ Latin,) De- 
ceiving by false show (Blackmore). 

ILLirsORY. «. (iUusoire, French.) Dc- 
ccjving; fraudulent (Locke), 

To ILLU'STKjtTE. y, a. (illustriOy Latin.) 
J. To hrightrn with light. 2. To brighten 
with honour (Milton), 3, To explain; to 
dear; to elucidate (Brown), 

ILLUSTliA'TIOIV. s. (from illustrale,) Ex- 
planation; elucidation; exposition (L^Eh* 
(range), 

ILLU'STRATIVE. (from illuslratc,) 
Having the quality of elucidating or clear- 
ing (Brown), 

ILLUSTRATIVELY, ad, (from i7/iisfra- 
tive.) By way of explanation (Brown), 

ILLU'STRIOU?. a, (iilrntrisy Latin . ) Con- 
spicuous; noble; eminent for excellence 
(bouth,) 

ILLUSTRIOUS, iLiiVSTRih, was hereto- 
fore, in the Roman empire, a title of hon- 
our peculiar to people of a certain rank. 
It was first given to the most distinguished 
ttinbng the knights, who had a right to bear 
the latus clayus*. afterwards those were 
Entitled illustrious who held the first rank 
among those called honorati ; that is, the 
prefect! pretorii, prefect] urbis, treasurers, 
comiteS) Ac. There were, however, diffe- 
V^At degree! among the illustriouA: as in 
l^in &ey have grandees of the first and 
second class, so in Rome they had their 
illuflrei, whom they called great, majores ; 
and idheri less, called illustres minores. 
For iManee, the prmfbcttts prsetorii, was a 
degree ^Mow the matter of the offices, 

though they Rfre both Ulustrei, Thd 
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Novels of Valentiniaa distinguish as far a* 
five kinds of illustres; among whom, the 
illustres administratores bear the first 
rank. 

ILLU'STRIOUSLY. ad, (from illustriout.) 
Conspicuously ; nobly ; eminently (Pope), 

ILLU'STRJOUSNESS. .. (from illmtrU 
om,) Eminence; nobility; grandeur. 

ILLYRICUM, (Solum perhaps under* 
stood) Livy, Herodian, St. Paul; called 
Illyris by the Greeks, and sometimes Illyria: 
the country extending from the Adriatic to 
Pannonia thus called. Its boundaries are 
variously assigned. Pliny makes it extend 
in length from the river Arsia to the DrU 
nius thus including Liburnia to the west, 
and Dalmatia to the east: which is also the 
opinion of Ptolemy. The country is now 
called ^clavonia, 

ILMINi^LER, a town in Somersetshire, 
with a market on Saturday. Lat. 50. 55. 
Lon. 2. 5i. W. - 

ILSLEY, East, a town in Berkshire, with 
a market on Wednesday^ Lat. 51. 32. N. Lon. 
1. 12. W. 

I LSTllO P, a town of Sweden, in W . Goth- 
land. Lat. 57.23. N. Lon. U. 51.E. 

TM. Contracted for I am, 

IM is used commonly, in composition, 
for in before mute letters. What is im in 
Latin, when it is not negatii^ is often em 
in French ; and our writeraj|U the Latin 
or French occurs to their AML use im 
or em, 

TMAGB. s. (image, Ftem&i^Umago, La- 
tin). I, Any corporeal representation, ge- 
nerally a statue { a picture (Jfoaik), 2. An 
idol ; a false god ( Ckron-J. 3, A copy ; 
representation ; likeness (Skakopeare), 4, 
.Semblance; show; appearance (Ifhaksp). 
5. An idea ; a representation of any thing 
to the mind (fVatU), 

To rM[AG£.||li a, (from the noun). To 
copy by thefatiey; to inline (Braden), 

IMAGE, in optics, is fKe appearance of 
an object made either by renection or re- 
fraction. In all plane mirrors, the image is 
of the same magnitude the object, and 
it appears as far behind the mirror as the ob- 
ject IS before it, In convex mirrors, the 
image appears less than the o^ect; and 
farther distant from the centre Ot the con- 
vexity, than from the point of refiection. ^ By 
the following rule, the diameter of an image 
projected in the base of a convex mirror, 
may be found, As"^ the distance of the 
object from the mirror is to the dtslaiioe 
from the image to the glass, so if the 4ia* 
meter of the object to the diameler ef the 
image.” 

Image also signifies an artificial repfesen- 
tation performed by man ; as ifi fmaling, 
sculpture, and the like,<^ln nhich seaid 
the word is now generally used in ipeakhig 
of things holy, or imogtimd to be so. 

The noble Romans preserved the imagei 
ofebeir ancestors ivilli a grent dell of care 
mi ooiitemi and hud them eariied inpro« 
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^sion at their funerals and triumphs f these 
were commonly made of wax, or wood; 
jlhough sometimes of marble, or brans. 
They placed them in the vebtihulcs of their 
houses 5 and they were to stay there, even 
if the houses brtppeiicd to be sold, it being 
accounted impiu^"* to displace them. Ap- 
pius Claudius was the first who brought 
them into the temples, in the year of Rome 
S59, ami he added inscriptions to them, 
shewing the origin of the persons repre- 
sented, and their brave and virtuous at- 
chieveraents. 

The use and adoration of images, are 
things that have hccii a long time contro- 
verted in the world. 

It IS plain, from the practice of the pri- 
mitive church, recorded by the earlier 
ialher«., that Christians, for the fifVl* three 
ecnUii ics after Christ, and the greater part 
of the fourth, neither worshipped images 
nor used tJiem in their worship. Hosiever, 
thegreatiM* nart of the Popish divines main- 
tain, that the use and worship of images 
were as ancient as the Christian religion 
itself: to prove this, they allege a decree, 
said to liave been made in a council held by 
the Apostles at. Antioch, commanding the 
faithful, that they may not err about the 
object of their worship, to make images of 
CJitji^t and ^rship them. Baron, ad ann. 
102. But nAotice is taken of this decree, 
till 700 after the Apostolic times, 

afier tho Mjj^te about imilges had com- 
menced. Tl^ilirst instance that occurs in 
any credible author of images among Chris- 
tians, is that, recorded by TertuUian de 
Pudicit. c. 10. of certain cups, or chalices, 
as Bcliarmine pretends, on winch was re- 
presented tboj^rable of the good shepherd 
carrying tfap lost sheep on his shoulders ; 
but this i^VUiice only proves, .that the 
church, aft'lhat yme, think emble- 

matical figures lidawfial^i^amcnts of cups 
pr chalices. AtiRher insis^ce is taken from 
EusrilimiK, Hist. £ccl.*fib. vii. cap. IH. who 
says, that m hit time Biere were to be seen 
two brass statues in the city of Paneas or 
Caesarea Philippi i the one of a woman on 
hier knees, with her arms stretched out^ 
the other of a man over against her, with 
|its hand extended to receive her: these 
Itatues were said to be the images of our 
wieur, add the woman whom he cured 
pf an issue of bipod. Prom tiie foot of the 
Statue^ Tepreseutiug our Saviour, says the 
hhrtorian, imrung up an pxotic plant, which 
as soon as Hgrew to touch the border of 
him fanuenlt was said to cure all sorts of 
BusebfUs, howeverj vouches 
pone of thesethings » aay, he supposes that 
|he womm who erected this statue of our 
Baviour wasm pagan, and anerfiies si to a 
custom. 

use of im^es in churches as oraa- 
ineiiliiy was first introduced hy ncnne'Chrts- 
tiaiis ia Spain^ mthe lM|^amiigof the fourth 
4;ttii^ncf 4 ^hut the practice was caodenitted 
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a dangerous innovation, in a council 
held at Eiiberis in 305. Bpiphanius, In a 
letter preserved by Jerom, tom. ii. ep. g, 
beats strong testimony against images, and 
may be considered as one of the first Icono- 
clasts. The custom of admitting pictures 
of saints and martyrs into the churches, for 
this was the first source of ima^e-worship, 
was rare in tlie latter end of the fourth cen* 
tury; but became common in the fifth: 
however, they were still eonsidered only as 
ornaments; and evep in this view, they 
met with veiy considerable opposition. In 
the following century the custom of thus 
adorning churclics became almost um>ersal, 
both in the East and West. 

The Lutherans condemn the Calvinists for 
breaking the images in the churches of the 
Catholics, looking on it as a kind ol sacri- 
lege; and yet they condemn the Honiaiiists 
(who are professed image-worshippers) an 
idolaters : nor can tlicsc last keep pace with 
the (xrceks, who go far beyond Ihain in this 
poiiil ; which has occasioned abundance of 
disputes among them. 

iMsr.ii:, in Rhetoric, also signifies a lively 
description of any thing in a thscourse. 

Images iii discourse are defined, by Lon- 
ginus, to be, in general, any thoughts pro- 
per to produce evpressions, and which pre- 
sent a kind of picture to the mind. 

But, in the more limited sense, be says, 
images arc such discourses as come from us, 
when, by a kind of enthusiasm, or an extra- 
ordinary emotion of the soul, we seem Iq 
see the things whereof w^c speak, and pre ‘ 
sent them before the eyes of those who 
hear us. 

Images, in rhetoric, haie a very difiercnl 
use from what they have among the poets: 
the end principally proposed in poetry is, 
astonishment and surprise ; whereas the 
thing chiefly aimed at iii prose, is to paint 
things naturally, and to shew tJiem clearly. 
They have this, however, in common, that 
they both tend to move, each in its kind. 

I’^MAGERY. s. (fcom imoffe.) 1. Sensible 
representations; pictuiC^B; statues (Spenser), 
2. Show; appearance (Rogers). 3. Forms 
of the fancy ; false ideas ; imaginary phan- 
tasms (Atterburp). 4, Representations in 
writing (Dryden), 

IMA'GINABLE. a. (imaginMe^ French.) 
Possible to be conceived (iVleisen). 

IMA'GINANT. o, f t'Miogfnuiif, French.) 
Imagining; forming ideas (Beeon). 

IMA'GIMARY. «• (finsgfaaire, French.) 
Fancied; visionary; existing only in the 
imagination (AalMgA). 

IMAGINARY wantities, or Impossible 
Quantiti^ in Algebra, are the even roots 
of negative quantities ; which expresfianl 
are imaginary^ or knposstble, or opposed 

to real quantities; as y"— no, or 

For, as every even power of any quwtitjf 
whateveir, whether positive or negative, is 
positive; or has the sign -H. because + by 
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+1 or — by — give equally + ; from hence 
it follows that every even power, as the 
square for instance, which is negative, or 
having the sign — , has no possible root; 
and therefore the even foots of such powers 
or quantities are said to be impossible or 
Imaginary. The mixf expressions arising 
from Tniagmary quantities joined to read 
ones, arc also Imaginary; as a — — aa, 

or A + 1 / — Off . 

The arithmetic of these Imaginary quan- 
tities has not ;yet been generally agreed 
upon ; viz. as to the operations of multipli- 
cation, division, and involution ; some 
authors giving the results with4 , and others 
on the contrary with the negative sign — . 
Perhaps in order to avoid both error and 
inconsistency, an impossible quantity ought 
to be separated into two factors, one of 

which isv^— 1, and the other a possible 

quantity; thus 1 / — 1 X t/ff. Then 
in multiplying two impossible quantities 
together, the impossible parts are not I 0 
be multiplied together by the common rule 
for SriiDs, but by taking off Ibe sign. 

Thus, V' — fl X v' — i==\/ — lX\/<iXi/ — lx 

X \/ 

Sometimes these iinagmary quantities arc 
found to expedite demonstrations, and in- 
deed, may often he of service in the dis- 
e^ery of truth, when a more rigid analysis 
caiinotbo obtained : admitting then, that 111 
imskilfiil hands these quantities have intro- 
duced a disgusting jargon and air of mystery 
into maiheinatics, it ought to be considered 
whether this incidental inconvenience is net 
more than counterhainneed by their real 
utility ; and if this should be the case, 
mathematicians will be justified in not en- 
tirely rejecting imaginary quantities. 

Imaf'inary Hoohj of an equation, are 
those roots or values of the unknown quan- 
tity in uu equation, which contain some 
Imaginary quantity. So the roots of the 
equation jtj? + <10 = 0, are the two Iroagi** 
nary quantities + ^ — n a and — a a, 
or 4 fl v' -1 and — a y/ 1 ; and the three 
roots of the equation 1 = 0, or jr^=I, 


are land 


- 1 4 1 / -3 


✓ -3 


the first real, and the two latter Imaginary, 
Sometimes too the real root of an equation 
ma^ be expressed by Imaginary quantities; 
as in the irreducible case ot cubic equations, 
when the root is expressed by Cardanos rule; 
and that happens whenever the equation 
has no Imaginary roofs at all ; but when it 
has two Imaginary roots, then the only real 
root if expressed by that rule in an Imagi- 
nary form. 

The diseoxery of the number of impossi- 
ble or imagtnaf y roots, in an equation, has 
given great trouble to algebraists : hitbertn, 
their rcsearcfaei have not been attended 
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with any great succe.s.s. In a cubic eqtia* 
tiona‘3 — q.c4r=0, two roots arc im.'iginary 

r- . 

or not, according as is positive or 

negative. A biquadratic, - rqc=^4»’>c4 
tf=0, has two impossible lOflA when two 


roots of the equation 45? ^”*4 s, 

y— r^=0, are impos.Mble; and all its roots 
sire impossible, when the roots of this cubic 
aio all possible, and 2 of them negative, 
Sir Isaac Newton's rule, given in his Univ. 
Arith. is geiuTal and easily applied, but it 
vull not always detect imaginary roots: 
the proof also* IS defective; as it docs not 
exiend to that part of the rule which 
respects the number of imaginary loots. 
!t may, however, be thus far depended 
upon, that it never shews those loots, but 
when tiler re some such in the proposed 
equation, I’hc leader who is desirous of 
being well acquainted w^ . the nature of 
imaginary roots, will do well to consult 
Newton\, Macbrjrin’s, and Wood’s Algebra; 
also Wanng's Mkli. Algcbr. Cap. 2, where 
this subject is treated pretty largely. 

IMAGINA'TION. s, (imaginaHOy Latin.) 
1. Fancy: the power of forming ideal pic- 
tures ; the power of representing things 
absent to one’s self or others 2. 

Conception ; image of the mind ; idea. 3. 
(!oiiirivaiice ; scheme (Lem)* 4, An un- 
solid or fanciful opinion (Locke)* 

Imvoination, considered metaphysically, 
is a complex power, it includes conception, 
or simple apprehension, winch enables us 
to form a notion of thosO; former objects 
of prereption, or of knolsledge, out of 
which we are to make a seliiftioii ; abstrac- 
tion, which separates the materials 

from the qualities and circow^hnees which 
are connected with them in itture, and 
judgment and taste direct their^^ombtna- 
tioii. To these powers we may nM, that 
particular habit of association to which 
give the name of fancy, it is this which 
presents to our choice all the different ma- 
terials which are subservient to the efforts 
of imagination, and which may therefore he 
considered as forming the groundwork of 
poetical gemu.s. 

None of the mental faculties exhibit such 
interesting and diversified phienomena, as 
that of the imagination, ^ While this pow- 
erful agent is restraineu within due limits, it 
is of the utmost service, and furnishes the 
most exalted delights. On the contrary, no 
sooner are the boundaries of thq luuqrining 
faculty transgressed, than we are iuVotimta- 
rily led to submit to this dreadful tyrant, 
who is capable not only of distaibing our 
repose and happiitets, but even of depriving 
his victims of life. Hence, it shtmld be one 
of the most necessary mavj™ of intellectual 
nature, always to guard against this for- 
midable power ; and to regulate its recipro- 
cal influence 1 so that we may maintatu n 
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f attain superiority. Bui, in order to evince 
the e^>Skeutlai nece.»iiity of udoptin^ this rule 
of practical life, and at the same time to dc- 
nioiibiralc th** d. attcndiiij^ the iiej^lect 
of it, esptic* .y to \ oiitli, we shall quote an 
instance related hy Professor Ilufcland. 

A student i'J Jena, about id 3 ears of a^e, 
havings a weak and irritable nervous frame, 
hut in other respects healthy, left his apart- 
ments during twilijrht, and suddenly return- 
ed with a pale, dismal coimtciiaiice $ assur- 
ingr his companion that he was doomed to 
die in 36 hours, or at nine o'clock in the 
mornino; of the second day. This sudden 
change of a cheerful young mind naturally 
alarmed his friend; but no explanation was 
given of its cause. Kvery attempt at ridi- 
culing this whimsical notion was 'fPitiilcss ; 
and he persisted 111 affirming that his death 
was certain and inevitable. numerous 
circle of his fellow-students soon assembled, 
with a view to jspel those gloomy ideas, 
and to convince him of his folly, by aigu- 
ments, satire, and mirth. 11c remained, 
however, unshaken in his strange convic- 
tion; being apparently inanimate in their 
company, and expressing his indignation at 
the trolics and witticisms applied to his pe- 
culiar aituation* Nevertheless, it was con- 
jectured thtti t calm repose during the night 
would produce a more favourable change tn 
his fancy I but sleep was banished, and the 
approacktni^ dissolution engrossed his at- 
tention during the nocturnal hours. Early 
next morning, he sent for Professor Hufe- 
land, who found him employed in making 
arrangements for his burial; taking an af- 
fectionate leayc of his friends; and on the 
point of coMtlding a letter to his father ; 
in which heJ^noiiiiGed the fatal catastrophe 
that was spaMtly to happen. iMler exaiiiin- 
iug his ,i$atdttion of mind and body, the 
Profei(iq§ eould discover no remarkable de- 
viation' from his usual state of health, ex* 
reptiog a small contracted pulse, a pale 
cpuUiteiiattce, dull or drowsy eyes, and cold 
extremities: these symptoms, however, siif- 
Aciently indicated a general spasmodic ac- 
tion of the nervous system, which also ex- 
mrtedits influence over the mental faculties. 
The most serious reasoning on the subject, 
imd ah the philosophical and medical elo- 
^uoiice of Dr. Hufeiand, had not the desired 
^eetf and, though the student admitted 
that there might be no ostensible cause of 
death discoverable, yet this very circum- 
stance vhu pectiliar to his case ; and such 
was his inexorable destiny, that he must die 
next moming, without any visible morbid 
symptnms* Tn this dUemma, Dr. H. pro- 
posed to treat him at a patient Politeness 
induced the latter to accept of such offer, 
hut he asiiitred the physician, that medicines 
would not operate. As no time was to be 
lost, there being only 84 hours left for his 
life, H« deemed ^ proper to direct such 
xemedtea as prove powerful eicnitants, in 
order to rouse the vital energy of his pupil. 


and to relieve him from his captivated 
laiicy. Hence he prescribed a strung eme- 
tic and purgative; ordered blisteis to be 
applied to bulb calves of the legs, and at 
the same time stimulaling clysters to be ad- 
ministereii. Q,uietiy submitting to the Doc- 
tor's treatment, he observed, that bis body 
being ah ead > half a corpse, afl means of re- 
covering it would be in vain. Indeed, Dr, 
IL was not a little surprized, on his repeat- 
ing his visit in thcpYemiig, to learn that the 
eiiiclic had not, or hut very little, operated; 
and that the blisters had not even reddened 
the skin. Now the case became more seri- 
ous; and the supposed vu-tini of death be- 
gan to triumph over the incrcdulit) of the 
Professor, and his friends. Thus circum- 
stanced, iW. H. perceived, how deeply and 
destructively that mental spasm must have 
acted on the bod) , to proaucc a degree of 
insensibility from which the worst conse- 
quences might be apprehended. All the in- 
quiries into the origin of this singular be- 
lief, had hitherto been unsuccessful. Now 
only, he disclosed the secret to one of hi;* 
intimate friends, namcl 3 , that on the preced- 
ing evening he had met with a white figure 
in the passage, which nodded to him, and, 
in the same moment, he heard a v oicc ex- 
claiiunig j “ the day aiftcr to-morrow, at nine 
o'clock m the morning, thou shall die." — 
He continued to scltle his domestic affairs; 
made his will ; minutely appointed his fune- 
ral ; aud even desired hi.s triends to scud for 
a clergyman; which request, however, was 
counteracted. Night appeared ; andliebi*- 
gan to compute the hours he had to live 
till the ominous next morning . his anxiety 
evidently increased with the striking of 
every clock within hearing. Dr. H. was 
not without apprehension, when he recol- 
lected instances in which mere imagination 
had produced melancholy effects. But, as 
every thing depended on procrastinating, 
or retarding that hour in which the event 
was predicted ; an4 on appeasing the tem- 
pest of a perturbed imagination, till reason 
had again obtained the ascendancy, he re- 
solved upon the following happy expedient- 
Having a complaisant patient, who refused 
not to take the remedies prescribed for him 
(because he seemed conscious of the superior 
agency of his mind over that of the bod) ). 
Dr, hI had recourse to laudnpuin, comliijicd 
with the extract of heii4iane : 20 drops of 
the former, and two grains of the latter, were 
given to the youth, nrith such effect, that he 
fell into a profound sleep, from which he 
did not av^ane till eleven o’clock on the next 
morning. Tbus, the prognosticated fatal 
hour elaptedi and hU friends waiting to 
welcome the bashful patient, who had agree- 
ably disappointed them, turned the whole 
affair ii^ lidicule. The first question, 
however, after recovering from this artin- 
cial sleep, ^as, “ what is tlie hour of the 
morning r* On being informed that his pre- 
sages bad not been verified hy experience, 
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tic wurcd the company that all Ihtesc Iran* 
factions appeared hiU af» a dream. After 
that time he lofni? en io>cd a^oodstate df 
Itealthf and was completely cured of a mor- 
bid imagination. 

IMA'GINATIVE. a. (im4tffinai(f^ French.) 
Fantastic; full of iinagination (Tajflor). 

To IMA'GINE. i». a. {imoginor^ French.) 
i. To fancy; to paint in the mind {hockey 
g. To scheme; to contrive (Psa/ms^ 
IMA'GINER. s. (from imagine,) One who 
forms ideas {Bacon). 

IMAM, or Iman, a minister in the Maho- 
metan church, answering to a parish priest 
among us. 

IMANS, in ancient geography, the largest 
mountain of Asia, and a part of Taurus, 
from which the whole of India runs off into 
avast plain, resembling Egypt. Poslcllus 
thinks it is the Sepkarof Scripture. 
IMBAHGO. See Embargo. 

TMBE'CILE. (imbenliB„ Latin,) Weak; 
feeble ; wanting strength of eiGier mind or 
body. 

To Imbb'ctli!. V. 04 {te0m the adj. and 
corruptly u rilten em^xle,) To weaken a 
slock or fortune by clandestine cxpcnces 
KTagflor). 

IMBECILITY, s. {imbeeiUUL French.) 
Weakness ; feebleness of mina or body 
{Hooker). 

IMBEH, in 7 .oology. See ColVmjbus. 

To IMBEBE. a, (iuMo, Latin.) 1. 
To drink in ; to draw in {Swift)... 2. l‘o ad- 
mit into the mind (fFalls). 3. To drench; 
to soak; to imbue (Aetr^eni). 

IMBTBER. s. {irom imbibe.) That which 
drinks or sucks (Jrbulhnot). 

IMBIBrnON. f. {imbibUion, Fr.) The 
act of sacking or drinking in {Boyle). 

To IMBrXTEB. r. a. (from hiUer.) 1. 
To make bitter. To deprive of pleasure ; 
td make unhappy {jlddibon). S. To exas- 
perate. 

IMBLOC A'TION, in the middle ages, the 
raising a heap of stones over the dead bodi^ 
of excommunicated persons. 

To IMBO'DY. V. a, (from My.) 1. To 
condense to a body. S. fo invest with mat- 
ter; to make fcorporeal {Dtyddn). S. To 
bring together intq on« mass or company ; 
to incorporate {Shakspeare)., 4. To enclose. 
Improper {fToodwar^. 

jfb Imbo'dy V. n. To unite into oil^ mass ; 
to coalesce {Miiton. Locke), 
fb IMBOTL. V. n, (from ML) To ex- 
estuate, to effervesce: not in use (i^penscr). 

To IMBOXDEN. ti. a, (from kdki.) To 
raise i 0 4MniMeac«; to encourage. (SbaAr.) 

To IMBCrSOII. V. a. (from boiom.) 1. 
To bold mitfete bosom; tocoverfowBywith 
tbeMik of garment {Miimy «. To 
admit taUm boirt^or to affbetton {Mmfi. 

ffr flfBO'W- fo 
oadiNOf tookWiM {Ouakfeat#)^ 
n imow. 9, 4M {ftmtm.) 

wvMik {mm)i 
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To IMBO'WER. v.a. (from Joicer.') To 
cover with a bower; to shelter with trees' 
{Thomson). 

IMBOWMENT. 6-. (from imbow.) Arch ; 
vault (Bacon). 

To IMBRA'NGLE. v.a. To entangle. A 
low Word (Hudibran). 

IMBlilCA'RlA. In botany, a genus of 
the clas's pentandria, order monogynia. Pe- 
tals five ; stigma capitate ; capsule covered 
with the calyx, two-celled, many-seeded. 
Two species: natives of New f^outh Wales. 

IMBHl'CATE. Inibricatus. In botany. 
Lying o\ercarh other, like tiles on a roof. 
Applied to leases and their serratures, in 
the bud ; or, a term in foliation, lo the stem, 
when covered with scales: tcctus, ut nudus 
nun apparent, to the calyx, as in Uieracium, 
Souchus, and other Syngenesia, to the spike, 
having iloweis so close as to press over each 
other, ^^ome use tiled; a term that can 
hardly |mss. Imbricate is also a term em- 
ployed in zoology and other branches of na- 
tural history ih the sameSbnsC. 

IMBRICATION, s. {imbrex, Lat.) Con- 
cave indenture {Derham). 

IMBllO, an island in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, about 20 miles in circuit, U is moun- 
taiiioiiB and woody, with pleaty of game. 
Lat. 40. 10. N. Lon. 25. 44. 

To IMBHO'WN. v.a. (from 5fwivii.) To 
make brown; to darken; to obscure; to 
cloud {Pope). 

To IMHRU E. V. a. (from in and hrue.) 
1. To steep; to soak; to wet much or long 
{Qariesu). 2. To pourt to emit moisture; 
obsolete {SpeMor). 

To IMBHUTE. o, a; (frOjdi brute.) To 
degrade to brutality 

To Iubru'te. o. n. Toiiiilii|own to bru- 
tality {JHiltm). 

To IMBU E. V. a. {imM^^^lmn.) To 
tincture deep; to imbibe wift or 

die {Boyle)- 

To IMBU'RSE. V. a, {bout$o, Fr,) To' 
otock with money. 

IMPRETTA, acountiyitf Asi«, booE^ 
on tho north by Circaiaia, on the CMltgr * 
Persia, on the south by Oeorgta, smA' oE 
the west by MingreUa, about EO milfo Apm 
north to souths and nearly as muilr ftom 
east to west; the coimtnr is poor And mom^ 
tainous. The inhabitnits are in gah^nl 
wanderers and vagabonda: 
supply an army of 20, OOP mEa, chinlF ffpots 
at present it is but thinly peopledi fBxm on 
account of. the great mmer of oMUucM 
purchased by the Turks, and milBtfmMim 
onthemtolumish anauafly fofUieobpyamg 
men, betw^n to and SO yeaia of ngOk JTa# 
retl title of the prinee is Moppev thoMB ^ 
m^regatas to himsdtf tbatof Uag of iMfi- 
Thefe are butftwiwwnii EiiWmsdoilttw 
principal. > 

IMR^rUTITi fc 
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Worthy to be imitated ; deserving to be co- 
pied (Raleigh). 2. Possible to be imitated ; 
within reach of imitation (Jiter&ur^) 

To I'MITATE. v.a. (imiior, Latin.) 1. 
To copy; to endeavour to resemble# (Cotvl.) 

2. To counterfeit (Dry den). S. To pursue 
the course of a composition, so as to use 
parallel images and examples (Gay). 

IMITA'TION. $. (imUaiio, Latiti.) 1. The 
act of copying ; attempt to resemble. 2. 
That which is offered as a copy (Dryden). 

3. A method of translating looser than para- 
phrase, in which modern examples and il- 
lustrations are used for ancient, or domestick 
for foreign (I)ryden)\, 

Imiia'tiott, in music, a studied resem- 
blance of melody between the several pas- 
sages of the liarmonical parts of a*eo«iposi- 
tion ] a likeness in which only the motion, 
or the figure formed by the notes is imitat- 
ed, without preserving exactness in the cor- 
responding intervals by the rigorous rules 

of FUGUE and CANOlf. 

The term imitative is appropriated to that 
music which is composed in imitation of the 
effects of some of tne operations of imture, 
art, or human ^lassion ; as the rolling of 
thunder, swiftness of lightning, agitation of 
the sea, gurgling of streams, roaring -of 
beasts, warbling of birds, clashing of swords, 
explosion nf cannon ; and the tones of sor- 
row, love, jealousy, hatred, rcveiigfe, gayety, 
joy, exultation or triumph. Mofk, when 
thus employed, exerts some of its subtimest 
energies t tKnsports Us to the very scenes it 
describes, or kindles the feeling whose ex- 
pressions it copies# By the truth of its re- 
semblance, it poluti to our imagination 
whatever the j|enitts of the composer con- 
ceives, and ufSle it submits to its imitation 
the most Jhtiking and interesting circum- 
stances c^'Unture, touches the heait, and 
asserU itk^plre overoui* passions (Busby's 
Diet.Mu$). ^ ^ , 

This Just and able description of the do- 
minion of music over the soul, calls to our 
mind a welUknown passage of Pope's, in 
which the bleiried powers of music and poe- 
tre so iindy pourtrayed : 

** ttonshow Timoiheus’ varv’d lays surprise. 
And hi4 ulternate passions ml and rise# 
While, at each change the son of Libyan Jove 
Wow bttsmi With dory, and thermelts with 
iWve. 

Now his fierce eycswithjsparWingfury glow, 
Now sighs steal out, and tears begin to flow : 
Fefsians and Greeks 'like turns of nature 

found. 

And the world's victor stood subdued by 

• seund/’^ 

on 

IwitVtiov, in U ni endeavour 

he leciiobie a imnaker or wiriter in thois 
wMl nsfatd.to wUeh we propose 
ottfsdvcd ii pattern#. The first 
onMingteBhtaanik MM Cicero, 
werevei 7 dry and jejune, tiQthephedan to 
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imitate the Greeks, and then lbc> became 
their rivals. It is well known how closelr 
Virgil has imitated Homer in his ^neid, 
Hei!>iod 111 his Georgies, and Theocritus in 
his Eclogues. Terence copied after Me- 
nander; and Plautus after Bpicarmus, as we 
learn from Horace, lib. 11# Sp* ad August* 
who himself owes many of his beauties to 
the Greek lyric poets. Cicero appears, 
from many passages in his writings, to have 
imitated the Greek orators. Thus Quinti- 
lian says of him, that he has expressed the 
strength and sublimity of Demosthenes, the 
copiousness of Plato, and the delicacy of 
Isocrates. 

I'MITATIVE. a. (imilativus, Latin.) 1. 
Inclined to copy. 2. Aiming at resemblance. 

3. Formed after some original (Dryden), 
IMITA'TOR. s. (Latin; imitateur^ Fr.) 
One that copies another ; one that endea- 
vours to resemble another (Dryden). 

IMMA'CULATE# a. (immacuiatus, Latin.) 
1. Spotless; pure; undefiled (Bacon). 2. 
Pure; limpid (Shakspeare). 

To IMMA'NACLB# V. a. (from manacle.) 
To fetter ; to cdufiiid (*J/i7lon). 

IMMA'NB. a. (tmmanis^ Latin.) Vast; 
prodigiously great. 

riVlMANENT. a. (immanenU Fr.) Intrin- 
sic; inherent; internal (South). 

IMMA'NIFEST. a# (in and wiaf/ffest.) Not 
manifest; not plain: not in use (Brown). 

IMMA'NITY. i. (imanitas, Lat.) Barba- 
rity ; savageness (Skakspeare). 

IMMARCB'SSIBLE# a. (in and marcesco.^ 
Latin.) Unfading. 

IMMA'RTIAL. a. (in and martial.) Not 
warlike. 

To IMMA'SK# V. a. (in and mask.) To 
cover; to disguise (ShaJespeare). 

IMMATK'RIAL. a. (immateriely French-) 
1. Incorporeal; distinct from matter; void 
of matter (Hooker). 2. Unimportant; with- 
out weight; impertinent; without relation. 
Improper# 

IMMATERIALITY, s. (from immale- 
rial.) Incorporeityj distinctness from mat- 
ter (fVatis). 

IM MATE'S I ALLY. ad. (from immate- 
rial.) In a manner not depending upon 
matter. 

IMMATE'RIALI^ED". ad. (from in and 
materia^ Latin.) Distinct from matter ; in- 
corporeal (Glanville). 

iMMATK'KiALNES& k (from immaU- 
rial.) Distinctnessirom matter. 

IMMATE'HIATE. e. (in and materia, 
Latin.) Not cout1sti|i|t of matter; incorpo- 
real ; wanting body (£iran). 

IMMATtTHB. (immtOurus, Lat.) i. Not 
ripe, 2, N^ perfect I not arrived atfubess 
or completion' {Dryden). 3. Hasty ; early ; 
come topaaihemw the natural time (Ti^lor). 

IMMATimiULY. ed- Too soon; too 
early ; befeiw rineneasor completion. 

». (from ammeliiri#) 
IMMATURITY, / Unripmiessiiieein- 
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)»\ei«ne88 5 a state short of romplelion 
{Glanville). 

, IMMEAUrLlTV. (iffimealtifis, Latin.) 

Want of power to (•^rbuilwot). 

IMMEASURABLE, a. (iw and measure.) 
Immense; not to be measured; indefinitely 
extensive (Hooker). 

IMME'ASURABLY. ad, (fiom Immeasitre- 
abfe. ) liHincnsely ; beyond all measure 
(MUton), 

IMMECTIA'NIC AL. a. (in and mechanic 
val.) Not accordinjg to the laws of mecha> 
iiirs (Cheque), 

IMME'DIACY. «. (from immediate.) Per- 
sonal greatness; power of actin'^ without 
depcndance: not mdse, (iahak.) 

IMME'DIATE. a. (immediate French.) 
I . Beinff in sitfch a stale with respect to some- 
thing else as that ther^ is nothtng between 
them; proximate^ acting 
by second causes (j^bbol), 3. Instant ; pre- 
sent witli regard to time. (Shak.) 

' IMME DIATELY, ad. 1. Without the in- 
tervention of any other tause or event 
{South). 2. Instantly ; at the time present 5 
without delay. (Shak.) 

IMME'DIATENESS. s. (from immediate.) 
1. Presence with regard to tune. 2. Exemp- 
tion from^econd or intervening causes. 

IMME'DICABLE. a. (immeMeabiUs., Lat.) 
Not to be healed ; incurable (JtHIton). 

J MME^MOHABLE. a. (immemorabiUsj 
Lat.) Not worth remembering. 

IMMEMO'Hl AL. a. (i/wrne;wor/ff/, French.) 
Past time of memory ; so anuent that the 
beginning cannot be traced {Hale). 

In our law, all the time before the reign of 
Edward 11. is reckoned immemorial. 

IMMfi'NSE. a. (immense, French.) Unli- 
mited; unbounded; infinite (Grew). 

IMME'NSELY. ad. (from immerue.) Infi- 
nitely? without measure (Uentlest)- 
IMME'NSITY. (fiwwensllr, French.) Un- 
bounded greatness; infinity (Blackmore). 

IMMENSURABI'LITY. s. (from tmmcir- 
surable). Impossibility to be measured. 

IMME'NSUHABLK, a. (in and mensura- 
bilis, Latin.) Notto be incasured. 

IMMEB.. the most easterly island of all the 
New Hebrides in the South ^ca. it lies 
about four leagues from Tanna, and isabout 
five leagues in circuit. 

7b IMMF/IlGFi. r, a. (tmmergo, Latin.) 
To nUt under water, 

IMME'HIT. 8. (Immerito, Latin.) Want 
of worth ; want of desert (SuckUnff)- 

IbjMME'llSE. r. e. (immersus, liatin.) 
I. T6 put wider water. «. To sink or co- 
ver ddwi (fV^podward). 3. To keep in a 
state of tffimlestiial depression (Atterbur^), 
iMME'naw (Immersttf, Lat.) Buri^? 
entered ; nil* deep (Bacan). 

(imiAcrtfo, Latin.) 1. 

The ael^f 

tow thp {Amm). 2 . The sute of 

ihikkiklNdwirdiie iiirfhce of ik fiuid. 3. The 
iUbTi^ belsf^^ifWh^td pr lost in jany 
feapeet {Ju^urph 
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iMMn'nsioN, in agronomy, is applied to a 
star or planet, when so near the sun with le- 
gnrd to our ohserv ations, that it is enveiopod 
and hid in the rays of that luminary. The 
word also denotes the moment of the begin- 
ning of a lunar eclipse; or that of a solar 
eclipse ; or again, the b^inning of an 
eclipse, or an occultation, of either of Jupi- 

lMMETHd;DICAL. ir. (in smdmethadicat.) 
Confused ; being without regularity ; being 
without method (Addison). 

IMMFfTHO'Dli ALLY. ad. Without me- 
thod; without order. 

i MM f CTl ON (from iw wiiwgo, to discharge 
urine.) An involuntary discharge of unne. 

J'MMINENCE. s. (from imminent.) Any 
ill impending; immediate or muir danger 
( Shakhpeare ), 

TMMINKNT. a. (imminent, Viench ini- 
mitiens, Latin.) Impending ; at hand ; threat* > 
cuing (Shakspeare). • 

7b. IMMTNGLK. 1 ;. a. (in and 
To mingle; to mix ; to unite ('ihonufan). 

IMSIINU'TION. $. (from Imminuo^ Lat.) 
Diminution; decrease (Uap). . 

IMMiSClBl'LlTY. s. (from humiscibkS) 
incapacity of being mingled. 

IMMTSCIBLE. ir. (in •m^mi^ethh.) Not 
capable of being mii^lcd (Ctarjiimity 

M. (immiisio, The 

act of sending in ; contrary to nmilision. 

7b n. (Immtllo, JUUn.) To 

send in. 

7b iMMTX. 0 . a. mi^ To min- 

gle. "*1 

IMMrXABLE. 41* fbt, ana n^*) Impos- 
sible to be mingled 

IMMOBILITY. 8. (irni^mp, French.) 
Unmovcableness^ waiitofmh^1|i^; resistance 
to motion (Arbuthnot)* ^ 
IMMO'DERATf «, (imnfoAw, Lat.) 
Excessive; exceeding the due . mlifi (Ba^)- 
IMMO'DRRATELY. ad. 
rate*) i^wn excessive degree {B 
IMMODERrTXON. s, (4mn 
Fr.) Want of moderation ; excess. 

IMMO'DEST. a. (immodeste^ French.) I. 
Wanting shame; wanting delicacy or ebai^ 
tity. (Shak.). 2. Unchaste; impujpa.6jM 
3. Obscene. (Sht^.) 4. 
orbitanitjurrogant. 

IMM[Q^j)£STY. 8. French.) 

Want of moj^sty ; indecency (Pope). ' 

7b TMMOIrATE. v. .4r«~ (imanoMi Latin.) 

1. To sacrifice; to kilim sacrifice 

2. To ofier kFsjicrifice (Pspe). * 
IMMOLA'TION. 8. (^mmdlathn^ French.) 

1. The act pf liacrifieing (Brapp). 2. A 
sacrifice pifered (JOecgy 
^MMO'MKNT. a. (toandmoflieiiL) Trif 
tifigl impertanept not used, i^kpk.) 

mMO'RAl.o* (in apdaiofalAi^^ 

ing regard to the laws 
a, Oa^ary tohoneityVdishoj^ 
IMMOEAXITIE. >jk 

htmbtft want tie* 

m iSa^h 
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IMMO'RTAl. «. Latin.) I. 

tB.Yeiupl from death i being never to die 
iAbbit)^ «. Never-ending 5 perpetual. (A*tf A-.; 

Immortai. Flower, in botany. See Gsa- 
ruAtinw, 

IMMORTA'LlTYi ». (from itnmortal.) 
Exemption from deatli; life never to end 

(//’fl/fif). 

IMMO'UTALIZK. r. n. {immortaUser^ 
French.) To make immortal ; to perpetu- 
ate; to exempt from death {Davich). 

n hfito'uiALizi:. V. a. To become im- 
mDrioi (Popr), 

IMaMO'RTALLY. a/f, (from immortaf.) 
With exemption from death ; without end. 

IxVIMO'VEABJiK. a, {in and moveable,) 1. 
Not to be forced from lU place (Brown). 

Not liable to be carried away$><.xeal in law 
ij^gffife). S* Unshaken ; unaffected (Drjf^en), 
IMMO'VEABLV. ad.(fTomimmovahlei) In 
' a state not to be shaken (MterbUrp). 
iJj^^MU'NlTY. 8. (immuniit^ Fiench. 1* 
VlNdiar^e from any obligtition (Hooker). 

PHviJe^e; exemption from onerous du- 
ties (Sprat), 3. Freedom (Vryden), 

To IMMU'HEt r. a. (in and murus^ Latin, 
enmurer, old French,) To enclose within 
walls ; to confine ; to shut up ; to imprison 
(H^oiton). 

IMMU^RE. s. (from the verb.) A walU 
an enclosure f not used (Shdkopeare) 
IMMU'SICAL. sr< (in and muuical.) fn- 
harmonious ; wanting; proportion of sound 
(Brown), ^ 

IMMUTABlXlTY.s. (immuiabimaai, Lat.) 
Exemption from change; invaridblcness ; 
unchan^eableness (Hooker), 

IMMU'TaABXiB* o. (imrnutabmo^ Latin ) 
Unchangeable ; invariable ; unalterable 
(Drjtfden), 

IMMUTABLY, ad. (from immutable.) 
Unalterably % invariably » unchangeably ) 
{BovU), 

•* ' populous town of Italy, in 

witn a bishop's see. * It is seated 
kUkihe SanternOA Lat 44..S8. N.* liong. 1 1 « 
45. B. 

IMP. 8, (/flip, Welsh, a shoot, a sprout.) 
1, A son j the ofispring; progeny (Fairfax:). 
A’^ibaKlern devil ; a puny devil (Swift}. 
To u. a. Umpio^ to eagraflT, Welsh.) 
To lengthen or enlarge by any thing adsciti- 
lions (CHiaveimi)* 

To IttPA'CTv. V. Oi (impadiuti Latin.' To 
drive close or hard (fFoodwara), 

IMPA't^T, the simple or ijiiglo action of 
one body upon another to pi|tll in motion. 

luFAcT, Point of^ the poipt or place upooi 
a body where It is struck by another. 

To IMPA'INT. v.jt. (in and paint.) To 
paint ; to decorate^^with colours: not in use 

3(b IMPA'Iil. VC a* (emjnVer« French.) TO 
dtuiiliidii to injure; to mak,e worse (Popa)^ 
TkJsiFAia. Vo Uo To be iM^iied or worn 
out^mser). 

^ IMPAIR. 9. (from the verb.) Dmuittt- 
iidn; decrease: Rotuse4 (Brawn)* 

Fol. VI. 
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IMPA IRMENT. #. (froja fwpalr.) W 
iiiinntioii; injury (Brown), 

IMFA'LED, ill heraldry, whim the coats 
of a mail and his wife who is not an heiresf 
arc borne in the same escutcheon, they 
must bo marikhallcd in pale ; the husband's 
on the I ight side, and the wife's on the leftt 
and this the heralds call barou in feme, two 
coats impaled. 

If a man has had two wives, he may im- 
pale his coat ill the middle between theirs i 
and if he has had more than two, they are 
to be marshalled on each side of his in their 
proper onlei . 

IMPA'LFABLF. q. (impalpable, French*^ 
Not to be perceived by touch (Boplc). 

IMPANiNELLlXG, in law, signifies thft 
writing down or entering into a parchment^ 
Hsti or schedule, the names of a jury sura-^ 
tnoned by the sheirlif to appear for such 
public services .injuries are employed in. 

7o IMPA'RADISE. v, a. (imparadisaret, 
Italian.) To put in a place or state resem- 
bling paradise in felicity (Donne). 

IMFA'ttlTY. 8. (imparita8, Latin.) K 
Inequality ; disproportion (Bacon)* 8. Odd- 
ness ; indivisibility into equal parts (Brown)w 

To IMPA'RK. V. a, (in and park.) To 
enclose with a park ; to sever from a com- 


mon. * ", 

IMPA'.RLAflCE, inlaw, a petition incourt 
for a day to consider or advise what answer 
the defendant shall make to the plaintilT'a 
action, «and is the continuance of the causo 
till another day, or a longer time given by 
the courts 

An imparlance is generid or special ; ge- 
neral is when it is entered in general terms^ 
without any special clause therein; special 
is n here the defendant desires a further day 
to answer* And this last imparlance is of 
use to plead some matters, which cannot bo 
pleaded after a general imparlance. 

It is said that imparlance was formerly 
from day to day, but now it is from one 
term to another. 

To IMPA'HT' V, a, (impartier, Latin.) K 
To grant; to give (Drpden). 2. To mako 
known ; to show by words or tokens (Milton)* 
3. To communicate ( ^'kakspoarc). 

IMPA'UTIAL, a. (impartial, French.) 
Bnuitable ; free from regard to party ,* in- 
dincrent , disinterested ; equal in distribu- 
tion of justice; just (Drpden). 

IMPARTIALITY, s, (impartialiU, Fr.) 
&quitablcncss; justice I indiftcreiice (South). 

IMPA^RTIALLY. ad. (from impartial.) 
Equitably; with iitiiifiercnt and unbiassed 
judgment; juMti honestly (South). 

IMPA'HTIBLBa a* (impartible, French.) 
Communicable ; that may be conferred or 

'**1MPA'SSA^^«. (/« afldjiBMoJfe.) Not 
to to .{bModi not RdmittiDg pas»agei im- 
perTiOai <Acfeteft). ' ‘ ^ 

IMPAaStH'IlTT. ». 

ExempRon from suffering? insusc^wbiiity 
of injury from external tiuiigl 
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IMPA'SSIBLB. a. (impaasible, Fr.) Incapa- 
ble of suffering ; exempt from Ihc agency 
t>f external cause.** ; exempt from pain 
{Hammond), 

IMPA'SSIBLENRSS. {from impassibfe.) 
Impassibility ; cxcinplioii from pain (Dtcaif 
of Piety). 

IMPA'SSIONED. a, (m and pas&ton.) Di*»- 
ordered by passion {3IiUon). 

IMPA'SSlVE. a. {in and past^ive.) Exempt 
from the agency of external causes r Pnpt*) 
IM PASTED, a. {in and paste.) C unci elcd 
as into paste: (not in use) {Shakspeare). 

l»r?AbTATioN is someliiiics ii^ed foi a sort 
of mason s-work, made o1 shicco, or stone 
ground small, andisroiU‘,ht up aj^ain in man- 
ner ol a paste. 

IjM PATIENCE, s. {impatience, French.) 
1. Inability to sufl'er pnin ; rage under suf- 
fering {ShaKspeerc). i?. Veheinenre ol tein- 

S ei (neat of passion, .t. Inability to suli'er 
clay ; oagei iie-»s. 

IMPA'TIEN.^. Noli me tangere. In bo- 
tany a genus ot the class pentindna, oidor 
niohogynin. Calx two-lea^ cd, enrol li\e 
petalicd, irregular, with hood-sbnped nec- 
tary; anthess united at the top: ca|su!c 
superior, five-valved, ela.slic. P'ouileeii 
species. chicHy Indian plants, a fe^\ of the 
Cape, one of our own counti y : the greater 
part with one dowered peduncles, the re- 
mainder with many dowered pcduncle.H. The 
following are chiody worthy of notice. 

1. I. Balsnmina. Peduncles onc-Oowered, 
clustered; leases lanceolate; the dpper ones 
alternate ; nutarie.s shorter than the dower, 
a native of India, the juice of which is used 
by the Japonese to dye their naiLs red; and 
the common bahaminc of our grccn-hotiscs. 

8. 1. Noli me tangere. Common, touch 
me noL Peduncles solitary, many dower- 
ed ; leaves ovate ; joints of the stem swell- 
ing. Found in the moist shades of England. 

It receives its vernacular name from the 
elastic force with which the capsule shoots 
forth Its seeds when touched. 

IMPA'TIENT. a. (ifapatient, French.) 1. 
Not able to endure; incapable to bear 
(Pope). 2, Furious with pain; unable to 
bear pain (Dryden). S. Vehemently agi- 
tated by some painiul passion {Taylor). 4. 
Hot; hasty {Addioon). 5. Eager; ardently 
desirous ; not able to endure delay {Pope). 

IMPA'TIENTLY. ad. (from impatient.) 
i. With rage, under uneasiness* 8. Passi- 
onately ; ardently {Clarendon). 8. Eagerly ; 
with great desire. 

7b IMPA'TRONIZE. v. a, {impatroniaer^ 
French.) To gain to one’s self the power 
of any seignory: not usual (Bacon). 

TblMPA'WN. ». a. (fa and paicn.) To 
impignoratei topawiii to give as a pledge; 
to pledge 

IMPB'AC& V. a. (ampeehor^ French.) 
1. to hinder I to in^e (Bmafoa). s. To 
MMse by pobKomtt&oritV (^diifini). 

V Op (ArottAeTotk) Hinder- 

wci^pli iinpedliaet>t (8>iieiy^ 
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IMPE'AClI.VBLE.c. (fromiiape/icA.) Ac- 
cusabic; chargeable {Greto). 

IMPt/ACHFiU. s. (from impeach.) An 
accuser; one who brings an accusation 
against another {Covervment of the Ton^e). 

IMPKACHMExNT, is the accusation and 
prosecution of a person in parliament, for 
treason, or oilier crime and misdemeanors. 
.An impeach mcnf, before the Lords, by the 
Cominouh of (Ireat Britain, is a present- 
ment to the most higJi and supreme court 
of criminal jurisdiction, by the most .solemn 
grand inquest of the whole kingdom. A 
coiniiioiier cannot be impeached before the 
lords for any capital otfence, but only for 
high misdemeanors; but a peer may be 
impeached for any crime. The articles of 
impeachment are a kind of bills of indict- 
ment, found liy the house of commons, and 
afterwards tried by the lords, who are, in 
cases of misdemeanors, considered not only 
as their own peers, but as the peers of the 
whole nation. By stal. 12 and l.s Win. c. 8. 
no pardon under the great seal shall be 
pleadable to an impea^mcnt by the Com* 
inons in parliament ; but the king may par< 
don after conviction. 

IwrEAt iiMBiVT of waste, signifies a re- 
straint from committing of waste upon lands 
and tencinciits ; and therefore he that has a 
lease without impeachment of waste, has by 
that a property or mteiest given him in the 
houses and trees, and may make waste in 
them svithoui being impeached far it, that 
is, without being questioned, orllemandcd 
any rccompenco for the wast^done. 

To IMPE'ARL. v.a. {in and pearl.) 1. 
To form in resemblance of pearls {Milton). 
2. To decorate as with pear& 

IMPECCABI LITY, {mpeccabifitt, Fr.) 
Exemption from sin ; exemption from fai- 
lure (Pope). 

IMPE'CCABLR. a. {impeccable, Fr.) Ex- 
empt from possibility of sin (Hammond). 

To IMPF/DK. V. a. {ianpedh, Lat^) To 
hinder; to let; to obstruct (i)eeajpq^j%f|r). 

IMPE'DIMENT. a. {impedimentim, Lat.) 
Hinderance; let; obstruction; opposition 
(Taylor), 

To IMPE'L. V. a. {impetlo, Lat.) To drive 
on toward a point; to urge forward; to 
press on (Pope). 

IMPE LLENT. a. {irnpellma, Lat.) An 
impulsive power ; a power .that drives for- 
ward {Glannille). 

To IMPE'ND. r. n. {impendo,l»oX.) 1. To 
hang over (Pt^e). 2. To be at hand ; to 
press nearly (Ape). 

IMPE NDENT, a. {impeniom^ Lat.) Im- 
minent; hanging over; pressing dosely 
(jPrfar). 

IMPF/NDRNCE.s. (from fmpemtafil.) Tho 
state of hanging over; near approach 

(HfaUf)* 

IMP£NBTRABrUTY-f.(IMffmi^fwftm^^ 
FrentA.) l. Quality of not wiK pierce- 
Mtf or pefmieable {Noiaitm)^ 2 . miiseep- 
tibiiity of intellectual Impresslott. ^ 
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ljil^XKfiTR4Bi]uiTY> IB pltUosophy, that 
property of body, Tvhereby it cannot be 
pierced by another: thus, a body, which 
to filJi a ipace as to exclude all others, is 
said to be impenetrahle. Or, by iropenc* 
trability is meant the faculty which a body 
has of excluding every other body from the 
place that it occupies, in such manner that 
two bodies placed in contact can never oc- 
cupy less space than that which they filled 
when they were separate. The impenetra- 
bility of solid bodies does not require to 
be proved, it strikes us at first view; but 
fluids, having their particles perfectly move- 
able ill every direction, and yieldi^ to Urn 
slightest pressure, their impenetrability does 
nut manliest itself so perceptibly as that of 
solid bodies. Taking the air fbf an exam- 
ple : so long as this fluid is not enclosed in 
something, its cxtieme mobility causes it 
to admit a free passage to all bodies which 
are moved through it; but in this case it is 
properly displaced, and not penetrated; 
for, if the air be included within the sides 


of a vessel, and another body be then pre- 
sented to take its place, without suftenng 
it to escaj^ 4t will exercise its impenetra- 
bility in (he same manner as solid bodies. 

IMP£'N KTRABLE. a, {impenetrable^ Fr.) 
I. Not to be pierced ; not to be entered by 
any external foice {Dryden). 2. Impervi- 
ous; not admitting entrance {I)r^den\ 3. 
Not to be taught; not to be informed. 4* 
Not to be^ilected ; not to be moved 
IMPE'NETRABXjE. ad, (imm impenetra^ 
blc.) With hardness to a degree incapable 
of impression (Pope), 

. IMPE^NITEJiCH.! s. (fmptnitence, Fr.) 

IMPE'NITENCYJ Obduracy; want of 
remorse for crimes ; final disregard of God's 
threatenings or mercy (Regers^. 

IMPE'NITENT. a, (impenilentj Trench.) 
Finally negligent of the duty of lepentance; 
obdurate (fiammondt). 

IMPE'NITENTLY. ad, (from impenitent.) 
Obdurately ; without repentance. (Ham^) 
IMPE'NNOUS. a, (/» and penne, Latin.) 
Wanting wings iJBrmn), 
rMPERATF.. a, (imperalusj Lat.) Done 
with consciousness; done by direction of 
the mind (t'outh. Hale). 

IMPE'RATIVE. a. (smpered'vus, Latin.) 
Commanding ; expressive of comm W 
(CUrke), 

IMPERATIVE, one of the moods of a 
verb, used when we would command, en« 
tgeat or advise: thus, go read, take pity, 
be advised, are imperatives in our language. 
Bat in the karnea languages this mood has 
a peculiar termkiaticiii to mstuiguish it from 
others, as #, or He, “ go or legiio^ 

read,^* fre* and not only so, hut the ter* 
mination varies, according as you address 
one w more persons, as etidV and aadlfe; 

Msufdwr«o, &e« 

IMPE RATIVELY. 
mg Mykt mithoidtatitdy. 


IMPERATOR, a title of honotiT, con* 
ferred on \ iciorious Roman generals. 

IMPEKATO'RIA (from impero, to rule 
or sway, so called from Hs supposed power- 
ful control o\er a variety of di>e»is; ,) 
Masterwort. In botany a genus of ihc cia-iii 
pentandria, order digynia. Fruit ritundish, 
compre»sed, mareined, gibbous in the mid- 
dle, three ribbed; petals iiiuecled, emar- 
ginate ; umbels hat. One species only ; 
found on the banks of our own rivers, with 
a striate, glabrous stem, and uniform dow- 
ers. For medical pin poses the roots of this 
plant are importeci from tiic Alps and t^y re- 
uses, notwithstanding it is indigenous to 
this island: they have a fragrant smetl, aod 
a bitterish pungent taste, the plant, as its 
name imports, was formerly though! to be 
of singular elficacy; and its great sin cess, 
it is said, caused it to be distinguished by 
by the name of divinutn remedium. At pre- 
jsent it is considered merely as an aromaiir, 
and consequently is liupcrseded by many of 
that class which possess superior qualities. 

IxM PERCE' l»Tl RLE. «. {imperceptible, 
Fr.) Not to be discovered; not to be per- 
ceived; small; subtile (/^r^den). 

IMPERCE'PTIBLE^ESt;. s. The qua- 
lity of eluding observation (Uale\ 

IMPEKCE PTIBLY. ad. (from impercep- 
tible.) In a manner not to be peiceived 
(.dddieon). 

JMPE'RFECT. a. (imperfectaSjLnl.) I, 
Not complete; not absolutely finished; dc- 
i'ecUye (Hople, Locke). 2. Frail; not com- 
pletely good. 

Imperfect Number, is that whose afn 
quot parts, taken all together, do not make 
a sum that is equal to the number itself, 
but cither exceed it, or fall short of it s 
being an abundant number in the former 
case, and a defecUve number in the latter. 
Thus, 12 is an abundant imperfect number, 
because the sum of all its aliquot parts, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 6, makes Ifl, which exceed tlm 
number 12. And 10 is a defective imper- 
fect number, because its aliquot parts, 1, 
2, 5, taken all together, make only 8, whicb 
IS less than the number 10 itself. 

iMPfiarncT Flower. Imperfectus flos. 
In botany. Destitute either of the ^ther 
or stigma. In Rivinus and tome other au- 
thors it is synonymous with apetalous of 
Tournefort, stanuntoua of Ray, andincom* 
plote of Vaiiiant. 

Imperfect, in mUM, a term applied to 
those chords which do not include ^1 their 
accessory sounds ; or, to those compound 
intervals which do net contain their com- 
plemient of simple ^unds. 

IMPERFE CTION, s. {imverfiettim, Fr.) 
Defects fitSurei fault, whether physical or 
moral 

IMPE'RFECTLY. ad. Not comptetidjr; 
Botihllyi not without failure (Locke)* 
IMFB RFORABi^B- tfu an* 

Lat.) Not to be bored tlireu|h. 
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IMPE RFORATE, a. {in prrforafuu 
l.at.) Not pierced through; without a 
hole {Sharp), 

IMPF/RIAI . ff. (iMperiah Fr, imperialU, 
.Lat.) 1. Roy ill; possosMug royalty {Shak^ 
speare). 2. BeloIvtMinig royally; inarkmg 
feovercigiily {Shakspeuir), 3. Relongiug to 
nil emperor or inoiiarch ; regal ; royal ; 
nioiiarchicHl {Drpdpn). 

Impmimi* among the old chemical 
wntcTs, ii» used by sonm to denote the coiii- 
mbn Sal Gemmwy and by oLheni, Sal am* 
maniac. 

JMJ F/RL\LIST. ff. (from imperial.) One 
that belongs to an emperor {KnoHea). 

IMFE'RIOUK a, {imperienx^ French ; /;//- 
periosusj Lat.) I. Commanding; tyiMiini- 
cal ; authoritative ; haughty ; arrogant ; 
assuming command (Aae/re). 2. Powerful » 
ascendant; ovcrbeaiing {Tillolsov). 

IMPE'RIOUSLY. ad. With arrogance of 
coinuiaiid; wilh insolence of authority 
{Garth). 

IMPE'RIOUSNESS. s. (from imperious^) 
I. Authority ; air of cominaud (Sidnep.) 2. 
Arrogance of command {Locke). 

IMPE'HISHABLE. a. {impahsahlv, 

Not to be destroyed {Milton). 

IMPETiSONAL. a. {impersonalis^ Latin.) 
Xot varied according to the persons. 

Lmpersoival Verb, in grammar, a verb 
to which the nominative ot any certain per- 
son ennnot be preiixed; or, ns others define 
it, a veib destitute of the two lir«^ and prU 
xiiary persons. 

IMPE RSONALLY, ad. According to the 
manner ol an impersonal verb. 

IMPEHSt/A'SiRLE. a. {in and 

lat in.) Not to be moved by persua- 
.Sion {Lccaj/ of Piet$f). 

IMPEHTINENCE, \ ^ 

IMPE RTINENCE. J l^impertinetue, 

Tr .) I . That which is of no present weight ; 
that which has no relation to the matter in 
hand {Bacon). 2. Folly ; rambling thought 
s.Shakbpcare). 8. Troubicsoraeness ; intiu- 
sioii {A'oiton}. 4. Triilc; thing of no value 
i^velpn), 

IMPE'hTiNENT. a. {impertinent Fr.) 
1. Of no relation to the matter in hand; 
of no weight {TilloUon). 2. importunate ; 
intrusive; meddiiug. 3. Foolish; trilling 
{Pope). 

. IJJPfi'RTINENT. «. A trifler; a med- 
dler; an intruder; one who inquires or in- 
terposes where he has uu right or call 
{L'Estrange). 

IMPE'liTlNENTLY. ad. (from imperil 
nent.) 1- W^ithout relation to the present 
matter. 2. Troublesomely ; ofliciously ; in- 
trusively {Addi»di4 )* . 

l|ilPERTftA|^M8FLlTy. s. (s» and per- 
trameo^ Lat.) linpossibility to be passed 
through (//a/s).. 

‘ IMPE'HVlOIJg. a. {rnpermt Latin.) " 1 . 
Upppsiable; iuxpepetfable {Bogle). In- 
nccettlble , 
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IMPE'RVtOUSNESS. «. {ftom. iMptrvi. 
oHi.) The state of not admitting any pas- 
sage. 

IMPETI GINES {Impetigo, ginitj. froni 
impetOj lo inlesl.) An order in the clasa 
cachexia* of Cuilen, characterized* by ca- 
chexia, deJ'orniiog the citernalpaiti ol the 
body with tumours, eruptions, &c. 

IMPETIGO {Impetigo, gtnis, f.) Thi* 
aflection, as described by authors-, is a dis- 
ease m w'hich several red, hard, dry, pru^ 
rieut spots aiisc in the lace and neck, and 
somctime.s all over the body, and disappear 
by surfiiraceous or tender scales. 

I MPETl'tilNOUS. a. (from impetigo, Lat.) 
Scurfy; covered with small scabs. 

I'MPETHAftfE. a. {impetrakilitt, fiom 
impvtro, Lat.) Possible to be obtained. 

to 1 iMPRTRATE. v. a. {impetre. Lat.) 
To obtain by intrealy. 

IMPETK -V'TION. s {impelratio, 'LaWni) 
The act of obtainiug by prayer or intrcaty 
{faylor). 

lMPF;riI(>'?rry.s. {^rommpetuous.) Vio- 
lence; fury; vehemence, force {Clarendon). 

IMPE'TUOUS. a. (impetueuz, Fr. from 
hnpetue, Lai.) 1. Violent; forcible; hercr 
(Prior). 2. Vehement of mind; passionate 
{Rowe). 

IMPETUOUSLY, ad. (from impetuous.) 
VioJciilly; vehemently {Addison). 

IMPE'TUOUSNESS. s. (from impetuous.) 
Violence*; fury {Decag of Pietu). 

UMPETUS. s. (Latin.) Violent tendency 
to any point; violent effort (Bentleg). 

IMPETUS, in mechanics, is the force wilh 
which a body moves, or with which it strikes 
another ; being equivalent to the term mo- 
mentum. 

IMPIE'RCEABLE. a. (in 9axd pierce.) Im 
penetrable ; not to be pierced (Spenser). 

IMPUE’IY. s. (iw; Latin.) 1. Irre- 
verence to the Supreme Being ; contempt of 
tlic duties of religion (Shakspeare). 2. Any 
act of wickedness ; expression of irreligioii 
(Swi/T). 

To I MPI'G NORATE. o. a. (in and pignus, 
Latin.) To pawn; to pledge. 

IM PIGNORATION, s. (from impdgno-^ 
rate.) Tlie act of pawning or putting 10 
pledge. 

Te IMPI NGE, r. n. (imiMAga, Lat.) To 
fall against; to strike against; to clash vritli 

(Newton). 

/b IMPUNGUATE. v. «. (in and ji/ngn/s, 
Latin.) To fatten; to make fat (Bacon). 

I'MPIOUS. a. (Impius, Latin.) Irreligious; 
wicked; profane (Porhes). 

I MPIOUSLY. ad. (from impious.) Pro- 
fatiely ; wickedly (Granville)* 

IMPLACABl'LlTY. s. (ftim implacable.) 
Inexorableness; irreconcilable enmity | un- 
appeasable malice. 

IMIPLAXABLE.. a* (implaegbUlo, Latin.) 
Not to be pacified ; inejiorable ; malicious ; 
comtaut in enmity (Addiemi)* 
IMPLA'CABLY. ad. (from implacable.)^ 
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WiA Iii«liee not to bo pacified j inexorably 

To IMPLA'NT, V. «• (*« and planto. Lot) 
To infix; to insert; to place; to infi^raft; 
toscttte; to»et; toww (Sidney. Locke). 

IMPLANTA TION, s. (iniplantaUon, Ft.) 
The act of netting or planting; the act of 
eiifixing or settling. 

IMPLAU'^IBLE. tf. (in and plausible.) N^ot 
spacious $ not likely to seduce or persuade 
(Swift). 

riVIPLEMENT. Ir. (impfemenluw^ Latin.) 

] . Something that fills up vacancy, or sup- 
plies wants (Hooker). 2. Instrument of ma- 
nufacture; tools of a trade; vessels of a 
kitchen (Brown), 

IM'PLE'TION, 8, (iwpfeo, The act 

of filling ; the state of being fulT(Br<i?8Jii). 

1MP*,E'X. ff. (/w/^'c.rw,v, Lot.) Intricate; 

; co'.njdicatcd (Spectator) 

'*‘t i , rt. t». a. (impheo^ Lat.) To 

f-piTp ‘ I e-iiharras^; to intold (Boyle). 

^ s. Latin.) 1. 

«' > ; iMtan^iemeut (Boyle.) 2. lii- 
io* expressed, but tacitly connected 
). 

ol'ClT. a. (implicitus^ Lat.) 1. En- 
" . 6.1; infolded; complicated (Bope). 2. 

.'iisd; ta*. illy comprised ; not expressed 
' ah ^(t^e). 3. Resting upon another; 

<.». aecied with another over which that 
y It cii c^mnreted to it has no power ; I rust- 
ing with leservc or evamination (/Jen/ntwi). 

» M Pi.l'iliTLY. ad. (fioni impfi<iit.) I. Ry 
inference comprised, thou^Ji not expre^'»ccl 
(Bt rrLey^. 2. By cnmicxioii with something 
else; dependently; with unreserved confi- 
dence or obedience (Rogers). 

To Iji'^PLO'KE. V. a. (imploro, Laliii.) I. 
To call upon in .tupplicaiion ; to solicit 
fPopt). 2, To ask; to beg (Shakspeare). 

I Ml LO RE. 8. (frtMi the >erb.) The act 
of begging; mtreaty not in use (Spenser.) 

IMPLO EEK. s, t^froro implore.) Solici- 
tor (Shakspeare ) 

IMPLU'MED. a (implumis, Lat.) With- 
out feathers. 

Tb IMPLY', v.a. (implico, Lat.) 1. To 
infold; to cover; to intangle; not in use 
(i&penser). 2. To iuvolve or comprise as a 
consequence or coiicomiiaiit (Dry den). 

To iMPOrSON. V. a. (ewpewemer, Fr.) 
U To corrupt with poison (Shakspeare). 2. 
To kill with poison (Shakspeare). 

IMPOXARILY. ad. (in md polar.) Not 
according to the direction of the poles 
(Brown). 

IMPOLI'TICAL.I a. (in and poUtic.) Im- 

IMPOXITIC. / prudent; indiscreet; 
void of art or forecast (Hooker). 
IMPOLrTlCALLY.V ad. Without art or 

IMPO LITICLY. / forecast. 

IMPONDERABLE SuBSTixcESy in philo- 
sophy, those which are ettber really or 
apparently without weight; those whose 
weight is so extremely trifling, if it exist at 
all, that it cannot be measured; such are 
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caloric, the electric, and magnetic fluids’, 
and light. 

IMPO'NDEHOUS. a. (in md ponderous.) 
Void of perceptible weight (Brown). 

IMPORO'SITY. s. (in and porous.) Ab- 
sence of interstices; compactness; close- 
ness (Baron). 

IMPO'KOrS. a. (in and porous.) Free 
from pores; free from vacuities or snstersti- 
ces; clow; of texture; completely solid 
(Ray). 

7b IMPO'RT. v.a. (imporlo^ Latin.) 1. 
To carry into any country from abroad: 
opposed to export (Pope). 2. Toiinpl) ; to 
infer (Bacon). S. To produce in conse- 
quence (Shakspeare). 4. (imporiCy Fr.) To 
be of moment (Dryden). 

IMPO RT. 8. (from the verb.) l. Im- 
portance; moment; consequence (Shaks.) 
2. Tendency (Boyle). S. Any thing brought 
from abroad. 

IMPO K fABLE. a. (in and portable.) Uii- 
supportahlc ; not to be endured (Spenser). 

IMPORTANCE. (French.) 1. Thing 
imported or implied (Shakspeare). 2. Mal- 
lei ; subject; not in use (Shaks; eare). S, 
Consequence; moment (Pope). 4, Impor- 
tunity. Not proper (Shakspeare), 

IMPO'HTANT. a. (imporlanly French.) 
I. Momentous; weighty; of great cotise- 
quence (//''off om). 2. Momentous; forcible; 
of great cfiiracy. 3. Importunate. Not 
proper (Shakspeare). 

IMPORTA TION. #, (from import.) The 
act piacticc of importing, Or bringing 
into a country from abroad (Addison). 

I'he following statement of the total va- 
lue of the imports of England, in the year 
1354, furnishes a curious comparison with 
their present magnitude : 

1831 fine ejo ^ s, at fil. per 
cloth, whicG7 with the ciis- £. s. i. 

toms, come to 11,083 12 0 

397 \ hundred weight of wax, 
at 40s. per hundred weight, 
which, with 'the customs, 

come to 815 7 5 

1829^ tons of wine, at 40s. per 
ton, which, with the cus- 
toms, come to 3,841 19 0 

Linen-cloth, mercery, grocery, 

and all other wares 22,943 6 10 

On which the customs were . . 285 18 3 

Total £38,910 3 6 

Sec Exportation. 

IMPORTER, s. (from import.) One 

that brings in from abroad (Swift)- 

IMPCyRTLBSS. a. (from import.) Of no 
moment or consequence (Shakspeare). 

IMPO'RTUNATE. a. (mportunm, Lat.) 
Unseasonable and incessant in solicitations ; 
not to be repulsed (Smalridge). ^ 

IMPO'RTUNATELV. ad. With mces- 

sant felicitations ; pertinaciously in petition 
(Duppa). 
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IMPO’RTTO ATEN ESS. *. (from I'ttifor. 
tmuUe.') Incessant solicttation (Siinejf). 

To IMPORTU NE. v. a. {impoHunui, Lat.) 

1. To dikturb by reiteration of the same 
request 3. To tease ; to harass with slieht 
vexation purpetually recurring ; to molest 
{SwifD. 

IMPOKTL' N'E. a. (importunus^ Lat.) 1. 
Con!«ta»tly reciirimg; troublesome by fre- 
queucv {Uacon)> 2. Troublesome; vexali* 
{fJammond). 3. Unseasouablc; coming, 
asking, or happening at a ^rong time 
{Miium). 

IMF^ORTU'NELY. ad. 1. Troublesomely ; 
incessantly (Spenser). 2. Unseasonably ; im- 
properly \^ander$on). 

IMPORTU'NITV. 9. {impnrtunilas^ Lat.) 
Incessant solicitation {KnoUc ^ ). 

7b IMPO'SE. v.a. {hnpo»er^ rreiifh.) 1. 
To lay on as a burden or penalty (skahs.) 

2. To enjoin as a duty or hiw i^fFaller). 3. 
To fix On; to impute to {Broam). 1. To 
obtrude fallaciously {^Dryfden), 5. To Im- 
pose 0 if. To put a cheat on ; to deceive 
iLoeke). 6. (imong printers.) To put the 
pagos on the stone, ana fit on the chase, in 
order to carry the form to press. 

IMPO'SE. s. (from the verb.) Command ; 
ii\juiicUon: not in use 

IMPO'SEAiiLE. a. (from impose.) To Iv) 
laid as obligatory on any bpdy (^Hammond). 

IMPO'SEK. s. (from impobe,) One who 
enjoins as a law; one who lays any thing on 
another as a haidship (fTaftou). 

IMPOSI'TION. s, [tmpobiUon, Frenchu^ 1. 
The act of laying any thing on another. 2. 
The act of annexing {Bo^le). 3. Injunction 
4 ^ any thing as a law or duty (Shakspeare. 
MiJion). 4, Constraint; oppression (fF'af/s). 
5, Cheat ; fallacy ; imposture. 6. A super- 
numerary exercise enjoined scholars as a 
punishment. 

Imfositiov of hands, an ecclesiastical 
action by which a bishop lays his hand on 
the head of a person, m ordination, confir- 
mation, or in uttering a blessing. This 

S raclicc is also frequently observed by some 
enominations of dissenters nt the ordina 
tion of Iheii ministers, when all the mini- 
ateirs present place their bands on the head 
of him whom they are ordaining* while one 
of them prays for a blessing on him and his 
futiire iaoours. This some of them retain 
as an ancient practice, justified by the ex- 
ample of the apostles, when no extraordi- 
nary gifts are conveyed. However, they 
are not agreed as to the propriety of this 
ceremony | , aor do they consider it as an 
essential pf^rt of ordination. Imposition of 
hands was a Jeirish ceremony, introduced 
not by any 4iviiie authority, but by cus- 
tom s it h^Mlg the practice among those 
pcQple, whenever they prayed to God for 
Any person, to lay their hands on his head* 
Oar Saviour observed the same custom, 
conferred his blessing on 
onudren and when he cured the sick ; adding 
;^rayer to the ceremony. The apostles 
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likewise laid hands on those uphn whofil 
they bestow the Holy Ghost. The p^itsts 
observed th^ same custom when any one 
was received into their body. And the 
apostles themselves underwent the iii\po« 
silion of hands afresh every time they en. 
tered upon any new design. In the ancient 
church, imposition of hands was even pr^ 
tised on persons when they married, which 
custom the Abyssinians stQl observe. 

IMPOSSIBI LITY. $. (impossibility Fr.) 
1 . Impracticability ; the state of being noi 
feasible (fFkUg(ft> Rogers). 2. That which 
cannot be done (Cowley). 

IMPO SSIBLE, that which is not possible, 
or which cannot be done or effected. A 
pioposition is said to be impossible, when 
il contains two ideas which mutually destroy 
each other, and which can neillicr !‘e con- 
ceived nor united togelher. T1 js it is im- 
possible that a circle" should be a square ; 
because we conceive clearly that squareness 
and roundness destroy each other by the 
contrariety of Iheli, figure. Thcie are two 
kinds of iinpossibilitics, physical and moral. 
Physica' impossibiliiv is that which is con- 
trary to the law of nature. A Uirng is 
raorallj impossible, when of its own nature 
it !s possible, but yet is attended with such 
difficulties, as that, all things considered, it 
appears impossible. Thus it is morall) im* 
possible that all men should be virtuous ; or 
that a man should throw the same nuiiiber 
with three dice a hundred times succes- 
sively. A thing w'hich is inipossibie in 
law, is the same with a thing impossible in 
nature ; and if any thing in a bond or deed 
he impossible to be done, such deed, &c. 
is void. 21 Car. 1. 

lxrossiBi.E Quantitv or Root, in Alge- 
bra. See Imaginary. 

IMPOST, s. (impost^ French.) A tax ; a 
toll ; a custom paid. 

IMPOSTS, in architecture, the capitals 
of pillars which support arches ; or the 
parts of piers from which arches spring. 

IMPOSTHUME. See Abscess and Sviu> 
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To IMPO'STHUMATE. v. n. (from impost* 
hume.) To form an abscess ; to gather ; to 
form a cyst or bag containing matter 


(oirhuthnot). 

To IMPO'STHUMATE. v. e. To afflict 
with an imposthume {Decay of Piety). 

IMPOSTHUMA'TION. s. (from imposR^u- 
mate. ) The act of forming an imposthume ; 
the state in which an imposthume is formed. 

IMPO'STHUME. s. (formed by corrup- 
tion from apo^eme^ an abscess.) A collec- 
tion of purulent matter ia a bag cur cyst 
(Shakspeare). 

IMPO'STOR. #. (/aipoflevr, French.) One 
who cheats by a fictitious character (SosUh). 

IMPaSTURB. f. iimpoeture, French.) 
Cheat I fraud; suppositiousikeis (SMh). 
rMPOTENCB. 1 ^ 
rMPOTBNCY* j Vntpeienha^ Latin)* 

f. Want of power; inability; imbecility | 
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weakness, (Bentley). Ungovcrnablcnm 
of paiision {MiUon). 3. incapacity of pio- 
palatum (,Pope). 

iM POTENCY ij» a term more pailicularly 
used fur an inability to coition. Impotence 
■with respect to men is the same as sterility 
in women, that is, an inability of propagat- 
ing^ the species. There arc many causes of 
impotence: as, a natural defect in the 
organs of genciation, which seldom admits 
of a cure: acckieuis or diseases; and in 
such cases the impotence may or may not 
be reined. cd, accoiding to these are curable 
or otherwise. The most common causes^ 
and aluiOht the only, are, early and immo- 
derate \encrs, or the practice (»f mastur- 
bation 111 youth. We have instances, how- 
ever, of uiihtiieMs for gcneiaticr^tii men by 
an impedime to the ejection of the semen 
in coiiiou. from a wrong diiectiou which 
the oiitice at the Yer.*moiiiamiin got, 
whereby the seed was thrown up into the 
bladder. M. Petit cured one patient under 
such adiilicully of emission, by making an 
incision like to that coinnioiily made in the 
great operation for the stone. 

On this -subject we ha\e some curious 
and original observations by the late Mr. 
John Hunter in his Treatise on the Venereal 
Disease, to which tlie reader is referred, 

riVIPOTEXT. a, (impoleul^ French.) 1. 
Weak; feeble; wanting force; wanting 
power (^(looker), y. Disabled b} nature or 
disease {Shukspeare). 3, Without power of 
restiamt (Drj/tlen), 4. Without power of 
propagation (/Vr//cc). 

iMPOTKXTLY. ad. Without power 
1 Pope). 

7'(/ 1 MPOfJ'NT). t\ a. (in viiui pouitdi) 1. 
To enclose as in -i pound ; to shut in ; lo 
ruiifmc {Iiaco7j). 2 To shut up in a pinfold 
( Ihitdvn ). 

1 -M P K.A 'CT 1 C AB LF., a. (mpraclicahlfy 
French.) 1. Not to be performed; uufen- 
sible; impossible (ffogers), y. Intractable; 
unmanageable (Howcu 

IMPUA'CTICABl.EXESS. «. J. Impos- 
sibility (Stoifl). 2. I'ntnictablencss ; stub- 
bornness. 

To rMPHECATE. r. a, (imprecor^ Latin.) 
To call for evil upon himself or others. 

IMPREC ACTION, s, (imprccatio^ Latin.) 
Curse; player by which any evil is wished 
{Pope), 

I'MPRECATORy. a, (from imprecate) 
Containing wishes of evil. 

To IMPRE^GN. V. a, and prtep^no^ Laf.) 
To fill with young; to fill with any matter 
or quality ; lo make pregnant (Jlitton), 

IMPRE'GNABLK. a, (impreuahle^ Fr.) 
1. Not to be stormed ; not to be taken 
iJifilton)* 2. Unshaken ; unmoved ; unaf- 
fected (Soutk), 

IMPRE'GN ABLY . ad, (from fmpregnaMe.) 
m mch a manner as to defy force or hosti- 
lity {Sand^s). 

To IMPRE GXATE. v, a, (/n and prtpgnOf 
Latin.) i. To fill vith young; to make 
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prolific (Broioit). 9. (impregnei\ French*} 
To fill ; to saturate. 

IMPHKGXA'TION. s. (from impregnate,) 

1 . '1 he net of making prolific ; Vccuuda* 
tioii. See Conception and Generation. 

2. That with which any thing is impicg- 
nated (Dcrham), 3. Saturation (Ainsworih), 

IMPKFJU'DICATF. a, (in, pree, and 
Judico, Jatin.) Cnprejudiced i not pre- 
posse.Ksed ; iMiparlial (Brown), 

IMPH KP \ UATIOX. 4f. (in and prepara-^ 
lion), L nprcparcdiicss ; w ant of preparation 
{Nooker). 

To IMPUT-VSS. V, a. (impressum, Latin.) 

1. To print hy prcssiiic : to stamp {JJerham),> 

2. To fix deep (H'attd), 3. To mark, as 
impressed by a si amp (i^penser). 4. To 
foicciiito military service (Shakspeare). 

IMPKL'SS. 6. (Yroiii the verb.) 1. Mark 
made by prcssiiie (/Foodwnrd), 2. 1 Sects 
of one suhstaiicc on another (Gianvei). 
.3. Mark of distinction; stamp (South). 
4. J)e\ice; motto (J/iilon). 5. Act of 
forcing into service (Shakapeare), 

IMI*HK\sSlBlJ'. a, (in and pressum, Lat.) 
What may be impressed (Bacon), 

lMPlH\S>h\G siEN. The power of im- 
ressing seamen for the sea service, by the 
iug*s commission, has been a matter of 
some dispute, and submitted to with groat 
reluctance, though it has very learnedly 
been aigucd by sir Michael Forster, that 
the practice of impressing, and granting 
power to the admiralty for that purpose, is 
of very ancient date, and has teen conti- 
nued by a regular seiics of precedents to 
the present time, whence he concludes it to 
he pait of the cominun law. The difficulty 
siriscs licncc, that no statute has expressly 
declared this power to be in the crown, 
though many of them very strongly imply 
it. The stul. 2. H. II. c. 4. speaks of 
mariners being arrested and retained for 
the king’s seivice,^as of a thing well known 
?iul practised without dispute, and provides 
H remedy against the running away. 

By stat. 2 and 3 V. and M. c. 16, if any 
waterman who uses the river Thames, shall 
hide himself during the cxeciilioii of any 
commission for pressing for his majesty’s 
service, he is liable to heavy penalties. By 
stat. 5 Fliz. c. 6. no iisbcrmun shall be taken 
b} the queen’s commission to serve as a 
mariner ; but the commission shall be first 
brought to two justices of the peace, iiifia- 
biliug near the sea-const wheic the manners 
are to betaken, to Uie intent that thejus- 
ficc.s may choose out and rcLum such a 
number of able-bodied men as in the com- 
mission are contained to serve her majesty. 
And by stat. T and 8 W. c. 21 . ; 2 Anne, c. 6. ; 
4 and 5 Anne, c. 19.; 13 Geo. II. c. 17.: 
especially protections are allowed to seamen 
in ' particular circumslaiices, to prev^t 
them from being impressed. All which 
certainly imply a power of impteHing to 
reside somewhere: and if any Where, it 
ma 9 t| from the spirit, of our canstitution, 
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ftfl well as from the frequent men! ion of the 
liinff’s commission, reside in the crown alone 
I Black. 419. 

The Liverymen of London claim an e\- 
emjption from bcin^ pressed ; but by a late 
deaston of the Court ot King's Bench, tins 
estemption is denied. Landmen, entering 
into the merchant service, and apprentices, 
are exempt tor two years from the impress, 
and all apprentices to the sca-scrvice under 
fsighteen. 

IMPltli'SSION. 8, (impressio^ Latin.) 1. 
The act of pressing one body upon another 
(Locke). S. Mark made by pressure ; stamp 
(Shakspeare). Image fixed in the mind 
(Swift). 4, Operations influence (^Clarendo7i\ 
A. Effect of an attack (fVotlon), 6. Edi- 
tion; number printed at once; one course 
of printing {Dryden)^ 

IMPRE'SSlJllR, s. iSrom impress). The 
mark made by pressure ; the dint ; the im- 
pression {Shakspeare). 

TblMPKlNT. V. a. (imprimerj rrcnch,) 
1. To mark upon any substance by pressure 
(Holder, South). 2, To stamp woids upon 
paper by the use of types. 3. To lix on the 
mmd or memory {Locke). 

To IMPUrSON. V. a. {emprisonner^ Fr ) 
•fo shut up ; to conflue ; to keep from liber- 
ty {brydev). 

IMPRTSONMEXT. «, {emprisonnementy 
French.) Confincmenf ; clausiirc ; state ot 
being shut in prison {Watts). 

iMpaisOMiiKNT, is the restraf'it of a 
man's liberty under the custody of another, 
and extends not only to a gaol, but a house, 
stocks, or where a man is held in the street, 
or any other place: for, in all these cases, 
the party so restrained is said to be a pri- 
soner so long as he has not his liberty 
freely to go about hjs bpsiiicss as at other 
times. 

None shall be imprisoned but by the law- 
ful judgment of his peers, or by the la*.' ot 
the land. Magua Charla. 

InmisoNMEsiT, false. To constitute the 
injury of false imprisonment, two points are 
necessary : the detention of the person, and 
the unlawfnliiess of such detention. Every 
^.oniinement of the person is imprisonment, 
whether \i is ip a common prison, or in a 
pcivate houac, or in the stocks, or even by 
forcibly detaining one in the streets, 2 Inst. 

unlawful or false imprisonment con- 
sists in iueb conflnempt or detention with- 
out sttfficiept authority: which authority 
may arise cither from some process from 
the courts I or from some warrant 

from a legal power to commit, under his 
hand and seal, |^n4 expressing the Cause of 
such commitoent ; or from some other 
special cajqse warranted, for the necessity 
of tlic thing, either by common law or act 
of parliamOfrt t such us tile arresting of a 
felon by a private person without warrant, 
the impressing of mariners for the public 
service, or the apprehending of waggoners 
mishehavlont in the public highways. 
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False imprisonment also may arise by exe. 
ruling a la^ ^*nl warrant or process at an 
unlaw ful titi. as on a Sunday ; or in a placo 
piivilrged from arrests, as ^h^ 
the king’s coiirl. This is the injury. The 
remedy is of two sorts ; the one removing 
the injury, the other making satisfaction 
foi it, 

The means of removing the actual injury 
of false imprisonment urc four-told, 1. By 
M nt of Maiiiprize. 2. By writ He Odio ct 
Alia, 3, By writ T)e Homine Repicgiando, 

4. By writ of Habeas Corpus. See those 
atticles. 

The satisfactory remedy for this injury 
for false imprisonment is by an action of 
trespass vi el armis, usually called an action 
of false imprisonment; which is generally, 
and almost unavoidabU, a* co-.i^'diiicd with 
a charge of assault oi‘>J hatteo also: and 
theicin the parly shall recover dac iges for 
the injuries he has received ; and also the 
deiendeut is, as for all other injuries com-' 
nutted with foice, or ^icl annis, liable to^ 
pay a tine to the king tor the violation ot 
the piiblii peace. 

IMPUORABrLlTY, s (from improbable.) 
rulikelihood ; difliculty to be relieved 

( brytlcn), 

IMPROBABLE, a. {improhahlcy French.) 
rnStkclv ; incredible {Addison). 

IMPflO'BABLY. ad. (from improbable.) 
1, M^ithout likelihood. 2. In a maime» not 
to biMipp rosed: ohsplcfe {Boyle). 

To IMPKOBATK.n. a. (/nan(^pro&e,Lat.) 
Not to approve {.din8worlh)n 

IMPHOBA^TIOV. s. {improbath, Lai.) 
Act of d!.sallowing {Ainsworth). 

IMPltO'Bn’V. s. {improbituSy Latin,) 
Want of honesty; di ’onesly ; baseness 
{Hooker). 

ToIMPROLI'FICATE. e. e. (i« and pre/V'- 
fic.) To impregnate ; to fecundate {Brawny. 

IMPROMPTir, or Upromptit, a Latin 
word ficqucntly used among the French, and 
sometimes m England, to signify a piece 
made off hand, or extempore^, without any 
previous meditation, by mete force and live- 
liness of imagination. 

IM PRO' PER. a. {iinproprey French.) 1. 
Not well adapted; unqualified {Burnet). 2# 
Unfit; not conducive to the right end {Ark*) 

5. Not just; not accurate (Dryden). 

Improper Fraction^ in arithmetic, Is one 

whose numerator is either equal to, or 
greater than, its denominator, as 4 or 

IMPROPERLY, ad. 1. Not fitly; in- 
congruously. 2. Not justly; notaecur atel 
{Dryden). 

To IMPROPRIATE, v. «, (i» and pro- 
priusy Latin.) I . To convert to private \isc ; 
to seize to himself {Bacon). 2. To put the 

E ossessions of the church into the hands of 
dci 

IMPROPRIA'TION. #. (from imprapi;U 
ate.) An impropriation is prbnetly so called 
when the church land is in toe hand of a 
layman ; and on appropriation is, when it ia 
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In the hands of a bishop, college, o rclU 
gioMs house (.<y/(/f’c). 

IMPIIOPKIA'TOH. s.(fro^ .iproprtale,) 
A la} man that has the possession of the lands 
of the chinch 

IMPKOPKP15TY. s. (impnprietv^ Fn) 
Unfituesh; unsuitablcuess; inaccurac ; want 
ofjustucsh {Brown. Swift). 

IMPHO'fePEROUS.fl. (inand prosperous.) 
Unhappy; unfortunate; notsuccessful(Z>r^.) 

IMPRO'SPKHOLJSLY.fl^/.Unhappdy; un- 
successfully; with ill fortune (Boyle) 

IMPROTfiABLE. a. (from improve.) 
pahle of bring advanced from a good to a 
heller state; capable oi melioration (Grew). 

IMPRO'VEABLENESS. s. (from improve-^ 
able.) Capablencss of being made better. 

1 M PR O' V EARLY , ad. (from mjfroveahle.) 
In a nianm i»* admits of nieiio;ation. 

To IMPUO'VE. r. a. (in and probus^ Lat.) 
1. Toa(t\ance any thing nearer to perfec- 
tion; to laise fiom good to heifer (Pope). 
^2. To disprove: not used (IVhitgift). 

To IM PUO'\ K. w. To advance in good- 
ness ( -fnerbhi'y), 

IM P H 0' V K M KNT s, ( f com improve.) 1 . 
IMelioral urn advancement of any thing from 
good lo better \YUlolson). 2. Act of im- 
proMiig ( Iflihson). 8. Progi ess from good 
to better (.iddiwn). 4. Instruction; edifi- 
cation (South), 5, Kirecl of melioration 
(South). 

IMPRO'V'RR, s. (from improve.) 1. One 
that makes himsclt or any thing else better 
(Clarendon. Pope). 2. Any thing that mo- 
ti (crates (Mortimer). 

I M P H 0 V 1 DE D. a. (improvisus, Latin.) 
riitorcNcen; uncxpccled ; unprovided against 
(Spencer). 

IMPRO'VIDEN '^Fj. s. (from improvident.) 
AVantofforethouglit; want of caution (Hale). 

IMPRO'V IOkSt. a, (lutpt ovidu^, Latin.) 
Wanting forecast; wanting care to provide 
(Clarendon). 

IMPRO'VIDEMTLY. ad. Without fore- 
ihought ; without care (Donne). 

IMPUOVI'hlON. s. (in and provision.) 
Want of forethought (Brown). 

IAIPRU'DENCR, s. (imprudent e, French, 
imprndentia^ Latin.)VVant >f prudence; in- 
discretion; negligence; inattention to in- 
terest. 

IMPRU'DENT. a. (imprudenty French, 
imprt^ensy Latin.^ Wanting prudence; in- 
jttdieiotts; indiscreet; negligent (Tillotson). 

rMPUDENCE. \ (rz/ijitf tfenre, Fr. impic- 

I'JWPUDEJiiCY./rfewfw, Latin.) 
Shamelessness (immodesty (Shak. K. Charles). 

« rMPUPBNT «* (impudent. French, ii/i- 
pudensy Latin.) 1. Shameless; wanting mo- 
desty (Shafcsppare). 2. Unchaste ; immodest. 

rMPUDENTLY. ad. Shamelessly; wilh- 
put modesty (Sandys). 

J'o IMPU'GN. V. a. (impugner. French, 
fAijttigno, Latin.) Toattacai to assault by 
bw or arg^ument (South), 

IMPU'GNER.s. (fromfoipugn.) One that 
Miacks or invades. 
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1 MPT^l'Sl^ANCE. s* (French.) ImpotcoetM 
nability; weakness; feebleness (Bacon), 
FMPUlSE. s. (impuhusy Latin.) i.Conv* 
munieated force; the etfect of one body act^ 
ing upon another (South). 2. Influence act- 
ing upon the mind; motive; idea impressed 
(l^ocke). 3, Hostile impression (Prior), 
JMPU'LSIO.V. s. (impulsiony French.) 1. 
The agency of body iii motion upon body 
Bacon). 2. liiliuenee operating upon the 
mind (Milton). 

IMPULSION, IS till term employed in the lan- 
Sma<j^e of meehanical philosojihy, for exprei^sing a 
supposed ptitMiliur exertion of the powc rs of body, 
by Mdiieli a Tno\ ing body elian'jes the motion of 
another body by hut mg; or strikinji: it. The 
plainest ca>e of this aetion is ulien a body in mo- 
tion hits anothor body at east, and puts it in mo- 
tion by the xtroke. 'fhe hmlj'^ tliiis put in motion 
IS said to tie impelled by the otbi r ; and this way 
of prod uc ill mol ion is tailed impulsion, to dib- 
tin<riiish it from pression, thrnstmir, or protru- 
sion, by ubieh Ave push a body fioin its place 
w ithout stiikin;: it. 'i'he term has been grafluilly 
1 viciub'd to c\eiv change of motion occasioned 
b\ the ^‘nDisioii rd bodies. 

(inhl€‘o, to whom wi* aro indebted for tlm first 
disco\en(‘s n\ the doctriuf ot tree motions, wav 
also the fust who attempted to Imiij^ impulsion 
A^ithiti the pale ol mathematical divcusion, ^’hls 
he attempted, by endeavonrni^ to state Avhat is 
the turre or energy of a body m motion The 
A cry oh^cuiP reflections of Aristotle on this sub- 
ject only seived to make the study moie intruato 
and abstruse. thihleoN reflections on it arc void of 
that liiiuinoas perspicuity which is seen in all his 
otliei writinics,und «Io not appear to have satisfied 
hts own rniiid. Hu has recourse to an expeiinient, 
in Older to discover what pressuic was excited hy 
irnpulsioii. A weight was made to fall on tlic 
«e.ile of a balance, the othtr arm of which was 
loaded AAith a con^idciablc wcip:ht, and the fortN; 
of the Idi>w A\as estimated bv the w'eif^ht which tho 
blow tould thus start from lh(‘ ground. The re- 
sults hud a certain rcsrularity, by which some 
analogy was obsoned between the wcit'bts tbiu- 
started and the velocity of the impulse; but the 
anomalies were great, and tlie analogy was sni- 
giilai ami pu7/ling; it led to many intiicate dis- 
ensstons, and science advauccal but slowly. 

At last the three eimncnt mathematicians, Hr. 
Wallis, Sir Christopher Wren, and lluyghciisr, 
about the same time, and unknow'i) to each othei, 
discovered the simple and beautiful laws of colli- 
'•ion, anvl cornmnnicated them to the Royal .Soci- 
ety of London in HioS (Phil. Trans. No 43— 4h ) 
Sir Chiistopht'r Wren also invented a bi'autiful 
method of deinonstating the doctrine bv experi- 
ment. bodies which were made to sti ike caeli 
othei were suspended by tbn*ads of equal length, 
so as to torn h each other when at rest, \\1ien 
removed from this tlicir vertical sitnatnm, ami 
then let go, they struck when arri\"*d at the 
lowest points of their respective cm Ics, and Iheir 
veloclticB were proportion.il to the chords of the 
arches through whicii they b«d descended. I'heir 
velocities, afto tile stroke, vcrc measured, m 
like manner, by the chords of their arches of as- 
cent The experiment l oricspondcd precisely 
with the theoretical doctrine. 

Soon after the time in which these philosophers 
lived, ethers entered minutely into reaned consi- 
diratioas connected with th» subject; and thus 
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in a short time it was afTirmcd by many that im- 
pulse was the sole cause of motii>Q , the cause of 
any motion being hence thought sufticient^’ ex- 
plained when It could be referred to impulse. But 
this IS all the result of mgcniuus speculation 
pushed farther than it can be attended by con- 
vietiiin. There aie thoubauds of instances of 
moving fortes where we cannot conceive how they 
can be produced by the impulse of a body al> 
veadv in mutton. There appear to be many 
'moving powers in nature, independent of, and in- 
explicable by, any previous motion; these may 
be brought into action, or occasions may be af- 
forded for their action, in a variety of ways The 
mere will of an animal bnngs some of them into 
action in the internal procedure of muscular mo- 
tion, mere vicinity brings into action powers 
which are almost irresistible, and which produce 
most violent motions. Thus a little aquaiortis 
poured on powdered chalk contained in a bumb- 
shell, will burst it, throwing the fragments tt» a 
great distance. A spark of lire brings them into 
action in a mass of gunpowder, or other combus- 
tibles. And lierc it desen cs remark, that the 
greater the mass to whicli the spark is applied, 
the more violent is the motion produced. It 
would be just the contrary, if the motion were 
produced by impulse. For in all cases of impul- 
sion, the velocity is inversely propoitional to the 
matter that is moved. When a spring is bent, 
auid the two ends are kept together by a thread, 
a pressure is excited, which continues to act as 
long as the thread remains entire. What contriv- 
ance of impelling fluid will explain this, or give 
us any conception of the total cessation of this 
prchsiire, when the thread is broken, and the 
spiing regains its quiescent form * 

Our notions of solidity or impenetrability (a 
name stiii indicating an obstacle to pressure), 
gn^es us no clearer conception of the productions 
of motion iiy impulsion than pressure docs , for 
it IS the same, or indicated by the same seiisa- 
tioiif. 

I be question now seems to be reduced to this — 
Since th** strongest presbure of a quiescent 
body docs not produce motion, or excite that kind 
of pressure whi h is the immediate cause of mo- 
t4on, while a body in motion, exciting bat a very 
moderate pressure (as may be seen by the trifling 
compression or dimpling), produces a very con- 
siderable motion, how i> the previous motion 
conducive to this purpose ^ The answer usually 
.gi^cn is this: a body in motion (by whatever 
cause), preserves in that motion by the inherent 
force ; when it arrives at another body, it cannot 
proceed wiihout displacing that body. The nature 
of the inherent force is such that none of it is lo^^i, 
and that a portion of it passes into the other 
body, and the two bodies instantly proceed with 
the same quantity of motion that was in the im- 
pelling body alone. This is an exact enough 
narrative of the genet al fact, but it gives no great 
e.xpUnation of it. It the mq>elllng perseveres 
in its motion by means ot its inherent force, that 
force is exerted in performing its office^ and can 
do no more. The impelled body seems as tnuch 
to possess an inherent force; for the same marks 
and evideners of preeiure on both sides are ob- 
served in the collisioii* Jf both bodies are soft or 
compressible, both are dinipled or comproseed. 
Wc are as much entitled, therefore, to say, that 
part of the force by vbich it perseveres at rest, 
posses into the other Mf* the rest, or 
^uicsGcntie of a bodjf is always the same; yet 


what p ,T es into the impelling body is different, 
according to its prcMCus velocity. Wc can form 
no concrptioi 'lOw the half of tiic inherent force 
of the impcllui^, body u. expended hy every par- 
tide, passes through the points of contact, and is 
distributed among the particles of the impelled 
body nay, ' cannot conceive this halving, or 
any other partition of the force. Is it a thing siti 
generic made up of its parts, which can be de- 
Uched from each other, as the particles of salt 
may be, and really are, when a qi antity of fresh 
water is put in to contact with a quantity of 
brine ^ Wc have no clear conception of this , and 
therefoi t this is no elucidation of the matter, al- 
though Jt im-iy be an exact statement of the visible 
fact. 

Let us take the simplest pns ible case, and sup- 
pose only two particles of matter, one of which is 
at rest, and the other moves up to it at the rate 
of two feet per second The e^ eut is supposed to 
be as follows, m the instant of contact, the two 
pai tides proceed with half cf the former velocity. 
Now thi-5 instant of time, and this piccise point 
nf space, in whuli the contact is madi , is not a 
part of cither the time or space before collision, 
or of those after collisi u) ; it is the boundary 
between both; it is tht last instant of the former 
time, and the first instant of the latter time ; it 
belongs to both, and mav be said to be in both. 
What is the state or condition of the iinpeiling 
particle in this instant^ In vi.tiic of the previous 
motion, it has the determination, or the tbicc, or 
the power, to move at the rate of two feet per sc * 
cond, blit, in virtue of the motion after collision, 
it has the dcterniination or power of moving at 
the rate of one foot per sei'ond. In one and the 
same instant, therefore, it has >wo determina- 
tions, or only one of them, or neither of them. 
And it may, in like manner, be ^id of the im- 
p. lied body, that, in that instant, it was both at 
lest, and moving al the rate of one foot per se> 
eond. Tins seems inconceivable or absurd. 

It is not perhaps \ er> clear and demonstrable, 
nor IS it intuitively certain, that the moving body 
or particle must displace the other at all. All 
that wc know is, that matter is moveablo, . id 
that causes of this motion exist in nature. When 
they have produced this motion, they have per- 
formed their task, and the motion is their com- 
plete effect : the particle continues in this condition 
for ever, unless it be changed for some cause; 
but we do not see any thing in this condition that 
enables us to say what causes are competent to 
this change, and what are not. Is it either in- 
tuitive or demonstrable, that the mere existence 
of another particle is not a sufflicient or adequate 
cause ? 1$ It certain that the aiiival at another 
particle is an adequate caused or can we prove 
that this will not stop it altogfSither ? The only 
conclusion that we can draw with any confidence 
IS, tliat two particles, or two equal bodies, 
meeting with equal velocities, in opposite direc- 
tions, will stop.*’ But our only reason for this 
coiiclusion is, that we cannot assign an adecmqte 
reason why either should prevail. But this form 
of argument never qairies luminous conviction, 
nor does it even give a decision at aH, unless a 
number of cases can be specified which include 
every possible result This can hardly be affirmed 
in the present case. 

We apprehmid that the neat case, in point of 
simplicity, has still lesa intuitive or deductive 
evideirae; namely, when bodies met in opposite 
directions with equal quantities of teotum* It is 
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by nv'fiieaiif easy, if it be at all possible o show 
that they Biiut stop* The proof proovcds on some 
Mtioa of the manner in which tli> napuliion, ex- 
erted on one particle, or on a few of each body, 
namely, those which come into contact, is dis- 
tributed among ail the particles. A material atom 
IS moved only when a moving fo.je acts jn it, 
and caoh atom gets a motion precisely commen- 
surate to the force which actuates it Now, it is 
so far from being clear, how a force impressed on 
one particle of a solid body occasions an equal 
portion of itself to pass into e%*cry particle of that 
body, and impel it forward in the same direction, 
that the very authors who assume the present pro- 
position as an eiemeutary truth, claim no small 
honour for having dctei mined with precision the 
moving forces that aie exerted on each particle, 
and the cireuiTLStanccs that arc necessary for pro- 
ducing an equal prugiessi\c inotion.iA.each. 

The opinion that inipulsion is the sole cause of 
motion is uuwari anted. We stc that the pheno- 
mena of impulsion aic brought ?bout by the im- 
mediate v icration of pn^ssure ; and we see num- 
berless instaiK ts of pressure, in which wc cannot 
find the smallest trace of impulsion. It is there- 
fore a most violent an 1 unwarranted opinion, 
which ascribes to repeated imperccived impul- 
sions all tliose solicitations to motion by which, or 
m consequence of which, the motions of bodies 
are effected by distant bodies, or bear an evident 
relation to the sitiuton and distance of other 
bodies 5 as in the examples of planetary deflec- 
tion, terrestrial gravitation, magnctical and elec- 
trical d«::fiect.ons, and the like. There is nothing 
in the phenomenon of the pressure of gravity that 
seems to make impulsion inoi*e necessary or more 
probable tlian in the pressure of elasticity, whether 
that of a spring or of an expansile fluid. The 
admission of vn unperceived fluid to efleci those 
impulsions is quite unwarranted, and llu^ explan- 
ation is therefore unphilosophicul, even although 
wc should perceive intuitively that an atom in 
motion will put another into motion by bitting 
It. We appichcnd that this cannot b*' airinncd 
with any ch^ar perception of its truth. 

On the whole, therefore, wc miist ascribe that 
contented aquiescence in the explanations of gra- 
vitation, and other attractions and repulsions, by 
means of impulse (if the acquiescence be not pre- 
tended), to the frequency and fainilianty of im- 
pulsion, and perhaps to thb personal shaic and 
interest we have in this mode of producing mo- 
tion. 

There are many oases of doubtful contact. 
Every person has observed the brilliant dew-drops 
lying on the leaves of plants. Every person ac- 
quainted with JNewtou's optical dtscoveiics, must 
be convinced that the dewdrop is not in mathe- 
matical contact wittrthc leaf, if it w^re, it could 
have no brilliancy. Most person's have observed 
the rain drops of a summer shower fell on the sur- 
face of water, and roW about fora few seconds, exhi- 
biting the Mutest brilliancy. They cannot therefore 
be ki matwnnatical contact with the water. There 
mutt be a small distance between them, and there- 
fore some force which keeps them asunder, and 
uarries Die weight, that is, counteracts the ^wn- 
ward pressure of the raindrop. In Newton’s ce- 
lebrate optical experiment In which coloured 
ru^ipare fbnned by the pressure of convex lenses 
one upon another, It is demonstrable that what- 
ever be the pressure with which the glasses are 
brought together, they dor not uctuahy touch ; 
yet they impel each ether. And other optical 
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facts serve to confirm tlie same truth. The infclp. 
cnce to be drawn from them is cettiarlMble tend 
important Jt is, thiitmBlHMre no authouty fer 
affirmieg that the tfeanges of motion by the colh- 
siofi of hiMlies is brought about by absolute con- 
tact ill any instancu whatever. The gla<$s(>g 
arc* not m contact where there is vivM reflection ; 
and wc have no proof that they are in contact in 
the black spot, however great the compfesston 
may be. 

It IS hardly necessary now to say, that all aft** 
tempts to explain gravitation, or magnetism, or 
electricity, or any siu h apparent action at a dis- 
tance by the impulsions of an unseen fluid, are 
futile in the greatest degree. Impulsion, by uD* 
solute contacTt, is so far from being a familiar 
phenomenon, that it may jusrty bi* questioned 
whether we have ever observed a single instance 
of it. The supposition ot an invisible impelling 
fluid is not more gratuitous than it is useless; be- 
cause we have no proof Uiat a particle of this fluid 
does or can come into contact with the body which 
we supyiose impelled by it, and therefore it can 
give no explanation of an action that is apparently 
e distanti. 

The general inference seems to be, that in- 
stead of explaiiitng pressure by impulse wc must 
nut only derive all impulse from pressure, but 
must also ascriiie all pressure to ai'tiuii from a 
distance; that is, to prupertiex of matter by 
which lU particles arc moved without geometrical 
contact. 

From all that has been -said, wc learn that phy. 
sical or sensible contact differs from geometrical 
contact, in the same manner as physical solidity 
diflfer, from that of the mathematician. Euclid 
speaks of cones and cylinders standing on the 
same base, and between the same parallels. 'Plicse 
arc not niatciiai solids, one of which would press 
the other out of its place. Phvsical contact is 
indicated, immediatidy and directly, by our sense 
of touch ; that is, by exciting a pressure on our 
org.in of tou(*h when it is brought sufficiently 
near. It is aUft indicated by impulsion; which 
is the immediate I'flt ct of the pressure occasioned 
by a sufficient approximation of the body impell- 
ing to the body impelled. The impulsion is the 
completion of the same process that we observe 
111 the example of magnets; but the extent 
of space and of -time m winch it is completed is 
so small that it escapes our observation, and we 
imagine it to be by contact and in an instant. 
We now see that it is similar to all other opera- 
tions of accelerating or retarding forces, and that 
no change of velocity is instantaneous- but, as 
a body, in passing from one point of space to an- 
other, passes through the intermediate space, so, 
111 changing fiom one velocity to another, it passes 
through all the mtorinediate degrees without the 
smallest saltiis. 

And, in this way, is the whole doctrine of impul- 
sion brought within the pale of dynamics, without 
the admission of any new prin. iple of motion. It is 
merely the application of the generr’ doctrines 
of dynamics to cases where every accelerating or 
retarding force is opposed by another that is equal 
and contrary. We have found, that the opiiinm, 
that there b inherent m a moving body a peculiar 
force, by which it peiscvcres in motion, and putt 
another in motion by shifting into it, is as uteleM 
as it is inconsistent w'ith our notions Of motion 
and of moving forces. The impellefi body is 
moved by the inani>erable repulsion exerted hy all 
olomt of matter when brought iuffictently near. 
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Tlie retardation of the impclhnp bodv dovs not 
arise from an inertia, or resisting! sluggishnew of 
the bo^iy impelled, but becAuse this body also rc* 
pels any thing that is biought sufficiently near to 
It 3Ve c.in have no doubt of the existcn{.r of 
buch causes of motion. Springs, expansive ilutds, 
cohering dbres, exhibit such acti^r powers, with- 
out our be nsr able to give tbtm any otner origin 
than the fnl of the Almnrhty, or to comprehend, 
in any manner iihateicr, how they reside m the 
material atom. But if once we admit their existence 
and .iiftncy, every thing else is deduced m the 
most siinplt manner imaginable, w'lthout involv- 
ing us in any tumg incomprehensible, or having 
any consequence that is inconsistent with the ap> 
poaraiices. Whereas bo h of these obstructions 
to knoiv ledge come in our way, when w’e sup- 
pose iinv thing analogous to force inher#‘nt in a 
m.jving body solely because it it» in motion. It 
Compels US to use the unmeaning language or force 
nnd motion ^lassini; out of one body into another; 
und to speak of force and I'clocitv as things capa- 
ble of division and actual sepriration into j>.»rts. 

As no pait of meelmiiical philosophy has been 
so much debated about as impulsion, li will surely 
be agreeable to our reader.** to have a notice of 
the dtiicrcnt IrcaltbCb whiL’h iidve been published 
on the subject : 

Galibi Opera, T. I. 057. II. 479, &c, 

Jo. WallKSii Traetatus de Peicussn'iic. O\on. 
lf»69. 

Chr. Ihurenius de Motu Corpoium c*c Tercus- 
sioric. Op, 11, 73. 

Traite de la Percussion des Corps, par Manotte, 
Op. I 1. 

llypoUiesis Plivsicii Nova, qua phenoinmoriim 
causie ab univo quodain iiiinetaali moiiun nostro 
globo bupposito rcpi'tuntur. Auot. G. G. Leib* 
nitzio. Mogiinua; 1671.— Leibii. Op, T II. p. II. 3. 

l^fusdem 1 heoria Moliis Absiracti. Ibid. 

Hcmianni Phoronomio, Anist. 1716. 

Dibcours sur les Loix de la Communication do 
Moui’cment, par Jean Bernoulli, Pans, 1727, Jo. 
Bern. Oper, III. 

Dvnamique de Alembert. 

Eiilen Thcoria Coiporuni solidorum ficu rigi- 
dorum, 1765. 

Borclli (Alphonb) de Pcroussione. 

See also M*Laurin’s Iliixions, and account 
of Newton’s Philosophy, for his Dissertaton 
crowned by the Acad, dcb Sciences at Parie.— ])r. 
Jurin’s elaborate disscrtationb in the Phil. Trans. 
No. 479.— Gravt'sandc’b Nat. Philosophy, where 
there IS a most laborious collect urn of experiments 
and reasonings ; all of which receive a complete 
explanation by the .39th Prop. Princip. Ncutoni 
I. There arc likewibc many x’cry acute plulo- 
sopiiical observations m Lambert’s Qcdanken 
iiber die Grundlchrcii des Glcichgewichts, uiid 
dcr Bewegung, in the second part ofWs Gcbrauch 
der Mathcinatik.— Also, in the works of lUest- 
ncr, liambei^geT) and Busch, Musehenbrueck 
also treats the subject at great length, but not 
very judiciously* The arti* Ic “ impulsion” in 
the supplement to tlie last edition of the Encylo- 
psdia Britannka^ » likepiise well wonh consult- 
ing by all who wlih to comprehend thoroughly 
this interrestiog tiihjtct 

French.) Hav- 

ing the power Of imp^wses moring) impel- 

leBi {South). 

UIFUB1 ty« $. (iiHfunUK French, fmpif. 
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uitas, Latin.) Freedom from pudiihmeat i' 
exemption from punishment {Daviei). 

IMPU'RE a. (iwpf/rxr, Latin.) 1. De- 
filed with guilt; unholy (Donne). 2. Con- 
trary to sanctity ; unhallowed (MiUon). S. 
Unchaste ( 4ftdi$on). 4. Feculent ji foul with 
extraneous mixtures; drossy. 

IMPURELY, ad. With impurity* 
IMPU'RENE.SS.I #. {impurilaB^ Latin, from 
IMPUIllTV. / impure.) 

1. Want of sanctity; want of holiness. 2* 
Act of unofaastitv {^Atterhurp). 3. Feculent 
admixture (Arbuthnot). 

To IMPU'UPLE. V. a. (empourprer, Fr. 
from purple,) To make red; to colour as 
with purple {MiUon). 

IMP U'T ABLE. a. (from impute.) 1 . Charges 
able upon any one; that ot which one may 
be accused ( '^vuth). 2. Accu<iable; charge- 
able with a fault {Ayliffe). 

IMPU'TABLENESS. s. Th^' quality of 
being imputable {Norris). 

IMPUTA'TIOiN. 8. (imputation^ Frcuch, 
from impute.) I . AU* :bation of any thing ; 
generally of ill ; sometimes of good {Dryden. 
Shakspeare). 2. Censuie; reproach {.4ddU 
son). .3 Hint; slight notice {.shakspeare). 

IMPU'TATiVK. a, (fiom impute.) That 
may impute ( 4insworth). 

To IMPU'TE. r. a. {tv puler, l^rench, im 
puto^ Latin.) I. To charge upon; to ttii- 
bute. generally ill; sometimes good {Ro- 
mans. Tnftpie). ^ To reckon to one w hat 
docs not properly belong to Jnm (Milton) 

IMPU'TEU. (from impute.) He that 
imputes. t 

IS. prep, (in, Latin.) 1 Noting the place 
where any thiug is present: in the house 
(Fairfax). 2. Noting the state or thing pre- 
sent at any lime ; he is in prosperity {Smal- 
ridf;c). 3. Noting the time; it happened in 
that year (Locke). 4. Noting power ; inbfs 
choice (Spenser). 5* Noting proportion: nine 
mien (Swift). 6. According to (Collier). 7. 
Concerning (Locke.) 8. A solemn phrase: 
used thus, in the king's name (Dry den). 9. 
Noting cause: in my behalf (Shakspeare). 
10. In that. Because (Shakspeare). 11. In 
as much. Since ; seeing that {Hooker). 

IN. ad. 1. Within some place; not out 
(South). 2. Engaged to any affair (Daniel). 
3. Placed in some state (Pope). 4. Noting 
immediate entrance (^akspeare). 5. Into 
any place (Collier). 6. Close; home (TaiUr). 

IN has commonly m composition a nega- 
tive 6r privative sense, as in the Latin: so, 
active denotes that which acts, inaciive that 
which does fiat act. In before r is changed 
into r ; as irregular : before I into / ; as It- 
lalivei and into m before some other conso- 
nants; us improbable. 

INABl'LITY* s. (in and abUlfy.) Impius- 
sance ; impotence ; want of power (Hooker). 

INA'BSTINBNCE* s. (in and ^stinenee.) 
Intemnerance; want of power to abstain ; 
prevamce of appetite iMiltom). 

INACCE SSIBLE, a. (innaoeesmie. Fr*) 
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^ol to be reached; not to be approached. 

^^WATCURACY. inaccurate) 

Want of exactness. 

INA CCURATE, fl. {in and accurate) Not 
exact; not accurate. 

!N\'CTION. «. {ivaetion, French.) Ces- 
sation from labour; forbearance of labour 
(Fope). 

INA'CTIVE. a, {in and active) Not busy ; 
not diligent; idle; indolent; sluggish. 

INACTIVELY, ad. Idly; without labour; 
without motion; sluggishly {Locke). 

IN ACTI' VITY. ft. \in and acti dtp) Idle- 
ness; rest; sluggishness (Hogers). 

INA'DFiQUATE. a. {in and adtequatus^ 
Latin,) Not equal to the purpose; defective 
{Lovke). 

INA DEQUATELY, flrf. Defectively; not 
completely {Boyle) 

1N\DVE'HT'eNCE. \ a. {rnadvertanccy 

INADVE'RTENCY. /French.) 

I . Citrelessness ; negligence ; inattention 
{South). 2. Act or cflw» t of negligence {Ad.) 

INADVE'RTENT. a. {in and advertena, 
Latin.) Negligent; careless. 

INADVR-KTENTLY.ad.CareleMly; neg- 
ligently {Ch rtsaa). 

INALIENABLE, a. (in and alienable) 
'"hat cannot be alicaatcd, or granted to an- 
other 

INALIME'NTAL. a. {in and alimenial) 
AiFording no nourishment {Bacon). 

INAMI SSIBLE. a. {inamiaaibte, French.) 
Ndt to be lost {Hammond) 

INA'NE a.{inaniSi Latin.) Empty; void 
{Locke). 

To INA'NIMATE. v. a. {in and animo, 
Latin.) To animate; to quicken: not in 
use {bonne). 

iNA'NIMATEb.}"' Laliu.) 

Void of life; without animation {Bacon. 
Cheyne). 

INANFTION. a. {inathn, French) Emp- 
tincss of body ; want of .fulness in the vessels 
of the animal {Arbuthnot). 

INA'NITY . a. (from inenis, Latin.) Emp- 
tiness ; void space (Digby). 

INATPETENCY. a. {in and appententia) 
Latin.) Want of stomach or appetite. 

INAPPLICABLE, a. {in and applicable.) 
Not to be put to aivarticular use. 

INAPPLICABI LITY. «. (from inapplica- 
ble.) Unfitness for the particular purpose. 

INAPPLICA'TION. s. {inqppUeatim, ¥t.) 
Indolence; negligence. 

INA'RABLE. a. {in and ere, Latin.) Not 
capable of tillage. 

To INA'RCH. e. a. {in and arch.) In- 
arching is called grafting by approach ; and 
is used when the stock and the tree may be 
joined (Miller). 

INA'ECHlNO, or iNAacn^oaAFTiNG, in 
gardening, a mode of grafting by which the 
parts of different trees, intendwd’^ be united, 
are bent down and placed in eontact while 
the trees remain growing. This process, 
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which is sometimes called, also, AuhAdiv^ 
1 los, can only be performed when the stockt 
that arc designed to be grafted, and the tree 
from which the graft is to be taken, stand 
so nc.ii im that they may be easily made to 
tneel. It is cgmmonly practised on tender 
exotic plants, and some other sorts winch 
do not succeed b v any of the other methods. 
In performing the process, a part ol iho 
stock or hraiicli is slit off, about two 
inches in length, a smoolli pari of the stork 
being always chosen lor the purpose : liieii a 
small notch made in this slit of the stock 
downwaid, in the same manner as is used 
for whip-grafting: the branch of the tree 
designed to be inaiched having a part slit 
off III the same manner as the slock, and a 
slit made upward in it, so as to leave a 
tongue; which tongue should be inserted 
into the slit of the stock, joining their nnda 
equally, that they may unite well together: 
aucr which a ligature of bass should be 
made, so as to keep them exactly in their 
situation, and afterwards this part of the 
slock clayed over well to keep out the air. 
In this method of grafting, the scion is not 
separated from the tree until it is firmly 
united with the stock ; nor is the head of 
the stock or branch, which is grafted, cut 
oft' till the same time, and only half the wood 
pared oft' with a slope, about three inches 
in length, and the same of the scion or graft. 
In this method of grafting, the operation 
is not performed so early in the season as in 
the others, never being done till the month 
of April, when the sap is flowing ; at which 
time the scion and stork will join together, 
and unite much sooner than at any' other 
season or period of the year. It is princi • 
pally employed in raising jasmines, oranges, 
and other exotic tiees of the harder kinds. 

It has been found that the walnut, fig, 
and mulberry will take by this method of 
grafting, while neither of them succeed iu 
any of the other inodes. Several sorts of 
evergreens may likewise be propagated by 
this method of grafting: but all the trees 
that are grafted in this way are weak, and 
never grow to the size of those which arc 
grafted by the other methods. It is hence 
rarely practised, • except on such sorts ot 
trees as will not succeea otherwise. 

The Chinese procees of inarching is of a 
very different character from the abovcv 
and on many accounts is worthy of notice. 
This is called by Dr. Hewitson the process 
of Abscissiok, and affords a promise of the 
production of fruit much earlier than from 
seeds, or than from any other mode ot graft- 
ing, thouKll it Is probable a larger period 
would be neeessary for the process in Eng- 
land than in India. Wc sliall take our ac- 
count from Dr. HewitsonN description in 
vol. xzv. of the Transactions of the Society 
for the Eacouragemeiit of Arts, ManUfiic- 
lures and Commerce.” They selem,** says 
he, ** a tree of that species which they wish 
to propagate, and fix upon such a branch as 
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in'ill least hurt or disfigure the tree 1 j its 
removal. Round this branch, and as near 
as they can conveniently to its junction nfith 
the trunk, they wind a rope made of straw, 
besmeared with con^dung, until a ball is 
formed five or six tunes the diameter of the 
branch. 'I'his is intended as a ')ed into 
which the young roots may shoot. Having 
performed this part of the operation, thev 
iinmcdialcly under the tree divide the bark 
down to the wood, for nearly two-thirds of 
the cirrumferenre of the bianch. A cocoa 
nut-shell, or small pot, is then hung over 
the ball with a hole in its bottom, so small, 
that water put therein will only tall in drops. 
By this the rope is constantly kepi moist; a 
circumstance necessary to the easy forma- 
tion of the young roots, and to the supply 
of nourish nieotto the branch from this new 
new channel. During three succeeding w'ceks 
nothing farther is required <‘Xf epl supplying 
the vessels with wafer. At the cxpiratioti 
of that period, onc-tliird of the remaining 
bark is cut, and the former incision is car- 
ried considerably deeper into the wood, as 
by this time it is expected that some roots 
have struck into the rope, and are giving 
their assistance in support of the branch. 
After a similar period the> same operation is 
repealed; and in about two months from 
the commencement of the process, the loots 
may generally he seen intersecting each 
oUrer on the surface of the ball, which is a 
sign that they arc stifliciently advanced to 
admit of the separation of the branch from 
the tree. This is best done by sawing it 
off at the incision, care being taken that 
the rope, which by this time is nearly rotten, 
is not shaken off by the motion. The branch 
is then planted as a young tree.*’ 
INARTrCULATE. « . (warticuify French, 
tn and artieuiaie,) hot uttered vfitli dis- 
tinctness, like that of the syllables of human 
speech (Dr^dcn). 

IN ARTVeULATELY. ad. Not distinctly. 
INARTl CULATENESS. s. (from taarlf- 
cttiaile.) Confusion of sounds; want of dis- 
tinctness tn pronouncing. 

INARTlFrCl VI*, a. (iic and artificiaL) 
Contrary to art (Deea^ij tfPietg). 

INAETlFiClALLY. ad. Without art; 
in a manner contrary to the rules of art 
(CesWiVr). 

, INATTE'NTION. #. {itiailenU^ny French*) 
Disregard; negligence; neglect (Huger#). 

INATTB^NTIVK. a. (iw and aUerUive.) 
Careless; ttegligent; regardless (^mt#). 

INAU DlBlC «• {in amd ammh.) Not 
to be heard; aroidi of sound (ShoAspeare). 

n lNAU'(iitTRATE. v. a. {inaugnr^y Lai.) 
To tm invest with a new office 

by 

ImpUtuvebf eem (HowaO. 

INAim^Ttm r* Tbe 

pi of fgUkai or merbV with geld 
iMNiK). 
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INAUSPI CIOUS, a. (in and auspicious,} 
Ill-omened; unlucky ; unfortunate (Crashoic). 

INBE'ING. #. (in and being,) Inherence ; 
inseparablencss (fFatts), 

I'NtOUN. a. (/nandbem.) Innate; im- 
planted by nature (Braden), 
INBRE^iTHED. a. (t» and breath.) In- 
spired; infused by inspiration (t^iVloi?)* 
I'NBRED.a.O/iand bred.) Produced with- 
in ; hatched or generated within (JUilton). 

INCA, or Ynca, a name given by the na- 
tives of Per u to their kings, and the princes 
of the blood* 

rNCAOF* r* a. (in and cage.) To coop 
up; to shut up; to confine iu a cage, or any 
narrow space (>h ikspeare). 
INCALE'SCKNCE. \ «.(iiicfl/a#ca, Latin.) 
INGALE'SCENCY. J The slate of grow- 
ing warm; warmth; incipient heal (Hay). 

INCALESCENT Mfrcviiv, a substance 
prepared from mercury by Mr Boyle which 
on being mingled with gold leat or small 
filings of that metal, would become hot and 
amalgamate with the gold. 

JNCA MERATION, a term used in the 
chancery of Rome, for the uniting of lands, 
revenues, or other rights, to the pope's do- 
main. 

INCANTATION. #. (mcantatioft, Fiench.) 
Charms uttered by singing; enchantment 
(Haie/gh). 

15(CA NTATORY. a. (frommean/a, Lat.) 
Dealing by enchantment ; magical (Brown). 

To INCA'NTON, v.a. (m and canton.) To 
unite to a canton or separate community 
(Jddmn). l 

INCAPABI LITY. 1 *. (from mcapable.) 
INCATABLENESS./ Inability natural; 
disqualification legal (Suckling). 

INCA'PaBLE. a. (tficapabky French.; 1. 
Wanting power; wanti^; understanding; 
unable to comprehend, learn, or under- 
stand (Shakspeare). 2. Not able to admit 
or have any thing (Clarendon), 3. Unable ; 
not equal to any thing (^takspeare). 4. Dis- 
qualincd by law (Swift). 

1NCAPAX10U8, a. (m and capacious.) 
Narrow; of small eontent (Bume;). 

INCAPA'ClOUSINfiSS, #. (from ineapaoi- 
ous.y Narrowness ; want of containing i]^ce* 
To INCAPA'CITATE. v. a.(m and eapaeim 
tate.) 1. To disables to weaken (Ciartm). 
2. To disqualify (Arbulknot). 

INCAPA'CITY, #. (mcapaeiky Fronp.; 
Inability; want of natural power; want 
power of body; want of conipreheiisiveQes’» 
of mind (Arbutlmot). 

To INCA'RCERATFi, v. a. (menreeroy 
Latin.) To imprison; to confine (Harve$)i . 

INCARCERATION* #. (from marcerato.) 
Imprisonment; eonfioonient 
7 b INCA'RN 9. a. (mcarnOy Latin.) To 
cover with flesh (H^iseman). 

7b Tnca'air^n. «. Tobreed Aeris (fFisemm). 
To INCARNADINE o# e« (wcerttSMfmei 
pate red, Itolianw) To die led (Sk0kapoarg)k 
Zb INCSA'BNATR v. «. (wemry Fr» 
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intarno^ Latin.) To clothe with fleih; to 
embody with tiesh (MtUon). 

INCA RNATE, parttc. a. {incarnaU Fr,) 
Clothed with flesh ; embodied in flesh ( Sand,) 
INCARNATION, s. {mtarnaVon^ Fiench.) 
1. The act of assuming body (Taylor). S. 
The state of breeding flesh (IV ticman), 
INCARNATION, in theology, signifies 
the act whereby tlio Son of God assumed the 
human nature; or the mystery by which 
Jesus Christ, the eternal word was made 
man, in order to accomplish the work of 
our salvation. The era long used among 
Christians, whence they number their years, 
was the time of the incarnation, that is, of 
ChrisCs conception in tho virgin^s womb 
(See Epoch.) 

INCA'RNATIVE. s. (ncarnatj^* Trench.) 
A medicine that generates flesh (Wiseman), 
INCARTATION in chymistry, the re- 
fining cf gold by means of silver and aqua- 
fortis; otherwise called departing. 

INCARVn LEA. In botany, a genus of 
the class diaynamia, order angiospermia. 
Calyx five-cleft; corol tubular, five-cleft, 
unequal, with the orifice swelling : anthers, 
two of them- with two awns, two of them 
awnless; cihque two-celled; seeds; seeds 
with membranaceous wings. One species; 
A native of China with herbaceous stem, and 
purple, terminal flowers in loose spikes. 

'To INCA'SE. V. a. (/nand case.) To co- 
ver; to enclose; to inwrap (Pope). 

INCAUTIOUS, a. (in and cautious.) Un- 
wary; negligent; heedless (Keit), 
INCAUTIOUSLY, ad. Unwarily; heed- 
lessly? negligently (Jrhuthnot). 

INCE'NOIARY. s. from fn- 

cendo^ Latin.) 1. One who sets houses or 
towns on fire in malice or for robbery. 

One who inflames factions, or promotes 
quarrels (King Charles. Bentley). 

Among the ancients, criminals of this kind 
were to be burnt. Qui sdes, acervumque 
frumenti iuxta domum positum, sciens, pru- 
densque dolo malo comousserit, vinctus igni 
necatur. The punishment of arson was 
death by our ancient Saxon laws, and by the 
Gothic constitutions! and in the reign of 
Edward 1. incendiaries were burnt to death. 
The stat. 8 Hen. VI. c. 6. made the wilful 
bnmmg of houses, under special circum- 
ttauces, high treason ; but it was reduced 
be Many by the general acts of Edward VI. 
tad Queen Mary. This offence was denied 
the benefit of clergy by Hen. VIII. c. U 
which statute was repealed by 1 £dw. VL c. 
1^1 nttd arson was held t6 be ousted of 
clergy* with respect to the principal* by in- 
fhrenceft'om the stat 4aitdn P. and M. c.4. 
which expresMy denied it to the Acgeiioiy ? 
though now it is exprefilj denied to the 
principal abo^ by 9 Geo. t. c. 92, 

INCE'NSE, or PmaKxxi»oa9la» in the 
materia medica, At. a dry ribinous siib- 
staaofe^ known amthg antfaors by the names 
Thai and (Xibanum. incense' is a rich per- 
i^me» with which the Pagans, and the Ro- 
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mm Jatholics still, pcrfnmc their temples* 
altars &c. The word comes from the Latin 
incensuir., q. d. burnt; as taking the effect 
for the thing itself. 

The burning of incense made part of the 
daily service of the ancient Jewish chorch. 
The prie .ts drew lots to know who should 
offer it : the destined person took a large 
silver dish, in which was a censer fhll of in- 
cense, and, being accompanied by another 
priest carrying some live coals from the al- 
tar, went into the temple. There, in order 
to give notice to the people, they struck 
upon an instrument of brass placed between 
the temple and the altar; and being return- 
ed to the altar, he who brought the fire left 
it there, and went away. Then the offerer 
of incense, having said a prayer or two, 
waited the signal. Which was the burning of 
the holocaust; immediately upon which, 
he set fire to the incense, the whole multi- 
tude continuing all the time in prayer. The 
quantity of incense offered each day was 
half a pound iu the morning, and as much at 
night. 

To Tnccnse. V. a. (from the noun.) To 
perfume with incense. 

yblHcs'NSE, V, a. (incensus^ Latin.) To 
enkindle to rage ; to inflame with anger ; to 
enrage ; to piovoke ; to exasperate. (I)ryd.) 

IN C Ji'NSBMENT. s. (from incense.) Rage ; 
heat; fury (Shakspeare). 

INCE'NSION. 8. (incensio, Latin.) The 
act of kindling ; the state of being on fire 
(Bacon), 

INCE'NSOR. s. (Lat.) A kindler of anger; 
an inflamer of passions (ffayward). 

INCE'NSORY. (from incense.) The 
vessel in which incense is burnt and offbred 
( Ainsworth ). 

INCE'NIIVE. s, (irtcentivumf Latin.) 1. 
That which kindles (King Charles)* 2. That 
which provokes; that which encourages; 
incitement; motive; encouragement; spur 
(Addison), 

Ince'ntttc. e. Inciting; encouraging. 

INCE'PTlON. s. (iTtceplio, Latin.) Begin- 
ning (Bacon), 

INCE'PTIVE. a. (ineeptivus, Latin.) No- 
ting beginning (Locke), 

INCe^PTOR. s, (Latin.) Ab^inner; one 
who is in his rudiments. 

INCERATION. s. (ineero, Latin.) The 
act of covering with wax. 

INCE'RTITUDE. t, (Uleettiiude, Fr. fa* 
certitude^ LaUn.) Uncertainty; doubtful* 
uess. 

incessant, 0 . (in and cessans^ Latin.) 
Unceasing I uniatermitted ; continual; uiip 
interrupSff CNpe), 

mci^AlK'niT. ai. (from 

Without intermission I continually. (Addis,} 

merSV, tlM crime of yenereal commwc* 
between (wmod* who are related in a aa|Dm 
prohibitad' AUirritige by the lawl w 
country. See Cesitvs. 

Some are of opinion, that mamage nugM 
to be permitted between kinsfoiKSi to the 
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ti»d that iSie affection, ncccs'jflrjr in war- 
riagfc, foighi be heightened b; this double 
tic { and yet the rules of the church have 
formerly extended this prohibition c\en to 
tbeieventh degree, blit tunc has now brought 
it down to the third oi fourth degree. See 
MAkRlAGC. ^ 

Most nations look on incest with horror, 
t’ersia and Egypt alone excepted. In the 
history of the ancient kings of those coun- 
tries, wc meet with instances of the brother's 
marrying the sister: the reason was, because 
they thought it too mean to join in alliance 
with their own subjects ; and still more so, 
to have married into the families of any 
foreign princes^ 

As to the Persians, there was a still more 
abominable sort of incest practised by their 
magi, if we may trust Catullus, carm. 91 « 

Nam magus ex matre dr gnato gigiiatiif 
oporfet. 

Si vera est Pcrsanim iiopitt religio, 

INCE'STUOUS. a. (incesfuetu, French.) 
Ciuilty of incest; guilty of unnatural coha- 
bitation (South)* 

INCE'STUOUSLY. ad* (from incestnoun*) 
With unnatural love (Dr^den). 

INCH, s* (ime, Saxon ; Mnna, Latin.) 1. 
A measure of length supposed equal to three 
grains of barley laid end to end ; the twelfth 
part of a fool (Holder)* ft. A proverbial 
name for a small quantity. 3. A nice point 
of time (Shakspeare)* 

To lisrn. r. <r. (from the noun.; 1. To 
drive by inches (Drj^den)* 9* To deal out 
by inches ; to give sparingly. 

7bl^^lI. r.fi. To advance or retire a little 
at M tune. 

Inch of Canj)i.k. See Canoli:. 

INCHCOLM, a small island of Scotland, in 
the Frith of Forth, near the coast of Fife ; 
whither 'Alexander I. king of Scotland, is 
said to have been driven in a tempest, in the 
beginning of the twelfth century, and to 
have founded a nioimslery, in gratitude for 
his escape. 

INCHKENNETH, a small rslandnear the 
west coast of Scotland: one mile and a half 
W. ‘Mull. 

JNCHMAKNOCII, a small island near the 
west coast of the Isle of Bute, where are the 
rpins of a chapel. The extent of tJiis little 
isle is about a mile, has a hundred and twen- 
ty acres of arable land, forty of brush wood, 
near three hundred of moor, with strata of 
coral and shells on the west side. 

INCHA'NTMjENT. h’ee Enchantmbnt 
and ViThHcaArr. 

I'NCHED. a. {with a word of number be- 
fore it.) C<^t«auiig iodiei in length er 
breadth* 

Sortie of Uteiairideof n 

an inch long IShahoj^ttr^)- 
j rNCHOATf. ttAiHeh&a, Latin.) to 
l^in t to eokineaee , 
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INCH04 TlOV. *. (inchoaiun, Latin.) In* 
ceptioii; begininng {Hale)* 

TNCIIOATIVE. a* (mchoaiirwt, Latin.) 
Inceptive; noting iiichoation or beginning. 

To INCrOE r. a* (from incido, Latin.) 
To cut. Medicines arc said to incide which 
consist of pointed or sharp particles, by 
which the particles of other bodies arc di- 
vided (Quiurjv). 

rNCIl)KNrE.\». (incldo, to fall, Latin; 
I'NCIDENt.T. f i/uWe/fre, French.) 1. 
The direction with which one body strikes 
upon another; and the angle made by that 
line, and the plane struck upon, is called (he 
i)t' incidence (Quinrifj. 2 . (Incidvns^ 
Latin.) irtAccident; hap; casualty. (Shak*) 
rNCIDENI*. a* (incident^ Fr. incidentt^ 
Latin.) 1. Casual; fortuitous; occasional; 
happening accidciiLally ; falling in beside the 
main design; happening licsidc expectation 
(Hiatts), S. Ilappcmng; apt to happen 
(South )* 

Incident.#, (from the adjective.) Some- 
thing happening beside the main design ; ca- 
sualty (Uryden)* ' 

INCIDE NTAL, n* Incident ; casual ; hap- 
pening by chance ( MiHon)* 

INCIDE NTALLY, ad. Beside the main 
design; occasionally (Sunderson)* 

FN'CIDENTLY. ad. (from incident.) O 
casionally ; by the by ; by the way (Bacor; 

To INCFNEUATE. v. a. (in and cinerci, 
Latin. ) To burn to ashes (Harvejif)* 
INCIRCLfMSPE'CTlON. s, (in and nV- 
rumspeciion,) Want of caulion; want of 
heed (Brown)* ^ 

INCrSED. a* (inciuwiylAi*) Cut; made 
by cutting (WUeman). 

INCI'SION. ». (ineiftioHy French.) 1* A 
cut; a wound made with 'a ^ha^p imstru- 
meut (South)*, 2. Dh ision of Viscosities by 
medicincir (Bacon)* 

INCrsiVE. a* (invhif., Fr. from titcifftis, 
Lat.) Having the quality of cutting or di- 
viding (Boj/le). 

INCISIVOS Inferior. Seo Levator la- 
h'fi iaferiorU, 

Ivcisivus La!^erali8. . See Levator la - 
bii t^uperioria alasque nasi* 

Ivcisives Medius^ See Defressor lahit 
snperioris almque nasi* 

INCISORS, Denies incisores^ fromfudiki, 
to cut, from their use in cutting the fooi )* 
The four front teeth of both Jaws. „ 
Teeth. 

iN’CrSORY. a* (/iieiWre, Fr.) 
the quality of cutting. 

INCFSuRE. s* (incisura^ Latin.) A call 
an aperture (Derham). 

IN CITATION, s. (/neitatio^ Lat) Indter 
ment; intentive; motive; impulse {Srown)» 
To INCTTE. V. a* (ineiiOf Lat.) To sjtUF 
up $ to push forward; in a purpose i to am* 
mate ; to spur ; to ufgq on 
!NCmM£NT.s.(ffom&c/lc.) Motive; 

iircrm. «. (towufliif!) ts 




iScinuTY. 


^npblfshed* 

{ji^vUUit I’reBich.} 
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of coul-U*«\ ; rudcuoss (TiUuliioii). 2. 

Arl of rudeuoss ( i'ajffo ’)• i , r 

INCLK, a kmd of tapu made of Imca 

^^1NCLR'MENC\. »• (incfcnirnlfa, Latin.) 
Vnmcrcifulne'^'* ; f roclly ; ; ar** i 

ness; rou^hnesH (/^r^rfn/). 

INCLE'MENT. «. {in ami r/n/icws, Lai.) 
rnincrciful; unpitying; ^oid oi tcndcuic**; 

ha'-sh ( Milltm). * ... t ^ \ i 

^^Cri^NABLF.. a. {incUnahtha, Lat.) i. 
Having a propeu'^ion of mil; laymraalv 
disposed; {Hooker)* ‘2. llaviuj; a 

icixdcin: y {Mnlhj/). , 

1 *\ C LI N A'Tl ON , is a word frcqiicnlly n sod 
by mathematicians, and sigiuhe * ibe imituiil 
approach, tendency, or leaning ol two lines 
or two planes towards eachoiJier, so as to 
make an angle. In this sense we speak ot 
the inclination of meridians, uuUnalion ol 
rays, Ac. 

Incmnation, alsotendeuc) or appetence, 
as, 1. Tendency toward any point u>ew/ere). 

•2. Natural aptness {Adtlhon), Jl. I’ropeu- 
Mon ot mind; (a>ouraMe disposition ; met- 

nieiiL desire {(Inrendon)* 4. Love; allec- 
tion; regard {Dr^fden). 5. Disposition ol 
mind 6. The tendency of the 

magnet ic.il needle to the cast or ^^‘’*1' *• 

Hu pharmacy.) Tlie act by which a clear 
uinor is poured olf from some feces or sedi- 
ment by only stooping tbe vest’d {Quineif)* 

INCLINATION of the Earth" it is the 

•mgle it makes w ith the plane of the ecliptic. 

hceAxis. ^ 

^^vcLiT^ATiON of thc OrHt of a Planet^ is 
the angle tormed by the planes of the eclip- 
tic and of the orbit of the planet, the 
auantitv of this inclination feu the several 
planets, is as ‘follows, viz. Mercury, 7 ; 
Venus, 3^ 23' 35"; Mars, 5, 

18' 56"; Saturn, 2^ 29' 60 ; HcrscheJ, 
46' 20". These inclinations are subject to 
variations arising from the mvitual alti ac- 
tions of thc planets. ?ce Asironomv. 

INCLI'N ATORY, a* (fi omincline,) Having 
a quality of inclining to one or other 

(Brown), ^ „ 

IVCLI'NATORILY. ad. (from inclma- 
tory.) Obliquely; with inclinaLioii to one 
side or the other (Brown). , „ 

7’o INCLl'NE. V. K. {incUno, Lat.) 1. To 
bend ; to lean ; to tend toward any part 
(Brown)* 2. To be favourably disposed to ; 
to feel desire beginning {Shakspearc). 

To INCLI'NE. v.a. 1 . To give a tendency 
or direction to any place or state (Pope). 2* 
Ta turn toward any Ihina;, as desirous or 
attentive (Afftton). 3. To bend; to meur- 
vatc (Drpien). . 

INCLl'NED Pt*AN^, m mechanics, one 
that m jtes an oblique angle with the hori- 
zon. If a force, with a given direction, sup- 
porU a weight upon an inclined plane, that 
force is to the weighty as the nine of the m- 
clhipftion of the plaae to theaineof the angle 
whiciiis made by the tine Ut ithicl^ the force 
you VI. 
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ac[^\ and ilie line perpendicular tothepllgft' 
See Dyn.amics, Statics, &c. 

U( LINED Planks (Lhidcr-ground), have 
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been sometimes constructed to comm uiucato 
from tlic liislicr to the lower branches of a. 
canal. ’I'lic lollowing account of a contrir- 
.nice of tills kind, executed at Waikdeii 
Moor, in l-iui ivshire, by thedukeof Bridge- 
water's diieclioiis, was presented by the 
Ue^. Mr. Fgcrloii, to thc Society for 
r.ucoiiiagcmeiit of Aits, &c. who voted his 
Grace their gold meiLil: 

At Worde), thc duke of Bridgewater’st 
na\igalioii begins; it goes west to Lciglu 
and east to iMaiichcsler, where it locks up 
into the Uochdalc caivil. In its way to 
Mauclieslcr, it turns out, in a western direc- 
tion, neai Longford Bridge, to meet the 
Gijuid Trunk Canal, above Preston Brook? 
and from I hence it goes north-w est to Kim- 
< 01 * 11 , w'licre it locks down into the Mersey, in 
the lide-way to Liverpool. 

To this navigation above ground, which, 
in all its directions, is extended through a. 
length of forty miles, upon one level, wilb- 
oui liinnrl or lock, except the locks at th^ 
extiemitics, at VVoisley an under-ground 
iiavination is joined, which goes to the dit- 
ferent mines of tool under \\'alkden Moor? 
irom which mines, by these navigation* 
above ground and under ground, Manches- 
ter and various other places are supplied 
with that valuable article. The canals of 
this under-ground navigation lie upon two 
levels, or stories. The lower is upon th^ 
same l< 5 vcl with the open navigation, which. 
It loins at Worsley ; and consists, in tho 
diticrciil lines which it pursues to the difFe- 
reiil seams of coals, of mmr twelve miles of 

tunnelling. , , . .i* 

The higher is thirty-five yards and a halt 
perpendicular height above the level of Iho 
lower, and varies from thirty-eight to sixty- 
oue perpendicular yards below the surtaco 
of the earth, and consists of near six milc« 
of tunnelling. , , , . . r . 

The tuuneUiiig of each level is ten tect 
four inches wide, and eight feet six iuche* 
deep; and the depth ot water, three feet 
seven inches. 

Before a commumcalion was made by an 
inclined plane, the coals were discharged br 
hand from the boats on the higher level, and 
were let down the pits in tubs, by an engine 
and a break-wheel, into those upon thft 
lower. To convey the boats Iheinselvea 
from thc canals of the higher level into that 
of tlie lower, was the intent of making thm 
under-grhund inclined plane. By the help 
of this machinery, the whole business i» 
now done at once, without 
damaging thc coal, and 
expeuceffor, thc boats of the 
arrbodity let down the 
are %tedfrom thc footoUi 
ly thi^ miles, in a straight 
level canal, into the open nav^ation at 
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WorsIfiJ ; anil whereas they were before 
obUj^ed to be drann up to tlie surface of 
the earth at pjrcat inron\enieiicc and ox- 
pence, to be repaired at a work-shop on 
Walkden Moor, they now come of them- 
selves, in their couise of buMiness, to be re- 
paired at the gjrcat dock-yard, at Worslcy, 

The place whore the inclined plane is con- 
structed, is adapted in a singular way for 
the purpo'ic. There is a bed of white rock, 
or grit, eight yards twelve i ches deep, 
which dips one in four, lyin^ exactly in the 
direction most convenient lor the commu- 
nication between the two levels; which hod 
of rock is hollowed into a iimnol, driven 
upon the rise of the metals, by blasting with 
gunpowder, add working it down with 
wedges ami hammers. In this fiumel, 
formed through a lock reaching from the 
lower to the higher level, the inclined plane 
is fixed ; and, by its being in the heart of a 
rock, the whole workmansliin can be pin- 
ned, secured, and compactea together at 
the top, bottom, and sides, most eficctu ally : 
an advantage which no inclined plane above 
ground can have, and which lenders this a 
singular production, no where perhaps to be 
imitated. 

The 1 un of the inclined plane is one hun- 
dred and fifty-one yards, besides eighteen 
yards, the length of the locks, at the north 
or upper end : and the fail is one in four, 
corresponding with the dip of the rock. 
Of these one hundred and fifty -one yards, 
about ninety -four yards arefoinrd into a 
double waggon-way, in order to let two 
boats, namciy, the empty and the loaded 
boats, pass up and down; and are divided 
by a brick wall, supporting the roof, in 
which are openings for a peVson to escape 
out of the way of the boats; which double 
Waggon-way joins in one, about fifty-seven 
yards from the lower level. The whole 
Width of the double waggon-way is nine- 
teen feel, and of the sin^e waggon- way, 
after the junction, ten feel. These waggon- 
ways are supplied with iron rails, or gullies, 
laid on sleepers, down the whole run ; and 
the height of the roof, above the iron raik, 
is eight feet. 

At the lop of the inclined plane there is a 
douhle lock, or rather two locks, side by 
aide, formed in the heart of the same rock, 
which deliver the loaded boats from the 
higher level down the inclined plane, and 
receiYO the empty boats from the lower. 
The of that part of the tunnel in 

which these are formed, is eighteen yards ; 
the width ' or diameter, twenty feet six 
ftiehes; arul the height of the roof, at the 
north dad and i^ove the locks, at dif, pl. 
88. fig. 10. Ihet, to admit the 

break-whedi^ .. ; - . 

The hottttli^ hoixth mi of the inclined 
plane, is sIX iacbdi tinder the sur* 

face of the mmu f hore tho loaded boat 
fioatsoff the carfliig#iEilsoa the canal of fhe 
viewer level. 


The depth of the locks, under w'atcr, at 
the north end, is four feet six inches; at the 
SOIL 1 end it is eight feet. 

The w all between the locks is nine inches 
above the surface of the level water; its 
breadth is thn 'feet. 

The diameter of tlie horizontal main- 
shaft, upen which the rope works to let the 
loaded t)O..LS down, and to draw the empty 
boat- an, is four feel eleven inches, and its 
circumference is fifteen feet fne inches. 
The main n pc is tw'o inches and a half in 
diameter, and seven inches nM a half in 
circiimferciicc. It is wrapped round with a 
smalt cord of about an inch in circtimi'er- 
cnce, for the IcMigth of aliout one tiiiudred 
and five yards, to prevent its weaiing, which 
it docs chiefly when it drags upon the bot- 
tom, when at w'ork, at the place where the 
w'a«gon-way8 unite; and, for the same pur- 
pose, roller.** of eight inches diameter are 
fixed at intervals tmwn the run of the in- 
clined plane. Moreover, a hollow casUiion 
roller of eight inches and a ha.iMianieler is 
fixed nci OSS the w'est lock, parallel to the 
iipiier west lock-gate, and near the north 
end of the lock, hut half a yard higher than 
tlic gate. III order to bear up the rope, and 
to prevent it irom swagging. 

\ hold-fast roi»‘ is tastened to the mail 
rope, to slay each boat upon its waggon, as 
they go up or down. It Is marked k in 
fig. 10, and its iis(‘» arc more particularly 
detailed iii the table of reference, at k A*, to 
that plate. 

Upon this horizontal main-slu^fl is a brcik- 
wheel above mentioned, which regulates tJie 
motion of the loaded boat going dowu the 
inclined plane. 

The number of iron teeth, or cogs, in the 
spur-wheel, which is fastened to the side of 
the break-wheel, is three hundred and se- 
venty-tw’o: and the little nut-wheel, No, 8. 
fig. S. which sets it in motion, contains ele- 
ven teetii, or cogs, llic nut-whcel is sup- 
ported by two uprights from the pillar to 
the roof, and works between them. Two 
winches or handles, No. 44« fig. S. on its 
axis, put the main-shaft, ild, fig. 1. or No. J. 
fig. 2. ill motion. The power of both unit- 
ed, enables a man, who uses a force equal to 
forty pounds weight, to set forward two 
tons upon the waggon-road : and this force, 
multiplied at the winches or handies, may 
be used to set forward the loaded boat out 
of one lock, and to bring the empty boat 
into the other. The boats being thus put in 
motion, the little nut-wheel is disengaged 
from the main-shaft, by a slide drawing the 
little nut sideways, so as to disoUgage the 
teeth, or cogs, ftom the cogs of the spur- 
wheel, The weight of fcur tons golftg down, 
bring up about one. 

, The spur-wheel, hdWever, whitli is fasten- 
ed to the break^whoel, No. St. ig. 11. is sel- 
dom used, as it is oacasioimlly only put in 
motiofi to regulate ihb strebch of the ropes 
when new, and to draw the light boat into 
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Ac lock, when, at any t lnw*, H ™ay happen 
to be over-weighted with lualr rials such as 
roortar, props, slabs, &c. for the use oi the 
higher level collieries ; and will not move 
of itself, upon a balance, out of the lower 
level. 

The length of the carriage, or cradle, is 
thirty feet; its width is se\cn 'ect four 
inches. It moves upon four soliu cast-iron 
rollers, which run Upon cast-iron plate v ; on 
one side of each of which there arc iron 
crests, which stand two inches iiighci* than 
the plates, iHid prevent the c,arnagc from 
running off the road. 

The weight of neat coal, contained in the 
loaded boat, is about twelve tons: the boat 
Weighs about four tons; and the carriage, 
or cradle, in which the boat is {flirccd, when 
conveyed down the inclined plane, is about 
five tons: in all, about twenty-one tons. 

At this inclined plane, thirty loaded boats 
are now let down with ease, in alioiil eighi 
hours; thali^ to say, four boats are letdown 
in a little more ^.han an hour. The boats 
used ik. tlicse collieries are of different sizes 
and dimensions ; some will carry seven, some 
eight and a-h«ilt, some twelve tons. 

The weigh I of neat coal, independently of 
(he weight of the carriage and boats, which 
‘ let down the inclined plane, in twelve-ton 
tioats, in eight hours, will coiisequcnUy be 
three hundred and sixty tens. The weight 
of the carriage, suppose five tons, let down 
111 the same time, will be one hundred and 
fifty tons ; and the weight of the boat, sup- 
ose four tons, thirty times down, in eight 
ours, will be one hundred and twenty tons : 
in all six hundred and thirty torus down in 
eight hours 

The weight of the carriage thirty times 
up, and thirty boats up, m eight hours, 
will be 

Carriage, at & tons, SO limes up = 150 tons 

Boat, at 4 tons, SO times up = iViO tons 

In all 270 tons 
up in eight hours. 
So that there will be 630 tons down 
i 270 tons up. 

In all 900 tons moved at the 
inclined plane, in 
eight hours, exclu- 
sive of an iudeter- 
niinatc qnantit^r of 
materials occasion- 
ally brought up for 
the use of the nigh^ 
or level collieries. 

The tarious feeders which are loosened by 
opeuing the coals iu the krcl collie- 
ries, as well as three sufficient reservoirs, 
which may occasionally be resorted to^ and 
ttiedin adry seaseui aoep ^ higher level 
alwm to its beigbtt and « constant 
sopfly of wwter to fillihe lod(s»for tbepur- 
|MB of working the imimi pfam. 
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This inclined plane w'as begun in SeptetU* 
her, 1795! it was finished, and iii use, in Oc- 
tober, 1797. 

Of this, as of most of his other great 
works, the duke of Bridgeivalcr waslura- 
self the pliiimer aud o<vitriver ; to project 
greatly, ami to execute completely, are the 
perfection of genius. 

The singuliirity of the place in which it is 
constructed ; the original boldness of the 
design; Ih ingenuilY and inechaiiisni dis- 
played in planning and executing it\ the 
dispatch with which it has been finished; 
the simplicity, beauty, and harmony of its 
parts, tending to one united whole; and, 
above all, the perfection to which it is prov- 
ed to have been brought, now Hut it is 
practically in use, render it equally aslo- 
uishing with any other of the stupiMidoiis 
works which have been so ably planned, and 
so successfully executed, by iiie first projec- 
tor and patriotic father of inland naviga- 
tion. 

lleferences to Plate 88. fig. 10. a to 
dip of the metals and waggon-road on the 
mider-groiiiid inclined plane. From o|i 
the lower level, to the mouth of the tunnel, 
is three miles ; A, the east lock ; B, the west 
lock ; C, represents a section of the lock : 
the dotted line shews the horizontal depth, 
and the black line under it, the slope upon 
which the waggon-wheels run to receive the 
loaded boat, or to bring the empty boat in- 
to the lock t d, if, the main-shat t, four feet 
eleven inches diameter, upon which ' the 
ropes work to wind the boats up and down ; 
and here also the break-wheel is fastened on, 
together with a spur-wheel, and a iiut-wheel. 
See fig. 11. No. 1 : <?, a passage between the 
higher level and the locks; /,/, a loaded 
boat going down, and an empty boat going 
up the under-ground inclined plane; 0, a 
brick wall, from the sole to the top of the 
inclined plane, in order to give additional 
support to the roof; hjk^h,b. openings 
through the brick wall 6, into which a per- 
son may step out of the way of the boats at 
the time they are passing up and down ; t\ a 
bell, which is ruog by the rope dotted to 
upon the lower level, at the bottom of the 
under-grouiid inclined plane, to give notice 
when the empty boat is npon the waggon, 
or cradle, and when the men belo^ are 
ready, that the loaded boat may be let down 
by the n^en aboye ; hold-fast ropes 

fastened to the main-ropes, and hooked on 
to a ring at the fopth end of each boat, as it 
goes up or down, ip order to stay the boats 
upontne traggopor t^radle, that th. y may 
not swag, or slip off. Those hold fast-ropes 
are splic^ on to the end of the mam-ropes, 
and run aAove and between the two bridle- 
ropes when they are fastened to the iron up- 
rights, which ore upon each side of the wag- 
gons, or cradles; and they run over the 
norA txA of the boat, to be hooked on to 
thoAOUtb end; /, /, the bridle-ropcs fasten- 
cd tp th® main-f #6cured to , 
T 2 
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ivfo iron npTi}:^ts ii]ion rorli side of the v, a;;- 
tron, or cradle; 0,0, the piaics wiu*rr the 
main-Toprs, ihe bridle-ropes, jiud the hold- 
fast-ropes, aicfaslf-ned all toj^eliier. 

No. 1, an open spice driven into tbi ^tdo 
of tiui loch to ^vliicli a pil is sunk from 
the hifi^ber leicl, in order to coiivo) the vv.i- 
tcr oulof the locksdo^ni to tlio Io\mm level, 
and also to force a current of fresh air into 
the lowr le\el collieries; No. 2, a pmidleto 
let ihc walei out o( the lock A, into the pit 
No. I ; No .‘t, a paddle to let the nrilei out 
of the lock li, thron{;h a cnUerl, i ‘pieseiii- 
cd by doUed lines, under the lo< k t, into 
the jMl No. 1 ; No. 7, 7, paddles in liie luck- 
‘cales, to lei the water out of the higher 
lcv<*) into the locks; No. 8, 8. the tv. o north 
lock-gates, one to each lock, vhich tiiin 
iimm the heels of the gates, and swing round 
■wnen they ue opened or shut ; No. 10, 10, 
two stops or doughs, one to each lock, 
which serve ns tock-galos to the sonih end, 
and .sre raised and let dovn by a windlass; 

.1 stop, which is used ociasionalls when 
th'‘ Jock-gates want repairing; T, the place 
whferc the boats which are to pass to or 
from the lower hingle waggon-way arc di- 
rected, at pleasuie, into cither part of the 
doiibh^ waggon-way, by a moveable iion 
dcepei or plate at that point, upon which 
sleeper or plate the wheels of the boiit-car- 
Tiage or cradle run. 

Fig. U; 1, main-shaft, on which the rope 
lap^f; 2, break-wheeJ, on one sul<»-of which 
the spur-wheel is fastened ; :i. nut- wheel, out 
of geer, hut which slides into the spur- 
wheel, when used to diaw the empty boat 
into the lock occasionally, and which is sup- 
ported by two uprights from the pillar to 
the roof; 4, 4, winches or handles, to work 
the nut and spiir-whtd ; 5, .5, Ihe main-rope.s 
fastened to the boats, and which are hipped 
to prevent their wearing; 6, the spur-wheel, 
which is tastened on one side of the break- 
wheel; and on which break-wheel is a strong 
iro"-jointed timber brace, which, according 
to the pressure gnen thereto by the man 
whoaltends it, will allow the loaded boa! to 
descend qu^k or slow, or detain it iu ittr 
passage; 7, 7, paddtes in the lock-gates, to 
let the watei out ot the higher lev'd into 
the lock ; 8, a Jiol.^ow cast-iron roller, to 
pre'ieiitlhe maui-iopes from swagging, 9, 
shroud-wheel, U' present the ropes going 
over the end of the maiii-shati, slipping off, 
jetking, or jbrej.kr g. This stands three 
inches above the v ai -shah. 

To JNCLI'P. 'V, a, {m and cUp,) i o grasp ; 
to enclose; tb surround. (57iffl/r.) 

7\> and cloister,) 

To shut up in a cloister. 

7hINCL0TTl>. r,a. (»- and cloud.) lo 
darken \ to obiscufc. ( hak ) 

7b INCLU;BE. i». ar. Latin.) 1. 

Totncloio; to shut in. 2 lo comprise i 
to comprehend {flaton). 

, IKCLUDtNC^ f*i botany, a term applied to 
the didys, AuLidoitiflg caiyx« Shutting; up 
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and rnncoiling the coroll. As in Vhalaris^ 
Ineliidiiig sleej). Includens soittnus. When 
aUernule loaves approximate lo the stalk 
dining the night, so that the flower or ten- 
d' I twig is piotocU'd betw'ccn them. 

lNCIdr'N.\., //. French.) 1. 

Knclosiiig, enrirclmg. (Shak,) 2. Compjc- 
hended lo the sum oi number. 

' N C I ^'S ( V KL Y. ad. {from imiusirc.) The 
thing mentioned reckoned into the arconnt. 
Itoui SnndiiV to Sunday irtc^tti/re/y ; that is, 
taking both 'Sundays into the rockoning. 

•Nl’O.VGH h ACi'K* ff. (in and coa^ufak/c ) 
Jnr.ipahle of concretion. 

i % ( t )KX Ts'rP.N CE. s. (iff m\d cocjvislcnf r . ) 
Thequality of not exisi mg together {fiocke). 

JNCOG" ad. (corrupted by iiiulil'iliou 
from Latin.) Unknown; in pn- 

\ate ( dddtsfot). 

1 \('0'(ilT tNCY. s. {imo^ilavlia, LmXxw,) 
Want of thought {Haytc). 

IN( O'GITATIVE a. (ta and rogitaltre.) 
AVanting the power of thought ( Itocke). 

1\(’G {ii\ !T0. ad, (inco^nilus.^ Latin.) In 
a stale of conccaiihent (Pr/br) 

JNCGHE.'UFiNt E. 7 v. {iu and coherence.) 
IN( OIIF/RENCY./ !. Want oi cohesion ; 
looseness of material parts (Hoyle) 2.W^^nl 
ot conneMOu; incoiigniily ; inconsequence 
of argument ; want of dcpendancc of out* 
part upon .mother (/.ocA"")- 

IN COH !■/ II FiN T. a, l in and coherent.) ! . 
'Without cohesion ; loose (TVoodward) 2. 
Tiuonsequciilial ; inconsistent; having no 
dependance ot one part on another {Locke). 

iNUOHE^RRNTLY. ad. Jfecoiisislonlly ; 
inconsequentially (Broome ). 

INCOLU'MlTy. s. (incoluinitas, Latin.) 
Safety; security {i/owtf). 

IN'UOMKUSTIBI'LITY. (fiom incom- 
hystihle). 'I'hc quality of resisting fire 
( liny). 

IN COMBI) 'STlBLFi. a. ( fneonthustihlej Fr.) 
Not to he consumed by fire (fFilkins). 

]\’( oMne'stiBi.R Ci.oTH. See Asuustvs. 
INCOMBl'^STIBI/FS, in chemistry, those 
substances which are incapable of burning, 
or wliiih do not emit light and heat on their 
union with oxygen. . " 

INCOiMBU'STIBLFAESfJ. s. (from incom-^ 
hustihle.) The quality of not being wasted 
by tire. 

I'NTOME. s. (in and coytie.) Revenue; 
produce of any thing (South). 

INCOMMKNSURAJLXITY. (from »»- 
commensurable,) The state of one thing 
With respect to another, when they <;annot 
be compared by any common measure. • 
INCOMMEl'NSUKABLE- u. (in, con, and 
memurahilis, Latin.) Not to be reduced to 
any measure common to both (/Tu/ls). 

JKcoMME'vsuRx^Btn, Imcs^ or numbers, or 
quantities in general, are such as have no 
common measure, or no line, number, or 
quantity of the same kind, that will measure 
br divide them both wiUiout a remainder. 
Thus, the numbers 15 and 16 are incommen- 
surable; because; theugh 15 can be measure 
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by 3 and 5, and 16 by 8, and 8, there is 
jet no single number that will divide or mea* 
sure IhtMn both. 

l\c oumk'\sur\hi.i: i\*Poweii, is said of 
c|iiantities whose 2d pow(Ms, oj squares, are 
inrommeiisuriiblo. ^/2 n, A y'.S, w'hose 
squares are 2 and 3, which are iiieoiumen- 
surable. 

INCOMMI'VNSiqiME. n. (in, con, and 
tnenattrff, T.atinO ^Vot admitting one com- 
mon measure (Holder), 

To liVCO .^lMOi) \ ! E.\ v. a (incommoHo, 
To INCOMMO DE. / Latm.) To be in- 
con veincm to; to hinder or embarrass with- 
ouf verv srcdl injury {^Voodward) 

I\'COM M O'DIO US. a. (incommodes, Lat.) 
Incon^t'iiieiit to; ^e\atio^s without great 
misc'iJe! (Hooker). '** * 

IM'o'MMO'DIOLTSLY ad. Incoinenieiit- 
ly ; no! a! e!»se. 

‘ hVeOMMO'DJOUSNESS. (from 
$nod*oiis.) lufoin enicnre (Burnet). 

I\('o VI \lO'J)lTY. s. (hieommodili', Fr.) 
IneotuejiN nee ; trouble (tTotton). 

l\t AurLTTY..s.Oiomi7ieo/w- 

' he quality of not being impai- 

tilde. - - 

IXrOMMU'MCABLE. iz. (intomwunieo- 
bfe, t’reiicii.) I. \ot tniparliblc ; not to be 
made l*‘e comeuin right, propcrlv, or qua- 
lity oFmorc than one (Hiliinirflti-t). 2. Not 
to b ' tiApre-tsed ; not (o he told (South ). 

INrOMMUMCABLY, ad. (from incom- 
munivahte.) In a manner not to be imparted 
or communicated (ffakewiU), 

I N CO M iVI L 'N 1 CAT L\G. a. (in and commu- 
nicating. ) Having no intercourse with each 
olhei (Hafe). 

IN COM P \ 'C r. 1 a. (in and compact.) 
INCOMPA'CIED./ Not joined} not co- 
hering (Boyle). 

lNCO’MPAUABLE.fl. (incomparahle, Fr.) 
Excellent above compare ; excellent beyond 
all competition (Sidney. Dry den). 

INCO MPARABLY, ad. (from incompar- 
able,) 1. Beyond comparison; without com- 
petition (Hooker). 2. Excellently ; to the 
highest degree (/Addison). 

INCOMPA'SSIONATE. a. (in and compas- 
eionate.) Void of pity, or tendernchs, 
INCOMPATlUrLltY, s. (jiroperly incom- 
petiblUty, in and compete, Latin.) Inconsist- 
ency of one thing with another (Hale). 

INCOMPA'TIULE. a. (toDieTinvompelibte, 
as it is sometimes written ; in and competo.t 
Latin.) Inconsistent with something else; 
inch as cannot subsist or cannot he possessed 
together with something else (JSucldins). 

INCOMPA'TIBLY. ad. (for incompeiUtJy^ 
from incompatible.) Inconsistently. 

INCO'MPETENCY. s. (incompetence, Fr.) 
Inability $ want of adequate ability or quali- 
fication (Boyle). 

INCOMPETENT, a. (in and competent, 
Fr.) Not suitable; not adequate; not pro- 
portionate (Dryden). ^ 

1N€0 MPETENTLY. ad. (fram incompe- 
Uni,) Unsuitably; unduly. 
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INCOMPLETE, d. (in and compieie.) Not 
perfeci ; not finished (Hooker). 

Imov.plete Flower, in botany. Qui 
caret periunthh ant corolla. An incomplete 
flov • 1 IS dcsliiule either of the perianth or 
enroll. In Delin. Pi. it is made synonymous 
With apctalous, as it is aUoby Vaillanl. Sec 
iMpERFEtT. E\ery apctalous flower ism- 
complete; hut every incomplete flower is 
not apetaloiis. An imperfect flower wants 
one or both the csscnUil parts; an incom- 
plete flower wants one oi both the covets. 

IN COM P L E'T EN F..S^. s. (from incomplete.) 
Imperfechou; uniinished slate {Boyie). 

INCOMPLl'ANCE. s. (i/t and compliance.) 
1. liiitractableuess; impracticablcncss } con- 
tradictious temper (Tillotson). 2. Refusal 
ofcoinjiliance (Holers). 

INCOAIPO'SED. a. (in iind composed.) Dis- 
turbed ; discomposed; disoidcrcd (Howel). 

INCOM PO'blTE NuubERs. See Primes. 

INrOMPOSSlBELll Y. a. (Cvomineompos- 
sibfe.) Quality ul being not possible but by 
the negation or desti iictioii of something 
( Uorc). 

1 \ CO M VO'SSIB LE. a. (in, con, and possi- 
ble.) Not possible together; not possible 
but by the negation of something else. 

INCOMPREHENSIBI LITY, s. (incom . 
prehensibtlUe, Fr.) UnconccivablcnebS ; su- 
periority to human understanding. 

INCOMPREHENSIBLE, /z. (incomprehen- 
sible, French.) i. Not to be coucei^ed; not 
to be fully understood (Hammond). 2. Not 
to be contained (Hooker). 

INCOMPREHE'NSIBLKN ESS. sr. (from in- 
comprehensible.) Unconceivableiiess (PV’alls). 

1 N CO M P REHE'N SI BLY . ad. (fi om mcom- 
prehensible ) In a manner not to be con- 
ceived (Locke). 

INCO.MPIIE'SSIBLE. a. (incompressible, 
Fr.) Not capable of being compressed into 
less space (Vheync). 

INCOMPRESSIBI LITY. (from incom- 
pressible.) Incapacity to be squeezed into 
less room. ' w 

Water was, during a very long period, 
considered as a fluid perfectly unelastic ; 
that is, unyielding, or incompres.siblc ; and 
this opinion was corroborateii by an experi- 
ment of the Academy del Cimento in Italy. 
About a century and a half ago, the inem- 
beis of that academy endeavoured to ascer- 
tain whether water was capable oI being 
compressed in any degree. For this pur- 
pose they filled a hollow metallu sphere 
with that fluid, and stopped the aperture 
very accurately. This ball then was pressed 
in a proper machine, but no coul ruction 
could be observed, nor, indeed, was the ap- 
paratus capable of manifesting small degrees 
of compression. Hence they concluded that 
water was not capable of compression. This 
opinion prevaileu until the year 1761, when 
the ingenious Mr. Canton discovered the 
compreMlbility of water, and of other liquids, 
whi^ he immediately made known to the 
Royal Society. He took a glass tube, hav- 
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5ng a ball at one end, filled the ball and part 
of* the tube with water, which he had de« 
prived of air as much as it in his power; 
then placed the glass thus filled under the 
receiver of an air-pump; and on exhausting 
the receiver, whuh removed the pressure of 
the atmosphere from over the water anu 
the glass vessel which contained it, in conse- 
quence of which the w ater rose a little way 
into I he lube, viy. expanded itself. He then 
placed the apparatus under the receiver of 
a condensing engine, and on forcing the air 
into it, which increased the pressure upon 
the water, n dinnnution of bulk evidently 
took place-, the water descending a little 
way within the tube. In this manner,” 
Mr. Canton says, 1 have found by repeat- 
ed trials, when the heat of the air has been 
about 50'’, and the mercury at a mean height 
in the barometer, that the water will expand 
and rise in the lube by removing the weight 
of the atmosphere, one part in 21740, and 
will be as much compressed under the weight 
of an additional atmosphere. Therefore the 
rompressiou of water by twice the weight 
of the atmosphere is one part in 10870.” 
“ Water has the remarkable properly of be- 
ing more compressible in winter than in 
fciimmcr, which is contrarv to what I have 
observed both in spirits of wine and oil of 
olives.” By the same means, and in the 
same circumstances, Mr. Canton ascertained 
the property of being compressed in some 
other iluids, and the results are as in the fol- 
lowing table: 

Millionth part. 


Comprt'9‘*ion of spirit of wine, 66 

oil of olives, 48 

— — ^ rain water, 46 

■ »■ — — ■ ■» sea water, 40 

mercury, 3 


INCONCU'BRING. a, {in and concur.) 
Not concurring {Broufn). 

INCONCE'ALABtB. a. {in and conceal) 
Not to be hid ; not to be kept secret {Br.) 

INCONCETVABLF.. a. {inconceityabie^Vr.) 
Incomprehensible ; not to be conceived by 
the mind (Newton). 

INCONCLI'VABIY. ad. (from inconceiv^ 
ahte.) In a manner beyond comprehension 
(South). 

INCONCE'PTIBLE. a. {in and eoncepti^ 
b!e.) Not to be conceived; incomprehensi- 
ble; inconceivable: not used {Hale), 

INCONCLU'DENT. a. (m and concludfcns^ 
Lat*) Inferring no consequence {Ji/Me). 

INCONClv SIYE. a. (in and 
Not enforcing anj determination of the 
mind ; not et^ibHing cogent evidence. 

IN CONC ad. Without anv 
•uch evideiiCjp determines the understand- 

kcOSCliraTSSlSS. §. (froih itteMtcfH- 
tlve.) Want <tf ntSHfiMl *0gency (Ltxike). 

n^NCO'0T‘ 1 "xl CMfHt). Vo* 
iKCOHCO'CTiPtJ inusatarpj 
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INCONCO'CTWN. ». (from itumeoef.) Tho 
State ot being indigested (Bacon), 
INCO'NIVTE. If. (incondittii, Lat.) Irre- 
gular ; rude « unpolished {Phillips). 

INCO i OrTIONAL. «. (in and conditional) 
Having no excepiio i. or limitation (Brown). 

INCONDITION ATE. a. {in and coniition.) 
Not limited < not restrained by any condi- 
tions; absolute (Bo^ie), 

INCONFO'RMITY. #. (in and conformHp.) 
Iiicomplia^re with the practice of others 
( jlookn ). 

INCONFl) .JtOJf, s. (m and coq/hs«ai » ), Dis- 
tinctness; not used (Bacon), 

INCO NGRUENCE, s, (in and congruence ) 
Unsuitablcness ; want of adaptation (Boyle). 

INCONGRIJTTY. s. (incengruW\ French.) 
1. Unsuitablencss of one thing to another 
{Stillihgfleet). Inconsistency; iaconse- 
qiscnce ; absurdity ; impropriety {Dry den), 

3, Disagreement of parts ; want of symme- 
try (Donne). 

INCO’NGRUOUS, a. (incongru^ French.) 
1. Unsuitaiile; not fitting {Slillin^eet). 2. 
Inconsistent; absu'rd. 

INCO NGRUOUSLY, ad, {from incongru- 
otts). Improperly ; unfitly. 

INCONN E'XEDLY. a'd. (in and connex.) 
Without any connexion or dependaiice (Br,) 
INCO'NSCIONAKLE. a. (in and consciona* 
ble.) Void of the sense of good and evil 
(Spenser). 

IN CO^N SEQUENCE, s, (inconsequence^ 
French.) (inconsequential Lat.) Inconclustve- 
ness; want of just inference (Slilhngfleet). 

INCONSEQUENT. a.{m and consequens^ 
Latin.) Without just conclusion; without 
legular inference (Brown), 
iN CONSIDERABLE, a, (in and consider- 
able,) Unworthy of notice; unimportant 
(fingers). 

INCONSl DSRABLENES5. s, (from tnemr- 
siderdble,) Smidl importince (Tillotson), 
INCONSl'DERAlE. a, (mconsideratus^ 
Lat.) 1 . Careless ; thoughtless ; negligent ; 
inattentive ; inadTcrtent (Donne), 4. Want- 
ing due regard (Deea^ of Piety). 

INCONSI DERAFELY. ad, NegligenUy ; 
thoughtlessly I inattentively {,4d4ison), 
li\CONSUDERATENES6.«. (from mean- 
sideratf.) Carelessness ; thoughtlessness ; 
negligence; inadvertence (Tilletson,) 
INCONSIDERA'TION. t. {meoMidera- 
tion^ Fr.) Want of thought ; inattention ; 
inadvertence (Taylor). ' \ \ 

INCONSl S r£NCE.\ f. (from kemiki^ 
INCONSl SIRNCY./ ent.) 1. Suefa op- 
position as that one proposition infers the 
negative of the other ; suoh contrariety that 
both cannot be together (South), 2. Absnt^ 
dity in argument or narration ; aigiHiient or 
narrative, wbereoneimrl destroys the other ; 
self-contradiction, s. Incongruity (Swift,) 

4. Unsteadinoss ; ehangeableiiesf . 

. iNCONSrSTENTTo! (hi and oomistemi.) 
r. Incompatibk ; incongruoni (ClarondanO 
f , Contrary (Looha). 6. Absurd. 
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INCONSI STENTLY. a4- i iu- 

congruously; with self-cofttr^ictioii. 

iScONSf STING- sr- (in nndc^ nmh) Not 

consistent; incompatible with 

INCONSO LABLE. «. (tnconsotab 
Not to be comforted; sr, rowful beyond sus. 
ccptibility of comfort (Fiddes), 

INCO'NSONANC Y. s. (in and consonance.) 
Disagreement with itself. 

JNCONSPrCUOUS. fl. (in and conspieu-^ 
IMIS.) Indiscernible ; not percep? ble by the 
sight. 

INCO NSTANCY, s. (incMsf ntin, Latin.) 
Unsteadiness; i^ant of stftdy adherence; 
mutability of temper or affection. (fV oodw.) 

INCO NSTANT, a. dneomtans, Latlll.^ 1.. 
Not firm in resolution ; not steady in affec- 
tion; wanting perseverance (5WAey). 8. 
Changeable; mutable; variable. (Shak.) 

INCONSU'MABJiFi. a. (in and consume.) 
Not to be wasted (Brown), 
INCONSU'MPTIBLE. a. (in and consump- 
tus^ Latin.) Not to be spent; not to be 
brought to an end ; not to be consumed by 
tire {Digljp). 

INCONTE'vSTABLE. a, (incontestobfc, Fr.) 
Not to be disputed; not admitting deWc ; 
uncontrovertible ( Locke), 
INCONTESTABLY, ad. (from incontesta- 
ble.) Indisputably; uncontroicrtibl^Y* 
INCONTTGUOUS. a. (in and contiguous.) 
Not touching each other ; not joined to- 
gether (Boyle). 

INCO'N I INKNCE.l s, (incontinent ia^ La- 
INCO'NTINENCY./ tin.) Inability to re- 
strain the appetites ; unchastity (Milton). 

Inco'ni’inknce, 111 the eye of law, is of 
diners kinds; as in cases ot bigamy, .rapes, 
sodomy, or buggery, getting Lastards ; all 
which are punished b} statute. See 85 Hen. 
YUI. cap. 6. 18 EUz. cap. 1. 1 Jac. I. cap. 11. 
Inconlinency of priests is punishable by the 
ordinary, by imprisonment, &c. I Hen. Vll. 
cap. 4. 

Inco'ntinencb, in medicine, signifies an 
inability in any of the organs to retain what 
should not be discharged without the con- 
currence of the will. But incontinence is 
most frequeutl y used with regard to an in- 
voluntary discharge of urine. 

INCONTINENT, a. (ineonUnem^ Latin.) 
1. Unchaste; indulgi^ unlawful pleasure. 
8. Shunning -^elay ; immediate: obsolete 
{^Spenser). 

INCONTINENTLY, ad. \. Unchastely; 
without restraint of the appetites. 8«Jni- 
mediately; at once: obsolete (Spenser). 

INCONTROVE'RTIBLE. a. (in and con- 
irotfotftibte.) Indisputable ; not to be dis- 
puted. 

INCONTROVE'RTlBLY.ad. To a degree 
beyond conkoversy ot diiptite (iTrewn). 
INCONVENIENCE. \ $. (iimnvenkni, 
INCONVE'xNIENCY./ Ftobch.) L Un- 
fiUMp; ineapedieuee (iYMktt). 9. Disad- 
vantage; cause of uneasiness f difficulty 
iTinotson). 
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IXCONVE'NIENT, a. (inconvenient^ Ft.)* 

1. liicouimodious; disadvantageous (Umalt). 

2. Unlit; inexpedient (Hooker). 
INCO^^VE^\lENlLY. 1. Unfitly, in* 

commodiously. 8. Unseasoimbly. (Ams,) 
inconversable, a. (m and cimticrsa- 
5<.^) Incommumcative $ unsocial (More). 

IiVCOnVK'H TiBLE. 4r. (m and cmvcrti-^ 
ble.) Not trariMiiutable; incapable of change 
(Brown). 

IN CON V TN C IBLE. a. (in and convinc/bie.) 
Not to be convinced. 

INCON V 1 NCIBLY. ad. (from incoHvtnti- 
ble.) Without admitting con\ iction (Brown.) 

INCO'N Y. a. (from m and roim, to know.) 
1. Unlearned; artless. 8. In Scotland il de- 
notes mischievously unlucky. 

INv’tyUPORAL. a. ( n and corporal ) Ini- 
material ; distinct from matter ; distinct 
from body (liale'fgh), 

INCOHPc )RA'L1 1 Y.s. (incorporalitSy Fr.) 
Immaterialness; distinctness from body. 

1 NCU'KPORALLY. ad. (from incorporal.) 
Without mattei ; inimalenally. 

To lN(.'(>'liPv-iK.A TE. r. a. (lncorporer.^ 
Fr.) 1 . lo mingle ditVercni ingredients so 
that they shall make one mass (Bacon). 8. I o 
conjoin inseparabi). (Shak.) 3. io form 
into a corporation, or body politic (Carew). 
4. lo unite; to associate (Addison). 5. 'lo 
work into another mass (Temple), 6. To 
embody (SUlhngfleet). 

To Inco^rporate. v. n. To unite with 
something else (Boyle). 

Inco'rporatb. a. (in and corporate.) Im- 
material ; unbodied : not used (Raleigh). 

I N CO £i P i J R A ' TlON . s. (tncorporationf 
Fr.) 1. Union of divers ingredients in one 
mass. 8. Formation of a body politic* 3. 
Adoption; union; association (Hooker). 

InCORPC/RKAL. a. (mcorporalis^ Latin; 
tncorporely French.) Immaterial ; unbodied 
(Bacon). 

iiNCuRPO'REALLY. ad. ImtoatCrially ; 
without body (Bacon). 

lNCi)RPuRETl Y. s. (in and corporeity.) 
Immateriality ; distinctness from b^y. 

To INCO’KPSE. V. a. (m and corpse.) To 
incorporate: not used. (Shak.) 

IMCORRE'CT. a. (in and correct.) Not 
nicely finished ; not exact ; inaccurate (Pope). 

INCORljlE'C TLY. Rd. laaccuiately ; iiol 
exactly. 

INCURRE’CTNESS* s. (in and correct- 
netk.) Inaccuracy ; want of exactness. 

INCO'RRIGIBLE. a. (meorrigible.t Fr.) 
Bad beyond eorrection ; depraved beyond 
amendment by any means (Sw/ft). 

INCO'RRtGlBLENBSS. s. (from incorri- 
gible.) Hopalesi depravity; badness be- 
yond all meiUs of amendment (tocke.) 

INCORRIGIBLY, ad. (irommcorngible.) 
To a degreie of depravity beyond all meaiis 
of anaenament (Hosoommon). 
INCORRU'PT. \ 0 . (^« and corruptly, 
IN CORRU'PTED.J Latin; meotwwmpif, 
tr.) 1. Free from foulneti^ or depravation 
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(klftftoit). S. Pure of manners; honest; 
good. 

iNCORHUPTIBl LirY. s. {mcnrrnptibU 
Iki)^ French.) Insusceptibility of corrup- 
tioti; incapacity of decay (HakewUiy 

INCORRU'PIlBLE.fl. {mcorruptMe.VT ) 
Not capable of corruption; not adinitt 
decay {fKakt.) 

INCORRUPnON. s. {Incormption^ Fr.) 
Incapacity of corruption (Cor.) 

JiNCORRU'PrNESS. », (from mrorrnpi.) 
1. Purity of manners; honesty; integrity 
(ff^ootfward), 2. Freedom from decay or de- 
generation. 

To INC’RA'SSATE. v. a. (<« and cr/ntma^ 
Lat.) To thicken; the contrary to attenuate 
(Brown. Mewton). 

INCRA'SSATED peduncle. In boianj, a 
peduncle thickening or heconung thicker 
towards the flower. As in Cotiila, Trago- 
pogon, and most cerniious flow^ers. ()p- 
pused to attenuate. It is applirnl also to the 
■cape. 

IiVCKASSA^rtON. *. U>om ntrrossate.) 
I, The act of thickening. 2. Ihe slate of 
growing thick (Brown). 

INCRA'SSA'IIVE. o. (from wrtasmie.) 
Having the quality of thickening (flan^ep), > 

To INC'RK'ASE. i’. n. (tn and cresco^ Lat.) 
1. To glow more or greater; to advance in 
quantity of value (Prior). 2. To be fertile 
(Hale). 

To iNcRSAsn. V, a. To make more or 
greater (Ttmple). 

INCREA'BE. «. (from the -verh.) I. Aug- 
mentation; the state of growing more or 
greater ((Pope). 2. Jncremeiil; that which 
IS added to the original stock (fjeviVcus). 
9. Produce (jBenbam), 4. Generation (Sbaktt.) 
5. Progeny (Pope). 6. The state of waxing 
(Bacon). ^ 

I N CRE'Af ER^ s. (from increase.) He who 
increases. 

INORKA'TED. -a, “Not created (Cliepne). 

INCREDIBITJ VY, s. (mcredibilite, Fr.) 
1 he quality of surpassing belief (Dr^pden). 

INCR£'plBL£.a.merfd>^^/fs, Latin.) Sur- 
passing belief; not to be credited (Raleigh). 

INC’RF/DIBLENFiSS. s. (from mcrcddile.) 
Quality of being not credible. 

INCRE'DIBLY. ad. (f^om incredible.) In 
a manner not to be believed. ' 

INCREDU'LT I Y. s, (irtcredutiU^ French.) 
Quality of not believing $ hardness of belief 
(Raleigh). . 

INCkBDIPLOUS. a. (inrredulOf Fr. /«- 
ereMpue^ lattn.) Hard of belief; refusing 
credit (Baedn). 

INORE'BULOUSNESS. (from incre^u- 
Ions.) ^Hardin^ss of belief; incredulity. 

INp^lE'MilpSB* (m and cremo, Latin.) 
Not comsttttiable by fire (Brown). 

PNC&KM&NT« (fneremernum, Latin.) 
1. A€Mfin»^««,ffi;eeter (RHmbjw). 2, in- 
crease; matter added (H^oodward). 2. Pto- 
duce V ^ • 

r»ca£iiEKt|^jtt. mitbematics, the sinidl 


increase of a 'variable quantity* Newton^ in 
his Treatise on Fluxions, calls these by tho 
name moments^ and observes, that they are 
proportional to the velocity or rate of in^ 
crease of the variable quantities in an indc- 
iiniiely small time* 

IvcRCiwuNTs, Mktiiod of, a branch of 
analytics, in . hich a calculus is founded on 
the ‘iropci'ties of the successi>c values of 
vaiiahle quantities, and their ditl'crcnces or 
increments* 

Tills met bod was invented by Dr. Brook 
Ta/lor, w ho imWished a treatise upon it in 
1715, and who%rlher explained it in the 
Philosophical Transactions. It is iieailv al- 
lied to the method of fluxions, and indeed 
arises out of it : in ipanv icspccts it is of the 
same nature as the diflerei.tial method, but 
IS more general. It is \ery useful in difle- 
lenl mathematical piirsuiLs ; but more par- 
ticularly in the summation of senes, wJiere 
it is of very ready and e\tensi\e apphea- 
tioi). 

In this method, any variable qiiaiility is 
railed an mtc^rvl.' The .eagnitifch* by whii h 
it is increased at one step is called the i/ictc- 
ment. Thus, l+S-l-B -l-m=i7i. 

- — and ilic magnitude by wiiich it iii- 

2 

creases at one step is m + 1, which li cidle 
the increment of the integral m.^ 


When the quantity dec^i^a^cs, the increti^ 
becomes negative. * Wo jiicrl;ase of anj 
crement, is the second increment \ thr 
crease of the second incrainent, is the < 
incremcfity and so on.. 

JTotation. Simple integral quantities I ^ 
denoted by any letterst«ivhi^V<ir,as s,y, a:,' 
The several successive values of a simiA 
intepal, are ’denoted by tjiesame loltterwilh^ 
small figures under it, as \ s, s, bic. are the 
12 , 

present value, the 1st, 2d, &c. succeirajve 
values, &c, ; the preceding values have ne- 
gative marks placed before the figures, as 
is, z, &c. The increments are denoted 
- 1~2 ^ ^ " 
by the same letters with either points u^or 
them, or dashes above them: thus x orV is 
the increment of x ; the latter met^M hr in 
most general use. SecomF) third, &c« iiiere- 
ments are denoted by 2, 3, ot more EttiheA, 
or dots, as x'\ x"\ &c. or x^ x^ &c* If# 


be any increment, its integral is marked 
thus f jr] ; and ^[x] denotes^ the imegral 
of 

if any twoquafititicsbe^in ie increase to- 

f ethecf and their correApSndhig increments 
e’ always hi the lamd ration their integrals, 
or the whole quantities g0eratedy will he in 
that ratio. 

If integral be represented by the pro- 
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iuclof quaiililic* progrcii. 

iioD, at* m. w-fSr 

tn+^l.Js where r is constant, and w is 
increased at cverystgpbyr, the inc re ment 

this integral is «rxm+r. i«+3r. 

, . , . . m+«^r.r. And since an invaria- 
ble quantity C has no iiicrcincnt} if such 
quantity be added to, or taken from, the 
above quantities, the increment of the whole 
will remain the same. Hence, if the incre- 
ment of an integral be rcpi*teseatcd by » rx 


w+r. w + 2 r. «i + 3 r m+M— !•»*• 

the integral is wi. iw+r. iw+Sj-. m+3r. 

.... j«+«— l.r+C j where the invariable 

quantity C. must be determined by the na- 
ture of the question. 

To find, therefore, the integral of any in- 
crement, let the increment be reduced to 
the products of ari^^* metical progressionals, 
whose common diflercncc is the quantity by 
which the variable magnitude is increased 
at every step/ and the integral of each iu- 
creineui will be found by multiplying it by 
the preceding term in the progression, and 
i^4ividing it by the number of terms thus in- 
^ and iiy the common dilference. 
-suit is to be increased or lessened by 
. constant quantity C : thus, when .r, the 
egral obtained by the rule, is n, suppose 
1 true integrat it known to be ^ $ then 
je Jc-hC is m alf leses the integral, and 
|fC=:^, or ir, therefore the correct 

eral is a. 

^^ough in general 4t is convenient to re- 
Ce an increment to the product of arith- 
metical progmsionab, in order to obtain its 
i^^htegral; yet, if a quantity of any other 
form can be found, whose increment coin- 
cides with that proposed, this quantity, 
when properly corrected, is the integral. 

Find the sum of n terms of the series 
5+6+7, &c. Let A«+B«^+C «-^ + , &c. 
be the sum required; its increment is A, 

«+T+ B.*«+T*+ C.«+T'3,&c.— A n-B»-1 
C &e. t and tile increment of tlie turn is 
also n+S; therefore A+SBit+B+3 Cn^ 
+3 Cn+C-f. dK.=»+6| and bj equating 
the coefficients,. Css.} 8 Bssl, or R=:^i 
A+B=:5, ot' A=s| s hence, the lum required 




, irhich need, no correction. 


* 

Those who wish, to prosecute this subject 
farther, are referred to Wood’s Algebra, 
Bmerson^s Inetemeats,, Hutton’s Diet art 
Increments, ffiinpsoin’s Imcises, Taylor’s 
Mtfthod. Increment., -and Wnring’s Medita. 
Aaakt lib. 8. ^ 

7^'NCltEPATB.’v. sr.‘ (iincrqpfy latin.) 
Tochidei toreprehentf. ^ 

Tot. VI. 
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INCRRPA'TION. «. (tnerepatio, Latin.) 
iteprehensiou } chiding (Hammond). 

To I N CRU'.ST. \ «. «• (»’»cr»»(o, Lat.) 

7o JNCRU'STATE./ TocoTcrifithanad. 
ditional coat adhering to the internal matter 
{f^ope. ChcTffne). . v 

MCRUSTA'TlOHs s. (incrufMwn, Fr.) 
An adherent covering; something iuperin* 
duced (Jddfson), 

To I'NCUBATE. v. n. (incuio, Latia.) To 
sit upon egg.s\ 

INCUBA'TION, in ornithology, that part 
of the general process of ovation which con* 
sists in the sitting of the hen upon her eggs^ 
in order to hatch them. See Ovation. 

TNCUBUS, {Incubw^ t\ m. from ineuboi 
to lie upon, because the patient fancies that 
bomething lies upon his chest.) See N lonr 
MARK, and Oneirodynia graven s. This 
disease was denominated by the Greek phy- 
sicians Kphialles^ a term still continued in 
Saiivages and some other nosologists. 

7b INCU'LCATE. w. n. {inculco^ tat) To 
impress by frequent admonitions {Broome)* 

INCULCA'TION, s. (fiom wculcate.) Th« 
act of impressing by frequent admonition. 

INCU'LPABLE. a. (m and culpabilis, Lat.) 
Unblamable $ not reprehensible {South). 

INCU'LVABLY. ad. {in and culpam^, 
Lat) Utibianiably ; without blaidb (.Sbufli). 

IMCU'LT. a. (inculte^ Fr. tnen/tus, Latin.) 
Uncultivated; iiiitiUed {llwmnon). 

INCU'MBENCY. s. (from iocuai^ent) 1. 
The act of lying upon another. 8. The statu 
of keeping a benefice. {Swift). 

INCU'MBRNT. a. {incumbens^ Latin.) !• 
Resting upon ; lying upon {Bople)* 8. Im- 
posed as a duty {Sprat). 

mm'SiT.^Intumbene. In botany, lean- 
ing upon, or resting againstd Applied to the 
stamens in the class diadelphia; to anthers, 
which rest upon tbe filaipent : opposed to 
upright, erecta ; to the divisions of leaves 
which lie one over another. 

Incu'mbent, a clerk, or minister, who is 
resident on his benefice ; he is called incum • 
bent, because Im does, or at least ought to 
bend his whole study to discharge the cure 
of his church. , 

7b INCUMBER, v. a. (eneom5rer, Fr.) 
To embarrass {Dryden). 

To INCUR. V. a. {incurrOt Latin.) 1. To 
become liable to a punishment or reprehen- 
sion {Hayward). 8. To occur ; to press on 
the senses {South). 

INCURABI LITY, t. ^ {fneurabilU^, Fr ) 
Impossibility of cure ; utter insusceptibility 
of remedy {Harvey). 

INCURABLE, a. {incurable, Fiench.) 
Not admitting remedy; not to be removed 
by medicine \ irremediable ; hopeless. {Sw.) 

INCU'RABLENESS. (froo* incurable.) 
State of no|' admitting any cure. 

INCUBABLY.od. {fromincurable.) With- 
out remedy {Loeke). , . . „ 

INCURIOUS, a. (in and cunout.) NegU- 
genii ItotUffttive {Derham). ^ 
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INCU'RSION.'*. (from in< urrOj Lfttin.) 
L Attack; mischievousot'cnirence (SmUk), 
2. {Jt$eur$wny French.) Invasion without 
conquest; inroad; ravage (Bacon), 

To INCU'RVATE. r. a. (incurvo, Latin.) 
To bend; to crook (Cheyne). 

Incu hvate Stem. In botany, an incurv d 
«tem. Introrsum nutans, Delin. PL bowed 
or curved inwards; iiicurvate leaf; dum 
sursum arc uatur versus caulem; bowed or 
curved upwards towards the stem. IMade to 
be synonymous with iiiflexum iu Philos. 
Bot. ; aculeus incurvus; inlrorsum liexiis; 
a prickle, bowed or bent inwards. The teriiis 
for angular and ciirvi-linear bendings ought 
to be distinct ; bent should be applied to the 
first, and bowed or curved to the second. 

INCUR VA'TIOM.s. (from incurrafr.) I. 
The act of bending or making crooked. 2. 
State of being bent; curvity; crookedness 
(Glanvillc), 3. Flexion of the body in token 
of reverence (Stitlingjlcet), * 

INCU'RVITY. s. (from incurvus^ T.atin.) 
Crookedness; the state of bending inward 
(Brown). 

INCUS, (/news, tidiSy f- a smith's anvil, 
from incudOf to smite upon; so named from 
its likeness in shape to an anvil.) The largest 
and strongest of the bones of the ear in the 
tympanum; It is divided into a body and 
two crura. Its body is situated anteriorly, 
is rather broad than thick, and has two emi- 
nences and two depressions, both covered 
with cartilage, and intended for «the recep- 
tion of the head of the malleus. Its shorter 
crus extends no farther than the cells of the 
mastoid apophysis. Its longer crus, together 
with the manubrium of the malleus, to 
which it is connected by a ligament, is of the 
same extent as the shorter, but its extremity 
IS curved inwards to receive the os orbicu- 
iare, by the intervention of which it is unit- 
ed with the stapes. 

To 1'NDAG ATK. t. a, (indago^ Lat.) To 
search ; to beat out. 

INDAGA'TION. s. (fromindcgefe.) Search; 
inquiry; examination (Baylo). 

INDAGA'TOR. s, (indAgotor^ Latin.) A 
searcher; an inquirer ; an examiner (Boyle), 
To INDA'RT. V. a, (in and dart,) To dart 
in; to strike im (Shak,) 

TblNDE'BT.e.e. 1 . To put in debt 2. 
To oblige; to put under obligatioil (Miton), 
INDRB TBU. participial a, (in and de^i.) 
Obliged by something received ; bound to 
restitution; having incurred a debt (ffool\) 
INDE'CBNCY. s* (^ndeoence. Ft.) Any 
thing unlieeoming ; any thing contrary to 
good mmmerbi aomething wrong, but scarce 
crimiiml 

lNDB*CBNT.q«CBidscenf,Fr.J Unbecom- 
ing ; nndt eyei er ears (South). 

lNDB'CBNTL!f*nd. Withouidecencytin 
!a maimer conlrirv to decency. 

INBB^rDUOUS. a. (iunnd dooHMuo.) 
RetfbSbig; not shed; ndl liable to a yearly 
fall of the leafr iWpm (Bpmn). 
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INDKCLl'NABLE. a, (indefiUnahiUsy Lat,) 
Not varied by terminalions ( Jrbulhnot ), 

IN D ECO'ROU S. a. ( indecorus^ Latin. ) In- 
dece»'t; unbecoming (N orris ), 
INOECO'RUM. s. (Latin.; Indecency; 
something unbecoming (Young), 
iNDE'KD. ad. (in and deed.) 1. In reali- 
ty ; in truth ; ui verity (Sidney). 2. Above 
common rate (Davies). 3. This is to be 
granted that : he is wise indeed, hut he is 
not happy (fVa/ce), 4. It is used as a slight 
assertion or recapitulation in a sense hardly 
perceptible or explicable: I said I thought 
it a confederacy^ though indeed t had no rea- 
son so to think (Bacon). 5. It is used to 
note concessions in comparisons; he is a 
greater man indeed, not abetter (Bacon), 
INDEFA'TIGABLE. a. (indefatigabilis, 
Latin.) Unwearied ; not tired ; not exhaust- 
ed by labour (South). 

INDEKA'TIGABLY. ad. (fiom indefali^ 
gable.) Without weariness (Dryden). 

INDEFECTIBULITY. s. (from indefecti- 
ble.) The quality of suffering no decay ; of 
being subject to do defect. 

INDEFE CTIBLE, a. (in and delectus, La- 
tin.) Unfailing ; not liable to defect or de- 
cay. 

INDEFE'ISIBLE. a. (indefaisihle^ French.) 
Not to be cut off ; not to be vacated ; irre- 
vocable (Decay of Piety). 

INDEFE'NSIBLE. a. (in and defensusy La- 
tin. ) What cannot be defended or maintain- 
ed (Sandy $), 

INDEFINITE, a. (indifinitus, Latin.) 1. 
Not determined ; not liinitetl ; not settled 
(Bacon). 2. Large beyond the comprehen- 
sion of man, though not absolutely without 
limits (Spectator). 

Inde'finitb is also used in the schools to 
signify a thing that has but one extreme ; 
for instance, aline drawn from any point and 
extended infinitely. , 

IndbVinite, in grammar, is understood 
of nouns, pronouns, verbs, participles, arti- 
cles, &c. which are left in an uncerfaiii 
indeterminate sense, and not fixed to any 
particular time, thing, or other .eircum- 
stance. 

INDEFINITELV. mf. 1. Without any 
settled or determinate limitation (ffookir), 
2. To a degree indefinite (Ray). 

INDEFfNlTUDE. s. (from indefin^.) 
Quantity not limited by our understandings 
though yet finite (Hale). ^ . 

l^ELFBEEATF. 1 a. (in and deUbe^ 
INDBLFBERATED. j rate.) Unpreme- 
ditated ; done without consideration (Bram- 
hall). 

INDEXIBLE, a. (indeUmo^ Latin.) 1. 
Not to be blotted out or effaced (iSoy)* 

Not to be anniiHed (.^ral), 

INUBXICACY. 0 . (inopA d^oby^) Want 
of dmicacy ; want of elegant decency. Udd.) 

INDEXlCATE.e. (inanddirWcaieO Want, 
ing deceocy ; void of b quick semse of de- 
cency. 
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INDEMNIFICA TION. ». (fro™ indemni- 
fy.) 1, Security against loss or penalty. 2. 

Keimbursement of loss or penalty. 

To INDE'MNIFY. v. a. {in ami 
1. To secure against loss or penalty. 2. To 
maintain unhurt {fV sf/Zs). 

INDE'MMTY. «. {indemnify', br.) Securi- 
ty from punishment; exemption from pu- 
nishment (^. Z/iflr/<?.v). 

7b INDE NT, v.a. fzw and //e/is, a tootli, 
Latin.) To mark any thing i»ith inequality 
like a row of teeth ; to cut in ami out ; to 
make to wave or undulate (fP’^oodteard), 

To Inue'nt. V, w. (from the method of 
cutting loiintcrpaits of a contract together.) 
To contract; to bargain; to make a com- 
pact {Decay of Piety), ^ 

Ixdc'nt. A. (from the Terb.) Inequality; 
incisure, indentation {Shak), 

INOENTA'TION. s. {inand drnsy Latin.) 
An indenture; waving in any tigiirc {Tf^ood- 
ward). 

INDE'NTEI), in heraldry, is when the 
out-line of an ordinury is notched like the 
teeth of a saw. 

Ixde'nted Line, in fortification, the 
same with what the French engineers call 
redeiit, being a trench and parapet runuiiig 
out and in, like the teeth of a saw; and is 
much used in irregular fortification. 

IXDE'FTFUF., is a writing, containing a 
conveyance between two or more, indented 
or cut unevenly, or in and out, on the top or 
side, answerable to another writing that 
likewise comprehends the same words. For- 
merly when deeds were more concise than at 
present, it was usual to write both pin ts on 
the same piece of parchment, with some 
words or letters written between them, 
through which the parchment was cut, 
either in a straight or indented line, in such 
a manner as to leave half the word on one 
part, and half on the other ; and this cus- 
tom is still preserved in making out the in- 
dentures of a fine. But at last, indeutin^ 
only hath come into use, without cutting 
through any letters at all, and it seems at 
present to servo for little other purpose, 
than to give name to the species ot the 
deeds as ah apprentice's indenture. 
INDEPE'NDENCE*! f. {Indepenimce^ 
INDEPENDENCY./ Fr.) Freedom ; 
exemption from reliance or control ; state 
over whid^ttone has power {AMdiaon). 

INDEPtil^NDENT. e. {independant, Fr.) 

1. Not depending; not ilupported by an? 
other; not reiyii^ on another; not controll- 
ed {South). 2. Not relating to any thing 
else, as to a stroerior cause or power. (Benin) 
INDfiPB'NDENTS, a sect of protestants 
in England and Holland ; so called, as deny* 
ing not only any sabonjUnation ^mong their 
clergy, but also alt dependency on any other 
asieiBhly. 

They maintain that every separale church, 
or particular congregation, has in itself 
radically and easciitiaUy every thing neces- 
sary for its own government ; that it has all 
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ecclesiastical power and jurisdiction ; and in 
not at all subject to other churchcK, or then 
deputies, nor to Iheir assemblies, or svnoi< ' 
Robinson, the founder of the sect, mal* 
express use of this term in explaining h 
dof trine relating to ecclesiastical govern 
ineiit: Cojtum quemlibet part|0ularura 
he, in his Apologia, cap. 5. p. 22.) esife to 
tam, inl'^grani ct perlcclarn eccleslarn 
suis partibus constanlcm, immediale ci indi 
pend liter (qiiojid alias erc/es’as) sub 
C'hi’jsto. It Ilia) piohahly have heel fro^ 
thi.s very pti-isage that the title of iiidepe 
dents was onginally derived. The disciple 
of Kobinson, originallv calliMl Uiowiiis • 
because John Robinson, the founder of tl i 
sect, was pastor ot a cougri‘g<itioo o 
Brownists that had settled at l^^^yden, dii 
not reject the appellation of Independer-* 

It was certainly utieily unkuowii in Keg 
before the year 1610 ; at least it is not t 
iiieiitioncil in the ecclesiastical can. n 
constitutions that were drawn u*', 
that year, in the synod; or visiti' > 

by the archbishops of ('aiiterb. 
and other prelates, lu which ca lo 
various sects, that then subsisted lu 
arc particularly mentioned. See 
Concilia Magnae fintamiiu; elllibq/i.i 
iv. cap. 5. p. fits. ' 

The first Independent, or congr(‘gal» i 
church in England, w'as set up in 
1616, by Mr. Jacob, who had adopted ili 
religioiA sentiments of Robinson. Th * n- 
depeuilents, though sprung originally from 
a congregation of Brow'nists, were much 
more commendable than the latter, both m 
the moderation of til ei I sentiments, and (lie 
order of their discipliae. The Brownists, 
or BAKfiowisrs, as we have already men- 
tioned under that arlicle, allowed all ranks 
and orders of men promisi-uously-to teach 
in public, and to peiform the other pastoral 
functions; whereas the Independents had, 
and still have, a certain number ci minis- 
ters, for the most part regularly educated, 
chosen respectively by the congregations 
where they are fixed; iior is any person 
among them permitted to speak in pubiic, 
before he has submitted to a proper exami- 
nation of bis capacity and talents, and been 
approved of by the congregation to which 
he ministers. The charge alleged against 
them by our historian Kapin, (Hist, of 
England, vol. ii. p. fil4. fed. ed.) who savs 
that they could not so mueii as endure or- 
dinary ministers in theoliurch, &c. is, there- 
fore, evidently fplse and groundless. He was 
led into bis uiMdake bjr confounding tiie In- 
dependents and B'r^is^ists. There are other 
charges, nolessuii^iistifiable, that have been 
urged gainst the Ind^ndcnts, by this cele- 
brated biitorlan,' mud by others of less note. 
Raptn says, that, with regard to the slate; 
they abhorred monacchy, and approved onl^ 
a repubiicail goveritment. This might have 
been true with regard to several person) 
among the Independents, in common w.th 
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thoic of other sects ; but it does not appear 
from any of Uieir public writin^^. that re- 
publican principles formed the distini^uisli- 
lag characteristic of ibis sect, Hapin is 
farther mistaken, when he represents the 
religious principles of the Independents as 
contrary to those of all the rest of the world. 
It appeals from two confessions of faith, 
one composed by Itohinson, on behalf of 
the English Independents in Holland, and 
imblishcd at Leyden in 1619, entitled, .apo- 
logia pro exulibuH Anglis, (jiii Browiilsta^ 
iiilgo appellantur, and another drawn up in 
London lu the year 1658, by the principal 
members of this community iii England, 
entitled, A Declaration of the Faith and Ci- 
der owned and practised in the congrega- 
tional Churches in England, agreed upon 
and consented unto by their Elders and 
Messengers, in their Meeting at the Sa^uy, 
Oct. 19, 1658; as well us from other writ- 
ings of the independents, that tiiey diflered 
from the rest of the reformed in no single 
point of any consequence, except that of 
ecclesiastical goyemment ; and their religi- 
ous doctrines were almost entirely the same 
with those that are adopted by the church 
of Gcncya. During the administration of 
Cromwell, the Independents acquired Tciy 
considerable reputation and influence ; ani 
he made use of them as a check to the am- 
bition of the Presbyterians, who aimed at a 
very high degree of ecclesiastical power, 
and who had succeeded, soon a^ter the ele- 
vation of Cromwell, in obtaining a parlia- 
mentary csLablishinent of their own church 
government. But after the restoration of 
Charles IJ. their cause declined ; and in the 
year 1691, under the reign of king William, 
they entered into an association with the 
Presbyterians residing in and about Loudon, 
under certain heads of agreement, comprised 
in nine articles, that tended to the maiiite- 
iiance of their respective institutions. These 
may be found in the second volume of Whif- 
tou’s Memoirs of his Life and Writings; and 
the substance of them in Mosheim. 

At that time the Independents and Pres- 
byterians, called from this association the 
United Brethren, were agreed with regard to 
doctrines, being generwy Calvinists, and 
differed only with respect to ecclesiastical 
discipline. But at present, though the 
English Indepeiidcntsaiid Presbyterians form 
two distinct parties of Protestant Dissenters, 
they are distinguished by very trifling dif- 
ferences with regard to church government; 
and the denominations are more arbitrarily 
used to coroprdbend those who differ in the- 
ological opmiofis* Ihe Independents are 
generally iporo attached to the tenets dis- 
tinguished, hfijie term Orthodoxy or Cal- 
vinism, than m f^resbyterians. 

The Indepeidtots have academics where- 
in* yostogjnen are instructed for the minis, 
at Hoigton* Homerton, Wymoadky, 
inspofty Rotherham^ They have pro- 
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dueed several able writers, among whom ww 
may mention Bales, Baxter, Henry, Watts, 
Doddridge, Jennings, Edwards, Calamy, 
Howe, Grosvenor, Orton, Towgood, liar- 
mer, Grove, Hobins, Addington, Condor, 
Parr^ Palmer, Williams, Lav inglon, Bogue, 
Jay,'j. P. Smith, Collyer, Styles, &c. 

On the subject of this article, see Mo- 
sheim^s Eccl. llist. by Maclcanc, voL iv. p. 
599, &c. 8vo. Neal’s Hist, of the Puritans, 
VO*, ii. p. 107, &c. vol. iii. p. 517, &c. vol. 
iv. p. 187, drc. Burnet’s IJist. of his Own 
limes, vol. i. p. 40, &c. 

INDEPE'NDENTLY. a//, (from indepejt^ 
deni.) Without reference to other things 
{Dry den ), 

INDESE'RT. «. (iV/ and rfwr/.) Want of 
merit {Addison). 

INDF/SINENTLY. ad. {indesinenter, Fr.) 
Without cessation {Hay). 

INDESTRU CTIBLE, a. {in and destructi- 
ble.) Not to be destroyed {Boyh). 

INDETERMINABLE, ir. {in and deter- 
minable.) Not tp be fixed ; not to be defin- 
ed or settled {Brown). 

INDETE'RMINATE. a. {indetermini^Vr.) 
Unfixed ; not defined ; indefinite ( JWicton). 

Jndctf/iiminate, or iNUCTEaMiNEu, in 
geometry, is understood of a quantity, which 
has no ceitain or definite bounds. 

IxDCTE'astiNATB PaoBLEu, IS that which 
admits of innumerable different solution!, 
and somelimes perhaps only of a great many 
different answers ; othcr^nse called an unli- 
mited problem. 

inpioblemsof this kind, Hhc number of 
unknown quantities concerned, is greater 
than the number of the conditions or equa- 
tions by which they are to be found ; from 
which it happens that generally fome other 
conditions or quantities arc assumed, to sup- 
ply the defect, which being taken at plea- 
sure, give the same number of answers as 
varieties in those assumptions. 

Indeterminate problems were well treated 
by Diophantus in his Algebra ; the later au- 
thors on this subject arc Wallis, Kersey, La 
Grange, &c. Sec Kersey’s Algebra, Simp- 
son’s and Emerson’s, and particularly the 
9d vol. of Euler’s Algebra, where these 
problems are handled in a very masterly 
manner, A paper of Mr/ Leslie's in vol. 9. 
Edin. Traasac. or vol. 1. Math. Repository, 
may also be consulted with great advan- 
tage. 

INDETrRMlNATELY. ad. Indefinite- 
ly ; notin any .settled manner ifirown). 

iNDETfi'RMlNED, «. (f» and determin- 
ed.) Unsettled; unfixed (Leeke)* 
INDETEHMINA'TION. e. {tn roA^ter- 
mimtien.) Want of deftemiination* {Bramh.) 

INDEVO'TION. {indmetkn, 1ft.) Want 
of devotion; irreiigion ^ ftetg). 

INPEVO'UT. arUnievet, FrJ Not de* 
YOttti not religiottii (fiecay of 

l^e^). 

INDEX i« (Utip*).. It.Tliediscovereri 
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Ae pointer out {Arbuthnot)* hand 

that points to any thing} as to the hour or 

way (Bentley). * ^ ^ 

Inde x, (hides, ^eis, c. g. from indiep to 
point out, because itisgencrallv used for 
such purposes.) In anatomy. The fore fin- 

^^Inde'x, in arithmetic, is the charactcrii- 
ticor the exponent of a logarithm; being 
that which shows of how many places the 
absolute or natural number belonging to the 
logarithm consists, and of what nature it is, 
whether an integer or a fraction; the index 
being less by ] than the number of integer 
figures in the natural number, and is posi- 
ti\e for integer or whole numbers, but ne> 
gati^c in fractions, or in the denominator 
of a fraction ; and in decimals, the negative 
indc\ is I more than the number of cyphers 
in the decimal, after the point, and before 
the first signihraiit figure. Or, still more 
generally, the index shews how far the first 
figure ot the iiahirnl nuiiiber is distant from 
the place of units, either towards the left 
hatui, as ill M'hole numbers, or towards the 


right, as in dcrTmals ; these opposite cases 
being markijd by the correspondent sigiis-j- 
and—, of opposite offections, the sign— be- 
ing set ovci the index, and not before it, 
because it is this index only wJiich is under- 
stood as negative, and not the decimal part 
of the logarithm. For example, when the 
natural number is varied with respect to the 
decimal places in it, as in the first of the 
two columns annexed, the indices of the re- 
spective logarithms vary, as in the second 
column. The affirmative indices are under- 
stood, but not expressed. See Logarithms. 


. Number. 

Logarithm. 

S651 

S-4234097 

265-1 

8*4834097 

26-51 

1-4234097 

2-651 

0*4834097 

‘2651 

1*4234097 

•02651 

8*4834097 

-002651 

S*4SSt09T 


Indb^x of a Globe, Is r little style fitted 
m to the north-pole, and turning rpund with 
it, pointing out the divisions of the hour, 
circle. lu some globes the index is fixed on 
a wire that stands a little above the eouator ; 
and the hours and minutes are marked on 
that circle. 

Inde'x or a QvAUrTiTY, in arithmetic and 
algebra, otherwise caJled me exponent, is the 
mwhet that shews to what power it is un- 
derstood to be raised. ^ kfonent. 

Inde'x, inlitemture, expresses that part 
of a worli^ or single volume, which is gene- 
xidl j su>Jo|Md to its condusiooj and arrange 
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ed in alphabetical order, with particular re« 
fcrencos to the pages where the respective 
matters subjects arc discussed. 

An index should be distinguished from 
what is usually called, Table of Cmtenin^ 
which affords an analytical view of the dif- 
ferent topics, progressively, while the index 
is extended to fbcilitate occasional referenw. 
Both arc useful: the former, to enable the 
reader to take a comprehensive survey of 
the whole work, and to appretiate at once 
the author’s logical talents of dividing and 
arranging the subject of which he treats, as 
well as to form an idea of its extent and im- 
portance. In an economical respect, how- 
ever, the latter is a more valuable addition 
to a book than an analysis ot its contents, 
which are in a manner evidiMit from the 
heads of chapters or sections; whereas an 
index tends to save time and labour, that 
are often unnecessarily wasted in seaiching 
for particular passages. Hence a large, 
ponderous volume, with an alphabetical in- 
dex, may be aptly compared with an exten- 
sive street, or town, the houses of which are 
not provided with numbers. 

One of the most laborious productions in 
this class, is Ayscough’s Index to the le- 
markatile Passages and Words made use of 
by Shakspearc.” 

Inde'x (Expurgatory), a catalogue of 
prohibited books in the church of Rome. 
The first catniogucs of this kind were made 
by the inquisitors ; and these were afterwards 
approved of by the council of Trent, after 
some alteration was made m them by way of 
retrenchment or addition. Thus an index of 
heretical books being formed, it was con- 
firmed by a hull of ClemeiP VIII. in 1595, 
and printed with several introductory rules ; 
hy the fourth of which, the use of the »^crip- 
tnres in the vulgar tongue is forbidden to 
all persons without a particular licence ; and 
hy the tenth rule it is ordained, that no book 
shall he printed at Rome without the appro- 
bation of the Pope’s vicar, or some person 
delegated by the Pope; nor in any other 
places, unless allowed by the bishop of the 
diocese, or some person deputed by him, or 
by the inquisitor of heretical pravity. 

The Trent index being thus published, 
Philip IT. of Spain ordered another to be 
printed at Antwerp in 1571, with considera- 
ble enlargements. Another index wa^ mib- 
Itshed in Spain in 1584; a copy of whirh 
was snatched out of the fire when the English 
plundered Cadiz. 

INDEXTE'RITY. s. (in and dexterity,) 
Want of dexterity ; want of readiness; clum- 
siness; awkwardness (Harvey). 

INDIA Within Ganges. Ihi^ country 
is situated botween the latitudes of 6 and 3 1 
degrees N. mid between 65 and 91 degrees 
of B. longitude, A great part of this space 
is covered with the sea. India within Gan- 
ges is boumied on the N. by Tsbec Tartary 
and part of Thibet; by the Indian Ocean on 
the g. ; by Great Thibet, India beyond Gan- 
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C.S and the Bay of Bengal on the E*; and 
y Persia and the Indian Ocean on the W. 
The chief mountains are thos^ ot Caucasus, 
Naugracut, and Balajjate, which run nhnost 
the whole length of India from to S. 
Many of the mountains pioduce diamonds, 
rubies, amethysts, and oilier precious stones. 
This greal eomitry, which is saui to he cx- 
trcinel> populous, contains inh.ibitants of 
vanoii'if oiiiplexions, manners, and icligions. 
'I he maniilacliires of liuha aie chieHy mus- 
lin. rain oe, and siik. 1 hey h«ive stmie mer- 
chaiiNships of Ihcir own, and traflie with the 
countries bordering upon India, and paili 
culiirly w'lth Persia, ho Kuuipeans iisiiaily 
purchase most of their maruifactiiies. S»e 
Hindustan. 

India Beyond Ganols, is situated be- 
tween the latitudes of I and 30 dt-grees , 
and between the longitude’^ of H9 and 100 
degrees K. Great pul of these limits is co- 
vered by the se.i. If is bounded oil the i\. 
by Ihibet and Chinin by Cluna and the 
Chlnesinu !^ea on the P. ; by the same sea 
and the Streights of Malacca on the S.; and 
by the Bay of Bengal and part of india ou 
the W. Jntlie north of this country the an 
is dry and healthful; but the southern pro- 
vinces are very hot and moist, especially in 
Hie \ allies and low lands near the sea and 
risers. 

IndA CoMpwv. See Company. 

Indian An row Root, in botany. See 
Maranta. 

Indian Corn, inboliny. StoZuA. 

Indian Pig, in botany. See Cactus. 

Inman Gad Tree, m botany. Sec Ficus. 

Indian Mallow, in botany. See Sida. 

Indian Oak, in botany. See Tuctona. 

Indian Reed, in botany. See Ca>na. 

Indian Cress. See Nasturtium I mucum. 
and Trapceolum. 

Indian Date Plum. The fruit of the 
T^iospyros lotus of Linnflius. When ripe it 
has an agreeable taste, and is i cry nutritious. 
Sec Diospyros. 

Indian Leaf. See Cassia LignISa. 

Indian Pink. See Spul^klia. 

Indian UuniifiR. The substance known 
by the naiuoa Indian rubber, clastic gum, 
Cayenne resin, cautchoe, and by tlie French 
caoutchouc, is prepared from the juice of 
the Siphoniaelastica, foliis ternatis elleptisU 
integerrimis snbtus canis longe peiioiaits. 
Suppl. plant. The manner of obtaining 
this Juice is by making incisions through 
the bark of the lower part of the trunk of 
the tree, from which the fluid resin issues 
in great abuidance, appearing of a milky 
whiteneiBS as it flows into the vessel placed 
to receive it, and ioto which it is conducted 
hy meana tithe or leaf fixed in the 
incision, and lupporled, with clay. On ex* 
posure to Ibenir Ihjs mi&v jnke gradually 
mgptssaleeiiiloW'iojrif teduish, elastic resin* 
it is moulded by the Indians in Sopth 
America into various .%u'res^ but U com* 
ttkOtaily |o ill that of ^peer 
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shaped bottles, which are said to be formed 
by spreading the juice of the Siphonia over 
a proper mould of clay ; as soon as one 
layer is dry another is added, until the 
bottle be otthe thickness desired. His then 
exposed fo a thick dense smoke, or to a 
fire, until it becomes so dry as not to stick 
to the fingers, when by means of certain 
instruments ol iron or wood it is ornamented 
on the outside with various figures. This 
being done, it remains only to pick out the 
moiiTd, viiich IS easily eticcted by softening 
it with water. Indian rubber may be sub- 
jected to Hie action of some of the most 
powerful menstrua, without suffering the 
least change, while its pliability and elas- 
ticity are eiiiiiienlly peculiar to itself. Its 
pioper incnsiruumis known to some persons 
in Phiglaiul, w ho keep it a protoiind secret, 
and prepare the gum into tieautiful cathe- 
ters, bougies, syringes, pessaries, &c. J^cc 
Caoutchouc and Siphonia. 

Indian Wiifat. SccZka Mays. 

Indi \n Grass. A substance used in ang- 
ling, and wiHurut A^hich many kinds of 
fishing lines cannot be complete. It consists 
of a line thread or cord composed ol the 
tendiiis issuing from the o\ary of the 
sqiiaius ciuiiciiia or dog-fish. See Squai.us. 

IMIIANA, a tract of country situated 
on the Ohio, inthe state of Viigmia, claimed 
by William Trent, and olheis, as a com- 
pensation foi losses sustained in the jear 
1768. This claim has been laid before con- 
gress, and in some degree allowed, but it 
3 (k?s not appear to be yetj finally detci<* 
mined. 

Indians, the name by which the abori- 
gines of America are generally called. These 
people are scattered through the extent 
of the two prodigious continents, and divi- 
ded into an infinite number of nations and 
tribes ; ditteriug very little from each other 
ill their manners and customs, and ail from 
a very striking picture of antiquity. The 
Indians, or people of America, are tall and 
straight in tneir limbs, beyond the propor- 
tion of most nations. Their bodies are 
strong; but of such a species of vigour, as 
is rather adapted to endpre mucli^ hardship 
than to continue long al any servile work : 
it is the strength of a beast of prey, rather 
than that of a beast of burthen; Their 
bodies and heads are flaitish, the effect of 
art. Their features are regular, but tbeir 
countenances fierce ; their hair Ipng, black, 
lank, and as strong as that of a horse, but 
no l^ards. The colour of their shins a 
reddish brown, admired ameng them, and 
improved by the constant pse of beards 
and paint. Their only occupations are 
bunting and Vrar ; agdenttlire is left to the 
wotnen I merchandise they despite. There 
are no people amongst Wttodi the laws of 
hosmtaTity. are topre sacred, or executed 
‘With pieregi^resiiy^aid i^odwiD, But 

to me enemies of bis ernsniry, or to those 
Hboiutve prtTairfy offended; Hfe Indian U 
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implacable. No Icn-th of time i. sufficient 
to allay his reaentmentt «o dwtame of place 
great enough to protect the object, the 
fndians have scarce any teiiinles among 
them; though wc hear, indeed, of some, 
and those cxtiemcly magnificent, amongst 
the ancient Mexicans and Peruvians: but 
those were civilized nations; they hold the 
existence of a Supreme Kcing eternal and 
incorruptible, who has power over all. 
Satisfied with owning this, whic*i is traditio- 
nary amongst them, they give him no sort 
of worship. Though without religion, they 
abound in superstitions; as it is common 
for those to do whose subsistence depends, 
like their's, upon fortune. Being great 
observers of omens and dreams, and pryers 
into futurity with great eagerness, they 
abound in divineis, aiiguis, and magicians, 
whom they rely much upon in all matters 
that concern them, whether of health, war, 
orhunling. Liberty, in its fullest extent, 
is Ihe daiting passion oi the Indians: to this 
they sacrifice e\ery thing. This is what 
makes a liic of iineerlainty and want sup- 
portable to them ; and their education is 
directed iii'iiucli a manner, as to cherish it 
to ihe utmost. This free disposition is 
general ; and though some tribes are found 
in j\meriea with a he*ad, whom we call king, 
his power isiather pen 8ua>ive than coercive; 
and he is reverenced as a father, more 
than feared as a monarch. Among the Five 
Nations, oi the Iroonois, (he most cele- 
brated common-wealth of North America, 
and ill some other nations, there is no other 
4] iiaiifi cation absolutely necessary for their 
head men, hut age, with experience, and 
ability in their affairs. Every thing is trans- 
acted among them with much ceremony , 
which, contributes to fix all transactions the 
better in their memory. In order to help 
this, they have belts of small shells, or beads 
of difTcfent colours, which have all a diflc- 
rent meaning, according to their colour or 
arrangement. At the end of every matter 
which they discourse upon, when they treat 
with a foreign state, they deliver one of 
these belts, if they should omit this cere- 
mony, what thiey say passes for nothing. 
These belts are carefully treasured up m 
each town, and serve as the public records 
of the nation ; and to these they occasionally 
have recourse, when any contests happen 
between them and their neighbours* The 
smo council of their elders #hich regulates 
whatever regards the external policy of the 
state, has tlic charge likewise of its Intemai 
peace and order. The loss of toy one of 
their people, whether by natural death or 
hy war, is lamented by the whole town he 
belongs to. the^whole village attends the 
body to the grave, which is interred, being 
dressed in the most sumptuous brnameuts. 
’Vjhth the body of the deceaied^ are placed 
his bow and arrows; ' With dibai he valued 
most ih his life, aud provisions for the long 
Journey which he is to fahei for they unw 
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versnlly hold tjie immortality of the soul* 
though their idea of it is gross. Though 
the women in America have generally the 
laborious part of the economy upon them- 
selves, yet they are far from beiug the 
slaves winch they appear to be ; and are iiof 
all subject to the great subordination in 
which they arc placed in countries where 
they seem to be more respected. No 
nations of the Indians are without a regular 
marriage, m which there are many cere- 
monies: the principal of wliich is the bride’s 
pre.senfing the hridf'groom with a plate of 
their corn. Though incontinent before 
wedlock, the chastity of their women after 
marriage is remarkable. When t he ancients 
among the Indians have resolved upon a 
war, they do not always declare what nation 
they are determined to attack, that the 
enemy upon whom they really intend to 
fall, may he otF his guard. Nay they even 
sometimes Id years pass over, without com- 
mitting any act of hostility, that the vigi- 
lance of al) may be unbent, by the long con- 
limianre of the vvalch, and the uncertainty 
of the danger. In tlie mean time, they are 
not idle al home : the principal captain 
summons the youths of Ihe town to whicU 
he belongs: the war-kettle is set on the fire, 
the war-songs and dances begin; the hatchet 
IS sent to all the villages of the same nation, 
and to all its allies: the fire-catches, and 
the war-songs are heard in all parts. The 
qualities in un Indian wrar are vigilance and 
attention, to give and to avoid surpiise; 
also patience, and strength, to endure the 
intoleiablc fatigues and hardships which 
always attend it. The fate of their prisoners 
is the most tevcrc of ail ; during the greatest 
part of their journey homewards, they 
sillier no injury ; but when they arrive al 
the territories of the conquering slate, or at 
those of their allies, the people from every 
village meet them, and think that they show 
their attachment to their fi iend*., by their 
barbarous treatnlent of the unhappy priso- 
ners. It is usual to ofler a slave to each 
house that has lost a friend, giv ing the pre- 
ference according to the greatness of the 
loss. The person w ho has Uken the capti v c 
attends him to the door of the cottage to 
which he is delivered ; and with him he 
gives a belt of wampum, to show that be 
has fulfilled the purpose of the expedition, 
in supplying Uie loss of a citizen; when lie 
is either preserved and entertained as a 
friend, or put to death with the most lioi nd 
torments* Bon Ultoa, in his ccichnilcd voy- 
age to South America, draws a veij difie- 
rent, and at the same time a vciy melan- 
choly picture of the Indians, m the province 
of irhere the cruel usage of their 

Spaniib has quite destroyed their 

former and love of liberty, and ren- 
dered rtupld, lazy, and contemptible. 
Nothii^ 'em move them, or alter their 
mindl; nven interest here loses all its power : 
il bdifig common foi them to decline doing 
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wmc little act of »ervice, though offered a 
Tcry considerable reward. Fear cannot «tU 
mulate, respect induce, or punishment com- 
pel them; being proof against every attempt 
to rouse them from their natural indolence, 
in which they seem to look, down with con- 
tempt on the wisest pf mortals. A great 
pari of the harharism and rusticity of the 
minds of the Indians, must, indeed, be im- 
puted to the want of culture; for they who 
in some parts have enjoyed that advantage, 
are found to be no less rational than othei 
men: and if they do not attain to all the 
politeness or civilized nations, they at le'ist 
think properly. The Indians oi the mission 
of Paraguay, arc, among others, remarkable 
instances ot this; who from an ambulatory 
and savage manner of living, have been 
reduced to order, reason, and religion. The 
disease which makes the greatest havoc 
among them is the small-pox, winch is so 
fatal, that few escape it; accoidingly it is 
looked upon in this country as a pestilence. 
This distemper is not continnal, as in other 
nations ; sc\en, eight, or more years passing 
wilhoutils being heard of: but -when it pre- 
vails, towns and villages aie soon thinned of 
their inhabitants. 

I'NDICANT. a. {indicansy Lat.) Showing; 
pointing out; that directs what is to be done 
in any disease. 

To I'NDICATE. r. <7.* find/co, Latin.) I. 
To show; to point out. 2. (In physic.) 
To point out a remedy. 

INDK’ATION. s. (indication j.<atin.) 1. 
Mark; token; sign; note; symptom (At- 
terhury), 2. Discovery made; intelligence 
given (Rentiey), 3, Explanation; display 
iBacon). 

JUDICATION, in mediciac, is that which 
demonstrates in a disease what ought to be 
done. It isthrcc-fold; preservative, which 
preserves health: curative, which expels a 
present disease; and vital, which rc<ipecLs 
the powers and reasons of diet. The scope 
from which indications are takoi; or dctei^ 
mined is comprehended in this distich : 

^Ars, fftas, regio, complexio, viftus, 

Mos ct symptoma, rcpletio, tempus et usus. 

INDI'CATiVE. a, (indicativuSn Latin.) 
Shewing ; informing, pointing out. 

INDIXATIVE, in grammar^ the first 
mood, or manner of conjugating a verb^ by 
which we simply affirm, deny, or ask some- 
thing i as, amant, they love; non amant, 
they dp not Igve; amas iu, dpst thou 
)ove ? 

INDFCATJVEkY. ad, Ipspch a manner 
as shews or betpkens, 

Jndicatoii, (indicator 3 ortn^ m. from 
indico^ to point; so named from its office 
pf extending or fore-finger). B|;- 

teosor indicifr JRdienspr secundi interoodii 
indki^ proprin# indicator pf Doug- 
las^ An extonso; musek^of the fpre-dnger^ 
Situated chusfly on ^e lower and posterior 

£ rt of the fore-ami. U arises by an aentp 
>ejg;iniiM^ Ufm the midw pf fyp 


posterior part of the ulna, its tendon passel 
under the same ligament with the extensor 
digitorum communis, with part of which 
it is inserted into the posterior part of tlia 
fore-finger. 

To INDI CT. See Endite, and its deriva- 
tives. 

IIVDI'CTION. s. (mdictiorin Fr. indico, Lat.) 
]. Declaration ; proclamation 2, 

(111 chronology.) The indiction, instituted 
by Constantine the Great, is a cycle of tri- 
butes, for fifteen jCcirs, and by it accounts 
were kept. Afterward, in memory of the 
victory obtained by Constantine oyer Mc- 
zeuLius, 8 Cal. Oct. 312, by which freedom 
was given to Christianity, the council of 
Nice, for the honour ot Constantine, or- 
daincd that the accounts of years should be 
no longer kept by the Olympiads, but by 
the inuiction, which hath its epocha A. D. 
313. Jan. 1. 

LNOrCTMENT, is a written accusation 
of one or more persons of a crime or inis- 
demeanor, prcfcired to, and presented on 
oath hy a grand jury. 4 Black. 302. 

An mdictment may he found on the oath 
of one witness onl\, unless it is for high 
treason, which requires two witnesses ; 
and unless in any instance it is otherwise 
specially directed hy acts of parliament. 
2 Jfaw. 

The sheriff of rv cry county is bound to 
return to ever) session of the peace, and 
every commission of oyer and li.rmincr, 
and of general gaol-delivcry, 24 good and 
lawful men of the county, pome out of 
every hundred, to inquire, present, do, and 
execute, all those things which on the part 
of our lord the king shall then and there 
be commanded therem. As many as appear 
upon this paimel are sworn of the grand 
jury, to the amount of twelve at theleast, 
and not more than twenty-three, that twelve 
may be a majority. This grand jury is pre* 
viously instructed in the articles of their 
inquiry, by a charge from tlie judge on the 
bench. They then withdraw from court to 
sit and receive indictments, which are pre- 
ferred to them in the name of the king, but 
at the suit of any private prosecutor ; and 
they are only to near evidence on behalf of 
the prosecution t for the finding an indict- 
ment is only in the nature of an inquiry or 
accusation, which is afterwards to oe tried 
and determined ; and the grand Jury are 
only to inquire upon their oaths whether 
there is sufficient cause tp gall upon the 
party to answer it, 

It seems generally agreed^ that the grand 
jury may not finjl part of an indictment true 
and part false; but must either find a true 
bill or ignoramus for the whole ; au4 if they 
jtahe upon them to find it specially pr conr 
ditipnaily; or to be true for par$ ^ly and 
notfor the rest^ the wholp is voidi and the 
narty cqiinot be tripd uppi bu( pught tp 
ne indicted anew, Haw. 

419 capital criaaea whetevor^ and aQ hinds 
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«f inferior critoer which are of a public nn- 
ture, 9 » i^iiprUoMjContcmptt, disturbances 
of the ^e, oppressions, and all other mis 
dnneawrs whatever of a nublic evil exam- 
ple aeainst the common law, may be in- 
dict^, but no injuries of a private nature, 
unless they in some degree coiicem the king. 
And generally where a statute pohibits a 
matter of public giievance to toe liberties 
and security of a subject, or commands a 
matter of public convenience, as the repair- 
iiijr of the common streets of the town, &c. 
every disobedience of such statute is punish- 
. able, not only at the suit of the party 
grieved, hut also by way of indictment, fur 
contempt of the statute, unless such method 
ot proceeding shall manifestly appear to he 
excluded by it. Yet if the paisLy otiending 
has been fined in an action brought by the 
party (as it is said he may in every action 
for doing a thing prohibited by statute), 
such fine is a good bar to the indictment, 
because by the fine the end of the statute is 
satisfied ; ulhcrwise he would be liable to 
a second fine for the same uUcuce. 2 lust. 
55. 

If several offenders commit the same of> 
fence, though in law they are several of- 
ience.sin relation to the^scveral ofteiideis, yet 
they may be joined in one indictment; as if 
several commit a robbery, or burglary, or 
murder. 2 H. U. 173. 


and pistols, beat, braised, and wounded llifllf 
so that his life was greatly despaired off 
not to say in an indictment for a highway 
being obstructed, that the king's subjects 
caimol go thereon without manifest danger 
of their lives, and the like; which kina of 
words not being necessary, may sfagg'er an 
honest man upon his oath to find the fact as 
so laid. 

No indictment can be good without ex* 
prcNsly shewing some place wherein the of* 
fence was coinuiitted, which must appear to 
have been within junsdicliou of I he court* 

2 Haw. 236. 

There arc several cmpbalicnl words which 
the law has appropriated ior the description 
of an offence, which no ciicumloculioii will 
supply ; as feloniously, in the indictment of 
any felony; burglariously, in an iiidiclmeiil 
of burglary, ami the like. 2 H. H. 181. 

An indictment on the black act for shoot- 
ing at any person must charge that the of- 
fence was done wilfully and maliciously. 

By 10 and W. c. 23, it is enacted, that no 
clerk of the assize, clerk of the peace, or 
other officer, shall take any money of any 
person bound over to give evidence against 
a traitor or felon for the discharge of his 
recognizance, nor take more than 2s. for 
drawing any bill of indictment against any 
such felon, on pain of 5l. to the party griev* 
cd, with full costs. And if he shall draw a 


No indictment for high treason, or mis- 
prison thereof (except indictments for coun- 
terfeiting the king's coin, seal, sign, or 
signet), nor any process or return there- 
upon, shall be quashed for inis-reciting, mis- 
spelling, false or improper Latin, unless ex- 
ception concerning the same is taken and 
made in the respective court where the trial 
ahall he, by the prisoner or his counsel as- 
signed, before any evidem e given in open 
court on such indiclment; jior shall any 
•uch mis-reciting, mis-spelUug, false or im- 
proper Latin, alter conviction on such in- 
dictment, be any cause or stay, or arrest of 
judgment; but nevertheless, any judgment 
x>n such indictment shall be liable to be re- 
versed on writ of error as formerly. 

An indictment accusing a man in general 
terms, without ascertaining the particular 
fact laid to his charge, is insufficient; for 
AO one can know what defence to make to a 
charge which is uncertain, nor can plead it 
in bar or abatement of a subsequent prose- 
cution ; neither can it appear that the facts 
^veu in evidence against a defendant on 
each a general accusation^ are Uio same of 
which the indictors have accused him ; nor 
can it judicUlly appear to the court what 

{ lunishment is preper for an offeneq so 
oosely expressed^ 2 Haw. 266* 

It is therefore bes| jbo lay all the facts in 
the indictment as near to the truth as possi- 
ble: and not to say^ in an Judietment for a 
small assault (far instance) wherein the peti- 
tion assaulted received little or no bodily 
jh,urt^ that such a one^ with swords^ staves. 


defective bill, he shall draw a new one gratis 
on the like penalty. 

With respect to drawing indictments for 
other misdemeanors, not being tieason or 
felony, no fee is limited by the statute; the 
same, therefore, depends on the custom and 
ancient usage. 

Every person charged with any felony or 
other crime, who shall on his trial be ac- 
quitted, or against whom no indictment shall 
be found by the grand jury, or who shall 
be discharged by uroclaination for want of 
prosecution, shall be immediately set at 
large in open court, without payment of 
any fee to tlie sheriff or gaoler ; hut iu lieu 
thereof, the treasurer, on a certificate sign- 
ed by one of the judges or justices before 
whom 'such prisoner shall have been dis- 
charged, shall pay out of the general rate 
of the county or district, such sum as has 
been usually paid, not exceeding 13$. id. 

But an action cannot be brought by the 
person acquitted i^aiiist the prosecutor of 
the indictment, without obtaining a copy 
of the record of his indictment and acquit- 
tal I which iu prosecutions for felony it is 
not usual to grant, if there is the least pro- 
bable caufe to found such prosecution upon. 
For it would be a very great discourage- 
ment to the public justing of the kingdom, 
if prosecutors who had a tolerable jg^rouad 
ofsusptefoa were liable to be sued at law 
whenever their indictsmenis miscarried* But 
an aetUm on the case for a malieioiui pro- 
secutiou may be founded ou such an inutet- 
meht whereon on acquittal can be, as if it 
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U rejected by the grand jury, or in coram INDIGE ST, \ a.{iniigeiie^ Ft, indige»* 
nonjudice, or is insufficiently drawn 5 for it INDIGE'STKD.j twr, Latin.) 1. Not ge- 
isnot the danger of the plaintiff, but the parated into distinct parts; not regularly 
scandal, Texaiion, and expense, upon which disposed (Ra/e/gA). 2. Not formed, or shaped 
this action is founded, llowever, any pro- {Shakspeare), S. Not well-considered and 
bable cause for preferring it is sufficient to methodised {Hook), 4. Not concocted 111 
justify the dcfendanl, provided it does not the stondach {Dryden). 5. Not brought to 
appear that the prosecution was malicious, suppiirafion (ff'iseman), 

3 black. J26. INDIGESTIBLE, a. (from in mnddiges- 

IN Die UM, in antiquity, a word denoting tib/e,) Nob conqueiable in the stomach 
a blue colour or pigment used in Rome, (Jrbuthnot). 

probably the same as our Indigo. INDIGE STION, s. (indigestion^ French ) 

INDICU^ t'oLAR, a term used by several 1. A morbid weakness of the stomach; 
ancient wnlers fo express black. want of concoctive power. See Oigesuotv. 

INDIES (East). Those arc divided into 2. The stall of meats unconcoctcd (Ye/wp/e). 
India within the ri\er Ganges, and India 71i> IN DI GITATE. (iwrf/g/7e, Lat.) To 
beyond the river Ganges. The various pro- point out; to show by the fingers (Rrewn). 
Vinces and kingdoms of both the divisions JaDIGITA'TION. s, (Hr om indigitale.) 
of India are described under their rcspec- The act of pointing out or showing (A/i/re). 
live names. INDTO' (indigne, Fr.) Not muse. 

Indies (West). Islands of the jttlaiitin, D L^nwortliy undeserving (fhicoJi). 2. 
which extend from the coast of Florida, in fringing indignity; disgraceful ( ha/a.) 
a curve, to the coasi of Stiriiiain, in South I DFGNAaT.//. (mriignnns, Lai.) Angry ; 
America, from 58. 20. I'i 85. SO. west lodti^raging ; mftamed a\ once with auger and 
gitude fiom Greenwich, and from 10. to 27. disdain (Jrhiithnot), 

50. north latitude: making Cuba the >vesl !\ DION A'T I Ox\. «. (/nd/gna/ien, French ; 

erly boundary, the Baliamas the most north- indignalio^ Latin.) 1. Anger mingled with 
erly; and fixing the easterly point at the contempt or disgust (Clarendon). 2. The 
island of Barbadoes, and the southerly at auger ol a siipcnour (Kings), 3. The effect 
Tiinidad. The name was given by C oluni- of anger (Shakspeare), 
bus; and is not unfrcqiienlly applied to Die l.SDI'GMTY. s, (indignitast Lai.) Con- 
whole of America. Most of these islands Inmely; coiilemptuoiis injury ; violation of 
are treated of scparalely. 8ee Cuba, Ac. right accompanied with insult (Hooker), 
INDCFFERENCE.*! s, (indifference, V, in- INDIGO, in botany. See Indigofera. 
INDI'FFERENXY.J ^i/cmifiVLat.) 1 . Indigo, Bastard. See Amorpha. 
Neutrality; suspension; equipoise or free- INDIGOFER A. In botany^ a genus of 
dom from motives on cither side (Locke), the class diadelphia, order dccaiidria. Calyx 
2. Impartiality (^A//ge//). 3, Negligence; spreading; reel pf the corol with a subulate, 
want of affcclion; uiiconccriiediicss (,dddi- spreailing spur on each side; legume linear. 
son), 4, State in wJiich no moral or pliy- Fifty-one species, chiefly natives of the 
sical reason preponderates (//Do/rer). Cape and India: they may be thus sub- 

; INDCFFERENT. (/srrffjferewl, Fr. divided: 

f evens, Latin.) 1. Neutral; not determined A. Leaves simple, 
on eithci side (Addison), 2. Unconcerned ; B. Leaves ternate. 
inattentive; regardless (Rogers), 3, Not C. Leaves quinate. 

having such difference as that the one is D. Leaves pinnate. This last sub-division 

for its own sake preferable to the other comprising by far the greatest number. The 
(Locke), 4. Imprtial; disinterested (Da- stems of most of the species nre shrubby; 
vies), 5. Passable ; having mediocrity ; of and the flowers red or purple, 
a middling slalo (Roscommon), 6. In the The roost important of the whdie number 
same sense it has the force of an adverb ; by far, is* I. tinctoria. Common indigo 
ns, indift’erent well (Shakspeare), plant— a native of the East Indies, with pm- 

INDI'FFERENTLY. ad, (indiffer enter, mate leaves in four pairs, oblong, glabrous; 
Lat.) 1 . Without distinction ; without pre- racemes shorter than the leaf 1 legumes cy- 
ference (iVewlon)* 2. Equally; impartially lindrical, slightly curved; stem , shrubby. 
(Com, Prayer), S. In a neutral state ; with- The plant requires a rich, and rather a moist 
out wish or aversion (Shaks,), 4. Not well; soil, well and deeply dug. The seeds that 
tolerably ; pasiibly ; middtingly (Carew), resemble grains of gunpowder are sown in 
rNDIGBNCE^ \ s. {indigence^ Fr. Migem^ little furrows, about the breadth of ttie bee, 
rNDIGENGY*/ USt'^Lat.) Want; penury; at the depth of two or three inches, in a 
poverty (Buma§» strMhi line, and a foot asunder. The seeds 

(iwdigtne, Fr. inddgma^ may be sown inany season, but the 
Lat.) NittisetU feonntry; originally pi:o- ts generaUy preferred. WIma sown the 
duced orhornteutegion {^rAfithuM). ground should be writ witered, and the 
VNDIGENT* 04 (M^sus, LaL) I. VooTt weeds carefully phieked m as tbefmnke 
needy ; neoestileiii (udriNMU). 2. In want; their anpearaatce, . Ite riMms.^heet above 
wanting (Phd^s), a. Vetdi empty (Bacon), ihofuiliee in three mr fuur dayti aad the 
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nliint 11 rine in about two montht. compose indigo. Fuccluiuidaiiunonn act* 
wtn S%n, to flwer, it is cut with in uTe same way. Mm. carbonate of ^ 
knivei an operation which is re- monia dissolves precipitat^ ti^ieo, anddb- 
peatcd^about six weets afterwards in wet slroys its colour; but the fixed ukaliue CSf' 
weather. It is seldom suffered to continue bonates have no such effect. Lime-water 
more than two yours, being then supposed has scarcely any effect upon kkdigo in its 


more than two yours, being then supposed has scarcely any effect upon kkdigo in its 
to degenerate; when it is dog up, and a new usual state; but it readiiv dissolves preci- 
crop sown in its stead. pitated indigo. The solution is at first 

From the leaves of the small branches is green, but becomes gradually yellow. When 
prepared that excellent dye which is known the solution is exposed to the air, a slight 
by tne name of Indigo. Tne leaves, when cut green colour returns, as happens to the so- 
down, arc thrown into large vats of water, iiition of indigo in ammonia; but it soon 
where they arc suffered to remain till a con- disappears. 

sidcrablc fermentation ensues, and the water The action of the acids upon indigo has been 
progressively acquires a violet colour. 7’his examined with most attention, it certainly 
happens m about sixteen or eighteen hours exhibits the most impoilaiit phenomena, 
from the commencement of the infusion, at When diluted, sulphuric acid is digested 
which time the water is convoyed by means over indigo, it produces no effect, except 
of cocks at the bottom of the vat into an- tlial of dissolving the impurities; but con- 
oiher vessel, in which it is constantly agi- cciitrated sulphuric acid dissolves li readily, 
tated by a kind of churn till it becomes ^JOne part of indigo, when mixed w ilh eight 
frothy all over the surface, and every p^rt parts of sulphuric acid, evolves heat, and 
is intimately blended with every part, if is is dissolved in about twenty-four hours, 
then allowed to settle, and the siiperincunfli'^ According to Haussman, some sulphurous 
bent water being drawn off, the indigo re- acid ami hydrogen gas are evolved during 
mams at the bottom of the vessel like a sedi- the solution. If so, we are to ascribe them 


nient or feculence. 

The negroes on the coast of Guinea ga- 
ther the leaves of the plant at any season of 
the year, pound them into a paste which 
they dry and preserve in the form of 
loaves* When tncy want to use them for 
the purpose of dying, they dissolve them in 
a ley, for which they usually prefer the 
ashes of the sea purslane, the fortulaca mi- 
nima latifolia of I’iumier, by the negroas 
called rheme. This Icy imbibes a tincture 
of the indigo, into which they dip tfieir 
linen cold, and repeat the immersion accord- 
ing to the depth of colour they intend to 
give it. Indigo, or a substance very similar 
to it, both in external colour and chemical 
test, may be obtained from various other 
plants, and especially from different species 
of amorpha, sophora, and iaatis, but not in 
equal quantity nor equal excellence with the 
indigo of the indigotera or real indigo plant. 

Indigo is a soft powder, of a deep blue, 
without either taste or smell. It undergoes 
no change, though kepi exposed to the air. 

, Water, unless kept long upon* it, does not 
dissolve any part of it, nor produce any 
change* When heat is applied to indigo, it 
emits a blnish red smoke, and at last burns 
away with a very fainliwliite flame, leaving 
behind it the earthy parts in the state of 
ashes. Neither oxygen nor the simple com- 
bustibles have any effect upon indigo, ex- 
cept it is in a state of eolation » and the same 
remark applies to the metallic bodies. The 
fixed alkaline solutions have no action on 
indigo, except it iawewly precipitated from 
a state of solution In that case they dis- 
solve it with flucHity, The solution has at 
fleet a green cpIoUr, which gradually disap.' 
pears, and colour of the indigo 

cadn^ be again restored. Hence we see 
that Iho alkalies, when concentrated, de* 


to the mucilage and resm which are dotibN 
less destroyed b) the action of the concen- 
trated acid. 

The solution of indigo is well known in 
Uiis country by the name of liquid blue, or 
siilphat of indigo. While concentrated it 
is opaque and black; but when diluted, it 
assumes a fine deep blue colour ; and its in- 
tensity is such, that a single drop of the con- 
centrated sulphate is sufficient to give a blue 
colour to many pounds of water. Bergman 
ascertained the effect of different re-ageuts 
on this solution with great precision. Drop- 
ped into sulphurous acid, the colour was at 
first blue, then green, and very speedily de- 
stroyed. In vinegar it becomes green, and 
in a few weeks the colour disappears. In weak 
potash it becomes green, and then coloui less, 
in weak carbonate of potash there are the 
same changes,^ but more slowly. In am- 
monia and its carbonate, the colour be- 
comes green, and then disappears. In a so- 
lution of sugar, it became green, and at last 
ellowish. In sulphate of iron, the colour 
ecamc green, and in three weeks disap* 
eared. In the sulphurets the colour was 
estroyed in a few hours. Bealgai, white 
oxide of arsenic, and orpimeut, pioduccd no 
change. Black oxide of manganese de- 
stroyed the colour completely. From these 
and many other experiments it was interred, 
that all those substances which have a very 
strong affinity for uWygen, give a green co- 
lour to indigo, and eC nut destroy it* Hence 
it b imagined, that indigo becomes green 
by giving out oxygen. Of course it owes 
its Mae colour to that principle. 

M. Haussman, in a letter addressed to 
M. BerdioHet, gives an acxount of the man- 
ner in which the solution of indigo is pre- 
pared, by means of an alkaiine aoiuiion of 
red arsenic, for the use of calico printers. 

He merely makes a caustic alkaline solu- 
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tiott of red arslimCt to which he adds, while 
it is still boiling, a sufficient q^uantity of m« 
digo bruised, in order to obtain a very deep 
shades which it is still easy to render more 
or less intense, as the object may require, 
by dilating the solution of indigo with a 
weak ley of caustic potash, which is pre- 
ferable to pure water, because it retards a 
little the absorption of the oxygen of the 
atmosphere, and consei^uently retards the 
regeneration of the indigo. The beauty of 
the blue in the stuffs requires that this re- 
generation should not bo too sudden or too 
tardy. The too slow absorption, proceed- 
ing from a too great excess of caustic alkali, 
should be avoided in the blue for pencilling 
with, as well as in the stone blues, which 
advantage we procure by passing the stuffs 
printed with bruised imfigo, mixed with a 
gummy solution of sulphate of iron, alter- 
nately through vats of caustic potash, suk 
phate of iron oxidated at the minimum, and 
finally through a vat acidulated by the sul-^ 
phiii'ic or muriatic acids. C* 

On exposing to the sand bath a mixture 
of bruised indigo and muriatic solution of 
tin with excess of acid, and oxidated at the 
minimum, the colouring substance is de- 
composed, liberating a gas of an insupport- 
able and pernicious smell, which ought to 
be examined. 

If indigo, treated with the muriatic solu- 
tion oi tin oxidated at the minimum, without 
the assistance of a caustic alkali, is of no 
use in dying, this is not the case '"vith sui- 
phat of indigo treated or mixed indifterent 
proportions with the same solution of tin, 
after having previously absorbed the sul- 
phuric acid ; the latter being made use of in 
printing-houses for producing all sorts of 
blue and green shades {Anmle^ dea Arts vt 
wVanuf). 

INDUIE'CT. a. (indireetua^ Latin.) I. Not 
straights not rectilinear. 2. Not tending 
otherwise than obliouely or consequentially 
to a purpose. 3 . wrong; improper (Shak* 
9peare). 4 . Not fair ; not honest {Dunkf), 

INDIRE CTION, s. {in znd direction.) 1. 
Oblique means ; tcndenc) not hk a straight 
line {Shakspeare). 2. DishonOst practice: 
not used (Shakspeare), 4 

INDIRE CTLY, ad. (from indirect.) 1. 
Not in a right line; obliquely. 2. Not in 
express terms {Broome). 3 . Unfairly; not 
rightly {Taplor). 

INDIES CTNESS. s. (in and directness.) 
1. Obliquity. 2. Unfairness; dishonesty* 

INDISCB^RNIBLE. a, (fa and diaaetnifil^.) 
N ot perceptible ; not discoverable (Denhem). 

INDISCE'RNIBLY. ad. (from indUeernU 
ble.) In a mainiir not to be perceived. 

INDISCE'RPTIRLE. a. {in and dUcerpiU 
Wf.) Not to kO * incapable of 

being broken Of iOifroyed by dissolution of 
parts. 

INDlSCBRFraUXITy. s. (from indis^ 

tferfUblOk) IncoptkUl^ of dissolutiiHit 
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INDISCO'VBRt.s.(Oi,andrfEfcsnef^0 The 
state of being hidden (firotva). 
INDISCREET, a. (indiacrett French.) Im- 

S rudent; incaatioosi inconsiderate 1 inje* 
icious (Sj^enser). 

INDlSCREETLY.eif. Wifbodt prudence; 
without consideration {Sandy's). 

1 N DISC RE'TION. s. (indiscretion^ French.) 
Imprudence ; rashness ; inconsideration 
{Hoyw.) 

INDISCRrMINATE. a. {indiscriminatus^ 
Latin.) Undistinguishable; not marked with 
any note of dishncUon. 

INDISCRIMINATELY, ad. Without dis- 
tinction {Government of the Tonzue). 

INDTSPE'NSABLE. a. (French.) Not to 
be remitted; not to be spared; necessary 
(fi’^oodward). 

INDISPE'NSABLENESS. s. State of not 
being to be spared ; necessity. 

INDISPE'NSABLY. ad. (from indispensa- 
bfe.) Witiiout dispensation; without re- 
mission; necessarily (Addison). 

To INDISPO SE. o. a. {indisposer ^ French.) 
1. To make unfit KAUerbury). 2. To dis- 
incliiie ; to make averse (Smith). 3 . To dis- 
order; to disqualify foi its proper functions 
(Glanville). 4 . To disorder slightly with 
regard to health (iFalton). 6. To make un- 
favourable (Oarendon). 

INDISPO'SEDNESS. s. (from indisposed.) 
State of unfitness or disinclination; disor- 
dered state {Decay of Fiety). 

INDISPOSITION, s. {indUposition, fr.) 

1 Disorder of health ; tendency to sickness ; 
siighjt disease (Hayward). 2. Disinclination ; 
dislike {Haoker). 

INDISPUTABLE, a. {in and disputable.) 
Uncontrovertible ; incontestable (Rogers). 

INDISPUTABLENESS. s. ’ The state of 
being indisputable ; certainty ; evidence. 

INDISPUTABLY. id.(fromindsspiaable.) 
q. Without of^trovefiy ; certainly (Brown). 
2^ W^itliobt'^dipdoBition (Bowel). . 

IN DISSOLVABLE, a, and dissolvable.) 
I. Indissoiukle ; not separable as to its parts 
(Newton). 2. Obligatory ; not to be broKen; 
binding for ever (Jylife). 

INDISSOLUBILITY, s. (indissotubm, 
French.) 1 . R esistance to a dissolving power ; 
firmness; 8taMeness(Locke)» 2. Feipetuity 
of obligation. 

INDISSOLUBLE, a. (indissoluble^ French^ 
1. Resistingallceparalionofitspartsifirm; 
stable (Boyle). 2. Bhiding for ever; sub- 
sisting for ever (Bacon). ' 
INDUSSOtUBLENESS. s. Indissolubinty s 
resistance to separation ofparfs (Hale). 

INDrsSOLUBLY. ad. (from indissolubk*) 
1 . In a manner resisting all separation (Beyki). 
2. For ever obligatory* 

INDISTI NCT, a. (fiidkimcl, French.) 1.- 
Not plainlv marked ; qonAiaed (Dryden). 2* 
Not exactly discerning (Shetkepeard)* 
INDlSTfNCTlOSTs. (from MMinet.) 
1. Confusion; uneelrtfuiiij iBrdWn)* 
OmUnon of discrimination 
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radii are EF and GF. Therefore Ihe Sttm of 
all the circular planes, which are supposed 
to Compose the cylinder, is equal to the sum 
of all the circular planes which compose the 
hemisphere, together with the sum of those 
which compose the inscribed cone. But the 
inscribed cone is one-third part of the cylin<* 
der t therefore the inscribed hemisphere is 
two-thirds of the same. 

But this method of indivisibles, lioweTer 
true the conclusion is in this case, is mani- 
festly founded on inconsistent and impossi- 
ble suppositions* For while the lines, of 
which surfaces are supposed to be made up, 
are of no breadth, it is obvious that no num- 
ber of them can form the least imaginable 
surface i if they are supposed to be of some 
sensible breadth, they are in reality paral- 
lelograms, how minute soever their altitude, 
?ihHl then the assumed proportion of Cavale- 
riua may fail, for surfaces are not always in 
the same proportion with the parallelograms 
That which make an individual (Waits), Hinscribing them. And the same contradic- 
IN DIVIDU'ITY. s, {from individuuSi Lat.) tory suppositions obviously attend this com- 
The state of being an indi\i^aal ; separate position of solids, or of lines. This kind of 
existence. reasoning has, therefore, led to error; as 

INDIVI'NITY. s. (m and Mvmiiy,) Want in the case of pendulums vibrating in verv 
of divine power : not in use (Brown), ^ small circular arcs, concerning which Keiil 
INDl VISIBILITY. 1 f. (from ilndivitt* and others maintain that the times of vibra- 
INDIvrsiBLENESS. J ft/c.) State in which tion in such arcs are equal to those of de- 
BO more division can he made (Zockd),^ acent down the chords: whereas, in fact, 
INDlvrsiBLE. 4i« ( 2 niftius/(fr/e$/ipreneh.) ^tlie descents down the arcs are less than 
What cannot be broken into j^rfs ; sqWaB those along the chords, in the ratio of a 
as that it cannot be smaller ^ quadrantal are of a circle to its diameter. 

INDIYFSIBLES, in geometry, those' iedd- INDl VISIBLY, ad, (from indivisid/e,) So 
hmtely small principks or ehEpiettts, ' into as it caanot be divided, 
which any body or %urc may ^ supposed LVDO'CIBLE. a, (in and docille,) Un- 
to be ultimately resolved. ^ ^ teachable ; insusceptible of instruction. 

The method of comparing ecuigiiitudes in- ' INDO'CIL. a, (indocile, French.) Unteach- 
vented by Cavaler i us, called sup- able ; incapable of being instructed (Bentlejf), 

{>oscs lines to be CQin|iound^ M points, sur- INDOCIXIT Y. s, (indocilitt, French.) Un- 
laces of lines, and solids orf^enes; or, to teachableness; refusal of instruction, 
make use of his own descrt^iol^^ surfaces To INDCyCTRINATE, v, a, (endoctriner^ 
are considered as cloth consisting pf parallel old French.) To instruct ; to tincture with 
threads, and solids are formed t)f*parallel any science, or opinion (Clarendon), 
planes, as a book is composed of its leaves, INDOCTRINA'TION. s. (from indoctrU 
with this restrictioi, that the threads, or nale,) Instruction; information (Brown). 
lines of which surfaces are comnounded, are {'NDOLENCE. \ s. (in and doleo, Latin; 

not to be of any conceivable breadth, nor t'NDOLENCY. j indolence, French.) 1. 

the leaves or planes of solids, of any thick- Freedom from pain (Bumetr). 2. Laziness; 
ness. He then forms these propositions, inattention; listlessness (Dryden), 
that surfaces are to each other, as all the UNDOLENT, a, (French.) I. Free from 
lines in one, to all the liges in the other; pain. 2. Careless; lazy; inattentive; iist^ 
and solids, in like mamier, in the proportion less (Pope). 

of their planes. - UNDOLENTLY. ad. (from indolent.) 1. 

For instance, every sptere Is twMhirds With freedom from pain. 3. Carelessly; 
of a circumscribing cylinder. the he- lazily ; inattentively ; Ustlessly (Addison). 
mifnhere BCX, the circuipscribing cylinder 1ND0R$E'MEN1\ in law, any thing writ- 
BBKM (pi. 88. figs. 8, 9.), and the inscribed ten on the back of a deed; as a icceipt for 
cone DAK of the same base and altitude, be money received. There is likewise an in- 
supposed to consist of planes as HEGH pa- dorsemenl^ by way ot assignment, on bills 
raliel to the base.' ^nce Hf^=:A£*=EF^ of enchase and notes of hand; which is 
{'and since the circles donebywiting a person’s name on the back 
of which HF, FF, and GFare the radii, are thereof. 

as the sqitares of tfaoie^rmlii ; the area of the To INDO'W. v. a. (indotare, Latin.) To 
ciirfde in the cylinder whose radius is HF, is portion.; to enrich with gifts. 

to tile sum of the areas of the circles INDRA'UGHT. s, (in and dfonghr.) 1. 
the heinispliereiiid inscribed conoi whose Anopening in the land into which the sea 


* INDlSTrNCTlY. ed. (from In^sUnct.) 

1. Coi^i^yt uncertainly (Newton). 2. 
\Vithoiii being distinguished (Brown), 

' INDIST1NUTNES8. s. (from indistinct,) 
Confusion ; uncertainty ; obscur-ty (Newton). 

INDlSTU'RftANCE. s. (in and disturb.) 
Calmness ; freedom from disturbance. (Tern.) 

INDIVFDUAL. a, (individu, individuel, 
French.) 1 . Separate from others of the same 
species; single; numerically one (Watts). 

2. Undivided; not to be parted or disjoined 
(Milton). 

INDIVIDUALITY, s. (from individual.) 
Separate or distinct existence (Arbuthnot). 

INDIVIDUALLY, ad. (from individual.) 
1. With separate or distinct existence; nu- 
merically (Hooker). 2. Not ^^parably; in^ 
coiiiinunicably (Hakew.) 

To INDIVIDUATE, v. a. (from indivU 
duus, Latin.) To distinguish from others 
of the same species; to make single (More), 
INDIVIDUATION, s, (from individuak.) 
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flows (Raleigh). 2, lalct; passage inward To the idolaters of Aristotle we are perfectly 
(Bacon). aware tlut this will ap^jear an extravagant para- 

I'NDRtl, a department of France, which dox; but to the of truth, we do not 

incLudet the late province of Berry. It has despair of making it very evident, that for such 
iU name from a nver, which rises in this is some foundation. 


department, and passing into that of Indre 
and Loire, falls into the Loire between Chi- 
non and Saumur. 


'rijf funrlamenUl axiom upon which every ca- 
tpgoiioal syllogism rests, is the well knov\n pro- 
]>usition, which affirms, that “ whatever may be 


uoii ana cwui u . . predicated of a whole genus, may be predicated 

Inorb aiid Loire, a uepartinent of France, of every species and of cv**ry nidividuat compie- 
which includes the laic prov ince ot Toiirainc. hended under that geiius.»» llus is indeed an 
7'o IN DKE'N CH. v. a. (from drench.) To undoubted truth , but it cannot constitute a 
soak; to drown (Shakspeare). foundation tor icasoning from the genus to the 

INDU'BIOUS. m, (in and dubious.) Not species or the individual; because we cannot 
doubtful ; not suspecting ; certain (Harvey). po*>sibIy know what can be predicated of the 
iNDU'BlTABLE. a. {indtOitaUlu, Latin.) “*• c-*" predicted of alt 

Undoubted; unquestionable (fTatti). "xtividuals rallied nnd.-r ii. liidotd it is 

1NDU'B1TAW.Y. ad. (from indMlMe.) ^ “f 

Undoubtedly ; unquestioiwbl v (Sprat). wbal can be predicated, and what not, 

Irnw /. a i * ^ \ rT <>f « timber of individuals, that we come to form 

INpU Bll ATE. a, (tndt^Uaiup LaUii^ Ln* nations as those of genera and species ; and 
questioned; certain; evident (fl^olton). ^ therefore, m a syllogism strictly A'ategoncal, the 
7V» INDU'CE. n. a. (induire, French, *»- propositions, which constitute the urciiuses, and 


Undoubted; unquestionable (Hiatts), individuals ranged under it. Indctd it is 

1NDU'B1TAW.Y. ad. (from indMtable.) ^ “f 

Undoubtedly ; unquestioiwbly (Sprat). ■"‘<ucl,on, what can be predicated, and what not, 

Irnw /. . i * ^ \ rT <>f « "wmber of individuals, that we come to form 

INpU Bll ATE. a, (tndt^Uaiup LaUii^ Ln* g^,, nations as those of genera and species ; and 

questioned; certain; evident (fl^olton). ^ therefore, in a syllogism strictly A'ategoncal, the 

7V» INDU'CE. n. a. (induire, French, *»- propositions, which constitute the premises, and 
duco^ Latin.) I. To persuaile; to influence *arc taken for granted, arc those alone winch are 
to any thing 2. To pioduce by s»capable of proof; whilst the conclusion, which 

persuasion or influence (Bacon). 3. To offer the logician pretends t;o demonstiatc, must be 
by way of induction, or consequential rea- ^^ident tokintnuion oi expenenee, otherwise the 
soning (Bniiifi?). 4. To inculcate ; to inforce pi^'nns.es could not be known to be tiue. The 
(Temple). 5. To cause extniisically; lo pro- analysis of a few syllogisms will make th s ap- 
duce 6. To iatroduce; lo bring P-»rriit to every reader. 

iuto view {Pope). 1. To bring on; to .uper- . "‘l“- *'! ■*" “T'omtance 

^ the Aristotelian logic, added much inatlie- 

\ Tiff i* . inatioal and physical knowledge, gives the fol- 
INDU CEMBNT. s. (frommAiCtf.) Motive lowing syllogism as a perfect example of tins 
to any thing; thut which allures or persuades mode of leasonmg m the first figure, to which it 
to any thing (Rogers). is known that aU tl»e otlier figures may be rc- 

INDU'CER. *‘.(fromi*iidi/(e.) A pc^^adcr; duced 


one that influences. 

To INDUCT. V. a. (inductusy Latin.) 1. To 
introduce; to bring io (Sandys). 2. To put 
into actual possession of a benefice (•dyl/ffe)» 

INDU'CTION. M. (indwcUony Fr. induction 
Latin.) 1. Introduetion; entrance (Shaks). 
S. The act or state of taking possession of 
an ecclesiastical living. 

Inucction, ill logic, is that process of the un- 


Omne animal set sensu prsdifiim. 

Socrates est anImaK Erpo 
Socrates si4sentHi,pdrBBditus»,' V' 

Here the pm^itionfih^he damdfistrated is, 
that Socrates is endowed with s^nse^ and the 
propositbns assumed trnths, nppii 

which the denionStrati6'ttist0b^bnHt,*^ are, that' 
** every animal ii endowed witli sense; and 
tliat *< Socrates ti an anihial.'*’ But bow comes 


derstandmg by which, from a number of partis 
nilar truths percci\ed by simple apprehension, 
and diligently compared together, we infer an- 
other truth winch is always tptuend and some* 
tunes mwersid. In the piocess of induction, the 
truths to be compan d must be of the same kind, 
or relate to objects having a similar nature: 
every one knows that physical tniths cannot be 
compared with moral trutlis, nor the truths of 
pure mathematics with either. 

The method of induction is admitted by 
British philosophers to be the only method of 
reasoning by which any progress can be pnade in 
the physical scienees; for the laws of nature 
can be discovered unly by accurate experi&tetits, 
and by carefully n^thig the agreements aad the 
differences, howevei^iMamite, which are thus ^oimd 
among the plMsaemitiiR apparently similar, it is 
not, however,, oMOiianly aaid that induction is 
the mefliod if ma^pniaf employed by the ikta- 
thofuatiesansi andM^« Robison long thought, 
witli others, that in pure geometry the reason- 
ing is strictly syDojl^ticaL Mature reflection, 
however, led hhn to dpubt, with Pr. Reid, the 
tnjth of the generally reedved Opinion, to doubt 
even whether by cat^orica! syllogisi&s any thing 
Wimttter can h© proyed. 


tiie demoiflitrator to know that ** every animal 
is endowed With sense ? ’* To this question wo 
are not aware of any answer which cOn be given, 
except this, that mankind Have agreed to call 
every being, which they perceive to be endowed 
with sense, an animal. Let this, then, be sup-' 
posed the true answer : the next questtop to be 
put to the demonstrator fs, How he comes to 
know that SoOrates is an animaH If we have 
answered the former question properly, or, in 
other words, if it be essential ^is genus of 
beings to be endowed with sense, it is obvipul 
that be can know that Socrates is an animal onl^^ 
by perceiving him to be endowed with Sense ; 
and therefore, in this syllogisin, dips proposition 
to be proved Is the very first of the three 
the truth is poroeived; and k is perceived in-‘ 
tuitively, and not hflhrred from otheiHi by a pro*^ ' 
oess of reasovdag. 

Ihouid^ there fire tea cat^onei 
there aw but two 

pra^ri^ons, ylz. ThoSq in wMdh' w 
or accident Si pwdicatied of Jttp aSdwfioe to 
which kbelonglS, and Jhm 
is predicated oftoespaewSwiroWW#*^ 
form^ kind is the p^ep^iim be 

proved by the syUogitm ^trliShh dt tonSi* 


induction. 


dered; of the latter, is that Which is proved by 
the following: 

Quicquid sensu est animal. 

Socrates est sensu prakluus. Krgo 

Socrates est anithal. 

That this IS a categor*cal syllogism, legitimate 
in mode and iigure, wriU be denied by no man 
who IS not an absolute stranger to the very first 
principles ol the Aristotelian logic; but it re- 
quires little aUeiitiou indeed to perceive that it 
proves nothing. 'I'he imposition of names is a 
thing so perfectly arbitrary, that the being, or 
class of beings, which in Latin and English is 
called animal, is with equal propiiety m Greek 
called ^urav, and in Hebrew tPfiH To a native of 
Greece, therefore, and to an ancient Hebrew, the 
major proposition of this syllngism would have 
been wholly uiiintclhgible ; but ITad either of 
those persons been told by a man of known vc- 
lacity, and acquainted with the Latin tongue, 
that every thing endowed with sense was by the 
Komans, called animal, he would then have un- 
derstood the proposition, admitted its truth w'ith- 
out hesitation, and have henceforth know'ii that 
Socrates and Muses, ucd every thing else which 
h(‘peieei\ed to be endowed with sense, would at 
Rome be called animal. This knowledge? how- 
ever, would *iiot have rested upon demonstrative 
leasoning of any kind, but upon the credibility 
of his informer, and the intuitive evidence of his 
own senses. 

It will pel haps be said, that the two syllogisms 
which we have examined are improper examples, 
because the ti uth to be proved by tlie former is 
self-evident, whilst that which is mepnt to be 
established by the latter is merely verbal, and 
therefore arbitiaiy. But the following is liable 
to neither of these oljectlons j 

All animals are mortal. 

Man ts an animal $ iher^ore 

Man ii ifioitaL 

. ' S' 

Here it would be proper to nsk the demon- 
strator, upon what grounds he Ko confidently 
pronounces all animals to be mortal? The pro- 
position is so far from expressing a self-evident 
truth, that, previous to the entrance of sin and 
death into the world* the first man had surely no 
conception of mortality. He acquired the no- 
tion, however, by experience, when he saw the 
animalB die in succession around him ; and when 
he observed that no animal with which he was 
aoquamted, not even his own son, escaped death, 
he would conclude tiiat all animals, without ex- 
ception, are mortal. This conclusion, however, 
could not be built upon syllogistle reasoning, nor 
yot upon intuition, but partty upon experience 
and pui^ly on analog^. 4s for as his experience 
went, the pimof, by induction, of the moitaltty 
of pll animats was complete ; but there are many 
animate in the ocean, andimrhaps on the earth, 
which he never saw, and of whose mortality 
therefore he could aftnn nothing but frmri* ana- 
logy, i e. foom coBOluding, as the constitution 
of the human mind cUmpela na to conclude, that 
nature is unifoiin and 

that timUar causes^ whe^ knon*h w unknown, 
win in similar cifotmsMshte,' produce at all 
times shkular effects, is to ho >^jfoBrved of thb 
syllo^hss, as of the, fifot which m have consi- 
dered, the prupbsStIbii, which it pretends to 
demoSmai^ in one of Ihnid truths knotm by ex- 


perience, from which, by the process ofiiiduc* 
tion, we infer the major of tlie premises to be 
tiue ; and that therefore the reasoning, if rea- 
soning It can be called, runs in a circle. 

Yet by a concatenation of syllogisms have lo- 
gicians preteiidt'd that a long senes*of important 
truths may bo discovered and demonstrated; 
and even Wallis himself seems to think, that this 
is the instrument by which tlie mathematicians 
have deduced, tioiii a tew postulates, accurate 
definitions, and undeniable axioms, all the truths 
of their demonstrative science. Let us try the 
truth of tins opinion hy analyzing some of Euclid^s 
demonstrations. 

All our Inst truths are particular; and it is by 
applying to them the rules ot induction that wc 
form general truths nr axioms , even the axioms 
of pure geometry. As this scMence treats not oi 
real external things, but merely of id(*as or con- 
ceptions, the creatures of oui minds, it is obvi- 
ous, that its delinitioiis inav be perfectly accu- 
rate, the induction by which its axioms an* 
foimcd Complete, and theictore the axioms 
^liemselves universal propositions. The use of 
these axioms is merely to shorten the dificrent 
processes of geoinetncal reasoning, and not, as 
has sometimes been absurdly supposed, to be 
made the parents o\ (‘auses of particular truths. 
No truth, whether general or particulai , can, in. 
any sense ot the woid, be the cause of another 
truth. If It were not tine that all individual 
figures* of whatever form, comprehending a por- 
tion of space equal to a portion comprehended 
by any other individual figure, whether ot the 
same form with some of them, or ot a form dit- 
ferent from them all, are equal to one anotlier, 
It would not be true tliat things in general, 
which arc equal to Uie same thing, or that niag- 
nitndes which coincide, or exactly fill the same 
space,” are respectively equal to one another ; 
and therefore the first and eighth of Euclid’s 
axioms would be false. f!k> fur are these axioms, 
or general truths, frdm being the parents of par- 
ticular truths, that, as conceived by us, they 
may, with greater propriety, be termed their 
offspring. I'hey are indeed nothing more than 
general expressions, comprehending all particu- 
lar truths of the same kmd.^ When a mathema- 
tical proposition therefore is announced, if the 
terms of which it is composed, or the figures of 
which a certain relatipn is predicated, can be 
brought together and immediately compared, 
no demonstration is necessary to point out its 
truth or falsehood. It is indeed intuitively per- 
ceived to be either comprehended under, or con- 
trary to some known axiom of the seience ; but 
it has the evidence of truth or falsehood m itself, 
and not in consequence of that axiom. When 
the figures or symbols cannot be immediately 
compared toge^er, it is then, aud only then, 
that recourse is had to demonstration; which 
proceeds, not in a series of syllogisms, but by a 
process off ideal inensnration or induction. A 
figure or symbol is conceived, which may be 
compared with aach of the principal figures or 
symbols, or, if that cannot be, witli one of them, 
and then another, which may be compared with 
it, tiUthmni^ a series of well known interme- 
diate irytutjloiM, a comparison is made betw^n 
the teipfti of the original proposition, of which 
the tmHrdtr folsebood is then perceived. ^ 

That U the finty-seventh proposiUon of the 
first book of Euclid’s Elements, the author pro- 
poses to dtmoBStrate the equality between 



INDUCTION. 


Square t>f th« li)rpotbenuse of a ri^^fat angled tri« 
aagle^ and the aum of the squares detu'ribed on 
the othbr two sides ; but he docs not proceed in 
the wiy^ categorical syllogisms, by raising his 
detnoustration, on some universal truth relating 
to the genudttf square?*. On the contrary, ho 
proceeds to measure the three squares of which 
he has affirmed a certain relation ; but as Uiey 
cannot be immediately compared together, he 
directs the largest of them to be divided into two 
parallelograms, according to a rule which he had 
foimerly ascertained to be just; and as these 
parallelograms can, as little as the square of 
whicli tlwy arc the constituent parts, be com- 
pared with the squares of other two sides of 
the triangle, he thinks of some intermediate 
hgure which may be applied as a common mea- 
sure to the squares and the paraltplograms. Ac- 
cordingly, having before found that a parallclo*- 
grain, or square, is exactly*lloiible of a triangle 
standing on the same base and bcHtoten the same 
parallels with it, he constructs triangles upon 
the same base, and between the same jiaiallcls 
With his parallelograms, and tlie squares of the 
sides containing tlie right angle of the original 
tiiaiigle; and finding, by a process formerly 
shcan to be just, that the triangles on the bases 
of the parallelograms are precisely equal to the 
triilngles on the bases of the squares, he per- 
ceives at once that the two parallelograms, of 
which the largest square is composed, must be 
equal to the sum of the two lesser squares; and 
the truth of the proposition i« demonstrated. 

In the coun»e of this demonstration there is 


It may be the radius of each of t^em ; and from 
the point in which the cireles intersect one ano- 
ther, bo orders lines to be drawn to the extreme 
points of the given line, affirming that these three 
lines constitute an equilateral triangle, To con- 
vince his reader of the truth of this affirmation, 
he has only to put him in mind, that from the 
properties of the circle, the lines which he has 
draan must be each equal to the gi\ eii line, and 
of course all the three equal to one another ; and 
this inutu.il equality is pereenedby simple ap- 
prehension, aiiil not inferred by syllogistic rc.i- 
sonlrig. iCuclici, indeed, by introducing into thr 
demonstration his first asiom, gives to it the 
form of a syllogism * but that syllogism prov* s 
nothing ; for if the equality of tlie three sides ot 
the triangle were not intuitively perceived in 
their position and tfic piopeities of the circle, the 
first axiom would itsclt be a falsehood. So true 
It IS that categoiical hyllogisms have no place in 
geometrical reasoning; which is as strictly e\- 
peiiinental and inducti%c as the reasoning em- 
ployed in the various branches of physics* 

But if this be so, how come the* truths of pure 
geometry to be necessary, so that the contrary 
of any one of them is clearly perceived to be im- 
possible ; whii*!>t physical truths are all contin- 
gent, so that there is not one of them of which 
the direct contrary may not easily be conceived > 
That there is not one physical truth, of which 
the oontiury may not be conceived, is not per- 
haps so eeitani ns has generally been imagined ; 
but adiiiittiiig the fact to be as it has commonly 
been stated* the apparent difference between thin 


not so much as one truth inferred trom another 
by syllogism, but all arc perceived iii succession 
by a series of simple apprehcosionii. Kuclid, 
indeed, after finding the triangle constructed on 
the base of one of the parallelograms to lie equal 
to the triangle constructed on the base of one 
of the squares, introduces an axiopif and sa 3 's, 
** but the doubles of equals are equal to one an- 
other; therefore the parallelogram is equal to 
the square.*' But if frorii*tliis mode of expres- 
sion any man conceive the axiom or universal 
truth to be the cause of I he truth more particular, 
or suppose that the latter could not be appre- 
hended without a previous knowledge of the for- 
mer, he is a stranger to the iiaturc of evidence, 
and to the process of generalization, by which 
axioms are formed. 

If we examine the problems .of this ancient 
geometrician, we shall find that the truth of them 
is proved by the verj" same means which he 
makes use of to point out the trutli of his Uieo- 
tems. Thug, the first problem of hi^ inimortal 
Work i8» ** to describe an equilateral triangle on 
a given finite straight line; ” and not only is this 
to be done, but the mctliod by which it is done 
must be sneb as can be show n to be incontrover- 
tibly juit The sides of a triangle, liowever, can- 
not be applied to each other so as to be imme- 
diately compared ; for they are conceivt'd to be 
immoveable' among themselves. A common 
measure, therefore,, or sometliing equivalent to 
m common measure, must be found, by whi(& 
the triangle may ^ constructed, and the equa- 
lity of its three aidqt afterwards evinced; end 
this equivalent Enolld finds in the circle. 

By contemplating the properties of the circle, 
It was easy to perceive thet all its radii must be 
equal to one another* He therefore directs two 
circles to be desiwibed'firom the opposite extre^ 
Bdricf of the given finite 'Straight litter so that 


class of truths and those of pure geometry, may 
be easily accounted for, without supposing that 
the former rests upoj^^a kind of e\ idence totally 
diflerent from suppoits the fabric ut 

the latter* » 

The objeot«;of'jlliire geometry, as wc have al- 
ready creatujeee of our own 

minds, wj]^ j|A.them Conceakd 

from our riie^ mathkm^^ treats 

them merely iMinea|3reifo quantit^hs* knows^ 
with the utii^ upon jiarififiiilar 

properties hmrmefjl b ((idMliil be- 
tween any them must abeelkiCdy 

depend; anal«t(snbkBpei«ibly c 
blit piece amongall qnkn* 

titick proj^rties, becauiittift de- 

pends Upon khetfir aiMl upon them alone* ^ Vk 
process of iadueUcm, therefore, by a ser&nM 
ideal measunwNiii, is always complete, and 
hausts tlie subject; bht in physical inquiries 
case is >ldely different The subjects w^b 
etnxdoy the physical Inquirer are not hU own 
idem^ find thehr various relations,* but the |k|& 
pertly, powers, and relations of the bodies #nNm 
compel^ the universe; and of those bodSeii jbh ' 
knows neither the substance, internal 
nor all tlie qualities; so that he can verSi||leldfilw 
discover with certainty upon what,paitic|W|^ 
perty Or properties the pliettoiuena of 
real world, or the relationa which 
different bodies, depend. He especti^ 
with eonfidence, not inferior to 
he admits a mathematical 
any corporeal pheaoisqenott, wi|lqhrM^ ,ob-^ 
Served in certain circnfiiStfini^*\^^^ 
oliserved In circiuhsM^ fut 

the misfortune is, thifi hff 
ascertained <ff this .^Elejl^'fipbhnow , 

any one piece of matlier fis l he can- 

nol separate Hs variofii airffifM 
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11,4^, Oicj^ropiittcBOfl^iefiareM 
in^Vfi)^ ml hrhnmn means they 
ct^(^ be comftl^^tely aeparatedi 4nd heace tlie 
most eeutteu* ^ attnbnte to 

some Olio bi^ pfoberties, an event which in 
reality malts jifeiliaps frommany.— (J^ee Ph itoso- 
PHY and Panics). This the geomttrician never 
does. Se knows perfectly that the relation of 
equality which subsists between the three angles 
of a plain triangle and two right angles, depends 
not upon the size of the triangles, the matter of 
which they are conceived t(i be made, the parti^ 
cular place which they occupy in the univoi'se, 
or upon any one circuinstaiice whatever besides 
their triangularity, and the angles of their curro* 
lets being exactly right angles ; and it is upon 
tliis power of discrimination whiclijriQ^ have ip the 
conceptions of pure geometry, and have not in 
the objects of physics, that the truths of the one 
science are perceived to be necessary, while those 
of the otiier appear to be contingent ; though the 
mode of demonstration is the same in both, or at 
ic'ast, eciially removed from categorical syllo- 
gisms. (iVitp. Brt,) 

INDU'CTIVE. a. (from induct.) 1. Lead- 
ing ; persuasive (JDHUon). 2. Capable to in- 
fer or produce {Hale). 

To INDUCE. V. a. (fndun, Latin.) To in- 
vest; to clothe {MiUofC). 

To INDUXGE. V. a. {indulgeo^ Latin.) 1. 
To encourage by compliance {Drgim). 2. 
To fondle , to favour ; to gratify with con- 
cession ; to foster {MUrhurg\ 8. To grant 
not of right but of favour (/^e). 

7b Indulge, o. ii. Tobefitvoarah^lei to 
give indulgence {Gm* of Iho TlmgiiaL 
INDU LGENCE. French.^ 

INDULGENCY.r^vi: I^Addchs; fond 
kindness (Jtfif.raa). tender- 

new; opposite to rtf oar Liio’mmoni). 3. 
Faypur *rw^, *■ 

AfiiHtfiiiiiS to thft 

eharch. ftH tbe |«oi|;«nil^' aF tibe.,mint« 
ovef AM above uote^iMWerAaedMiarjr 
towarilr their ewn JeMAiSAitiABt-.'jKA.tbMo- 
•Stelji^together v^itb Sie.infftllte'laieriti of 
J«nir<%rut, is ODeiiie|iS)il»nl3eftimHUf 
'nui .lie;^. of ibii wore, aoAiiiiitUd 
and to hU »uc«<i«jon. 

. Dfttt it at, pJbiMe; 

.|!»)W|rf«rMcvi|Nr|^^ 
llW edii^Ri 

'W- 

frOA^'SUitt! 

|9!f%att ti;'a*;a 

eeb#|iiiMA,for‘t|MMvrlki «e«it .in fenofi 
op^wtleHoAteMteifi^dnetilf 

edtolpwiiM’IMj 

sotAt 
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» Tfi»fower«ffr|H#»fl 
vat tuiblivnl'' to «i^paAt,'lin I 
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tr 

Kind^i ci^'^Siteral s. ]lt!li:| 

favourible ‘ f » ;<|tot»f jii^f , »» 

™?ND^L*^MTtY?4** WailBtaevefityii 
without censure (£fdiweioiMG» 

INDU'LT, inahe church of Borne, the 
power of presenting to benefice«Jfl«nM to 
certain persons by the pope^ Of U|il kind 
is the iiidult of kings and sovdfei^A prike^ 
in the Romish comiiiiinion, and that of the 
parliament of Paris granted by several popes. 
By the epneordaj^or the abolition of the 
pragmatic sanctfR|L made between FranOtg 
1 . and Leo X. in l|pl6, the French king had 
the power of nonunating to bishoprics, and 
other conlistorial henetices, within his realm# 
At the sanm timii by a particular bull, the 
pope granlA him the privilege of nominat- 
ing to the Churches of Brittany and Pro- 
vence. 

7b INDU!RATfi. e. n. (induroj Latin.) To 
grow hard ; to harden (Bacon). 

To Indue i^E. v. a* 1. To make hard 
(Sharp). 2. To harden the mind. 

INDDRA'TIQN, s, (from indurate.) 1* 
The state of growing hard {Bacon)* 2. Tho 
act of hfurdening. 3. Obduracy; hardness 
of heart {Butp of Piety)* 
rNDUS. a great river of Hindustan pro- 
per, called by the natives Sin^* It is formed 
of several stiUains which descend from the 
'Persian and Tartarean mountains. Below 
the city of Moultaii it proceeds in a S. W. 
direction, through the province of that 
name, and through Sindey, ahd "enters the 
Arabian sea by several mouths, N« W. of the 
gulf of Outeb. 

Indus, in aslropomy, the Indian^ a new 
southern constellation, containing twelve 
stars of the first six magnitudes, viz. 0. 0. 0. 

4. 6. 2. 

INDUSTA'N. See Hindustan* 
INDU'STBIOUS. a* (mdu$triu$i Latin.) 

1. Diligent I labprious; assiduous (a^fiVZmi). 

2. Designed ; dohh for the purpose {fVatu)* 
INDffSTRIOUSLY. of. 1 . Diligently ; 

laboriously; assidifously {Shakipeare)* 2, 
For the set purpose; with design {Bacon). 

i'NDUSTBY* 9* {induBtria^ Latin.) Dili- 
genee; Miduity {SkaU jfomky). 

INfii'^IANlfi, ^are ,delpiM»4 ^ l>e such 
things MaSect t^e nerveeiu aV^ticular and 
agreeable and tpi*oiigh them alter 

and dtstiirhthe fauclimn of the mind. They 
are properly ft^idhl Site native and ariifi- 
dal; the mim in use among the 

orien^lmd the latter prind* 

^ g* (inehriOf Latin.) 
f^nbake drunk (Sbndys). 

To grow drunk 

(ffaoon)* < s 

lONa s. (from 
I intoxication (BreM)« 

rUTY. 

IS^'fIaBLE. a* im 
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ffabm, liRH>eak»bIe$ aiiHtlera>.. 

Itia 


«rf. (from in^iAle:^ 
maimer to bfe eapjprcfwjd (JiUton)* 
iKEVJECTIVB. tf. (ineffeciif, French; 
in and effect^) That can produce no el- 
foci I uuaettver inefficient; uaelesa (Tnsflor). 

INBFFi^CTUAL. a. (in anieffectual.) Un- 
nhlc to produce ita proper weet; weak; 
wanting power {Hooker), 

INRFFfi'CTUALLY. ad, MUhout effect. 
mEFFE'CTUALNESS.- #. from ineffec- 
$uaL) IneiBcacy ; want o^ower to perform 
the proper effect {^Fake), 
iNEFFlCAXlOUS. {inejfieace. French.) 
Ilnable to produce effects i WffL; feeble 
itiOcke). ^ 

(NE'FFICACY. 9 . in aid effiea^a, Latin.) 
Want of power; of ' 

INB'LIGANCB. \ sTJmlF inelegant.) 
INE'LEGANCY. / Alt|ence of beauty ; 
want of elegance. 

l^E'LKGAST. a, (ineleffam^ Latin.) 1. 
Not becoming; not beaultfUl {H^ooduoard). 
V Afeaii; despicable; contemptible (firoome). 

INE'LOaUSNT. a, {in and eloquem, Lat.) 
Not persuasive 4 not oratorical. 

INEPT, a. (fneftus, Latin.) 1. Tijf fling; 
foolish (More), 9» Vnfit for any purpose 9 
useless {fVoodtffard), 

liiE'PTLY. ad. Latin.) Triflingihr ; 

foolishly ; \mMs C-^are). r 

INE'PTITUIJE. 9 . (from ineptns, Latin.) 
Unfltnoss {W^indi- 

INEQUA'LITY . ». (from fa^rfua/^/ar, Lai.) 
1. Difference oftbntparative quantity {Map). 
S. Unevenness: iulbsebange of higher and 
lower parts {Ntwton). 9. Dispr<^rtion to 
any office or purpose i lidale of not being 
adequate (Soutk). 4. Change of state ; un- 
likeness of a thl^ to itself {ifmaen}. 5. Dif^ 
fercnce of rank or station {ffdidcer), 
INERRABIXITY. 9 , (from inerrdbU.) 
Exemption from error; iafallibiitty (iir.C!b.) 

INK'HRABLE. a, (fit and err.) B^xettipt 
from error {Hammond). 

INE'RHABLENESS, s. (from inwrr^k.) 
Exemption from error {Hammoni)^ > 

IN# RBABLY.ud. (from ^iferrah/e.) With 
security from error iuffdiibly. 

IN EllHhVGL Y. 0 d. {in mAenrinf.j With- 
out error; Without deviation lOuimiMe). 

(fmrrs, Latin.) MUt libgffiski 
motion^ (#f«cAmere). ^ a" 

IB i* 

Sot Imbc NewUm to *, |wiutb 
f nkfrh Vodie* pgnfit ik''kl(.w 

nioltoili ptimkt ibbIvMi ta^ 

tien totnei&rBB'iWfMiidBg it, atpd Vtowt 
iB^iitod. It w shtfdeiBed 
ky tito ' itMjite Smwy-lfr baaiKitwr k a|fe i >to4 
iiwjf BBjf Btaag* 

tie'tBim.iai|t»4ato* 

rtAf(i{ic»,e«a«iAtoi 

to sktoMt' 

: itWttfiMpittiit; 
miimi iBMMA' 
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monnery that if the first haYe# forexamj^ 
a mass double to that of the MCOnd, in whtcis 
case its mass will be two-thitds of the iima 
of the masses, the velocity whieh it will re- 
tain will be also two4hiras of that whith^ it 
had at first; and as the other third which it 
has yielded to the second body employs itself 
upon a mass of only half the magmiude of 
the former, the two bodies will both have 
the same velocity after the shock. 

The effect of inertia is reducedy there- 
fore, to the communication made by one of 
these bodies to the other, of a part of its 
motion , and since this latter cannot receive^ 
but in consequence of the other's losing, this 
loss has been attributed to a resistance ex- 
ercised by the body receiving the motion. 
But in the instance before us, it is very 
nearly as in the motion of aii elastic fluid, 
contained in a vessel from which we would 
open a communication to another vessel 
•which should be empty ; this fluid would in« 
troduce itself by its expansive force into the 
second vessel, until it became uniformly dit- 
trihuted in the cauacities of the two vessels : 
in like manner a body when it strikes ano- 
ther does nothing else, as some would ex- 
press themselves, than pour into this latter 
a part of its motion ; and there is no more 
reason to suppose a resistance in this case 
than in the examples we have just cited. It 
it true that whep wo strike with the hand a 


body ut rest, 
than 
expel 
proci 
same wj 
were 
with a 
ThW: 
faHii 
itii 

wnnA 
Pfii 



motion is less rapid 
we imagine that we 
I but the illusion 
Die ipffeci is the 
lUd, as though it 
eh'bf the body 
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te^K fj toll' tha'ItoieaiBg ^tatioas 
dmtototoatoir to^nfi^adit: 

of etoh 

If <9toii^ of toato, tto . 

toy, fito' eaeVti apoa' 
totuto wtocb.acetoadi 

liiiwi.i^Bi''toto «a' notimj 

fra<a aae.aiotiav'to ^ 

to ia'a atod,. a tor«».tol«ltoator < 
toaV tolii{^'<nnito 
atoMaliw to-mfed il'Vtoa'Stofr • 
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•btaria tti* 1#8«V ^ ^ .oKmary to 

«w»«*We tto 

ISt^ oftw it *“* free, into two, 
wkicb «» w *b*t which it reaBv ^k, the 
«tlm, |B«hi|^ Into the of the move- 
able, wiU he tte quantity of mation loat 
The quantity of motion lost bjr the 
atroke is wie result of three forces, tiz* 1. 
The qiientity of motion acqairedi or before 
the collision. S. The quantity of motion 
impressed by the vi$ matrix. 3. The quan- 
tity of motion equal and contrary to that 
which remains with the moveable after the 
shock. But by the dednition which we have 
SCiven of ilie force of ineriii^ the quantity 
of motion which it impresses is the result of 
the first and last of the three forces we have 
been speaking of. Therefose^ the quantity 
of motion lost is the resultant of the quan- 
tity of motion produced by the vis motris^ 
and of the quantity of motion produced by 
the force of inertia. 

“ ‘ Je dois retnarquer,' says Euler, in his 
Sixty-sixth Letter to a German Princess, 
* qiic e’est nommer fort mal-ii-propos foirc, 
cetle qualite des corps par laqueiie iis re- 
stent dans leurs etat ; cur si Pon comprend 
sous le mot force tout ce qui est capable de 
chaneer Petas des corps la qualith par la 
quelle ils se conservent dans le leur est 
pitttot I'opposb d’une/eres. C’est done par 
abus que quelques auteurs donnent le nom 
de force a Piiiertid qui elt cette qualitt% ei 
quails la nomment farce €et abus 

pent Jeter dans des 

** This observatsoh^ Cid|^;#ilitriking; ; 
but it is easy to aysm by dis- 
tinguishing tbit singly 

inerUe^ ftsm t|iqjfbjS»e qf i: Inertia is 

only a pfuperty whieb canilohb0ii#rdduced 
into iiiyfs^ctflatioiii 
is a susccpli)^|^|l|a^^ 

elation. 1 iiertia it ^hich 

every body has of refliilii^ tn its state of 
rest, or of uniform and *vnitilinear inotion; 

the force of inerlia is the qufiMity of 
motion which such body lurpressei on any 
other body that causes it lo 
The force of inertia has therefore in perfect 
V lynth, the character df whatever we name 
^jtc 0 in general, that i« tomy, of every thing 
> cheoges the smt^ of^reyt ar of motion 

.homes r;i»rh alnee it is a quantity of mo- 
neeasiai^fy^ciiaiHtes the 
iMS^the IMy irhkh fpihrmums it i^and as 
ith^omslo of dhe body wNeh M ack upon, 
dianged at mp mtne tituo i hot It 
rekcuoh of He otM body, a re- 
^ is noiitltig.ehie in iMutn Han 

hmkthef that othot^ body#, Thus 
kro krOties bodies 
i$ ihotthi of the 

. otbei^ H:rmhieh k hfdphtii^ itself an equal 
•I dtiteetion 

dully (Pape). 

latin*) 
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IK B'dS»^ilthPl8»d to things 

aetuaHv oadettuc* mithors make a in . 
between ^ 

a thing 
in paste, 

and visible, wt is, hM 

arealbeing^o fnslaiiffl other if 

casual, and at best but a poMpPlyf 
1KE'>T1MABLB. a. JCatm.) 

Too valuable to be rated | franmhdo^ all 
price (^%ftr). i 

lNE'VIDBKT.«.(/>M?i»idifM/, Frei^ Kot 
plain; obscurer not in use (Bretrn), 
INEVITABltoY. «. (from tnevUMe.) 
Impossibility to oeevoided ; certainty (Bra.} 
1NET4JA^LB« a. {inevitabtlis, Lalih.) 
Unavoidable s not to be escaped (Drpden). 

IKE'VlT^Mf. nti. (from inevitable.) 
With out J|o||||u|ll^ of escape (Bentley), 
INEXQPRbXiE. a. (mexcusabHis^ Latin.) 
Kot to be excuapd ; not to J>e palliated by 
apology (Swifl% 

INEXCU'SABLENESS. #. Enormity be- 
yond forgiveness or palliation (South), 
IXEXCU'SABLY. ad, (Uom inexcusable,) 
To a degree guilt or folly beyond excuse 
(Bron’w). ? 

llJfEXIIA LABLE.a.(iH and exhale,) That 
cunhot evaporate (Brown). 

INEXHA USTED. a. (in and exhausted,) 
Uaemptied; not possible to be emptied 

^Jryden), 

IXEXliA'USTlBLE. a. Not to be drawn 
all away; not to be spent (ItOeke). 

INEXrSTENT. a. (faando^r/slenL) Not 
ha\ing being; not to bf found nature 
(Bo.v/if). # 

INfiXrSTENCE. j. (in and existence,) 
Want of being; want of existence (Braame). 

INE^XOHABLE. a, (inexorable, French; 
inexorabilis, Latin.) Not to be intreated; 
not to be moved by intreaty (Rogers), 
INEXPE'DIBNCE.\ a. (m and expedient- 
INEXPEDIENCY.; cj^.) Wantoffitness; 
want of propriety ; uusnitableness to time or 
place; inconvenience (Sanderson),. 

INEXPE DIENT, a. On and expedient,) 
IncoUvenient ; unfit ; improper (Stnalridge), 
INEXPB'RIENCB. s. (inexperience, Fr.) 
Want of experimental knowledge (<Milion), 
IKBXPB’aiENC£D.tf.(f«cfrperins,LatiD.) 
Not experieueed. 

mEXPEKT. a. (i^pertus, Latin.) Un- 
skilfuh unskiBed (Jf^). 

INEXPlAELEi. d. (mexpiable, French.) 

1. Not te Ik e. Not to be raoUifiad 

^\i«ySSo^Sl(TomiMxp:abled To 
^ iipmt I|«|^ atonement (R 0 K«mnwH). 
ISifJdV aJ. i n and ,xpleo, lat) 

■ i.l^ifl use (.'enrfy*)- 

^iKABLIi. a. (toaadeeiiJ'eo, Mt.) 
Klrf being explained; not to be 
udBiffibie (Acuton), > 

?Lft’ABLY. erf. (from 
itier not to be explained* ' 
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INEXPRE'SSIBLY. ad. (from inespraa* 
Me.) ilei^e or in a manner not to be 
yitteredi ^tilUltterably (Hammond). 

INWCfWGKABLB. a. (inexpugnahilh, 
lat.) Impregnable; not to be taken by as- 
lault; not to be subdued (Rag). 

INEXTrNGUISHABLE. a. (in and extin- 
gMo, Latin.) Unquenchable (0ew). 

INR'XTRICABLE.tf. {inextricabUit. Lat.) 
Not to be disentangled; not to be cleared. 
(Blackmore,) * 

INE'XTHflCABLY • ad. (^TOtninexiTicable.) 
To a degree of perplexity pot to be disen- 
tangled (Bentifg). , 

7b INE' YE. f*. n. (in and ege.) To Inocu- 
late; to propagate trees by the insision of a 
bud into a foreign stock (Philip$). 

INFALLIBULITY. \ (infalUhilUf, Fr. 

INFf UIBLENESS./ fromiii/a;//a/e.) In- 
•rrability; exemption from mor (Tittoiton). 

INFAliLlBLE. a. (i^allible^ Fr.) Privi- 
leged from error; incapable of inistadee; not 
to be misled or deceived; certain 

INFALLIBLY, ad. (from iMlible.) 1. 
Without danger of deceit; %)th security 
fTomevtot(Smairidge). «. Certainly (Hagers). 

7b INFa'ME, V. a. (infamot Latin.) To re- 
present to disadvantage ; to defame ; to cen- 
sure publickly (Bacon). 

I'N FAMOUS, a, (irtfamitt Latin.) Publickly 
branded with gnilt; openly censured; qf bad 
report (Ben Jenson). 

UNFAMOUSLY. ad. (from infam 
With open reproach; with public j 


'NFAMOUSLY. ad. (from infamous.) 1. 
th open reproach; with public notoriety 
of reproach, fi. ShabiefujUy ; sconiT^lously 
(Brydea). 

I'NFAMOUSNESS.r f (I'q/bw/a, Lat) Pub- 
TNFAMY. T lie reproach notorie- 

ty of bad character (JSC. Charles). 

TNFANCY. s. (infantia^ Latin.) 1. The 
first jart of life (Hooker). 9. Civil infancy, 
reaching to twenty-one. 3« Birst age of any 
thing; beginning; original; commencement 
(Arbuthnot). 

Fred. Hoffman says, that the human tpe* 
cles are infants until they begin to tdk, and 
rht'Idren to the age of puberty. ^ 

Infxvcy (infantia, a non 
ihe period qf ^oehlessness). ThOffrst stage 
of nfe ; 1^ different physiologists extpaded to 
yerv different periods, some 
with the second year after birth, . 
prolongiiv it to the leTehth. The 
pears t# he the most correct 
and best ^ith the Sgmwiy 

as drawnbithe most able poltti|ripn|p , , , 
DujriBf yfMcy OU) twriott* MmiirjN 
body sK.AMMorlMMted, and the ontaiH^ 
from S a roaMe of wom fumS^ 

w||^ ^ey aie dmiinedto 

perform. and panooH 

am maii4i 

'vaiieaitj|mMK> Jir wBif' 'lecKtW. 
oopioitf, ' iserti ti 

u ia mare 

' irlekHah 

!OfM& 


foptomi. ’ iaertj*^ 

u (txoBilv !«m' ia mare 

tha ut^rlekllSer iwl.^mom actSvft ^ 

the hearth 
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proportion than in adulte ' Thoitfh them 
circumstances are not without utlUty aw 
subservient to the growing state, yet me 
imperfection attending them subjects this 
period of life to many injuries and dangers 
from which a more perfect state is ex- 
empted. 

The vigour of children’s constitutions de* 
pendwS greatly on that of their mothers’. 
Healthy Women, who accustom ihemselves 
to e^tcrcise and air, and' M'hose diet is firm 
and invigorating, alone bring forth children 
perfectly healthy. \ 

As soon as the child is born tlie mucus 
with which its body is covered should be re- 
moved by purified soap and water: the ex- 
siccation of the mucus upon its cuticle will 
excoriate it, and render it irritable and fe- 
verish. After examination to ascertain 
whether it possess any accidental injury, or 
natural imperfection, the navel-string should 
be loosely folded in a dry rag, the head 
and body loosely dressed, and the growth 
and future formation left to nature. 

A variety of treatises have been written of 
late, inion a popular plan, and the greater 
part oAhem, no doubt, with the most bene- 
volent intentions upon the management, 
diet and diseases of children; which have 
too generally rendered intricate what is na- 
turally si mpfe; confused rather than facili- 
tate mother by length of reasoning and 
mujtiplj^. pf alvlcei and terrified rather 
than comtMilbBthu%,long list of the most 
excruciali^^iiiL^jU diseases, which 
she is expect, and not- 

withstandiiuc^liriP^ sne has im- 
bibed, siUl toirard off*. 

agaiafbthe hrimjii^ by 

hand,^ 

a1mosii.^iit|i;|te do it lp|^ , 

they Ibe expi^^'lf ^ 

a we^^fsec' apd as seldom wiMPjf 

the |^|[)iyjdepee of iliiytmfe has rcndem^^l 
lo aiickle their chil4ip^ ' 


opbfate aja miltre ehar^v^p. 

tsb.ijfk 

aw Mimethe 

he^iwal Qlim fbfiodi than^ttose. k 

h^'biSwt^.dp IMt^lb^yjhro9r#ed'ie 

psAv/at a W, 
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infancy. 


gencei which 


idea that her own personal services are of so Under Macbride^s nosologfjr, this class is di- 
much importance that she cannot be ex- vhled into two orders a general a^d locals 
chained tor another. the first tnclnding the following seven genera 

When however, the mother will consent of diseases: * * , 


to lead a life of reason and domestic quiet 
for the first nine or ten months: aftei her 
confinement, and where her constitution has 
neither suffered in health from her own ex- 
cesses of pleasure, nor from those of her 
ancestors, there can be no doubt that she has 
a much fairer chance of securing the com- 
fort and health of her offspring* b) suckling 
it herself than by any other mode of rearing 
it whatever. 


1. Colica meconialis— *Colic from reten- 

tion of meconium. 

2. Colica lactintium— Colic from imper- 

fect milk. ^ 

3. Diarrhoea infanlium— Infantile Diar- 

rheea. 

4. Aiphtho^— ThVtish. 

5. PiClampstBii^f^pilepay. 

6- Atrophia-^Atrophy. 

7. Rachitis-^Kickets. 


Upon the subject of dress little needs be The second order, or that comprising local 
said in the present day. Here at least we are diseases extends to the five following : 


for the most part correct. Light easy cloth- 
ing, sufficient to keep the body moderately 
warm and to allow a free use of the limbs, 
is all that is wanted, and aK that is at pre- 
sent the £ishion. Cleanliness is also well at- 


1. Impetf^vatio— Imperforation. 

2. Anchyleglotsam— Tongue-tie. 
S. Aiirigo^liifantiLe Jauudice. 

4. Purpura — Tetters. 

5. Crusta lactea— Scald-head. 


tended to in general: and whatever be the This enumeration of infantile diseases iscer- 
diseascs of infancy common among us from tainly incomplete^ but nature has laid a 
inisiiianagemciit in other respects, we have foundation for sdme such classification, and 
reason to believe tiiat the exercise of th^ two when rendered more perfect by minuter aU 
virtues of proper clothing qnd pr(^r,diji|pn- teutiou, it may not be without its use. It is 
liness atone for a variety of^lip^l^ad not not necessary as we have already observed 
only prevent a muitituda ^ p to describe or even define these diseases in 

which the poor infant whfltdB||yiS^ a the present j^ce, as they will be found tiub- 
sufferer, but mitigate which vidmUy unaer^ their reiipcclive names, and 

he actually sustains. ’ under the article Koior.oGY. 

A third benefit id' the^^ddei^ mode of It becomes us however to notice one dis- 
nursiiig children ^esdlts ^Iroifir'the full m- ease of very serious consequence to which 
presssidd Which seems evd^ mo- infants are subject because not only is it 

tiier'i ifdwdm high pt fresh omitted in the preceeding classification, but 

air add ire|llmr cxerosl^ in many of the tnost popular treatises on in^ 

long rexdain in it^ con- fantilc diseases in the present day, and that 

sequence to more Mit^jid^g^eration. is hyiracepMus or water In the head. There 

For diseases contradto^ifli . 


(ddem mode of 
»idr'the full m- 


For diseases contradto^if IhtSacy,' or consti- b some difficulty in distinguishing this dis 
tisMdfia) debilities ofevbn a wo];|ehetiause of ease in its early stages from general fever 
aihOre inveterate character,* aff Hdtrays produced by external causes ; since from the 


fand with the rethming healAwbbh^sick easier excitenvent of the infant for a degree 
k^l. Rickets, it b not'imj^rbhable, m one of sympathetic fever exists in this species of 
.Igmratkin, predispose to ndeets ur^a sue- hydrops Which is not usually traced in sub- 
'diMiugi and we Kdow thut sciwM' seqaeiitliie. Yet the mode of treatment will 
fothi whteh the period is not ih^neral be found very different from 

that Of the general Wain infantile fbvers 


rfothi which the period of’bfffiificy is 
jMy iitibepllbie/ ‘ ‘ 
it treat ihdivtdufllwiliid^ this Ibticie 
l^lhe diseiuei to whieu.iniln#are pecu- 
f pitme, would be to bdl ofsfgioli 
Meessary repetHioOi ^coffinuflmutty 


that Of the general train oi infantile tevers 
proceeffinc uom^oWteir 'eiaiisesfi for free eva- 
cuatiooii Woiihthe>»w^li are equally indis- 
pensable iUaO#"' 1 

The of the complaints of 


phdl we ^e pruscrihed to oi|fw children is eeMes^ti, or an undue accu- 
m;|lu#,uw^fuo6ewity midsittdn Ih ^e %tcrm^ intestinen 


deral^^iqiildKtify, and it is this excess whicn 
m eecretor j laya lOrntl^aliaA for worms, diarrhiw, and 
at^ea# coatilisr and the weaklier the infiwt the 

morbid superabu^^^^ 

1^ Cathartics are the chi(ffreu^ 

an siio- dutu^ jj^ infant stage of life, ip Which the 
manhoed moiit sidiVc drastics are borne With ease and 
Ip wef theatre em s4vaiitage. A child may more safely 
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tdctiiTefniitis of calomel than many adulUf 
and often two or three gfrain* of camhogia 
Will not |>roduee a considerable diwhargc* 
Sulfocatitm considered, as a disease of chil- 
dren H, we apprehend, for the most part 
the creature of art, the mere eftect of ioaul- 
gence arising from undue warmth and still 
mere frequently from undue pienitade. 

The pr^hylalHic management of children 
ia not a vAy aj^truse subject. Early hours, 
moderate warmth, exercise indie open air, 
to as groat a degree as their strength ad- 
mits, with a proper attention to their diet, 
and a due regulation of ihealTinedischargest 
comprises the whote. The medicines em- 
ployed should be few and simple. Their sto- 
machs abound with acids which change the 
bile to a green colour, and heiicc tinge the 
stools with the same hue. The anxious pa- 
rent on tlie appearance of this, dies to ab- 
sorbents) but while the child oonlimies lively 
and cheerful, and the dischaiges are neither 
too numerous nor too few, no remed? is ne- 
cessarc. In eafJy infancy the usual num- 
ber of motions is three, four, ct five, in 
twenty-four hours. They arc fewer after- 
wards. 

INFA'NGTHBF. A privilege or liberty 
granted unto lords of certain manors to judge 
any thief taken within their fee (Cotoell), 
TNFANT. s. (U^ntp Latin). 1* A child 
from the birth to the end of die seventh 
year (ftosemnum). 2. {In law). A young 
person to the age of one and twenty... 

IwvAWT. From the observations daily 
made on the actions of infiiats, as to their 
arriving at diseretion^ the lairs and customs 
of OYOry country have fixed upon particular 
periods, on which they are presumed ca- 
llable of acting With reason aad discretion ; 
in our law the lull age of man or woman is 
fit years. S Bac. Aibr. UB* 

The ages of mule and female are di^rent 
for dififereut purposes! a male at 12 years of 
age may take the oath of aHegiaiife; at 14 
is at discretion, and therefore nvaycpMiiiU; 
or disagree to marriage, may chopvf , Isis 
guardian, and if his discretieil,^hB ae^jiidiy 
proved, may niake his testamefil of liii per- 
sonal estate) at It he may be a pititaiiiraloir 
oraa executor) and alSl is at bUoWildiw^ 
]N»Mi}| aiid may alien kiU lands, foe4a» and 
ohiiliillq, A female at seven jealCiiM age 
may bp betrothed or givea ta wasmimt at 
nkia ip auHtled to dowen ao4i|^S^ df 
years of malonty, and therefeiw diao^ 
sent drdliiCfWe to marriage, ^nd IV 

diseretiortnay befiMI^ 
f at 14 18 fit yearsof ls|iai 
“ eiiqosc a guardiaai 
at 21 

Ab kifwit of Iri>w 4 t»ng, 

Wahw H ill 
^ fweWd U |» 
nil iiS i* Hereto, t eca we M> 
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agreement is presumed, it being for 
nefit, and because the freehold caniiotf^tli 
the grantor contrary to bis owa act, nor diui 
bo in obeyance, for then a stang^Woulp nof 
know against whom to demand his right ) ana 
if at his full age the infant agrees to the pur- 
chase, he cannot afterwards avoid it) but if 
he dies during his minority his heirs may 
avoid 1 1, for they shall not be found by the 
contiacts of a person who wanted compacitj 
to contract Co. Litt. S. 

As to lufauts being witndsses, there seems 
to be no fixed time at which children are ex- 
cluded from giving evidence; but' it will de- 
pend in a great measure on ilie sense and 
understanding of the children, as it shall 
appear on examination in court Bull. N* 
P. UBS. 

And where they are admitted, concurrent 
testimony seems peculiarly desirable. 4 Bla. 
S14. 

All infant is not bound by his contract to 
deliver a thing; so if one delner goods to 
an infant upon a contract, 6&C. knowing him 
to be an iniaut, be shfill mit be chargeable in 
trover and con\crsLOD, or any other action 
for them ; for the infant is not capable of 
any contract Wt for necessaries, iberefore 
such delivery is a gift to the infant; but if 
an infant, without any contract, wilfuil} takes 
away the goods of another, trover lies against 
him; also it is ^laid, that if be takes Uie 
goods under pretebce that he is of age, troi er 
lies, bccattf^ is a wilful and fraudulent tres- 
pass. I 

Infants disabled to contract for any 
thing but n^ewfiries for their person, suit- 
able to toc^di^iiee find quality; and what 
is necestanHafilfit bfi.lefl to 4h» 

A* »-*rf 

a. mn«fa, 

h me i* cion . 

8Ucli .|Kto. «Hy«i tteVOi^dable; ai^ 

miafttnl j 
oMuet will «ol cm, 
i^peoirMi to WmI 

itf luHixMl ft W!W a(^SOo4, luid fort* 
fOM of 4m|nM0a» ' ' 

,Af to iiifiuitt teiitf ^o^d, .'Or.u 
vmifoiMe. tbeiiv i< » (ftnrutj’ 
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lie «iedM f f fci* fetiefo tfce fttber only i* 

SahW s^v.W. ^ 

With respect ta educatioB, &c. infants may 
[m charged, >yhete the credit was given bona 
Sde to tnem.'v But where the infant is tinder 
the parent's power, and living in the house 
niih them, he shall not be liable even for 
lecessartes* 2 Black. Uep. 1325. 

If a taylor trusts a young man, under age. 
Tor clothes to an extravagant degree, he can- 
aot recover; and be is bound to know ivhe- 
ther he deals at the same time with any other 
taylor. 1 Esp. Rep, 212 . 

If one lends money to an infant to pay a 
iebt for necessaries, and he pays it, althoogh 
be is not bound in law, yet he is in equity; 
but if the infant misapplies the money it is 
at the peril of the lender. 

A promissory note given hy an infant for 
boaid and lodging, and for teaching him a 
trade, is valid, aud will support an action 
for the money. 1 T. R. 41. 

And debts contracted during infancy are 
?ot>d coiisideralions to support a promise 
made to them when a p Tson is of full age; 
but the promise must be express, 

A bond without a, penalty for necessaries 
iviil bind*"a 1 i infant, but not a bond with a 
penalty. Ksp. Hep. 164. 

Legacies to infants cannot be paid either 
to them or their parents. 

An infant cannot be a juror, neither can 
be be an attorney, haililT, factor, or redbiver, 
Co. Lit. 172. 

By the custom of 740nd4|^4iih|;^|ifant un- 
married, and above the if under 

21 , may hind himself a free- 

man of London, by indeimce '^th proper 
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<t draws 
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t infant cannot be smed trat bbdef the 
^tion and joining the name of his guar- 
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Moor«i aiseipbted » hoAy of foot- 0 Oi 0 rt, 
and with them M|fag«d and totalfy 
the eaemj. lo memory of thi« eren/, mS 
to dutioguMh tW' Ibot-iddiers, who were 
not before held in much cbilwidefaiion, they 
rccei ved the name of Infautrjl* 
tieavjf’-armed IvFANThT, ahiong the an- 
cients were such as wore a ClUttplete suit ofl 
armour, and engaged with brilaa shields and 
long spears. They were fRb flower and 
strength of the Grecian armielil^ agi Knd the 
highest rank of military honour. 

Lighi-armed Iisfantiiy, among the an- 
cients, were designed for skirmishes, and 
for lighting at a distance. Their weapons 
were arrows, darts, 01 slings, 

Lighl Infantry, among the moderns, 
have only been in use since the year 1656. 
They have no camp-equipage to carry, and 
their arms and acxoutrements are' much 
lighter than those of the infantry. Light in- 
fantry are the eyes of a general, and the 
givers of sleep and safety to an army. 
Wherever there is found liglrt cavalry, there 
should be light infantry. ^ 

INPA^ISBTION. s. (m and /ffreffa, Latin.) 
Stufltng; Constipation {Harvey). 

To INFA'TUATE. r. a. {infatuo^ from fit 
and /olutts, Latin.) To strike with foUy ; to 
deprive of uUderstandiag (Ciaretuhn). 

INFATUATION.*, (^bm infdtnate.) The 
act of striking with folly; deprivation of 
reason {South)* 

INFA'UOTING^ F.'^^rout Latin.) 

The act of making uiuticky (Boeon), 
INFE^ASIBLE. a. miX foatdhle.) Im 
practicable; not to be’ wne {G(anvUle). 

To INFE'CT- V. e. {infdetm^ Latin.) 1 . To 
act upon by contagion; to a^ct with com- 
municated qualities ; to hurt hy contagion ; 
to taint {JtfUton). 2 . To All with something 
hurtfully contagious {Shs^npeure). 

INFRACTION. *. Fr. Btfecito^ 

Latin.) Cpntagioni mischief by commuiti- 
cation; ta^nt; poison. See Contaoion. 

INFE CTIOUS, a. (from fq/eeL) Conta- 
giouH influeitesi^^ by communicated quali- 
ties 

im&'CTlOmY.ad; Contagiously {Sha.) 
iNfi^i^iemSNBSS. f. The quality of 
bcdetg'infl^ contagiDtfSiiess. 

INJ^'CTTVE. c. (f rom iitfeot*) Having the 
qitidity.of aette hy conCapon (Sidney). 
H^TFBCU'NO* «• t^^phundiUy Latin.) Un- 
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oiTercJ by the He* 
tnans t« iht Dii Manes, or ihv houIs of de- 
cefltsed heroes or other illustrimifl persons, 
or even nny relation or perhon vhose me- 
mory iPiras* held in venctaiion* These sacri- 
iices consUted of hone), water, wine, milk, 
the blood of victims, variety of baUamic 
unguents, chaplets, and loose flowers. The 
vtc ims upon these occasions were generally 
of the smaller cattle, though in ancient 
times they sacrificed slaves or captives. 

INFK^HIBLK. a» 'from infer*) Deducible 
from premised grounds {Brtnrn). 

INFEHIOB, or liVTaaioa Planets, in 
astronomy, those whose orbiu are nearer 
the sun than the oriiit of the earth. 

] N FER lO'HlT Y . s. (from ivferiour,) Low- 
er stale of dignity or value {l/r^den)* 
INFE'RIOUR. a, {inferior, Latin.) I. 
Lower m place. 2. Lower in station or rank 
of life (>‘o&lAL 3* Low'er in value or excel- 
lency ilirt^i/en). 4. Subordinate (/Tol/s). 

Inferior Perianth. In botany. In- 
closing the germ ; or, having the germ 
above the receptacle : opposed to superior, 
inferior germ. Placed below the perianth. — 
An inferior perianth implies a sujperior 
germ; and a superior perianth implies an 
inferior germ. This happy distinction was 
originally Tournelort’s : but his expression 
of ealjfs abii in fruetum, and pistillum abii 
in frucium^ was by no means so clear as 
Linneus’s mermen superum and inferum. To 
understand the difference, we muftt observe 
the situation of the perianth or r*rm with 
respect to the receptacle. This distinction 
might he exemplined in innumerable In- 
stances: the interior flower or perianth, 
and the superior fruit or germ, are in no 
plants more evident than in cucumber, 
melon, gourd, bryony and others of the 
class mona^cia, and the order syngenesia. 

INFE RIOUR. s. One in a b^er rank or 
station than another (ShsdA),, 

INFE'RNAL. a. (infersHnf^ French.) Hel- 
lish ; tartarean ; detestable (Drvien). 

IvwnfiAJ* Glass, a name^^iven^ to ^e 
holt^ead, when its stem is cemmuMjdown- 
ward into the body of the ^^s vessd, hud 
left open only by a very small or)flcb« • 
Infernal Salt, a name by some writei* 
given to nitre. 

Infernal Stone. See Lafis InfeeitaLu/ 
aad Silver. 

INFE'ETILE. s. (l^erliTe, FrdnehA »Bi 
fruitful s notproducUvei infecHii||[|G^ 

I^SkTiiiTY. ». 

VnfriiitfiliMM, milt of fertility {H^\' 
n INTSST. ». ,o. metit, LaUn.) To 
InnHt to4iltart| to pu^pie (Hotker). 

IKmrl'VWr. •; (<» uid 
IfolinfelaMMit Itwa of imeerfuliieM. . - v 

liift fsvoUmt t lAHriete ^ 

iNFEVaATlOS. *, (feoad/ewbiA, W) 

^ V **“”**^ Ae 
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I^NFIDSI. AnanWii^Of^ 

a miscreant; a pagan; one who r^ecta 
Christianity (Mocker), 

INFIDELITY, a. (infideUU^ French.) 

Want of faith (Taylor), 8. Disbelief of 
Christianity (Addison)4 8. Treachery ; de- 
ceit (Spectator). 

IvfiPELJTV, considered as a disbelief of Chris- 
tianity, or rather as a kind of scmi-Atheism, ^ 
has always found some advocates ; and for this it 
IS no Way difficult to assign a reason. ** Men 
love darkness rather than liglit, because their 
deeds are evi!; neither will they come to the 
light lest their cle 'ds should be reproved.’* 

A new sect of InCdck has arisen in the present 
age, who, with a boldness unknown to their 
predov essors, nut onlv reject reugion as fahv, 
but oondeiini it as per ifici mis. f he great maj only 
of former unbelievers weie so far from denying 
iis wsefnlness, that they represented it as au 
invention of statesmen for the very purpose of 
giving aid to morality, and eifiiacy to the 
jaws ; but some of our tnCdem infidels declare 
open war against every principle and form of 
religion, natural as well as revealed, as hostile 
to morality, and therefore destructive of the 
happiness oi the human race. 

Animated by numbers and emboldened by 
success, the Infidels of the present day have 
gi^ena new direction to their cflorts, and im- 
pressed a new character on the ever growing 
mass of their impious speculations. 

By uniting more closely with each other, by 
giviijg a sprinkling of irreligion to all their 
liter^y productions, they aim to engross tlm 
formation of the public mind, and, amidst the 
warmest pvofeastoi^ of attachment to virtue, to 
eflect an eiujii^diaeuptioii of morality from reli- 
gion, PreUmdmg tib^lie the teacllers of virtw* 
and the gttilhilv of they propose to revo- 
iutioniaethi^'gllbfib of mankind, to regenerate 
the worM^%4»iW^s entirely new, and to rear 
the tciiEpli*4if not merdy without the 

aid i on thh ^ it|i 

prtnc^leii dCrwion of itt aanctioiM. 

Their ||p% a fcreat aeeesalon of 

numbers End' ^ fnfm events ilie mdat 

inomenMas ^ ahd^ Mtodiilhliig in the political 
worldi^ vi^hlch hove Hlivided the sentimettla of 
Euiwjpe bolil^ixt bop^'khd terror, and, howbver 
they may issue, have, for the present^ awdM 
the vankbOi^rdfidelity* So rapidly, indeed/lilb 
itadvoAced ffinbe this crisis, that a great / 
rifarjj^ ti^ oontlReEt, and in Engtand a dopv 
of those Who potfi# 
9» a psofession, may justiy^be 
tlm 1^0 or ^aisei abeCtM 

:Witfa mpefft to the 
tysiu^, the hbulry at pWeitls 

lair^ Rie 

omoi^poom* leppsasoviii 
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INFIDELITV. 

hi8<)>iKWt i«tewst, coaptetonM’fdy supply motim to action, *« inter replfttf 

telsUonto toe whole dupitioi^jff Ms being. It and control it Hence, it « wjdenii if tktSi 
if often our datf to forego our own interest par- has siny justolaim toaut/iority, it must be under 
tially; to sacrifice a smaller pleasure for the the latter of these notionsp that is, uader the 
Sake of a greater ^ to incur a present evil in character of a law. It is under this notion, in 
pursuit of a distant good of more consequence : fact, that iis dominion has ever been acknow- 
jn a word, to arbitrate, among interfering claims lodged to be parainoiwit and supreme, 
of inclination, is the moral arithmetic of human But witliout the mteijrMition of a superior 
life. But to rUque the happiness of the whole will, it is impossible there should be any moral 


duration of our being in any case whatever, 
admitting it to be possible, would be foolish, 
because the sacrifice must, by the nature of it, 
be BO great as to preclude the possibility of com- 
pensation. 

As the present world upon sceptical principles, 
is the only place of recompence, whenever the 
practice of virtue fails to promise the greatest 
sum of present good, cases which often occur m 
reality, and much oftener in appearance, every 
motive to virtuous conduct is superseded, a de- 
viation from rectitude becomes the part of wis- 
dom , and should the path of virtue, in addi- 
tion to tills, be obstruc ted by disgrace, torment 
or death, to persevere would be madness and 
folly, and a violation of the first and most 


law, except in the lax, metaphorical sense in 
which we speak of the laws of matter aufi motion : 
men being essentially e'^ual, morality is on 
these principles, only a supulation or silent com-* 
pact, into which e vary man is supoosedto enter, 
as far as suits his convencncc, and for tho 
breach of which he >8 accountable to nothing but 
his own mind. His own rnmd is his law, his tri- 
bunal and his judge. 

Two consequences, the most disastrous to 
society, will inevitably follow the general pre- 
valence of this system: the frequent pci-petra- 
tioo of great crimes, and tlic total aoseiice of 
great virtues. 

1. In those coqiunctnres which tempt avarice 
or inflame ambition, when a crime flatters with 


essential law of nature. Virtue on these prtn- the prospect of impunity, and the Certainty of 
L -.. . 1 . immense advantage, what is to restrain an 

Atheist from its commission > To say that 
remorse will deter him. is absurd ; for remorse, 
as distinguished from pity, is tlie sole oflbpriug 
of religious belief, the extinction of which is the 
great purpose of the mfidcl philosophy. 

The dread of punishment or infamy from his 
fellow creatures, will be an equally inefleotual 
barrier, because crimes are only committed 
under such circumstances a$ suggest the hope of 
concealment i not to say timt crimes themselves 
will soon lose their infimiy and tueir horror, 
under the influence of that sya^m which destroys 
the sanctity of vutne, by eonverLing it into a 
low calculation of worldly interest. Here the 
iS'Of a sense of an ever present Ruler, and of an avetig- 
ing Ju^e, is of the most awful and indispensible 


ciplcg, being m numberless instances, at war 
with self-preservation, never can or ought to 
become a fixed habit of the mind. 

The system. of Infidelity is not only incapable 
of arming virtue for great and trying occasions ; 
but leaves it unsupported in the most ordinal y 
occurrences. In vain will its advocates appeal 
to a moral sense, to benevolence and sympathy ; 
in vam will they expatiate on the tranquillity 
and pleasure attendant on a virtuous course; 
for it IS undeniable that these impulses may be 


overcome, and though you 
offender, that in disregardii 
lated his nature, and that a 
with them is productive of 
faction, yet, if he reply that I#, 
different sort, that there are ot|^ ^ , 

which he vali^S more, aii4 fiMm must necessity, as it is that alone which impresses on 



choose fi»j| Jbjaif|d«a#iurea^ tlm. ip^ an 

and puniriufiei^f 
potent Being, afford a 

motive, which can never without 

rcnooneifig the character of omekm ; 

but taffili and relishes are not to bejvrspcr^e^* 
in which the reasml ,of manjshall 
enforcing the practice of viitae, at 
and scapons, enters into tlie vevy 
(vf moral obligation $ modem tlnfidi^^ 

qo .auch^motives ; it 
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all crimes the character of folly, shews that duty 
and intoVest in every instance coincide, and 
that the most prth^rous career of vice, the most 
brilliant successes of^nifiiiality, are but an ac» 
cumulation of wmth' against'* the day of wrath.** 
As tlie frequent perpetration of great crimes is 
an iiievitabm conampienoe of the diffusUm of 
Bceptice^r|^em)e% so to nuderstaiid this con- 
sequenO^f^jtaluJl enten^ we must look beyond 
their 'iinaledil|^^<^^ and consider the dis- 
ruption eff ipClpl* t{es,y ^e destruction of conii- 
deime, Ihh’ tcvmt 'Siwpiem and hatred, which 
mast pfo^il in thet state of society in which 
hariilaioKiirdehds are familiar* The tranquillity 
_ ^ which ^pejr^^pdes aweiro^ered community, and 
11^ the mati^rgood nillinOS which bind its members 
^togethojiv implied confidence 

In the iiidim^tfoa to annoy, in the justice ; 
humanity, mrideralioii of those among whotn 
we dwell ; sO that the worst conseq uence of crimes 
is, diet they im^ Che stock of public charity 
tadto* nnd generm tendmees. The dread and hatred 
of onr spj^e^mad infallibly be grafted on a 
conv^tldhihnt'W^weto expose^ every moment 

tOtlm sqrgm eif 'ati unbridled ferocity, and th^ 
power of the magistrate stoM 
betweei^tk^iltd the daggers of assassins, m 
— sutm laws deriving no support ^Win 

l»rmr pnbfioiiaftjsihmi «« tmequal to the task df owh- 
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inf tiM fuff 'jot the pwsicmi, whieh from 
LOimeiitlptiii^mtOfiidii fi^ar, and revenge^ 

aicqiime ttew force; terr^^r and tuapieion hegot 
crueltfi. inflict ini onei by way of pmen- 
ig CKtinguiibed in the etroTiger impulee 
of etif-preiejfvntion ; the tender and generous 
affections are crushed, and nothing ti teen but 
the retaliation of wrongs, the fierce and unmiti- 
gated struprgic for Shperionty. 'JTbis la but a 
faint sketch of the incalculable calamities and 
horrors we m ust expect, shonld we be so unfor- 
luocite as ever to witness the triumph of modern 
miidelity. 

2. This system is a soil as barren of great and 
sublime virtues, as it is proiiiic m crimes. By 
great and sublime virtues are meant, those which 
are called into action on great and trying occa- 
sions, which demand the sacrifice of the dearest 
interests and prospects of human life, and 
soi^etimes of life itself ; the virtues, in a word, 
which by their rarity and splendour draw admi- 
ration, and have rendered illustrious the cha- 
ractei of patriot**, martyis, and confessors. It 
requires but little reflection to perceive, that, 
whatcv(‘i veils a future wmlxl, and contracts the 
limits of existence within the present life, must 
tend, in a proportionable degree, to dimmish 
the giandeur aud narrow the sphere of human 
agency. . 

As well mifrht you flxpeet exalted sentiments 
of justice from a professed gamester, as look 
for noble principles m the man who*.e hopes and 
feais am all suspended on the present moment, 
and who stakes the whole happinc^c of hi** being 
on the events of this vain and fleeting life. If 


iMfle to rfli^dte times afifi ige«; white 
their commemoratMiR, by tl» |^en in huforient 
and poets, atvakens in distsnfboSdllks the Spatkl 
of kindred excellence. 

Combine the frequent and fomiliaf petpetra- 
tion of atrocious deeds, with the dearth of great 
and generous actions, and yon have the exact 
picture of that condition of society, which com- 
pletes the degradation of the species ; the frigh^ 
fill contrast of dwarfish virtues and gigantie 
vices, where every tiling good is mean and stunted 
in Its growth, and every thing evil is rank and 
luxunant ; a dead and sickening uiiiformity pre- 
vails, broken only at intervals by volcanic erup- 
tions of anarchy and crime. 

Hitherto we have considered the influence of 
Scepticism on the principles of virtue; and 
hav e endeavoured to shew Uiat it despoils it of its 
dignity, and lays its authority in the dust : 
would our limits permit, we should now proceed 
to trace its influence on the formation of charac~ 
and to shew that it tends to corrupt the 
moral taste, and promote the growth of those 
vices whii‘h aie most hostile to social happiness, 
namely, vanity, ferocity, and unbridled sen- 
sntilitjr. This wc cannot undertake here ; but 
we rejoice that the ipsk was well cxecuieu a few 
years ago, by Mr. Hall of Leicester, in a 
Sermon on Modern hihdclitv, a ‘erroon from 
which ve have extracted the above, and which 
we doubt nid has attracted the notice of many 
of our leaders and turnislied them with both 
instruction and delight* instiuclion, from its 
profound and masterly .reasoning; aud delight, 
fiom its brilliant and fdscinaimg cioqaenct. 


lie is ever impelled to the perfoimanee of great 
achievements tn a good cause, it must he solely 
by the hoi>e of fame ; a motive w‘ich, besides 
tliat It makes virtue the servant of opinion, 
usually grows weaker at the approach of death, 
and which, however it may surmount the love 
of existence, in the heat of battle, or in the 
moment of public observation, Can seldom be 
expected to operate with much force on the 
retired duties of a private station. 

In aflftrmiDg that mfldeHty is imfavowable to 
the higher Class of virtues, iifo supported as 
well by facts ashy reai<tffog« ' We should be 
sorry to load our advetssi^^ 'O'ith unmerited 
reproach , but to what hiitrity,., to what record, 
will they apiwaly for the trafHi of i fiO l fi l great- 
ness exhibited by their dijpcipfoi'fv. ' Where 
shall we look for the trophWof hlfiM 
nanimity, or atheistical yirthe?^' Hbf that 
we mean to accuse them of they 

have recently filled the world witl| <we^ of 
dimr exploits ; exploits of a dSfibifiHt Ifiijifi indeb^i 
but of imperishable memoty ' gflfl ^ disaitro^ 

thbtigh^t is confessed greet .dflM eplendid 
adifiogwibe not the ordinary pi Ufoi 

from their nature, W vsiefviA for 
h^'elld effiifiekit occasions, yet, tHattjrsfofo fo 
defoetiee which leaves no tow fob 
They are important, bpfo 
f^om tkefo iPMdiete advantage and 
temoWfomp^- ’"They often save and ah^afl ' 

enblimeii fonn» few^bich stregms of Ugiit aim 


INFINITE, that which has neither be- 
p^inning nor end ; m which sense God alone 
IS infinite^ Infinite is also used to signify 
that whlcb/ttfli bad a beginning, but will 
have no as angels and human souls. 
This tr^at the schoolmen call iniini- 


{ifid do jbegumilig. 

to q^uantiiies which 
or less than anj asiignai* 
bid sense it diATers but little 

froui ofo^mwliidefiiitie and indetfit^flUiUatfi^* 

or infinitely great Kite, de- 
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iftiiiiiU fifflit liuei*' i« to Mic . ^ , 

plane, a» that angle k to 4 *lt Wgl^. 
Ana if two infinite and parallel lines be 
drawn at ft given distance on such in infi- 
nite plaae, the area intercepted between 
them will be likewise injlinite f but vet it will 
be ififinitely less than the whole plane $ and 
even infinitely less than the angular or sec^ 
toral space, intercepted between two infinite 
lines, tliai are inclined, though at never 
so small an angle ; because in the one case, 
the given finite distance of the parallel lines 
diminiBhes the infinity in one of the*diineo- 
sions ; whereas in a sector, there is iniinity 
in both dimensions. And thus tJiere are 
two species of infinity in stirfaces, the one 
infinitely greater than the other. 

- In like hianncr there are species of iiifi- 
Jiitcs in solids, according as only one, or 
two, or as all tlieir three dimensions, are 
infinite ; which, though they he all ininutely 
greater than a iinile solid, yet aie they in 
succession infinitely gi eater tliau each 
other. 

iNFiifiTB Sbrics. Sec Series* 
iNriMiTSs (Arithmetic of). SeeARiTB- 
MBiic. Also Walhs's treatise oa this sub- 
ject I and another by Emerson, at the be- 
ginning of his Conic Sections} also Bui- 
fiald’s treatise Arithmetica ipi|iilvl0i;:uin. 

INFINITESIMALS, are t^eilmi^|i|finitely 
or indefinitely small parts | me- 

thod of computing bytheift- *^ 

In the meliiod of infiui^j^^mK^^e ele- 
ment by w^<t;t|l, ^any ^quantil;f 10 %;^ or 
decreaaSly tmilH, 

flAd U more 

ternify of which kss 

ihftA tihe.'^reit, which betf 
AO i{ik|bftaiioe, the r 0 iiSiMi^''tWf|^.fofm 
whfti 11 diited t^ difference fifth jrprppbsed 
The terms that are fii^lecled ifi 
' m^er^^ as ^finitely less than the other 
element, aye the very ^dme 
jirlsein consequent of the melei'a' 

sfikfi, timeitt 

hsfiiM iiit- 

those 
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tb*t boMii «rf ra 

su^positiQiif, Nfwfcwi 
^ni. increoieiitt •f (to SwWW 
as finite^ and then Ittvell^ttea flte Jliw 
which is the limit of tic inwoiis propor^oae 
which those increments hear to each 
white he supposes them to decrease 
thcr till they \anish ; which ratio m tfiw 
same with the ratio of the fluxions. 
Maclaurin's Fluxions, in the liitroductjoai^ 
pa. a9. also art. 495 to 50^. 

INFINITIVE, in Grammar, the name of 
one of the moods, which serve for the con- 
jugating of verbs. 

The infinitive does not denote any precise 
time, nor does it determine the number, or 
persons, but expresses things in a loose lu- 
dellnitc manner; as, to teach, &c. 

Hence the Latin and mmlern grammarians 
have called verbs under this mode, from 
this their indefinite nature, infinitives* Sanc- 
tius has given them the name of imtiersonois ; 
and the Greeks that of nurtP'^tJipe^la from the 
same reason of their not discovering either 
person or number. 

infinitives, says Mr. Han is, not only lay 
aside tlie character of altribUkives, but they 
also assume that of substantive's, a^ are dss- 
tingiiishefi with their several attributes; 
e. g. jDulce ei decorum esS pro pairia morf 
scire tvum nihU est, ^ 

In most languages, both' ancient and mo 
dem, the infinitive is difitingtiished by a ter- 
iniaatiou pecnitar to it; as r:/v7ety in the 
Greek, scribere in the Latin, eerire in the 
French, scrivere Italian, drc. but the English 
is defective in this point} so that to denote 
the infinitive, we are obliged to have re- 
course to the Arfudu 4e : excepting sonie- 
Gmes when tWA more iftfimiives feUow 
each other* - 

The praotiee df using a namher of mfini- 
tives suoceitlvel|r^ is A great but cominon 
fault ulsy he ifered le ge le 

Uuch the ia- 

finHiv^plitfi Ae dmAdence on each other, 
they ua^WpliteA wguuUy enough; as to 
mourHi to m4Mm^ to die. 

(fiwm 1* Infi 

ty ; insideAdty. % Botfiidlem mimber. 

INFINlicy. s* The ^quality which deno- 
minates u' thing The idea signified 

by tite wiaafe^wwi*^’hl ^bett examined by 
eontbieriug Ifi Wtal lufiiniy b by tiie mind 
ultrtMitedv ftud dlpA hfiw in frames it. Finite 


and in^nite, litehi lookenl upon as tte 
modes of iM aiinbuted pnmwily 

to and are f ap«hle of 

’ j l ih mtioii by the addition or 
^'siAitracItOo of, any the least part* art 

^e dnratioii »«d number. 

Whoh Wb’^l^ly thie idea to the ffumpte 
It miraftwly w 
ubiquity* 

when his wisdom, power, goodneest and 
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to INFLAMS* V* a. {infimmo, Um,) i . Ta 
kindle < to set on fire 9. To kittle 

S passion (Susan). 3- To fire with passion 
Uton)* l» To exaggerate f to aggravate 
(Addison). 5. To heat the body morbidly 
with obstructed matter. 6. To provoke | to 
irritate (Decay of Piety)^ 

To INFLA'ME. o. a. To grow hot, angry, 
and painful by obstructed matter (^t'semirii). 

IN FLA'MER . s. (from is^me,) The thing 
or person that inflames (Addison). 

INFLAMMABI LITY is that property of 
bodies which disposes them to kindle, or 
catch Are, and burn with flame. 

INFLA MMABLE, a. (French.) F^sy to be 
set on flame (J^ewtm). 

Inf lamma bjle Air or trass. See H tdrogen 
Gass 

INFLAMMABLES, In mineralogy, and 
especially under the system of Gmcilin are 
a distinct class of bodies characterised by 
their solubility in oil, their smoke or flame 
when burnt, which is either grateful or dis* 
agreeable, innocent or deleterious, and by 
their colour or tint. Sec the article Mine- 
ralogy. 

INFLA'MMABLENESS. s. (from imfianP^ 
meble.) The quality of easily catching fire. 

INFLAMMATION, or accension in cAf- 
misiry^ the burning of a body, attended with 
the emission or production ot a flame. 

Inflammation, Spontaneous. See Combustion. 
In addition to the information contained m that 
article, we give the following purticulars pub- 
lished in the Kepertory of Arts and Manufaatures, 
by the Rev. Wlfliam Tooke, F. ^R. S. &c. ** A 

person name of Hude, an apothecary 

at BanUen, had prepared a pyrophorus from 
rye-bnn|^,wsid’ alttin. Not long alter be had 
made dikwvery, there broke out, lu the 
next villagb of Natwlita» ' a great Are, which 
did ninch andf^waa ,«ihl lo liave been 

oiK;a#iiiM^%p«lp tmtnig of a sick cow in the 
knew, that the country- 
i ley an appHcatum of parched 
Bhfir cattlefor curing the thick neck ; 
he ineW'ste, that alum and ryedWan^ by a 
piopef piW&ss, yielded a pyrophorus $ and now 
^ whb&t to try whetlier parched rye-bcasr aipna 
would have the same effect. Accxtrdli^y^he 
veaiM^^i^antity of rye-bran by the it 

INFI RM. .. (iiyfriM, Ff^. .f. wirft, 
f«5ble» disabled of body 

ofmin^ irresolute S. Nut stable; nUArt sttamMb-ttt* 'uWOu aeBoiwwidsdfKW u 
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«ther httribBtes, which are properly bex- 
hnuflible and incomprehensible: for, when 
we call them infinite, we have no other idea 
Wf tbit bAnity, but what carries with it some 
reflection on the number or the extent of 
the acts or objects of God’s power and wis- 
dom, which can never Be supposed so great, 
or so many, that these attributes will not 
always surmount and exceed, though wc 
multiply tliein in our thoughts with the infi- 
nity of endless number. 

The next thing to be considered, is, how 
we come by the idea of infinity. Every one 
that has any idea of any slated lengths of 
space, as a foot, yard, &c. finds that he can 
repeat that idea, and join it to another, to a 
third, and so on withoul ever coming to an 
end of his additions From this power of 
enlarging his idea of space, he takes the 
idea of infinite space, or immensity. Bv the 
same power of repeating the idea of^ any 
length of duration we have in our minds, 
with ail the endless addition of number, we^. 
Come by the idea of eternity. 

If our idea of infinity be got by repeat- 
ing without end our ideas; why do we not 
attribute it to oth^ ideas, as well as those 
of space and duration! since they may be 
as easily and as often repeated in our minds 
as the other. Yet nobody ever thinks of in- 
finite sweetness or whiteness, though he can 
repeat the idea of sweet or while as fre- 
quently as those of yard or day. But those 
ideas that have parts, and are capable of in- 
crease by the addition of any parts, afford 
us, by their repetition, an idea of infi- 
nity; because with the endless repetition 
there is continued an enlargement, of which 
there is no end. But it is not so in all other 
ideas: for, if to the perfect idea 1 have of 
white, I add another of equal whiteness, it 
enlarges not my idea ^ %hoie ideas tliat 
consist not of part#, ciHpbt be augmented 
to what pn^ortion UMNi pbkse, or be 
stretched beyond what have received 
by their senses: but ^acb, dttra|fbii, and 
number, being capable of inereaie^by repe- 
tition, leave in the mind an idlsk bf s^'endfess 
room for more ; and so thwe Ideasffito'ne lead 
the mind towards the di&ngbt of mfiiiity. 


net solid (South), 
th INFTRM. V. lltoaeh}. To 

w wImb; toriiakc; (ItalnM}. 

I^BMARY. *. {btfirmerte, Ft««di}. A 
UwW'lmiqpitBl'vbere thow wbo are A A or 
JilUte, arejpMwriir takes care of. ^ 
INFI'ANI^ «. Fr.) 1 . W,di. 


neHof 
iagt 

eaab; 

, 

)mm; iMribiseit 



>t {H^fen), 8. f att> 
Cfterraiw). J. IKK. 




' Httfil of'MniM; «VjM,tr'hiwr Jltar*at^'r 

8re» aabbak^f 
ceaift koC thWit^ Jt‘ w 

lanAi.'kA#** 
oocAiiiMkl 


’a«i!|ii^1 


Jbot'be 
tbe klrndb 

f lM|MaM|KS 

eoiiss* 


WiOkOtlt I 
tneMeager to 
but on ^he tmok^ ' 


inflammation. 

The tame avt^ on ing the door, ho 

trftlie year ^^®9* of Cioottaat; members of the thA 

a Rutsmn frigate lyM ‘® eatiiiKuisbed, became strongeti a»<i 01b tO 

which, if it bad . wli<de fleet After chief commandant lie^S«fyii' Wtliout 

would have i-^u^ (jye ^as to waiting for the memhert of tte to 

the tevci^t scrutiny, ^ break the seals and op«|i the door. No woner 

be found; surmises of was the air thus admitted,^ thdn the met hegen 

SrwiS«dto^i»ai«V»>eing at ‘he boflom of to bum with great force, and presentJjr it fcurst 
■ In the month of August, in the same year, 


a fire broke out at the hemp magazine at St Pe- 
tersburgh, by which several hundred thousand 
poods of hemp and flax were consumed. The 
walls of the magazine are of brick, the floors of 
atone and the rafters and covering of irtm ; it 
stands alone on an island in the Neva, on which, 
as well as on board the ships lying in the Neva, 
no fire is permitted. In St. Petersburgb, in the 
' -same year, a fire was discovered m the vaulted 


into a flame. 

The Russian admiralty, being now fblfy COll» 
vinced of the &elf-en kindling property oft 
composition, transmitted their cxperimoilt id the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences; who appointed 
Mr. Georgi, a very learned and able adjunct of 
the academy, to make faither experiments on 
the subject. Previous to tlie i elation of these 
experiments, it is necessary to observt;, that the 
Russian fir-black is three or four times more 


iraa utieiWT wR\^\a «■* w-.w - x.t ^ i i ^ 

shop of a furriers In these shops, whiili *arc ell heavy ^ thick^ and unctuous^ than kind of 
vaults, neither fin* nor caudle is allowed, and the painter*s black which^ftetiMmans^allluen^-rAhnu 


doors of them are all of iron. At length the pro- 
babii: cause was found to be, that the furrier, tlie 
evening before the fiie, had got a roll of new 
cere-cloth (much in use here for covering of 
tables, counters, &e. being easily wiped and kept 
clean), and had left it in his vault, where it was 
found almost consumed. 


The former is gathered at Ochta, near St. Peters- 
burgh, at Mosoo, at Archangel, and other places, 
in little wooden huts, from resinous firewood, and 
the unctuous bark of birch, by meafii of an ap- 
paratus uncommonly simple, cohsistbg of pots 
without bottoms set one upon another ; and is 
sold very cheap. The famous fine Girman kien- 


In the night between the 20th and ‘21at of April rahm U called in Russia Holland’s black, lu 
1^81, a fini wa^-scoii on board the frigate Maria, what follows, when raw oil is spoken of, it is to 
which lay at anchor, with several other ships, m be understood of linseed oil or hemp oil; but 
the road offthc island of Croiistadt; the fire was, most commonly the latter. 'Fhe varnish is made 
however, soon extinguished; and, ]»y the severest of five pounds of hcmp-oil boiled with two ounces 
examination, little or nothing could be extorted and a half of m-niurii. For wrapping up the com- 
position, Mr. Georgi made use of coarse hemp- 


examination, little or nothing 
concerning the manner in which it had arisen. 

The garrison was threatened with a scrutiny Uiat 
should cost them dear ; and while they were m 
this cruel state of suspense, an ordcf came from 
the sovereign, which quieted and 

gave rise to some very «atMfi0P^ 
inents. 

It having been found, upon juiWipiikiiwma- . . . n .u* - 

tion, a. welt a. pmate iwii^rjr, tkA .Wp’. hou«» botand up >“ PX •*» procem 

calun, a but .iHiie of t 

bundle 
Mack 

ti» Ihifeidi^lbadmiralty gave o»d^ rniiOtiiia- steamed much(«^0ia< iUMi| was Vatery, and by 
in order to soa whe|lii^ >ai)|l0x^ no means i nfl ai rttw iilftea ^ ^ ^ghleen homisa^r the 


linen, and always single, never double. The im- 
pregnations and commixture;^ made in a 
large wooden bow}, in which they stood open 
till they were wrapped up in limm. 

Three pounds of Russian fir-bbek were slowly 
impregnated with five pounds of honip-oil var- 
nish ; and when the mixture had stood open, five 
hours, it was bcAmd up in linen. By this process 
it became clotted ; but Some of tlie black remained 


varnish and the fonpient4<>iiad nuxtnre 
ck, folded ufiin a matanibpniid^ brown^ 
l.kiiKlfon(itMtC. ' ' . glowing 

1 40 yonw). cf *?»<''»’' *" “ .. 




npi pne |dace booame 
,,nnd directly afterwards 
The same tiling happened 
jplai^ though other places 
‘ crept slowly around, 
^ , stinking smoke. Mr. 
out of the cbe^lpid laid 
R onliali»nd|mVetoeRt; on heio^xposed 

' to the free sdr* tlfiiri WWji »lo«v hUmiiig flame, 
^ ^ ^th ‘#<1!!^ of smoke. Not 

aftewrililfe here and there, 

keteralchapd (hama little volcano, 

t tho viq^r burst into flame. 

On his teeaMhg ^t burst into a very 

vto|eut flames 


grewtieski 
glOi^gft 

ofl|«j*#tihnQke 


f out. The. smoking and 
\ space of sif flours, and 
r cotitiuucil to glow with- 
tteurs longer. The grey eai^y 
4, weiglicd five ounces and * 


pwfocu ygiDnawiw iVit 

wilk ^feregokf , 0 Ihr as relates to the compeki^ 
le in tittaoMtiesi the enkindling did not ensud till 4ft 



INFLAMMATION. 


holUri niter Hit impregnation j tbo beat kept in- 
craastag! for three hours, and then the aeeeiision 
folknned. It is >^orthy of remark, that these cx- 
perittMliltfl tucceerU’d better on bright days than on 
aiieli ai w^re mmy , and the accenston came on 
more rapidly. 

In anotUei expertment, thice pounds of Fus- 
tian Ur-black, were tiowljr impregnated with thiec 
pounds of raw ; and the accension ensued 

after nine hoiirni ^ ^ 

Three quarters of a pound of German rahm 
were slowly impregnated with a pound and a half 
of hcmp-oil varnish. The mixture remamed 70 
hours before it came hot and reeking, it then 
gradually became hotter, and emitted a strong 
cxlialation j the cdHuvia were moist, and not in- 
damnable. The leaotion lasted 36 hours, during 
which the heat was one while stronger, and tlieii 
weaker, and at length quite ceased. 

Stove or chimney soot, mostly formed from 
birch-wood moke, was mingled with the abore- 
mentioned substances attdtM up; the compound 
vemained cold and quiet. 

Russian Rr^black, mixed witib equal parts of 
oil of turpentine, and bou^ up, exhibited not 
the least reaction or warmth.* 

Birch oil, mixed with equal parts of Rnnsian 
6r-bla0k, and bound up, began to grow warm, 
and to emit a volatile smell ; but the warmth soon 
went oft again. 

From the experiments of the admiralty and of 
htk. GeorgI, we learn, not only the decisive cer- 
tainty of the self-accension of soot and oil, when 
the two substances are mixed tinder certain 
circumstances, but also tlie following particu- 
lars; 

Of the various kinds of soot, ox, lamp-black, 


mers they are laid m a heap in a room but Uttl^. 
aired. 

In June 1781, the same thing happened at a 
wool-combcris m a manufacturing town in Ger- 
many, where a heap of wool-combings, piled up 
in a close warehouse seldom aired, took fire of 
itself. T'his wool had been by little brought into 
the warehouse; and, for want of room, piled up 
very high, and trodden down, that more might 
be added to it. That this combed wool, to which, 
as is well known, rape-oil mixed with butter is 
used in the combing, burnt of itself, was sworn 
by se\ era I witnesiscs. One of them aftirined that, 
ton yeais before, a similar fire happened among 
the flock.s of -^Wooi at a clothieris, who had put them 
into a cask, where they were rammed hard, for 
tlieir easier conveyance. This wool burnt troin 
within outwards, and became quite a coal; it 
was very certain that neither fire nor light had 
been used at the packing, consequently tec 
above fires arose from similar causes. In like 
manner, very credible cloth-workers have certi- 
fied, that, after they have brought wool that was 
become wet, and packed it close in their ware- 
house, this wool has burnt of itself ; and very se- 
nous consequences might have followed, if it had 
not been discovered in Ume. 

Nay, there are instances, though they be but 
rare, of human bodies being consumed^ by spon- 
taneous mftammation. In the Philosophical Tran- 
sactions, and in the Memoirs of the Academies of 
Paris and Copenhagen, it is related teat an Italian 
lady (Countess Cornelia Bandi) was entirely re- 
duced to ashes, except her legs ; that an Pngtish 
woman, called Grace Pitt, was almost entirely 
consumed by a spontaneous imdammation of her 
viscera; and, lastly, teat a piiest of Bergamo was 


the experiments succeeded more frequently and consumed in the same manner. These sponta- 
surely with the coarser, more unctuous, and neous inflammations have beenyattributed to the 
heavier, like Russian paintei’s black, than with abuse of spirituous liquors; hut though the 


fine light German rahm, or witli coarse chimney- 
soot. Jn regard to oils, only those experiments 
succeeded which were n^ade with drying oils, 
either raw or boiled. The projportionf of the soots 
to the oils were, in the«,facMsfttl experiments, 
very various; the with a tenth, 

a fifth, a teird, wite a4 fikewise with 

a double proportion of general, how - 


victims of intemperance arc indeed very nn- 
certainly do wit belong to that 

number. 

The l^oral nhm^^eii.aftords in- 

ftailcite of Pyrites 

air, take 

fire. in oaipk, under certain 

wmnes spontaiteom^#. hf. Du- 


a double proportion of fB.7 general, how- dtudfitefetthtM M.Du- 

ever, mwch moire de|)(emiir mix-, kammkag deimribed two infianunatlouief^ki na- 
ture, aud the mampuhdic^ add, Georgt tuie, wli|^ happened in tbonmguatet^^ JBtUst, 

often observed, on tea weatlMirii,- moist rln ihd^ I74t and 1757. liuo, 

weather tee bundles, after would huA Iked left id watery 

frequently' grow eold^again* i' 4t ^ ^ to the open air* |av« spaaka,, 

The instaaces of spbutetteous l^fiamination ' bodtes. ForthoaotlMtiiM 


The instaaces of pbuteueous t^fiamteatian 
hitherto mentioned hffe onl{^W vegetable irfre obf^od to ht d^hai 
suljstanocs; but we have ekaifiiieg'.bf the ^rno 
thing idgthe animal kiogdosi » :B«l^,ofwdbllen 


Forteua 

pehtjer. 


cloth, ^ich had not b^n 
ware^use* The same 


^,ofwdollen 

fire in tradetenen andother^''^' 

naiMwor cfota^ ^iiamiitammBtttmiiig vei^ at 

"gum, 4» 3^ -tiHsry 


ll^pis^f woollen fitotb.. 

toM! ^ io Toad, M .liio Wd 

a Hei;' ' UioM iAflamBMttow H^-fiaco ; «|| 

iMw twa^eil 

dagmdWSMflli^t wktok i* MoesHtfft, Mtdite M 
m <M liM icntltinir fro^ ^ 

of til, '4S 

■< ferowwn, .4^' 

, titki inm be ut>mnh 'W 
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eiATnraatioiit (Should be madeby dafi it not being 
advilable to carry a light into the magazines : for 
when tha fei'inentdflion is aniliciently advanced, 
the vapottrs which are disengaged by it are in an 
inflammable state^ and the approach of a light 
might, by their means, set fire to the Kubstaiioes 
from whence they proceed. Ignorance of the 
foi^^^mentioned ciTcnmstanceft, and a culpable 
negligence of those precautions which ought to 
be taken, have often caused more misfortunes 
and foss than the most contriving malice: it la 
theref(»re of great importance that these facta 
should be universally known, that public utility 
may reap from them every possible advantage.” 

lifVLawMATioir, (in vatdiclvuB ii^ammaiio^ 
*fuis, f, from injlammo^ to burn.) Phlogositt. 
A genus of diseases in the class p^rcJifia, and 
order phlegmatias of Cullen: characterized 
by redness, heat, ^ain, and tuimoui: iOn tbe 
surface of the body. There are two species t 
1. Phle^mone, known by inflammation of a 
bright red colour ; tumour pointed, tbrob« 
bin^, and tending to suppuration. S. Ery-> 
thema, which is iiiflamination of a dull red 
colour, vanishing upon pressure, spreading 
unequally, with a burning pain, ana tumour 
scarcely perceptible, ending in desquamma- 
lion, or vesLcica of tbe skin. Phlogosis 
often terminates in abscess, gangrene, or 
scirrhus. 

INFLA'MMATORY. a. (from inflame.) 
Having the power of inflaming (Pope). 

To iNFLA'TE. v. a. Latin.) 1. 

To swell with wind (Ha^). 2. To fill with 
the breath {Dryden)^ 

INFLA^TET). In botany, hollow and puifed 
or blown up jike a bladder Applied to tlie 
perianth, as in ph^salUi to HifiWOfol, as in 
caieoohtrta; to the nectir^' m 
dtum ; to the pencirp»adifrj«ei8liw 

and Coluie%j 

•'MMi V WN'k 'iwito tMOiiaatiaMb' ' ' , ' 

’ ra^USn’ION, in ontici) «a|ledL.id^ Af- 
■ * ‘ tioi of ttiteWif. 

li^ U, 
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The point of taflectuMi ie best found by tllf 
doctrine of Fluxions, after the method shewn 
by Agnesi, Binersoi^^ Hi^tton, Rowe, Simp- 
son, Vinces A verjf ingettione method 
is given by M. Carnot, at kv, of his va- 
luable iiltic ti ait on the *^i^ftliiesimal Cat- 
cuius.” ^ 

In FLECTION, in grammai^" ttio variation 
of nouns and verbs, i#thH| several cases, 
tenses, and declensions. 

In elect ion is a general name, uniler whtdk 
are comprehended both conjugation a«4 dc« 
clen6ion» 

Inflbction, also denotes a modulation 
of the voice* 

INKLE X, or inflected. In botany, bent 
upwards ai the end towards the stem. Ap- 
plied to the leaf ; and also to the calyx, when 
It means only bent inwards. (See Incurvate). 

IN FLE CTI VE. n^from infldcL) Having 
the power of hendmir (Derkam)* 

INFLEXIBI LITY, \ 

INFLE'XIBLENESSL/ ff^ fr|;lariMs.) 
1. Slifliiess s quality of reilHing flexiurq, fl. 
Obstinacy ) temper not to be Mat. 

INFLE'XIBLiL a. (French; 

Latin.) 1. Not to be bent or inenrvated 
(JBrowq). 2. Not to be prevailed on ; im- 
moveable (//ddtW), 3. Notto bechsmi^ 

or altered {ff' atta)* 

lx\ FLEXIBLY, ad, (from if^nUfh*) In- 
exorably; invariably {Locke). 

JbINFLrCf, v.a, {infiigo^ i*»/9tclirs, Lat. 
iftfiiger^ French.) To put in ^ci or impose 
as a punishinent {Temple). 

INFLrClER. s. (from iftfUeL) He who 
punishes (Government of the Tongue,) 

INFLECTION, s (from infkH.) I. The 
act of usings punishments 2. I'he 

punishment imposed (Hogera), 

INFLl'CTIVE, 0* French, from 

Ruuishment. 

INFLORBppli^ii, 14 .botany^ manner 
of flower|«tf^l^d|am 9 U 0 fiorea pttduneuh 
plantaa ^ ^ j The Various mode# in 

which ate fikitened to Ahe phmt by 

These iirei 1. Spadix. 
dMd, 4. Spilce. 5. Ament. 
VCorljffmb. 8. Raceme. 2* 
U* Fascicle. 12. 
. Whorl (verticillus). 
x^|icplaliied id Uie^r proper 


eJitO 

4ncvd, 



(Maewee, French; in- 
rlwtiho celestial aspects 
rlil bodies and aflairs 
power; power of di- 
^ (Sidnep, Jtterhury). 
7n. a. (from the noun.) 
^Jdirective or impulsive 
,10 an} purpose (Aeicisw). 

v{fiuenc€.\ 1^- 
M or power {OlanviUe), . 

^ , L Ita^^ao 

0amc4'^hl«^e it was sttpposrf ^lm pro- 
dnmAl^ d peculiar influence of the stars or 
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tiieatiiHHri^ere). A species of Catarrh. (See 
^ Cmlagione). 

«* (^^ttjriir, Latin.) 1« Act of 
any tiling (Ae^). 2. Infusion i 
introim»ion {aml€), 3* Influence; power: 
not in use (Bmrny^ 

INFLC'XiePS. fl. (from ii^ua;.) Influ- 
entitle not used (Aow#/). 

n INFO m e. a. {in and foU.) To in- 
valves tOanarfop; to enclose with involu- 
iiom 

To lM^>XIAfE. V. e. (cn and/o/tunt, Lai.) 
To cover with leaves {Hawol). 

2is INFO'EM. r. a. {informot Latin.) 1. 
To animate; to actuate by vital powers 
iDrjfdm). 8. To instruct; to supply with 
new knowledge; to acquaint (Ciarendan). 
3. To offer an accusation to a magistrate. 

To INFO'RM. o. a. To give intelligence 
{Shakspeifre)* ^ " 

IN FORMA PAUPfiRiR When any man 
who has a just cause of suit, either in chan- 
cerv or any of the ^ur ts of common law, 
will come before Ale lord keeper, master of 
the rolls, either of U&e chief justices, or 
chief baron, and make oath, that he is not 
worth fivepound^ his debts paid ; either of 
the said juoges will, in his own proper court, 
admit him to sue in forma pauper or as a 
poor man, and he shall have counsel, clerk, 
sir4ttorney assigned him, to do his business, 
without paying any fees. 

INFO'RMAL. a. (from inform,) Irregu- 
lar; not competent (Shakspeare), 

INFO RMANT, s. (French.) il One who 
gives information or instruction (/IT atto), 8. 
One who exhibits an accusation. 

INFORMATION, s. (iftformatio, Latin.) 
1. Intelligence given; instruction (.SibiiRi). 8. 
Charge or accusation exhibited. 3. The 
act of informing or accusing^ 

INFORM A^OK, be defined 

an accusation of against 

a person for some eswillVil It dif- 

fers principally from mn Iwltelwleirt; in this, 
that an inaietment It an deciuiiRon^and by 
the oath of twelve men, but - 

as only the allegation of tiipil|^3k)ee^ ex- 
hibits if. inhirmations kinds i 

first, those which are pkvffy at ti^ intt of 
the kipig, and partly M tbd Mfl| of MbuhiFet, 
aidi secmully, Kidi^ as V^f^eauuiie 

oftbekingt the former 
vpM pew statutes, whf ~ " 
on gonviction of the oH 
th^liseilf the king, aiMl 
of the MFoimor, and m a 
or 

1} hu 

7, liU vnn iiaiiidMif 

;«iienl( ‘ 

-i j» the 

Monofejl^ 
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office, under the express fiirectfon of the' ' 
court. And when an infortiuticHlb filet in 
either of these ways, it most be tried by a 
petit jury of the county where the oSeiwe 
arises; after which, if the defendant be 
found guilty, he must resort to the Court of 
King’s Bench for bis punishment. Common 
informers, by 18 Bligabeth, c. 5, are to pay 
costs in case of failure of suit upon informa- 
tions, unless the judge certifies that there 
was a reasonable cause of proceeding. 

INFO'RMER. s. (from inform.) 1. One 
who gives instruction or intelligence {Swift), 

8 One who discovers offenders to the ma- 
gistrate {L^EHrange), 
iNvoaMERs among the Greeks were calico 
{optophanUo), 

INFORMES STK 1 .I.JB, in astronomy, are 
such stars as have not yet been reduced into 
any Constellation ; otherwise called opormdeB^. 
Hevelius and others of the moderns have 
reduced many of the sporades into new con- 
stellations. 

lNFORMlDABLE.a. {in nn^formidWilio,) 
Latin.) Not to he feared ; not to be dreaded. 

INPO'RMITY. s. (from ta/araits, Latin.) 
Shapelessness (Broim). 

INFU'RMOCS.a. (iir/omis, Latin.) Shape- 
less; of no regular figure (Brown). 

INFO'RTUN ATE. a.(Iq/brm»a<»s, Latin.) 
Unhappy {Bacon), 

To INFRA'CT. v, a, {infraetus^ Latin.) 
To break (2'Aomsort). 

INFRA'CTION. o. {infraction Latin.) The 
act of breaking; breach ; violation (/Fia/lrr). 

INFRA NGIBLE, a. {in and frangible,) 
Not to be broken {Chepne), 
isvnswmvr, #. {mfrequentian Utin.) 
Uimommoimostf rarity {Broome), 
LNFHW<|UBNT. (MrofuenB^ Latin.) 

9fV INPMIIiOAjni. *•'«• lAd jNiMm, 
La^y ^|lralk,.W«»kecw 

1. vT<i» tMsIbi to towik lam «r eMrtnuEto 
To dMtroy t ' to lUi^er 

* iisfimmwuioaiiootow. 



only cwriaim %'S tt'l* 
iitu ([ttampl'w a eivtl,N>oei!i. ' Immina- 
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- INPUSCA'IION. *. (infiactm, Latin.) 
^ewt of dareenii^ or blackening. 

JV INFU'SB. «. n. ^iHfitter, Fr. ;«/«*«», 
latiii.) I. To pour in; to instil (DerUiam)^ 
S. To pour into the mind ; to inspire (Swift). 
3. To ftteep in any liquor with a gentle heat 
{Bacon), 4. To make an infusion with any 
ingredient] not used (Bacon). 5* To inspire 
with : not used (Shakspeare). 

» IIMFU^SIBLE. If. (from iif/i/scO Possi- 
ble to be infused (Hammond). 2. Incapa- 
ble of dissolution; not fusible ; not to be 
melted (Brown), 

INFU SING. (Infasio.) In medicine, a 
process that consists in pouring water of 
any required degree of temperature on such 
substances as have a loose texture, as thin 
bark, wood in shavings, or small pieces, 
leaves, dowers, &c. and suffering it to stand 
a certain time. The liquor obtained by the 
above process is called an infusion. 

INFU'SION. s. (tff/fistnii, French; infusio^ 
Latin.) 1 . The act of pouring in ; instilla- 
tion (Addison). 2. The act of pouring into 
the mind ; inspiration (Hooker). 3. Sugges- 
tion; whisper (Swift^. 4. The act of steep- 
ing any thing m moisture without boiling 
{Bac.) 5. 1 he liquoi made by infusion (Bac.) 

Infu'sion, in pharmacy, that operation 
by which the virtues of plants, roots, &c. 
are drawn out, by steeping them only in 
some convenient menstruum, and this is em- 
ployed on bodies of a laxer texture than 
those which require decoction, and whose 
pacts are so volatile as not to admit of boil- 
ing, without hazard of their active proper- 
ties being dissipated. . 

Water, the direct 
tails, extracts readily the 
parts of vegetables* It* aelloii,.niN^ver, ia 
not UmiteiLto these: the 
principles bohi& in in- 
timate blibuded with the saline, 

asi^to .be, In great pait with 

themi.aome of the ret^ona eatheitics, and 
nnilhfdhe anmiatie herbs^ai wdRas bitters 
aad'nltrisigettts, yield to the water g|eaie*t 
— ^ elilte andmedicinaJvirtue* 

Mf the pureesiei^aj offs and odorous 
vegetables, separated from the 
water imoibes'a'pfrtbf the 
aii^ by adiiiictjire of 

lMirite4ly,A il' <w lHSg w#iM of them 

Aft loMi itf'fluiiitji the 

ftctite ef the vater, but ittA’ 
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extracted from most Yegetabk$ by 
and oils and resins made soluble in water by 
the artificial admixture of Mmy partake of 
this property of pure guma/pOii^,, dissoluble 
without saturatioih' ( Ibltdfy see P ha r4 

MAC Vi) ^ ^ 

Wc shall here merely ndUnt&al the chief 
preparations under tfefis hcMdflNIifbliow: 

Infttsum Cat'cchu. A vOry^liWftil flidde of 
exhibiting the catechu in fiMiWliSdrrhcea^ 
dysentery, fluor nlbus, and fUffOxatifflt:' ef 
the stomach. It may be given to chil- 
dren ^Aheli they refuse the more nauseous 
remedies. 

/. Genii anee ComposHum. A very useful 
tonic and stomachic bitter, to which other 
medicines may be added to answer particu- 
lar indications. In cardialgia, arising front 
relaxation of the vessels separating the gas- 
ti ic juice ; in cases Where there is a want of 
appetite and a deficiency of bile, it may he 
given with advantage, and in alf cases where 
stomachic tonics arc indicated. 

I. Rhcf. A very mild preparation of 
rhubarb, which may be exhibited with suc- 
cess as a purgative lo the delicate, and those 
whose bowels are easily acted on. 

/. Rosw. A most useful medicine* As a 
common drink it cures scarlatina in chil- 
dren, proving antis^tic and gently aperient. 

/. benntp. A useful vehicle for other pur- 
gative medicines. To these, which have been 
long established, the new London Pharma- 
copoeia has added, 

/. Anthenisdis — Armor ados eomp.'^Au-> 
rantU comp.^Calumbm — Carpopkplli — Ces- 
cariUm — Cinchonas Caspariof — VigUalis^ 
Lini — Qudasice^iimarouOof — Tabaci. 

INFU'SIVE. a* (from infuse.) Having 
the power of infusion, or being infused 
{Thomson). 

INFUSO'IUA^''^l$^Uooiogy, an order of 
the class veriijliOl*^ coniiitiu of minute, sim- 
ple animalOulOif^iddoin vinble to the naked 
eye. See t 

lN04KNA'tlOj»f« *. {ingmnofrt, Italian.) 
Cheat|ii|i||^^ d^eption ; Juggle i delusion ; 
impoimte)iM la use iJBrown). 

{in and gde.) Entrance s 

passage ^ 

a town in Essex, with a 
maskei’^Wedimidaysr ft if 23 miles N. E. 

adhering.} 

Thea^ofgOfM^Jat^ havvest (Exodus). 

signifies a 

meadow, Sakoa ms (Gibson). 

iN0EL$l|Bmi| a town of Germany, in 
the ptiatiaaie of w Bbine, remarkable for 
having bfea llie residence of the empe- 
ror I^iealepi Ylbgglvar Sel va, on an eminence 

J'on. 8. 15. L. 

La*. 40. 

3 ro.,l»lS»Ti)tINATE. 11. n. (jingemmo, Lai^ 
To ddlidOsi to repeat (Clarendon). v • 
iNSfimNA^ION. s. (m and gemhifWs, 
liatirff',ltOpotition ; redupheaUoa, 
IN^lBRABLE. a. (in and gmrafe.) 

If 
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Not to be produced or brought into being 

iNGE'NERATE. \ii> (ingeneratus, La- 

INGB'NERATEO. / tin.) l.Inborni in- 
natc ; inbred otion)* 9. Unbegotten. {Bro,) 

INGE'NIOUP. (higeniosus^ Latin.) K 
Witty f inventitc ; possessed of genius. (5/r.) 

Mental ; intellectual : not in use. (Shak.) 

INGE'NIOUSLY. ad, (from ingenious.) 
Wittily; subtilely (Temple). 

INGE'NIOUSNESS. s. (from ingenious.) 
Wittiness; subtilty ; strength of geaius.(i9o^.) 

INGE'NITE. a, (titgentViis, Lat.) Innate ; 
inborn; native; ingcncratc (South). 

INGENU'ITY. s. (from ingenuous.) 1. 
Openness; fairness; candour; freedom firom 
dissimulation (IVotton, Donne). 2. (from 
it^eniom^ Wit; invention; genius; sub- 
tilty ; acuteness (South). 

INGE'NUOUS. a. (ingenuus^ Latin.) 1. 
Open; fair; candid ; generous ; noble. (Loc.) 
S. Freeborn; not of servile extraction (King 
Charles). 

INGENUOUSLY, ud. Openly; fairly; 
candidly; generously (Dr^drn). 

INGENUOUSNESS, r. (from ingenuous.) 
Openness ; fairness ; candour. ' 

TNGENY. t. (ingeidum^ Latin.) Genius ; 
mii not in use (Bople), 

To INGE'ST. V. a. (ingesius, LatiuA To 
throw into the stomach (Brown). 

INGE STION, r. (from ingest.) The act 
of throwing into the stomach (Barvep). 

INGLO'nlOUS. a. (inglorius^ Lat.) Void 
of honour ; mean ; without glory (ffowel). 

INGLOaiOUSLY. ad. With ignominy; 
with want of glory (Pope), 

INGOLSTADT, a handsome town of Ger- 
many, ill Bavaria, with a famous university, 
md a tine church. It is seated on the Da- 
nube. Lat. 4S. 46. N. LomlUlO. £. 

IN GOT, in the arts^ is t small bar of metal 
made of a certain form ultsiae, by casting 
it in hollowed iron or bsMH jjdntes, called in- 
got moulds. The term is applied to 

the small bars of gold and idiver, intended 
either for coming or exportation to foreign 
countries. . s. . 

To INGRATF. v.a, (in and gr^,) f*To 
propagate trees by inctsion (MatpJ* /B, To 
plant the sprig of one tran in the Jn>ek of 
another. See Graptino^ S«.Taf|i^aay 
thing not native (J/ilion). deep ; 

to settle (Hooker). . 

INGRA'FTMENT. s. I. 

The net of ingrafting. 'tih'r Tin ’jprig in- 
grafted. % 

INGRAHDEf a town of Fi^ce, in ^e de- 
partment of mym and Loire, seated On the 
Loire. LaLdt^fSn^N. Lon.0.86.W. 
I'NGRAVB^ k 1 d. (/ngrtffns, Latnt} I,. 

Ungrateful; pntlmiih.. 
nimuig to thtmfihe.(BskB.} 
^ ITB. 0. tf . {in lijid gratia, 
i in fatroui^i to reconumsad to 


f«,'!lpK0VA'' 
La.thl.)' ir 

I Wgm* 
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Ingratitude can neither be termed an u£, 
fection, nor a disposition. It is then^atit# 
of a virtue, which a feeling heart plam 
among the first of obligations. It Is an in- 
sensibility to benefits received, cither aris- 
ing from stupidity, culpable inattention, or 
innate pride, that annihilates the idea of 
a favour, and considers every service ren- 
dered as the discharge of a debt. Out of the 
many instances of ingratitude which the 
pages of history present to our view, we 
select the two following: 

1 . Humphrey Bannister and his father were 
both servants to and raised by the Duke of 
Buckingham ; who being driven to abscond, 
by an unfortunate accident befalling the 
army he had raised against the usurper Ri- 
chard in. he without footman or page re- 
tired to Bannister's house, near Shrew^ury, 
as to a place where he had all the reason m 
the world to expect security. Bannister, 
however, upon the king's proclamation pro- 
mising lOOOl. reward to him that should ap- 
prehend the duke, betrayed his master to 
John Merton, high' sheriff of Shropshire, 
who sent him under a strong guard to Salis- 
bury, where the king then was, and there 
in the market-place the duke was beheaded. 
But divine vengeance pursued the traitor 
Bannister; for, demanding the lOOOl. that 
was the price of his master’s blood, King 
Richard refused to pay it him, saving, He 
that would be false to so gooa a master 
ought not to be encouraged.” He was af- 
terwards hanged for manslaughter, his ddest 
son ran mao and died in a hogirsty, his se- 
cond became deformed and lame, and his 
third son Wrnf dl^wncd in a small puddle of 
water* HW eMesi daughter was got with 
child by euie wf Ittf car&m, and his second 
was teiae;) with a teprosy wbmofahe died. 

filthy Bvo. vol. I, 

^ a. Basiliuu Vieeflio the emperor, exercis- 
ing hiioielf In hunllsig, a sport he took 
great delight in, a great stag rpnntng ftiri- 
ousiy Bgiuniilt him, fastened one ^ the 
branches of his boaiis in the emperors 

S irdle, and, palRiig him from his horse# 
rag^ him a good distance, to the immi- 
nent danger of Sis life; which a gcnttemdn 
of his retinue perceiving, dre# his swoM 
and eht the emperor’s giille asunder, A 
disengaged' him from the 
dir no hurt to his person. ButMMtjfipiliit 
rewaM he had for jhis pains,, 
fenced tolomdiitMadfoi^ 
so nciir^lhend#Wtte 



iiSNwh; 
jmtt of a 
materials 



(ingratiis^, Enmch^ 
* iiGdn of evil fair 


firnd death aceordiaKlY 

INGRE’DUENT* 
ingredi^, Lafln;} 
hoifi coswisting 
(Mutopi). 

VNG|ISSS. t. (hMrressiif»I«at.) Ejalrance; 
povhef/mbntraau^i (dlrlmtii.) 

aatrpnom^ the sun’s en- 
jerhpin of one pf the four 
JM uf jpectally AriesV 
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rNGRESSrON. 8. OngreBsto. Latin.) The 
Act of catering; ealrancc. 

rNGRIA, a province of the Russian em- 
pire, which now forma the government of 
St. Peteraburgh. Itiabounded on the nortli 
by the river Neva, and the gulph of Finland ; 
on the cast and south by the government ot 
Rovogorod, and on the west by that of Li- 
vonia. It is about ISO miles long, and 50 
broad. 1 he czar Peter the Great wrested it 
from the Swedes, and it was confirmed to 
him by the treaty of Nyatadt in 17^1. At 
this time, the inhabitanla of the flat country 
were a Finnish people, but little different 
from the Fins of Carelia as to their language 
and manners. They were called Ischorki, 
and Ischortz, from the river Jschofa, which 
runs into the Neva. Ingria did not retain 
its ancient Swedish privileges : on the con- 
trary, Peter made a present of one part of 
the Ischortzi to certan Russian nobles; who, 
on their side, were obliged to people the 
less cultivated cantons of liigria with colo- 
nies of Russians from their estates; and 
thence it is that we often see a village of 
Russians surrounded by villages of Fins. 
Ihcsc Ischortzi have long followed agricul- 
ture. Their economy is an ill-chosen mean 
between that of the Russians and that of the 
Fins. They assemble in small vill^es, of 
five or ten farms each ; and live miserably 
in small dirty huts. Iheir household furni- 
ture indicates the greatest penury ; and their 
manner of living is squalid and disgusting. 
Notwithstanding the land that each family 
occupies is of tolerable eatent, their ^ri- 
culture and cattle are 
inclination to idlenan leads 

them often to sell 

com they ha^e satcJl ftc fields. 

The money wWclh 

der in a diort time, smS aishtbiit redoced to 
the most deplorable , 
PNGUINAI. e. (fimeSel, Fre^; fagwen, 
Latin,) SclongingtJthe groin 
ftjNfiUXf. e. e. ^toand h To 

fWaflAfr up in a vart.^ofundity {HUton). 
a into a gulf (fewiserd). 

^rLFHi;s, abb^ofCroyland, m^e 
centurju was ihjcieat favour with 
Jie tcbuilthismo- 
obwimd'^for^ttiimy prlvdege^ 

Oxford in 18M. 

ft. 

fwifo, latin.) 

Not percemBjnnolMe iSrtwn). 

Utin.) Vvr 

dtilfidi imnetir, on^t, 

INHA'B1T.>, A. To 

dnwiki to boMu t4« 

iNl^^rrABLS. a. (lifobi 
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pable of affording habitation (Loefte), 
(inhabttaMr, French.) Incapable of inhabi- 
tants; uniniiabitable: notinuse. 

INHA'BITANCE. s. (from inkabil.) Rc- 
sideuoo ot (Uvellers (Gflftfw). 

IN HA' BIT \NT. s. (fhm iiihaUt) Dwel- 
ler ; one that lives in a place (Abbot)* 

INH VBITA'TION. ?. (from ) 1. 

Abode: place of dwelling (MiUon)* 2. The 
act of inhabiting or planting with dwellings; 
slate of being innabited ( Haleigh)* 3. Quaii • 
tity of inhabitants (Hrovsn)^ 

INI! A'lUTKR. s. (.from inhabit.) One that 
inhabits ; a dweller (drown). 

To INHA'LR. V. a. (inhalo, Latin.) To 
draw in with air? to inspire (Arbuthnot). 

INHA'LER, a machine used for sleaming 
the lungs w^ith the vapour of hot water, 
for the cure of a cough, cold, intiained 
throat, drc. 

INHARMO'NIOUS. a, (in nnd harmonious,) 
Unmusical; not sweet of solliid (Felton). 

To INHE^RE. V. n. (iakiereo, Latin.) To 
exist in something else (Donne). 

INHERENT, a. (inherent^ French; in* 
hwrem. Lathi.) 1. Existing in something 
else, so as to be inseparable from it. (Shako,) 
2. Katurallv conjoined ; innate ; inborn. (5W.) 

rolNHF/RIT. v.a, (enheriter, French.) 
1 . To receive or possess by inheritance (Ad- 
dison), 2. To possess; to obtain possession 
of (Skakspeare). 

INHE RITABLE, a. (from inherit,) Trans- 
missible by inheritance ; obtainable by suc- 
cession (farm). 

INHE RITANCE.*, (from inherU.) 1. Pa- 
trimony; hereditary possession (MUton). 2. 
The reception of possession by hereditary 
right (L'oeke), 3. Possession (Shakspeare)* 

Ikhe'jiitancs, in law, is a perpetuity 
in lands or tenements to a man and his heirs ; 
and the word inheritance is not only intended 
where a man' bis lands or tenements by de- 
scent; but dhm every fee-simple, or fee-tall, 
which a peCsOn bat by purchase, may be said 
to be w mheritance, because his heirs may 
inheriPt " (See Descent). 

INl^ltlTOR. s.(from inherit.) An heir ; 
one silm receives by succession (6acon). 

INSK'ltlTEF^S. #f (from inheritor.) An 
heiresil ( I woman that inheriti (Bacon). 

}N9VftlT&IX,) s. (from inheritor.) An 

T. 

{.SkaktpeBre). 

INBSil&Kf t. (fotani., Latin.) Inlwr. 
«w»f tlw «yip f mating in »ometl»ng el»e. 

n> IlfflflIW #-«. (^MObeo, Latin; ^ 
her, I* restrain; to hinder; 

IwJt {Bentm- 8- Topro- 
I {Clarendon). . . . 

ri0N. f. (inhibiito^ Latin.) 1. 

embargo (Gor.ofthe Ton^aA)* 
m writ to forbid a judge 
iCeeding in the cause depending 

to conlainWltidf 

Y* 



torj^tofoA- 
htbtfi • " 
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INHO'fePITABLE. a, (in and hotpitable.) 
Affording no kindness or entertainment to 
strangers (Drgden). 

INHO'SPITABiy. ad (from inJmpitable,) 
Unkindly to stranj^ei s {Jlillon). 

INHO SPITABLENESS.l s. {inhospUalHi, 

INHO'SPITALITY. / French.) Want 
of hospitalityj want of courlcsy to 8trani?er^. 

INHU'MAlf. tf. (inhumain^ Wench; 
manutt^ Latin.) Barbarous; savage; cruel 
{Jtfrrburp). 

IMJUMA'NITY, #. (inhumamit\ French.) 
Ciuelty 5 savagencss ; barbarity (fC. Charles). 

INHU'MAMLY. ad. (from inhuman.) Sa- 
vagely ; cruelly ; barbarously {Swift), 

To rNHUMATE."! r.a.{inhumer,h'renc\\.) 

To INHU'ME. J To bury ; to inter 
{Pope). 

INHU'MATION, in chemistry, a mclliod 
of digesting subslanccs by burying the vessel 
which contains them in hoise-dung, or in 
dry sandy earth exposed to the sun. 

To INJF/CT. V. a. (i/yettus. Lathi.) 1 . To 
throw in; to dart in (Glanviile). 2. To 
throw up; to cast up (Pope). 

INJE'CTION. s. {injection Latin.) The 
act of casting in {Boyle). 

Inje'ction* (from injicio^ to vast or 
throw info), any medicine made to be in- 
jected by a syringe, pipe, or other instill- 
ment, into any part of the body. 

Iniiction, ill anatomy, a mode by winch ana- 
tomical subjects are preserved from dc<*ay, and 
their parts exhibited lor the purposes of U^usiia- 
tion. This art is ti<i less woitli cultivating amongst 
scientific vetenuarians than amongst those of the 
medical profcs&ioii, as it applies to the cure of 
h uman diseases. I nj ected preparations arc cither 
those of sound or of morbid parts. The former are 
of gicat use to the anatomical student, by show- 
ing the course of the arteries, veins, lymphatics, 
&e. in their natural state; and the latter are 
still more important, os they ciHibte us to judge 
of the chmges which diflTcreut parts of an animal 
undergo in a state of disease, and thus direct us 
to the proper method of cure. In every view, 
indeed, the art of making anatomical prepam- 
tions, by injection is of importance, and Aerc- 
foie we shall briefly avail oui selves/^ in this arti- 
cle, of snch iiistruQtiofis as the best writers aflbrd 
on the hubjecl. 

'"There are two modes Cf preserving anatomicnl 
subjects from putn^factnm and ^Uie injuries of 
thfw, so AS to exhibit the different parts Of the 
animal body eithoi in thek natuml or diseased 
stafe. These are either preserved Uf ^diy nr a 
wet state, t. e. immersea m atdfsit Mrlli 
. CMrlee^Boll, m his System 0f)QihieGtions, 
gives the fbllowipg useful directions dp A® wde 
of making aiif preparations by ii^ectkm : 

To Bell, ** who are ponn- 

mencing Uw4f small subjects will be 

foiiiid the ipoet eintehient, being more ea% 
managed, and to embarrass the student* 

with ih\ien corfpwiv Besides, bis vU^ws at Ijirpt 
Should not be *b Jlltanedia^iy directed to 

; bil^pbjoctfOlioaWltWiieT^ to ac(|uira ge- 
n<»ral JouPS subjects. av<i 

likowhie nmcb l^er for (2 ipnean foe tho' 
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managfd, but, uliat js of slore coi»equen«<'. 
tbpir blood-\t bsi’ls have an elasticity and stlrength 
which cniiblcs them to bear the psish of the in** 
jcctionbettei, and, by a kmd of clastic resist- 
ance, to give warning of the danger of ruptur- 
ing tiieir coats ; while, in old bodies, the pistcm 
of tlic syiinge go€*« easily down so far, stops, and, 
if lorccd, mostpiobably bursts the vessels, driv- 
ing the injection amongst the muscles, and giving 
much trouble m the dissection. When any of the 
trunks burst lu this way, the tension being taken 
off, their ooaii- contract upon the waim injection, 
and they reinain half filled. 

In old age, this want of pliancy becomes 
\cry remarkable ^'he^e is often a kind of stifl- 
iiess and iigidity, as if the coats of the vessels 
w cre corrugated . ’ ’ 

If the mure com sc of the vessels be to be ascer- 
tained Dv course of in)ection,thc sort employed or 
the means of using «t »9 not of much eonse- 
quonce } but if the ve^.sels be to be injected mi- 
nutely, the subject should be fii^'t heated in warm 
w.iler, or the application of strain ti> its suifacc. 
The vessels themselves should be hcatcil at the 
same time, so that the mattci of injection may 
not be chilled m its passage. 

The coininoli piact»0(5 in injecting the great 
\essels, Is to inject first, e(junl parts nl white 
and brown spirit varnish, coloured with the same 
paint tliat IS used for the coaisc or wax injection ; 
and this fine vainisb injection, being model ately 
heated, and Unown in before the wax injection, 
clears its way, and moderately heats the vessels, 
so that they do not readily cool or retard the wax 
iiijeciioii which is to follow. But, when using 
minute miectioii (which is size coloured with ver- 
milion), for the jmrpose of demonstrating the 
mmutc V(*sscls, although the hanl injection ia 
thrown into the vessels after it, simply to stop 
Uie regurgitation of the warm and liquid sixc, 
and to retain it in thu minutest extremities of tlie 
vessels, yet itJnfeUiWy happens Uiat the wax in- 
jection runs more mimitety in this way than in 
any other* ’ This behirtkc esse, it will he found, 
in all cases, to he# better method to use paint- 
ers»s sixe, ci^oiived with' vermilion, and heated, 
but not so much all to cHsp the vessels ; and to 
throw it in betotp the course of injection. It is the 
least expensive, roiis more minutely, gives al- 
ways a chance for beautiful specimens of minute 
injection, and can be pushed to any quantity, 
even till the skin of the timb becomes quite tenie, 
witliout rupturing the vessels, or toose vessels at' 
least by which the coarse iigeetion can escape. 
By this means the vessels are dilated, toe Umb ^ 
made warm and moist, and the wax iqjec^bn^ 
flows easily into the ..attOriet* whilst the 
escapes with the slighh^ pressure into toe 
lar texture. * , 

** There^irf sUU other things” obaeryto.iMA?^ 
Bell, which require atteiitioii;, irm» toe hf 

all collateral \ esjtds that may ho^'^ be^ 
and the fixing of toe tube scciirdly w 
of,the new*!' Wlien the 

dii«AiiitoW*»veMel,1t<»itil»tber 

by > siaylekMt. without • 

' «my thwtay ^ iitltation.' ijim firmly, 
-of cutting-jibe ebaii of the iVesstofev^^Thcreforc, 
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k«ot is tightcnfHl) jitid the mouth of the artery 
drawn up upon the ban el of the tube. 

" The coarsie injeetton is composed of the fol- 
lowing ingredients: bees* wax, six ounces, resin, 
eight ounces; turpentine varnish, six ounces. 
1 he wax and r^m give hardness and consistency, 
nnd the varnish is added to give it plianc3'. 
These colours are generally used : vermilion, 
kmg*s yellow, flake w.iite, smalt, verditer, ver- 
digrease, lamp-black. They should be mixed 
with the turpentine varnish, and then added to 
the wax when itulltd; and, should there be oc- 
casion to melt the ii\)cctiun a second time, the 
heat must be cautiously applied, lest the colours 
should be burnt and destroyed. I'lic injection 
should not be thrown into the vc.sscls while too 
warm, lor it will hurt their coats I’he degree 
of heat should be such that the finger can be al- 
lowed to remain in it for a little wKule A coarser 
eoinposition can he made with tallow, wa\, spiiit 
of tuipentme, and oil, coloured with the coarser 
paints ; or, simply, tallow and red lead, when 
tiic pai ts arc not to be preserved : and, for mi- 
nute inHction, turpentine, coloured with ver- 
iniiion (which Haller pivferred to all other in- 
jeetio iS for running mimilelv and without extia- 
vasai on) , painters’ si/c, coloured with any of 
Hi( above paints, or equal parts of blown and 
white sp rfC varnish. 

“ When delicate membranes are to be injected 
either witit quicksilver or with fine si/e, instead 
of tying ail the vessels by winch the fluid may 
escape, I hav e found it nei cssary only to sear 
the hedg s of the membrane with a heated non • 
or, after having fixed the tubes. iJie cominuii 
method is to dry th<‘ hedges all round, while the 
middle pait is kept soft and moist. When li is 
Ji qiiircd to demonstrate the vascularitv of a part 
where there is no opportunity of iiyectmg it, 
if membranous, the > load^llk<|tv ho detained in 
^ quickly di;y|||||f^>And\voin it. 
I he blood, when extrvrai«M, nr when (as lu 
the pUe») preternatiu?li|F^<iMl«filt«d Jn vessels, 
may, he, coagulated of alum: or 


blo^ in inflamed 
distiUed yinegan 


^ be coagulated by 
^ «i|taaices, or in pre- 

parktions of the laetealsi natural fluids may 

he tfoagul^ and praaerved by idunging them 
suddenly ittio strong 

body which it is 

gnpessible to keqci for any time m their Original 
OQAIlty, and these the most delicate and interest- 
ilig{ ns the organs of this seaises, and all minute 
V’jilj^OUs parts, the villi of the intestines, tlie cora- 
•,^|Wlw^^anatos[|y o^ insects, the incubated egg, 
Tno rOady ,4dm0i>^tration of such delicate 
Mil the foeifo tutgect is the truest test of the 
of the practical anatomist; for there is 


M. Chaussier communicated te the Sooictyof 
Medicine at Pans, a new metliod of picserving 
animal substances. After having enumerated th e 
diflcreut methods emptoyed for that purpose, ho 
points out their defects and insufHciency. For 
preparing paichmant, the skins ore macerated m 
water, disengaging from them tha^anctuous par- 
ticles, and disvulving likewise a gpt of the mu- 
cilage, so that notliing remains tlic fibrou«i 
part. For tanning, the hides are put into Iime- 
w'atcr, sulphuric aeid, or into a solution of al- 
kali, and after wauls exposed to the action of the 
tannin or tanning piinciple. For preserving the 
anatomical preparations, they aie generally put 
into alkohol, winch dries them up, and entirely 
changes their proper form ; and though they aro 
in this way picsorvcd from putrefaction, yet 
they do not remain untouched by the insccis. 
The carboiiat of surla, and the sulphat of iron, 
W'hich are also used for keeping off putrefaction 
from animal substances, render them soluble iti 
water, by combining themselves with the unctu- 
ous particles, and forming a soap with tiiem, 
whereby the size and form of the preparations 
arc considerably altered. In order to avoid all 
these mconveniencies, M. Chaussier suffers the 
part intended for piescrvation to be macerated 
during a longer or shorter time, from three to 
tight or ten days, according to their respective 
size, in a solution of oxygenated muriat of mer- 
cury in distilled watt'r. This liquor being al- 
ways kept in a perfect state of saturation, by 
adding, from time to time*, fresh muriat of mer- 
cury for that which is decomposed, imparts a 
great solidity to the parts impregnated witli it, 
by giving consistency to the gelatinous parts, 
without changing then size and form ; and, witeu 
exposed to the air for some time, they arc secure 
fiom corruption and insects. It is through the 
medium of this mode of preparation that M. 
Chaussier has made several interesting observa- 
tions on the structure of th i brain, and particu- 
larly on the spinal marrow; for he discovered 
that this part, after being deprived of its pia 
mater, is composed of six very distinct bundles : 
further, that all the nerves whicli arise from this 
part of the brain ate by no means simple pro- 
ductions of its fihres, but that they aro inserted 
in It like hairs, Jby means of bulb- which adhere 
to the medulla by several small roots ; and, when 
these nerves are pulled out, a double row of 
sma^ regular holes will appear to the eye, into 
which the bulbs are implanted. A portion of 
brain, presented to the society by the inventor 
of tins method, bad ihe ifolidity of wood, witliout 
the least change in its natorali'size and foim; 
another brain and spinal marrow, prepared m 




I'ii j----—. w., ,ur Liivre i^f Hie sania 4i*tin®tly Sbowtd the holes 

li^lfcacy and nicety required in exposing into wJdch^eniirw# 'were ingrafted. The ccle- 
and more reakbeneflt to be derived braM made also use of a liquor and of 

I.:-. ^ . . .. iiyecti<^'e,foi ttl^rye bis excellent anatomical 

preparotidny, by means of which he had suc- 
ceeded in preserving tlie body of his owiidaug i- 
ter in tlie colour of life and freshneit of youth. 
This l^umr, wfoch he always kept as » mystery, 
seema fo be, the same with that of 
Qtti^ UnUt something analogous. 

it likewise made 
by^ degrees as haid as 
me^OOagulated by it, and 
pnt'^fofo it, became opake and white , tm brain 
obfollitd in it a caseous and solid consUtency. 
fmr <?<donring the injections, 
take madder or cinnabar 5 but never W make 


then in making rtie ihore lasting pre- 
minute structure of many of these 
unravelled under 
looser, and floating membranes 
«8pUy j out of the water, 

they tmUaihwd giid-wttdiiting^^^ 

In such mvoe^atioM, I Ime# found, nothing of 

> dfld retidoed, 
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th€ift af wax, or aoy other unctuous matter, but 
of a muclUigmous soluuon, as the solution of 
ichtbyocoUa, or i&ingUss. After liavjug injected 
the parts, he directs them to be put into a solu- 
tion of oxygenated miinat of mercury, where tiic 
matter for injecting concretes, and becomes 
Boli^ For preserving whole bodies, it is neces- 
sary to make openings into the great cavities, 
head, chest, and belly, large enough for the 
liquor to penetrate into them ; as, without this 
precaution, the intestines will not be secured 
from corruption. Ruysch himself always made 
such incisions for the above purpose. 

In Anatomy great improvement has been made 
by means of injections. Ruysch was the first 
who was eminent in their use. Rieger published 
Ruysch’s method. The properties required in 
the injecting matter are, first, fluidity; but tins 
alone is not sufficient: they must liicawise, se- 
condly, grow stiff when cold, yet not so stiff but 
that they may remain tough and flexible; for. 
Were they too hard, the smaller vessels would 
always be in danger of being broken. 

INruilCA L, a. (Mmieusy Lat.) Unfriendly ; 
unkind; hurtful; hostile; adverse. 

IMMirABrilTY. #. (from inimitabh.) 
Incapacity to be imitated (A' orris), 
INI'MITABLE. a. (inimilabilis^ Lalin.) 
Above imitation ; not to be copied {I)enham), 
INIMITABLY, ad. (from inimitable.) In a 
manner not to be imitated ; to a degree of 
excellence above imitation (Pope), 

To INJOTN. t\ a, (enjoindre^ French ; fn- 
Latin.) 1. To command; to inforce 
by authority. See Eiijoin (Hooker). 2. 'lo 
join*, not used (Shakspeare). 

INrQUITOUS. a,(inigue, French from fn- 
iquUp,) Unjust; wicked. 

INFQUl 1 Y. 8, (iniquitaSi Latin, iniquiti^ 
French.) 1. Injustice; unrighteousness 
iSmalridge). 2. Wickedness; crime (Hooker), 
INFTIAL.tf. (ins^taf, French ; fxi7iff/ts,Lat.) 
1. Placed at the beginning (Pstpe). 2. In- 
cipient; not complete (Harvey), 

To INI' HATE. V, a, {inUier^ French; fa» 
f/» 0 , Latin.) I'o enter; to instruct in the ru- 
diments of an art; to place in a new state; 
to put into a new society (More), 

To Initiate, e. it. To do the mrst part; to 
p^fbnn the first rite (Pope)* 

Initiate, a. (iniU^t Fr. inUiaiue, Latin*) 
Unpractised (Shakspeare)* 
miTlA TION. 8. (Miio, Latin.) The re- 
ception, admittance, or entrance of % new 
commrta any art or state (Hammons), 
INJUCU'NDITY.s.CiViaa^iicl^^ Un^ 
pleasantoesi* 

INJITDICABLE* a, ({nanijmlfyof Latin*) 

"“‘IS®*'-"**’-- 

eorii 


Ur JVDICl^* «> («« Md^etal.) Notac. 


of. 


r»w. 




lent (TWtftiMM). 
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restraining a person from committing^ or 
doing a thing which appears to be against 
equity and conscience. An injunction is 
usually granted for the purpose of preserv- 
ing property in dispute pending a suit; as 
to restrain the defendant from proceedings 
at the common law against the plaintifif, or 
from commiiling waste, or doing any injuri- 
ous act. Injunctions issue out of the courts 
of equity in several instances: the most 
usual injunction is to stay proceedings at 
law, as if one bring an action at law against 
another, and a bill be brought to be relieved 
either against a penalty or to stay proceed- 
ings at law, on some equitable circumstances, 
of which the party cannot have the benefit 
at law. In such case the plaintiff in equity 
may move for an injunction either upon an 
attachment, or praying a dedimus, or pray- 
ing a farther time to answer ; for it being 
suggested in the bill that the suit is against 
conscience, if the defendant be in contempt 
for not answering, or pray time lo answer, 
it is contrary to conscience to proceed at 
law in the mean time, and therefore an in- 
junction is granted of course , but this in- 
junction only stays execution touching the 
matter in question, and there is always a 
clause giving liberty to call for a plea lo 
proceed to trial, and for want of it to obtain 
judgment; but execution is stayed till an- 
swer, or farther order. The methods of dis- 
solving injunctions are various. 

To l^N J IT R E. r . a. (iniurier, French.) I . To 
hurt unjustly; to mischief undeservedly; to 
wrong (Temple), 2. To annoy ; to affect with 
any iiieonvenienee (JlfiUon)^ 

TN JUREft. 8, (from i^ure,) He that hurts 
another undpstly (Ben Jinson), 

INJU'RtbU& a, (B^uriWf Latin.) }« Un- 
just; invasive of anotlmr^fl Vights (Shaks.) 
2* Guilty of wrong nr injury (Mi/ton), 3, 
Mischievous; uj^usUy btirlful (TtUotson), 
4« Detractory; contuiiwioas; reproachful; 
wrongful (Swijflt)* ^ 

INJU'HIOUSLY. ad. Wrongfully; hurt- 
faOy ; with injustice; wtUt contumely (A;pe)* 
INJU^EIOUSNESS. 8, (from i^'nrlMkt.) 
Quality of being iiUitriOut (H, Chariee), " 
I'NJURY. 8. (iftfuf^ Latin.) l.Hoitwitti- 
out justice (/Tffjfiseed). 2« Mischief; defrimeitit^ 
$. Annoyance (MMimer)^ dr. 
tumelious langu^e; reproadim apjp4l|b^ 
tion; not in use (Beeen). ,, ^ 

lNJUSTlCE*:A.(tV«Mif^« 

Latin.) InMnily; wrong (Sie^)* . ; v 
INK, a black fluid emidoyed 
prmtuig,.^d lunisUp prepared withaafnlasliahb^ 
galls, copperaiv andgum^^iKabic. , > > 

" The «fil^,Kei|ijdsites for fiio> imaidiig of gbod 
wnthif aie,r ,l* limpidity, so that it may 
flow fvpm the pen. 2*, A dei^ uniform 
and blael^eqkiur. 3. Durability,, to that the 
ktm»heoi|biiableiobeeflimed^ and 4. 

ItibeidA^divesbiAeraiiye^^ by 

wadawd iiMl^4d48«M fflegriUe. 
kMNttowM, |MiMm*«U iImm 
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Mperiksi Hence scvcrtl ingcnkui cHemiiti ktve half an ounce 6t tluiB) till tlic liquid be reduei^i 


been induced Co make eiperimCntSi in order to 
render it more perfect. 

M. Rihaucouit, in the Aanales de Chimici** 
directs eight ounces of Aleppo gailCf and four 
ounces of logwood, to be boUed m twelve pounds 
of water, till the quantity is reduced to one half ; 
when the liquor should be strained through a linen 
or hair sieve into a proper vessel. Four ounces 
of sulphate of iron (qreen vitriol) ; three ounces 
of gum*arabic ; ooe ounce of sulphate of copper 
(blue vitriol) ; and a similar quantity of sugar- 
candy, are now to be added : the liquid should 
be frequently shaken, to facilitate the solution of 
the salts. As soon as these ingredients arc per- 
fectly dissolved, ^he composition is buffered to 
subside loi tuenty-four hours; when the ink may 
be decanted from the gross sedimgnt, and pre- 
served for use in glass or stone bottles, well' 
stopped. 

This ink exhibits a purplish-black colour in the 
bottles ; but the writing performed with it, is said 
to be of a beautiful black cast, which it retains, 
unaltered, for a considerable length of time* Each 
quart of tlir preparation contains: 

02 * dr$. 


Or gulls - - 
^Jrocn vitriol 
liOgwood - 
Cum - - 
Blue vitriol 
Sugar-candy 


20 

40 

40 

0 

40 

40 


M. Ribaucourt is of opinion, tliat ink thus pre- 
pared, m.iy be preserv^ several years in a state 
«r peifcction, without depositing either galls or 
iron. 

The ink commonly used, is manufactured by 
stationers, according to Dr. Lewis’s recipe; but 
It IS ill calculated ibr keeping,^ as it deposits a 
black sediment, while the ffui^ilBelif isofu pale 
Colour. Each quart of tbis^qk .ConHsids : 
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to eight ouncfis; vh^il off® ounce of calcm$i 
manganese is to be ipixed with half an ounce of 
gum-arabic, and added to the liquor, which 
should be previously decantwd, lu order to TCiuVer 
it perfectly limpid. This preparation ib said to 
possess tlie property of being mdelibU by the uso 
of any kind of acid, and to be superior to that 
proposed by M. Westruuib. 

A durable ink may also be prepared by washing 
paper, parchment, fcc. with the Prussic acid, 
which will not in the least injure either of these 
substances. The materials, thus prepared^ may 
be written on with common ink, and a ground of 
Prussian blue will be formed bcneatli every stroke, 
which will remain long after the black has de- 
cayed by the influence of the air, or been de- 
stroyed by acids. 

The latest, and perhaps most simple, prepara- 
tion of black ink, is that contrived by Van Mons, 
who observed that sulphate of iron, or green vi- 
triol, when calcined tilHt became white, uniformly 
afforded a very beautiful black precipitate. Ac** 
cording to his expenments, the following iogre- 
dients produced an excellent writing ink: four 
ounces of galls, two ounces and a half of calcined 
vitiiol of iron perfectly white, and two pints of 
w'atcr. The whole was infused in a cold place 
for twenty-four hours ; adding ten drams of pul- 
verized gum-arabic, and preserving it m a glass 
bottle, or glazed earthen vessel, slightly covered 
with paper. 

Van Mons has applied the discoveries of Proust 
to the preparation of common writing ink. lie 
has found that the sulphct of iron calcined to 
whiteness, always gives a most beautiful black 
precipitate. By the following mixture, he ob- 
tamed excellent ink: galls 4 oz.; sulphat of iron, 
calcined to whiteness, 2^ oz.; and two pints of 
water. The whole must be left to mascerate cold 
for 24 hours; then add gum-arabic 10 drams, and 
preserve it in a stone jar open, or covered merely 
with paper. Chaptal has also employed the cal- 
cined sulpliat, in connection with the decoction 
of gall-nuts and logwood. 

M. Desormeaux, Junr. of Vine-court, Spitnl- 


0 ■ * V V lYi. i/csormeaux, aunr* ui v inc-i:Qur(., opisai- 

Neltlmt blue vitriof noir mgair are employed in fields, who has long been in the habit of preparing 


this prbpatation* • Ai^ b^ririlMrar, both the ink 
made after the latter method^ and that, com- 
|»oqilded according to other recipes, are not 
adjtplM to resist the eifbett of acids, and arc con- 
^ently by no means fit for records, deeds, s^nd 
r do^ments, M* Wesirumb recommends the 
[ ingredients^ aS being well calculated to 
ipoonr^snkace* He directs one ounce 

..jr ... 



ink upon a large scale, has eonunimicated to the 
Philosophical Ma^azi)iO| a valuable- paper on the 
subject, from which the following directions arc 
extracted* In six quarts, beer measure of water 
(it does not appear importance whether it be 
rain, rker, or spring water) boil four ounces cjf 
tlie best Caii]|>ea0iy logwood, chipped very thin 
across the grain (the boUing may be continued 
dddhig Auto time to time a little 


Sr^, aqd a S^Uar qpfint^t^ of gaU^ near'an hour); 
bebbiedin |briy-»x duhof S (sotdwwlmt bdllSng water, to oOinqMmaito tor waste byeva- 
rthtoe pints) of wate^, ^ the whtito bo poratioh. Steaiitlihe^Uquor, while hut; suffer it 
to thirty-two oUttoos, orlfhbunwoquarts, to cool, amdmiilaeW' toe quantity equal to five 

quarts, of cold water. To 

this iTold .put one pound avcrdupois 

weight of blite\|pi&S, or 20 oz. of the best galls m 

sorts, be first coarselv bruised ; 4oz. 

_ of sulphfl^ el Iron, Calcined to whitenc'.*' ; i oz. of 

iZed the aomite of qopper, which should be triturated 
fan ip a piOltoff, ulomcned by a little of the decoc- 


odtion is to be pouidfiv^ik hot, upon 
of eoimera^ Of a 

1^ ounce gum>4aUl^iiid a^hnilar 
• - m J'pwtoct 

solution cph^sc substouces fito tiimiipkoe, OUe 
ounce and A vqnortor of ^nely ftolvertged 
is to be addedf togntoer.witofthyee^Niitoiis of an 


oimoe of toe . purest lamp-biilth, meriouriy di- tion Mduidly added till it be brought to the tom 
Med in one onnoa of tob toim tom The of paste, and tiieu thoroughly inter- 

whole is to afterit mixail biito the whole mass. Three oun^ of 

snbsi^ WastoiuMb^^^ R will coaSto toaiwii sugar, and six ounces^ goodggnm 

toman finiegto* or Arabic, arc also to be Itee 

A moto toii^e propmd seacgal ingredients may be introdimd ana after 

by M- Basse, Wte diantoi oitoJtoiiBa iff Brm#. toamtopr immediately, aontrary to ton Mvice of 
wood to be boiko in toelye watef mm 9^$^ tho recommend the gum, Ac. to be added 
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f hen the ink is nearly made ; as gum, however, 

at present exorbitantly dear, three or four 
Ounces will be found siiflioient, with only one and 
^ half ounce of sugar, unless, for particular pur- 
Poscs, it is wanted to bfear a higher ^oss than 
‘Common, As the common writing inks are 
deliblc by many of the acids, especially the 
Cxytiiuriatic, seveiaJ chemistB and others, par- 
ticularl> Pitel of Minden, Dr. Lentin, Wicg- 
lib, Vl^cstrumb, Thorey, M. Bosse, of Ham- 
burgh, have endeavoured to discover a composi- 
tion which w^ould resist the action of this acid, 
and most of them have succeeded in the attempt. 
The two following methods are given by Bosse. 

J. Boil I oz. of brazil-wood with 12 ozs. of water 
for a quarter of an hour, add 4 oz, of alum • eva- 
porate the whole to ft ozB., and mix with Ihe liquor 
1 07. of exceedingly soft finely pulverised man- 
ganese, mixed up with J oz. of pulverised gum- 
urabic; or 2. Boil 4 oz. of Brazil wood, and .3 
o/s of coarsely pulverised galls, with f) nzs. of 
vinegar and as much water, tor the space of eight 
minute^ : in the liquor after being strained, dis- 
solve 1 4 07 of suiphat of iron, and 1 of gum- 
arabic, and then add to the whole a solution of ^o7. 
of indigo ill I oz. of eoncentrated sulphuric acid. 
M. liosso also prepared an ink fiom the principal 
ingredients of conunon ink, hut, instead of the 
usual liquids, he employed the expressed juice 
af some plant ; those which lie found most efh- 
cacious wtTC obtained fiom the leaves of the 
caper spur^i , Euphorhut iMtluft Lmu^ the com- 
amon holly, Samhucus Ni</cr, and common glass. 
P. M. V. U')7, 

Ink Povedei', Common liquid ink, (he method 
of making which wc have alnady dc.scjihed, i.s 
not easily transported fioin one place to anolher ; 
and, besides this iiicoiii eiiieiu’c, it is apt to dry 
in the ink-fiolder. lii bottles, unless well coi ked, 
it becomes decomposed .md evaporates; and jf 
the bottles h ippen to break, it may spoil clothes, 
or any other articles near it. For the eonvcmencc 
tbercfoie of those who travel either by land or by 
sea, ink powder has been invented, which is 
nothing else than the substances employed in 
the composition of common ink, pounded and 
piihenscd, that it can be convcr-ed into mk 
in a raouiciit, by mixing it up with a little 
water. 

China or Inuian Ink, which ia employed for 
small drawings and plans, may easily be made 
by the followiiir process. Take the kvrnclB of 
the stones of apriuotv, and bom them in such a 
manner as to reduce them to ^lowder, hut without 
producing flame ; which may be done by wrapping 
up a small packet of them in a cabbage -leaf, and 
tying round it a bit of iron wire. Put this packet 
into ah oven, heated to the same degree as that 
required foi baking hiead, and the kernels will 
be reduced to a sort of charcoal with which an 
ink may be made similar to that brotigbt fium 
China. 

Pound this ciiayt^al in a mortar, and reduce il 
to an impalpalde powder, which must be sifted 
through afine then form a pretty thick so- 

lution of gum-at«^« in aud, havingimiatcd 
it with Uie poirdel'^ f rind the whole mi a stone, 
in the Same manner ' as colojir-mcn grind thett 
colours. Ubihing is then necessary, but to put 
the papfk:^o some small moulds, formed of 
nurds, atm Titbbad over with white wax, to pre^ 

ydnt n from adhering .to them. 

regard to the smell of the "China ink, it arises 
little toswk; whick (Chinese add ip the 


gum-water, and may easily be imitatCdt The" 
figures seen on the sticks of China ink, are the 
parricuiar ni.iiks of the manufacturers, who, as 
m all other countries, are desirous ot distinguish- 
ing wliatevcr comes from their hands. 

Dr. Lewis ihinks, from the information of Fa- 
ther dll Halde, that China ink is composed of 
nothing but lamp-black and animal glue. Hav- 
ing boiled a stick of China ink iii several portions 
of watei, m order to extract all the soluble parts, 
and having filtered the dificrent liquors, which he 
evaporated in a stone vessel, he found that the 
liquors had the same odour as glue, and that they 
left, after evaporation, a pretty considerable 
quantity of a tciiaceoiis substance, winch seemed 
to diftcr in nothing from commqp glue. 

IvKs, vohnrvd. Few of these are used except 
red ink. The prepaiation of these is very simple, 
4 ‘onsisling either of decoctions of the dificrent co- 
loiiimg or dying materials in water, and Ihick- 
eiicil with gum-arabic, or of coloured metallic 
oxides or insoluhle powders, merely dittused in 
gum-water. 1’he proportion of gum-arabic to be 
used may be the some as for black writing ink. 
All that ‘applies to the fixed or fugitive nature of 
theseveral artuMes usefhh dying, may beapphed m 
general to the use ol the same substances as inks. 

Ink, riid, is usually made by boiling about two 
ounces of Brazil wood in a pint of water, for a 
fpiartei of an hour, and .idding to the decoction 
the icqnisite quantity of gum, and about half as 
iniK h alum. 'Die alum both heightens the ( olour 
aud makes it less fugitive. Piobably a little 
madder would make it more durable. 

Ink, blue, may be made b\ difliismg Prussian 
blue or indigo tlirongh strong gmri-watcr. 

Ink, yellow, may be made by a solution of gam 
boge in giim-wa»er. 1 

Most of the common water-colour cakes dif- 
fused in water, will make sufficiently good co- 
loured inks for must purposes. 

Inks of oth^r colours may be made from a 
strong decoction of the ingyedients used in dying, 
mixed with a little alum nfid gum-arabic. For 
example, a strong decoction of Brazil wood, with 
as much alum as it Can dissolve, and a little pum, 
forms a good red ink. These pioccsscs consist m 
fiirmmg a lake, and retardinj; its precipitation by 
the gum. See 1..AKE. 

On many occasions It i$ of importance to em- 
ploy an ink indestructible by any process, that 
will not equally d€*stroy the material on which jt 
IS applied. Mr, Close has recommend^ for tiaik 
purpose 25 grains of copal in powder dissolved In 
200 graini of oil of lavender, by the assistance of 
gentle heat, and then mficed with grain 
lamp black and half a grain of Jndigoi or 
grains of oil of tevender, IT graitaarif copal, and . 
60 grains of vcYmilion, A little oii of laVhffidevi 
or of turpentlno, may bo addod, if tbo'bw.ba 
found too thick. M^ SheJdrake 
mixture of gehuinA asphaltiim dissobed 
turpenttoei ambaf. Varnish, and lamp bia% 
wOuldbb tfili Birifiim. ‘ ' 

When writing wlik common ink has been effaced 
by meankbf oi^gbiized muriaiio «oid, tbe vapour 
of snlphurel^^ mnlfipnia, or iinttieraion impreg- 
natod with this aulphuret, will render it ogam 
legible. Or If thO' paper that contained the writ- 
ing be pnt into a weak solution^'-of prassiide of 
potash, and when it is tftoroiighijy wto a iuiphuno 
acid be added to the liquor, -so as to render it 
slightly acidulous^ the Mmte'p'Wfpose will be nn»i 
sweredk • ' 



INK. 


little carmine al»o improves the colour. (EMfDf 

Arte et Metiers, vol. iji P- , , , 

laa, SvMMTHBTic.a liquor unploycd for r»nt- 
mg »u iiiiper, so that H «ay retain rts natural 
whiteness after the are formed, till it i» 

held ueur’the fire, rubbed with another liquor, 
or some other expedient is used to render tlie cha- 
racters legible. . 

Sympathetic inks arc prepared from vanous 
substances', such as bismutli, lead, &Ca Ihus, 
a solution of common sugar of lead in water, u 
employed with a clean pen, will remain concealed 
till it IS wetted with a solution of the liver of sul- 
phur, or IS exposed to tlie vapouis of such liquid; 
in which case it will assume a dt eper or lighter 
blown shade, in proportion to the strength of the 
sulphureous gas. By the same piocc ss, words 
written with a solution of bisniutli in spiiit of 
nitie, will appeal of a deep black colour. 

Anothei sympathetic ink may he easily pre- 
pared, by diluting oil of vitriol with a suftiueiit 
quanty of water, to prevent the paper from being 
coiroded. Letters drawn with this fluid ace in- 
visible when dry, but, on being held new the Inc, 
they assume a perfet black colour. The juices 
ot lemons, or onions; a solulion of sal ammo- 
niac , &,e. will answer a similar purpose, though 
their apiflicatioii is mort* diflicult, and they after- 
wards requiie a greater degree of heat. 

Ink, leiiutvint/ the stains o/. Ihc stains of ink 
on cloth, paper or wood, may be removed by al- 
most all acids , but those acids are to be preferred 
which are least likely to injure the texture of the 
stained substance. The muriatic acid, diluted 
with Ihcor SIX times its weight of water, may 
be applied lo the spot, and, aftci a minute or 
two, maybe washed off, lepeating the application 
as often as may bt? found necessary. But tha 
vegetable acids are attended with less risk, and 
are equally effectual. A solution of the oxalic, 
Citric (acid of lemons), or tartareous acids, m 
water, may be applied to the most delicate fa- 
brics without any danger of injuring them ; and 
the same solutions will discharge writing, but not 
printing-ink. Hence they may ^ employed m 
cleaning books which have been defaced by wnU 
ing on the margin, without impairing the text. 
Leiii(>u-)uice, and the juice of sorrel, will also 
remove ink-stains, but wot so easily as tlie con- 
crete acids of lemoiWf or citric acid. 

«Nn, m then extiog^^ by entirely covertng Ink of 

fat The by this u of cotton or linen, previmw to their being bleached, 

^«oo..quality, detreyed, and «of cotton or „peraUon in 

. , ^^„^:s:^rtheoiidUKtbeh«;iin*, 

sfiekfib otteM of hresd. onioiifc «d wwotimes typey. Anowei^ we duckmo sinj u. 

tof]pmtid.e.r ^.^We Jtept *fW«t l»y a nSodJ^h^beli^disTolved and liltered, 

to destroy part of the unctuoqs qidaUtjr of oil, to the dark grey pasty c,,i„tion of gum tra- 
give It more bqdy, to cnabk it^to adhw better marked with this is to b«i 

to the yet^ gepe^ wd^ ^ «» «ie type, tte^ojoth ^ 

”l££dSi^ "SSitlon,, ' Otiim TO- made by canrtli, faittbut ^ J. S. Ga^oin, 
(l^li^iMen, of nhMh th* jnojj to^nt is ge- moving receipS^tho 

neraRy nnderstqpd *6 be a ‘"d'KO » potnnmSoii of the “Chemical Indoiail* Ink*** sold 

powdeii. to itopr«v« toe^^raose of marking Unen. Tha^an, that 


Tut f'iJApik. As writing* before the invention 

Jf pmtmif-a, Ae only of trausmittiiig 

to>8terity the viorks and discoieries of ceb--. 
brated meu, d become in the fouitcent i and 
flOeentti centuries an art much »“'> 

in which many persons excelled. The manu- 
script ^ of those p«*nods contain writing, the 
neatness and regulanty of which are astonishing. 
Transiribcis Were even acquainted with a me- 
thod of ornamenting the initial letters with gold, 
which they applied in such a manner as to pre- 
sen e all Its spbmdoui. Writing, by the iiivoii- 
tion of printing, having become of less import- 
ance, Soon dc'Atnerated, and the secret of apply- 
ing gold to paper and parchment, likt* many 
otlicr arts, was at length lost. The I>ciu‘dictinc.s 
however rc-discovcro<l this see ret, and specimens 
of the process, and parchment cont.'immg wilting 
in gold letters, as brilliant as thosc*T50 miuh ad- 
mired in the ancient manuscripts, have been seen 
at the Abbey Saint-uerinain-dcs-Prcs at Voris. 
'J’his pioci ss mas be cx<'cedingly useful, and may' 
furnish hinU for iin]»rovmg some of the othei arts, 
whith arc all conii. ctcd, and mutually tt nd to 
pioiiiotc c.u h othci. See Illuminating. 

Ink, 'I'his is .1 very singular < ompo- 

sitiun, partaking much of the natuic of an oil 
vain .sb, but diflcriiu from it m the quality ot 
adhciing firmly to nioistcmd papi r, and m being 
to a co'isidcialile dcgicc soluble m soap- water. 

It IS, when used by t he printers, of the coiisist- 
ence <vf rather thin jelly, so that it may' be 
sm< ared o\ei the types readily and thinly, when 
applied by Icatiicr cushions, and it dues very 
tpcedily on the paper without 1 mining through 
to the other side, or passing tlie limits of the 
lettci. 

The method of making printer’s mk is thus dc- 
scnhid by Di. Lewis. Ten or twelve gallons of 
iiul*-oil ail set over tlie fire in a large iron pot, 
and In ought to boil. It is then stiired with an 
iron ladle, and whilst boiling, thfi mflammable 
vapour rising from it effbufr tqjaMr^re of itself or 
is kindled, and sufferetl kO hul%i^ ifaw way for 
about half aa hour, tW partially co- 
vered so as td regulate the flame, and 

eonsequeatly the bea^ ^ 

It is frequently stirred vdwitWlhis time, tiiat tlie 
whole may bo heated oquawyV otherwise a^rt 
would be charred and left imperfect. The 

tflaine ig then extingqislpid by entirely covertng 

T , Ixna miinU vtU 


a 
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MmfttcAttd vitib t lAordaAt, ii ^ toluticm of 
soda, mtde thna : take Of prepared 60da 4 drams, 
distiocd or Oommoa soft water I ounce, stffiron 1 
drain, dum-arabic 1:3 The constituents of 
the iuk are, Innaf eadstic 1 scruple: distilled 
tvater If dram; or, if iSimmoA soft water be 
used two drops of nitrous Acid should be added to 
the solution. The mordant with which the ImeU 
has been moistened being suffered perfectly to 
dry by a gentle heat, the part where the linen 
has been moistened is written upon with a clean 
pen dipped in the ink. 

Ink for the RnUing Presi is made of linseed oil 
burnt in tlie same manner as that for common 
printing ink, and then mixed with Franefort black, 
and finely ground. There are no certain propor- 
tions which can be determined in this kind of ink ; 
every workman adding oil or black to his ink as 
he thinks proper, in order to make it suit his 
purpose. Some, however, mix a portion of 
common boiled oil which has never born burnt: 
hut this must necessarily be a bad practice, as 
such oil is apt to go through the paper ; a fault 
very common in prints, especially if the paper is 
not very thick. No soap is added; because the 
ink IS not cleared off from the copper-platcs with 
alkaline ley as m common printing, but with a 
bi ush dipped in oil. 

To INK. ti. a. (from the noun,) To black 
or daub with ink. 

INKHO'RM. a. (ink and horn.) A portable 
case for the instruments of writing, com- 
monly made of horn (Shakspeare), 

rJM KLB. f . A kind of narrow fillet ; a tape. 

TICKLING, s. Hint; whisper; intunation. 
(Clarendon), 

rNKMAKER. s. (ink and maker,) He who 
makes ink. 

I'NKY. a, (from ink.) 1. Consisting of 
ink (Shakspea re). 2. Resembling ink 
3. Black as ink (Shakepeare). 

TMLAND. a. (in and land.) Interior; ly- 
ing remote from the sea (Swift), 

1'ni<*nd. $. Interiour or midland parts. 
(Shairspeare). 

I'N LANDER, s. (from inland,) Dweller le- 
mote from the sea (Brown). 

TN LAN D AavigaUon. «See C ji h al. 

To IN L ATI DATE. e. a, (fii and lepi’do, Lat.) 
To make stony; to turn to stone (Baemt). 

To INLAT. V, a. (in and lap*) 1. To di** 
t^sifjr with different bodies inserted into the 
groana or subtratum (Gap), To make 
▼aHe^ by being inserted into bediei; to va- 
rioerate (wAnn), 

INIiA'ir* «• (from the 'verb.) Matter in- 
laid ; maMer cut to be iidaid (JfBhin). 

To INLA'W. V, a* (in and law.) To 4aar 
of outlawry ot amafiider 

I NLET, i. and kt.) Fassagci place of 
ingress; eMm^ (fFoHon), 
rNLT. 0. i$i$m In and fy.) Interionr^ uh 


tenraif seerei XSke^paare), 
fwLY. ad.lnb|)emy$ within; secreftyiin 
the heart (i^0^ J%dns). 

TNliaTE^ are admiUed* 

w their numay, hmma 

Of eoltee with man, in diffeiml 

mmh kntf lanle daor « b&g 


I'NiJ--.', ■; 

usually supposed to be poor, and natnbli 
maintain a whole house themseltCA Tgeia < 
are in^uirable in a courUleet. No otrttdr ot’ 
occupier of a cottage shall suffer any in- 
mates therein, or more families than one to 
habit there, on nain of forfeiting 10s. per 
month to the lord of the leet 

I'NMOST. a, (from in,) Deepest within; 
remotest from the surface (Skekipeare), 

INN. s. (mn, Saxon, a chamber.) A house 
of entertainment for travellers. 

The inns of this country are under ad<* 
mirable regulations, which, if properly en- 
forced, would prevent many iniqurtoins 
practices carried on by inn-keepers. Tht^i^e 
persons are licensed by justices of the peav>.*, 
and arc obliged to enter into recognizances 
for the maintenance of good order. Thus, 
if an inn keeper refuse to receive a traveller 
into his house as a guest, or to furnish him . 
with necessaries, on his offering a reasonable 
price, the former is liable to an action for 
damages, and may be indicted at the king's 
suit. 

In case any inn-holder refuse to sell his 
hay, oats, &c. he is liable to fine and impri- 
sonment, by the 21 Jac. I. c. 21. And if 
any guest lose property in such a house, an 
action may be brought against the keeper 
of the inn for its recover}, or the aderjuato 
value. 

There are various other regulations which 
are equally advantageous to the landlord, 
who IS jUHtiiied in seizing the horse, or 
other article belonging to his gufst, for the 
reckoning, till the d^t is paid. And If a 
person leave his horse in the stable of an 
inn, the keeper may detain it till the owner 
pay the expense occasioned by feeding it : 
should the aiitmal, howeveci Consume as 
much provender as is equal to bis value, 
upon a fair appraisement, .the landlord is 
empowered to sell H, «nd reimburse him« 

Iwirs, a name by which our colleges of 
municipal or common law professors and 
students are called x the old £nglisl| woCdl 
for houses of noblemen, bsshops, and etkavo 
of extraordinary note, bek^ c( the mlOO 
signification with the French word AoM. 

IvNs OF CounT me so called, so sinm 
tktilk, because the students there ate W 
serve and attend the courts M |iidioitttiiet 
or else, because aactently thOie cottefesm^ 
ceived none but the sons of nebienien and 
better so|t.of geotlemeih who were hofe to 
be quali&Alooarte the lung In bis court, 
as FotleoiOO aiflfam. And, m histime, be 
says, there were abhut OdOO students in ihe 
iuus.of fourl.nbd ^aneeryf m of adiom 
were JIM omMWim, ^ But 

disu^ ; 

•otwt ^the tpmpt utmolMnabatt k dir 

studAnts, nod the mdnber at f nemoMb 
consideiimly leak 

dor hni of 4om, »t tMi 

ftotadiMi »f .Mift « iMMiBS u^tiw Ikw* 
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a >' > • 

jtH ptyrm^ ty y l,ave 

ism; rteWMT*, iwd otter «««^^ »■ «• 

■ Md>lk lialU for exer«»c»f f**®®*** **: 
fSSch the AvAeola fometly to attend 
a ifif l perform for a certain number oi yc8jr*i 
before th^r could be admitted to plead at 
the bar. These societies have not, however, 
any judiciRl authority over their members ; 
but instead of this, they have certain orders 
among themselves, which have by consent 
the force of Jaws. For lighter oftences per* 
tons are only excommoned, or put out of 
commons; for greater, they lose their 
chambers, and are expelled the college; 
and when once expelled out of one society ^ 
^ Ihe;^ are never received by any of the others. 
The gentlemen in these societies may be di« 
video into benchers, outer barristers, inner- 
barristers, and students. 

The four principal inns of court, are the 
Inner Temple and Middle Temple, hereto- 
fore the dwelling of the Knights Templars^ 
purchased by some professors of the com- 
mon law about 300 years ago; Lincoln's 
Iniu and Grav's Inn, anciently belonging to 
the earls of tmcoln and Gray. The other 
inns are the two Serjeants Inns. 

Inns oi7 Chaikcgry were probably so 
called, because anciently inhabited by such 
clerks as chiefly studied the forming of 
writs, which regularly belonged to the ciir- 
sitors, who are officers of chancery. The 
first of these was Thavie’s Inn, begun in the 
reign of Edward 111. and afterwards sold to 
the society of Lincoln’s Inn. Besides this, 
we have ^'ew Inn, Symond’s Inn, Clement’s 
inn, Clifford’s inn, anciently the house of 
the Lord Clifford ; Staple Inn, belonging to 
the merchants of the staple; Lion’sinn, an- 
ckit^y a common inn with Ibe sign of the 
liofli Fumival’s hm, aiyd lh»vnard’s Inn. 
1^h^%ereheriptoforw^sd^ colleges 
~ Aitgex indents; were en- 

before they admitted into 
^ court Jwir ihuy are mostly 
tup by attom^l^ splicitors, tte, 

river of w^niafiy, which has its 
in the country of the Grisons, at the 
P the mouatato Seplimerherg ; it runs 
k'^eHUfue, aiidfhUs mto the Danulie bb- 
rMmu and lastadt ^ 

e; It. (from the noon.) To Uhe 

0 . To honsei to put under 

JNNA'TSh \ ff. (imtit hat) 

INNA'T^D./ inborn { tageadrktei nhlu- 
rat ; not superadded i* hot idieHillou# 
{Howei), 

lNNA'TO^BSS.«.(flr«n«iMlk.) Theqa*. 

litv of being itttate. • >-« M) 

INNA'mmE. a. {fiUtn^||^4b,L«tiii.) 
Nat tAiM patffel’Jby 

Wirt jmttMer). ' 

I'NintllllOST. a. (frtm InMiKTlUmotert 
firtn the oatMrd part 
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who kaeM aa tthf 
IXNltfHEN, a tow 
Tyrol, tituate ott the 
Lon. 12. 1?. E. 

I'NNI.VGS. t. laiM'^retivettiirom the 
sea (•Ainsworth). *" ' 

rNNi:i!os, at the game of cricket , See 

CnicKr^T. 

lNi\ISFAlL, derived from Ima Bheaff 
that is, “ the island of Bheal,” one of thO 
ancient names of Ireland, so denominated 
from Bca/,the principal object of adoration 
among the ancient inhabitants of the Britirii 
Isles. 

INNISFALLEN, an island in the lake of 
Killarney, in the county of Kerry, and pro- 
vince of Munster. It contains about 12 
acres, is agreeably wooded, and has a num- 
ber of fruit trees, lu it are the ruins of a 
very ancient religious house, founded by St* 
Finian, the patron saint of those parts, and 
to him the cathedral of Aghadoe is also de- 
dicated. This St. Finian tlourished about 
the middle of the 6th century ; he was sur- 
named m Irish Labbar ; his lather’s name 
was CenaiVthe son of Eachod^ descended (rom 
Kian the son of Alild^ king of Munster. 
There was a chronicle kept in this abbey, 
which is frequently cited by Sir J. Ware, 
and other antiquaries, under the title of 
Annah of Inniaf alien, 

INNISHANNON, atown in the county of 
Cork, and province of Munster, 134 miles 
from Dublin. It is situated on the river 
Bandon, six miles from Kinsale* 
INNISHIHKAJV, an island situated be*> 
tween Cape Clear Island and Baltimore Bay, 
in the county of Cork, and province of Mun- 
ster. ill this island stood the castle of Dune- 
long, possessed by the O’ Driscolls, which 
was surrendered aner the defeat of the Spa^ 
niards to Captain Hervey* on the 2Sd Feb. 
1002. There was afterwards a regular for- 
tUlcation erected on part of the island, which 
was garrisoned in'queen Ann’s time, but it 
has been for sc veriu years dismantled : about 
a mile to the sbuth are Ae remains of an 
anc^t abbey, foun^ 1460, for Francis- 
cans, by Flormiee O’DriseoU. This island 
has very good Imid; ^ is vastly preferable 
toMttiat of Cape Clei^isbmdt. 

INKISKltlftN^r a^m of Ireland, in the 
county of Fermahagbit with a strong fort, it 

the N, hMhe Irdand. It is seated on 
an island in the middle of Lough Earne. 
Lat. 54. 86. K. Lon. 6. 50. W. 

INNISL6C»HAN, or the Stoneif fs/ewA 
an island of Lough Rce, in the river Shan- 
non, between the counties of Weslmealh and 
Koscomiiioti* ^ 

INNKVNPBR. ». {Inn and keeper.) One 
. who k«qM lodging* and provision* tot «B- 
tertiimmt of trovoller* (Taptor). 
I'lhrOCENCB.! *. {inneemUat *• 

IWNOCENCY.j Purity frona nyanou* 



INN 

itiioiu ; tmtainted intern! j (Tilhhon), 2. 
Freedom from j^uilt imputed (Shak^peaYe), 

3. HarTnle<»snej »»5 innoxiousness (Bumet). 

4, Simplicity of heart, perhaps with some 
degree of weakness (Shakspeare), 

f'NNOCENT. a. (innocens^ Latin.) 1. 
Pure from mischief (Milton), 2. Free from 
any particular guilt (Dr^den), 3. Unhurt- 
fuf; harmless in effects (Pope), 

J'nnocent. s. One free from guilt or 
harm (^Spenser), 2. A natural ; an idiot 
(TJooker), 

rNNOCENTLY. ad, 1. Without guilt. 
2. With simplicity ; with silliness or impru* 
dence. 3. Without hurl (Cowlep ). 

INNOCENT’S Day, a festiyal held by sc* 
veral Christian churches on December 28, 
in memory of the massacre of the innocent 
children by command of Herod, king of 
Judea. 

INNO'CUOUS. a, (innocuus^ Lat.) Harm- 
less in effects (Crew), 

INNO CUOUSLY. ad. Without mischiev- 
ous effect (Brown), 

IN N O'CCOD SN ESS. «. Ilarmlessncss. ( Dig.) 

INNOMINaTA AKTERIA. The first 
branch given oft by the arch of the aorta. It 
soon divides into the right carotid and right 
subclavian arteries. 

Iknomin ATUMOS, (Innomtnaius^ from i»7, 
ptiv. and nomen, a name ; so called because 
the three bones of which it originally was form- 
ed grew together, and formed one, complete 
bone, which was then left nauiclcss.) A large 
irregular bone, situated at the side »>f the pelvis. 
It 18 divided into three portions, viz. the iliac, 
ischiatic, and pubic, which are usually describ- 
4 sd as three distinct bones. 

The os ilium, or haunch bone, i*s of a very 
irregular shape. The lower part of it is thick 
and narrow ; its superior portion is broad and 
thin, terminating in a ridge, called the spint 
of the ilium, and more commonly known by 
the name of the haunch. This spine rises up 
like an arch, being turned somewhat outwara, 
and from this appearance, the upper part of 
the pelvis, when viewed together, has not been 
iminoperly compared to the wings of a phaeton. 

This spine m the recent subject, appears as 
if tipped with cartila^ ; but this appetranc^ is 
nothing more than tne tendinous fibres of the 
muscles that are inserted into it. Externally, 
ihis^b^c is unequally prominent, and hollow- 
attachment df muscle j and inter- 
nallyi >1^^ its broade^it fore psuS^yit is smooth 
and^b^ncavc. At its lower, part there U a conr 
aideiabie on inner surface. This 
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these comparisons seem to convey any just id^ 
of Its form or appearance. Its upper prt is 
rough and porous ; lower down it is more solid. 
It is firmly united to the os sacrum by a carti- 
laginous substance, and likewise by very strong 
ligamentous fibres, which are extended to that 
bone from the whole circumference of this 
irregular surface. The spine of this bone, 
which IS originally an epiphysis, has two con- 
siderable tuberosities, one "anteriorly, and the 
other posteriorly, which is the largest of the 
two. The ends of this spine too, from their 
projecting more than the parts of the bone be- 
low them, are called spinal processes. Before 
the anterior spinal process the spine is hollowed, 
where part of the sartorious muscle is placed, 
and below the posterior spinal process there is a 
very large niuhe in the none, which, in the 
recent subject, has a strong ligament stretched 
•ver its lower part, from tne os sacrum to the 
sharp-poin^d process of the ischium ; so that 
a great hole is formed, through which pass the 
great sciatic nerve and the posterior crural ves- 
sels under the pyrifotm muscle, part of which 
is liken ise lodged in this hole The lowest, 
thickest, and narrowest part of the ihum, in 
conjunction with the other two portions of 
each os innominatum, hel^is to form the ace- 
tabulum for the os fcinons. 

The os jschiiun, or hip-bone, which is the 
lowest of the tlirec portions of each os innomi- 
natum, IS of a very irregular figure, and usually 
divided into its body, tuberosity, and ramus. 
The body, externally, forms the inferior |ku- 
tion of the acetabulum, and stands a sharp- 
pointed process backwards, called the spine of 
the i&chaim. This is the process to which the 
ligament is attached, .tyhich was just now 
described as forming a foramen for the 
passage of the sciatic nerval' The tuberosity is 
large and irregular, and is placed at the inferior 
part of the boi%e, giving origm to several mus- 
cles. In the iwcent subject it ^ms covered 
with a carmi^noiiscrust j but this appearance, 
as in the spine of theilium, is nothing more than 
the tendinous fibres of the muscles that are 
into it. This tuberosity, which is the 
lowest portion of the trunk, supports os when 
we sit. Between the sp^nc and the tubero^ty 
is observed a sinuosity, eOJifcred with a cartila- 
ginous crust, which serves as a p^lqrt 'On 
which the obturatojr.musde plays-. *5 
tuberosity, the bo^e uarj^Oi ^d 

thinner, forms bjr, branch, ^wjiich 

passing forwards makes wjth the 

raopots of os hole of an ,oval 

mailed ihiB mgnurn iicA«, 


whidrextcnds.ffom the os sacrum^ Aud 

prominence, both«'OttachiAenf to, muscles. This foramen will be 

which is the 

irt^iyrtiottSvOf 

simjwTanaOTefartot 

two mssi pubis^mcei, 

othajt by mp^oi a 


i»rm{iand> vdth a similar ^ 
on that ^ ischium, fon^i, 
the inner ossa pubis, what.iS'fallN 

the brim of th<S fwiiviis. The whol, of the inr 
ternal 8urj|pe«^ lieWnd ithis ridge, „,ii, my 
unequal.,. TV m ilimn Iw Ijkewiie a, s.i|ie,f' 
surface ,af|i»iorIy, hy which it is artiqr' "^^ 
^ sides ahe,d*' #cm<n' 'Vhh turl 
hf been eonuMed to a famnan < 
jb^oiherstotheh^elalifd} butntdi 



the sye 
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may be divided ittto its ^y. 

The botk, whu^i » *« °®**' part, is jomM, 

toth^Amm. *The angle comes fomaid to 

form the symphysis, and the ramus is a thin 
apophysis, wWen, uniting with the ramus ot 
the ischiuniji forms the yj>ra?»frt jn^tj^nunt ischti, 
or thi/roideum, as it has been sometimes called^ 
from its resemblance to a door or shield. This 
foramen is sotnewhat wider above than below, 
and its greatest diameter is, from above down- 
wards, and obliquely within outwards. In the 
recent subject it is almost completely closed by 
a strong Bbrous membrane, called tne obdura^ 
tor ligament. Upwards and outwards, where 
we observe a nitch in the bone, the fibres of 
this ligament are separated, to allow a passage 
to the posterior crural nerve, an artery, and 
vein. The great uses of this foranjen eeern to 
be to lighten the bones of the pelvis, and to af- 
ford a convenient lodgment to the obturator 
muscles. Tlic three bones now described as 
constituting the o$ innominatum on each side, 
all concur to form the great acetabulum, or 
cotyloid cavity, which receives the head of the 
thigh bone ; the os liiuui and os ischium mak- 
ing each about two-fifths, and the os pubis one- 
fifth of the cavity. This acetabulum, which 
is of considerable depth, is of a spherical shape. 
Its brims are high, and, in the recent subject, 
are tipped with cartilage. These brims, how- 
ever, arc higher above and externally, than they 
are internally and below; where we observe a 
nitch in the bone (which is the ischiurii), 
across which is stretched a ligament, forming 
a hole for the transmission of blood-vessels and 
nerves to the cavity of the joint. The carti- 
lage which lines the acetabulum, is thickest 
at its circumference and thinner within, 
where a little hole be observed, in which 
are placed the that serves to fubricate 

the joint, and factluate its motions^ We are 
likewise able to diseover the impression made 
by the inten^a)' ligsmM!»t of the os femorls, 
which^ byr Being attathed both to this cavity 
and to the¥eed '0f feinoris, helps tu se- 
cure the latter in* thrab^bulutn: The bones 
of the pelvis serve to aen^port the spine and up- 
per parte of tl^e bodjri to lodge the iutfesllnes, 
uirihary bladder, and other viscera; and like- 
wbe'lo iinite tliw trunk to the lower extremi- 
these uses, are destined, 
for other important pur- 
^ JPSl%;0!hd' tite accoucheor Bnds, in the study 
toodatio of aU his obste- 
tidcal^ii^ldlddge?^. S0W!y&^eknineOt writers arc 
of opinion, that in dilfidiiidt'^rcbntion, ill the 
bones of the pelvis Ondeigo a certain degrOb of 
separation. It has observed 
that uniting the ossa pttblsr fo. 

thicker, and ^ a tnorajpongy texthre. ih wo- 
men thaaqiJri men, and {nev|eioi«f,teh^'ilk ^ 
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e>se. 


swell and enlarge dnrii 
many instances of a ,] 
bones dittine labour 
be no d^bt; such 
oo^t means to 
form iad^ salutary wi 
uniters Atem to think 



that 

there ct|£ 
i/'duwCvtej 
' uid- 
somo 
dis- 


regard U) thii, 1 , . 
worthy of aUmtiohr^ , . 

capacities of the pejvis in the nidte anu female 
subject. It has aln&dy been obsetved, tbut 
the OS sacrum is shorter and broader in women 
than in men , the ossa ilia arc also /bund more 
expanded ; whence it happens, that m women 
the center of gravity does not fall so directly on 
the upper part of the thigh as in men, and 
this bceins to be the reason w'hy, in general, 
they step with less hrinness, aud move their 
hips forwards in walking. From these circum- 
stances also, the bnm of tlie female pelvis is 
nearly of on oval shape, being considcraby 
wider from side to siue, than from the sym- 
phisis pubis tu tht 03 sacrum , whereas m man 
It IS rounder, and every where of less diameter. 
The inferior opening of the pelvis is likewise 
proportionably larger in the female subject, the 
ossa ischia being more separated from each 
other, and the foramen ischii larger, so that, 
where the os ischium and os pubis are united 
together, they form a greater circle ; the os sa- 
crum is also*' more hmlowed, though shorter, 
and the os coccygis more loosely connected, 
and therefore capable of a greater degree of mo- 
tion than in men. 

To rNNOVATE. v. a. (innover, Fr.) 1. 
To bring in something not known before 
(Bacon), 2. To change by introducing no- 
velties (South), 

INNOVATION, g, (innovation^ French.) 
Change by the introduction of novelty 
(Swift). 

INNOVATOR. 8. (innovateur^ French.) 

1 . An introducer of novelties (Bacon.) 2. 
One that makes changes by introducing no- 
velties (South), 

INNO'XJOUS. a. (innoxim, Lat.) 1. Free 
from mischievous effects (Dtg^^). 2. Pure 
from crimes (Pope). 

INNO'XIOUSLY. ad. 1. Harmlessly; 
witVout harm done. 2. Without harm suf- 
fered (Brown). 

INNO'XIOUSNESS. s. (from innoxiom.) 
Harmlessncss, 

INNUENDO. 8. (innuendo^ from innuo^ 
Lat.) An oblique hint (Swift). 

INNU'MERABLE. a. (innumerahiligy Lat.) 
Not to be counted for multiiude (Milton). 

INN U'MERABltY. ad, (Arpm innumerable.) 
Without number. , ^ 

INNU'MEROUS." a, (tf^meru8y Latin.) 
Too many to be (Pope). 

INO, lu fabulouii' history, a daughter of 
Cadmus aodHarmonia, whonursed Bacchus. 
Shef married Athamas, king of Thebes, after 
hoNad divorced Nepheie, by whom he had 
two Phryxus and Belie, mo be- 

canqie momr of Melioerta and Learebus, and 
S00U‘C0teD6tyai an implacable hatred against 
, the chiloceil of Nepheie, because they were 
i to asc^d tfce throne in preference to her 
^ OVfni^ "Piryscus and Hello were informed 
WdlilH^lnatioiw, and they escaped to Col- 
golden ram. Juno, jetdoos of 
,Ino¥^.|tfjSijpcrily, sent Tisiphpue to thoT^- 
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lace of Atl^amas, who filled it with such 
furv, that Athamas takiii^^ Ino to be a lioness, 
and her children whelps, pursued her, and 
dashed her son Learchus against a wall. 
Ino escaped his fury, but from a high rock 
threw herself into the sea, with Meliceria in 
her arms. The gods pitied her, and Nep- 
tune made her a sea deity, afterwards called 
Leucotiioe* Meliceria became also a sea 
god, known hy the name of Palasmon. 

INGA, festivals in memory of Ino, cele- 
brated yearly with sports and sacrifices at 
Corinth, Megara, ana Laconia. 

INO'CARVUS. In botany, a genus of the 
class decandri^ order inonogynia. Calyx 
bifid ; corol funnel-form ; stamens in a 
double series ; drupe one-seeded. One spe- 
cies; a tree of Australasia, with oblong en- 
tire leaves and axillary spikes. 

To IMO'CULATE. v. n. {inoculo, Lat.) To 
propagate any plant by inserting its bud 
into another stock; to practise inoculation 

To INO'CULATE, r. a. To yield a bud to 
another stock iJCleavoland)^ 

INOCULATION, (inoculatio, from i«, and 
ovnhiSf an eye or inid.) The propai^ation of a 
disease among animals or of a particular species 
of plant, among vegetables, from one iudividnai 
to another, by inserting a minute drop of the 
matter of the former, or a bud or eye of the 
latter, into some part of the by stem that is in- 
tended to receive it. 

Inoculation is, therefore, a classj'V term : 
and we shall hence treat of it under the two 
orders of Animal and Vbgeiable. 

ANIMAL INOCULATION 


benefit ; for it is an extraordinary result that the 
greater number of horses and dogs upon whiob 
inoculation from these diseases, has been ^ed, 
have liad them more severely than the animaia 
from which the morbid matter has-been taHen, 

The only diseases, therefore, mat are advan* 
tageoubly had recourse to for the purpose of 
inoculation are the small-pox and the cow-pox, 
and both in reality, with a similar intention, 
which IS that of protecting the constitution 
against the fatal effects of the small -pox in its 
natural violence; the former by introducing 
into it a milder modification of the 'same dis- 
ease, the latter bv acting as a prophylactic. 
The processes by which these two diseases are 
introduced into the system, are denominateil 
vanoiatiOH and vacchiati(yn : or more correctly 
varifdoufi and vacctviff inocvlaiioH : the former 
terms not being strictly correct ; since considered 
abstractedly they only refer to the diseases them- 
selves generally, and not to any particular mode 
of their propagation. We sliafl give as detailed 
an account of each of them as the limits to 
which we are necessarily bound will allow. 

Variolous Inoculation. 

Tlie history of this^ethod of introducing tho 
small-pox into the system needs not to detain 
iis: and we shall hence only remark that the 
custom of biiyittff the small-pox (as it was called) 
was prevalent m Wales long before the intro- 
duction of inoculation by lady M. W. Montague, 
who It is well known derived her knowledge 
from 'Turkey, and first tried its effects in this 
count rv in the beginning of tlic last century. 
It was long opposed w'lth all the obstinacy and 
violence that has, m our own day, clmractenscd 
the introduction of vaccination, but its advan- 
tages wcie at length fully rccogmrcd, and it 
became generally established. These advan- 
tages were three-fold : first a diminution m the 


Is employed with Uic view of introducing into a 
fresh subject a subdued and milder sort of a 
disease that is naturally severe or dangerous . or 
a milder disease of one kind that is capable 
protecting the Constitution against a severer and 
more dangerous disease of another kind. It is 
hence clear that the only cases in wluch it can 
reasonably be had recourse to, arc in diseases 
that seldom or never attack the constitution 
more than once duriner life, that are perilous in 
their natural course, and which from their being 
iniectioutt or contagious, it is not easy to guard 
against. 

The diseases m which inoculation has been 
cfiiefiy practised arc the following : 

1. VariQlus.-Smnlhpox. 

% Vaccina^Cow-pox, 


a. Rubeola*— ‘Measles. 
4; mmboesia— Yaws. 


.,Wi?ich it has been tried upon quadu 

rupe£ ttk 

T; DisMip^ among dogs. 

U is not ^ncdilaiy, in a popular work, to 
ent«| into iai|r upon each of Unmo 

ditoreat, ||(i,nitetioii. It u suAeiaKt 

for to (u i. Owiim^w 

.nd ynp, ^ it to l»*w 

“'en M, of dneue; ia 


mortality of the infected, for while under the 
natural ^a|l-pox it waag|calcalated that the 
deaths were as one in seve4BM®x‘ the improved 
metliod they were not inorelmin as one to three 
hundred, and perhaps by no means so many. 
Secondly the inoculated disease w^s found to be 
not only less dangerous in veonlt, but simpler, 
and less complicated in ito diognoSits : it was 
usually far milder, and seldom ran into the con- 
fluent state. But thirdly even when most viof 
lent It was unsuoceeded by secondary fever; a 
circumstance, concerning which we cannot rea- 
son, but which forms a disUnctive and pectiliar 
character of small-pox. In thus fairly estisrtab* 
itig its value, liowever, we ought not to conceal 
one essential evil of which vpriolus inocnlatiee! 
was productive ; and that is the sp^ad of the 
various infection tbrou|[^ a snuch wider wm f4 
the country than it otherwise 4ouM have oecn# 
piod ; so that while individuals were \ery h^lily 
benefited^ the community was daily sufiering, 
and more than forty thousand were calculated, 
a few years ago^ to fall victims annuidly to Oiis 


may mentloii a choice of matter, and of habits : 
hut by expenmehts, perhaps seavmdf i«stlfi*b1e, 
it appears to, h|ve been aseertained that ta» 
midter of the coa^oepi nr a putrid krod 

wUlalso produce a myoafable crep; that cen- 
B%ttlpni ^hausted by othpr diseeses, de not 
suj^C^mijdetably; gad that the time of lifisor 
modeiate pracautami# «efi 
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^at UUlc inlMBCe, oaly difference we can habits peculiarly full, and children giosaly flid, 
perecirc is, that in the inoculated smalKpov, there is sufficient time for the prcpaiatwn, af- 
the infection is received under the skin, in the ter the matter is inserted : should the wound 
naturid kind in the lungs or throaty perhaps the indame rapidtyp our exertions in reducing the 
stomach, but the lungs and throat are the more strength must be increased. The operation itself 
probable scat, and the sensation felt in the is the simplest possible, consisting, like vacema- 
stomacb, after infection of every kind, seems tion, only in raising the skin and introducing 
rather from sympathy than actual impression, under it tli« variolous matter. Sutton attributed 
Wc know not that air, m any instance, except much of hi!» success to using fluid matter, at an 
in combination, enters the latter organ. The early period of the pustule. And it is certainly 
prevention of the secondary fever is a problem preferable, for at a more advanced age it par- 
of peculiar difficulty. We have attributed it to takes of the nature of common pus and produces 
the matter absorbed; but though it occurs at more mflamination than would arise ft om matter 
the period of absorption, this cannot be the exclusively variolous. In genera it is safer to 
only cause, for even a considerable load of procure a drop of blood, which should not be 
inoculated small-pox disappears without its wiped away, but suffered to congeal, 
occurrence. We pretend not to solve the pro- The puncture sometimes icmains many days 
blem, but have distinctly stated it to excite without the slightest change, and occasionally 
attention. Inoculation is not by choice prac- the mark appears to lessen ; if the opeiation, how- 
tised on very old persons or young Hmfants. If ever, have been successful, it does not heal, 
the mother be the nurse, her anxiety will often And this is often the only foundation for suppos- 
injure the milk and add to the irritation, nor ing that the infection has taken place. In other 
should we omit the consideration, that fits at circumstances it begins to inflame in a few hours, 
this period are not uncommon; and though usually and after four and twenty becomes a highly 
the harbingers of a mild kind, may themselves inflammatory pustule : a rapid advance, whicli 
prove fatal. After about six months, the irrita- usually portends a violent disease. In the 
tion of teeth offers another obstacle which is not greater number of cases, after about twenty-four, 
completely avoided until the second year. A or at most forty-eight hours, a little swelling may 
period of considerable risk m a large town where be observed on the w'ound, and on examining it 
small-pox is weldom absent. These precautions with a lens, a little orange coloured circle 
are however frequently overlooked without con- appears around it. On the fourUi or fifth day, a 
sidmble inconvenience. Children are often hardness may be perceived where the puncture 
inoculated within the first six months, and after- was made, an itching is felt, and a slight inflam- 
wards, if no swelling of the gums, shows the mation is observable; on the sixth day a pain 
near approach of a distending tooth. Unex- and stiffness are mostly felt in the axilla, which 
pcctcd occurrences sometimes undoubtedly de- continue until the tenth or clcventli day, fore- 
range our plans, but though these give often the telling the near approach of the eruption, and a 
appearance of danger, tlie disease is seldom favourable progress. On the seventh or eighth 
rendered truly dangerous. Advanced age offers day the_ eruptive symptoms appear, such as 
no real impediment, and exhausted con>titutions slight pains in the head and back, stiffness in the 
often go through the disease more mildly than arm-pit, transient shiveiings with alternate heat, 
others. We once on an emergency inoculated &c. which continue more or less until the erup- 
a whole family, mmUtoong the rest an infant at tion is completed. The inflammation in the 
Ute breast, then^Hidng under a severe fever, atm spreads, and little pustules surround the 
calculating from me circumstances; that this wound, which increase in size as the disease 
might be checked before the variolous fever came advances. On the tenth or eleventh day an 
on. Its orisls was only on the morning before efflorescence round the puncture sometimes ex- 
tbe aocessiott 6f tim latter, and the child escaped tends half way round the arm, and the larger 
better than seven others. We mean not to re- it is, the fewer the pustules and the milder the 
commend the practice, but surrounded by small- disease. When it accompanies the eruption the 
pox even in the house it was the only chance ^®ver and other uneasy symptoms subside, and 
which remained. We know of no constitutional eii danger is at an end. If none of the symp- 
diiease fflat should prevent inoculation. The toms on the arm appear before the eighth day, 
seam Of the year is not important. Wc gene- tlie inflammation, &c. about the puncture rise 
rally yrefer the middle seasons, when free air suddenly, and this is generally, though without 
hutof do^, may be constantly breathed, and reason, regarded as a mark ci danger. Mr. 
thWMmiatuio is suffldently low to cm- Sutton repeats the evacuation fipomthe time of 
il a temedy. The spring is avoided infection to this period, tnd observes, that when 
pmetittepers as the period of inflamma- the skin is hot and dry, reiterated doses of salte 
tory comblaintl. The antomth bv others, as are more useful than the mercurial medicine, 
tfcal oTpStrid ones. The sunimw as too hot, Tho favourable symptoms are an orange coloured 
the winter as too cold, but these are idle refine- stain, about the edgeil of the puncture on the 
m$nt which merits no attention. The extremes second day, IbUowed by an iuhmg and a vesi- 
of heat and cold, for the teasons assigned, are cation without much Inflammation on the toird 
not to be selected by choice. Equal refinement or fourth day, but not delayed beyond the sixth, 
has prevailed' respecting the preparation, and A pain add stiffhess in the axilla ; the large 
each practitioner for a time his favourite efflorescence on the puncture about the tente or 
medicine, of which calowel and tart^xed anti- eleventh day. A hardnes-i which spreads mm 
mony were usually pafte. ^If-a person be full, the pfin^Ure as flrom the centre, and a littte 
active and strong, the diet fbr a time be dry seib On the inflamed part when it rises tp 
lowered,^ and as it is p«^ id &dv^ accuta- an aHr. *!he less favourable symptoms w a 
Itlioiit til the bowels, ci^^el titey bO employed pttT|disbliwtead of a red coloured mflamii^on, 
as a ^purgative Ss well as any medicine, or a'nariow deep red circle surro uy g the 
4* a vermifiige in chtldtdn it bO ^ Superior puttCtuib; and a depression of the 

to anyOthen^ln general, except midae' of the incrustation. Wheii the fever 
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hat come^ ODi no pai^iculnr ixicdjfine is rcqiiir- nicatcd to them by the cow. This occurrence k<| 
ed, but if every ciiruinstaiiee be not favour* me to make inquiry among the piactitipuers ill ’ 
able, our conduct must be the same as m the the country around me, few of whom were un-* 
natural small-poy, where similar symptoms oc- acquainted with the disease, but ail agreed ii|* 
cur. Boerhaave fiist suggested that an erup- this sentiment, that tlie cow-pox was not to bo' 
tion was not necessary, and there is little doubt, relied upon as a certain pieventivo of the small* 
but that the real disease consists in the fever, pox. This for awhile damped, but did not ex- 
fit the pioper period after infection. Lven af- tingiush my ardour, for, os I proceeded, 1 had 

ter eruptions have appeared, we have seen the satisfaction to learn that the cow was subject 

them checked without maturation by free ex- to some varieties of spontaneous eruptions upon 
posure to cold air, nor did the patient expo- her teats ; that they were all capable of conuiiu- 
rience the slightest ineonveniereo. If tlien a nieatiiig sores to tlie hands of the milkers ; and 
portion of our lluids be to be assiniilat< <1 by the tliat vrhatc\ci sore was derived from the aniinah 
ferment, it is necessarily a small one, and soon was called in the dairy the cow-pox. Thus 1 
disappears. In fart, however, the assimilatory suimounted a ereat obstacle, and in consciiucnce 
jirocess takes place -only in the pustules. was led to form a distinciioii between these dis- 

Vaccine Inocula'iion. case>, one of which only 1 have denominated 

This kind of inoculation, as we have aheady the true, the other the spurious, cow-pox; the ’ 
observed, is not intended to procure a nitlder latter not possessing any specific powei over the 
modification of cow-pox or vaccina, but merely to constituiion. TJiis unpedimcnt to my progress 
nctas a prophylactic against smali-pox or variola, w-as not long removed, before another, of far 
It is a science altogether of modern invention; greater magnitude in its appearance, staited up. 
and as no subject of medicine ha.> ever excited 'i’here were not wanting instances to prove, that 
more, and very few subjects ho much attention, when the true cow-pox broke out amongst the 
through the whole < ivilixcd world, on account cattle at a dairy, a pci*son who had milked an 
»f the magnitude of thcj benefit likely to result infected animal, and had thereby apparently 
from it, it would be impardoncLble in a woik of gone through the disease in common With others, 
tins description to pass it by without some kind was liable to receive the *una)l-pox afbc'rwards. 
cf Cl itical examination and histone detail. We This, like the funner obstacle, gave a painful 
shall consider it, therefore, under the distinct check to my fond aspiring hopes : hut reflecting 
beads of its hUtory, its raltonalPf so far as wc that the operations of nature arc generally urii- 
snay he able to hazard any ideas tliat may be form, and that it was not probable the human 
entitled to such a name, its jtractuu*, and the constitution, having undergone the cow-j>6x, 
4thject%aiiM that have been advanced against it, should in some instances be perfectly shielded 
or the causes that have retarded its geneial from the smallopox, and m many others remain 
adoption. unprotected, I resumed my labours with rc*- 

Historv OP Vaccination. Ibe inventor of this doubled ardour. 'Hie result was fortunate; for 
science is well known to be JJr. Jenm » ; and it I now discovered that the virus of cow-pox waa 
arose, as most other^ sciences have dune, from liable to undergo }>rogressive changes from the 
mere accident. As it is impossible to add to sam<‘ causes precisely as that of small-pox ; and 
the perspicuity of this gentleman’s own account that when it was applied to the human skin in its 
of its origin, in his examination before a com- degenerated state, it would prodace the ulcera- 
mittee of the House of Commons, constituted tive effects in as great when it was 

ior the purpose of jnvest%atiDg its merits, we not decomposed, and soiim|^H|ir greater ; but 
shall take leave to copy his own words. *»My having lost |ts specific it was iocApa- 

inquiry into the nature of the cow-pox com* hie of producing that change upon the humaw 
menced upwards of twenty -five years ago. My frame which is requisite to Tendef it unsu|cepti- 
attention to this singular disease was first excited hie of the variolous ’contagion » eo that it he* 
by observing, that among those whom in the came evident a person might milk a cow one day, 
country I was frequently called upon to iaoca* and, liaviiig ^egn^t the dificase, be for ever 
late, many resisted every cSbrt to give them sooufedj wWe another person, i^UHing the, 
the small-pox. These patients 1 f(;niiid had un- same copr^the l^xt day, 'might feel the influfinqp* 
dergone a disease they called the cow-pox, con- of the in such n way as to produce a sgaw' 
tracted by milking of cows affected with a peculiar or sores, and ip^c^sequenae of this might expo, 
eruption on their teats. On inquiry, it aMeared mnee an indisposition to a comiderablc extent; 
it had been known among the dames jttme yetj^ been,«h»iirynd, the i^cific quality 
aimnorul, and that a vague ojdniott prevailed heian (he coniti^^ yoiifd r^ive noc 
thirt it was a preventive of the small-pox. This peculiar impression: >ftete thq^, cjlose amdogy g 
found was, comparatively, new among between the viral 'of siMirpOx, cow pox,. ” 

themrwr all the older farmers doulamd they becomes remarkal^^\^iispicti^ ; aince 
had no tuohidea in their early days: ncirmim- former, when tgken « re, pustule* aiul' 
stance ihAt easily tp be accountod , for, immediately thwp^oLsma^-pox 

froip my^^owmg tliat tUe common people were to the person on whhm tt^w inoqamj^i put 
very mfelr ^pculpled for the small-poi^ till wl«n taken ih a far.;|ii4vqti^ sjjpige, 5^<lhe dte* 
that praetm ww, render^ general by the. hn- case, or when (ahh^h.ml^hh narjirk ^ 

proved ndeoduc^ by the Suttons;:. so to its inseitio%it b«>xpp^jn.8|^3y^^ a^^ 

that the dairies were sal- according to ^ hhture, 

domptttto'fite,to|t of the preventive powefs of cause its decop^sitibn, Jt ^ 

the epw-ppx* In the course of the invesU^ion relied qp^as elSsotoel. fplly 

of this subject,, whiolh Uke all others of a com- expUnp the spitree .,df..tho|0^ ewHr^trt^ 
plex and intdmtte imturei presented many difil- been Committed by mm 
culties^ Ifbundthnteome of those who seeing' pox, conceiving thp' ' 

neverthe^ on exu^y simple ps 
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il uill be, even in an advanced ptage of the to occasionally as a 
fustule, when the greater portion has been con- piall-pox. ' in truth, in\ 

' verted into a scib, they have felt an improper just quoted, Dr. Jennerhim 
eonAdence, add gnmetimcs mistaken a spurious time immemorial a vague reph 
pustule, which the \accme ihiid in thw state is tlic county in which be then re 
capable of cxciliug, for that win -h possesses the shne) that tl»e disorder called the 
perfect cthiracter, during the int csttgation of apievcntucof smalI-po>.: and in the course^ 
the casual cow-pox, I was struck with tJie idea cMcfeiKni gnen before the same committee 
that it might be practicable to propagate the dis- of the lloust of Commons upon thO same sub- 
ease by inoculation, after the manner of the jeef, it still farther appears evidence ol 

small-pox, first from the cow-, and finally from Mr. Nieholas llragge, Sir . Elfoid, Uaronct. 
one human being to another. I anxiously waited Mr. Keatc, and Mr. Thus. Nash, mat vanous 
some time foi an opportunity of putting this persons had lecn occasionallv inoculated from 
theory to the test, at length the peiiod arrived- the diseased luMcrof the cow ly different medi- 
The first experiment was made upon a lad of calpiactitioners, as caVly as nearly half a cen^- 
the name of Phipps, in the spring of the year tiiry ago, not merely by. way of oxperimmit, 
I79fi, m whose arm a little vicciiic urus wai but from a full knowledge that such inoculation 
inserted, taken from the baud of a young woman wquld become a perfect piotcetion aga’inst the 
who had b<‘<;n accidciiUlly mlcrUd by a cow, small-pox. In one mstaiiv^c indeed, the subject 
nottt-ith!.tan(ling tht usemblanci which the pus- appears to liave been very iieaijy systematized, 
tulc, tbiH excited on the bo>*s«aim, bore to (and peilyaps, m point of fact, was so) as well 
variolas inoculation, vet as the indisposition as very nearly brought before the public : a Mr. 
attending it w,is barely pciecptible, 1 could Thomas Nash, having not unlj'^ aclually_inoiu- 
scarrclv persuade my jscif the patient was secure lated m various instances horn the cow, but 
from the swidll-pox; however, on his being ino- having left behind him upon h-s death in 178$, 
ciliated some months afterwards, u piovcd that a quantity of manuscript papers evidently in- 
lic was secure, 'fills boy was again mt>eulat*'d tended for publication in some shape or other, 
nearly fn c wars afterwards w'ltli vai loious mat- of which the following is an extract: It is 

II I, iiut no other effect was produced beyond a rather remarkable that no writer should have 

local inflammation around tlic punctured part taken notice of the cow-pox. I ncvci heard oi 
m>ou the arm this case inspired me with couft* one liaving the small-pox who ever had the cow- 
deuce; and as soon as I could again lurnish pox; the cow-pox certainly prevents a person 
mvsclf with Mnisfrom the cow, I made ariangv- tiom having the small-pox, I hare now inocu- 
nient foi a scries of inoculations; a n-imhor of laU-d above sixty persons who have been reported 
children wcic inoculated in 8UCCc•*^lon, one to have had the cow-pox, and I bclii‘ve at least 
from the other; and alter several months had forty of them I could not infect with the vanol- 
clapscd, they were cxpohcd to the lufectiou of ous viius ; the other twenty, or nearly that 
the snjrill-pu\; some by inoculation, others by number, I think it very reasonable to presume 
variolous cfiluvia, and some m both wa>b, but (as they were no judges) had not the real cow- 
they all U'SistecI It ; the result of these trials gra- pox : it is not my own opinion only, but that of 
dually led me into a wider field of experiment, several other medical gentlemen, that convmocs 
which I went over not only witli great attention, me the cow-pox is a prophylactic for the sraaJl- 
but with painAyyfllltee; this became unuer- pox. I have not been able to discover that the 
i.aUy known treatise publislied in Jnm* human species get it from the cows in any other 

1798; The r«>sWSt’*lhy further experience was inamier than by conta -t with the parts immedi- 
.^l»o brouglit forwaid in subsequent publications atcly infected, such as m inUking; neither do I 

III thetvvo succeeding years, 1799 and 1800. The apprehend that one of the human species can 

distrust and scepthjtam' whioh naturally arose coiumuiiieate it to another, but by the same 
in the mmds of on my first means as 1 have known some of the inhabitant 

annopnoiijg so unexpec^d adibcisvcry, has now of a house where it was, escape it, but none o 
nearly disappeared, mn^y hunjihreds of theni, fl'usc who lay in $ame betl with a dise^i 
from actual experience, have their attes- person. In Mrs. Scammell and Mrs. Bracher 
tations that the tnociilated ^w»pnK’?proves a inoculation produced no er^tion. no sickness 
perfect security against tlie Sn^l-poxt and I and Ht,t 4 e or no suppuration of the arm, the plac 
ahaUprolmblybewith^ PWWtured not being bigger, when inflame, 

sands m ridy to feto ; /or audsuppwted, than a large pm*j head : it fre 

the h^ now t^en is quontty Idavos considerable tnai^S, which ar 

persons, upon miich larger than the small-pox, asiarg 

i5^pui|kti% ^ ineasnred some) as a silvei thice 

ponce.’’ ^ 

it* hflnedt^ dthei**^ It becomes ns ai^ to state that the Rev. Her 

parlS ofihe r it man prew put in n kind of claim to the dis 
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J ott the subject Sir George desired me to 
loculate with matter taken from the cow j but 
my endeavours to find out i^horc I might get 
matter were for a long time unsuccessful^ 
owing to tlic Hccrccy ot the farmers, whose 
dairies, with such a filthy ulcerous distemper, 
would have marred the sale of their but- 
ter,” J!k.c, 

Notwithstanding this general but obscure 
kno^vjedge, however, and the recoiii>c which 
was had to the disrate, as it existed in tUc cow it- 
iielf, h> way of a preservative against the small- 
pox, in a few caibal cases, and notwithstanding 
the chance, there is that, if Dr. .Icnner had not 
brought Uic subject fully before the public at the 
time he actually did, it could not have remained 
dormant much longer ; yet in point of fact, l)r. 
Jenner appeals to have been Che first person 
who actually did introduce the subject before 
the public, while in tlie additional dl300^ery of 
^^he general laws by winch the trii»; eow-pox is 
regulated, of the essential charaetcr by wbit.h 
it IS distinguished from the spin ions cow-pox, and 
X)f Its capability ot being propagated from one 
bumao being to another, he stands altogether 
Without a competitor. The peculiar and precise 
merit of Dr. -lenncr upon tliis siibjcct is, indeed, 
well marked by the committee in the following 
extract from its rcpoi t : The practice of winch 
Dr. Jennejr asserts himself to be the original 
imentor is the inoculation from one bmnaii Ik- 
ing to aiiotliCTi and the mode of tunisfi rrtnp, 
indefinitely, the vaccine matter, without any 
diminution of its specific power, to wluth it does 
not appeal that any person has e\cr alhged a 
title j and these papers and experinn nts, wli.it- 
(Bver accuracy of observation and sjunt ot re- 
search they may evince ni their respective 
authors, and to whatever extent they may be 
supposed to go, as they were noergn '"'i to the 
public, 'iO neither is there any intimation that 
they were imparted to Dr. .tenner , nor Is it 
contended that the world ber am ' acquainted 
with this discovery by any other means than by 
the epurse of trials conducted by the petitioner 
and by his ample and unreserved communi- 
iiations, 

Upon this last division of the subject, con- 
jLiuues the report, cvidenee has been received 
from persons who were acquainted with the 
medical practice, and foimer situation of Dr. 
jenner, which eonfirm<% the allegation contained 
in the petition, that he has not only reaped no 
advantage from his discovery, but that he has 
been a considerable loser by the persevering 
AttontioQ which he has bestowed upon this ope 
isubject, to the neglect of his otlier business, 9tid 
without an oppoiUmity of replacing himself In 
the situation, which a desire of publishing and 
^HTusing more extensively, and establishing^ 
beyond thp reach of controversy the practice 
itself> induced 1pm to quit what his gains might 
probably have been, if he bad been solicitous to 
keep the seewt within his own practice, and that 
lot Ins immediate popiis, as far as medical men, 
in great prae^ce themselves, can form a pon- 
jcctural oph^ion, may he collected from various 
Jestiniotiies, in which no more than justice is 
done to ^ liberality and public spirit of the 
petitSbiSf, in ^ propagation and 

.^xU'nslon of this important discovery, and |ii 
jremlcrifig Jt rath^ of universal utility to 
khe human rape, omotbmeni to him* 

fhe reiidt >of this yeport^ as deliveriid by t|m 
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committee to the House of Commons was, that 
in June 2, 1802, a motion was made by Admiral 
Berkeley, the chairman of the commitu^c, for a 
grant of 10,0001. as a public remuneration to Dr. 
Jcnnei for the discovery he had so liberally 
tominimicated to the public, upon a matter in 
w'hich its health and happiness were so deeply 
intcre.'^ted. An amendment was oflfered upon 
tins moiion, iliat the reward should be 20,0001, 
msti ad of 10,fM)0l. , but upon a division the 
original motion was carried though by a majority 
of not more than ihice out of a hundred and 
fifteen voUs. bin c this period, however, a 
hccond rcnuinci ation of 20,0001. has been voted 
from the same qnaiter ; so that the active and 
benevolent inventor has now received a reward 
ot o(),(Kl01. from the publb' purse, a sum which 
the n.ition has never regretted, and we may 
confidently affirm will never have reason to 
regict. 

Jh'forc we close this section on the history of 
v.iccmatioii, we will just hint that theu* is some 
question whclhii the cow-pox h.-ive not been for 
ages Known .imong the Brainins of India, ns a 
pievorition of small-pox, and occasionally had 
recouise to tor tins purjiose through the medium 
of aiociil.ition <‘roin the diseased cow > Mr, 
Shoolbrcd, to ivhnsc report we arc indebted for 
almost the whole wc Kpow upon this subject, re* 
ccivcd 1 Ransdit nmnuscr.pt. containing a pas- 
sagi, highly in favoui of such an opinion , and 
a (ommniiication from a corre^spondent at 
liish.ijet intimating that the matter oi the cow- 
pox, or at least, of some vaccim eruption had 
been sought after for the piiri>ose of inoculation 
as .1 priscivativc .igainst the hitssmif or small- 
pox bj*^ a ju.ictitioiici of Bisnapore about tigh- 
tccii vcMis .igo, who applied for this purpose to 
a fanner in the distiict of Tarda an, and wdiosc 
cows.ind l>nl locks were reported to be aficctcd 
with this or some other ciuptiv'c dn^casc. This 
last communication, hovrej^, docs not appear 
to possess siiffir icnt aiitHnk in its picsent 
state, to form a solid d^^plor any opinion, 
and Mr, Shoolbrcd is very properly engaged in 
V xa min mg more oorr<jctIy into the truth of the 
assertion : while m regard to the Sancrit passage 
said to have been extracted from the Sftd^hasftn^ 
iftaha of a physician named Mahadeva, and who 
flourished under the patronage of Raja, Rajik 
sMa, there can be little doubt of its being a 
forgery : no such passage whatev cr, nor any 
aUnsion of any kind to the subject in question 
being to he traced in other copies of the same 
work, several of which were collated for this 
purpose by Mr. Blaquiere, a gentleman perfectly 
competent from his acquaintance with the 
original tongue to form an accurate ji^gment* 
In truth, the attenmts of the Brain ins id impose 
on the credulity* of Europeans by pretences to 
an immemorial acquaintance with almost every 
subject of science, literature, and even criticism, 
that nbay be proj^d to them, is no novelty : 
and after the deception, which in two instances, 
was suceeSsfdlTy practised upon Sir W. Jones, 
it would be by no means singular that they should 
exert themselves in the same manner, and be- 
come equfilly successful in other cases. 

KAtioNAtB or VAtciiirAriov. In the course of 
the evidence upon the'cow*|Kyx exhibited before 
tbe eoBSmittee of the HMise of Commons, it was 
admitted by several of ttie adtotsses who have 
now tlse highest opiston of He great praotieal 
'benefit, that they opposed it In the first instance 
from* iri^d it the possibility of Ihp 
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ftct ! a pretension so singular, end unwpported by 
collateral occurrencea, a« that ofpreveiiUng the 
small-pox, by the intro-Juction of another dis- 
ease, the exclusive pwperty of another animal, 
seemed in their opinion, till they wore over- 
powered by the body of evulcncc they afterwards 
met with, to carry its own confutation along 
with it, and to be unworthy of serious examina- 
tion. Neverth**|ps»s the fact itself, when exa- 
mined in a physiological view, is by no means 
so outrageous to all other facts, so isolated and 
alone as many persons may be induced to con- 
c<*i\c at the first view of it. 

It was a favourite maxim of one of the first 
physiologists this country^ has over been able to 
boast of, we mean Mr. John Hunter, that two 
morbid actions of different natures cannot coexist 
in the same animal Iranu* : and that in every 
case in which two such actions are introduced at 
the same time, the stronger y^ill entirely destroy 
the weaker, or ebc postpone its exertion, and 
reduce it to a state ot dormancy, till it have 
completed itn own course, and worn itself out 
in Its own way. and he hence opposed all such 
anomalous ideas as that ot a rhauiatic upon 
the print ipic that such disease must be a «*oni- 
pouiid of two distinct maladies, each resulting 
from a distinct specific action, the one ot which 
actions must nt cessanLy overpower the other, 
and take exclusive possession of the constitution 
as the consc(|ueniT of its own victory. 

'Hus kind of antagonism between different 
morbid powers cannot have escaped tlic notice 
of any practitioner who has paid but a very 
small degree of attention to the phasnomena of 
his own prof<*ssion; and while upon a minuter 
surv< V it will he fouiul to ramifv into latitudes 
biiT little thought of, it will be found at the same 
tune to lay a basis for explaining facts which 
are at present judged mexplicahlc. If a ehild 
who lias received the miasm of measles be mo- 
eulatcd for the smai^ox, tlie practitioner who 
IS unaware of this IW may be surprised that 
the puncture should evince no sigu ot infiamina- 
tion, and when h« perceives that the measles, 
at length, makes thcir appearance ov er the body, 
still judging from the vacant state of the punc- 
ture, lie will suspect that tho inoculation has 
miscarried, and* will jierhaps asenbe such mis- 
earriage to the previous action of tho measles. 
But the measles in this case have not destroyed 
the variolous virus, they have only suspended 
Its action ; and in a few days afterw^s, as soon 
as they have passed through their course, he w ill 
find that the variolous virus has been set at 
liberty, and has commenced its own specific 
operation on the constitution. 

In this' fact ere have an instance of ^nch a 
change produced on the constittition by ^e dis- 
ease, as to guard it for a jfivontime againet^the 
action of another. The disease called rwg*w^frm 
or and m eflhet^ ^ost every species 

of herpetic eruption, will hi like manner, during 
its action protect in many instances, though 
not in all, against the > small-pox or 

measles. And it often happens that the change 
hereby produced in the sySt^ will extend fo a 
rtmHderalAe period beyond tbs ^enil of the spe- 
cific action itself : tlms a man w^o has just rw» 
rovered from a synocHus or In^Mmiatory fever, 
may be more safely, and ^nsiderable 

‘time aifterwards exposed td the emnglous aura 
of a tyi&us or putrid fairer, thdh 0 main aho 
'is eq|oylng perfect beatth, laid has nerer inf- 
'iMitl&oai «ny disease hi hia Ufd. A change 


has hereby been prodncetl in the system whidl , 
incapacitates it (romheing stimulated into action 
by infectious effluvia, {pd'haps of various kinds) 
that would otherwise be sww of operating, and 
probably of operating fatally. How Jong such 
change may continue it is difficult to say. In 
the case now supposed, it may not be of any 
Miry long duration; in other instances, it ap- 
pears to last as long as life itself; for it occurs 
but seldom that persons who liavt* had JiDoping- 
cough, measles, small-pox or scarlet fever 
once, become subject to these diseases a second 
time. 

Changes of thi-5 description, producing tho 
most complete protection against the constitu^ 
tioiial action of different kinds of morbid matter, 
are often accomplished by other moans, and 
means so totally destitute of all violence, as to 
be altogether uiusible in their process. 

In the kingdom of Scnriaar, all the blacks are 
protected, naturally, against the bite or poison 
of the \iper* the Arabians, on tlie contrary, are 
not naturalty protected, but they are able to 
protect themselves, and are certain to guard them- 
selves against the fatal effects of the poison of 
the cerastes, by having for some time antece- 
dently chew ed the roots of certain plants, which 
are at present only doubtfully cla.ssiiied in bota- 
ny, and by washing themselves with an infusion 
oi the same. This is not mere fable: the ne- 
groes of South America are in possession of the 
same, or at least of similar plants of the class 
aud order pentandria, monogyniu, with a mono- 
petalous, mfimdibuliform corol, foimd indige- 
nouNly m the viceroyship of Santk-Fc; and 
which, by Hon Pedro d»Orbics y Vargas, is 
denominated otjaea du tfuaeo. The juice of this 
exi I aordmary plant, indeed, has tlie doubler 
power of equally protecting the system against 
the effects of the poison of any viper, if drunk in 
small quantities, for some time antecedently, so 
tliat the poison, when introduced into the con- 
stitution, will prove perfectly harmless, and of 
curing the wound produced by the bite of a ser- 
jicnt, if taken immediately aft^^rwards; so that 
the natives of Saiitii-re, acquainted with this 
plant, lay hold of the most venomous serpents 
With their naktsl hands, and in thwmost careless 
mauniT imaginable, without sustaining tlie small - 
eist injury whatever. The constitutional change 
hereby produced, is so free from violence, as to 
be .iltogcther invisible, and insensible; but it is 
nevertheless as much ad rem, and as effectually 
protects the system from the fatal action of the 
inoibid matter, as if it were accomplished by a 
disease that of itself endangered the life of the 
person who thus swallows the antidote. 

To what extent of time th» artificial prott'Ction 
of tlie system extends alter it has been onoe 
charged with the jnloe of the vejuca, we have 
not been able to coHpc^ any certain information. 
But from facts of efery day’s rccuiTcnce, we am 
as competent tp state that a lony and durable 
change may ai certainly be operated upon the 
animal syttam by gentle as by sevem means. 
Tlic man who has had the natural sinall-pox, m 
a way so ^ight at not to confine him for a 
ment to Ills bed, and to produce a crop of n^ 
mom thdt bwcfnty or thirty pustules, is at Imt 
as effitotbatly protected, and jwrhaps 
and fdk as long a period of time, as tlie mkn wdio 

confluent .ttock, 

wb«l< fcen nnfl bofly «fe becoTO •••»<« Ijy the 

intflUMw* mid ulccntion of ywtide, - 
UocOntib^ in Ufce manner, nmfonaljr ptoduccr 
Z 3 
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t fmldir "Mtmm jkk«« ^ M 

ft diiftftftB ftft metuftl 41 ^ a sub^cqueja^ ftule- 
fUftftd; widMie ftftine may be obiervied of ovory 
olbor disorder ^ftt usually occurs but once in tM 
tome of the fame life, 

It if probable that every anisftft) poiifoH) were 
wre but acquainted with it, may be attached with 
a natural antidote; and that in many casciB there 
jnay be various antidotei to the same poison ; 
nor if it bv any means im^obfthlc, that of these 
antidotes or spechics, some may possess a power 
of one kind or ij^^Fee, and others of other kinds 
or degrees : that some arc hereby capable of 
acting <mLy at the moment, and others of prolong- 
ing their action for an indeiinite period of tunc : 
fome of destroying the morbid matter by cljcnii- 
cally changui^' jth nature, and others of rcsisimg 
Its ©ftaet by changing the nature of the system 
that receives ir. The )uice of the vt (ucu is a 
fpecidc against the poison of the vi/ier, the 
bark pf hovcral »>pscics of the cmihonti tree 
against the miasm of stagnant miirshes, m a 
state of barbarou'i and unorvili/ed life, sarsa- 
parilla and guaiacum are perhaps spucthes 
against the venereal virus, and quicksih ei against 
it in every state of life. 

in like manna' the small pox now appears to 
possess its antidote or spcul&c, or raUit.r pcihaps 
to possess several, the matter of the cow-po\ h 
cortamly an antidote , and f tom vuuoiis expcii- 
ments that have been made in our own ooimtry, 
in France, and Ifaly, theic can he httfe doubt 
that the grease of the home is another antidote, 
ibis also liaving been found, upon sinb evpen- 
mcntSi to protect the human frame as efBcaci- 
Ously against ihc virus or contagion of the small- 
pox fts the matter of the cow-pox itself. It is 
aot unlikely that future physiciaits and physiolo- 
gists may detect other antidotes to same dis- 
ease, though file attempt seems at present (o be 
waat'ceBsary. Of such ont. dotes it would jiroba- 
biy be found that some would cMU'cise a more 
permanent control over ilic human ftainc tiiun 
otiiers: and perhaps that the .same which exer- 
cised the most permanent control over s«imc con- 
ftitutioni, w'ould exercu'-e a much less permanent 
control, or CA^n none at all, over other consti- 
tutions. The change |iroduood by the natural 
small-pox itself, is not m every instance so com- 
pletely efTioacious as to prevent the recurrence 
of the same disease, m the samepersoii, at a dis- 
tance of twenty or thu-ty years ; and hence wc 
bave instances of a few persons who have had 
dbe natural small-pox twice wsthin this i>eriod of 
gimo. The Aame observations may apply botli 
I0 cow«*pox, and what wse may now fairly 4eiio- 
nttnate grease-pox . in the Toiwr, at least, wc 
liive had various proofe of temperaments Uiat 
liaifc mist<H] the bcmufieial influence of its ap- 
plication ; and we ate yet perhaps 4oo young in 
flhftsc^ttteof either to deteemme, with absolute 
imsnitico* *he utmost dnratKm of time to which 
eithar of js capable of extending its pro- 
deetitm. iodlgii)g from the held of prootioe at 
pMont hafltnw the wrld, we havse great roogon u> 
nuppoc^ that the iafluonce of the cow-po^, ex- 
Oieptaiig in those peculiar temperamenta p hich do 
ihot to hft fl«so^tibie of any beoefleial 

tnprassioit flteaii i|9 too, wsill last is idig 
ondiRam wupMui life; and os there is 

aamcafaing Ihr Itm noasehdqg m this gpeeiaG 

g mthekdedtdMsom Ihe^reoseof the 

fhoieaniiiie liltir slohbt it pAli eyon 
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ever, is yet too much in a state of infanoyi to 
decide with positive precision upon every point 
connected with it ; which, like every other new 
and unexpected dibcoveiy, can only be satisfac. 
torily settled by a long succession of tnne and 
an uniform course of experience. We Iwvc 
nevertheless much well grounded reason, derived 
both from facts and analogy, for believing that 
time and additional cxpciiencc will establish vac- 
cination as a perfect preservative against the 
small-pox to the utmost extent of old age : ydt 
should Its luduCHCC be found ultimately to ter- 
minate (whi.h however is nieic h^pothosia) m 
about twtut\, 01 live and twenty years, the dis- 
cuAcrv would atill be entitled to be considered as 
one of the most important, and replete ivith the 
giea 4 ;cst heiudit to mankind, (hat CMtlicr thnuce 
oi genius has ever put us into possession of; for 
even with such a limitation ot power, it nn{;h« be 
made an oiled ual instrumcut, under proper 
regulations and universal aoccptitiou, ot coin- 
idetely expelling the small-pn\ fiom our own 
country, to which it is not nidigciious and 
perhaps of ciushnig it in every quaitcr of the 
world. 

Mode of Phacttce. Any pustulous or vesicu- 
lar eruption afleoting iho cow nay he called a 
cow-po\ . but the true o; t,cnuinc( 0 w pox, or 
that wluv'h lijs, ol late >eais been tlvis pre- 
oiiiineiiLly denom nated, ih the ci option on ihc 
ud ici ot the row wh.ih atom is lapaOU bv mo- 
cuUtiori ot pioviug a spcciiic .iiiainst the infec- 
tion of small-pox III Uir hum.m s d. It is 
these that produce the 'asunl » ow {>o\ amoug the 
milkers, upon whose hands and olteii ujion other 
parts of the body the disease tlnovsout .'I'oncty 
of chaiactciisiic niaiks, and oilers a vaiiery of 
chaiadonstic symptoms. 

Carnal Com-jtvr, ItiUanicd spots, soon after 
Aiifection hegm to appear on the hands, wrnAs, 
and espedaily tlic joints and tips of the ling irs , 
and these spots at hist re sg piiile the small biistei 
of a burn, but quickly On to suppmation 
Tht* vc^sicle lb quite circular,' depressed in ihe 
middle, and of a bluetsh colour, and is sur- 
romiided wtth a considerable rediiess. The blue 
colour which the, vesicle almost invfiriably as- 
sumes, when the disorder is communicatfsd 
chiectly fiom the cow, is one of the most charac- 
teristic marks whereby the genuine cow-pox xo^Y 
be distingiushod from some other diseases which 
the nulkeis are likewise liable to receive from 
the cow. 'I’he matter of tho vesicle is at first 
thin and colourlehS ; but, as the disorder ad- 
vances, It becomes browner and more pUrulent. 
In a few' dayvS feom tire first eruptiqn,^ a tender- 
ness and bwclhng of the glands in tiie arm-ptt 
jcof^e on, and soon after, the whole constitution 
hecomcb disordered, the pulse is increased in 
quiokness, and to this succiied shivcringSi a 
sense of weajtiness, and aching pains about the 
loins, vomiting, beg^-ach, and sgmetimas even 
a slight degree of del^ium. 

Those symptoms opniinue with more or less 
violence from ope dgy to three or fpur, and, 
whftp they aubsiden they leave lacerated pores 
about the hands* which are very apt to became 
iH-conditiooed and heal very slowly ; repemt^gV 
in lihip re^^, the nlcerp on fihe ni{m^^ of the 
firm odiioh origi^a^ 

thm, though vepyhevem the howw, and 
^ngh oQcoeiofdng moch ttoovA gciTer 

lipliatpartf of 4 m body, oi W* 
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. It doS$, indeed, often happen, that, pustules are 
formed in various pleoed >*^hich aOcidetitslly 
come in contact with the diseased hands, as on 
the nostrils, lips, and Other parts of the face, 
where the skin is thitt ; or sometimes on the 
forehead, when the milker leans with that part 
upon the udder of an infected cow. 

From this account it atppears that the cow-i 
pox, as It affects the milkers, or what may he 
termed the casual cow-pox m the human species, 
M often a severe disordci, somctimcji confining 
the patient to his bed during the period of fever, 
and genoially h'aving troublesome sores; but ft 
has never been known to prove fatal ; nor arc 
these sorc'i, if pioperly attended to, followed 
' with any l.isting injury of the afficted parts, 
though they sometimes leaie scars for life. 

From this description of the casual eow-poar, 
we advance to a consideration of the moiulated 
cow-pox. 

K\ery one a^qnamtefi. with the iinj^ortant 
distinction winch exists between the small-pox 
as propagated by contagious effluvia, and that 
oommunicated by artilicial inseition of matter 
beneath tlie skin; and the decisive advantag<^s 
which the inoculated disease possesses o\ ci the 
natural aie univer'.ally acknowledged, though 
the precise cause of the supenor mildness ot the 
former is as yet but unpcrfectlv known. 

'I'hc comparison between this disease and the 
cowr,pax eiitiiely fails in the circumstance of 
oonUgioii, for, as has been hcfoie observ'od, 
the latter has never been observed to be commu- 
meated in this method; and therefore, too, the 
term natural cow-pox cannot be employed m the 
same distinetbo sense, as when capplicd to the 
variolous infqelion. 

ft IS a cuiious and important fact, however, 
that the operation of iiioculatJui; with the tow- 
pox virus, pc-rforincd m the same method as is 
usually piactiscd with that of the sumil-pox, 
appear!* to produce a \ery similar cliang<^ wath 
regard to rendering ^le disease more muformly 
mild and favourable; though it cannot, tike the 
other, sboiten the period betneen the fust ino- 
mcni of infection and the tunc of affecting the 
constitution m general, since the eow-pox in its 
most natural state, as it affects the mdkers of 
diseased cattle, is really received by a kind of 
inoculation, though ac cidental. 

Therefore, as some \Qty chaiactcristieal dif- 
ferences in the form of the disorder depend on 
the modeiu which the cow-pox is introduced into 
the human system, we may be allow cd to mark 
that distioetioii by employing the tcim natural, 
or rather casual, eow-pox in the human species, 
io express that disease which is contracted by 
^ose who, in milking, handle the teats of an 
infected cow ; and using the phrase inoedtated 
cow-pox, to imply that disorder which n excited 
by the artiftcial introduction bbneath'tll^ fdtin 
of some of the ip^jcific fnaftet’ secreted bjr k cotr- 
pox pustule, either in the Cow, or mote Oohi- 
monly in another h’uthan ^bjert. AsUlkihls 
fuini of the low-pox wit^ which the public are, 
and will be, the most hbheefned, tad which will 
probably be adopted <0 SiMlffe a conspicuous 
f place m medical iio«iolbgy, ^hCte will be no gri'llt 
improprif'ty in conhiiihgth this form the term 
Vaccine disease, which wif) ^gimness its or.gih 
from the cow, though pr^aM^ lb' nitty never be 
agaip necessary to t^ pttrttst stock in 

ibis animal. 

Ill treating of this disdakVl^ dsl dommnnlcttted by 

Inbcnlatioii, ft ft hitcdiKiAiry to 
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in this Mott of tho 'ill the adttfttiib# 

arc msar^ whieh ttfttittd tha casual cow^pcHK|j 
and ith not difflcirit to jnwve that the disease 
aS mnoh Uie same In thdio two forms, as that 
the natural small-pent ft thi iame distemper at 
the inoculated. In tht cOW-poa, the course that 
IS run by each is very titaiftttj tl»yeach pro- 
duce a general fever at a certain period, and 
the pustules in each equally ieonftte the specific 
virus which aknic can eottiinunicttte the cHsettte to 
others by subsequent inoculation. What is vnry 
remarkable and unparalleled m the history of 
disease, is, that the cow-po^ virn8> after having 
passc^l through several persons, may be agttill 
c'ominniunicatcd to the cow by direct inoculation 
in ttic nipplcoj ; and this again will rttiirn to Ums 
state of casual cow-pox, in tne milkers who 
handle the uddei of the animsl thus diseased^ 
which abundantly proves that the nature of the 
infection continues the same under these varieties, 
flonce we Should exjiect tliat the security which 
the inoculated cow-pox affords against the con- 
tagion of the srnali-pox, (which constitutes its 
chief value) would be equal to that which the 
casual cow-pox insuics, and accordingly this li 
confirmed by the most autlientjc and unequivo- 
cal testimony From the comparatively recent 
date ot the experiments made with the inoculated 
cow-pox, the authority of forty or fifty yearn 
(which the other fonii of the disease possesses in 
the dairv counti les) is wanting. But as the very 
end of all these ttials has been to prove the 
vaccine iiioculatton to be a complete preservative 
fiom the variolous contagion, and as they have 
been attended wdth entire success, there is no 
reason to suppose, that any number of years wiH 
produce such an alteration in the constitution, 
as Io renew the hazard of variolous contagion 
in any habit where it has been once completely 
extingm&hod. The uniform expOrieuoe of inocu- 
lation foi the small-ijox, whicli may be reourrod 
to by fair analogy, would contradict such a sup* 
position. Like this latter disease, too, certain 
precautions are to Ive taken, and observatiofit 
made, in order to drstinguish tlie ease of a spua 
nous and incomplete cow-pox, from that which hi 
perfect and genuine. 

The chief differences winch exist between the 
casual and the inoculated cow-pox are m the 
degree in which each afiects the body. As mucls 
of the seventy of the disease depends on the 
extent of topical ulceration, the former, by pro^ 
dunng larger and deeper pustules, generally 
occnsions a much severer dtshnee ; and thesis 
likewise are more liable to leave deep end ex* 
tensive sores, long after the tru|itive fever ii 
subsided, which are difflcaH te held. Another dif- 
ference between the two fbrtiit of Brls disease is in 
the appearance of the pustufts . Those which art 
formed by immediate itifectioii from the cow are 
more prominent, and have tt hlueibh casr, which 
is very chataeteristie. 'lldS particularly hsppedi 
in the casual disease, Bmogb it is also r tamed 
m the first inoi'ubSion from the cow, but is uh* 
dibtittgafthtthty lost after it has passed througli 
cdie IteiiiiftFatloh (If it may be so called) iu the 
human subject,, 

Thttsd lire sm^etal important citcamstaheet 
bdlohit%tto vaccuic inoculation, which deisrtre 
the of the medical practitioner, ami 

whthfi <lreqdiie to be given m detail wi^ jwt 
mfinite and circmnstahtial description which #btte 
Is Me to give assistance m dirceting 
Thesd will be coriycnkntly fftttfifli h few 
IkCadlt 
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^ the SeUetim o/ Matter, Dr. JenncT has fluid, and that \ihich is taken just at the time 
Uiil down with great precision those sources of when it is recediiij^, and tlic scabbing process 
the spurious or imperfect cow-pox, that depend commences. 

on the state and nature ol the jiitcctmg matter Wc may add, that liitheito no successn o ino- 
eniployed fur inoculation , and subsequent culations from one human subject to anotitor 
observation has proved more than ever the ha^c made any alteiatiun, cither in the nature 
necessity of attending to this part of the subject, of the disurdi r, or tlie appear.mee of iho puatuie 
They are, alter the iirst time of insertiou fiom tlie animal ; 

First. When the pustule that aflTords the when, as lus been mcntioru‘d,*'lt retains some ot 
matter is not tJie genuine specific cow-pox the ehnracter of the casual cow-pox. Therefore, 
This It is of great importance to be aware of, as long as the supply of vac( me \itus is kept upi 
both when the disease IS to be iutroduuMl imine- by propac^ating the genuine disease through 
diately from the cow, and from the huiji«in sub- succeb&ive inoculations, there will be no occa- 
ject As we often find that almost any acrid sion to relurn to the cow for a new parent 
matter from any kind of pustule, when applied stock. 

by inoculation to a sound surface, will Uurc the propn Subjects and Seasons for Inocu- 

exeitc mflainmation and a pustule sore, a mis- laUon. 'I’lu vaccine disease, when pioj>crly 
take as to the nature of the \iriis Ihuh intro- nitioductd by inoculation, .'ippears to have 
duced might easily happen, and would le.id to almost as gn at .1 superiority in point of mildness 
much error and false security with regard to .uid security over the variolous iiio 'ulatioii, as 
variolous contagion. The distinguishing marks this has o\cr the natural small-pov. so that the 
of the true disease tii the cow, have been already same piecdutioiis winch would be highly requisite 
mentioned. Those which ihar.u tense the geiiu- iti comniunir.'itiiig the latter, (w'herc the time 
iiie disorder in the human subject^ will be aftei- can be chosen) become less so where tJie disorder 
wards eniiincraU'd. is to be introdiictd by inoculation , and still less 

■Secondly. When the iiiaitcr is genuine, and where the vaccine is substituted fur the vaiiuious 
would be perfectly unexi eptioiiable if employed disease. The txponcncc winch the inoculated 
on tlic spot, but by being kept m a manner cow-pox already aflords, seems to show that it 
favourable to spontaneous alteration, or pro- may be practised with great safety at any age, 
served in a careless way, it has lost its spen lie even from tlic earliest infancy. In general, wc 
properties. This^will apply to infi‘Cting virus may say that similar precautions arc to be used 
procured either from the cow or the human pus- luic, as with variolous inoculation, so that even 
tule : and from the frequent tailure of matter to the vaccine disi ase should be .avoided during the 
produce the disease, when it has been kept for time of teething, or any particulailv iinfavoura- 
a certain length of time, though >ith care, it hie state of body; but we may assi rt with con- 
seems to be probable that the va<Tmc virus is iidcn<‘c that at any tunc it is prckiable to 
more liable to lose its peculiai propcities than running any considerable iisk of the small-pox 
the variolous, and requires greater precautions contagion. 

to be preserved in sufficient activity, 'ibis eir- O/ the Method of performhuj the Inoculation. 
cumstanee, however, (tliat is wher ' good and TJie object to be fulfilled in performing this 
proper matter has lost by keeping its power of operation is to bcciire the insertion of the infccti- 
giving the genuine infection) is iiituh more ous matter, with as little injury to the parts as 
commonly a source of total failure produce any is iximpatiblc with tlic end proposed. Uniform 
effect from inoculation, than of exciting a spii<' expeiicnce shows that in iilbculating either with 
riotis pustule, provided the matter had been this or variolous matter, the method of making 
taken at a proper period of the disorder, and in the incision is nut a point of indifference ; for, 
the most unexceptionable manner. on the form an«l depth of the wound will m some 

Thirdly. When the matter has been taken measure depend the degree of violence in the 
from a true cow-pox pustule, but has been fur- subsequent iiiliammation. In making the punc- 
iiisbcd, not by the clear limpid thud, which tore m tl^ arm, we cannot follow abetter method 
forms tlie contents of the pustule in it'i cailicr than that recommended by Dr. Woodville, who 
stages, but by the purulent matter which is to advises “ that the lancet should be held nearly 
be found under the scab at that advanced stage at a right angle w’ith the skin, in order that tlie 
of the disorder, when all the fir^i fluid is dried infectious fluid m.*iy gravitate to the point of the 
up, and Uie pustule hab either degenerated into instrument ; which in this direction should be 
» simple ulcer, or has lost its mfecting properties, made to sciatch the cuticle repeatedly, until it 
This patticularly applies tp the disease of ttic leach the true skin, and become tinged with 
humhH subject ; but both m lUAU and hi the blood.” 

COST# U is not very easy to fix the cvivet limits. The most certain method of securing the infec- 
wheii the Ipcal afiection ceases to have any thing ikm is to inoculate whilst the matter is fluid, 
specific ia its nature, and consequently to have smd flesh from the pustule ; bull as tliis ' is often 
the power of oonunumcatiug the disease. impracticable, it is adviseable to hold the in- 

T^se three circumstances (m any of which a fedted lancet for some time over the steam of 
partial and therefore higMy deceitful disease builing water, to soften and dissolve the hardened 
my be exclt^ by spurious inoculation) will matter. Where the virus has been procured 
direct the prac^tioncr in the choice of the matter upon thread, the same means are to be pursued 
which he einploys, as when inoculatiaf with variolous matter ; that 

The uaifonmilildiiesi of the inoculated vaccine is, to make a small longitudinal incision upon 
disease has hitherto afforded no grounds for any the arm, to i^ply to i^ the infected thread, and 
such disthifllioii (ffiod or had, a healtl^, or detain it there by adhesive plaster, till the dis- 
^ifoeslthy sdSfef tinUfori which ol>tainB(j»crh^ ease iscomonmicated. ,, This method is found to 
without fonudattoa) in the small-pox ; and no be more apt to fad thfw ? when the matter is 
peiceptible diffSrende of quality has been nicer* received npon a lancet, prte^ided it be fluid from 
*-**^'* between nmtter pyocoredfrom tbeino- the pustule; butdifod matter will seldom long 
jnMiide m aofot ns it begins teafford^ any pfficrve ill efficeer, exeepti^ be taken and hepl 
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with particular precautions. These will be nicii- 
tjoned in a subsequent section. 

Proyress of the Duiettne 'I’hc progress of the 
▼acciue inoculation^ from the tune of insertion 
to that of the drymg-np of the pustule, u rolii- 
moni y very uniform, tlic diflercnt s ages of the 
local and general affection well marked, and the 
succcsbiv 0 chanflws occur for the most part at 
regular periods, ^he following therefore may be 
considered. as the history of this disorder uhicli 
will represent the most usual progress of the vac- 
eCfkc inoculation. 

The first indication of the success of the opera- 
tion, IS a stnall inflamed spot at the part wheie 
the puncture has been made, which is very dis- 
tinguishable about the third day. This continues 
to increase in size, becomes hard, and a small 
ciicular tumour is formed, rising a little above 
the level of the skin. About the sixth day, the 
centre of the tumour shows a discoloured speck, 
owing to the formation .of ^ a small quantity 
of fluid, and this continues to increasie, and 
the pustule to iilL and become distended, till 
about the tenth day. At this time it shews m 
perfection the ehriractciistM* tcaturcs which all 
along distinguish it from the variolous pustule. 
Its shape is circular, or sometimes a little oval, 
but the margin is always well defined, and never 
rough and jagged; the edges rise above the 
level of the skin, but the centre is depressed, 
and has not that plumpness which marks the 
small-pox pustule. As soon as the vesicle con- 
tains any fluid, it may be opened for futuic ino- 
culation, and from about the third to the ninth 
day is found to be in its gicatest activity. It 
should never be taken, however, after tlm ninth 
day, as after that period it is not to be depended 
upon. 

About the eighth day, when the pustule is 
fully formed, the eflects on the constitution 
begin to .show themselves, the general indisposi- 
tion is commonly preceded by pain at the 
vesicle and in the ann-pit, followed by head-ach, 
some shivering, loss of appetite, pam in the 
limbs, and a feverish increase of pulse. These 
aontinue with more or less violence for one or 
two days, and always subside spontaneously 
without leaving any unpleasant consequence. 
During the general indisposition, the vesicle in 
the arm, which had been advancing totmaturity 
in an uniform manner becomes surrounded with 
a circular i nfl amed margin, about an inch or an 
inch and a half broad, and this blush is an indi- 
cation that the whole system is affected ; for the 
general indisposition (if it occurs at all) always 
appears on, or before, the time when the efllo- 
rescence becomes visible. After this period, 
the ffttid in tlie vesicle gradually dries up, the 
sitrrouitding blush becomes fainter, and m a ifay 
or two dies avray imperceptibly; so that it is 
seldom to be disUnguished after the thiiteefsth 
day from inoculation. The vesicle now no 
longer increases in extent, but on its surface a 
hard thick scab of a brown or mahogany colour 
IS formed, which, if not pulled off, remains for 
nearly a fortnight, tin it ipDatoneousty falls, 
leaving the skin beneath pemo^y sound and un- 
injured. ‘ ' ^ 

Such is the uniform pfogrtSMUdf the disease in 
the greater number of cnsci^ wilh only the varia- 
tion of a day or two in fte peribdsuf the different 
changes. The successive^ dlternffolit that take 
place in the local affetirieu appear to be more 
constant, and more neeewMry td the success of 
She inoeidm^ Uiaii the petiml iaditpositioii. 


With regard to this latter effect ; the results a?<5 
very varibus, very young infants often paid 
through the whole disease without any perccptibltf 
illness ; with children it is extremely moderate ; 
but with adults it is sometimes pretty bcvcre for 
a few hours, though never in any degree danger- 
ous ; and sometimes even in these last, altogether 
m&cnsible. 

Among the occasional circumstances and varie- 
ties which now and then occur, and which the 
practitionei should be aware of, though they doi 
not inteiiVTC With the nature of the disease itself, 
or render the patient at all less secure front 
receiving the advantages of the vaccinu inocula'4 
tion, are the following : 

1. In a few instances a slight cniptroir or rash 
comes on round the inoculated part about thd 
thud day, which subsides spontaneously m a day 
or two without becoming pustular, and is entirely 
the effect of local irritation. 

2. Sometimes, about the twelftli day, Or after 
the general fever has ceased, the vesicle, instead 
of showin^C •'i disposition to scab, remains con- 
siderably inflamed, the surrounding efflorescence 
increases in extent, and the vesicle if not pro- 
perly treated is a]>t to degenerate into a small 
purulent ulcer, which will continue long m that 
state, and at last beci>me difflcultto heal. This, 
we have seen, is much more liable to follow tho 
casual cow-pox, than the inoculated ; and in 
this state the matter which it secretes probably 
.altogether loses its specific power of communicat- 
ing tile cow-pox by inoculation. 

\ A moic important variety which has been 
observed sometimes to occur under particular 
circumstances, m the formation of complete 
pustules, both in the neighbourhood of the 
inoculated part, and on other parts of the body« 
These pustules run a regulv course similar to 
that formed by moculation, and become filled 
with a purulent fluid, which has been sometimet 
found to possess the specific property of com<^ 
municating the disease by insertion. 

The appearance of these pustules may cer- 
tainly be considered as a rare occurrence in the 
genuine cow-pox, and this has given rise to some 
dificrence of opinion concerning their ongim 

Among the probable causes of a truly pustular 
eruption, we may mention two which appear to 
bo fully ascertained. 

The first is a rough and unskilful method of 
inoculatioji, where the wound is made deeper 
than necessary, and an insertion of the infecting 
matter takes place within the cellular membrane. 

In this case, several pustules will often appear 
on diffeient parts of the arm, and (as in the 
small-pox) the local affection of the inoculated 
past will be more liable to seveie mflanma- 
tion. 

The second is the cirCttmtance of the patient 
being exposed to the contagion of smalUpo^ 
during the time that the vaecine inoculation is 
making its usual progress. The large proportion 
of pustular eruptions, end the greater seventy 
of the disease, that occurred during the fiwt 
experiiiieet)l on the vaccine inoculatioo at the 
Small-PoxHespital, near London, are to be ac- 
counted Ihfr On this ground. 

It is ski IttporUnt circumstance that the esM 
of thesb hdlor pustular cases is now fully cle^ 
up* ' 'IWur vaccine inoculation, its 
Stages, if not able to secure the pati^ agmst 
the eean^ of the small-pox. In this iS 
very eSStially fkom the vanolons inoenli^^ 
which hMt, it is well known, will siq^eneds the 
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itTuots of the contagion of natural sniall-pox, 
even after the body bus been exposed toil fur 
four or five days. 'J'lioieforc, when a pci son 
inoculated with cou-pox matter falls in the way 
vf smalj-pox cont.jgiuii during the fiiret four or 
jive days fiom inueul.ition, each disease will 
make its proifitss in “ome degree sepaiatel). 
The iiior Illation will produce its proper cfifct on 
tJic aim, whilst the &mall-po\ contagion will 
octasioii the post iiU's in ot I k r parts of the bod>. 
The iiiatt(*r, however, taken fiom the inoruUtcd 
raceme V(.skJo has no disposition to produce 
pustular cases, ami therefore under any olhci 
Cl rLiiinstances there is no reason to appiehend a 
mixtuie of variolous infection. It may likewise 
be remarked, that when tlic two discuses mix in 
the manner above-mentioned, thevaeciue \esicle 
is not in general sui rounded with the usual clllo- 
rcsfencc. 

Sometimes, m one or two lare cases, pustuh s 
will be formed without any assignable cause * 
this has happened in the inoculation ot a con- 
siderable number ot pel^ons, by far the greater 
part of whom hai e not bad any appearance ot iliis 
symptom. 

The pustules do not always come to maturity, 
blit often dr5' up and disappear befitrc* they con- 
turn any notable quantity of fluid. When tlu^y do 
advance to suppuration, they bear a pi’rfect i< 
semblance to the distinct piistulc'* winch are form- 
ed in the small-pox in its most favoinable state. 

MefUcal Trealmevt. It is a paiticular recom- 
mendation of this disease, tliat, though much 
ptlention and discrimination be mccssaiy m 
•elcc'ting the matter for inoculation, and per- 
forming this slight operation m such a manner 
as to insuie success, and (as we shall presently 
mention) in ascertaining, in some doubtful casi^s, 
whether or not the infection has fully taken, very 
little medical caie IS necessary in order to a>ti- 
duct tfu* patient through it with perfect safety. 
Much of theliaisard iiiouried in the small-pox is 
owing to a larger eruption upon the skin than 
the constitution can support ; and tlie degi cc of 
r^sk to life is m a great measure proportioned to 
the quantity of eruption : whereas,, in the cow- 
pox, this system mav for the most part be 
avoided, by guarding against some of the causes 
which produce it, and is seldom so severe as to 
five any ground fur alaim. 

The inoculated vaceme disease, with infants 
and children, is uniforrnlv mild during the whole 
course from the first insertion to the scabbing 
process ; and even in most cases attended with 
JO little fever as scarcely to be detected even by 
an attentive eye, and n^uires no medical treat- 
ment* Indeed, as the great object is to produce 
the disease in a form so perfect as to leave no 
douht abaut its appearance, and absolutely to 
aeoure the patient from any subsequent conta- 
fion of small-pox, it seems hardly advjseabie 
to taka any measures to check tlie approach of 
fever about the eighth day, any otherwise tliaii by 
preserving strietJy that state of temperance winch 
well regulated children are gem rally kepi to 
during the earl^ part of life. Therefore, the 
preparing medieines which usually make a part 
af the rimiiedial pipceae during inocula|k>n with 
the sinaU^poVy m flcarcely roH^isite hem, espe- 
oiklly when Chtldma jurc the patients $ except in 
those habits that sufibr considerably at all times 
Drotti anyfiebrile nttaeli;* When tlie symptoms of 
ftwif ere Vhmilbtt, and threaten to become at 
tnl severe, a hritk pusgatiTej such as a dose of 


salU, oenerallv pvodiiers icry speefly relief. 

This IS particiiiarly useful when the patients are 
adult«;. 

In the <!mall-pox, after fhe eruptive fever has 
subsitliiJ, iIh piislulu foiined by inoculation is 
apt to (Ie^,ent i.ite inio a ted.ou'i soie, and even 
ahseessKs iuiiii iii the arm, wbuh, in infants, 
have SOUK times bei n followed by ibe most seri- 
iius cou-.ci|atTiC4*s. The sa me cause of complaint 
exists in the suoeulated cow-pox but the inlHm- 
ination may generally be chocked wiihout 
diflirulty, before it proceeds to any t;rcat 
height. 

When the < flloiese’cnec comes mound the 
pustule about tlm tenth clay, and the fi‘\ei has 
.subsided, wr may considoi the ronstitiition as 
liaviuA done with the disease for e\eiy pniposc 
of futuie security , and theic fore the loc.d atfec- 
t’ori of the arm may be put an end to, as ‘■oon as 
It can be done eoiiveiiientlv. In by far the 
gie.itf r number of eases, the scabbing oi cica- 
tii/atjon siK-cieds the vesicular process with 
perfeet Kgubuity. Wbcic this happens, no 
applu alion of any kind to the parts should be 
nriployed ; but, whem the mtlnnirnatioii in- 
cieascs, when the inoculated \esi(lc becomes 
painful and the arm sttfi', the mischief that is 
then tincatemd, m'y, it negUettd, give more 
trouble and iiulispot'it'ion than all the preceding 
pait oi tite diseasi . 

To pH vent thi s, s' venil lo<‘al applications 
iiMV he cmplovcd, all of which foi the most pint 
< licek Ibemllfimmulion very leadily, and induce 
the healing piofc-s 

Meicuriiil applieatious, fioiu analogy with 
their known good «. fleets in the local ulcers of 
the smallqios;, have hi cn tued, and with great 
success The pait aflcctod should be daily 
dussed v’lith conmioii mcrc'unal ointment, or, 
what IS a more acti\e pieparation, the lied Pre- 
cipitate of Mcicury, (Ilj drargjluis Kitratus 
Huber) in the form ot an ointment. In two or 
tliieedays aher using this lemedy the sore gene- 
rally puts on a bctlei appearance, and becomcii 
disposed to heal, after vihich a simple dtissing 
may be employed. 

In many eases, however, nothing more is 
necessary to cheek the threatening inflammation, 
than to keep the part constantly moistened with 
vmvgar ^nd watei, or fiOul4rd*8 extract and 
water, till the vesicle is dried up, and only a hard 
scab left. 

In order to put a speedy period to the local 
disorder when uo longer necessary, it has been 
recommended, by Dr. Jenner and others, to 
apply for a very «hort time Some very active 
and conosive solution, which may hasten the 
process of cicatrization, and prevent any trouble 
that might arise from fresh ulceration ht the 
pustule. A drop of strong vitriolic acid taken 
upon the head of a probe and Ihus applied to the 
vesicle for a few second b, arid aftciAvUrds waiShUd 
ofiTj or the undiluted Goulard’s extract (Aq. 
Lithargyri Acetati) will answer tins purpose, ahd 
shorten the cure of the local disorder.. It is to 
be idiserved, however, that it is only very 
rarely, and inunfliuaJ inflammation protracted 
beyond the eighth or tenth day, that should 
employ any of the«a |«Wlldtes ; afed we should 
also be aware ihatf as mey will ahV time induce 
a premature acahbihgr h ould in all pro- . 
bahiliiy, if uae^ too caVly, ent^ly extiui^ish 
,the ilii^ase hefpt^'it liad ine constitu- 
tion scenm vimotdtfi conti^iS; and 
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thereby the end of the \accme inoculation would 
be defeated. 

Method of taking and iwe»ervin*j Matter for 
fiiUu InorHhtion, Thoie arc tew practitioners 
of the vaccine inoculation, who have not expe- 
rienced repeated disappointments in artoiiipting 
to introduce this itiftct'Ori, from the circiim- 
htaiice ol* the vuxis losing iis elTicacy in a very 
bhort tune after having bi‘cn taking from the 
vesicle. This certainly depends, m many 
instan<*es on a want ot ictivity in the matter it- 
Svdf, forfreqiunt fiiliires have luippened, even 
wliere every possible precaution has been ob- 
.served, and wheie no ^reat distance of urne has 
occurred betv^ecii the time of taking the matter 
and the attempt t > inoculate the disease. And 
yet it has also hippeued, that the inoculation 
has siieco'id, witn inaUer pies rved with no 
unusual caie, and even after haviiu' been eairied 
ueioss the AtlanUc. A tew obsei rations may 
therefore he made with li^gj^rd to tite method of 
taking and piesertiiig Uie infecting matter. 
Where the virus is t'i be used directly after being 
t.iken fiom tiu* vcsjc’e, nothing is so convenient 
fbr receiving it as the lancet with which the 
subsequent iiiocuiation is to be performed ; and 
it has frequently happened that tins method of 
inoculating h.is succeeded, both with variolous 
and VMCeine m.itter, aftei icpeated failures from 
every other method. A'», however, this mode 
cannot always be conveniently used, the matter 
must be allowed to dry on tlio substance on whicli 
it IS received, and afterwards be, diluted with 
watei, that it may be suflicicntlv liquid for 
insertion. A laiicet will very commonly answer 
the purpose in this case also, if iiswl only a very 
few day.s after the matter has been taken j lint it 
seems to be well-established, by n'peated obser- 
vation, that this method IS vf-iy precarious for 
eon\ eying infection to any coiisidurable dis- 
t.uice, or for some length of time before it is to 
be used. It becomes then much safer, either to 
moi'^ten a piece of cotton thread in the matter 
ficsii from the vesicle, or to receive it upon a 
small plate of glass, over which, when the matter 
iS dry, another piece of equal size should be 
laid. In all cases the liquid virus should be 
suffered to dry gradtmlly ahd thoroughly in a 
warm temperature, and then should be secured 
from the access of air by cementing together 
with sealing-wax, or some similar substance, 
thfe plates of glhss, or by well closing the 
phial into Which the thread i*. put. Previous to 
inbcuUting ^rom the glass plate, the matter 
must firkt be diluted with a very minute drop of 
warhi tthtet, mixed by the point of a lancet, 
ivhich last should then be made to take up .as 
much ak Wiu be Aeee<<<!ary for inoculation, and 
IDeld with pioint downwards, till 1^)6 fluid 
^Whtbh fl upon it has acquired rather a thicker 
ebnsisf^nee. After widch, the puncture may be 
made in the mahtfer already mentioned. It may 
be observed, that tliongh we should avoid doing 
shch violence to the vesicle which furnishes the 
katter, as to make % bleed, yet tbq virus itself 
does not seem to lose cl its infecting power, 
by being acGfdbnt!ltIy,,b||^^ with a drop of 
mood. ^ 

TheiU is only this 

Infection from to another, which 

Is atiTl tore socUrb than kwi; bf above, afld 
Ibis ia, rb keep u^ a sdodession of 

Vbsieiek by ittoculatldn of tmkbiit persons d&a 
boatll bf indp for itistitob) WliM Mky be done 
at all times without the least rifik of any general 
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infection, and with very slight trouble and 
lucinu ciiienco to the person so morulutcd. Ae 
a perfect vcSicle may commonly bo formed, by 
inoculating persons who have already had the 
small -pox, though they are unsusceptible of 
any general vaccine disorder, the senes of mfec- 
tioii may he kept up, though proper subjects for 
the disease be wanting. 

In comparing the variolous and the vaccine 
disease, we may observe that tlicto are two 
point's in which they differ very sensibly,— in 
the ibiin, and contents of the vesicle. That 
which is funned by vaccine linis, in by far the 
greater number of instances, continues pcifeetly 
circular dur ug its whole progress; at all timet 
the edges aic elevated, an 1 the surface ftat^ 
and It does not bhow that prominence in the 
centre which arises fioni being quite distended 
with its contained fluid. The small-pox v esicle 
at the place of insertion, while advancing to 
maturation, generally becomes jagged at its 
edges, and the outline is rendered irregular by 
clusters of small pustuie.s. These, in the end, 
often become confluent, and leave a sore of a 
much creator extent than that of any single pus- 
tule, till* subsequent progress of which, as has 
been mentioned, is frequently the cause of 
much trouble, and bometimes of danger, to in- 
fants. 

The inoculated cow-pox vesicle on the con« 
trary, continues well defined through ci'ery 
stage; and this perhaps is the reason why it 
much less frequently leaves any open sore at 
the time when the scabbing process should 
come on. 

The contenis of the respective vesicles also 
differ. The fluid which the vaccine pustule 
secretes does not progressively change from a 
watery to a thick purulent matter, as m the 
small-pox, but continut's thm and almost lim- 
pid, till it entirely disappears. It is also suc- 
ceeded by a hard brown shining scab, which 
latter i.s harder, smoother> and of a darker 
colour than that which attends the variolon*; 
vesicle or pustule, as this last has usually and 
properly been called. 

Where tihe vaccine inoculation is followed by 
ijo local disorder, or only a slight redness at the 
punctured paH for a day or two, we can have 
no doubt that the operation has failed; but 
cases sometimes ha)ppen where the failure is 
equally Gertain, but which require much roore 
discrittiinalion to be distinguished from those 
in which the disorder is complete and genuine. 

The regnlarity with which the local disease at 
the place of inoculation mns through its scveiaf 
stages, seems to be the principal point to be 
attcudOd to ; for the accession of fever is cer- 
tainly not necessasry to constitute the disease, 
since the greater nntoer of infants have no 
apparent indisposition. Therefore, when the 
vesicle advance in a vorp hasty and irregular 
progiWSS, hhon the Itiocnlated puncture on the 
second Or third day after insertion swells con- 
lldeSrkbly, add is snrronnded with an extensive 
tbddess^ thiii proiliatnre inflammation very cer- 
tainly itflfeaias a failure in the operation. Even 
when the taOCttlatioh has advanced for the first 
few k a regular manner, but when, ihont 
m iMday^ insfead of exhibiting a well fesined 
dfftnid, the part runs an iri^lnrfestefr- 
the porpofe of inocnlatioii is nqoaUy 
defesHed; and these varieties rei^[ttire to be 
wetOlfM with an attentive aisA expenenced eyw* 
since they might readily lead to afaise, and per- 
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li^ps fatal idea of security a^faiust any subsequent we think due to the ijfeneral vehemence which waf 
exposure to a variolous contagion. at Arst manifested in hlrigland upon tlie appear* 

OBsmucriONs to tiik cFNeRAi ADOPTION OP Vac- ance of this most iroportdnt discovery. Even in 
rtNATtOM. It is a curious and extraordinary fact, India, iioiwitlistanding the great veneratiou in 
that incalculable a'« w the advantage likely to be which the gentle and harmless animal, which fur- 
derived trom the discovery of cow-pox inocula- nishes to us the source of security, is universally 
tion, It has met witli more general opposition in held, a repugnance to participate in one of ita 
England, tlu* country to xvhich the discovery owes diseases, was evinued in a degree nearly equal to 
its birth, than in any otliei country m the world ; that winch sprung up among ourselves. “ The 
and this both from the public and from mcilical circumstance of its ootiung from the cow,*' ob- 
practitioncrs, and notwithstanding that the science serves Mr. Shoolbred, “ so far from operating as 
has been followed up by its advocates with the was at first expected, m its favour, has directly 
BiOht serupulous vigilance of observation, and the* contrary cHcct ; and the great body oi the 
certainly with no I.TCk of their promises and pre- matives, the labouring class, are absolutely so 
dictions. This opposition, however, has not al- stupiil and insensible, as to liave no percep* 
ways been illiberal nor illaudable, nor will tlie tioii of its incstiiiiablc value to mankind.’* 
warmest friend to vaccination have any reason, y(*rl on the Progress of Vaccine Inoculation %n 
in the issue, to regret that it has been exposed to Bengrd. 

*o severe a discipline. We shall state a few of Another source of opposition may bo referred, 
these causes W’hich, in our opinion, have contri- to the history of the cow-pox virus as at first in- 
buted most powerfully to cxeite so extraordinary troduced before tlie public ; the mistakes which 
n resistance. committed in the earliest infancy of the 

The first and most obvious cause is the very practice, and the apparent indecision which, ua 
natural aversion which mankind will always Icel this account, resulted irom it. 
to the reception of any disease, from the brute The disease ol tiic cow-pox was first introduced 
creation, even though it should, as in the present by Dr. Jcniier, as originating from the fetid ichor 
insfance, be proposed as a most mlvantagcous discharged from the heels of horses afiected with 
prophylactic. The arms of philosophy, of phy- the giease; and the abhorrence to a volun- 
siology, and of medical ratiocination, may in- tary icccption of it, which was sure to be very 
deed he adv.inced against such an opinion, but gic.it and extensive, without such a theory 
they will for a long time be advanced in vain ; attached to it, was hereby quadrupled in every 
and the abhorrence wilU>e always found the most respeit; and it has, perhaps, been one of the 
violent, and hence, perhaps, the prejudice be- most favourable circumsUnces to the suppression 
come the deepest tooted, in tlie country and of iiiucli of that general and utter odium with 
niiioiig the people where the recommendation is which cow-pox inoculation was at first received^ 
first started ; distant, and even adjoining iiatioii.s that subsequent inquiries and arguments )i.ive 
become acquainted with the invention by rumour succeeded in proving pietty efiectually, that here 
alone ; they have nothing to do with the practice ; .Tt least the ingenious discoverer was deceived iti 
they reason upon the sub)eet as a mattcv.„of mere his conjectures. Tlie virus of b&tii diseases may 
speculation, and one which is never likely perhaps be a prophylactic against the small-pox , 
to touch themselves; hence their passions arc but in themselves they now appear tp be distinct 
much less deeply engaged iii the contest, and ^nd unconnected maladies, 
they are progressively mid imperceptibly to re- The mistakes at first committed, during the 
reive it with less repugnance when at length its infancy of the practice, and the conflicting or un- 
iinexpccted spreml shall have propagated it into settled opinions upon particular points connected 
their own regions ^ »t, were also highly adverse to its promotion. 

There Can be no doubt that this natural aver- It was generally conceived at en early penod^ 
sion lias, among uniselves, been very considera- that the power of the cow-pox virus for fresh in- 
bly augmented by tbe industry of professional oculations, was commensurate with the progress 
enemies to the invention , some of whom, from of tlie local inflammation, and consequently that 
the purest motives, and others from the most it was in its most active state from the eighth or 
contemptible and self-iiiteri‘>ited, have taken ad- ninth day after inoculation to the thirteenth or 
vantage of the public prejudice, and revived fourteenth; it is now suiHciently ascertained, 
every argument against the introduction of the however, that it is only in a state of prophylac- 
cow-pox which m ;ls formerly started against tliat tic activity’' from about the third day to eighth 
of small-pox inoculaiion. Such, more especially or ninth, and tliat after tliis period, notwithstand- 
as the utter want of securit 3 % a chance of as great ing the increased spread, and deeper blush of tbe 
a severity of disease, and even of mortality, and areola, it is become to all preventive purposes 
most of all tbe certainty of destroying the con- effete and useless; and to this cause we have to 
stitution by slowly subverting the established ascribe a subsequent appearance of small-pox m 
stamina of health, or oi disfiguring the face and a great variety of cases upon thole who were the 
other parts of the body by exciting tumours of earliest subjects of vaccine inoculation. It was 
the most disgusting and monstrous appearance, a circumstance equally hostile to its ^neral re- 
All this battery of artillery has been played off, ccption, that soon ato the introduction of the 
and played off with too much success; but the vaccine matter into tbe Small-Pox Inoculation 
reign of terror has bad its day ; and upon these Hospital, from not QarefuUy keeping this matter 
points at least we believe tbe passions of our separate from the matlfr of imall-pox, the two dis* 
countrymen are beginning to subside; passions charges became intenAixed, and were employed 
roused to a higher pitch than in any other quar- in a great variety of instaBoeKin this state in the 
^r, from the mere Ibct thht here the discovery metropolis, as well 4s sent tom groat variety of 
commenced, here the contest was first started, quarters in ^ country: hence m d^nase was 
•Jjberc we are in the habit of exercising amuefa produced, agtbe reioHef what ^onld have been 
of thinking for Ottisel ves than in genuine cow-pox taecnSitieii, far more violent i» 
any otbe» ^ ^ apology its symptoms thOtt It iphave 
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companicd with a pustuloua eruption all over the 
body, equally new and extraordinary. 

It was Ion; before this unfortunate mistake was 
discovered; and when at length this point was 
settludi a dilfercnce of professional opinion start- 
ed up couccmiug the disease and the consequent 
eruptions which were produced by this intermixed 
matter ; a disease less severe than the small-pox, 
as it usually occurs even after inoculation, ami 
eruptions filled with a fiuid of a more impeifcct 
concoi tion than variolous pus in its usual state, 
and of a more tcinperary duration* It was at 
fust conceived that this was a hybrid disease, 
formed by an union of two distinct morbid ac- 
tions; the opinion was unphilosophical, because 
contrary to general analogy, and might have lam 
the foundation of hypotheses which would have 
been altogether destructive to the new practice : 

It was, nevertheless, at first widely embraced, and 
warmly supported; till at length better argu- 
ments and additional experience proved abun- 
dantly, that by such an union of the two distinct 
matters, tlie two consequent actions did not unite, 
but that each disease ran through its own sepa- 
rate round at the same time, the variolous efiert 
alone being in some degree mitigated, and merely 
changed in consequence of such mitigation by the 
co-pxistence of a rival action. 

There were various other ciicumstanees that 
contributed in no small degree at first, and still 
operate in a cont^iderable measure to retard a 
general adoption of vaccine inoculation. TJic 
cases of small-pox after vaccination have been 
very numerous in the whole ; there can be little 
doubt that the greater number oi tliesc have pro- 
ceeded from imperfect vaccination of some kind 
or other ; there are many, howev'er, which it is 
impossible to asciibe to this cause; many in 
which tliere can be no doubt of the vaccination 
having been perfect and genuine, and upon 
w^hich, nevertheless, small pox has supervened 
upon a casual exposure to its effluvia. Of the 
cause of this failure we are ignorant to the pre- 
sent hour ; it is the fashion, and it is a fashion 
founded on rational principles, and supported by 
similar facts in the ease ot small-pox, to ascribe 
such failures to peculiarity of constitution, by 
which the system is rendered index’ ble to the 
general prophylactic ; but to this Itour we know 
nothing of the nature of this peculiarity, and are 
consequently altogether incapable of guarding 
against it. 

There is to this moment also, an indecision of 
opinion and an impreciseness of language too 
frequently discoverable in the conversation and 
remarka of many of the ablest and warmest ad- 
vocates for Vaedaation, which cannot fail to have 
produced and prolong^ a considerable degree of 
pn^tidice against it ; and that we may not be ac- 
cused of advanieing accusations without proof, we 
tlMX specify a lew instances from the examina- 
tions which took place bilfore the committee of 
the house of commons. Mr. Croft snd various 
ether witnesses delivered it as their opinion that 
no constitutional affection was necessary, pro- 
vided the arm bad goaa ifemogh the usual pro- 
gress.'* Dr. ListoOf Mai -lleaSi, and Dr. Skey, 
seemed to think a consMMa^ of some 

degree or other always and ilMitteiy necessary. 
Sir W. Farqubar and 0kilsf give it as their 
opinion, that vacciiie< inoeolation will supersede 

within^day or two after^e^^bsr. and 

the merend G. C. Jenatf aftnn, that it does not 
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supersede small*pox, Mr. Clino asserts that it 
does not supersede it, but produccb a milder dis- 
ease. Dr. Nelson thinks that it produce s no cflect 
whatever. Mr. Kliight ** dot^s not think it easy to 
distinguish tlie true irom the spurious pustule, ex- 
cepting by experience. ** Dr. Mai shall ** thinks 
it easily distinguishable, and tliat a person who 
has once seen tho true cow-pox pustule, can never 
be mistaken.’* 1’lic u^rm spurious disease, more- 
over, upon which so many pages and pamphlets 
have been written, is understood in a different 
sense by different witnesses, and hence another, 
and extensive source of difflculty. The spunoua 
kind of V accinc inoculation,** says Mr. Knight, 
arises as far as 1 know from the matter being 
taken in foo advanced a period oi the pustule, as 
it here seems to he decomposed, and no longer to 
retain its specific poison.** To the same ques- 
tion, ** can you state from what source the spu- 
rious cases of cow-pox arose ^** Mr. Addington 
replies, In some instances, I believe, from the 
matter being taken at too late a period of the <2ts- 
eaire , in others from changes w Inch it had undi-i - 
yone during its preservation, and in others from 
the modes of inoculation employed ; hereby giving 
us throe distinct sources of spurious cow-pox : 
one of which only is admitted by Mr. Knight. 
Dr. Blane, on the contrary, and apparently with 
more accuracy denoiiiiiiates the disease resulting 
from effete matter, or that taken at too late a 
period a degenerate cow-pox; while he applies 
tlie term spurious to a distinct and altogether dif- 
ferent disease, found occasionally to exist on the 
cow's teats, and which, as Dr. Jeuner had previ- 
ously observed, has casually been mistaken for 
tho true vaccine virus. We cannot avoid observ- 
ing also, that not only in the course of the exami- 
nation in question, but too generally m the writ- 
ings of all the advocates for cow-pox inoculation, 
the term pustule ib confounded with that of vesicle, 
or rather that the former is frequently made use of 
while the writer is, by the very course of his ar- 
gument, endeavouring to prove the non-existence 
of pus or matter of a purulent nature in any part 
of the local inflammation. 

The last source of delay we shall point out, re- 
sults from the very steps which have been taken, 
and from the most beneficial purposes, but not 
always with sufficient prudence, to carry vacci- 
nation into effect Prompted by a benevolent 
enthusiasm, many of its most valuable advocates 
have so .ardently and suppliantly intreated tlic 
poor to permit them to inoculate their children, 
that it bias been impossible for these people not to 
conceive that the petitioners had some sinister 
views in their appUcdtion; while others of less 
flexible materials have proposed a direct interpo- 
sition of the legislature to comp^ the unruly to 
obedience. Who dees not perceive that each of 
these measures, opposite as they arc in tbeir ex- 
tremes, is equally calculated to prevent a general 
and cordial reception of vaccination ^ 

Amidst the steps putsued for tlie purpose of 
promoting this valuable discovery, and which 
have equally tended to retard it, we cannot avoid 
mentioning tho violent contest'^ which have ensu- 
ed not only between the vacemists and the anti- 
vaccinists, and the intemperate and even disgrace- 
ful language which has too often been exhibited 
on both sides, but between the different public 
ostablishmonts for vaccinating. Into theM dis- 
putes it would be equally unpleasant and invidi- 
ous to enter ; and we shall only add, that ftom all 
of them, the onginal discoverec appears to us to 
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have kept aloof with a dignity and forbearance 
that do equal credit to his heart and to his head, 
and that cannot fail to throw around him an ad- 
ditional lustre to that wiUi which his iirst happy 
discovery, and his subsequent and indefatigable 
labours haAcso gloriously ii radiated him. 

After alh i^hat would have been the result if 
this valuable fact bad be(‘n to Sts own met its 
at large, or if even at present it were to be left to 
its own merits, equally Without public patronage 
or legislative interposition ? Our own opinion is, 
in regard to this as to every thing else ot real ex- 
cellence, that it would be sure to find its level in 
the upshot, and to maintain its fair and mar- 
ketable value. We have no doubt that its o^ii 
beneficial effects must necessarily in the end ha\c 
secured it a victoiy over every enemy ; and that 
li has been nur‘>cd into a state of sickljncbs and 
fraetiouMicAs by indulgence and patronage. No- 
thing of the kind was necessary to gn e a triumph 
to Variolous inoculation ; it made lU jpay by tlie 
force of Its own intrinsic worth ; it conquered by 
the Weapons of tiiith and reason alone. We are 
convinced, that iii the end, vaccination would have 
triumphed by the same nicatis, and wc arc con^- 
dent that the violence of its tujudiriQus fi tends 
have pro\ cd otoore disacn’ice to it than a host of 
open and undisguised enemies. 

Upon a subject of so much importance, it 
Would be highly blameuble to close this article 
without glancing at the conennent tCblinionies 
in favour of vaccination, which hai e been pre- 
sented to the legislature from the chief profes- 
sional colleges and incorporations of the uiiited 
kingdom, in consequence ot his majesty ^s com- 
mands to these respective bodies to make a re- 
port upon the subject. Upon a grain and ade- 
quate investigation of all these, however, we can 
only copy the following from the Roybal College 
of London ; and we do it from a thorough con- 
viction that It will go furtiici towaids quieting 
the alarms of the tiinid, and settling the scepti- 
cisms of the doubtful, than volumes directed to 
the same end from the pen of a parti'/.un • 

The Uo>al College of Physicians of London, 
having rei'eivcd his maiesty^s commands, in com- 
pliance with an Address frdm the House of Com- 
mons, ‘ to inquire into the State of Vaccine Ino- 
culation in the united kingdom, to report their 
opinion and observations upon that practice, 
upon the evidence which has boen adduced in its 
Support, and upon the causes which have hitherto 
Retarded its general adoption have applied 
themselves diligently to the business referred to 
them. 

Deeply impressed with the importance of an 
inquiry which equally involves the lives of mdi- 
viduals, and 4lbe public prosperity, they ha\e 
made every exertion to investigate the subject 
fully and mi^artially. In aid of the knowledge 
.and experience of the members or tlieir own 
body, they have applied scjiaratcly to each of 
the liecftitiatea of tlie college ; they have corres- 
ponded Oiith the Colleges of ?h;ysicians of Dublin 
and fidinbiir|h ; With the Colleges of Surgeons 
of London, fidtnbar|h, and Dublin; they have 
called upbh thfc ibeieties Established for vaccina- 
tion, Tot ah aebboht of their practice, to what 
extent It 6ai belhl fcAtWod oh, and what has been 
the result^ tb*, HpEHence ; and tJ»ey have, 
by ptthtic hdtioe; Ihvlted individuals to contri- 
bute whatevi^ infpirtliation they had severally 
OblhictEd, Tnby hhtb & beoh tkrm 


nished with a mass of evidence communicated 
with the greates veadmess and candour, wliit'h 
enables them to speak with confideiice upon all 
the principal points referred to them. 

1. During eight years which hate elapsed 
.since Dr. Jeiincr made his discovery public, the 
progre.ss of ^ .iccitiation has been rapid, nut only 
in all parts ol the united kingdom, but m every 
rpiarter of the civilized world. In tlie British 
islands .some hundiod thousands have been vac- 
cinaic^d, in oui possessions in the East Indies 
upwards of eight hundred thousand, and among 
the nations of Europe the piactue has become 
general. Profession.il men have submitted it to 
tlie laircst trials, and the public have, for the 
mostp-art, received it without prejudice. A few 
indeed have stood forth the adversaries of \ ac- 
eination, on the same groiind** as their prede- 
cessors who opposed the inoculation foi the 
sinall-pox, falsely led by hypothetical reasoning 
111 the intestigation of a subject winch must be 
supported or rejeitcd, upon facts and obseria- 
tion only. With these few evei ptums, tin testi- 
mony m favour of xaceinatioii has been most 
stiong and .satisfactoi ^ , and the piaetiee of it, 
though It has received a cheek, m some quarters, 
appears still to ho upon the increase in most 
parts of tile united kmgdom. 

“ 2, Tho (J.dlcge 6f Phjsieians in gWiiig their 
obscr\ations and opinions on the practice of vac- 
cination, think it right to premise, that thej ad- 
vance iiutliiiig but what is supported bv the mul- 
tiplied ami uiiequnocal CMdciiee which h.is been 
hi ought bcfoie them, anil they ha\e not coiisi- 
deied any facts as proicd but what hn\c been 
stated fioiii actual obseivation. 

“ Vacvination appears to be m general per- 
fectly safe , the instances to tlic contrary being 
eyicmelv imc, '^I'he disease excited by it is 
slight, and scddoni preient those nndei it from 
following tlicir ordinal y occupations. It has 
been coin mnnieated with safety to pregnant wo- 
men, to ilnidien during dentition, and m their 
earliest infancy; in all which respects it pos- 
ses.sc5 material ad>antages over inoculation for 
tin* small-pox; which, thougli productive of at 
disease generally mild, yet sometimes occ asious 
aLirmmg symptoms, and is in a feW cases fatal. 

Thf .security derived from vaccinatioti 
against the small poX, if not absolutely perfect, 
IS 06 neaiiy so as can perhaps be expected from 
any hiiinun discovery ; for amongst several hun- 
dred thousand coses, with the results of which 
the college have been made acquainted, the num- 
ber of allogbd iailutes has been surpiismgly 
small, so mueli so, os to form certainly no rea- 
sonable objeettOM to the general adoption of vac- 
cination ; fot it appears that there are not nearly 
so many faihtfes, m a givcti nuibber of vacci- 
nated persons, as t^re are deaths in an equal 
number of persons jhochlated for tlie ftmall-pox. 
Nothing can more cUfOrly demgnsfrate tlie supe- 
riority of vacematiob oTet inoculation of the 
small-pox, than this ' cbnsideration ; and it is a 
most important fact, Which has been confirmed 
in the course of ihis inquiry, that in alihost 
Every cose, whete the sni^l-pox has succeeded 
vaccination, whetl|e|r by inoentation or by casual 
infection* the diseii^, bqs varlEd Bihbh from its 
ordinary course; it h^s heitbbr the ^me in 
thb violence, nor ih the duration df tts symptoAs, 
but has* with very fe# exceptions, be^n rEmaVk- 

«bly thild, as if ijia 6bii^-^ihad Ueh deprived^ 
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by the previous vaccine jliseaiCi of all iu ubual 

Vhe^testinaonios before tivc College of Phy- 
sicians are very decided in drclanng, that vac- 
cmation does less roischiel to the constitution, 
aud lehs frequently gi>c» rise to other diseases, 
than the binaU-pox, eitht'r natural or inocttiated. 

'Ihe voUege feel thtuitielves called upon to 
state thi9 strongly, l^c^:ltlsclt has been objeett^ 
lo vaccination, that it produces new, unheard of, 
and tnonstruvis disease s. Of such as&ertions no 
proofs liave boeii ]»roduced, and, after diligent 
incjiiirv, the culle^je hthcic them to have been 
eitlie. "the iincntiuus of designing, or the mis- 
takes ot ignoiant uii'ii. In these respects then, 
in Its Jinhincss, its salety, and Us consequences, 
the iiulivKhial may look for the peculiar advan- 
tagc^ of vaccination. 'J’he bent fits which flow 
fiiim It. to soenty luc infinitdy inoie considera- 
ble , it spreads no infection, .and cm he com- 
III imitated oalv by inOCuUitiou. It J>,j^rom a 
consuioiation of the pernicious cilects ot the 
Slnall-po^, that the real value of vaccination is 
to be cstiiiiatcd, 'I he natuial siuall-poK has been 
supposed to dcstioy a sixth pait ol all whom it 
attack^, and that even by inoculation, where 
that Jia® been general in paushes and towns, 
about one in tliicc hiuiil*‘».d has usu.illy died. It 
lb not suHicicutly known, oi not adserttd to, that 
iK'arly one- tenth, somft years inoic thaii^ onc- 
tenfh ot the wliolc mortality in London, ib oe- 
wiMimcd by the sinili-iioxj and howe\er bene- 
ilcial the inoculation of the siuaU-pox may luuo 
betn m individuals, if appeals to Iui\e kept up a 
coiisMiitsouice of contagion, which has been the 
means ol merraring the number of dcatlis by 
what IS oallcd the inilural disease. It cannot he 
doubled that this mischief has been extended by 
tiu' liiconsidcrate immuer in whi< h grc.it numbcis 
of pel sons, even since the introduction of ^acti- 
nation, arc fitiU evciv year inoculated wit the 
suiall-po\, and afteiwaids leciuued to attend two 
or till ee times a week at the place ol inocula- 
tion, tlnough every stage ot then illness.. 

« I’lom this, then, the public are to expect 
the gieat apil vucontroMuted superiority ot vac- 
cination, that it communicates no casual nife<'- 
tion, and, while it is a protectipii to the indivi- 
dual, it IS not prejudicial to the public. 

“ 0. 'Hic College of Physicians, m reporting 
their observations and opinions on the cvideiue 
ad(]iuee4 lu support of vaccinatum, foci thenu 
selves awlHorwed to state that a body of evidence 
so IfivgO, so temperate, and so consistent, was 
perhaps never before jpollected upon any medical 
questipp. A discov^y so navel, and to which 
.tb^rewas nothing analogous known in nalure, 
tfiAttgh resting nn the esperitneutal observations 
of tlm inventot) was nit ^rst received wub diffi- 
dence; itw^a not, hojvevcr, difficult fof otheib 
to rep^ bis experiments, by which tjie truth of 
his observations .w4^ emidwn«** 
of the .qautipus were gi^adually dispelled by ex- 
tensive enperjence* A4 the comnienccnuint pf 
of the practice, al«o|* all that weiw vaccinnteil 
were afWrwards sub^l^e^ to the luoculaUon of 
the sinaU-ponj twitisent this operation 

a second, and expn.a thWki^ije, and the uniform 
success of tliese coniiJeiWJe ui 

new discowy. spnA^e^oJ tli e^^ - 


amounting to many thousands ; for it 
f»om numerous observ^ations communicated tp 
the college, that those who have been vaccinated 
are oqually secure against the contagion of 
epidemic small-pox. Towns indeed, and dis- 
tri<‘ts ol the countrv, in which vaccination had 
been geie i.j 1 , have afterwards lipd the sin.ill-pox 
pievuleul oil all sidcb of them without sunenng 
IVom the lonugion. There are also m the evi- 
dence a few examples of epidemic suiall-pox 
having been subdued by a genfral vaccination. 
It will not, theii'foic, appear extraordinary that 
many who have e.unniunieated their observation^ 
should state, that though at lirst they thought 
unfavour.'ibly of the practice, experience had now 
remove.! ail their doubts. 

It has been alic.idy mentioned, that the evi- 
dence i* not universally lavourable, although it 
i*i 111 truth ncaily so^ for thi re are a few who 
entertain sentiments differing widely fioin those 
of the grcj^ majority ot their brethnm. The col- 
lege, therefoye, deemed it ihcir duty m a parti- 
cular maimer, to inquire upon what grounds .ind 
evidence the opposeis of vaccination rested Ihciv 
opinions. From personal examination, as well 
as fiom their writings, they endeavoured to learn 
the fuU extent imd weight of thcii objections. 
They found them without experience m vaccina- 
tion, supporting their opmions by Iicar!»ay iiifov- 
mation, and lij potactical reasomiig, and, upon 
investigatinir ihc facts which they advaucoid, 
tluy iouml them to be either ini'.appreUcndcd or 
misrcpri sciiLcd , or that they fell under the do- 
st nption of cases of imptrfctl smalLpox, before 
noticed, and which the college have endeavoured 
fairly to a|)prt‘tiate. 

“ The piactice of vaccination is but of eight 
ye.irs standing, .ind its promoters, as well os op- 
poncotp, Uiusl keep in mind, that a period so 
shoit IS too limited to as.'ertjin every point, or to 
bring tlie ait to that pcifcclion of which it niay 
be capable. The truth of this w|IJ readily be ad- 
mitted bvtbo.se acquainted with the history of 
inuoculutiDn foi the small poy. V’^accinatiou i*-' 
n uv, however, wei^ understood, and Ks charactei 
ac uratcly dcscubcd Some dci latious from ^ 
usual course have occasionally occurred, which 
tin* autlior of the practice bPs called spurious cow - 
pox, l)y which tlic publ.c have been misled, as if 
tbeic were a true and taUc cow-pox; but it .ip- 
pcai 5 >, that nothing more was meant, than to ex- 
pi css irregularity or difference Iroin tJiat coiinnon 
form and progress of the vaccine pustule from 
which its efficacy is inferred- Those vhe perform 
.vaccination ought thcr<.foic to he well instructed, 
anil should have watched with the greatest cart* 
the legular progress of the pustule, and learnt the 
most proper time fur taking ihUmattci T/icr« 
is little doubt that Buma uf the failures arc to be 
imputed to the inexperience of the c aily vaccina- 
tor'i, and It is pot unreasonable to expect that 

farther obscryation will yet suggest many im- 
provements that will reduce tiic inimbci ot ano- 
tnaloua caijeifi, and furnish the means of dcterinin 
ing, with gwdier -precision, when tiie vaccine dis- 
ease has been effectually n > eivcd. 

Though the college of plivMCians have con- 
ffned iu ^stiin.iting tlie evidence 0 

auchl^actf afi occurred m tbeur ^n countjryi 
boejmiM t th f. jiccuracv of them could best pw as« 
certaiiMdk they cannot be insensible to Oon* 
ffESaatinBi the se jreceivc from the Tepoiil[s of Ui< 
of vacciuuljie^, not 0|^3 
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into every part Eorope, but throughout the 
Vdiit contincuts of Asia and America. 

•* IV. Several causes have had a partial opera- 
tion in retarding the general adoption of vaccin- 
ation; some writers have greatly undervalued 
the securtty it affords, while others liavc consi- 
dered It to be of a temporary nature only ; but 
if any reliance is to be placcQ'on the stattments 
which bdv< been laid before the college, its power 
of protecting the human body from the small- 
pox, though not perfect indeed, is abundantly 
.suflicient to recommend it to the prudent and dis- 
passiomite, especially as the small-pox, in the 
fi'W instances where it has subsequently occurred, 
lias been generally mild ami transient. I’hc 
opinion that vaccination affords but a temporary 
sci'unty IS supported by no analogy in nature, 
nor by the facts which have hitherto occurred. 
Although the experience of vaccine inoeulaiioa 
be only of a few years, yet the same disease, 
contracted by the milkers of cows, in some dis- 
tricts has been long enough know'n to ascertain 
that in them, at least the iinsusceptibility of the 
small-pox contagion does not wear out by time. 
Another cause, is, the charge against vaccina- 
tion of producing various new diseases of frightful 
and monstrous appearance. 

Representations of some of these have been 
exhibit^ in prints in a way to alarm the feelings 
of parents, and to infuse dread and apprehension 
into the minds of the uninformed. Publications 
with such representations have been widely cir- 
culated, and though they originate either m gross 
ignorance, or wilful misrepresentation, yet have 
they lessened the confidence of many, particu- 
larly of the lower classes, in \accination; no 
permanent effeers, however, in retarding the 
progress of vaccination, need be j^prehctided 
from such causes, for, as soon as the public shall 
view them coolly and without surprize, they will 
excite contempt and not fear. 

“ Though the college of pliy.siciaiis are of opi- 
nion that the progress of vaccination has been re- 
tarded m a few places by the abm e causes, yet 
they conceive that it* general adoption has been 
prevented by causes tai more powerful, and of a 
nature wholly different. The lower orders of so- 
ciety can hardly be .nduoed to adopt precautions 
against evils which may be at a distance ; nor can 
it be expected from them, if these precautions 
are uttended with expense. Unless therefore, 
from the immediate dread of epidemic small-pox, 
neither vaccination nor innorulation appear at 
any time to hoM* bc€‘n general, and wh<»n the 
cause of terror has passed by, the public have 
relapsed again into a state of indifference and 
apathy* and the salutary practice has come to a 
stand, it is not easy to suggest a remedy for an 
evil .so deeply imprinted in human nature. To 
inform and instruct the public mind may do much, 
and it will probably be found thattlic progress of 
va£citiation iu difibreni parts of the united king- 
dom will be in proportion to that instruction. 
Were encouragement given to vaccination, by 
offering it to thief poorer classes without expense, 
there is little doobt but it would in time supersede 
the innoculaiion for the small-pox, and thereby 
various sources of ytrlolous infection would be 
rut off; but till iraecUiation becomes general, it 
will be impossible to prevent tlio constant re- 
currence of the natural smaffapox by means of 
those who are inoculated, except it diould appear 
proper to Uie legislature to adopt, in its wi^om, 


some measure by which those who still, front 
terror or prejudice, prefer the small-pux to the 
vaccine dis<^asc, may, in thus consulting the gra- 
tification of their own feelings, be prevented from 
doing mischief to their neighbours. 

From the whole of the above considerations, 
the college of )>hy8icians feel it their duty strongly 
to recommend the practice of vaccination. They 
have been led to this conclusion by no precon- 
ceived opinion, but by the most unbiassed judg- 
ment, formed from an irrcsistablc weight of evi- 
dence wnich his been laid before them For when 
tlie number, the respectability, the dismterested- 
ness, and the extensive experience of its advo- 
cates, IS compHved with the feeble and imperfect 
testimonies of its few opposers ; and when it is 
considered that many, v»'ho were once ad\crsc to 
vaccination, have been convinced by further 
triaU, and nic now to be ranked among its w'ariu- 
cst supporters, the truth sccuis to be t slabhshed 
as firnn^xs the n.iture of such a question admits ; 
so that the collegia of pliysicians conceive that the 
public may lensonably look forivard with some 
degree of hope to the time when all opposition 
shall eoasc, and the general concnirrencc ot man- 
kind shall at length be able to put ati end to the 
ravages at least, if ^ot to the existence, of the 
small-pox. 

Lvcas Plfys, President, 
Royal CoUe^e of Physicilbis, 

J. Iferiuy, Register. 

To this report is subjoined an appendix consist- 
ing of lett('rs to the college from the king and 
qucc*n\s coilege of physicians in Ireland ; from 
the royal college of physician.^ ot Fdinbui^h; 
from the royal college of surgeons of J.ondon, 
the royal collegi of surgeons of Kdinbiirgli • and 
the royal college of surgeons of Dublin, adverted 
to in the commencement of this Report, and all, 
in various forms, corroborating the testimony 
which it had been able to afford fioni an exten- 
sive investigation at home, and settling the ques- 
tion upon an impregnable basis. 

inoculation, VEOLTABLE. This, a» we 
have alieady observed, consists in inserting the 
bud of one species of a plant into the stoc‘k of an- 
other species, both being of the same genus. 

The proper season for this process is from the 
middle of .IiinC till the middle of August, accord- 
ing to the forwardness of the season, and tlic par- 
ticular sorts of trees to be increased : the exact 
period, however, may be easily ascertained by 
trying whether the buds may be easily separated 
from the wood. The rule e^monly attended to 
upon this subject is to exaihine whether the buds 
are formed at the extremity of the same year’s 
shoots, which is a sign of their having completed 
their vernal growth, ^le first sort commonly in- 
oculated is Sie apricot, and the last the orange- 
tree, which should never be touched till the middle 
of Anrost. In perfoniping the operation, choice 
should be made of dondy weather; since when 
performed iti the middle of the day in very hot 
weafiier, and a bright sky, the shoots perspire so 
fast as to leave the buds destitute of moisture : 
nor should the cuttings be taken off from the trees 
long before they afre ilM: if brought from any 
considerable distaiiee,tl|d leaves Should he cut off, 
but all the footstalks Ihfo,- and then wrapped up in 
wet moss, and put into a tin box to exclude the ex- 
ternal air. It is alsotm Improper practice id throw 
thedttttmgsitttowaie^: as thebudsbeeome beroby 
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8 ft saturated with moisture, Uiat they no longer have 
any power of imbibing the sap ot the &itock, aud 
hence often miscarry and dUappomt the operator's 
hopes. 

jMr. Forsyth remarks that when pcar 4 recs 
grafted m the sjinng have not taken, they should 
be cut off a little below the graft at a joint or 
bud. 1 'Uc tree then throws out a great number 
of healthy shoots, all ol whiih should he rubbed 
off, except so many as are buitioient to fill the 
wall; nailing them up to prevent the wind from 
breaking them. About tht latter end of .lulytlu* 
shoots will be fit to inoculate, which should then 
be done, leaving a little of the wood on the in- 
side of the bud when inserted into the stock, and 
rubbing in some of the composition at tlie time of 
tycing on the bass. 

IIa\ iiig grafted some summer boncliretieus with 
tlic bergamot de pasque (Easter bergamot) and 
pcai d’auch, in the spring, most of them failed, 
Mr. Forsyth cut liiciii ofi’ Wlftw the grili^|j||ind in 
.T uly following they liad produced shoots from five 
to SIX feet long, whicli he inoculated in the latter 
end of the* month from the soris just mentioned, 
and all of a Inch look. About the beginning of 
f'CptcinhjT he ordered the bases to be slackened ; 
winch being left too loose, the barks began to 
separate, lie then tightened them and let them 
bo remain till the following spiiiig. About the 
bc'gmnnig of Apiil, when die saw the buds begin to 
slirfot; he cut the shoots off near the buds , but lind- 
ing many where the bark had not united, and 
some of the eyes appaienlly dead, he look a 
sharp pon-kiufv*, and cut out all the decayed 
bark, rublniig in some ot his compusition, m the 
liquid state, till the hollow parts v\ ere filled up ; 
he then smoothed it off with bis finger even with 
the bark of the stock. He also nibbed some of 
tlie composition over those eyes that were in the 
worst staW, being quite black; but with very 
little hope of recovery. To his great astonish- 
ment many of those which seemed perfectly dead, 
recovered, and by the middle of July had shoots 
from five to six feet long (many of the shouts 
which took well having fruit-buds formed for next 
y car) and covered a space of wall longer than a 
3’'oiing tree would have done in eight years. All 
the cavities from which he cut out the dead bark, 
and applied the composition, were, in tiic course 
of the summer, filh'd up with sound wood, and 
the bark between the. stocks and grafts perfectly 
united. 

Rix years ago, he inoculated some brown benr- 
ri!s and crassaues with the the pear d'aiieh, one 
of which three years afterwards coven^d a wall of 
sixteen {bet high and fifteen long, and had more 
fmit on it that year than a maiden tree would 
have produced twenty years after planting. But 
lie never recommends moculating or grafting of 
old trees, except when bad sorts or more of any 
sort is wanted for a supply t in which last case he 
incrmcs to inoculate or graft with the pear d'auch, 
colmans, and winter bonchr^tiens, wliieh keep 
much longer than beurr^s, crassaues, &c. 

For standards that have been giWted in the 
spring and have missed, be advises that they 
should be cut below tlie graft; as, when so 
treated, they throw out a gmi, number of shoots, 
which ought not to be thinn^ wwy soon ; as, in 
euch cases they will be liable to be broken by the 
wind. The weakest shoots may be began to be 
jtakeu off about the latter end of May, or the be- 
guimng of June. About the middle of the Utter 
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month they will have acquired consideftkbM 
siiength: then tliiu them; leaving as many 
siiuiig regular shoots, and of those ncansit tlie 
top ui the stem, as will form a handsome head. 
If the stem be v ery strong it will be uecissary 
perhaps to leav e more than art* intended to be 
iiioeulatcd, on pu|r|^se to receive the sap, which 
will (low 111 great l^ttdance from a large trunk, 
and without this precaution, be apt to burnt the 
shoots. Mr. Forsyth asserts that he has often 
seen shoots .is Large as his aim burst by a supera- 
bundance of sap. When that is likely to happen, 
the best plan is to scarify the shouts, and rub a 
little of his composition into the wounds. 

. Inoculation is practised upon all the 
tribe of fruit-trees witn drupes or stone-fruits ; 
as nectarines, peaches, .ipncots, plums and 
cherries. It is also frequently applied to 
oranges and jasmines ; and upon the whole is 
generally preferable either to simple grafting 
or marching. It is performed as follows 
Having taken off the cutting from the tree to 
be propagated, choose a smooth part of the 
stock atHiut five or six inches above the surface 
of the ground, if designed for dwarfs; but if 
for standards about six feet above the surface; 
then with a knife make an horizontal cut across 
the rind of the stock, and from the middle of 
that cut make a slit downwards, about two 
inches in length, so that it may be in the form 
ofa T; but be careful not to cuttou deep, lest 
you wound the stock ; then iiaviug divided the 
leaf from the bud, with the foot stalk remain- 
ing, make a cro'^s cut, about half an inch 
below the eye, and with your knife slit oft the 
bud, with part of the wood to it : this done, 
with your knife pul] off that part of the wood 
which was taken with the bud, observing 
whether the eye of the bud be left to it or not ; 
for all those buds which lose their eyes in strip- 
ping, are worth nothing : then having gently 
raised the bark of the stock with the flat side of 
your |>enknife clear to the wood, thrust in the 
bud, observdn^ to place it smooth between the 
rind and wood of the stock, and cutting off 
any part of the rind appertaining to the hud, 
th.Tt may he too long for the slit in the stock ; 
when having exactly htted the bud to the stock. 
He them' closely round witli bass-mat, begin- 
ning at the under part of the slit, and proceed- 
ing to the top, taking care not to bind round 
the we of the bud, which should be left oiien, 

When the bud has been inoculated tlirec 
weeks or a month, if fresh and plump, it has 
certainly joined ; at this time therefore loosen 
the bandage, which if it be not done soon, will 
iniure if not destroy the bud. Tlie Afarc^ 
following cut off the stock obliquely about thile 
inches above the bud, and to udist is left fasten 
the shoot which proceeds from die bud : but 
this must continue no longer than one year ; 
after which the stock must be cut oft close 
above the bud. 

INOCULAam. (from inoailafc,) 1. 
One that practises the inoculation of trees. 
2. One who propagates the smallpox by Inocu- 
lation (ffreitid), 

IN01)0HAT£. a, (in and odora^ui^ Lat.) 
Having no scent {Bacon), 
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INODOROUS. 0 . {inod'^rusi Lat.) Want- 
ing scu»t ; not aifectins; tlic iiohc {Arhuthmi). 

INOFFE'NSi VK. {in and offensive.') i. 
•Giving no scandai j giving no provocation 
{Ffeetwood) 2. Giving no uneasiness; caus- 
ing no terroiir. 3 Harmicss ; hnrtless ; inno- 
cent {Milton). 4. Uncnd|||rrasscd ; without 
atop or obstruction (MiltoW 

imtFE’miVELY. ad. Without appear- 
aiice of harm , without harm. 

INOFFE'NSIVENESS. (from tnoffen-^ 
slve ) Hartnlcssness. 

INOH^’J'CIOUS. a. (tnand officious.) Not 
civil ; not attentive to the accommodation of 
.others. 

INCFLITHUS. Inolith. In mineralogy, a 
^nu8 of the class earths, order caJeareons. 
Consisting of carboii.it of lime, carbonic acid 
gass, and a little iron ; entirely soluble iii nitric 
acid with effervescence; finrous, parasytic, 
soft, lightish, breaking into indeterminate Irag- 
inents. Four species . 

1. 1. filanientoMis. Alabastrite. Fibrous 
limestone of Kirwan. Satin spar of Sowerby. 
Fibres paraliel, or transverse : 'the first found in 
Hiissid, Poland, (jermany, Saxony and Bohe- 
mia, with the fibres straight or a little curved 
The second, which is that more commonly 
called salui-spar, found about «i mile from Al- 
ston inCnnaberJaiid, washed by the river Tyne, 
iicar the level of its bcil , colour white, with 
sometimes a rosy tinge from a diluted mixture 
ol'oxydofiron, and transmits light through the 
edgts or in thinner incccs ; fractifrc in thedi- 
rcciion of the stria? fibrous, straight or curved. 

S. I, acerosus. With fascicled imres. Found 
atSchemniz in Hungary, white or yellowish, 
yellow, yellow-brown, or flesh- colour. 

3. 1. stellaris. With stellate flbres, of a 
common figure. Found in calcareous moun- 
tains in Germany, and in the mines of Bohe- 
mia, and Hungary, w bitCi sometimes yellowish 
nr cinereous. 

4. I. fios ferri. Ramulous, with stellate 
fibres. Found m the iron mines of Heiden- 
beim in Wirtcmbcrg, in Stycrmarch, Carin- 
thia and Hungary, sometimes mixed with iron, 
but more frequently upon iron stone; gene- 
rally snowy, sometimes yeUowish. 

INOTfNATK, a {tnopinatns,ljaX.imffin^, 
Fr Not expected. 

INOPPORTU'NE. a. (inopportunut, lat.) 
Unseasonable ; inconvenient. 

INORDINACY s {irom inordinate.) Ir- 
fcgiilanty; disorder {Gov. of Tongue). 

> INORDINATE, a {m and ordtnatus, 
jKat.) Irregular; disorderly; deviating from 
right 

IvoRDiKars PROPORTION, in mathema- 
tic8,^i$ that where the older of live terms com- 
parecl is distuibed, or irregular. Thus, let the 
three magnitudes A, B, C, and other three D, 
E, F, when takeft two and two in a cross order 
have the same ratio, A : B : : E : F, and B : 
C : : D : E, then b A : € : ;D : F. See £uc. 
V. 23. 

INfFllDlNATELY. ad. Irregularly; not 

rightly {Tayht). 
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INO^RDINATENIiSS. s. Want of tegu* 

larity; inteniperanre of auy kimil. 

INOKDINATION- s. (from inordmate.) 
Irregularity; deviation from light {South). 

INORCjA'NICAL. a {in and orgamcal.) 
Void of organs or instrumental partt (Locke). 

To INO'SCULaTE. v.n. (inaiid oscultan, 
Lat.) To unite by ap|>odtion or contact 
(Detkam). 

INOSCULATION, s, (from inosmiate.) 
Ibiion by conjunction of the extremities^ Sec 
Anastomosis. 

INOWSLADISLOW, a town of Poland, 
capital of Cujavia, with a fort. Lat. 52. 58- 
N. Lon. 18.50F-. 

rNQUEST. {enqveste, Fr. inqmsiHo, 
Lat.) ]. Jiidici.ii enquiry or exaininaiinn 
{Atteihury). 2 (in law.) The rwywcjf/ of ju- 
rors^oBjfcy jury, is the most usual trial of all 
cauUfTiSln civil and criminal, for in civil 
causes, aliiT pioof made on either side, so 
much as each part thinks good for lumsclf if 
the doubt be in the f.ict, it is refeired to tlie 
discretion of tnelvc ludifrcrcni men; and as 
they bring in their verdict, so judgment 
passes: for the judge saitli, ‘‘I'he jury finds 
the iact thus . then is tiie kiw thus ; and so we 
judge” {Cowell). 3. Inquiry, scaich, study 
(South). 

INyiJl'JTUDE. s. (tnqutefudr, French.) 
Disturbed state; want of quiet, uUack on the 
quiet (tVoifon). 

To I'NQUlNATIil. v, a. (inquino, Latin ) 
To pollute , to corrupt (lifowti). 

INQUINATION. .V. (uiqninaiio, Latin.) 
Corruption; pollution (Bacon). 

INQUl'KABLE. a, (bon^ inquire.) That 
of which inquisition or inquest may be made. 

IN(^)lU'RE« V, n. (tnquuo, Latin.) 1 . 
To asR questions, to make search ; to exert 
curiosity on any occasion (Swift). 2. To 
make examination (Dryden), 

To INQUriiE ». a. To ask about ; to seek 
otit • as, he inquired the way. 

INQUFREH, s. (frpm in^wiVc.) l. Search- 
er; examiner; one cuTlous and inquisitnc 
(Locke). 2. One who interrogates; one who 
questions. 

INQUFRY. r. (from Inquire.) \. Interro- 
gation ; search by quesuoii (Acts). 2. Exam- 
ination ; aeareh 

INQUlSinflON. iwnqfddim lAtin. ) I . 
Judicial inqtitry (Taykr)^ 2 . Examination ; 
disenssioR (Bacon)- 3. (In law.) A manner 
of proceedii^ tR ipt^Uers criminal^ ^ the bfiicc 
ofthejildffli. ^ 

Jjt of Rome, a 

in countries, 

Ui(eiw»minatioii and 
pnaiwneOit^ ^ heretici. court was 

ibunded 12th ceotuqf by lather l>>minic 

and his followers, who wid^ amt by Pope Jn- 
nooent HI. with la the Cjdholic 

princes end people ^ Rg%pate l^retics, to 
search into their t^ibbeSr^m quality, and to 
transmit a faithful acdmint thereof to Rqme. 
Hqnce they were catled^inquisiton; and this 
gm birth to the formIdRme tiibunal of the In* 
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N^les anJ the Low Countries. 

This diabolical tribunal takes cognizance of 
heresy, Judaism, Mahometanism, sodomy, and 
polygamy; and lii& peojple stand in so much 
fear of it, that parents deliver up their chihlren, 
husbands their wives, and masters their ser- 
vants, to Us olTicers, without daring in the 
least to- murmur. 'Tlie prisoners are kept for 
a longtime, till they themselves turn their own 
accusers, and decLire the cause of their irnpri- 
eonmAit; for they aie neither told their crime, 
nor confronted with witnesses. As soon as 
they are itnpriMined, their friends go into 
aTtourniap:, and speak of them as dead, not dar- 
ing to solicit their jiardon, lest they should be 
brought III as accomplices. When there is no 
shadow of proof against the pretended criminal, 
he is discharged afier snflcnng the most cruel 
fwrtnrcs, a tedious and dreadful imprisonment, 
and the loss of the of ^|l|h^'ects. 

*J'he sentence against the prisoners is'p^oilbun- 
ced publicly, and with extraordinary solemn- 
aty. In Portugal* they erect a tlicatre capable 
«)f holding 3(t00 persons, in which they place 
a rich altar, and raise seals on each side ui the 
form of an ainphitheaire. 'There th^ prisoiieis 
are placed; and ovcr-a^aiiist ihcai is 4 high 
cliair, whither they are called, one by one, to 
hear tbeirdoom, from one of the inquisitors. 

These unhappy people know what they are 
to sud'er by the clothes they wear that day. 
Those who appear in their own clothes are dis- 
charged upon payment of a fine, those who 
have a santo benito, or strait yellow coat with- 
out sleeves, charged wnth St. Andrew’s cross, 
have their lives, but forfeit all their effects; 
those who have the resemblance of flames, 
made of red serge, sewed upon their sanio be- 
niU), without any cross, are pardoned, but 
ihreatened to be burnt if ever they relapse: 
but those who, besides these flames, have on 
their santo bcnito their own picture, surround- 
ed with figures of devils, are condemned to 
espite in the flames. The inqukitors, who 
are ecclesiastics, do not pronounce the sentence 
of death; but form and read an act, in which 
they say, that the criminal being convicted of 
such crime, by his own confession, is with 
much reluctance delivered to the secular power 
io be punished according to his demerits; and 
^18 writing dicy give to the seven judges who 
aftletid at flie right side of the altar, who im- 
faediatdy pass sentence, 'for the conclusion 
of this horrid mnei iiee Act op faith. ^ 

bewi'lifSiarlo in iamt of wir Encyclo- 

d ias. Wc are happy to be ablp to record 
e, thatthisdisgraoehileiigine of the Roman 
hierMOhy eiifew mo The Holy Office, 

after maintatnhig A tSwwnie strimle oaainst 
univemai abhorretibe, hats ct Isngth yielded to 
ihepowerfidhwwinrctftbipto Dur- 

Ing Bonapalte's hwasioiij^tBpfeh], the itiquisi* 
don^tecaved Those who 

wish for mrnki' tespecting this 

subject may consult tAMldc'i History of tlie 

yoL. VI. 
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Religioiw Inquisitions of Italy, Spin, and 
tiigal, from tlieirtiiJijgiu to the Conquest of 
Spam. 

INQW'SITIVE. fl. Lat.) Cu- 

rious; busy in search ; ac(i\e to pry into any 
thing {IVaifs). 

INQUTblTlVELY;^ With curiosity; 
with narrow scrutiny. 

INyUPSITlVlilsJESS. r. Curiosity; dili- 
gence to pry into^ings hidden iSauffi), 
INQuI'SITOk. f. (f«ytti«Vor, Lat.) l.Onc 
who examines judicially S. An 

officer in the popish courts of inquisition. 

7b INRA'IL. V. tf. (tw and raiV.) To en- 
close with rails (//ooAer. Cay). 

I'NROAD. s.U'nandr&ad ) Incursion; sud- 
den aiul desultory invasion {Clarendon). 

JISSA'NABLE. a. {tnsauahln>^ loit.) Incu- 
rable; irremediable. 

INSA'ME. a. itnsanust Latin.) ). Mad. 

2. Making mad CShakspeare). 

INSA'NIA, ^nsama, from *«, not, and 
samis, sound.) Insanity, or deranged Ima- 
gination. A genua of diseases in the class neu- 
roses and order vesanise^ characterized by ei- 
roneous judgment from imaginary prceptioni 
or recollections, attended with agreeable emo- 
tions in prsonb of a sanguine tenipei ament. 

J KSAN ITY. See I N s a N I A . 

INSATIABLE a. {msahabilis, Lat.) 
Greedy beyond measure ; greedy so as not 10 
be saiisfieu. # 

INSATIABLENESS, s. Greediness net 
to be nfipeased (7ffwg Charles). 

INSATIABLY, ad, (,fronitn.<flifi«i/e.) With 
grcedincsH not to be appased (South). 

INSATIATE, a {insatialus. Lat ) Greedy 
so as nut to be satisfied {Phtitps^. 

INSATISFA'CTION. r, ^ and ja/i.v/ar- 
tion,) Want; unsatisfied 8ta$s not in use 
(Baron), 

JNSATURABLE a. (insaiurahilis, Lat.) 


Not to be glutted ; not to be filled. 

2b INSCREBE V. a. (tnsenhof Latin.) 1. 
To write on any thing (Pope). 2. To mark 
any thing with writing: as, I tmcribed the stone 
with my name. 3- To assign to a pation 
without a formal dedication (Drydcn)* 4. T.o 
draw a figure within anbiVier (Creevh). 

INSCRl'FriON. s. Unscrlptio. Latin.) 1. 
Something written or engraved (Dry den). 2, 
Title (Brottifs). 3. Consignment ot a book to 
a patron without a formal dedication. 

Inscription, a title or writing affixed (o 
any thing, to give some farther knowledge dI 
it, or to transmit some important truth to po5»- 
terity. Antiquaries gre very curious m exu- 
iniamg ancient inscriptions found on stones 
and cAher monuments of antiquity. Sanchcj- 
niathon, ooDtemporarv*A8 it *^^**^' W*’ 
deon, drew most of the mcinoirs wbereor nis 
history ts eompoeed from inscriptions wnicn 
he found in tempks and on columns, both 
among dneHoathens and ih' Hebrews. 

It appears*, ifufoed, that the * 

vitw M a» hitwry of the wor d. 

Uooed by Herodotus show, that “ 
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first way of instructing people, and of trans- 
histories and sciences to posterity. This 
is confirmed by Plato In his Hippias; wherein 
he says, that Pisistratus engraved on slone*piU 
lars precepts useful for husbandmen. 

INSCllUTABIiE. a- {inscruialilis, Lat.) 
Unsearchaldc, not to be traced out by inquiry 
or study {Sandtfs)* 

To I>iSCU^l-P. V. fl. {insculpo, Latin.) To 
engrave; to cut (Sftahpea^^ 

INSOU'LPTURE. r. (from in and sculps 
hire ) Any thing engraved (Brown), 

To INSE'AM. a. (m and seam,) To im- 
press or mark by a seam or cicatrix (Pope), 

INSECT. Sec I NSEC FA. 

INSpyCTA. Insects. I’he fifth class in 
tlic Linndan system of zoology, thus classi- 
cally character! zed : spiracles, lateral i>ores ; jaws 
lateral; organs of sense, tongue, eyes, an- 
tennas on the head ; brainless ; earless ; nostril- 
less ; co\ering, a bony coat of mail ; siipi>orter9, 
feet, and in some, wings; *thcy skip on dry 
grounfl, and buz 

With respect to the shape of their biKlics, 
though it somewhat difl’ers from that of birds, 
being in general not so sharp before to cut and 
make way through the air, yet it is well adapted 
to their manner of life. The base of their bo- 
dies is not formed of bone, as in many other 
animals; but the hard external covering serves 
them for skin and bone at the same time. 
Their feelers, beside the use of cleaning their 
eyes, are a guard to them in their walk or 
flight The legs and wings are well fitted for 
their intended service; but the latter vary so 
much in different insects, that Linndus has se- 
lected this variation as the basis of their differ- 
ent orders, which are the following : 

1. Colcopteni, or beetle tribe, wlu^i have a 
cnistaceoiis clyfra or shell, that shuts together, 
and forms a longitudinal suture down their 
back, 

2. Haemiptera, as in the cimex, cockroach, 
bug, &c. which have ihe upper wings half 
cru^itaceous and half membranaceous; not di- 
vided by a longitudinal suture, but iiiciinibent 
on each other. 

3. Lepidopiera, as the butterfly , bavingfoiir 
wings, covered with fine scales in the forna of 
powder. 

4 . Neuroptera, as ihe dragon-fly. May or 
Kpring-fly, &c. These have four mmoranaceous 
transparent naked wings, generally reticulated, 

.5. Hymenoptcra, as wasps, bees, &c, have 
four membranacLous wings, and a tail furnish- 
ed with a sting. 

6 . Diptera, as the common house-fly, have 
only two wings. 

7. Aptera, as the lobster, crab, scorpion, spi- 
der, &c. have no wings. See Zoology. 

The structure of the eye in many insects is a 
most curious piece of mechanism. The outer 
part is remarkably hard, to guard against iiyu- 
ries, and has Goinmdnlya reticular appearance, 
or the whole may be looked upon as an assem- 
blage of smaller syes; but whether they see ob- 
jects multiplied before them has not yet b^n 
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determined. Jamidns, and several others for- 
lowing him, deny the exibtfncc of a brain iii 
these creatures. But it is ci.riaiii, that at leaiSC 
a number of the laii^cr kinds, ai the lobster, 
crab, &c. have a soil substance Mimlar to the 
brain, from which the opuc anu ulher nerves 
lake ihoir iisef' besides, when ih is substance is 
irritated, the uuunal is thrown into convnl- 
sions • hence we mav concluue, that insects 
have a brain as well the othei classes, al- 
though this 19 smaller 111 pruporuon to their 
bodies. 

The car has been lately discovered to be 
placed at the root of their antennas or feelers, 
and can be distinctly seen in some of the birgef 
kindb, as tlic lnhi»lcr. 

They liave a stomach, and other oigansof 
digestion; and it h curious, ihdl in some, as 
the lobster, the teeth are found to be situated in 
the stomach. 

They have a heart and blood-vessels, and cir- 
culation is earned on ill them soniewliat as in 
the Higher classes ; but the blooil is without red 

f lobules, or, as naturalists s])eak, is colourless. 

n ihe lubstei, and others of the larger kind, 
when a piece of shell is broken, the pulsation 
of the heart is seen distinctly, and that some- 
times for several hours after it has been laid 
bare. 

The existence of lungs has by some been de- 
nied: hut later experiments and observations 
shew, that no species want them, or at least 
soinethiiig similar to them; and, in many iii- 
secls, they are larger in prnpoition than 111 
olhci animals: in most of them they he in or 
near the surface of the body, and sc ncl out late- 
ral pores or trachesu, by which, if the animal 
is besmeared with oil, it is msttintly suflo- 
cated. 

With regard to generation, the same differ- 
ence of sex exists in insects as in dther animals, 
and they even apjiear more disposed to increase 
their species; many of them, when become 
perfect, seeming to be created for no other pur- 
pose than to propagate their like. Thus the 
silk-worm, when it arrives at its perfect moth- 
state, is incapable of eating, tiud can hardly fly; 
it endeavours only to pnipagate its species : af- 
ter which the male immediately dies, and so 
does the female as soon as she has deposited her 

^^sides those of the and female, a third 
s6x is said to exist in some insects, which we 
call neuter. As these have not the chstin- 
guishing parts of dit^ aex, they a^e consi- 
dered aa eunuchs or infertile. We know of 
no instance of this kind in any other class of 
animals; and h has Only been supposed among 
those insects whieb form themselves into so- 
cietie8> as HeeS, wasps, and ants ; and afier alt 
it IS Highly probable no hermaphrodites have as 
yet been dueovered ainoiig ioMts. 

Since, however^ the very full discovery of M. 
Huber that the neuters, as they have hitherto 
been called, of the bee tribe, are in reality 
females with undeveloped female organs, we 
have much reason to similar dis- 
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coveries may yet extend to all the eenera sup- 
posed to possess neuters^ and that the anomaly 
%vill be completely banished from entomology. 
See the article Hee. 

The eggs of dll insects first become lan-'cs, 
maggots or caterpillars , then colii is a pu|)a» 
chrysalis oraurelia; which apjiarentiy dying, 
its imago, fly, butterfly, or ptrfect state, suc- 
ceeds. Iriitccts lay their eggs in places most 
convenient tor the nourishment of their young; 
some in water, others ui ile'.h; some in fruit 
and leaves, while others make nests in the 
earth or in wood, and sometimes even m the 
liardest stone. The egg in all insects first be- 
comes (larva) a caterpillar, or maggot; from 
which the next change is into (pupa), a chry- 
salis or atirelia, so named from its being in- 
-closed in a golden case , and this dying, or seem- 
ing to die, the (imago) fly, or buHerfly, or per- 
fect state, succeeds and, during each o( these 
changes, the appearance tlilfers wonderfully. 
See EntomologV, PhysTology andZatw- 

tOGY. 

lNSECTA''r()R s. (from Lat.) 

One that persecutes or harasses with pursuit. 

INSK'CTILE. a.(lrom insert ) Having the 
nature of insects {Bacon), 

INSRCTO'LQCiER. ^ {imccf and xoytSH ) 
One who studies or describes injects {Derh ), 

INSECU'UE a. (/w and Accure ) 1. Not 

securtJ not confident of safety {Txllotson), Si. 
Not safe. 

INSECU'RrrV. t. {m and ucurity,) 1. 

Uncertainty, want of confidence (Ji/own) Si. 
Want of safety; danger; hazard (Jfamintmd), 

INSEMIN /VriON s (mAmma/io//, Fi.) 
The act of scattering seed on ground. 

INSECUaUGN » {imraUion, Fr.) Pur- 
suit* not in use {Chapman), 

INSE'NSATI^ a {inscnsalo, Italian.) Stu- 
pid ; wanting thought; wanting sensibility 
iMiUon) 

INSENSIBI'LrrY. s, {insennlilU.\ Fr ) 
1. Inability to perceive {Gfanville), 2. Stu- 
pidity ; dulncss of mental perception. 3. Tor- 
iM)r , dulness of corporal sense. 

INSE'NSIBLE. a. {insensible, l^rench,) l. 
Imperceptible; not discoverable by the sense 
{Newton), 2, Slowly gradual, so as that no 
progress is perceived {Dry den). 3. Void of 
feeling, either mental or Corporal {Milton), 4. 
Void of emotion or affection {Dtyden). 

INSENSIBLENESS. j. Absence of per- 
ception ; inability to perceive {Ray ) . 

INSE'NSIBLY. ad. (from insensible.) I, 
Imperceptibly ; in such a manner as is not dis- 
covered by the senses {Addison), S, By slow 
degrees 3. Without mental or cor- 

poral sense, 

INSEPARABl'LlTY. Inse'parable- 
NESS. 5. (from inseparaUe.) The quality of 
being such as cannot be severed or divided 
i^Locke), 

INSEPARABLE, a. {inseparable, Fr. in* 
s^atahilis, Latin.)Not to be disjoint^ ; unit- 
easoas not to be patted {Baeon)* 

INSEPARABLY.. (from inseparable.) 
With indissoluble union {Bentley)^ 
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ThINSE'RT. e. a. {inserer,FT. insera/M^ 
sertum, Lat.) To place in or among Other 
things {Slilhngfleet), 

INSERTION, s. (insertton,VtcT\t\\,) I. 
The act of placing any thii« in or among other 
matter {Aihuthnot). 2* The thing inscried 
{Broome), 

TolNSE'RVE. V. a, {inttroio, Latin). To 
be of Ube to an cud. 

JNSL'RVIENT. o, {mserviens, Latin.) 
Conduuve; of use to an end {Brown). 

INSHE'LL. v, a. (tnand shell,) To 
hide in a shell: not used {Shakspeate). 

To INSllPP. V, a. {in and ship,) To shut 
in a ship , to stow , to embark : not used 
{Shakspeare), 

To INSllRPNE. V, a, (in and shrine.) To 
enclose in a shnne or precious case {Mil* 
ton). 

FNSIDE. s, (in and side,) Interiour part ; 
part within {Addison). 

INSIDIATOR. (Latin.) One who lies 
in wait. 

INSI'DIOUS. a. {insidieux, Fr. insidiosus, 
Lat.) Sly; circumventive ; diligent to entrap; 
treacherous {Atterbury). 

INSFDIOUSLY. ad. In a sly and trea- 
chcrouh niunncr; wiih malicious artifice {Gov. 
of' the Tongue). 

FNSIGIIT. s. (in.m7//, Dutch.) Introspec- 
tion; deep view; knowledge of the iiitenour 
parts; thorough skill in any thing {Sidney). 

INSIGNI'FK'ANCE. Insigni'hcan- 
CY. .V. {iKstgmJicanre, Frcncli ) 1. Want of 

meaning; uiiiiUMning terms {Glatmllc). 2. 
Unimportance (Addison), 

INSIGNFFICANT. o. (m and stgnifi* 
cant.) I. Wanting meaning ; void of signifi- 
cation (Blackmore). 2. Unimfxirtant ; want- 
ing weight; ineffectual {South). 

INSIGNIFICANTLY, ad. 1. Without 
meaning {Bale), S, Without iniporlance or 
effect. 

1NSINCE'IIF3. a. {insinccrus, Latin.) 1. 
Not what one appears; not hearty; dissem- 
bling, unfaithful. 2. Not sound; corrupted 
{Pope), 

INSINCERITY, s. (from insincere.) 
Want of truth or fidelity; dissimulation 
(Broome).- 

To INSl'NEW. V. a. (in and sinew.) I'o 
strengthen ; to confirm : not used (Shaksp.). 

IwSrNUANT. a. (Fr.) Having the power 
to gain fu\ our {IVbtton). 

To INSI'NUATE. V. a. {imtnuer, French, 
instnuo, Laiiii.) I. To introduce any thing 
gently {Woodward). 2. To push gently m to 
favour or regard {Clarendnn). 3. To hint, 
to impart indirectly 4. To instil; to 

infuse gently (Locke), 

To INSTNUATB.^ V. «. L To wheedle ; 
to gain on the affections by gonde degrees 
(Shakspeare). 2. To steal in t. iinpercepiibK'; 
to be conveyed insensildy {Harvey), 3. lo 
enfold; to wreath ; to wind {Milton), 

INSINUATION, s. {insmualto, Latin.) 
Tlie power qf pleasing or stealing upon the af- 
fections (Clarendon). 
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lNSrNUAl*lVE» a, (fiom tnsinuafe,) 
Stealing on the affections (Cor. of Tongue)* 

INSINUATOR, s. (irimiuator, Lat.) He 
that insinuates (Atusworlh). 

INSRPID. a. (wsipidus, Lat.) i . Wanting 
taste ; wanting jjower oi affecting the organs 
of gust (Floyer) 0. Wanting spirit j wanting 
painosj flat, rliill; heavy (JJrydcn)^ 

INSIW^DITY. iNsi'riPNESS. s. (insxpi- 
French; from innptd.) 1. Want of 
taste. 0. Wantof life or spirit (Pope). 

INSj PIDLY. ad. (from msipid.) 1. 
Without tadte. 2. Dully: without spirit 
(Lofke). 

INSI'PIENCE. s. Latin.) P^ol- 

ly ; want o( understanding. 

To INSIST. V. n. (tit.^iKffr, Fr. msis/Ot 
l*at,) 1. To stand or rest upon (Ray). 2. 
Not to recede from terms or assertions ; tojicr- 
sisL in (Shakspeare) , 3. To dwell uiwn in 
discourse (Decay tf Piety). 

INSrSTiiNT, a. (hisistens, Latin.) Rest- 
ing upon any thing (JVotton). 

iNSI'STURE, s. (from insist.) This word 
seems m Shakspeare to signify constancy or re- 
gularity, but is not now uso<l. 

INbl^IENCY. s. (in and siito, Lat.) Ex- 
emption from thirst (Grtw). 

INSI'TION. ,f. l.«alin.) The inser- 

tion or ingraffmeut of one branch into another 
{Ray). 

To INSNA'RE. v. a. (t« and snare.) 1. 
To intrap; to catch in a trap, gin, or snare; 
to inveigle (Fenton), 2 To intauglc in diffi- 
culiics or perplexities (Hooha), 

INSNA'REll. s. (from tmnare.) He that 
in snares. 

INSOXIABLE. a. (msociahle, ^<rench.) l. 
Averse from conversation (Shakspeare). 2. 
Incap.'iblc of connexion or union (fp^otfon). 

INSOllUl'ETY. s. (in and sobriety.) 
Drunkenness; want of sobriety (Decay c/ 
P^rty). 

To rNSOLATE, v. a. (insoh, Latin.) To 
dry in the sun ; to expose to the action of the 
sun. 

INSOLATION, s. (insolation, Fr.) Expo- 
sition to the siin (Brown), 

^ PNSOLENCE. I'NSOLFNCy. s. (insolence, 
Fr. insolentia, Latin.) Pride exerted in con- 
tenijituousand overhearing treatment of others; 
petulant contempt (Ttllolsnn j. 

To TNsotExrrE. r. a. (from the n<Hin«) 
To insult. A very I)ad w'ord (King Charles). 

FNSOLENT. a. (insolent, Fr. insnlens, 
Lut.) Contemptuous of others ; haughty; over- 
bearing (Atieilury). 

INSOLENTLY, ad. (insolent er, Lat.) 
With contempt of others; haughtily; rudely 
(AMisan). ^ 

1N80'LV.A®LE. a. (insolvahle, French.) 1. 
to be solved; not to be cleared ; inextrica- 
ble ; such aa admits of no solution, or explica- 
tion That cannot be paid. 

INSO^LUBLB* «• (insoluhle, French.) 1, 
Nouobe dearedi not to be resolved (Hooker)- 
0* Kol to be dMved or separated (Arlmih,). 
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INSO'LVENT. a, (in and solve, Latin.) 
Unable to pav (Smart), 

INSOLVENCY, s, (from insolvent,) In- 
abihly to pay debts. 

INSOMlFtm. conj. (in so much,) So that; 

such a degree that (Addison), 

To INSPF/CT. V. a, (inspicio, inspecium, 
T>aim.) To look into by way of examina- 
tion. 

INSPECTION, s. (inspection, FTcnchi 
inspect 10, Lsl\.) ]. Prying examination , nar- 
row and close sur\cy (South), s?, Superinleiid- 
enre; presiding care (Bentlry). 

INSP1'/CT(5h. s. (Latin.) 1 . A prying ex- 
aminer (Denham). 2, A superintendent 
HFatls). 

INSPEIISION. s. (inspersio, Lat.) A 
jsj»rinKling upon (AinswoUh) 

To INsPjIE'RE. V. a. (m and sphere.) To 
place in an orb or sphere (Milton). 

INSPI'RABLE a. (from zt/^pne.) Which 
drawn in with the breath ; which may 
be infused (Harvey). 

INSPIRATPON. s. (from inspire.) 1. The 
act of drawing in the breath (Aibuthnot). 2. 
The act of breathing into any thing. 3. Infu- 
sion of ideas into the mind by a superior power 
(Denham). 

Inspiration, among divines, &c. implies 
the conveying of cenain extraordinary and su- 
pernatural notices or motions into ihe soul, or 
It denotes any supernatural influence of God 
upon the mind of a lational creature, whereby 
he is formed to any degree of intclieclual im- 
provement, to which he could not, or would 
not, in Let ha\e attained in his present circum- 
stances m a natural way. "I'lius the prophets 
are said to have spoken, anil the apostles to 
have written, by duinc inspiration. 

Some authors reduce the inSpiration of the 
sacrc'd writers to a particular care of Provid- 
ence, which prevented any thing they had said 
from falling or coming to nou^t ; maintain- 
that they never were really inspired either 
with knowledge or eitpression. According to 
M. Simon, iuspiraliun is no more than a di- 
rection of the Holy Spirit, which never per- 
mitted the sacrjsd writers to be mistaken. It 
is a common opinion; that the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit regards only the matter, not the 
style or words; and this seems to fall in with 
M. Simon's doctrioe of direction* 

Theological writers bate enuinerate<1 several 
kinds of inspiration : such as.awinepiration of 
superinteudency, in which Gpd ^docs so inliu- 
enee and direct the inlpd of anj p^mn, as to 
keep him more secure flrom error int^meji^arious 
and complex dlocoutsef than he iNnild* have 
been merely by the, use of his natund faculties ; 
plenary superintendent tnspiration, which ex- 
cludes ahy nriKtttiepf erroi^ at all fxutn thejper- 
fonnanoejosnpeimteixM insfumtioa of ele- 
vation, "^wbmsi the facuitiea act in a regular, 
and, as iimm, in a n^ier^^t we 

raised to an bo 

composure 'shall, upm^liia more 

of the true sublimn natural 
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genius could have given; and inspiration of 
•uggestiou, when tiw m-sc of the faculties is su- 
per'iedcd, and God docs, as it were, speak di- 
rectly to theiiiiiid, making such ditrcovcnes to 
it as'it could not ouierwise have obtained, and 
dictating tlic very words in which such disco- 
veries arc lo he coiumuiitcaied, if they are de^ 
signcil as a message lo others. It is generally 
allowed that the New Testament was written 
by a superinicudent inspiration; for without 
«this the discourses and doctrines of Christ could 
not have been faithfully recorded by the evan- 
gelists and apostles : nor could they have as- 
sumed the authoiity of speaking the words of 
Cnrist, and evinceci this authority by the ac- 
tual exercise of miraculous powers : and be- 
sides, the sacred writings bear many obvious 
internal marks of their divine original, in the 
excellence of their doctiines, the spirituality 
and elevation of their design, the niajes^ and 
simplicity of their blyle, the agreement ot ^eir 
various parts, and their efficacy on mankind ; 
to which may he added, that there hiia been in 
tlie Christian church, fiorii its earliest ages, a 
constant tradition, that the sacred books were 
written by the extraordinary assistance of the 
Spirit, which must at least amount to superin- 
tendant inspiration. But it has been contro- 
verted whether this inspiration extended to 
every 'fill note circumstance in their writings, so 
as to be m the most absolute sciise plenary. 
Jerom, Grotius, Erasmus, Episcopius, and 
many others, maintain that it n*as not ; wliilst 
others contend, that the emphatical manner in 
which our Lord s[>edks of the agency of the 
Spirit upon them, and in wliirli they them- 
selves speak of their own writings, will justify 
our believing that their inspiration was plenary, 
unless there be very convincing evidence 
brought on the other side to prove that it was 
not . and if we allow, it is said, that there were 
some errors in the New Testament, as it came 
from the hands of the apostles, there may be 
giCMt danger of subverting the main purpose 
and design of it ; since there will be endless 
room to debate the importance both of facts 
and doctrines. 

Mr. Dick, in his ingenious Essay on the In- 
spiration of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament, points out those wniings of 
which the inspiration is asserted by the Chris- 
tian church, and assigns reasons why a divine 
original is attributed to these alone : yet some 
ask where^ is the necessity for instituting the 
inquiry, when it is expressly assertefl that all 
Scripture is given by inspiratiom of God?*‘ 
(2 Tim. iHr 10.) To this question, Mr. Dick 
himself very ingeniously replies, ** that this as- 
sertion is not a ’'sufficient reason why we 
should believe the insmration of the Scriptures. 
The same claim is advanced by books, which 
we cenainly know to have befpn written bv 
wicked and designing men. Aceoiding to the 
principles of common sense an«l impartial rea- 
soning, the testimdOies of the Scriptures in 
their own favour ought not to be admitted, any 
more than the testimony of any other writing 


concerning itself, til! we see it supported by sa* 
lisfactory evidence.’* 

Though the Old Testament precedes the 
New, both as to time and place. Mi. Dick 
thinks that his ])ur|)Osc will be more easily and 
effectually accomplished by inverting this or- 
der; he therefore begins with considering the 
inspiration of the New Testament, adducing 
both the external and internal evidence. Re- 
specting the founer, he observes Ahat the inspir- 
ation of the New Testament may be inferred 
from the credit which the testimony of the 
writers concerning Christ obtained in th6 
course of their public ministry, and from the 
reception o( the books of the New Testament 
by those to whom they were hrst presented ; 
and the latter, or internal evidence, from the 
character of Christ therein deliueaied, the s\s- 
tem of doctrine, and the prophecies which they 
contain. 

After having brought forward his proofs for 
the inspiration of the New Testament, the au- 
thor proceeds to the consideration of that of the 
Old; when he remarks that, **if the New 
Testament be once proved to be inspired, the 
inspiration of the Old Testament must be ad- 
mitlcil without farther proof, because its bool^ 
are explicitly recognized m the former as di- 
vine: ’ but Mr. J)ick does not rest the matter 
on this single argument He dislinclly exa- 
mines the Books ol Moses, the historical books, 
and the prophetical. 

To the exaiTimation of the Old and New 
Testaments, the author has subjoined what he 
terms Proofs of the Inspirations of the Scrip- 
tures in general:” these are their sublimity, 
their piety, their purity or holiness, their effi- 
cacy, their harmony, and their miraculous pre- 
servation. 

In considering the objections against the in- 
spiration of the scriptures, this writer makes 
distinct replies to those arguments which are 
adduced from the sufficiency of the light of 
Nature, from the partial coiinnunicatmn of 
the scriptures, from their divine authority 
being incapable of proof, from their supposed 
contnffiictions, from their containing doctrines 
mysterious and contrary to reason, from their 
relating things unworthy of God, and from 
their style not being so dignified, so elegant, 
and so conformable to rule, as we might ex- 
pect to find it in divine writings. 

We have given this summary of the pro- 
cedure in Mr. Dick’s Essay, because we think 
it suggests to the candid mind a train of argu- 
mentation, by pursuing which, i>erffct satisfac- 
tion may he obtained as to tbe oiiitie origin of 
the received Christian scriptures fiom a careful 
examination of them, indejwnilt nt of all trea- 
tises on the subject. Those, however, who 
are desirous to read the most valuable pieces 
which" hate been written on the point may 
turn to Mt. Dick’s Essay; Tillotson’s Sermons, 
vol. li. p, 1®, &c.; Chamller on Joel, p. 108, 
&c. 5 Doddridge’s Lectures, Lect. 137, &c. 
and his Family Expositor, tol. ui* Appenoiat, 
No. 2, in which latter place there is a most ex- 
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cellent dissertation on the inspiration of the 
New Testament, as proved from the facts re- 
corded in its historical books. 

To INSPIRE. V. n. (tnspiro, Latin.) To 
draw in the breath {Walton), 

To Insvi^re. V, a. 1. To breathe into 
(Popp). 2 . To infuse by breathing {Wsd,), 
3. To infube into the mind ^ to impress upon 
the fincy {Shakspeare). 4. To animate l»y 
snpernaiiiral infusion {Addison), 5, To draw 
irf with the breath {Harvey). 

INSEI'RER. s, (from inspire,) lie that in- 
spires {Derham), 

To INSPIRIT, V, a, {in and spirit.) To 
animate; to actuate ; to fill with life and vi- 
gour; to enliven; to invigorate {Pope). 

To INSPPSSATE. V, a. {in and spissus, 
Lat.) 'lo thicken; lo make thick {Aibnthn ). 

INSPISSATION. s, (from inspt'^satc ) 
The act of making any liquid thick {Aibuth ). 

INSPRUC, a populous town of Germany, 
in the Tyrol, capital of the district of Innthal, 
with a strong castic. It is seated on the river 
Inn. Lat. 47 10 N. Loo 1 1. 27 E 


To INSTATE. V, a. {in and slate.) 1. To 
place in a certain rank or condition. {Aiterb.)» 
2. To invest: obsolete {S/iakspeare). 

INSTAURATJON. s. {tnstauratiog Lat.) 
Restoiation ; reparation; renewal. 

INSTli'AD of. prep, (of in and stead, 
place.) I. In room of; in place ol {Swtji), 
2. Equal 10 {Ttllohon) 

To INSTE'Ei^ V. a. {in and steep.) 1. To 
soak, to macerate in moisture {Shaksp.). 2. 
L)ing under water {Shah.<tpcar('). « 

I'InSTEP. s. {m und step.) The upper part 
of the loot where It joins to the leg {Arbuth.), 
INSTERBIJRG, a townol Prussian Lithu- 
ania, contauung about 3C>00 inhabitants. Lat. 
61- 40 N. Lon. 21. 40 L. 

To PNSTIGATE. v. a. {imhgncry French.) 
To iiige to ill, to provoke or inciie to a crime. 

INSTIGATION, j. (awi/iga/iow, Fi.) In- 
citement to a crime ; encouragement; impulse 
to ill {South). 

fNSTlGA'TOR. s. {insftgateur, Fr.) In- 
citer to ill {Decay tf Puty) 

To INSTPL. V. a. {tnsitllo, Latin ) 1. To 


INSTABPLITY. s. (instability, French; 
instahhtas, Latin.) Inconstancy; fickleness; 
mutability of opinion or conduct (Addison), 

INSTA'BLE. {instabitis, Lai.) Incon- 
stant ; changing. 

To INSTA'LL. v. a. {installer, French.) 
To advance to any rank or oflice, by placing in 
the beat or stall proper to that condition 
( Woilon), 

INtiTALLATlON. s. {installation, Fr.) 
The act of giving visible possession ofa rank or 
oiiice, by placing in the proper scat {Ayltffe), 

INSI’AXMFTNT. s. (from msfall.) 1. 
The act of installing (Shukspcarc). 2. The 
seat in which one is installed {Shakspeare), 

I'NSTANCE. PwsTANCY. s. {instance, 
French.) 1. Importunity; urgency; solicita- 
tion {Hooker). 2. Motive; influence ; press- 
ing argument : not in use {Shakspeare), 3, 
Prosecution or process of a suit {Atjliffe)^ 4 . 
Example , document {Add ). 5. State of any 
thing {Hale). 6. Occasion; act {Rogers). 

To I'n STANCE. V n. (from the noun,) To 
give or offer an example {liHotson). 

I'NSTANT. a. (nwrflws, Latin). 1. Press- 
ing; urgent; iinportunaic ; earnest {Luke, 
Romans). 2. Immediate; without aiw time 
intervening; present {Prtos). 3. Quick; 
making no delay {Pope). 

Tnstant. j (i«A /«?!/, French.) \, Intdant 
is such a part of duration wherein wc perceive 
no succession {Locke). 2. A particular time 
(Shakspeare). 3. The present or current 
month {Addison). 

INSTANTA'NltOUS. a, {instantaneus, 
I^t.) Done in an instant; acting at once with- 
out a iiyjierc^tihle succession {jBumet). 

INSKANTA'NEOUSLY. ad. In indi- 


visible point of lime (Derham) 

^ VNST AUTLY, ad. {instanter, Latin.) L 
Immediately; without any perceptible inter- 
vention of time tBucm), 2. With urgezrt 
importunity. 


infuse by drops (MtUon). 2. To insinuate 
any thing impercepiibly into the mind ; to in- 
fuse {Ciilamif). , 

INSTILLATION. 5 . {instillatio, Latin.) 
1. The act of pouring in by drops. 2. The 
act of infusing slowly into the mind. 3. The 
thing infused (Rambler) 

INSTrLMLNT. s. (from instil.) Any 
thing insiilkd (Shakspeare). 

INSTl'NCT. a. {jHstinc/us, Latin ) Mov- 
ed; animated: not in use {Milton). 

Instinct. (mi/mc/M,v, Lat. from Inslinguo, 
to stir up or sliiimiute.) I'he operation of the 
principle of animal or vegetable life, by the ex- 
ercise of certain innate powers} directed to de- 
finite ends, and productive of dtfinite eflects. 
Under which definition it is opposed to reason 
as being the operation of the principle of in- 
tellectual life, by the exercise of observation 
and experience, direct^ to definite ends and 
productive of definite effects. 

Wc hazard of oureelvea this definition of in- 
stinct, and thiS‘ distipetioQ between the two 
principles of instinct and reason, because we 
nave not hitherto been able to obtain from any 
writer whatever a definition and distinction 
that we have alto^ther felt satisfactory: in 
consequence of wh^b, the principles hHvc 
been perpetually confounded, f tnl whatever de- 
finition has been off^ed con^rni^ ^he one 
has insensibly rtUi. into the^'otben^ was 
hence that m«i^ of the ancient pfjJlpioDhj^rs 
ascribed to hmtes an uadetstandi^' diffilirtiiK 
only in depee that of man, aimattnqated 
their liifenority to<th« i/vantisf proper and suffi- 
cient ^ TWeysteth .was at one 

tiine miy suppojrCie^ fby Hc^^^ 

Other endea- 
voured to 'sn^iii ammah, by 

means of a Cartes 

thought that all the 

might be expUuii^vhy/J^ip^le laws of me- 
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ehatiUm^ anO considere'^ them as machines to- gination in common with us, amt not that of 
tally devoid of life and sentiment, but s(» cun- memory, in the strict and proper sense of the 
ously constructed by the Creator, that the mere word* Indeed, this author endeavours to 
impressions of light, sound, and other external prove, that the knowledge of brutes does not 
agents, on their organs, produced a senes of merely differ in degree hrom that ol man, but 
morions in them, and caused them to execute that u is of u kind entirely difl'crent from it, 
those various operations which hud belore been and that they are incapable both of memory 
ascribed to an internal principle of life and and reasoning; the faculh* of imagination 
spontaneity; and the Anti- Lucretius of the serving to give them a confused idea of events 
cardinal Pohgnac (one of t tie most classical that are past, by the view er other impressions 
poems of modern tunes), was composed in tt of oljjects that are present. The third and 
^very considerable degree to maintain this idea, principal class of instincts, is that which com* 
But the actions and manners of animals, which prebends all those which M . Reimar calls spon- 
are totally incompatible with the mere princi- taneous. This species of instinct is not al- 
plcs and laws of mechanism, evince the ab- tendedvvithanypowerofreflection,determin- 
surdity of such an opininii. M Buflon adopts ing the animal to decide freely bet vi'een two 
the opinion of Des Cartes in part, but grants different modes of action present to his ima^in* 
thein hie, and the faculty of distinguishing be- ation ; nor is it merelycoiporcal or mechanical* 
tween pleasure and pain, together with a strong It is put into action by the natural and pnmi- 
inclinatioii lo the former*, and aversion from live principle of self-love, implanted in ail ani- 
the latter. Hy these inclinations and tiversions mated beings; or by a love of pleasure and 
he cndcaiours to account for all, even the most aversion from pain, producing a voluntary in- 
stnkmg, opcnitions of animals ; aflirming, that, clination to perform certain actions w^hich 
in coiisef|uciioe of impressions made on the tend to their well-being and preservation. To 
brain, hv means of the sensitive organs, and by the performance of these actions they arc par* 
the redaction of the brain and nerves on the ticularly prompted by their present sensations, 
mu<;clt‘s, the*^^ machines acquire a motion con- by imagination supplying the place of memory, 
forinable to the natur-e of the animal, ami of and by other causes. The wonderful effects 
the,^inipics&ions of the different objects which produced by these instinctive appetites are far- 
ad iijion their organs, and excite desire or ther to be attributed to the exquisite mechan* 
aversion. ism in their bodily conformation, particularly 

The pre-cstablishcd harmony of Leibnitz has in the structure of the various organs with 
also been applied to explain the actions of brute which they execute their operations, and to 
animals. Others ha\e considered the actions the superior perfection and acuteness of their 
of animals as produced by the constant and im- external senses, by which they are quickly and 
mediate influence of the di\ ine energy, direct- distinctly informed of those qualities of ofyects 
ing a1! their inclinations and motion ; such which most materially concern them. In or- 
seems to have been the opinion of Mr. Addison der to account for the more punous and sur- 
in the second volume ot the Spectator, and of prising operations of brute animals, M. Rei- 
Andrew Baxter in hisMatho, vol, i. p. 387, The mar adds two other principles, viz. Jst, an in- 
lalcmgenioiisllermann Samuel Reimar, profes- temal distinct perception of the precise pow-cr 
sorof philosophyat Mambui^gh, has enumerated and proper use of tlieir various bodily orpris, 
and exposed these and other opinions with re- together with an innate knowledge of the 
gard to the instinct of animals, in his Obiena* qualities qt those objects around them in which 
lions Physiques, &c. published in ^ vols, 12mo. they are interested; and 2dly, certain innate 
at Amsterdam and Paris, 1770; and, defining anc! determinate powers and inclinations, im- 
instinct to be every natural inclination, accom- pressed by the Author of Nature, <i priori, on 
panied with a power, in animals, to perform the soul itself, by which they are arbitrarily, 
certain actions, lie considers the subject under and without their own knowledge or conscious- 
three heads. The first, which he calls me- ness, directed and irresistibly impelled to the 
chanicai instincts, belong to the body, consl- performance of these various operations which 
dered as an drganized substance, and are exer- they execute with such unremitting industry 
cised blindly and independently of the will of and art. These determinate forces, which 
the animal. Such are those which produce constitute tlie principal part of M. Reimar's 
the motion of ithfc heart ilnd lungs, theeontrac- system, are no-where so visible and distingnish- 
tion and dilatation of the pxpff, digestion, &c. able as in that numerous set of instincts winch 
This classiof instincts is posses^ m common he classes under the title of the indusirioiis in- 
both l>y then and brutes, and in some measure stinrts of animaU. 

even by vegetable. The'seoond class cqmpre- M. Dupont dc Nemours, in a paper read a 
heuds those which he terms representative in- few years before the French National In- 
stincts, which consist phrtty m the ;iQwer of slitute, endeavonfs to resolve the instinctive 
perceiving external objects by their present im- into the reasoning principle ; asserting that the 
pression on the senses, and' partly in the faculty former like the latter is alone exercised and 
of Kudehtig the ideaa Of these o^ects present perfected by experience, imitation or habit. He 
to the mind by the powers of Imagination, or endeavours to explain phy‘'ically how these ani- 
of memory, in a lax sense of the word. These roals, and children themselves, learn to suck, 
are common to men and other animals, except* He shows, that sewrol 5 >i>^ies of animals arp 
ing that brutes possess oqly the &culty of ima- capable of uiicring sounds suthcieiuiy nume* 
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rous to torai a vefy corhplicatcil language ; and 
lie asserts, that he has observed them employ 
some of these sounds under circmnsunces 90 
similar, as to leave scarcely any doubt of their 
attaching to them a hxed significatioii. HU 
observations on this hewl are very interesting. 

He likewise endeavours to prove^ that various 
species arecupable of improving their operations 
under certniu circumstances : though perh«ip8 
the nnturalist will object to him, mat he has 
soinet'rne& taken difTerent species for the same 
spencs unproved Thus the architect beaver 
of ('.in.ida IS not precisely the same as the bur- 
rowing beaver of the ithine; and the social 
spider of Paraguay is not the same with our 
solitary spiders. 

Jt may be supposed, that the greatest diffi- 
culty Mr. Dupont has to enconnUT is in ex- 
plaining how insects have learned those won- 
derful precautions, with which tliey provide a 
shelter and proper nouri(«hmcnt for the egg, 
which they are about to lav, and the mag- 
got that IS to be produced from it; though 
frequently these insects have never seen, and 
never will see again, the egg, or a similar man- 
got ; aiul the wants of the maggot have not the 
least resemblance to those of the insect that la- 
bours for It. 

Among thousands of instances that might 
be adduced, Mr. Dut^ont lus chosen but one, 
that of the sphex, or ichneumon wasp. In this 
he caiutoi be accu-cd of having taken an cd>y 
example. The following is its economy ; dur- 
ing its existence as a iicrfect imvcx, it lives en- 
tirely on flowers. When it is ready to lay, it 
forms a cylindrical hole in clayey sand, ana de- 
])osits un egg at the bottom of it. It dien seeks 
on cabbages a small green caterpillar on which 
it never preyed b^ore ; pierces it with its sting, 
so as to weaken it to such a degree, that it may 
be unable to resist the maggot which is after- 
ward to issue from tlie egg and feed upon it 5 
yet not so as to kill it, that it may not putrify ; 
rolls it up in a circle, and lays it in the hole 
upon the egg. It successi\ely proceeds in 
quest pF eleven more of these, which it treats 
in a similar uiaiuicr: it then closes the hole* 
and dies. The little maggot is hatched, de- 
vours the tw elve caterpillars in succession, and 
changes to a chrysalis 111 the bole. As soon as 
its final nietr niorphosis is cunipletcd, it issues 
from its subtends -‘an abode a winged insect^ to 
enjoy itself among the llowers till it aisois ready 
to lay; when n repeats the oper«a lions its mother 
had perforiricd hi tore it, and with caterpillars 
of exactly the sani'j kind, 

Mr. Dupont supposes in his explanation, 
that the fierfect insect retains the remembrance 
of the sensations it experienced in the state of a 
maggot, though its form and organs are toully 
changed, H« mmt likewise suppse, though 
he does Uot expf«ssly say it, that the sphex can 
afterward distingtiish by the sight, or some 
merely tmogtnai^ sense, the caterpillar and the 
sand, of whieh it acquired a knowledge only 
by feeling, and this hy'its anterior feeling of a 
for the maa^t is blind, it lives under 
|miind. and when it there becomes a winged 
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insect the caterpillars are d^oufed. Lastly^ 
Mr. Dupont dares not admit, that the sphex 
foresees the egg it lays will produce a maggot, 
and will have need of all it provides for it: ac^ 
cording to him it does this merely for amuse- 
ment, in imitating what it perceived in its in- 
fancy, 

^ Dr. Darwin does not essentially differ from 
M. Dupont. He also residues every instinctive 
effort into an cxeicise of observation, experi- 
ence, imitaiion nr hahit, into ** repeated efforts 
of the muscles (in ihe cd»e of animal instinct), 
under the conduct of our seiisaiions ordesires.*' 
Vet sensation or desire must be the sensation 
01 ilesiic of something know'n or experienced^ 
something that has occurred to us before, or 
wiih which we have hv some means or other 
become acquainted. We cannot long for that 
which we know nothing about. They tell us 
that infants long I'or the hic.ibt, because in the 
ptetus they have already been accustomed to 
optMi then mouths, and have been pleased with 
sucking in some portion of the amnios that 
sill rounded them. W ere this the cause, we 
should expect to find them himtuig after the 
breast, and eviiicino; other tokens of such de- 
sire and such exjietience as soon as they arc 
l>orn: hut it is commonly several days, not 
only before this inclination hacoincs apparent, 
but before they can by any means be induced 
to suck at all. In sonic cases ii is three wrecks 
01 a month. But again, it is not in general a 
simple desire of sucking orsw.illowungthat the 
infant dinecs, bin a desire, ol sucking a parti- 
cular organ, and in a particular manner, of 
which no hint or information whatever could 
have been obtained by any antecedent action 5 
and for w'hich nevertheless ibe young of e\ery 
order of inammaiian animals are not only fully 
prepared soon after birth, but infinitely better 
qualified than adults with ail thoir experience 
ami reason to booty What instructs the female 
land -crab to desert 'her natural crannies 111 
woods and mountain^ to travel at spawn- 
ing-time to the nearest shpre, axid to plunge 
into an demencahe at other [jcriods fastidiously 
avoids? What htdum the male pigeon, con- 
trary to the propensity of almost an other male 
birds, to feed its young from the mucilage se- 
creted in its own crop, in' the same manner as 
the female pi|^eon does? It ts the stimulus of a 
fly or other loi^t upcm the radicaMeaues of 
the dionasa museipuU, induom 

these leaves to; shut, todme^lihe'^a 
rated rat-trap^ himeslimidi&ifllkerely 

mechanical, ; wmi)d a|iU\cxmti|Hte idW 
is dead and intermoM tirthe llmt, 

then, indoees tiHs 

they bat^iicdbtai^jdie^ hot^Ub- 

staiwng i tbd ^eondi) uihc^ of afdh .ifhnulus ? 

Bnt'^tbe<{arnc&aae not 

space 46 . 

Sbire or 

aversion inter** 

'im. 

pressed' as an 
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$np; without the application of choice or reason 4. Political economy* ^ History. 6. Geo* 
{Broo}nc\ g^^aphy. 

INSTINCTIVELY, ad. By instinct j by 3d class. Literature and the fine arts. This 

the call of nature {Shakspeare) , class consists of eight sections* 1. Universal 

To I'Nsi'ITUl'h- V, n. {tnsHtuo, Latin.) grammar. 2. AnCieut languages. 3. Poetry, 

1 , To fix; to establish ; toapjioint, to enact; 4, Anli^uUies. 5. Painting. 0: Sculpture, 
to settle ; to prescribe iHale). 2. To educate; 7. Architecture. 8. Music. 
t(i instruct ; to form by instruction {Decay qf For each class a partioular room in the 

ptefif), Louvre is appropriated: No one can be a 

pNiiT ITU 1 E. s, {in^iiltUum, Latin.) 1. member of two classes at the same time; but a 
Established law; settled order {Dryden). 2. member of one class maybe present at the 
Precept; maxim, principle {Dryden), meetings of any other. Each class prints, 

IssriTUTR, IS a name winch has lately yearly, an account of its transactions, 
been substituted for school or academy* For- Four times a-year there are public meetings# 
inerJy institution, in the propriety of the En- On these occasions, the three classes meet togo- 
ghsh language, was sometimes used as a word ther. At the end of each year, they give a cir- 
of the same import with instruction ; and no\v cumstaniial account to the legislative body of 
institute is employed, especially by the ad- the progress made in that year in the arts and 
mirers of French innovations, to denote what sciences. The prizes given yearly by each class 
had hitherto been called an' academy, When are publicly notified at certain nines. The 
royalty was abolished in France, it would hav^ sums requisite for the support of the institution 
been absurd to continue the titles Royal Aca- arc decreed yearly by the legislative body, upon 
demy of Sciences, Royal Academy of Inscrip- a remiisition made by the Jtixecutive Directory. 
lioiiK, &c ; but instead of merely abolishing The first forty-ei^ht members were chosen 
llie word royal, and suliatituting national in its by the Executive Directory, to whom the 
Mead, it occurred to the fertile brain of Con- choice of the remaining members was confided, 
ilnrcet lo abolish the seven academies them- To the members, residentiary in Paris, is re- 
selves, or rather to melt them all down into one served the choice both of ihe department and 
great academy; to which w^as given the appel- foreign members. On a vacancy in any class, 
Lition of the ^*^*‘*‘C candidates are named by the class for the 

National Tmtilute, or New Academy of choice of the body at large. 

Ath and S'ncwcc,s.-*This academy, founded Each class is to have, at its place of meeting, 
on a decree of the new constitution, was open- a collection of the prwlucts, both of nature and 
cd on the 7th of December 179^, when Bene- art, and a library, according to as particular 
zech, the then minister for the home depart- wants. The regulations of the institution, 
mciii, attended, and the decree of foundation with respect lo the times of meeting, and iu 
wa*. read ; which was to the following purport : employments, are to be drawn up by the body 
The Academy of Arts and Sciences be- at Uige, and laid before the legislative assembly, 
longs to the whole republic, and Paris is its The hall in which the body at large holds its 
place of residence. Its employment is to aim meeting forms part of the we<»t wing of the 
.!it bringing all arts and sciences to the utmost Old Louvre, at present called the Museum. It 
peifection of wdiich they are capable. It is to foiinerly went by the appellation of the Hall 
notice every new attempt, and all new disco- of Antiques {Salle des Antiques ) ; and as long 
vcries, and to keep up*a correspondence with as the kings of France inhabited this part of 
all forciirn literary societies. And by the par- the palace, was occupied by their guards, from 
licular orders of the Executive Directory, its which circumstance it obtained the xiiEme of 
first studies are to be directed to those subjects the Hall des Cent Smsses. It was likewise ap- 
which more immediately tend to the reputation propnated to banquets and entertainments, 
an<l advantage of the French Tepubltc.’* given by the court on gala days; and it was to 

The academy consists of 288 members, half this place that Henry IV. was conveyed, on 
of whom are to reside in Paris> the other half his assassination by Ravaillac. It was built at 
in the departments; and to them is to be added the same time with the rest of this part of the 
a oertain number of foreigners, as honorary Louvre, about the year K'>28, after the designs 
memters, ooiifirred^a^preieitt to twenty-four, of Pierre Lescot, abbot of Clagny. It is 144 
l^e ncsafemy is divided into three classes, feet in length, and 40 in breadth, and hohh 
each clasoinm sections, each section to contain from lOOO to 1200 persons. In order to adapt 
twelve members. * " it to its new destination, the floor has been 

Isf clast. Mathematics and natural philo- sunk, which gives a greater air of lightness to 
sophv* Thb class is divided into ten sections, the roof. In the centre staiuls a double tabic, 
1. Mathematics* 2. Mtchanioal arts. 3. As- in the form of a horse-shoe, supiwrted by 
tronomy. 4. Expet^ntol philoaoplw. 6. sphinxes, al which the mem' eri of the Insti- 
Chemistry. 6. Natural' history. 7* Botany, lute take their scats. This tabic is surrounded 
8. Anatomy and history* 9* Medicine by two tiers of benches, which are raised for 

and surgery. It). Animal aconamy, and the the accoinmodatron of .si^ectatois, who have 
veterinary sciencei ' likewise seats provided for them in the vast em- 

2d ciasr. Morality and >p^kios. This cla.s8 brasures of the windows, and at each extremity 

consistl of six sceiitma. U Analysis of sensa- of the Ml. . 

tiona afid ideae^ al. Legisbture. Whether science will be essentially adtaned! 
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l)y this innovation, time moit determine; but 
candour comjtels us to acknowledge, that thus 
far the proceedings of the National Insti- 
tute have been abundantly interesting. Amid 
the changes to which the existing nomencla- 
ture of j^ropcan establishments has been sub- 
jected by Bonaparte, it appears from Veyrard’s 
translation of trie VVorks of Archimedes, that 
the title of National Institute has sufTicient 
Hiveltyand dignity to remain without any far- 
ther niodilicatioii. 

INSTITU'TION, s, (im/i/ulio, Latin.) l. 

Act of establishing. 2. Establishment; settle- 
ment (Smfl), 3. Positive law {AUerlmry), 

4. Education {Hammond)* 

Institution (Royal), a new establish- 
ment in London, set on foot for the purpose of 
applying science to the common purfioses of 
life. Ine thought originated in 1 799 with a 
cominiUee of the Society for bettering the cun- 
dilion of the Poor. Count Romford was ex- 
tremely active in the formation of the Institu- 
tion. 

The funds of the Institution arise, 1st, from 
60 guineas paid by each hereditary subscriber, 
who is named a proprietor; 2d, from 15 gui- 
neas paid by each life-subscriber; 3d, from 
three guineas paid by each annual subscriber; 

4th, from particular donAions and legacies. 

A proprietor has an hereditary transferable 
share in the house and all the property belong- 
ing to It, has a ^ote tti the election of managers 
and visitors, and two transferable tickets of ad- 
mission to the establishment and lectures. A 
life subscriber has a ticket of admission for life, 
not transferable. An annual subscriber is en« 
titled to a similar ticket during the continuance 
of his subscription. The three classes are alike 
open to ladies and wn^Iemcn, and every class 
of subscribers has cTie privilege in common of 
having copies of models or drawings made (at 
their own expence) from those belonging to the 
Institution. 

The lectures in 180J, were, Ist, a course of 
experimental philosophy, comprehending the 
princip|p» ofastrononiy, electricitv, magnetism, 
mechanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics and optics. 

In this course alt ahsira<fi and mathematical 
reasoning are avoided, and the whole calculated 
at once to instruct and amuse 2d, A course 
of chemistry, in wluch the principles of the 
science and the luodern discoveries are illus- 
trated by experiments, and its application to 
the arts and manufactures, &c. siiewn. 3d, 

An evening course, calculated for persons me- 
chatiically and scientifically engaj^ed, in which 
the foregoing subjects are luinuiely and tochiii- 
cally treated. Other lectures have been since 
added. But the principal celebrity of the In- 
stitution has arisen from the lectures of Pro- 
fessor Davy, and brilliant discoveries which 
have been detaiM and elucidated in the course parallel v 
of those lectures. l^idestheV 

There are other Institutions for similar pur- See the resp 
poses in the metropolis, as the London In- INSTRIJJ 
stitution, the Surrey Institution, the Russell 1 . Conducive as 1 
Imtitution, Src. but we have not room to de- {Smalridge). 2,^ 
tail their several plans here. buting to some 
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The PInglish also boast of many charitable 
Institutions, as the Fouridling Hospital, the 
Lock, the Asylum, the Small Pox Hospital, 
the Cow Pox Institution, the Magdalen, the 
Institution for the Deat and Dumb, the Lon- 
don Female Penitentiary, &c. the beneficial 
eflects of most of which have been very widely 
diffused. 

Iiistjiiitions for the purposes of education 
have been likewise established, as the Military 
Institution at C'liarlton, the Baptist Academi- 
cal Institution at btepney, &c. 

Institution toa benefice, is that where- 
by the ordinary commits the cure of souls to 
the parson presented, as by induction he ob- 
tains a temporal right to the profits of the 
living. Previous to the institution, the oath 
against simony, the oaths of allegiance and su- 
premacy, aie to be taken ; and if it be a vicar- 
age, the oath of residence. They are also to 
subscribe ihc thiily-nine articles, and the arti- 
cles concerning tlie king’s supremacy, and the 
book of common praver. 

INSTrrUTIONARY. o. (from instiiu^ 
*tion,) Eiemental; containing the first doc- 
trines, or principles of doririne {Biown) 
PNSTl rUTlST,/. (from imtitnlc ) Writer 
of institutes,' or elemental instructions (i/ar- 
vey), 

I'NSTITUTOR. s {insiitutor, Lat.) I An 
cstablisher; one who stttlcs {Holder). 2. In- 
structor; educator {fP'alker). 

To JNSIOT. V. a* {tn and stop*) To close 
up; to stop {Dryden)* 
yb INSj KL'LT. r, a. (ms/n/a, Latin.) I. 
To teachy to form by precept, to inform au- 
thoritatively; to educate {Milton)* %* To 
model; to form {Ayliffi)> I 
INSTRU'CTEll. Instru'ctok. s* (from 
instruct ) A teacher; an insUtutor {Addnon)* 
INSTRU'CTION. #, (from ws/met.) 1. 
The act of teaching ; information {Lotke). 
Precepts conveying knowledge {Young). 3. 
Authoritative tn formation; mandate («S7iaA- 
spearc), V 

INSTRU'CTIVE. «. {fromimtruct*) Con- 
vcying knowledge Cffo(der)* 

I'N STRUM ENT. t* {insfrumeniumt Lat.) 
1. A tool used for any work or purpose. Ji. A 
frame constructed so as to yieM Wmonious 
sounds {Dryden)* A writing e^dtaining 

any contract or order iToUt)* 4. Theag^nt 
{Bhakspeare. 5. One who acts oiily 

to serve the purposei«f abipiher fjChf ^ 
iNfTRusiRi^Ts tMethematleal/;^ 
case of iiiathei|ni^ic|t iii.^trui! 0 Col 8 ooi 
following patticulSrs, A pair^,i^ 

compasses. ’ S.’A pair^oif 
with hs sevomi parts. 3. 
pointer. 4ii 'A in 
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Consisting not of voices but instruments; pro- 
duced l)v inbtrunients; not vocal 

INSTRUAJKNTA'LITY. s, {(rom instru-^ 
men' at.) Suhorclindtc agenev; agency of any 
ttiing a-i mcan>. to an end (Hale). 

INSTKUMK'NTALLY. ad, (from ins^ri*- 
mentaL) In the nature of an instrument, as 
iiie.nis to an end {Dtgi*u). 

LNSfJiUlVJfc/iNl' ALNESS, j. (from in- 
strumental ) Useiuiiicss as means to an end. 
INSl^BUlUiM (Agor), in ancient geogra- 

1 )hv, a hsuic^ of the Transpadana; situated 
H’tVcen tlie I’iriiuis to ihe west, the Addua 
1o the cast, the Padus to the south, and Orobii 
to the noun. I'hc people are called Insubres 
by Livy, IiiMibri by rtoleiny, and Isombres by 
Strah-o Now the Uiichy of Milan. 

I lS-SU'I’FERABLE a. (i» and suffcruhle,) 
t. liitolcrablc; insupportable'; intense beyond 
endurance (L£;r/r). 2..«. .Detestable ; con- 

temptible {Druden) 

INSlJ'FI'b^R ABLY. ad. (from imvffera- 
lie.) To a Uegiee be}ond endurance (South). 

I NSU FFI'C J EN( ’E. I n su r f I'c i e n c y, 
s, (v/MiJ/irtcficef P'r.) lnadef|iialcness to any' 
end or purpose, want of requisite value or 
powci {Atterhnry). 

INSUFFrClENT a.(inhuffiaent,¥r.) In- 
adeqiiaie to any reed, use, or purpose; want- 
ing anilities; incapable; unfit (.Rogers), 
INSFFHCIENI’LY. ad. With want of 
jjroner ability; not skilfully. 

JNSUFFLATION. (in and sujfio, hat.) 
The act of bieatbing upon {.Hammond), 
FXSULAll. I'NSULARY. a. (imulaire, 
French.) lielongiug lo an island {Hotvel)* 
FNSUlvV'rED a, (tnsula, Latin.) Not 
conlignons on any side. 

In elcctiical experiments, when an electric 
body IS interposed beiween the earth and au- 
citiier b<idy tiic latter is said to be insulated. 

JNhlj'LSE. a,(insulsus, Lat.) Dull; insi- 
pid. 

I'NSULT. s, (insuUuSt Lat.) 1. The act of 
leaping upon any thing (Dryden). 2. Act of 
insolence nr contempt (Broome). 

To Inso'lt. V. a. (wsulto, Latin.) 1 .To 
treat witli insolence or contempt (Pope), 2. 
'Fo trample upon ; to triumph over (Shale- 
spear^), 

INsU'LTRIl. s. (from insult.) One who 
treats another with insolent triumph (/?<#M't»). 
INSULTINGLY, ad. (from insulting.) 

0 The uualiiy of being tnvinci b!e« 
INSU^PERABLE.^^. (insuperalilis. Lat ) 
InvincibljB insiirmountabk ; not to be con- 
quered; not t0\be tn'e’rcome (Pope), 

INSUTERABLEN^. s. (&om insuper- 
able.) Invincihletieeai itnpoMbility to be sur- 
mounted.^ L 

INSUTERABLY^'^iIkI.^ (Wm insuperable.) 
Tiivincibly: insuri»6ttA<|Wir 

INSUPro'BTA^t^y m* ^(iusupportahh, 
Fr.) Intolerable not to be en- 

dured (Bentle^ ^ 

mmPPORTABm0$. #. (from t«- 
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supportable.) Insuflerableness ; the state of 
being beyond endurance {Sidney), 

INSl/PPO^RTABLY. ad. (from insupport* 
able.) Beyond endurance (Dryden), 
INSURANCE, in law and commerce, a 
coutraci whereby one parly engages to pay the 
losses which tlie'other maysustainj for a stipu- 
lated premium or consideration. The most 
common sorts are, insurance against the dan-^ 
gers of the seas, insurance against fire, inswf^i 
ance of debts, and insurance of lives, l^c Aa^- 
suRANCE, and Life assurance: and on 
the Utfcrsnlyect, consult the ingenious work of 
Mr. Bailey on Life Assurances and Annui- 
ties. 

INSURMO'UNTABLli a. (tnsurmomta* 
ble, French.) Insuperable; unconquerable 
(Lode), 

INSORMO'UNTABLY. ad. (from insuf>^ 
mount ahle) Invincibly; unconquerably. 

INSURRE'CTION. 5. (insurgo, Latin.) 
A seditious rising; a rebellious commotion 
(Arl'iithnut), 

INSUSURRA^ION. s. (insusurrOi Lai.) 
The act of whispering into something, 
INTAC/Tili. the same as Asymptotes. 
IN'IA'CTIBLE. a, (w and tactum, Latin.) 
Not pcrcrptiblt* lo tlie touch. 

INTAatLIO s. (Italian.) Any thing that 
has figures engraved on it so as to use above 
the ground (Jddtuon), 

INTACTABLE. a, (in and taste.) Not 
raibiiig any sensations in the organs of taste 
(Orew), 

IN'l'E'GER s. The wdiole of any thing. 
In arithmetic, a whole number, in contradis- 
tinction to a fraction See Fraction. 

PNTEGRAL. a.(mtegral, Ft.) 1, Whole: 
applied to a thing considered as comprising all 
Its constituent parts (Bacon). Uninjured; 
complete; not defective. 3. Not fractional; 
not broken into fractions. 

Pntec.rai., 5. The whole made up of 
parts (Hale. IValts). 

Integral, in the modern analysis, a 
variable quantity. See Increment. , 
iNiEi^KAi. CALCULUS, in the iiew analy- 
sis, the reverse of thb diflerential calculus: it 
is simila'r to the inverse method of ilnxions, 
or the finding of a fiuent to a given fluxion. 
See Calculus. 

INl’FXJRANT PARTICLES, the ultimate 
parts or molecula into which any substance 
maybe sun|X)8ed to be mechanically divided ; 
they are tlie smallest particles into which a 
body can be reduced without decompo.«itioii. 
The difference between the integrant and the 
constituent parts oCn bodies, is pointed out and 
exemplified in Aggregation. 

INte'GRlTy.T L 

Honesty; uncorrupt mind; purity of manners; 
Lincorruptcdness iMogers). 2. Purity; genu- 
ine unadiihetated state (I/alc)- 3. Intirc- 
ness; unbroken; whole {Broome), 
INl'E'GUMENT. s. {mtegumentum, Lat.) 
Any ^ng that covers or envelops another 
(Addison), ^ , 

PNTELLECr. (inlrUectusy Lat.) The 
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htclligent mind ; the power of understanding 
{South). 

rNTELLECTION. s. {intelleeHo, Latin.) 
The act of understanding iBsntlei^). 

INTEl-LE'CTIVE. a, (intellect^, Fr.) 
Having power to understand i^GlumiUe)^ 
INTELLE'CTUAL. a. {intelUc^UBv.) 

1 . Relating to the understanding; transacted 
by the understanding {Tailor), fc. Mental ; 
comprising the faculty of understanding , be- 
longing lo the mind ifVdits). 3. Ideal; per- 
ceived by the intellect, not the senses (Cowl.). 
4 . Having the power of understanding {Mil.). 

•lNT4tLtE'cTUAL. s, Intellect; under- 
standing; mental powers or faculties {Glanv.)^ 
INTELLIGENCE. iNTbLLiCEKcy. &• 

Lat.) 1. Commerce of infonna- 
notvre; inuiual cominunication ; ac- 
cost of things ilibtant or secret {Ilaywmd). 

2. \%minercc of acquaintance; terms oh which 
jaien live one with another {liuam). 3. Spi- 
rit; unbodied mind (.Collier), 4. Understand- 
ing; skill {Spfnsn). 

INTli'LLKTENCER. s. (from tW/i- 
grwee.) One who tends or conveys news; one 
who gives notice ot prnale or distant transac- 
tions; one who carries messages {llowel). 

INTELLIGENT, a. (.intelhgpvs, Latin.) 
1. Knowing; instructed; skilful {Milton), 2. 
Giving information (Shahpeaie), 

INTEl A A GE'NTI A L. a (fioin intclhgent.) 
1, CoiisiMingof unbodied mind {Milton), 2, 
Intellectual ; exercising understanding. 

INTELLIGIBI'IJTY. a. (from infcllm- 
lie). 1. Possibility to be understood. 2. 1 lie 
power of uiidersunding ; intellection: not 
proper (Glanvilu). 

INTE'LLLGIELE. «. Latin.) 

To be conceived by the understanding; possi- 
ble to be understowl (TVafti)* 
INTELLIGIBLENESS, (from intelli^ 
^ible.) Possibility to be understood ; perspicu- 
ity {Lode), 

INTE'LLIGIBLY. ad, (from mtelligihle,) 
So as to be understood ; clearly; plainly {Rosc,)^ 
INTE'MERATE. c. (?«/cMwato, Latin.) 
Undefiled; unpollnleAl. 

INTE'MPERAMENT. s. {in and tempera* 
ment.) Bad constitution {Harvey). 

INTE^MPb' RAN CE. 1 k t e'm i» e r a tt c v. 
s, {intempvrani'a, Latin ) Want of temper- 
ance, or inodeiatiou , excess in meal or drinks 
or any other gratification {Ilakewi/l). 

intemperate, o. {intemperatus, Lat.) 
1. Ipamoderate in appetite; excessive in meat 
or drink i drunken , gluttonous {SoutA)„ 2. 
Paasionati!; ungovernable {Skalcspeare), 3, 
ExceMive piexceeding the just or convenient 
mean; as, an iviemptiViUttlimate. 

INTFMPi^ATEaiy. ad, x . With bieach 
of the law of ClWetson). 2, Im- 

moditratelyii excea^iveW {Sprat), 
INTEMPBftATENBSS. e. (from intern- 
pereUe,) 1. oi* fifiodcraiion. 2, Unsca- 

^nnablenesa wsAer^ 
INTEMPEB^WBE. s, (from iniemperr 
ate.) E:xcessc^s4hih quality. 

To INTE^B.w^ 4-, Untenio^ Latin.) i. To 
stretch out: obsolele 2, To ca- 
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force; to make intense {Newton), 3, To re* 
gard; to attend ; to take care of {Bacon), 4. 
To pay regard or attention to (Bacon). £, To 
mean ; to design {Dryden). 

INTE'NDANT. j. (French.) Anofficerof 
the highest class, who oversees any particular 
allotment of the public business {Arhuthmt), 
INTE'NDIMENT. s. Attention; patient 
hearing: not in use {Spcns*»r), 
INfji'NDMENT. {entcndmvnt, Fr.) 
Intention; design {L' Rsit ange). 

To INTP7NERATE. v. a. {in and tener^ 
Lat.) To make tender; to soften iP/i'»llp:^). 

INTENERA'TJON. s. (from irifcnerotc.) 
The act of softening or making tender {Bacov). 

INTE'NIBLE. a, {m and temble.) That 
Ctirinot hold ■ not in use {Shahpcaie). 

INTENSE, a, {intcnsiis, Lat.) ». Raised 
loa high degree, strained; forced; nor slight; 
not lax {Boult). 2. Vehement; ardent {yJd), 
3, Kept on" the stretch; anxiously attentive 
{Milt on), 

JN'J'E'NSELY. ad. To a great degree , not 
slightly; not rc'iuissly {Addison). 

TNTE'NSENESS. s. (from intense.) The 
state of being enforced in a high deijrce ; force; 
contmricty to kixity of remission {Woodward), 
INTENSION, s. Lat.) Th’act 

of forcing or straining any thing {Taylor), 
INTENSIVE, a. (from intense,) l . Siretcli- 
ed or increased with respect lo itself {Hale), 
2, Intent; unrcinittcd {Wotton), 
INTENSIVELY, ad. By increase of de- 
gree. 

INTE'NT. a, {inlentus^ Latin.) Anxiously 
diligent; fixed W’ith close application {Watts), 
IIite'nt. s. (from intend,) A design; a 
purpose; a drift; a view formed; meaning 
{Hookei). 

INTENTION, t, (intenfio, Lat.) 1. Ea- 
gerness of desire; ck>me%& oi attention; deep 
thought ; vehemenee or ardour of mind {Sou.), 
2. Design; |>^i^05e {Atluthn). 3. The state 
of beingintenieoratt^hsttl {Locke). 

INT E^NTIONALa * a. {inteniionel, Fr.) 

I>e8igned; dotie hjljdliign (Begert). 

IZ^ENTIONaLUy/ L By design; 
with {&A0}f f'- 2, In will, if not 

in action - i 

INT£^TlV£. a»(fr<SRitWcii(fO Diligently 
applied; iBtmn), 

iNTE^WEty. ad. (ftom inm^^ 
With applieiftoik:; & i ) ' 

INWTI^Y. an. 

close, ^ 

tdi^i 


iNTEr; 
State of 



called 
in the 
The sadii' 
cobn’ 
iNtETll 
iercalurU, 
order to prmiro' 
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twenty-ninth of February in a leap year is an INTERCOLUMN lATION, in architect) 
intercalary day. ture, denotes the space between two coluinnst 

To hVTE'RCALATE. t^. o: {iniercalo, which is always to be proportioned to the 
Lat.) I'o insert an extraordinary day. heuEht and bulk of the columns. 

INTERCALATION, s. {intercalation From a mcdiumf some authors have laid 
Lat.) Insertion of days out of the ordinary down the following proportions : in the Tus* 
reckoning (Urow^w). can order, the intercolumniatton b to be four 

INTERCATIA, in ancient geography, a diameters of the body of the column below ^ 
town of the Vaccaei in the Iiither Spain, in the Doric, three; in the lonic» two; m 
IlereScipio iEmilianusslew a champion oi the the Corinthian, two qne quarter; and in the 
barbarians in single combat ; and was the first Composite one and a half, 
who mounted the wall in taking the town. It To INTERCCVMMON. o. n. {initr and 
was situated to the south-east of Asturica; now common.) To feed at the same table {Bucon}^ 
said to be in ruins. , INTERCOM MU'NITY, .v. {inter 

To INTERCE'DE. 7). n. {mt^cedo, Lat.) muntty.) A mutual communication §1 com* 
1 • To pass between {Newton). 2. To niedi- munity. 

ate; to act between two parties {Calamy). ^ IN'rERCOSTAL ARTERIES. Arterim 
IN'rKRCE'DER. j. (from intercede.) One intercostales. The superior intercostal tir||M 
that intercedes; a mediator. is a branch of the subclavian. The ormW 

To 1 NTERCE'Pr. v, a. {intercepfus, Lat.) tercostal arteries arc given oft from the 
1 To stop and bci'/c in tlie'way (iS/faAj;?.). 2. Interco'stal muscles. Intercostdlea 
To obstruct; to cut ofl*; to stop from being externi et interni. Between the ribs, on cacAr 
communicated {Newton). side, are eleven double rows of muscles. These 

INTERCEPTION, s. {intcrceptio, Lai.) ore the intercostales externi and interni, Ga- 
Stoppage in course; hiiiderance; obstruction len has very properly observed, that thevde- 
itViUlon). cussate each other like the strokes of tlic fetter 

INTERCESSION, s. {intercession Latin.) X. The intercostales externi arise from the 
Mediation ; interposition ; agency between lower edge of each superior rib, and, runnii^ 
two parties ; agency in the cause of another obliquely downwards and forwards, are insert- 
{Raraans). cd into the upper edge of each inferior rib, sq 

Lvter CESSION was used in ancient Rome, as to occupy ine intervals of the nbs, from as 
for the act of a tribune of the people, or other far back as the spine to their cartilages ; but 
magistrate, by which he inhibited the acts of from their cartilages to the sternum there is 
other magistrates ; or even, in case of the tri- only a thin aponeurosis covering the internal 
bunes, the decrees of the senate. Veto was inlereostales. The intercoatales interni arise 
the solemn word used by the tribunes when and am inserted in Uie same manner as the ex« 
they inhibited any decree of the senate, or law ternal. They be^n at the sternuth» and ex- 
proposed to people. tend as fsr as the angles of the ribs, their fibres 

INTERCE'SSOR. s. {intercessor, Latin.) running obliquelja liack wards. These fibres 
Mediator ; agent between two parlies to pro- are spread over a considerable part of the in- 
cure rcconciiiation {South)^ ner surface of the ribs, so as to be longer than 

To I NTERCHATN, v, a. {inter and chain.) those of the external intereostals. Sosne of the 
To chain; to link together {Shakspeare). posterior portions of the internal intercostab 
To INTEHCHA^NCrE* e# a. {inter and pass over one rib and are inserted into the rib 
change.) 1. To put each in the place of the telow. Verheyen first described these por- 
other ; to give and take mutually (Shakspeare), tions as separate muscles, under the name of 

2. To succeed alternately infra costales. Winslow has adopted the same 

InterchaVcb. s. (from tm verb.) 1. name. Cowper, andysfWr him Dot^las, calls 

Commerce; permutadon ol' commodities them costarum depicssores proprii. These 
(Howel), 2. Alternate suceeiiion (Holder), distinctions, however, are alto^ther superfiu- 

3. Mutual donation and reoepdoii (South). ous, as they are evidently nothing more than 
INTERCHA^NGEABLB/u. l«(^veiiatid appendages of the intereostals. The number 

taken mutually (Bacon) f 2. Fbilowing each of these portions varies in difierent subjects, 
oth er m,s jterp»te suceesaioii Most commonly there is only four, the first of 

. Alternately; which runs from thes^oemd rib to the fourth, 

in )iumAniibr g^ves apid receives the second, from the third rib to the fifth, the 

(Shtik^eare), third, from the fourth lib to the sixth, and the 

a. Estidiiiige; fourth, from the ififikhtib to the seventh. The 
mutual bamsferrsice internal intercoata^jfvthu two inferior falm 

INTEjEtCrHENT* s* Lat.) ribs are freqmnlM|tl^|^j as to be withdim- 

An jntermjitj^ powet^ amaaaddng outty smraiad¥m«n^^^1^ external; and, m 
a8mn£i*f{P&ew«ws>i . s * some sul^eobb ^Ona of them 

INTERtelBION. a. altogether wanting. 1 1 was the opinion of the 

Interropth^ i \ ancients* that external intereostals serve to 

To elevate* m^tlw internal to depress the rriM. 

Lat*) To shut jw some- They weio^pMbably led to this opinion, obn 

thing, . serving the different direction of their 

« Lat.) but it M iMiw wdl known, (hat bath ^ 

ObatfttciiMi; inte|ea|^^l|^w * «mc vm, which is that of rattifig we iiba 
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caually during inspiration. Fallopius was one 
0 ? the first who ventured to call in question the 
opinion of Galen on this subject, by contend- 
ing that both layers of the intcrcostals serve to 
elevate the ribs. In this opinion he was fol- 
lowed by Hieronymus Fabriciua) our conntry- 
inan Mayov/, and Borelli. Bot» towards the 
close of the last centuy, Bayle, a writer of 
some eminence, and professor at Toulouse, re- 
vived the opinion of me^ndents by the follow- 
ing arguments. He observed, that the ob- 
lique cnrection of the fibres of the internal tii- 
tercostals is such, that, in each inferior rib, 
these fibres are nearer to the vertebra: than 
they are at their superior extremities, or in. the 
iib immediately above; and that of cfiurse 
they rhust serve to draw the rib downwards, as 
towards the most fixed point. This plausible 
doctrine w’as adopted by several eminent wri- 
ters, and amongst others, by Nicholls, Hoad- 
ley, and Schreibcr ; but, above all, by Ham- 
berger, who went so far as to assert, that not 
only the ribs, but even the sternum, are pulled 
downwards by these muscles, and constructed 
a particular instrument to illusttrate this doc- 
trine. lie pretended, likewise, that the inter- 
vals of the ribs are increased by their elevation, 
and diminished by their depression ; but allow- 
ed, that while those parts of the internal inter- 
costals that are placed between the bony part 
of the rilis pull them downwards, the anterior 
portions of the muscle, which are situated be- 
tween the cartilages, concur with the external 
intercostals in raising them upwards. These 
opinions gave rise to a warm and interesting 
controversy, in which Hambemr and Haller 
were the principal disputants. The ibrmer ar- 
gued chiefly from theory, and the latter from 
experiments on living animals, which demon- 
strate the fallacy of Hambeiger's aigunients, 
and prove beyoim a doubt, that the internal 
intercosuls perform the same functions as the 
external. 

Intercostal NERVE. Nervus interoos- 
talis. Great intercostal nerve. Sympathetic 
nerve. The great intercostal nerve arises in 
the cavity of the cranium from a branch of the 
sixth and one of the fifth pair, uniting into one 
trunk, which passes out of the cranium 
through the carotid canal, and descends by the 
sides of the bodies of the %eTtebr(e of the neck, 
thorax, loins, and os sacrum : in its course h 
receives the small accessory branches from all 
the thirty pair of spinal nerves. In the neck 
it gives off three cervical ganglions, the upper, 
midiUe, and lower; from which the cardiac 
and puimonaiy nerves arise. In the thorax it 
gives off the splanchnic or anterior intercostal, 
whidi perlmrates the diaphragm, and forms 
the semKuoar gaimlioijn^ ffom which nerves 
pass to all iUmixial viseeia. They aho 
form in ten peculiar plexuses, 

diadnguiihcd the name of the viscus to 
they Mudir l^the emMac, splenic, he- 
pade^ lower mesenteric, 

twofenal^aiidril^i^^^ The 

posterior accessory 

branches abos^ and hchiatic nerve, 

and at length leriub^ 
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Intercostal veins. Veins which 
empty their blood into the vena* aavgos, 
FNTEIH OLTISK. {enirecaurs, Fr.) 
1. Commerce; exchange {MtUon)^ 2. Coin- 
muiiication {Bacon). 

INTEHCU'RRKN CE. ^ ( from intlsrcurro.) 
Latin ) Passage beiv^ecn {Boyle), 

INTERClrRRENT. a {tnierewrem, 
Lat.) Kunniiig lietween {Buyle). 

INIERDE'AL. {mier and deal.) Traf- 
fick; intercourse: obsolete {Spenser). 

To INTERIM 'CT. v, «. {inlndicoy Latin ) 
1. To forbid; to prohibit {Tirhel). ii. To 
prohibit from tlie enjoyment of communion 
with the church {Ayhjje). 

Interdi'ct. (from the verb.) l Pro- 
hibition; prohibiting decree {Bacnn> 2. A 
papiil prohibition to the clergy to cclcorale the 
Iioly ollices ( fi oUon ) . 

JNTERDi'CTION. 5. {infrrdictio. I. at.) 

1. Prohibition; forbidding decree {Milton). 

2. Curse; from the papal interdict {S/iahp ). 
JNTEIH>l'(>TOR I . a. (from inferdut ) 

Belonging to an interdiction {Aniizvorth) 

To JNTERE'SS. To Tnierr'st. n. a. 
{interesserf French ) To concern , to aflect ; 
to give share in {Dryden). 

To INTERE'ST. v.n. To affect; to niov^ ; 
to touch with passion. 

Pnterest, s. {interest^ T^at interet. Fry 

1. Concern; advantage; good {IJammond). 

2. Influence over others {Clarendon). 3 
Share; participation {ff^atts). 4. Regard to 
private profit (Swi/i). 5. Money paid for 
use ; usury {Arbuthnot), 6. Any surplus of 
advantage {Shaksp.). In the fifth sense ubo\e, 
we must speak of interest more at large, as 
follows : 

Interest is a sum reckonctf for the loan 
or forbearance of another sum, or principal, 
lent for, or due at, a certain tune, according to 
some certain rate or proportion ; being estimat- 
ed usually at so muen per cent, or by the 100. 
This forms a particular rule in arithmetic 
The highest legal interest now allowed in Eng- 
land is after die rate of 6 per cent, per annum, 
or the fOth pari pfthe principal for the space 
of a year, and so' m propitbn for other times, 
either , greater 'i^ tess*^ Except in the case of 

{ >awn-brokers,;mkrh0ixi:H has lately been made 
egal to fl^tereit, for one of the 

worst arid most oiiMbUve purposes that can 

In, term is irit1i^;ki^e or cwAijpoitb^''^ 

ed and aibweJo^j? 
whole time ‘ ^ ' 

Refold arid 

cd the aihquuit; ' ; '■ 

M^and 
iforoifo* 

nmpal 
toe, iiS' 

y^raacui 
That 
tl 

pm a 

# » the ! V, ‘ 
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a m the amount, or sum of principal and inter- 
est j then is prt ^ the interest of the sum p, for 
the time at the rate r; and consequently p + 

prt =: p X I + r/ = c, the amount of the same 
for that time. And from this general theorem* 
other theorems can easily be deduced for find- 
ing any of the quantities alwve mentioned; 
which collected all together, will be as follow: 
Jst, a =:p-|- pri the amount. 


E s T. 

2d, P = Jjrt the principal, 

3d* r = — - the rate, , 

4th, / = the time. 

Avery easy and general method of computings 
Biniple interest, is by means of the following 
sinail but comprehensive table. 


A General Interest Table, 

By which the interest of any sum, at any rate, and for any time 
may be readily found. . ' * 


S’ 

3 per cent. 

3j per oe lit. 

4 cent. 

4i per cent. 

5 per cent. 


1. s. 

(1. q 

1. 6. 

d. 

q- 

1. s. 

d. q 

1. s. 

d. q 

1. 

». 

d. q 

1 


1 3 


2 

1 


2 2 


3 0 



3 1 

2 


S 3 


4 

2 


5 1 


6 0 



6 2 

3 


^ 3 


6 

3 


7 3 


a 3 



9 3 

4 


7 3 


9 

0 


10 9 


11 3 


1 

1 0 

5 


9 3 


11 

o 

1 

1 1 

1 

2 3 


1 

4 1 

0 


11 3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 3 

1 

5 3 


1 

7 2 

7 

1 

1 3 

1 

4 

0 

1 

6 1 

1 

8 3 


1 

11 0 

8 

1 

3 3 

1 

() 

1 

1 

9 0 

1 

11 3 


2 

2 1 

9 

1 

6 3 

1 

8 

o 

1 

U 2 

2 

2 2 


2 

b 2 

10 

1 

7 2 

1 

H 

0 

2 

2 1 

2 

5 2 


2 

8 3 

20 

3 

3 1 

3 

10 

0 

4 

4 2 

4 

11 1 


5 

5 3 

30 

4 

11 0 

5 

9 

0 

6 

6 3 

7 

4 2 


8 

2 2 

40 

6 

6 3 

7 

8 

0 

8 

9 0 

9 

10 1 


10 

11 2 

.50 

8 

2 2 

9 

7 

0 

10 

11 2 

12 

3 3 


13 

8 1 

fio 

9 

10 1 

11 

e 

0 

13 

1 3 

14 

9 2 


16 

5 1 

70 

11 

6 0 

13 

5 

0 

15 

4 0 

17 

3 1 


19 

2 0 

80 

13 

1 3 

15 

4 

0 

17 

0 1 

i<) 

8 3 

1 

1 

11 0 

90 

14 

9 2 

17 

3 

0 

19 

6 2 

1 2 

2 1 

1 

4 

7 3 

UK) 

}6 

b 1 

19 

2 

0 

1 1 

11 0 

1 4 

8 0 

1 

7 

4 3| 

200 

1 12 

10 2 

1 18 

4 

1 

2 3 

iO 0 

2 9 

3 3 

2 

14 

9 £ 

300 

2 9 

3 3 

2 17 

6 

1 

3 5 

9 0 

3 13 

11 3 

4 

2 

2 1/ 


N, B. This table contains the interest of lOOl. for all the several 
days in the first column, and at the several rates pf 3, 3A, 4, 4i, and 5 
per cent, in the other five columns. 


Tif^find the interest of lOOl.^cr any other time, 
as I year and 278 days, at 4i per cent. Tsdte 
the sums for the several days as here below. 
The int. for 1 year 4 IQ 0 0 

Against 200 ds. is S Q ‘ 3 3 

70 ds. - 0 I7 3 I 

8 ds. - 0 1 ij(, 0 

Interest required -"^7 '”*18 -0 !!o 
For^ other sum than \ First fincl for 

10^ *0 for 

H.) :a 7 n 


When 

rate than 

made out firooi< 
2,4of3i8lJ,| 
isi. And BO, 
tracting^aoynt , 

A very euiidui 
glided ilpoit 3 , 




inter- 
Of prime 


number^ has been invented by H. Goodwyn, 
Esq. 1 1 is given in Nicholson’s Journal, voL iv. 
p. 437, 4to, 

Interest (Compound), called also Interest- 
upon-lntercst, is that which is counted not 
only upon the nrincipal sum lent, but also for 
Its interest, as it becomes due, at the end of each 
stated lime of payment. 

Although it be not lawful to lend money at 
compound interest, yet in purchasing annuities, 
pensions, &c. and taking leases in reversion, if 
IS usual to allow compound interest to the pur- 
chaser for his ready money ; and therefore it is 
very necessaiy to understand this subject. 

^ Besides the quantitim ooncerned in simple 

interest, viz, the prinj^lllr, the rate or interest 
of 1 1. for 1 |Q|^|piilit a, and the time 

/, there n anomtt in com- 

pound interesti,';%i^^ ratio of the rate of in- 
terest, which fi Upsf ftdfOhnt of ll. for one time 
of payment, and' ^ich here let be denoted by 
R, VIZ. R I Then, the particular . 
amounts for several times may be thna" 
computed, vie. As 11. is to its amount for ally 
time, so is Idiy proposed principal sum to 
amount for ihe same time ; i. e. 




1l. : R : : p : pit the 1st year’s amount, 
11. : R : : p^ ! pR» the 2d year’s amount, 
f IV. : R : ; pR« : pRs the ,3d year’s amount, 
and so on. 

Therefore in general, pR* sa-, a is the amount 
fof the / year, or I time of pnyment. From 
^l^ence the follourtng generaf"4ecif«ms ere de- 

pRt the amoottt^ 


1 st,* a — 
2 d, p = 




3d, 

4th#. t = 


the principal 
y the ratio, 
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in how many years any princifal sum will 
double itself, at any rate of interest. In this 
case we must empby the 4th theorem, where 
a will be = 2 p, and then U is * 

1.0—1 p I. 2p ** 1* P logf* 2 

log. R log. H log.H ' 

So, if the rate of interest be 5 per cent, per an- 
num ; then R = 1 *05 = 1 05, and hence 

log. 2 *3010300 


1 =. 


log. of 7 - log. of P _ 

— iii-sri — 

From which %ny1[>ne of the quantities may be 
ioundi, when the rest are given. 


/*= 1 — — T — = 14*2067 nearly; 

log.l*Oa •021l3()3 ^ 

that is, any sum doubles in 14} years nearly, at 
the rate of 5 per cent, per annum compound 
interest. 

But compound interest is best coinpuici) by 
means of such a table as the following; con- 
taining the amounts of ll. from 1 )ear to 40, at 
various rates of interest. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

at 3 per 
cent. 

at d| per 
cent. 

. 

at 4 per 
cent. 

dt4jpcr 

cent. 

at 5 per 
cent. 

at 6 per 
cent. 

1 03000 
I 060()0 

1*09273 

1*12551 

1-15927 

1 03500 

1 07123 
1*10872 
i* 14752 

1*18769 

1-04000 

1-08 160 

1-12486 

1-16986 

1*21665 

1 04500 

^ 0926 .^ 

4*14117 

1*19252 

i'^4()18 

i 05000 
1*10250 

1*15763 

1*21551 

1*27628 

1 06000 

1*12360 
1*19 IOC 
1*26248 
1-33823 

"e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1*19405 
1*22987 
1 • 261)77 
1*30477 
1*34392 

1-22926 

1-27228 

1-31681 

1-36290 

1-41060 

1-26532 

1-31593 

1-36857 

1-42331 

1-48024 

1-30226 

1-36086 

1-42210 

i* 4 ia(:^o 

1 SW 97 

1-34010 

1-40710 

1-47746 

1:66133 

1-62890 

1-41852 ■ 

l*Sa3C3 

1-69386 

1-68948 

1 * 79«»5 

U 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1-38423 

i- 4 esr 6 

1-46853 
1-5 H 59 
1 - 5 S 7 £I 7 

1-45997 

lSlf 07 

1-56396 

1-61869 

1-67535 

1-53945 

1-60103 

1-66507 

173168 

1*80094 

1-62285 

1-69588 

1-77220 

1*85194 

1-93528 

1-71034 

1-79586 

1-88565 

1 - 97993 

2 - 07893 

1 89830 
2*01220 
2*13293 
2*26090 
2*39656 

!§ 

17 

18 
10 
20 

1-60471 

1-65285 

1-70243 

173351 

1-80611 

173399 

I’TO^W 

1-85749 

1-99950 

l-gW 879 

l* 87 Sg« 

1-94790 

8*02382 

8*10085 

2*19112 

2-09237 

2*11338 

2-20848 

2-30756 

8 ' 4 I 171 

2- 18287 
9*99202 
8-40662 
9*49695 
2 ;i 533 p 

2*54035 

2*69977 

2-85434 

3*02560 

3*80754 

22 

23 

24 

25 

1-86039 

1-91610 

1 - 97359 

2 - 03279 
2 - 093 y 8 

2-05943 
4-13151 
2 20611 
2-28333 
2-36324 

8-27877 

2-36992 

9*46472 

8*56330 

2-66584 

2-52024 

2-63365 

2 - 75917 
2-87601 

3 - 0 U 54 ?{ 

2 * 7 e 5 g<! 

2 - 92 S 26 

3 - 07152 
3-82610 
3-386351 

* 3-39986 

34^354 
348 1975 
4-04893 
< 4*89187 

26 

27 

28 

30 

2 -IS 659 

2 - 22 l 2 £| 

2 -S 07 d 3 

2-35657 

2-42726 

2-44596 

2-53 | 57 r 
2-62017 
2:71188 
2-80679 

9-77247 

2-88337 

2 - 99870 

3 - 11865 
3-24340 

3 * 9 «eoi 

3*42970 

3 * 59404 j 

3 - 745^1 

3 -S 5&67 

3 - 7 ^ 
3:02013 

4 - 116*1 
l 5991 » 4 ! 

■ 4 S 54938 
, 4 - 8(9836 
. 5 * 111 ^ 

5 * 74349 ! 1 

1 

^<^ 30 M 

9-65234 

2-73191 

ii'»l 326 

9-90503 

3-00671 

8-11195 

d-S^K>B 6 

P‘ 333 ^ 

3-37313 

3-50806 

3-64838 

3 - 7948 £ 

3 -£m 9 

s-Qiasd 

4 - 0899 ^ 

4 - 667 ^ 


^■08819 

r 6 < 4 S 3 a 9 ' 

1 

9-69828 

9-^523 

6 - 0747 B 

3^16763 

3 ^ 9 ^ 

b* 456 W 

« 

F 825 d« 

I 3 « 95 d 26 

4 - 9 *^ 

4-43881 

4 ‘ 6 j 637 

«« 8 D 108 

4 ‘ 87 ^ 

5*09616 

5-32622 

5 * 565 !^ 
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By this table #e mf catoukte the in- 
tereit» or the amount, Of any principal sum 
for any time, o^more than 40 years. For 
an example, taRe 62Sl. for Ifi years, at 5 
pet cent per anmam, compound interest, in 
the table on the line 15, and column 5 per 
cent is the amount of 1 /, viz. 2*01 los 

lliis multiplied by the principal SOS 

« — - 

^ives the amount 1087*28029 
or IO 87 I. 58. 7 'd. Therefore the interest it 
5641. .5s. 7^d. 

The reader may advantageously consult 
Keith' 8 , Malcolm's, and Hutton's Arithme*^ 
ticT Smart's and King's Interest Tables f and 
Baily's Doctrine of Interest and Anniiittes. 
See also Annuities, Discount, &c. 

To 1NT£H(FK^R£. v. n, (inier and forio^ 
Latin.) 1 . To interpose i to intermeddle 
(Swift), 2. To clash ; to oppose each o|her 
iSmairi^ige). 3, A horse it said in interfere^ 
when the side of one of hit shoes strikes 
against and hurts one of his fetlocks (For- 
r/er’f DivK) 

1 NTFiRFLU'ENT. a. {interjluem^ Latin.) 
Flowing between 

INTEKFOLIA'CBOUS flowers or pedun- 
cles. In botany, inter foHa ojipOsUa^ sdd a/« 
ternatim coIlocalL fietween dpp^BNiik leaves, 
but placed alfcriiaiely with tibefltf As- 
clepias. Contrasted with ^ 

INTERFUXGENT. a. (inier wmjiil 
Latin.) Shining betwficn. 

INTERFUSED, o. (iiOerfitiUe, Latii,) 
Poured or scattered between 
INTERJAXENCY. $. (frmti 
Latin.) 1 . The act or state of lying l^ipreen 
S. The thing lying between (Brotre). 
INTERJACENT, a. (mterjmeenOi Latin.) 
Intervening; lying between (iUfe^h), 
INTERJE CTION. #. fMdrJSM/o, Latin.) 

1 . A part of speedi that distove^ the mind 
to be seized or aflecled tflHl hhine paMlon t 
such as are in Engltdl^. OA Mimet mht 2 . 
Intervention ; interpofit^mi1||'^^ a4:| of some- 
thing coming between (Biam)* ^ v' 
rNTERIM. s. (flstcHm, tat,)' Ui^fime 1 
intervening tim0 (TnUisr),^ - 
n INT 8 RJOTN. n. e. (mtr and JWt. ; 

. " *^|ri to ntdi^iimfrY (5^^ 



int 

To corredr b)^ something written 

the lines * >, 

INTERtlftRA^TfON. i. (/ntfr andfimd- 
tion.) Conreotkn mado by writing bpiwdba 
the lines (Swift). 

To INTERLI NK 0. m. (im^f wM Hnk.) 
To connect chains onelomiOtlior i to join 
one in another (DrjMsfl)* > 

INTER LOCU TION, t. (iMrlNhfMK Lai.) 

1 . Dialogue ; interchange ^ speosit (mosib*). 

2. <Preparatory proceemimitt iawi On ittlori- 
mediate act beloro^ final decision MdUhns)* 

INTERLO'CUTOE. 1 . (inter Slid 
Latin.) Dialogist ; one thiil; talks with 
other. 

INTERLOCUTORY, e. (interioeutehf^ 
Fr,) 1. Consisting of dialogue (FMet)^ i; 
Freparatory to decision. 

To I NTfi RLO PE. v. n. (inier and /sopssr« 
Ditleh.) To run between parties and int^ 
eept the advantage that one should gain froifl 
the other; to traffic without a proper li- 
cence (Tetler), 

INTERLO PER. (frominnfr/opir.) One 
who runs into business to which he has no 
right (UEiirange). 

INTERLU'CENT. a. (interlueene^ Latin.) 
Shining between. 

INTER LITDE, an entcrtainmenl exhibit- 
ed on the theatre between the acts of a »i«y. 
to amuse the spectators irhile the actors 
take breath and shiR their dress, or to give 
time fbur changing the scenes and decora- 
tions. In the aneieiit tragedy, the chorus 
sting Hie l^derfodes, to, show the intervals 
bet^n im aeti {ntorindes, among ns, 
usually consist of songs, dances, feats of 
activity I concerts of imuil, &c. 

INTERLU'ENCY,#: Ut) Wa- 

ter Interpbsited » inter^ition of a flood 
(ffe/e). 

INTKRLU'NAR. \ a. (inier and Itmn, 

INTERLU'NARY. / Lat.) Belonging to 
the tinie when the moon, about to oiaiige, 
isifiYisIble (JifHien). 

INTERMA'RRlAfiE. e. (inier and me^ 
r/ngf.) « Mnrrtage between two familidp 
where each tekes one and gives another 
(AiHken). 

To 1NT£RMA^¥. n, n. (inter and 
mnrr$f.} To nuiery of each family with 

the other (Swfff)* - ^ 

To 1NTBRMW0DXS, n. (inter and 
meddie.) To intOrpOsiioBtekmsIy. (C/aren.) 
To iNTEann'oei^K* «• (Mremesler^ Fr.) 


To minrie ; to 

irtm : — 

One thud 
thtnsis 


«r^iA 

StiSr W) 
'NiiritJNeAO* 
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.■•(from 
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INTERMJS'DIUM, or Sti»* 

itAttcR) m chemiijtry. Those are called in* 
ternM^ilite substances, or iatermediated, by 
jf which other substances, incanable 
ibinin^ by theihsehes/am made to 
UAllse: For example, saline, ^jil,or alkaline 
•ttbstances; by nieai»| of which oils arc 
broiieht to a saponaeeous slate, and are 
therejb rendered mUciUe wl^ water, are 
the inAhtaediates of Uiisudlon of oil wHh 
Without these substances, 
nnot bn i^ited^ or even well 
, An oiBce nearly sinittiar bdon^^s to 

tbeso4h^ which are used in CjUject of fa- 
ctUta^ the reduction or melting' of tnetols. 
pea Frexw Sometimes the term is applied 
•jb^^thoca ' 'IjffttWtees that are used for the 
i|U||||k|||K of disuniiiMg others, 

wipnMRPVlherwise be separated. In 

t i sense, sulphuric acid is an intermediate, 
which nitrous or muriatic acid may be ^ 
separated from any alkaline salt, with which 
either of them may happen to be united.. 

To INTEKME'J-h. r. e, Pr.) 

To mix 4 to mingle: not in (t%e'(>pe?iser). 

INTE'RMENT, the act of interring, i. c. 
burying 4>r laying a deceased person in the 
ground, Aristotle asserted, that it was more 
3 USt to assist the dead than tlie IWmg. 
J’latp, in b» Republic, does not forget, 
amongst oilier plwU of justice, that which 
eoncerns the dead. Cicci o establishes three 
kiti^ of justice: the first respects the gods, 
the second the manes or dead, and ilie third 
men. These principles seem to be drawn 
from nature ; »nd they appear at least to he 
necessary tor the support of society, since at 
all times civilized nations have taken care to 
bury their, dead, mid to pay their lust rc- 
spectH to them, > 

We find in history several traces of the 
rmmet which the Indians, the Egyp^tians, 
and the Syrians entertained for the dead. 
The Syrians embalmed their bodies, with 
myrrh, aloes, honey, salt, wax, bitumen, 
resinous gums; they drio<l them also 
Stb the smoke of the fir and the pipe tree. 

Bgyjptians preserved theirs with the 
resin of Inc cedar, with aroroiriic spices, and 
with sidt. 'rhese peop^/ often kepi such 
mtisnntiies, or at least their effigies, in their 
houses t and at grand entertainments they 
were intreduced, that by reciting the great 
aetioiis of their ancestors they might be beU 
to virtue. 

Turks h»vc, at aM^imes, been accus- 
dead be- 
fore AjiJnlions arc 

eotoilete. tine >od, «H»pe* 

tii« ttUnt W# VMW) Mi|n» Mikt ,t nidi 
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soap, they wipe it with linen cloUis, wash it 
again with rose water and aromatic sub- 
stances, cover it with a rich dress, put upon 
its head a cap ornamented with flowers, and 
extend it upon a carpet placed in the vesti- 
bule or hall at the entrance of the l^use. 

Ill piimitive church the dead were 
washed and then anointed; the body wap 
wrapped np in linen, or clothed in a dress of 
more or less value according to circunislan- 
res, and it was not interred until after being 
exposed and kept some days in the house. 
The custom of clothing the dead was usual 
in i'rance only for princes and ccclesiaslics. 

In other countries, more or less care is 
taken to prevent sudden interments. At 
Geneva, tlieie are people appointed to in- 
spect ail dead bodies. Their duty consists 
in examining whether the person be really 
dead, and whether one died naturally or by 
violence. In the north, as well as at Genoa, 
}t is usual not to bury the dead till thiee 
days have expired. In Holland, inioph* c ar- 
ry tlic;ir piecnulions much fartuer, and delay 
the funeials Ipng^'r. And in England ht^dies 
generally remain finburied three or tour 
days. A ot withstanding tliese prcc*aiitions, 
howevc) , it is to be feared, that in numei oiis 
instances too much precipitation allcmls 
this last office; and as the consequences of 
premature interment are extremely dread- 
ful, we cannot forliear seizing anothei op- 
portunity of recommending ancanieslattiMi- 
tjon to wJiat has been said relative to this sub- 
ject under the articles PnEMATriii: r*uiiiAL, 
Sviwprosis OF Reatii, and Putrki actio%. 

Indeed, it must appear aslopisliing that 
the attontioii of mankind has been so little 
roused by nn idea the mos^ terrible that can 
be conceived. on this side of eternity. Ac- 
cordii^ to present usage, as soon as the 
semh^anct^ ofdeajdi ap])€ars, the rhamber of 
the sick is deierted by, friends, rcdalives, and 
nhyrichm* ; kl^d the apparently dead, though 
frequevitly living^ body is committed to the 
manugefuent of an ignprant and unfeeling 
nume, whose extends no farther than 
laying the .limbs straight, and securing her 
aceptomed, perquisites, the bed-efothes 
are i^m^lsiely removed, and the body is 
exposed, to the mr. this,, yrhen cold^^ must 
exUtisgM oHafe that mf 'M. 

maim ^ which, Ay 

raight,h»w.h«i^|;HiniWeifig( il 
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T^art of age, who had been a consideraWc 
time declining, took to her bed, and in a 
tew dayft seemingly expired in the morning. 
As she had often desired not to be buried 
till she had been two davs dead, her request 
was to Wc been regularly complied with 
by her relations. AH that saw he# looked 
upon her as dead, and the report was current 
through the whole place; nay, a gentleman 
of the town uctiinlly wrote to his friend in 
the island of Seilly that she was deceased. 
But one of those who were paying the last 
kind office of humanity to her remains, per- 
reived some warmth about the middle of 
the bark ; and acquainting her fi iends with 
it, they applied a mirror to her month, but, 
after repeated trials, roiild not observe it 
in the least stained ; her under jaw was like- 
wise fallen, ns the coiiirnton p'irasc is; and, 
in short, she had every appearance of a dead 
person. All this time siie had not been 
stripped or dressed; but the windows were 
opened, as is usual in the rhnnibers of the 
deceased. In the evening the heat seemed 
to increase, and at length she was perceived 
to lireatlic. 

Almost every one knows that Vcsvlius, the 
father of modern anatomy, having been sent 
for to open a woman subject to hysterics, who 
was supposed to he dead, he perceived, on 
making the first incision, hy (mv* ihoti<m and 
cries, that she was still alive ; that Uiis cir- 
cumstance rendered him so odious, that he 
W'as obliged to dy ; and tbat he was so much 
averted by it, that he died soon after. On 
this occasion, wc cannot forbear to add an 

ent more recent, hut no less melanrholy.. 
The Abbe Provost, so well known by his 
writings and the singularities of hi< life, 
was seized with a fitot the apoplexy, in the 
forest of Chantilly, on the ISSd of October 
1763. His body was cabled to the nearest 
village, and the officer# of juMicc were pro- 
ceeding to open it, whij^ a cry which he 
sent forth adrightened alf'lldhl^ WraistaMs, and 
convinced the surgeon tkaii tVe JSliHd was 
not dead ; but it was'too late td Save him, 
as he had already recefTiU the mortal 
wound! *' 

INTERMIGRATION, e. 

rea^OTltig frm'ooeplaee to an- 
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3. State of being intermitted (Rm Jonton) 

4. The space between the paroxysms of tt 
fever; or any fits of phin; rest (Jtft'Ren}* 

lNTRHMI\SSim (from intermit.) 
Coming by fits; not eoniintujl (Mrmn), 

To IKTERMPT, Lat.) 

To forbear any thing for to 

rupt (/fogm). ^ ‘ j / 

/blxTEiRMlVv.fl. 

fits or paroxysms. ' ' 

INTKRMrTTENT. a. 

Coming by fits (Harvey). 

IxTEnMfTTawT Fever. See 
FnnnisiitrcrmftlcRS. 4* ' \ ' 

To INTERMl'X. v. «. (I'n/cr and Trf 
mingle; to join; to put some things amonk 
others (/fqpn'ari/). 

To laTnaMi:*x. v. «* To 1 
ther. 

INTERMI'XTITRE. s. (inter and mixtur^ 
Latin.) 1. Mass forqied by mingling bodie? 
iBojfle). 2. Something additional mingled 
in a mass {Bacon). 

1 N T E R MU'N bane. a. (fnter and mundlis, 
Latin.) Subsisting between woilds, or be- 
tween orb and orb (Locke). 

INTERMIT R Al.. a. (inter and murus, Lat.) 
Lying between walls (Ainnvorth). 

INTERMUTUAL. a. (inter nnA mutual) 
Mtitual; interchanged (Daniel). 

INTE'llN. a. (internus^ l!kt.) Inward ; in- 
testine; not foreign (Howet). 

IN TF/HNAL. a. (iniernm, Latin.) 1 . In- 
ward ; not external (Locke). 2. Intrinsic; 
not depending on external accidents; real 
(Hoser$). 

INTERNALLY, ad. 1. Inwardly. 2. 
Mentally; intellectually (Taylor). 

INTEJINF/CINE. a, (internecinu8f Latin.) 
Endeavouring miitnal destruction. (HudW.) 

INTER NKTION. 5 . (internecio, Latin.) 
Mutuhl destruction ; massacre ; slaughter 
(Bale). 


INTE'RNOBE. In botany, internodium. 
The space between knot and knot, or joint 
afid joint. In pure English, we have no 
term appropriate to this idea, for whiim 
reason we are comJ»elled to anslictae the 
Latin term. The joint is properW the arti- 
culation itself, itovEL junctura\ although in 
common language we use it also for the 
space between two joints. 

INTERNU'NCIO.s. (iniemuncius, Latin.) 
Messenger between two parties. 

INTKRO'SSEl MavuSf (inierosseui mm* 
culuSy from and os, the bone.) 

These are small 'mi^es situated between 
the metacaipai and extending from 

the boaei wlShe^lSiliai'to the fingers. They 
»re divid«dt ^ it|tmal and external ; the 
former amr 'iw W teen only on the pmm of 
the hand, iAe latter are coa»picuoaa 
both on ^lHe nhini and back of the 
Thelatdf^finterai are three in nui^. 
The jl«i%* 'w&lcii Albinn. namw jMitejlfor 
indicj»,fitiie« tomlinon* and ih!*y trOTiathe 
bad« Haner part of the meta«air)ptl ftone 
of the fdre-finger, and likewiic fSrom the up- 
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of fhtlX fluppoits the middle 
Its tendoi&ifsOft over the orUeula- 
tioa of tbU part oflpsebonei with the fore^ 
mdd uniting wHh the Miidtiiouf ex- 
paiiftioii tliht IS sedit off from Ae extensor 
aijgfAtorum commuxft^'i* itIlMed into the 
|>oAeHor eon vex i^rfhtSh of ^ irst phalanx 
of that flnge^. ThO iecoad apd third, to 
which Alhinus gives the naine# of prior an- 
niilaais, andt|tero8sea# atiriOuterU, arise, in 
the aaoie manner, from the hales of the out- 
sides of the metacarpal ho^ that sustain 
^e riiiff finger and the 4ii^ar,: and are 
iOsertea into the outside w t{m tendinous 
expa^ioo of the extensor digitoruin com- 
munis that covers each of those fingers, 
^rec mmsdes draw the fingers, into 
^ ‘ py are idlerted^ towards the thumb. 
|g |sipk cxterni are four in number, 
for rtH is included the small uinscle 
tlnltls Hffitated on the outside of the meta* 
ea^al bone that supports the fore-finger. 
JDougtns calls it extensor tertii intern^ii 
iiidicis, and Winslow, seme iiiterosseus inUi- 
cis. Albinus, who describes it among the 
interossei, gives it the name of prior indicis. 
This first interosseui externus arises by two 
tendinous and fleshy portions. One of these 
springs from the upper half of the inner side 
of the first hone of the thumb, aud the other 
from tlie ligaments that unite the os trape- 
notdes to the metacarpal bone of the fore- 
finger, and likewise from all the outside of 
this latter bone. These two portions unite 
as they descend, and terminate in a tendon, 
which is inserted into the outsuTl of that 
part of the tenditious expansion from the 
extensor digitorum communis that is spread 
o\er the posterior convex surface of the 
fore-finger. The second, to which A)binus 
gives the name of prior inedii, is not quite 
so thick as the last described muscle. It 
arises by two heads, one of which springs 
from the inner side of the metacarpal bone 
of the fore^finger, chiefly towards its con- 
, vex surface, and the other arises from the 
Wtyacent ligaments, and* from the whole 
enter side of the metacarpal boue that sus- 
tains the middle finger. Tnese two portions 
iinite as they descend, and terminate in a 
tendon, which is inserted, in the same man- 
nee as the preceding muscle, into the out- 
side of the tendinous expansion that covers 
the posterior part of the middle finger. The 
third Mongs likewise to the middm finger, 
and Jilmpace named posterior medii hy Al- 
hininu , It like t|ie iait deidrihed 
muscle, hy erifilni, pdrick iprieg from 
the roots eCilp metaearpifd of the 
ring and j - - * 

&:s.^ 
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into the inside of the toidiiHHis ei^aMioaof 
the extensor digitorum coiemunis 
vers the postortor part of ,<^0 ring finger. 
All tliese four muscles serte to extend the 
fingers into which they are inserted, lind 
likewise to draw thelrf inwards te^grps the 
thumb, except the third, or posterior medii, 
which, from its situation and inseriion, is 
calculated to pull the middle finger out” 
wards. 

Intbeosssi Pedis. These small muscles 
in their situation between tlie metatarsal 
bones resemble the interos^ of the hand, 
and, like them, aie divided into internal and 
external. The interossei pedis internii are 
throe in nnmber. They arise tendinous and 
flesh} from the basis and inside t>f tlie meta- 
tarsal bones of the middle, the third, and the 
little toes, in the same manner as those of 
tlie hand, and they each terminate in a ten- 
don that runs to tne inside of the first joint 
of these toes, and from thence to their upper 
surface, where it loses itself in the tendinous 
expansion that is sent off from the extensors. 
Kach of these three muscles serves to draw 
the toe, into which it is inserted, towards 
the great toe. The interossei externi are 
four in number. The first arises tendinous 
and fleshy from the outside of the root of 
the melatarsal bone of the great toe, from 
the^os cuneiforroc internum, and from the 
root of the inside of the metatarsal bone of 
the fore toe. Its tendon is inserted into the 
inside of the tendinous expausion that covers 
the back part of the toes. The second is 
placed in a similar manner belweem the me- 
tatarsal bones of the fore and^mddle toes, 
and is inserted into the outside of the ten- 
dinous expansion on the back pait of the 
fore toe. . The third and fourth are placed 
between the two next metatarsal hones, aud 
are inserted ipto th^ outside of the middle 
and third toes. The first of these muscles 
dr^wj^^tihe fore^op tuwards towards the great 
top- thcp^^lhers pull the toes, into 
whscb tjimj afi/iuiprted, oi^wards. They all 
assist in tkfi toes* 

INtWlWki'WPN, a. (rnHrpemh, 
Latin,!,. Asputismnii a call upon 

^ ^ (Merpato, La- 
tin.) I.. TO fpUt any thing into a placp to 
which it does HOI belong (ccne)* n. To 

(4n^olslisn,nr«) 
Somotl^ i|iM or pot hio. the originM 
matter 

laTnnr<tl4tion, Ifit modem A]|^a, 
is used m hsterinodMl Iona 

of a aeries, i^:pla|e ip su^ Ming 

^Tbe following pro nwrfbl 

ruhi .and fteoreiiM^ MMM inter* 

polation. . . . 

other successive lems of 

a series became at 

latioa of npy term of ipHyNm bo 
fonmljby Nowten'i lUMMlp Mottod, 


INTERPOLATI ON, 


Wli6»ihe algebraicalequation of aaenes 
b the term required, whether it be 

a primary or inttcmediate one, may be found 
by the reftolutiod of affected equatiiwi but 
when that equation ig not given, at it often 
happens, the value of the term sought must 
be exhibited by a converging seriei, or by 
the quadrature of curves. 

Let A denote any term of aft equidistant 
series of terms, and o, c, dtc. the ffrat 
of the first, second, third, dtc, orilters of 
differences ; then the term a, whose distance 
from A is expressed by x* will be thii, viz. 
Theorem 1, 

' s?— 1 4?— 1 d?— 3 

+ +tr.— —A + 4r.— c&c. 

2 2 3 

Henee, if any of the orders of differences 
beconie equal to one another, or = 0, this 
series for the interpolated term will break 
off, and terminate, otherwise it will ^un 
out in an infinite series. 

Ex. To find the 20th term of the series of 
cubes 1, 8, 27, 04, 125, &c. or 1^, 2^, 2^, 
4^, 5^, &c. 


Set down the series in 
a column, and take their 
continual differences as 
here annexed, where the 
4lh differences, and all af- 
ter it become ss 0, also 
A =s 1, o SB 7, 5 ss 12, 
<;=s6, anddrss 19 s there* 
fore the 20th term sought 
is barely 


A 

1 

f 

27 

04 

125 


61 


12 

12 


24 


18 


. 18 n 



No. Rquatioftiw 
I 11—5 £SS O , ^ 

S 0—35+2(9,.^ ' 

4 - 4if *»• 

5 «-6»+ Me-lfif ^ 

&«.&€• ‘ 

«-**+». - m. Mm , » 

&c>sr9. f * ' 

vfceM it i» that the coeffick*!^ 

an the uncirt of a ManffW 

t -f t t^tal tb* power denoted hy tht 
■aaiiiet «f ttfe equation. ^ 

Kr , €lieen the logarithan of lOlt'llWr 
IOA; a*il«>, to find the te(t. of IQt, , 
Hera art# 4 quanatiei |*wf 

we mnattakethe *th Murtiw 

4rf+ *=±0, IB which It i» qll»- 

tity or term c Hiot w to be fc — d, hy yy 
103 ii tft the middle among the auttl[|Mal01> 
loa, tad, 108 1 than that aqaatiaii fww Im 
T^ne of r aafoUowi, via. 




4 . H- d - a + e 


New the logi. of the gi««n iwidbaMlH]l 
bethuii 

S‘004SS14 = o 
s'oosecN), a 
fonossf 3= * ■ 
rmiisMso 


4'08Mt3»sa8 4>4 
4 


»» 1 + 09 X 1) + 19 . 19.^*^« 

2 ft 3 

s 1 + 133 + 3058 + 58l4eB80e0. 

i it 

The^r. 2. In any sOT^O^ 
terms, a, 5, c, d, &c. wboAMIm 
are small ) to finA any hi that 

series, having any i|ahlbi|k;drte glVeit. 

I'ike ^e equatien w|n» 4liii|s the 
number of given iarmis 


M’10S5S40m:4.a 

nihtr. a-oewiot =s • 


etistnTosss 

8*0188S1» &e kf . of 103. 

Theor. 3 . ^Vhen tiw tenn u, », e, 
tie at aueqnat Aataneo* ftwikt dUcM bObri 
to findiaay tnternMtttu OM «)f tM«Hl tind^ 
the reft being giteB. 

Let a, 0, t, 0, ftc. be Hid' latdral A*- 
taneei of Hioad Httnltf firto ottdfi 
Htonkt 




'-v 


f' 
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' term z, whaze 4itlattee from the hei^Uming is x, 

Bx + C#. af *- p + Dj f , ar . jr — p — | 

+ £x . 4^ ^p .jr-r-p — ^.ar — p— r + &c, ^ 

to' be ccmtineied to as many terms as there are 'terms in the 
given seHei« 


same for' seven 



|siia7 be fetfind the place of 
or any other object at 
iwiiig the places of the 
1 other given times* 

Other Mtboda of ititeipoktion may be 
foimd m the Philos. Traas. number 862 » 
or ^liing’sdkmtkiatton and Interpolation 
of ^iiS. ^ ^iSee aboBriggs’s Arithmctica Lo- 
gmt||!i|»ea, and Tiigonometria Britauuica, 
whore '^hp [Method ^ interpolation by l)if* 
feieoeli applied to the calculation 


MlNBinterf 


ITOR. s. (Latin.) One that 

Bnterfcit passages (Swift). 

W^RtO'SAh, s. (from iuterpoze.) 1. 
iatei^oiition; agency between two persons 
(SoHih). 2. Intervention (^nville). 

2o INTBRPO'SE. e. n. (interponOi Lat.) 

1 . To place between i to make mtervenient 
(Bacon). 2. To thrust in as an obstruction, 
interruption, or inconvenience (Swift). 3. 
To offer as a succour or relief ( f'V oodw. ) 

To 1NT£RP0'8K. v. a. 1. To mediate; 
to^act between two parties. 2. To put in 
by way of interpretation (Boole). 

1NTBRPO.SEK. s. (from interpose.) 1. 
One that comes between others (Shak.) 2. 
An intervenient agent ; a mediator." 

INTERPOSI TION. s. (inierposUio, Lat.) 
1. Intervenient agency (Atterburp). 2. 
Mediation; agency between parties (Add.) 
3. Intervention; state of being placed be- 
tween two (Halcigh). 4. Any thing inter- 
posed (Milton). , 

7o INTE'HPRET. v. a. (interpreter, Lat.) 
To explain; to translate; to decipher; to 
give a solution to (Daniel). 

INTE'RPRETABLE. a. (from interpret.) 
Capable of being expounded (Collier). 

IKTERPHETA'TION. s. (inierpretatio, 
JM.) 1. The act of interproling; expla- 
natioA (Skok.) 2 . The sense given by an in- 
terpreter; exposition (Hooker). 3. The 
power oCexplaining (Bacon), 
IIITE'BPHETATIVE. a. (from interpret.) 
Cdtecled ^ interpretation (Hammond). 

INTJI'KPRETATIYELY. ad. As may be 
coUectedhy interpretaUon (Him). 
INTB'BPBJSTER. t, (metpree, Latin.) 

1. An expcMiitori an expoumlBr (Burnet). 

2. A translator (dasrb«roe>; , 
INTERPBpl$T|OH» s. (imerpnn^, Lat.) 

or sentences. 

IKTEAEV&NIfli; i. (LnttnO The time 
in which a % yaemtt between the 
death of a|MriaM>«id accession of another 

^ ' 

tirtSBftSIQV* Frandki 


interregnum^ Laiiii.) Vacancy of the throne 
(Bacon). 

To INTF/RKOGATE. v. a. (interrogo, 
Lat.) To examine; to question. 

To INTE'HROGATE. r. w. To ask; to 
put qiKf»tiuns (Hammond). 

1 N T h \ R ROG ACTION. s. (interrogation Lat.) 

1. The act of questioning. 2. A question 
put ; ail inquiry (Pope). 3. A note that 
marks a question; thus i 

INTKRRO'GATIVE. a. (inter rogativ us, 
Lat.) Denoting a question ; expressed in a 
qucstionary form ot words. 

LNTERHO'GATIVE. s. A pronoun used 
in asking questions : as, who? what? 

INTEHHO'GATIVELY. ad. In form of 
a question. 

IbITEHROGA'TOR.s. (from interrogate.) 
An asker of questions. 

INTERHO'GATOHY. s. (interrogatoire, 
Fr.) A question; an inquiry (Shakttpeare). 

IJjTERRO'GATOHY. a. Coiitainiug a 
question ; expressing a question. 

To INTERRUPT, v.a. (interruptusMX.) 
1. To hinder the process of any thing by 
breaking in upon it (Hale). 2. To hinder 
one from proceeding by interposition (Eccle^ 
siastkus). 3. To divide ; to separate. 

INTERRU'FT. a. Containing a chasm 
(Jiiilton). 

INTERRUPTED Cadei; ce, in music, one 
itt which the bass Instead of falling or rising 
from the fifth to the key note, passes to some 
other, and Interrupts the full close. 

IktekrupXsd Proportion, the same as 
Discrrtb pRoroE^ioNt as ill the case 
6;Ei:»:4. ^ 

iRTBRRumm Spikk, iu botaiiy. Inter- 
rupta sntea* A broken spike. Divided by 
Intervwi ef ama&er flewers. A s in Mentha 
opicapOm.’^* 

(from interrupt- 
ed.) Ik!!l I not wititotot (Ion- 

page. " 

INTBMljmSft. (. {Stm interfupt.) fie 
who intern^ ' 

INTERllIrfit^i $. 

1 . Interpo(itidii 1 1Hr«di itf brntiaotty (fie^r). 
S. Interveationi S. 

Hinderancei (Sip ( i «lMtnW|iea (JSktk.) 
4. Intermi((ioil(^dpti((A: ' * ' 

IfiTBRSCA'PfiXiftlkX'XtW^^ eenpau. 

lat.) Placed betwe^li^.ihailMen. 

INTBRSCENDENtekilMl^' ia Alge. 
br^ Hich who*. aap<N|P|^P^ q(Ln 
titioii ns ' 
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INTKRSCl'ND, xk (inter tcinie^ 
lat.) To cut ofif by interruption. 

To INTERSCarBK. v. a. (inter md ecriho, 
Lat.) To write between. 

INTEESE'CAKT. 0. (Mersecanoy Ut.) 
Dividing any thing into p^rU. 

To iNTERSE'Ci'. v, a. (intersecoy Latin.) 
To cut; to divide each other mutualiy 
(Drown). 

To INTER SE'CT. r. «. To meet and crow 
each other {ii^iseman). 

IM’EHSEXTION. s. (inter »ecUo,hhWvi.) 
Point where lines cross each other 

To INTERSE'RT. v. a. (interiteroy Latin.) 
To [mt in between other things (Brtrewood). 

INTERSE'RTION. r. (from inter$ert.) 
An insertion, or thing inserted between any 
thing (Fiammond). 

To lNTERSPE'RSJ3ir'i». 0 . (inter$pcrsu8y 
Lat.) To scatter here and there among other 
things (Swift). 

1NTERM»E'RSI0N. «. (from intersperse.) 
The act of scatteiiiig here and there 
(/r alls). 

INTKRSPINA'LES Colm, (inter spinnJes 
muscuUy from i/t/cr, between, and spinoy 
the spine). The ileshy portions between the 
spinous processes of the neck, that draw 
tnese processes nearer to each oth^r* 

Interspin dorsi et juutllioatrM. 
These aie rather small tendons than muscles 
that connect the spinal and transverse pro- 

CC 8SCS* 

INTERSTELLAR, e. (inter and pteUay 
Lat.) Intervening betweeuihe stars (tdaeom)^ 
I'NTKHSTiCK. s. (inierstrtiutuy taiia.) 1. 
Space between one thing and another 
2. Time between one act and another 
(Jpfiffe). 

INTEUSTl'TIAL. a. (from interstice.) 
Containing interstices (Brotm)p 
INTEUTEXTCTRE. s. m^JexOy Lat) , 
Diversification of thingp^mmgjed or woven 
one among another. 

INTEKTIES, in archlee^^, tnia)| pieces 
of timber which lie 
summers. ^ ^ 

INTERTRANSyiaiJ* 

Four distinct sptaU Rhich 

fill up the 

ppocesm nf and 


•i!#» 






pS, axilla, 
nded with 


IS most 




of the 
ncrimouy in 
denominated 

(inter and 
or twisty), 
(Milton)* 

1. 

j^uity } , 
pWfi Vacancy 
»), 4, Tiibe’ passing 


two sounds f^^pec^ and 

gruvitv ; or, 

nated by two seimwI^'vhfcJi^li^^ 
ness or gravitj^^ Thn 
given sound and ano^ 
is measured neitbei: by j 
ard of extension or __ 

by immedialt|>,iieatsation» or % ebfbptit^g 
the dtirereiiee ^between the nttmb^i^ 
vibratioua produced by two or more 
ous bodies^ in the act of somsdiag,. 
the same given time. As the vihraMih ^ 
slower ana fewer during the same 
for example, tlic sound is proportii^sil^ 
lower or graver; on tkfi cmttjgry* asdur^ 
ii^r the «BW period the 
in number and velocity, ||idr 
proportiouably higher, or ,maiNa.glmK$rAn 
inienal in music, therefore, ' is probmi^o 
diderciice .between the number of vtormibUa 
produced by one sonorous body of a certain 
magnitude and texture, and of those pro- 
duced by another of a difi'erciil inagniiudc 
and texture in the same tunc* Taking ike 
word in its more general sense, we must 
allow that the possible intervals of sound 
are infinite, but wc only speak of those 
intervals which exist between the different 
tones of any established system. The an- 
cients dtvldm the intervals into simple, or 
uncompoiite, which they call diastenis, and 
composite inleryals, which thev call systems. 
The least of aJl the practical intervals in 
the Greek music was, accordtug to Bacchius, 
the enharmonic diesis or fourUi of a tone s 
but our scale docs not notice so small 'a 
division, since all our tones concur in con- 
sonances, to which^ order oulv one of Ahe 
three ancient genera, viz. the diatonic, was 
accommodated. 

The ancients were extremely divided as 
to the measuring of Intervals : Pythagoras 
and his followers measured them by the 
ratios of numbers ; they supposed the 
diirerencc of gravity and acute^ss to de- 
pend on the different velocktes of the 
motions that cause sound 1 «aud thought 
therefore that they could only be ebcurateiy 
meuvured by the ratios of those velocities ; 
which ratios were fir4 investigated by 
Pythagoras, on oeefist^^Of h*? passing by 
a smith's shop, ,#Ml^oieTving a concord 
between the sgimpL^ jlhe bammers striking 
ontheuluvjl** ^A^^jp^nus opposed this; he 
thought mathematics had no- 

thing to 4^ uL|&,case, and that sense was 
the Ibe dispute; tlm other 

beihgtPo,i!Si®ltdbe . 

fore 1^^ octave, fira, em 

fourthr^Si he thought the most sin^ 

coBw,%;%>e 




intertal bv TIMfiOiit additions and abstract 
tions mm tiidio mentioned one vtfli 
anotter/ Ptotemy kept a middle way 
betwe^ tlie twos he found faidt with the 
and with the<^ther 
fe^,eadliidiitg sente ; and shewed how these 
might tmitually astiii each other in this 

tNTBHVALS are divided into eonsonanU 
and the feymor are such whose 

extreme sofuuTs when heard mmultaneoWsly 
are agreeable to the souli Iftie latter, on 
the contran^ prodnee dteagfeeable sensa* 
ttons. IniBirals are aho divided into 
enharmonic, chromatic, and diatonic t an 
enhamonie interval, is the difference of a 
major and minor semitone; expressed by 
the ratio 81 i 80. A chromatic interval 
consists properly of a minor semitone, but 
may also admit the major, their ratios are 
d9:g4 and 16:15. A diatonic interval 
consiHs of a semitone*msjor at least, but 
may consist of any number of tones within 
the octave. Intervals, again, are either 
ample or compound : modern musicians con- 
sider the semitone as a simple interval ; 
and an intervd which contains two or more 
semitones, a compound one. 

file octave is commonly divided into its 
cdmgfDiieiit intervals, by means of certain 
pmpbrtlOns resulting from combinations of 
Ijita Ittunbers S, 5, and 5; which arc gi\en 
mdher the article Monocboro. But in this 
method of division, the simpler intervals 
hUTo unequal ratios in different positions 
of the octave i the tones, for tast<mce, be- 
ing sometimes oppressed by | at others 
by ^g. It has, therefore, been thought pro- 
per to divide the octave into *lts component 
iiifervals by an hotmie scale of equal parts, 
and by a comparison of the numbers thus 
fmmd, with the comraop division to deter- 
mine the greatest errors^ For the isotonic 
divisions of the octave, the rate is, to find 
as many geometrical means between 1 and 
i as there are semitones between the two^ 
ettremei, via. 11 ( these meaiui will be the 
ratios sought. They are as follow: funda- 
meutaf, 1*00000 1 minor seepnd, *94887 1 
mmf second^ *89090 1 minor third, *84090 1 
nifiaf third, ‘t98t0f Iburth, *74915; tna- 
jtrdtaitttr, nOtlM Bflh, f 0740 1 minoe 
major sixth, *59480$ minor 
m78nti„ 'smsf 

an, li itatrtd, quite 
mteutei IM ‘Om tte nNWnt «« it tte 

cHataetdb to 
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sion* or by some other expedient, ^ee 
Temyekamicht. . 

To INTERVE'Nfce. «. (httertHmio, Lat.) 
1. To come between things or persons. 8. 
To make intervals (Aftffon). 3. To cross 
unexpectedly (Tlqp/erV * 
lNT£RVK'NB.f.(;from the verb.) Oppo- 
sition, or perhaps interview $ out Of use 
(/TeHOR). 

mTfiRVE'NlENT. a. {iatervement. La.) 
Intercedent ; interposed ; passing between . 
(Bacon). 

l^TTERVE'NTION. #. (intervenUo, Latin.) 
1. Agency between persons (Atterhurp). 
1. Agency between antecedents and con- 
secutives (VBitrange), 3. Interposition; 
the state of being interposed (ffoUer). 

7b INTER VETIT, v.a. (iutertfcrto, Lat.) 

1 . To turn to another course (IT otion). 8. 
To turn to another use. 

INTERVIEW, s. (enirevue, Fi^nch.y 
Mutual sight; sight of each other (ffaoher). 

To INTERVO'lVE. V. a. (intorvolco, Lat.) 
To involve one within another (jJf i/ton). 

7b INTERWE'AVE. r. a. pret. interwove, 
part. pass, inlerwov^en, interwove, or intcr^ 
weaved, (inter and weave.) To mix one with 
another in a regular texture ; to intermingle 
(Mitton). 

To iNTERWrSH. r. a. (inter and wls8.) 
To wish mutually to each other (Donne). 

INTE'STABLE. a. (fnteotahms, Lat.) Dis- 
qualified to make a win (Aptiffe). 

INTERSTATE, a, (Meutaiuo, Latin.) 
Wanting a will; dying without a will 
(Drpden). 

1 NTESTTN A. In zoology, the first order 
of the class vermes or worms, possessing a 
formation the most simple, and some of 
tbeiiin%uig within other animals, some in 
waters, and a few in the earth : all of them 
perhaps active in prosecuting physical 
ctfhcts evcnt^ildly beneficial ; and many of 
them produmtqf; results that are obviously 
so. Thus the Goqdlu’ perfbrates clay to 
give a passage to %lfigi and waters; the 
Lumbrnuif piarcei the earth, that it may be 
exposed to IheWcUoA dT the air and moli- 

^iou am «yim« t« e(^ their 

rohicK 
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eumsUnces of distinctioii* Tha small ia- 
testines are supplied’ inleraalljr 'with folds, 
called v^mles eonniv^itlcif aud haye no 
bands on their esttemal surmce. The large 
intestines have no folds interhaltji and are 
supplied externallr with three strong mus- 
cular bands, which run parallel upon the 
surface, and give the intestines a saccated 
appearance ; and they have also smaR fatty 
appendages, called appendieu/m epiphieof. 
The first portion of the intestinal tube, for 
about the extent of twelve fingers brei^th, 
is called the duodenum ; it lies in the epigas- 
tric region ; makes three turnings, and be- 
tween the first and second flexure r^eivei, 
by a common opening, the pancreatic duct, 
and the ductus communis cnoiedochus. It 
i& in this portion of the intestines that chyli- 
ficalion is chiefly perfomei The remain- 
ing nortioa of the small inlesllnes is distin- 
guished by an imaginary diviuon into the 
jejunum and ileum. The jejunum, which 
commences where the duodenum ends, is 
situated in tlie umbilical region, and is 
mostly found empty ; hence its name : it is 
c\cry where covered with red vessels, and 
about an hour and an half after a meal, with 
lacteals. The ileum occupies the hypogas- 
tic region and the pelvis ; is of a more pSSAA 
colour than the former, and termitiaUs by 
a transverse opening into the large intes- 
tines, which is called the mlve of Sw iUum, 
valve qf the emeum, or the valie qf Tyipiui, 
The beginning of the large iutesti^ is 
firmly tied down in the right iliac region^ 
aud for the extent of about fawr 
breadth is called the cicewm, hating a Worm- 
like process adhering to it, calleu the prth 
ceteus oeeci veTmffbrfn/e, or uppendieuU eoref 
vermfformis. The great intestine then as- 
sumes the name ot colon, ascends towards 
the liver, passes across the abdomen under 
the stomach to the left sitfe, wlme it is con- 
torted like the letter 5,. au4,da<c^ddi to the 
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porUfti Tfc0 aernp are braadie* of 


Sift 



tery. 

irblNTHRA'tLeWef 
enslave; to shacUdf tU 
{Prior), 

iNTHRA'LMBirr; 


To 


titude; slavery (JRIbw). . , 

To iNTHRO'NE.Ue a. (in mt Wend.) T& 
raise to royalty ; to seat on a throUfimi^lO 
rNTIMACxe s. (from inf Closfi£ 
nuliariiy (Aegers). ^ 

rNTlMATjS. a. (intimue, Latin.) 1. bf 
most; inward^ intestine (TV/Islsoit). U.Near; 
not kept at dUtance (South), S. Familiar; 
closely acquainted (Roecommon), 

H^iTImA rfi. e.CinHme, French ; titltmus, 

Latin.) A familiar friend; one who is trusted 



plainly (Locke), 

TNTlMArBLY. ad. (from intimateO h 
Closely ; with intermixture of parts (ArbuSt,^ 
S. Nearly; inseparably (»fddfsoit). 3. Fami- 
liarity ; with close friendship. 

lNTlMA'T10N.s.(fromuitimafeO 
obscure or indirect declaiation or direction 


FNTlttB. d. Inward; being within the 
mass; internal: not used (Pigbp). 

To InTfllDlpATB. V, a, (intimider, Jr.) 
To make fwfiili to dastardiee;^ to make 
cowardly (found 

mttf 

Whole; 

larias Ol lU MVWUJ, V^|rV9CU KV 

jagged. Exemplified in Oenipa.-— tntire stem* 
Sfimplicissimus, ramis via ullb (Phifoe, Ael.) 



|ielvisi hence it is 4^ 
into the asceftding 
mreh^ andthes^^i 
reached the pelvis 
under winch A 
straight line id 
The * '* 



The veiufdvachtte their blood 


i jjT this course 

Jhn it has 
iS'^rpetum, 

' in a 

if three 
Vom the 
a villous 
termi- 
jO origins 
,„,|iiaestiiie8are 
the jroyseui^y; 
liar connecting 
wise the cedon 
the former is 
, the colon to 
to 0IO os, C^Cy- 
hc re- 
im in the 
ies of thia 
infe- 
Tlm 
levena 



tire is a species of the Simple; add means, 
that the stem is eontitiued m one unbroken 
series from top to fimtlOni-^that ii, hii tut 
branches. Tory entire or intire lem, iale* 

? ;errimum foBum. A leaf i|nite or abco* 
ntely entire. . Ciijui nuurgo extimiis integer 
absque onmi crena est Iiaf0)^lpso 

margine lineari^ nee woxmopm (DeUn^ 
' ‘ W edge cntiiy, 

V wtfhotti being .m 
"^Miefbrsoail^ 

|air into the disk 

jijr he intire, although 

(from intire.) Wholc- 

«s). ^ . 

and to,) I. Noting en-, 
'ijarii to place; he went into 
IWittoi), S. Noting penetratioU 
mW^de; moisture sinks Mo^^ 
it 3, NotinganewsUte tawilch 
Sr brought by the 
was brought into daij^ raifl^ 
•rj. 


FSr.)’^ Having 
withouiany i 
the least Cut. 
such siquatjbns 
of the leaf ^ 
the edge/' 

xsm 

ness;, ini 
. 

tnnee 
Ui«hoi 
her 

caui 
ness 
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{iHtoUrabUit, Lathi.) 
1. .IttnyEtaMet w>t t» be enduredi not to 
he Iteiria '(TV^sIWfi^ S. Bad beyond tuffer* 

imWlEftABLENESSe #. Quality of a 
Uiitii; not to be mdured. 

iNf O'LERABLV. otf. (from intolerable.) 
To a degree beyond endurance. 

imCrliERdaVfa a^^intolerantf French.) 
Not ondurinff ; wt able to endure (Jrbuth.) 

To V. a. (jn and tomb.) 1 o eu» 

dose iUH monument $ to bury 

iBrjfden). 

To 0* {intono^ Iiatin.) To 

thunder. 

I NT0NA'TM|R t. (intonaiiorif French 
from "IBbe act of thunderiiijr- 

lwMikioif»;4u muiici relates both to 
the cotitonance and to the strcngUi or weak- 
imii of Houads. Intonation not oidj incJuclc|^ 

. Ihe act of tuning, but tlic giving to the tones 
nf the Mice or instrument that occasional 
lU^nvise, swell, and decrease, on which 
in a great measure, all . impression de* 
pends. A good intonation is' one of the 
first qualifications in the higher walks of ex- 
ecution. 

To INTO'NE.®. n. (from tone.) To make 
a alow protracted noise (Pope), 

IN TO RSION . In botany (iniorsio,) Flexio 
partium versus alterum iatus {PAiVos. Pat .) — 
in Delia. PI. it is called Torsio^ and is thus 
explained. Directio plaiitas in unaiii alter- 
amve plagam a vertical! diversam. — The 
writhing, bending, turning, twinimr or twists 
ing of any part in a vegetable towards one 
side or other — or, in any direction from the 
vertical. ' Thus the stem in some plants 


ehriaiion; cbrictyt thqactofmakingdrunki 
the state of being (5ottfh)» 

INTRA'C 1 ABI#.jpfli«r<icfo&«7i‘s, Latin.) 
1. Ungovernable, stubborn » ob* 

stinatefflogm;. *. lllpWnageablej furious 
(fP oodward), 

INTKA'CTABLENESS. s. Obstinacy ; per- 
verse uess. 

LN I RA'CTABLY. ad. (from intractable.) 
Unmanageably; stubbornly.^ 

IN I'RAQOS, ill architectnre, the inte- 
riour curvu^of an arch^; or that curve 
which is formed by the lower faces of the 
arch-stones. 

IN niAFOLlACEOUS stipules. Intkafo* 
hiAcRM stipulte. Growing above or within 
the leaves of a plant. 

INTRANQUIXLITY. (i'« and tran^ 
quilUtp.) Unquietaesss; want of rest {Temp ) 

INTRAN »MU i ABLE. a. (in ami Irammu^ 
toJble.) Unchangeableto any other substance 

To XNTREA'SURE*n. a. (in and treasure.) 
To lay up as in a treasury (shakspeare). 

To IN iRR'Nl'H. V. n, (in and trencher^ 
French.) 'fo invade ; to encroach ; to cut 
ofi'part of what belongs to anolhcr (Dryden). 

To 1nthi/ncii. V. a. 1. To break with 
hollows (Milton). 2. To fortify with a trench ; 
as, the allies were intrenched in their 
camp. 

Ii\TRE'.\CHANr. a. Not to be divided; 
not to be wounded ; indivisible (Shakspeare). 

IMRK'NCHMKNT. s. (from intrench.) 
Fortification with a trench. 

INTRE'PID. a. (intrepede^ French ; intre- 
piduSf Latin.) Fearkss; darings bold; bra\e 
(77iem.} 


twines from right to left; as in Tamua, 
Dioscorca, Rajania, Mentspermum, Cissam- 

e dos, Hippocratea, Loniccra, Huinulus, 
clxine.— In others from left to right; as in 
Fhaseolus, DoUchos, Ciitoria, Glycine, Se- 
curidaca. Convolvulus, (pomsa, Cynancho, 
Pcriploca, Ccropegia, Euphorbia, Tragia, 
Basmla, Eupatoriura, Tournefortia. It is 
also applied to tho Clasper or Tendril; as in 
Leguminous plants. Vine, Bryony. In this 
laist it is observed by Grew, tttat the tendril 
Bkving made two or three turns one way, is 
fken oirecled the contrary way, in ordex to 
aure of its hold. To the enrol which 
tirfifty.^theli^inAsclepiaSfNerium, Vinca, 
B^^|el||^Teriploca, fitapeiiw--4o the right 
iW Trientaliii, Goutimia.— It it 

apm^ Wo to the Pistil and Germ-^to tho 
Spike^to the Awn, at hi the Wiki Get— to 
the beak of the need, as ih Genhiium-^to the 
peduncle, ai |K Hnium hvgromelricam.^ 
When we tpihfctrf righted left, wetuppote 
the spectator to tore hi* face turaed towards 

the sooth* 

to 

twist; to wimatli* Jb wwng (Apri. 

To p. 

imin.) to to terte drunk (Boer,) 

A* tfim ivMUtnte.) In. 


INTREPUDITY. s,(from intrepiditi, Fr.) 
Fcarlesness; courage ; boldness (Swift). 

INTRETIDLY* od. (from t'o/repfd.) Fear- 
lessly; daringly (Pope). 

rSTRlCACY. #. (from intricate.) State 
of being entangled; perplexity; involution; 
complication of facOi or notions (Addison). 

FN I'RlCA't K. a. (intricatm, Latin.) En^ 
tangled ; ^plexed ; involved ; com|>iAcatcd ; 
obscure (Afndiion). 

To PKTRICAT^, n* (from the adjec- 
tive.} To perplex I to darueui not proper, 
nor m use (CWM)* 

FNTRdCATELY* .odi (from Mricqie.) 
With invelutibn of dipb hi ihiother ; wi^ fwK 
picxity (SwifO* 
ristaicA iENSsii. « 

Perplexity ; involutiohl obidlirRy (BMadO)* 
INTRmUB. s. (NM 
plot; a private 

parties are engaged ; 

complication (ffah^ /R,* 
or perfdexity of al^lb 
volitliOii of fisignod trhhjrf ii ^ i l l i i nr ifl^^ 
miNl'lirGUE. 0, French.) > 

Tp form plots; to de- 

Oae 

vho UaiMU m 



INT in^Y 


one vho formi plotif one who pureues wo- 
men {Jddimm). 

IN TRI GULNSI^I^ (from intngue.) 
•With intrigue; iiritipifoet plotting. 

INTRl'NSMAiriii.* (ititrinseeiHi Latin.) 

1. Internal; eoiid; natural; not accidental; 

not merely apparent 2. intimate ; 

cluscly; familiar; not uned (fFotton). 

INlRI'NSKCAUY.eA l. Internally; na- 
tiirally ; really (South) 2. Within; at the in- 
iiide (^f^otton). 

INTRl'NSfiCATE. a. Perpletmd ; entan- 
gled : not in ute (Shukapear^ ^ 

INTRI'NSIC. a, (intrlnaecuit Latin.) 1. 
iiiaard; internal; real; true (fJam,mow^). 

2. Not dependinj^ on accident ; fixed in the 
nature of the thing (Rogcrt). 

To INTRODL^CIL tKO.ifnitodueo, Latin.) 
1. To conduct or ushfif 'into a place, or to 
a pergoit (Locke), 2. bring something 
into notice or practice (Broutn), 8. To 
produce; to give occasion to (Locke). 4. To 
bring into writing or discourse by proper 
preparatives. 

INTRODU CER. $. (from introduce.) 1. 
One who conducts anotlier to a place or per- 
son. 2. Any one who brings any thing into 
practice or notice (tV otion). 

INTRODU CTION, a. (iniroduclto, Latin.) 
1 . The act of conducting or ushering to any 
place or person; the state of being ushered 
or conducted. 2. The act of bringing any 
new thing into notice or practice (Clarendon), 
8. The preface or part of a book containing 
previous matter. 

INTRODU'CTIVE. a. (intro^ff, Fr.) 
Serving as means to something else (South), 

INTIiOPUCTOU, in antiquity, the officer 
who introduced the Athleticc to the Sta- 
dium. 


INTRODU CTORY, a. (from Mroduetua^ 
Latin.) Previous; serving ar Conveyance to 
something further (Boplo), 

INTROGHE SSION. t. (Ma^oaaio, Lat.) 
Entrance ; the act of cntertiw* " 
INTROTT. a, (introUt French*) iThe begin- 
ing of the mass ; the b^imiing public de- 
vAions. - 

INTROMI SSION^ a, ^B0mkaio, Latin.) 
The act of sepffiM tmmBU). 


To I'NTR 


Lat:) 

To 

To comes 
to enter 
(Wall#), 
called or 
Tblmravoa. 
crwelpome 


la, Latin.) 
admit. 2. To 
medium by which 

itfoapeoiua, Lat.) 
^imtdc. 

(from introspect.) 
fden), 

^ (intor and venio^ 
(Brown). 

Latin.) 1. 
of violence I 
" 'ell or j^rmimion 
1; fierce in ua* 
(Cotoaekmei 
dfpree irittont right 



lNTRUDER*#..(fitimr^irtid#.) On^llf]^ . 
forces himself into company or affairs 
out right or weiaoilie (Ji^mept), / 

INTRUSION i, (Mru$i0^ Utin.) t. 
The act of thrusting or lbri!i«ig nny thing 
or person into an} plaed or mt# (Lock#). 

2. Encroachment upon onypoC^m or place; 
unwelcome entrance $, Vlolun- 

tary and uncalled ilndertakija|g!dl on^ 

(fr otton). fi * i 

To INTRU ST, t. «. (Iff «Mdg||Ni> To 
treat with confidence; to chiMl|piiltlir^ 
secret commission, or thing of vam 
INTUITION.# (mliiiMS^I^,) Uffight 
of any thing; immcdial^lUIOwledgo (So- 
mrntnent of the longue). WfAhowIodge not 
obtained by deduction of veasoiiv but iiw 
stantaneouidy accompany^figthe iiliiawht^ > 
are its objed (Glanvilk^s^ ^ 

INTUITIVE, a. (MuUivua,Lnt) I. Sect' 
by the mind immediately (Locke), ft. Seeing 
not barely believing (Hooker), 3. Haging the 
power of discovering truth imm^ediilriy 
without ratiocination (Hooker), 
INTUITIVELY, ad. (intuitivement^ Fr,} 
Without deduction of reason; by intmediate 
perception (Hooker). 

INTUMRSCKNCEI #. (fRlumeteence^ Fr. 
INTUMESCENCY/ intumeaeo, UUn.) 
Swell; tumour (Brown), 

INTUHGRSCENCE. #. (in and iurgeaeo^ 
Lat.) Swelling; the act or stite of swelling 
(Brown), 

INTU'SE.#. (IffUssji#, Lat.) Bruise (^beii#.) 

1 NT VS-SUSCEFTIO N , (/flll|s«#lf#c#|li|l 0 , L from 
intuCf within, and auaciiio^ to receive). A 
disease of the intestinal tube, and most fre- 
quently of the small intestines ; it consists in 
a portion of gut passing for some length 
within another portion. 

INTYfiUS, (Intplfua, i, m. from In, and 
tuba^ a hollow instrument so named from the 
hollowness of its stalk). See £ n niv la. 

To INTWINE. V. a. (in and twine.) 1. To 
twist, or wrcajtli together (Hooker), 2* To 
be inserted by being wreathed or twisted 
(JDrpdon), 

To INYA'DE. V. a. (Invade, Latin.) 1. To 
attack a country; to make a hostile en- 
trance (gfie//e#). 2. To attack; to assail; 
to assault (Shakapear^, 3. To violate by 
the first act of hostility ; to attack (Lfyden), 
IN V A'DER . a^ (from Invade, Latin.) i . One 
who enters with bostUity into the possessions 
of another (Baeon)* An assailant. S. £n- 
croacber; intntder (Hammond). 

INYALE'SCENOR, a. (inva/e^co, Latin.) 
Strength ; #rce. 

lN¥A'iit0. «. ijmalidua, Latin.) Weak; 
ofnoweighl^^ihogency t Milton). 

gmrimnwou^^^ maimed, or 
distbum AXf action by age. At Chdlsea 
Greenwich am magnificent hospitals or coL 
legei lultbibr the reception and 
modatliMI of invalids, or soldiers and pea^ 
worn Alt in the service. We Imiro 
twonty^-^^ndent compwei^ JAvidw» 



lit.v 


of force or ^(Retor* 
r. (FreAcR.) One by 
or liorts (IWn-), 

WtAtlDITV. #. french.) I . 

Wcteknettfii. iruit of cofiency. Want of 


ftodHy «treW|^^ 

}NVA'LUjli|kE*o. (in and Pre- 

dtoimabove eUimation} me»timal)le(A[itorfr.) 

mVA'EIABliE. a. (InuarM/e, French.) 
Oncltiiifeahlei eoi^ (Brown). 
m^ElAMiMESS. r. (from fnvaHabie.) 

lEfi%l4PpPrarf. (from invariable.) tJip. 

OdnstanUy (Attertfurjf). 
E||0fvAi»CW r. (invaoio, Latin.) 1. Hostile 
v^Kknlue$ the rii^ts or possessions of 
atelltMv hostile encroachment (Drjfden). 
B* Atla» of a ifisoase (Jrbvihnoi). 

- nrrA'STfE. e. (from invade.) Entering 
hOitlMj tq|on other men's possessions (jDrjr*) 
INFaCTBI), in heraldry; denotes a thing 
flated orfierrorred. 

ljrTrcrivB.f. (invective^ French.) A ccn- 
•use in speech or writing | a reproachful ac* 
cnsitloii (Hbdktr). 

IlfVWCTlT*. e. (from the noun.) SatirU 
cal; ahniiTe (Dry den). 
ttiyWCTlTBLY. ad. SatiricaUyj abu- 

To INVB^IGH. V. a. (inveho^ Latin.) To 
MMr censirre or reproach (Arbuthnot). 
llfVBTGHBR«s.(fromrffvrt;gh.) rehenient 
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plaoOy &c. where they are made^^aiictr^Iim 
niui i treatise of old iptentiOBS that are lost, 
and new ones thalt h^ve hwi madej Foly. 
dore Virgil has also publhued e^ht books of 
the inventors of thih^. Be litveBloribus 
Renim : and Professor Beckman a history 
of inventions. Sep Dkscoybuy. 

Inve'ittion is also used for the finokig of 
a thing hidden. The Eolnish churOh cele* 
brates a feast on the 4tb of May* under the 
titie of Invention of the Holy Cross* 

Invention is also Qs^ for snbtilty of 
mind, or somewhat peculiar to a man's ge- 
nius, which leads him to a dUeovery of 
things new. 

fNvn'MTiON, in paihting, is the choice 
which the painter makes of the objects that 
are to enter the compodtion of his piece. 
See Fainting. 

Inve'ntion, in peeti^, is applied to what- 
ever the poet adds fo'tne history of the sab* 
ject he has choseni as well as to the new 
turn be gives it. See FoETn'i^. 

IRVE^NTIVE. «. (inventif, French.) 1. 
Quick at contrivance ; ready at ejmdienti 
Cdseham). e. ftavtne the power ot excogi- 
tation or fiction (RMeiyh). 

INVB'NTOR. s. (tnvettror, Latin.) 1. A 
finder out of something new (MiUan). 8. A 
contriver; a framer (Shaktpeare). 

INVENTO'RIALLY. ad, (from inventory^ 
whence perhaps inventorial.) In manner of 
aninvciltory (Skakspeare). 

rNVENTORV, in law, a catalc^ue, or 
schedule orderly made, of all a imceased 
person’s goods and chattels, at the time of 
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it Ai of Ae mne iutiii«$ oC Ae 

moulh of tlM riTor It U a f'oyal bo- 
rough, holdiog^ ftf tot ieharter from Mal- 
colm Gaumort*^ IIS Jhafbour is safe aod 
commodious* toeu TisSels belong to it, of 
400 to 500 toluif tfiid nine boatSf rotnned by 
sin men eacb^, The veuels trade prineipally 
to Iiondon, wrYing Osh, skins, and the 
maonfflcture of Ae country, brii^ing back 
grocery, dec. The mahufactures <n the town 
are leaAer, coarse hempen cloth, bagging, 
sacking, to linen, and tnread. The memo- 
rable batUe of Culloden was fought near Ais 
town. There are Arm national or Presby- 
terian churches, .bejlto one of Fmieona- 
lians, a placeofvbilitf formeAodls^to 
The number of iuhabitauta A Ae year lYtt, 
wasOlOT, besides 19SS in Aeptosn, mdcing 
in Ae ufhole 6050. the number 

was gTSf . 10. W. 

INVB&NESS-SHtR«;i^mtyofScotlaad, 
bounded on the north by the county of Ross, 
on the cast by the counties of Murray and 
Nairn, on the south by Perth and Argyle, 
and on the west by the sea. It is divided^into 
three districts, Invcmess-shtre Proper, Lo- 
ch abei , and Badenock 9 and includes seTeral 
of. Ae Hebrides, or Western Islands, viz. 
Skye, Ban a, North and South Vist, Beube- 
cula, Sl.Kilda, Roua, Hassa, Hum, and some 
othc' s, with the peninsula of Harris. Inde- 
pendent of Ae islands, it measures seventy- 
tive miles from east to west, and forty-five 
from norA to south. It abounds with oak 
and fir timber, and mines of iron ore t the 
pastures feed numbers of cattle, and the 
lochs are well furnished with fish 1 but the 
com produced is trilling: on Ae whole, it Is 
reckoned one of the least fertile counties of 
Scotland. The principal rivers are the Ness 
and the Spey. In 1801 this county contained 
7 4,29!i inhabitants, liit erness U.the capital. 

Inverse proportion. See ,Ruia of three 
inverse. 

Inverse ratio, is Aat 
quires less, or less requi 
instance, in the case pf ^ 
a luminous object, the ‘ 
at a greater distance, a 
distance! so — 
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gives less, at db 


Li 

fti 

•o as that 
(Asydim). 
takoi Ae room" 
Iwir#witoN 
TSOW* * 

Iwwa'gaioir, la 


more rc- 
ife. As for 
T heat from 
teccived is less 
ter at a less 
as to distance, 
fis usually ex- 
idsdly, or reci- 
kbovOy where the 
InroeaBy, as Ae 
In tICe inveiie or 
of Ae distance. 
French f toersiis, 
exposed to 

Freacbi to 
igledrofto or time, 
first last 
Aat each 

< ' , 

^VmoroB* 




•erert) it ^ 

chord, u that chii^fijfo«» c«ik. 
ponent part* with iMWNMiUl 

bars by which, Si* 

mam the game, the 

tiie compound assumes aaeduRTtlliw*^ s 
inversion is sometimes efibeiSKwr sl*-« 
changing the bass; as inthe^ord pfl 
seventh, if Ae fundamental bass be Aiftea 
to its third, Ac harmony is nn longer cafiffi 

To INVE'HT. iJ. a. (/nvsie||||K 
turn upside down; to place lifSontr 
Aod or order to that which was 
{fF atU). 8. To place the Inst )ir«t brnem 

3. To divert; to turn into anoAer ckaimeTT' 

toimbezzle; to convert (Knollesh , ^ 

INVE'RTEDLV. ad. (from invertOdUk In'* 
contra^ or reversed order (Derham) 

IN VERURY, a borough inAberdeei^l^. 
situate on Ae teitile banks of Ae Don lii 
miles N . W. of Aberdeen. ’ * ^ 

lo INVE'ST. V. a, {inveslio LatiUg) 1, To 
dress; to clothe; to array {Milton , % To 
p^e 111 possession of a rank or office {Hook 
Cla^ndon), 3. To adorn; to grace (3Aa At.) 

4. To confer; to give (Boeon). 6. To en- 

close; to surround so as to intercept suc- 
cours or provisions. ^ 

INVE'STIISNT. a. {fnve$aeH$, Latin.) C*. 

venng, clothine 

IN »^K'CTIGABLR. ..(from invanigate.) T* , 
be gearefaed oul| digcorerable by nrtioaal 
digquigition {Haoker). ^ — 'Omu 

To INVE'STIGATE. v. a. (invett^p, Lg|A 
To March out; to find out by rational^ dk. 
quHition (Okryae;. ^ «». 

I. The act of the mind by whi^ unltM^ 

INVE'STITUHE. ..(French.) I.Therwht 
rfgivmg' poijeggion of any maior, oflicer” 
benefice {HaMgh). 8. fhe act of^vC 
possession. 

INVESTMENT. .. (ft, veatmantA 

long contittuanee of any thing bad; ob- 
g^y co^rmed by|?»e (^d»!a«). 2. (In 


t, ta «: Aai^psd po- 
sition either of a subject or of a chord. The 
uwinnioit ef a aubject is produced by giving 


iNViTEi^TE 
Old I lolige^i 

"'As ■ 

Tirfixt 
Ilf? 

L««f 
nncyi 
I»?i, 

Th»a«|i_-„ 

car or to bring hatred 


\ {in^rottts, Latin.) 
{Bacon). 3 . Obstinate 

W. a. (invetero, Latin.) 
continuance (Bacon), 
s. (frominpoieraie,) ^ 
^-'anything bad; obAh ^ 
time (Brown), , ^ 

rON. r. (iuveteratida LililLl 
or confirming 

yii3‘' 

lytoin. 


!fOf 'I 
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INV|'jD10V«l.Y. I. Malignantly; en.. 
viottiAfji a. manner likely to provoke 

Jljl VVDlOlTSNESS. *. (from invitHout.) Qua* 
proTokinfC «nvy or hatred. 

INVl GORATKk t*. a. {in and vlf^ekt.) 
To endue with vigours to strengthens to 
animates to enforce 

INVIOORATION. s. (from intig 0 ratf.) 
f. The aettjir%vigorating. The state of 
being invigorated (Norris)^ 

INVrNCIBhE* n. (invincible^ French.) In- 
superable s unconquerable; not to be sub- 
dued (^ktpeare). 

IN VTN CIBLBN ESS. s. Unconquerableness f 
insoperablendls. 

'tNEI'lfCIBLY. ad* (from invincible.) In- 
superably; unconquerably (Miflan). 

IN Vl'Cl^ABLB. a. (inviolabie^ French.) I . 
Not to be profaned ; not to be injured 
ijMiUon). 2. Not to be broken (Hooker), a. 
Insusceptible of hurt or wound (Milton). 

IN VrOLABbY. ad. (fromiuria/iia/e.)Witli- 
crut breach; without failure (..Sprat). 

INVrOLA TK. a. (inchlatui, Latin.) Un- 
hurt; uninjured; unprofaned; unpolluted; 
unbroken (hryden). 

rNVlOUS. a. (inriusn Latin.) Impassable; 
untrodden (Iludibras), 

To INVrsCATE. r. a. (in and risenSf Lat.) 
To lime; to entangle in glutinous matter. 
(ilroK'n). 

' INVISIBl'LITy. s. (innmmti, Vr.) The 
state of being iimsible ; imperceptibiencss to 
sight (ffap). 

INVmULE.a. (inrhibfe, Vr.) Not percep- 
tible by the sight; not to be seen (J^sidnep). 
IsviPiBLE (Hrr. Sec fiinL. 

INVrSIBLY. ad. (from innsible.) Impcr- 
cepttbly to the sight (Denham), 
INVITATION, s. (iwitatio, Latin.) The 
act of inviting, bidding, or raliing to any 
thing with ceremony aim civility (Drpden). 

To INVI TE. T. a. (invUo, Latin.) 1. To 
bid; to ask to any place with intreaty and 
complaisance (Sw^). 2. To allure; to per- 
suade; to induce by hope or pleasure 
(Baecn). 

^ To Invite, v.n. To ask or call to any 
thing pleasing {MMiiion). 

INYrTER. s. (from inrite.) He w’ho in- 
vilai (Siwm/rWge). 

IN V 1 TIN GLY . ad. (from inriting.) In such 
Diaimor as invites or allures (Decap trf^Fietp). 

IH&LA. Flea4ianc. In botany a genus of 
the daai ayngenesia, order polygamia sii- 
perflia* Becepta4e naked; down simple: 
calyx imbrientoi florets of the margin very 
numerous giuliijlfaiear t and others, with two 
bristles tte faiso* Thirly^five 



chiefly Ei 
jf A) 
four ini 
Pitches 
l.E. 

l^ovate, 
(tfl* eoni^ 


wianyof AsuiyAOiae 
of jkm CapOf 
i,tea^eoasts,or 
chief aro^ 
JbavbSpdbwp- 
iwny nnderp-^yie- 
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dispensaries in which it is known as a demul- 
cent. The roots arc a preserve still in fa- 
shion among our confectioners. 

2. E. Dyscntcrica. lieavei dasping, ar- 
row-sliapcoi at the base, oblong, downy un- 
derneath, repand-loothed ; stem downy, 
panicled ; lateral branches longer than the 
top; calyx-scales setaceous, hairy. Found 
in the ditches of our own country: and 
formerly employed medicinally in diarrhoeas . 
and dysenteries. 

S. E. Crithmoides. Golden sapphire leaves 
linear, fleshy, trienspidate at the top. Found 
on our own sea-coasts. 

They are alt pereimij|B. The first species 
emiperated is often emtlvaled in gardens, 
pro^mited by seeds or oflTsets. The seeds 
should be in August soon after they 
are ripe: tnb\1jKlp|ii0ts snottid have a hut or 
rye, and lie takiii^|mm oldMrooh^ in au- 
tumn as soon os bepn to decay. 

To INU'MBRATE. r. a. (inuwhro, J.afin.) 
To shade; to cover with shades. 

INTJNCTION. s. (inunctus, Latin.) The 
act of smearing or anointing (Hap). 

IN'UNDAT^i. In botany, the name of 
the forty-fifth order in Liimcus's Fragments 
of a Natural Method; and the fifteoiiih of 
the Natural Orders in <7rn. Pi . — Containing 
such plants as grow naturally in the water. 

INUNDATION, s. i^inundatto, Latin. I. 
The os’crfiow of wateis; flood (D»,yi/c?»). 2, 

A eonfliienrc ot any kind (^pemer). 

To rNVOCATK.’r. a. (invocu^ Latin.) To 
invoke; to implore; to call upon; to pray 
to (Mil Ion). j 

INVOCATION, n. (inrorath, Latin.) I. 
The act of catling upon in prayer looker). 
2. The form of calling for the assistance or 
presence of any being (Addison). 

UNVOICE, s. (perhaps corrupted from 
the French envapez^ send.) A catalogue of 
the freight of a ship, or of the articles and 
price of goods sent by a factor. 

To INVO'KK. ff. a. (invovoj Latin.) To 
call upon s lo implore ; to pray to (Sidney). 

INVOLU'CllE. In botany, (involuerum^ 
from involve^ to w'rap up.) Calyx (umbclle) 
a flore remotus* A calyx remote from the 
flower; particularly in the umbel, but ap- 
plied also to the Wlmrl and other kinds of 
inflorescence. 

Involv'cre UxivaasAit*. ^ hi botany, 
placed at the origin of Hie miAVeVsal umh^K 
—Partial, at^e origlpbf the f^Mat uisiml. 
—Proper, placed bSi^m a eiitgte flowef;; 

Involucres are ooHatfed, flm. or mftAy- 
leaved, according to the tuimher of ieavei 
of which they are compoM, Monophyloas, 
involucre, am polyphyiiMia, dm. « 

A dimidiate or huv^ Itltotucre, is an1u« 
vi^re defleient pn one liflb* 
tNYOtFCRED. In lnMiy, having an 
involucre. As umbeh, w^oflpt 0^* 
XWTOLU'CRETn A lilde or partid tiwo- 
INTOLUCEL- /lucre. Partial fence. 
Wi^ringk AsinumbeliitoirlanUandEti^ 
pbolmai.^. , 
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Tp INVOLVE. K ff. Utin.) J. 

To in^rap j io cover with any thing circum* 
fiuent iUrifdtsn), , 2. To impljyj to c€>m. 
prise 3. To inlwist; to join 

4* To take in; to catch {Sprat), 
5, To entangle Lacke). 6. To complicate; 
to make intricate {liocke). 7. To blew! ; 
to mingle together confusedly {MiXtan), 
INVO'LUATARIIV* ad. (from invoiun- 
tarp.) Not by choice $ notspontaneoofly. 

lNVO'LU\'r\riY. a. (invafuntaire, Fr.> 
l. Not having the power of choice (Pope). 
2: Not chosen; not done wiliingly {Lock). 

INV'0LU*TE. Figure or cur\c, i« that 
which is traced oftiW the piiter extrcttiity 
of a string aftJt is foMed or wrapped 
another hgore^ oa as it \$ unwouna 
it. The involute of a cyelptd| j| also a cy- 
cloid, (^ual to the foraa^gi^P^h was first 
dUeovei^ means of 

which he conmven a pendulum vi- 

brate in the curve of a cycloid^ and so^ thro- 
leticaJly at leasts vihralc always in equal 
times, whether the arch of vibration were 
great or small, which is a property of that 
curve, 

I N VOLU TE Foma-tiov, or rernatiu. In 
liotany, qiiiim margines latcrales (tohorum 
ill ge'mma) ulrinque introrsiim spirnlitcr in- 
volvuntiir. {Phifon, Dot.) Foliorum later i- 
hus iitrinque spiralitcr coiitortis versus sii- 
periorem pagiiuun, {Dciht. Pi,) When leaves 
within their bud have their edges rolled 
spirally inwards on both sides towards the 
upper surface. As in L<»nk*era, EuoiiymiiSy 
Pyrus, Poptiliis, Viola, tVe. 

JlWOLI 'TION. ,v, r<alin.) 1. 

The act of involving or inwrapping. 2, The 
state of being entangled; roinplication 
{CIanviUe\ 3. That which is wrapped round 
any thing {lirow?f). 

INVOLU TION, in arithmetic and algebra, 
tho niismg any quantity from its root, or 
original state, to any height or power as- 
signed. The number 4, for instance, is thus 
raised : « > > , 

4 01 4^ or 4 . is the first ppwer,^ or root. 

4 X 4 or 4^ or 16 ... is the ^.COnd power, or 
square. ! 

4x 4x4 or 4^ or 64.* 4jS^^^ird power, or 
cube, &c, . 

lleaee, In.arithliMdib^ find any power 

r . -T#pBty, let the root be 

P g£|p|ihef of times which 
of the index; 
second root, 
for the fourth 

root^ Jfce*'. i 

In algehc%we two cases : 

, Cask i> $impte. 

J?i£le.*-Multipl3^^aaiii9t^tt^ of the letters 
by the index po:«!«sr f^uired, and 
raise the coefileiiatt to tlhoiatno Fto^wer. 
Thus, the second mdiU a^x 

of 'gi is a ' * " 

The power of «#» is of 

is 
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Foi! the moltiplieation would he perfta 
ed by the continual ad^tjioii of the ex^ 
nents; and this mnllipHaftiofi of them 
equivalent. 

If the sign of thagiroA foaiitity is + , all 
its powers must bo If ,iho si|^ is 

— , then the powers whoiO eatpoiiepts aro 
even numWs are positive; and thosO ^hos% 
exponents are odd numbers are 

This is ob^ ious from the riihllW^ 
in multiplication. ^ 

Cask 11. — XVhenihe qnantilp h tompotmi. 
Rule — The powers must be found by a 
> tifuial multiplication of the quantity by 
4.‘4tself. 

Thus, the square of found by mul^ 

a* 

plying it into itself, is x*+aar+ The 

cube is got by multiplying the square al- 
ready found by the root, &c. 

The ill volution of compound quantities is 
rendered much easier by tlie binomial 
theorem. See Binomial. 

7V> INU'UE. 1 ). a, {in and ure.) To habi- 
tuate ; to make ready or willing by practice ; 
to nccustoni (Addison). 

IN U' UK MEN T. s. (from inure.) Prac- 
tice ; habit; use; custom ; frequency. (fVot.) 

To ] N UH'N. r. a. (in and urn.) To intomb ; 
to bury ( Shakspeare). 

INirSTION. 8. {inmthf Latin.) The act 
of burning. 

INirTlLK. a. {inutile^ French, inutilis^ 
Latin.) Useless; unprofitable (Bacon). 

INUTFLITY. ». inutiUtdi^ Latin.) Use- 
lessness ; iinprofitafileness. 

IN VU'LN'KRABLE. a. {invulnerable^ Vt.) 
Not to be wouuded; secure from wound 
{Shakspeare). 

To INWA'LL. V. o. To enclose or fortify 
with a wall {Spenser). 

FN WARD. \ ad, (mpeupt^, Saxon.) 1 . To- 

I'N WARDS. / ward Uie^ internal parts; 
within (Daren). 2. With inflection or in- 
curvity; concavely {Drpden), S. Into the 
mind or thought {Hooker). 

FNWAUD. a. 1. Internal; placed not on 
the outside but within (JUiUon). 2. Re- 
flecting; deeply thinking {Prior). 3. Inti- 
mate; domestic; familiar (Jefr.) 4. Seated 
in the mind {ShtBcepoara)* 

I'NWAKD.s. l.Aay thing within, gene- 
rally the bowels. Seldom has this sense a 
singular (dffDna)*) 9> Intimate j near ac- 
quaintimee {Ifknkmkre). 

rNWA|l]|)LTv (from laicard.) 1. In 
the In the 

‘\f{Arbuihn0i). 3. With 
ttHy, ^ \ 

K 9 . (from inwardi) 
(Shakspeare). 

, preter. iawooe^ 
pass, iawove or fnmiNai; 
andfil^ljia^ 4, To mix any wea^ 

‘Pf. PNliit it form* pwt of |h», texture 
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2Sm) fi'Tvt .istertwiMi to eompKette 

TohUe 

i% woods t not used (5id^^). 

- f> IKWBA'P. 1 ^. «. (im ami v^O i. To 
eoiMftr hf inTolntioA) to involve 
% ^ mrpkx t to pu«xle wKk difieo^ or 
OMonty (Pswon). 9. Torevi^l totrans- 

*• «*»«•«««.) A. 

doi^ wttli work (MUton). \ 

«. e. aod lereeflt.) 

^ ktitory^ 0 daughter of 

_ ordtng to other#, of Jmus, 
whs priestess of Juno at Argos. 
nM enamoured of her; but Juno 
im in the company of lo. Jupifer 
into a beautiful heifer, ana the 
obtained from her husband the ani* 
mil, vrhose beauty she had condescended to 
I ..^Wmmeiid. Juno commanded the hundred- 
ejred Argus to watch the heifer; but Ju- 
wlter, anxious for the situatton of lo, sent 
Mercury to destroy Argus, and to restore 
her to liberty Auons). lo was now 
persecuted by Juno, who sent a malicious 
insect to tornmttt her* She wandered oxer 
the earth, and crossed the sea, till at last 
she slopped on the banks of the Nile, still 
exposed to Juno's insect. Here Jupiter 
ohangod her into a woman, and she brought 
forth Epaphus. Afterwards she married 
tefogOAUS, king of Egypt or Osiris. After 
death, she received divine honours, and was 
worshipped under the name of^lsis. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus, lo was carried away 
by Fhmnician merchants, who wished to 
make reprisals for Europa, who had been 
stolen from them by the Greeks. 

JO'AB, the general of David, king of 
Israel, distinguished himself by his valour, 
imd also by hitcruelties. He trea^erously 
slew Abner, and stabbed Absalom, the son 
of David. That monarch, in consideration 
of hi| services, did not puniA him; but 
iomon put him to death for taking part with 
^ilah, B. C. lOU. ^ ^ 

Ah, atown of Upper Saxony, 
inao met Marche of Brandhakurg. Lat! 

U* N* ton. 19, 4«. E* 

^ Orleans, 

servaiit at an inn when JUtp Ouke of 
fMfofd WM fogent of France for Henry VI. 

to the city of Orleans. From 
« wMk tw^dmvor her couBiry, nad lo re- 
to hi* etowik, ilieAe. 
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twenty-four, to the dieat disgM^'hf her 
enemies. ^ . 

It may be proper to add, (mdvd? that 
in the opinion of many, Joan dwAdt tofact 
undergo the horrid punishmehi tp whidh 
she was condemned. An ingenious writer 
in the JHantkly JHagmsine has shewn (per- 
haps satisfactorily) that when public^ com- 
miseration had succeeded , to a yindictive 
bigotry, a woman iu>|Mared at Metz who 
called nersclf Joan of Are ; Ahat she was ac- 
knowledged as such by both her brothers ; 
that she was married to a J^ntleman of the 
house of Amboise in f430, ,and .that her 
senteude was annulled jp Af Ml* ^ Indeed con- 
teiRporary historiaiis iiaW) .thdt she wae by 
some^^siMrira/ contrivance, kept out of the 
reach and dhcfMation of oven her execu- 
tioners; and Mifircumstonee, Dom ^tich 
they concludesllli^ 

increased, might Ike Contnyance 

which ensured her rescue. 

JO'ANNA,^3t. See Bixzuax. 

JO'B, or tnE Boon f r Job, a canonical 
book of the Old Testament, containing the 
narrative of a series of uiisfortunes, which 
happened to a mui whose name was Job, as 
a trial of his virtue and patience t together 
with the conferences he nad with his cruel 
friendaon the subject of his misfortunes: 
and the manner in which he was restored to 
ease and happiness. This book is filled with 
those noble, bold, and figurative expres- 
sions, which constitute the very soul of 
poetry. 

Many of the Jewish rabbins pretend, that 
this relation is altogether a fiction ; others 
think It a simple narrative of a matter of 
fact, just as it happened ; while a third sort 
of critics own Dm ground-work of the story 
to be tnid,hatthatitis written in a poetical 
strain, anddheorated with peculiar circum- 
stances, to Mider the narration mere pro- 
fitable and entertaining* 

an express disscrUUon on the book of 
Job, in Bishop Warburton's Divine hega- 
liofi of Moses, vol. it. The bishop is of 
opinion that this hook is a dramaUc poens^ 
written by Ezra, sonto time between m re^ 
turn of the Jews bom thd captivity wf Ba- 
bylon, and their thorough settlement in 
their own country, and mjM lo ihs eir- 
curostances of thesO'^tiMi^ h 
aHegorteal as weU as iraiim 
who M Iinpo^to 
toat lired m gdowMitot 
» detigaed to Mvtoiuihi#d M 

iw, SanbiBat, VoliSSi^aM Ilw hp B, 
''*ho«:^MHi fhatar raUmlliMI.'ato 
' and ohur^etod 06)0 la 

1^ iJMh’f -wHh ^ . 

'ItollM turir tw ftbimaoiil 

wdfto JSa tim' ^-000 ktrf 

toMItorp m lbi!««rhiph 

wiiiprnittn after tho J^ewtwofn«Bime4i«l» 
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Babjfbiu and urgeKiii proof of this, the 
freaucttbCiuddaitiiiathatoccur in it. 

uijetiuik apprehendf that thii book con- 
tain»^ tm history, treated in a poetical 
manner; that the events recorded in it hap- 

S ened tn Arabia, whilst the Hebrews wan-' 
ered in the desert; and that the writer, 
who was a Hebrew, lived before the time of 
Eeekiel, but after David and Solomon ; and 
that it was written for the use of the Edo^ 
mites, transported to Babylon, to confirm 
them in the worship of the true God, and to 
teach them patience in adversity. Schultens 
ascribes the poetical, or dialogue part of 
this book, the style of which, he says, has 
all the marks of the most venerable and 
remote antiquity, to Job himself ; the rest 
he supposes to be the work of some Hebrew 
collector. Most of the Jewish doctors be- 
lieve, that Moses wastl^'^iter of this book ; 
and M. Huet supposef ihil it was written by 
Moses in his exile in the i#nd of Midian : nor 
is it improbable that it was designed to pre- 
pare the Israelites for their exodus from 
Egypt, and the hardships of their future 
peregrination. 

For our own parts, we incline most to the 
opinion that the book was written by Moses : 
it was obviously written by a Hebrew, by 
one who had been in Arabia, and by one 
who wrote before the promulgation of the 
Mosaic law; these criterie all attach to 
Moses, and to no one else. Besides this we 
may add, that in the original the language 
IS often peculiar, the expressions being such 
as are met with in the writings of Moses, and 
no where else. 

There is a very elaborate and voluminous 
commentary on the book of Job, by Caryll; 
an ingenious version by Scott; and a valua- 
ble translation by Bishop Stock. Still, how- 
ever, there is loom for a new translation of 
this curious book with entieal and theolo- 
gical annotations, and this we hope will 
•oon be undertaken by a gCnUeman every 
way qualified for the task. 

JO B. s. (A low word, of which the ety- 
mology ianot known.) 1. Petty, piddling 
work ; a piece of chance^work. 2. A low 
mean lucrative bUfy^ aSiilr (Pqpc). 3. A 
sudden stab Wftha simrp instrument. 

Ta JQ'B^e. I. Ib^ftrlke suddenly with 

2, To 

nent (lfe#en)» 

^day the stoeiyobber ; 
bicker 

botany. See €oix^ 

^ 1. A man who 

setts public funds (5W0). s. 

One who io^dMiiitework. 

Flemish; dull, 

bud nowl, SabbBi d>eadO J«aggfr. 

head; blockhead (HikWrsfs). 

JOC A STBE, iu iwbtttouihhilmrf t « deugh* 
ler of Memeceus, who meMed Imus kiag 
of Thebes, by whom she had dRi^Mis* She 
aller^ards ^married her sei^iQMIptti, wMi^ 
out kuewifig whe he UA 

VI, 
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Eteodbs, Potyhice^ dec. When the diieh* 
vered that fne hhw married her own 
and been guilfytfilM»lt.she hanged herw 
in despair. Itt# is |lpicaRta by tonpe 
mythologists. > , 

JOCKEY. ». (feom /fbh.) 4 feltow 
that rides horses in the face (4ddh>e»)< 3, 
A mem that deals hi horses, 3« a 

trickish fellow. s ‘i" 

Te JCyCKEY. v. s. (from the^mluh) I. 
To justie by riding agaimt e|pib^ #^0’ 
cheat; to trick. ‘ ^ 

JOCKEY CLUB, a sporting 
stifcuted and still held at NewU||g|K i 
of noblemen, gentlemen, mitS/M s 
characters attached to horse-ra^g; « 
ballot This is regarded by sportsm 
ral as the supreme court to which i 
appeal can be made; and its awa 
is abided by as final, whenever 
transaotionB within the official depa 
stewards, the keeper of the match-book, die 
judge, and every subordinate officer is regulated ^ 
by a system of laws, of which the following am . 
the chief : 

jRtd^s.— Every persoa who shall ride at New- 
market for plate, sweepstakes, or match, shall 
be obliged to weigh when be comes in, allowing 
two pounds above the weight, and no more. Bvery 
rider who shall neglect to obey tins resolution, & 
guilty of contempt of the orders of this club, 
and shall be disQualified from riding hereafter at 
Newmarket ; unless any gentleman, or his rider, 
shall declare, beftHe starting, that the rider is 
above the weight allowed of by the aforesaid re- 
solution. 

/V»r/etfr.— The forfeits of all bets shall he paid 
according to the proportion in which Ibe pnp^U'* 
pals compromise their matches. 

Members of the Cofie^honse.^Any person dsh 
sirous of being admitted into the ooffee-rontti, 
Newmarket, must be proposed by a member ^ 
the Jockey Club, and his name pul^iover the cid|a« 
ney and door the day before he is to be ballmiad 
for ; tliere must be at least twelve membezs pre- 
sent at the ballot, and three black balfat exolude. 

Horses entered /or two or more Prises.— The 
owner of every hone, foe, entered to run for 
two or more prizes on the Same day, •knll be 
obliged to declare to the keeper of the match- 
book, before eight o’clock in the evening, pre- 
ceding the day of'ruqning, whicdi the 
prizes he intends to start his horse for ; and the 
said keeper of the nmteh-book shall Immediately 
declare it in the pofthe-room. 

Annual Dmner.— On the day preceding the 
king’s birth-day, ihree members of the dnb 
shall be appoint^ stewards# and commence their 
office on the 4th of June annually. One now 
steward to be appoiiytod every year, on the 3d 
day of June, by the steward who quits on thdi 
day, subject to tbd approbation of the meinbeie 
of the Jockey Ogi ^theii prqssnt The s^of 
stowatd bm w on the 8d of Mt- 

nua^^ 1’,",^ ' ' ^ 

or an j two of them, slw 
;rer to mskesuch mgiui^* 

liirc^une. Tb«tMir- 
have it xn their 





i^'^^rfwon or persons, s 
Jfoep the cofee-htmse, 

^ mil^ eollect tha 

% 'C 
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_.tcd, as tieloiifi^ fc 'lt 

i their fnwfcr to fix life houw 

, «iioh ^mK ^ 

J 1^ fix such fao&rs of starve by eight 
„ I tl« evetiiiig preceding the any ef run- 
The accounts to be prodneedhy the slew* 


anitoaliy^ on the Sd of June# 

Any gentleman who keeps 
riimning-hofsee/ having cause to complain of any 
feeder, rider, gioom, boy, or other |>erson em- 
ployed by IM in, or intrusted wit#, the know- 
ledge of trials, or having discovered Utem, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by betting, or wilfully in 
any other way (unless so allowed to do by bis 
master), or any person, as aforesaid, living with 
any gi^Heman,. being discovered in watching 
trials himscll^ or procuring other ]>crsons so to 
do, or by any unfair means what4oe\ cr, cifdea- 
vouring to discover triala; on siicli complaint 
being carried to any one of the stewards, such 
steward is to summon a general club meeting I's 
Soon as convenient; which meeting is to appoint 
a committee of three members, iu examine into 
tfic accusation; and incase they shall be of opi- 
nion that the person or persons is or are guilty, 
then the person or persons so found guilty shall 
be dbmissed from the scrvi<je of the master, and 
shall not be employed by any member of the club 
in any capacity whatsoever ; nor shall any horse, 
fed or rode by him, or them, or in the ma- 
nagement of which he or they are concerned, be 
suffered to start for plate, match, or ^tubscrip- 
tion. And the names of the persoas found guilty 
of tihesc offences shall be exposed in the Kncing 
Calendar, and inserted in a paper to be fixed np 
in the coffee-room at Newmarket, 

Siahinfff shewmy, and entfring,-^\ copy of 
all the stakes to be made for matches, ^oibscrip- 
tions, and sweepstakes, and the day and hour of 
shewing, or entering, shall be fairly written out, 
and fixM up, by order of the stewards, on the 
side of the clpinney-picce, at each end of the 
eofibc-room, on the Sunday evening before each 
meeting ; to conUniic there each day of the meet- 
ing, as notice for staking, shewing, or entering, 
and no other shall be insisted upon. 

JRahry 0 / day;book shall be kept 

by the jirrson appointed by the stew ards, and 
continue in the coffee-roo^, in which shall be 
entered an account of all matches, subicriptions, 
apd sweepstakes, to be run tor each day within 
that msetlog; and as the different stakes arc 
made, thp,^ayments shall be marked to the 
names ac the persons so paying. 

Sfiftfiet, hum to ^ made . — All stakes shall be 
In V cask* bank bills, hank post bills pro- 
piriy indorsed, bankers' notes payable to bearer, 
or bankprA* notes payable to order, also properly 
indonod,. ^nd not orlierwiae, without (he consent 
of tho l^riy or parties present, concerned in 
the miipli* subscriptson, or sweepstakes, on 
whose acoonut such stakes are made# 

Time stakes Imr matches, snbecrip- 

tions, and sweepstakes, shall be made belaie 
stadliitg fbr tj^ieems; «nd in default thereof by 
any person, «eeli|imeoshaU fbrfritm like 
im an if be to poU, fiiiy, hone, 

m mere, to hove no cMm tp 

the s^ke Of s^kon |f ^ »tgch, subjeripoion, 
Orsweepstflocei, sbe^ or 

have end this to 

^ Mi' 


of llie dlub ; unless such have pret luurfy 
obtiriaed the consent of the |^rty or jmrtles pm-* 
s^t, with whom he is engaged, to dispense with 
his making his stake as aforesaid. 

ForfiUe, when to 6c potd.— All forfeits unpaid 
before starting, for any match, snbscriptioii, Or 
sweepstakes, shall be paid to tbe persoh ap- 
pointed by the stewards to received the same, at 
‘ the cofiec-rooin, betore twelve o'clotdc at night, 
of the day such forfrdta are determined; and 
each person making default therein, shall forfeit 
and pay to the person so appointed by the said 
stewards, after the rate of li^e pounds for c\cry 
hundred pounds so forfeited ; which shall be dis- 
posed of by the said stewards towmds such uses 
us they shall' think fit. 

Bt>tg madrJHm stV/tt'ik— And in order to pre- 
vent such frauds, notice sliall be given, that if 
any person make any bet or bets, from signal or 
indication, after the race has been determined 
at the post, such person is not entitled to re- 
cci\ e, or liable to pa;|r tlie same ; as such bet or 
^bets arc fraudulent, lUegal, and totally void: 
and if any servant belonging to a member of the 
society sliall be found to have made, or to ha\ e 
been engaged in thg making, any such bet or 
bets, he shall be dl^iissed his service, and no 
faithci employed by any member of the society. 

Fvrjettg and Compn^nises to he vnUred . — All 
forfeits, or money paid on compromising any 
match or sweepstakes, shall Iona fide be declared 
and entered in the daj-hook, in order that all 
bettors may be put upon an equality with the 
persons who had the match or sweepstakes, and 
may thus ascertain in what proportion they are 
to pay or recen e. 

Atfe of youny IJot'srs — The stewards shall ap- 
point some proper per'^on to examim' every colt 
or filly, being of the age of tw 0 , three, or four 
years, at th» t*miing-post, immediately after 
running, the first time any coll qr filly shall 
start for any plate, match, '«wecpstAes, or sub- 
scription at Newmarket; and the said appointed 
pci son js to sign a certificate of such examina- 
tion, and hiS opinion thereupon ; which certi- 
ficate is to be hung up before eiglit oVlock in the 
evening of the said day of runmng in tbe coffee- 
room at N cwmatket. But for all plates, matches, 
subscriptions, or sweepstakes, where tbe colt or 
filly required to be shewn before running, the 
examination sliall be made at tbe time of shew- 
ing them ; and the ceitificate of the person ap- 
pointed shall immediately, in like manner, be 
fixed up in the coffee-room at Newmarket. 

Thne tf Starting and 'I he hours of 

st.^rting shall be llx^ up in the coffee-house by 
eight o'clock in the evening jprecc4>ng the day 
of running, and it is expected that eVery gritoili 
shall start at the time appdinted; and any groom 
failing so to do, shall forfeit l^vc guineas ouch 
time to the club, It ys also esnui^lcd thdt every 
groom will attend to the regujatl^ and orders 
to which tbe stewards of the qubifnay n^erele^ive 
th^reseryation of the course and exexell^ ground. 

7Hals.^No person shall borrtifr or lure any 
horse, frc. not belonging to h|s avowed confede- 
rates, to run in a private triat, without entering 
the name dt such horse, before the trial shall be 
nm, in riie book appointed to be kept for that 
ptttpese In the coffee-room ft Newmarket j smd 
no persons sb^ be deemed confederates who dn 
ncf^bscribe ^ artiele w snehV ^ 

JnigMcfes,-^AB disputes relative lo racing at 
sbaBbq de^mniqc^^y the three stew^ 
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and im refcr4i($# to tl« chosen hy the par- 
ties concerned. If ttiere should he only two 
stewards present, they are to fix upon a third 
person in lieu of the absent steward. 

Winner H»d#ctdrd.— If for any sweepstakes, or 
sqbscription, the first two horses shall come in 
so near toj^ether that the judge shall not be able 
to decide which wou, such two horses shall run 
for such prize over again, after the last match 
on the same day. The other horses which started 
for such sweepstakes or subscriptiop shall be 
deemed losers, and entitled t6 their respective 
pHices, as if the race had been finally determined 
the first time. 

Suvjh and double Bets , — All bets determined 
by one event siiall be subject (.as bcfoio agreed)* 
to any compromise made by the piinoipals, and 
paid in proportion to such compromise , but all 
d(ml)|(' bets (on areonnt of the trequeut disputes 
which have ariscii) shall be cousidcred as play or 
pay bets. '••'4 

Weiffhl, irhen mt When any match 

or sweepstakes shall be made, and no particular 
Wcisjhl speeified, the horses, &c. shall carry 
eight stone seven pounds each. And if any 
weight he given, the highest weight is, by this 
resolution, lixed at eight stone seven tMiiinds. 

Horses vngatjtd, when to enter, —No horse that 
is matched "to run on the day of entrance iorany 
plate, &c. shall he obliged to shew and cuter at 
thp , hour appointed, but shall shew and enter 
witliin an hour after his engagements are over, 
provided such horse, &c. he named at the usual 
time of entrance, which is to he between tlie 
hours of eleven and one, for all plates, subacrip- 
tions, and sweepstakes, where any entranee is 
required, and no other particular time specified. 

Bets between two Horses roi^.— All bets de- 
pending between any two horses, either in uiateh 
or sweepstakes, are null and void if those hotwiMi 
become the property of one ^nd the same person, 
or bis avowed confederate, subsequent to the 
bets being made. 

Challenge for the Ciip.—The cup Sh.ill be clial- 
leiigcd fur on the Monday in the first spring 
meeting; and the horses named for it deebued 
at six o^clock on the ^iaturdpy evening ot the 
same meeting. 

The ff/iip.— Tlie whip shall bo challenged for 
on the Monday or Tuesday m the sepoiid spring 
or second October meeting ; and the acceptance 
signified, or the whip resigned, bcfoiethe end of 
the same meeting. If challenged for, and ac- 
cepted in the spring, to he run for on the Thuis- 
day in the second October meeting following; 
and if in tho^ October, on tbo Thursday in the 
second iqpnni Beacon course; weight 
^ hundred guineas 

(/atlrfdm jRw/cifS.— The propric- 
&o. engaged in match or 
^ declare his intention of 

not itartiiiilf o’clock dn the evening 

preceding tlleWil^leiiinnt, to the keeper of the 
match-book, or of the stewards, shall be 
entitled to five Cent and no more, of the 
forfeit. , ' 

Hot stahin^f a -No person 

shall be allowed ^o^ start any horse, mare, or 
griding, for match, sweep^km, or subscription, 
unless lie shall have padd all fbnuinr stakes aM 
forfeits to the keeper of the mitoh^book by eight 
o’clock in the evening before sthrthttv 
Tfiol:OroMn<l«*Th6 groimd ghaf not be en« 
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of wy 

of two days 

samowwk, .... 

Crossmg and any match 

made, in which jostling are no^ 

mentioned, they "be understood, to be 

baned. 

, Courses — When any match is 

made, in which no coarse is *t 4 ib*^U 

be understood to be the course lEmlly run Jhy 
horses of the same age as those engagM 
ycarlmgs, the Yearling Course; tf tan^ore 0$^ 
tliC Two-years-old Course ; if thre^'cars 
BowleyN Mile; if four years old, Oitchin; if 
five vcai-s old, or upwards, Beacon Course. And 
in case the horses matched should be of difTerent 
ages, the coui^c to be settled by the age gf the 
youngest. 

All forfints declared or incurred for 
any match, svu^epstakes or sul)t,( liption, shall , 
be paid to the keeper ot the match-book beforh 
tw'wve o’clock /on the cv cuing the race is run, 
under the foimer penaltv^ of live per cent, to the 
club; and persons making default herein, shall 
not iie allowed the deductioD fur tlic timely de- 
claration of such profits. 

Entervnif and s/icMmiy.— Ilorscsy &e. entered 
for platf s or subscriptions, shall not be required 
to be shewn, if such horse, Lc. have before 
started at Newmarket; and the owner of cack 
horse entered for a plate or subscription, shall 
dt‘cUrc to the stewards, or the keeper of the 
match-book, the evening before, by eight o’clock, 
or when the list is read, at half past nine o’clock, 
whether his horse be intended to run or not, 
which declaration shall be deemed obligatory, if 
in the affirmative, unless the horse be taken itt 
or matched; and if m the negative, bis name 
shall be erased from the list. 

Ten per Cent, saved m JFVw/ei/a.*— The owner® 
of horses, &e. engaged m matches or sweep- 
stakes, in which the foifdls shall amount to one 
hundied guineas, or upwards, be entitled 
to a deduction of ten per cent if they declare 
their forfeits by 'half an hour past nine o’clock 
the evening before running. 

Trials —No gentleman shall try the horse of 
any other person, except his declared confede- 
rate, without giving notice of such trial, by in- 
set ibiog the name of such borse, or horSes, or 
their pedigrees, with the Thames of their owners, 
betore or immediately after such trials, in the 
book at the coffee, -bouse. 

JOCKGRIN, a tom of Frnaoe^.iii tko 
department of Lotger Rhine. £nt^ 49. IB. 
N. Lon. 8 . 16. £. 

JOCO'SE. a, (jneotus, Latin.) Merry ; wsff- 
gish i given to Jest (/TeKr). 

JOCOSELY, mf. Waggishly f in jest; in 
game (Ernosne). 

JOCO'SEN£SS.\ (fromjVcw.) Wag- 

JOCO'SITY. J ittry ; merriment (i?r.>. 
JO CULAB. e, 

jest ; merry » Jocose ; waggish {Bryden}* 

JOGU&ARITT. s. (from Jocular J) Mem- 
meiil I rdlm^tion to jest {Brown)* 

JOan% n.(j 0 €undu 8 , Latin.) Merry # 

**Joi^^lDLY^aAMcrJil^^^ gayly (j 
lite second of the minor 
|Ioitr§i#d about 789 years B. C*, f 
Hrritten in a vehement slj^ 
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ehidfly the deiMdaliini of Judea by the Chal* The above is the account Hulhed 9 
deans* St, Peteriin the AcU applies a pas« from which it appears that the Chronology 
siwe from this prophet to the establishm^t of the Hindoos, like that of other 
oAhristianity, and the pouring out the spirit Eastern nations is exceedingly npld and 
on the day of pentccost. fabulous : it is, however, extremely pro- 

Jh JOG. V, o. [ichockeiit Dutch.) To push ; bable, that the beginnings of these Jogiies, 

to shake by a sudden impulse $ to give no- arc the results of retrospective calculation, 

ike by jO sudden push (A orrii)* as h the case with our Julian period. 

IhJOG. V. «. 1. To move bysuccussa- JOHANN ESBCKG, a town of Eastern 
lion I to move with small shocks like those Prussia, with a clladel. Lat. 53. 16. N. 
of a low trot' (Shakspeare), S. To travel Lon. 22. 39. E. 

idly and heavily (Drpden). JOHANMA. In botany a genus of the 

JOG. 8. (from the verb.) 1. A push ; a class syngencsia, oidcr polygamia ccjualis. 
•light shakes a sudden interruption by a Keceplacle villous; dos\n feathery ; corol 
puSh or shake; a hint given by a push floscular; calyx imbricate, radiate. One 
iArbxtihnet)^ 2. A rub; a small stop; an species only; a branched shrub of Peru; 
Irregularity of motion (GhmviHe), with small, prickly, ovale, entire, sessile, 

JO'GG E W . s. (from jog,) Cue who mos es imbricate leaves ; large, terminal flowers, 
heavily and dully (Dri/den). JOHN the Baptist (St.), the forerunner 

To JO'GGLE. V. ft. To shake (Derham). of the Messiah, was the son of Zacharias a 
JOGGLING, in architecture, a method of priest, and Elizabeth. His birth was fore- 
joining stones, or timbers, so as to present told by an angel. He passed his early years 
them from sliding over each other laterally, in retirement, and then came forth as a 
As in fig. 1. pi. 14. where squared nieces of preacher of repentance, baptizing all who 
•tone, caiJeu joggles^ are let in half the confessed tlieir sins, .lesus hrmself was 
way into each coarse of stones between E baptized by him in Jordan, and John bore 
End F, and prevent either course from public testimony to' his being the Lamb of 
•lipping horizontally. The joggles also put God that was to take away the sins of the 
between the arch stones, as between H and world. This holy man was beheaded by 
L, prevent those stones from being forced Heiod at the instigation of Herodias, his 
either upwards or downwards. brother Philip’s wife, with whom he lived 

JOG HIS, a sect of heathen religious in in astate ofndTultery. 
the. East Indies, who never marry, nor hold Joun the Evangelist, w'as born at Beth- 
My thing in private property ; but li\e on saida in Galilee, and was the son of Zebedee 
alms, and practise strafe severities on and Salome, and brother of James. Their 
themselves. They are subject to a. general, occupation was fishing, in which they were 
who sends them from one country to another engaged when Jesus called them to be 
to preach. They are, properly, a kind of ** fishers of men.’* John wasUhe beloved 
|ienitent pilgrims ; and are supposed to be disciple of his master, and loaned on his 
a branch oUhe ancient Gymnosophists. breast at the last supper. After our lord 
JOGUES, or Yoogs, certain ages, eras, was risen, Peter asked him what was to 
or periods of extraordinary length, in the become of John, to which Jesus answered, 
chronology of the Hindus, They are four If 1 will that he tarry till Icome, what is 
in number: ^ that to thee ?*’ whence some have inferred 


1. The Suttee Joffuc (or age of purity) is that he ^was not to die, but to remain on 
said to have lasted three million two hundred the ear^ till the Messiah’s second attempt ; 
^ousand years; and they hold that the for which opinion there is no ground. Aner 
Hlb^f man was extended in that age to one the asccnfioa of hts master he governed 
hundred thousand yms; and that his stature several churches in Asia, to which he 
amt twenty^ne cubits: addressed an epistle, and for whose use he 

S. The Tirtah Jogue (in which one-thiid drew up his gospel to counteract the oni- 
of hiankind was corrupted) they suppose to nioii theu geltii^ abroad derogatory of the 
^hniNecOOtisisted of two millfon four hundred divinity of Christ In the reign of Domi- 
thouiand "'years, and that men Jived to the itan he was banished to the solitary isle of 
age of tehlhousand years. V Fatmos, where he composed his Apoca- 

fl. The Dwapaar Jogue (in which half of lypse, or rather recorded the visions with 

’tbe 'humanirace became depraved) endured v^fiich he was favoured for the informatioii 
one ipWOtt skx hundred thousand years, and of the church. It is said 4at helbre this 
Kfe of uMifei'WEs then reduced io a thou- Uie Roman emperor caused him to be cast 
•andy^mi. into a cauldron of bo^g oil, but that 

‘ 4. <G4)feo Jogue (in which aB man* the apostle came out unhos^ and was Ihtm 

kind afe oeiftt|lott» pr ratiierlessenedi far sent into In the^reigh of Nenra, he 
lhal; is of Ccdlee) is the fras relealed and Ephesus, wdiere 

present wi, ordaiood j^^i^noderthe reign of Trsjnn, A*D. too, 

^ years, of JigodOd. Jn thesnond^onAiere aw two 

Ahkh^OSir Mier e|Wbsky htib one to^Ootusa^ the 

-osAtltelife^Miiii^ other 

. Jkm disciple end 
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cousin to Bataabas; son of a wonian whose 
name was Mary, at whose house the apos- 
tles and disciples generatly met. This John 
Mark, n^om some very improperly con- 
found with the eTan^eiist Mark; adhered 
to Paul and Barnabas; hut at Perga left 
them and returned to Jerusalem. They 
afterwards disaffrecd about taking this John 
with them to Asia, upon which they sepa- 
rated, and Barnabas took John with him 
to the isle of Cyprus. After this wo learn 
nothing of John till wc find him at Horae, 
doing signal services for Paul. 

John, king of England, suraamed Lack- 
land, was the fourth son of Henry II. and 
was born in 1199. He deprived his nephew 
Arthur of the throne to which he was heir, 
and confined him in prison at Uouon, where 
he was murdered. The- *f*tates of Brittany 
demanded justice of Philip Augustus of 
France against the murderer, who was con- 
demned to lose all his lands in that country. 
The pope evcommiinicated him, and ab- 
solved his subjects from their allegiance, 
lie for some time resisted the papal autho- 
rity, but in IVIlS he found it necessary to 
make his submission. The English barons 
invited over Lewis the son of Philip, and 
cr'bwned him at London in 1^16, hut he did 
not continue long in England. John died 
at New^ark the same year, and was suet ceded 
by his son Henry III. This prince signed 
the Magna Charta in 1215, bcjing compelled 
so to do by the barons. He was buried at 
Worcester. 

John, or the Gospel of St. John; a ca- 
iionical book of the New Teslamcnt, con- 
tciiiiing a recital of the life, doctrine, and 
death of our Saviour, Jesus Christ, written 
by St. John, the apostle and evangelist. 
Sec Gospel. 

St. John, according lo Mill, Fabricius, 
and Le (1erc, wrote his gospel at Ephesus, 
after his return from4ne isle of Patinos, 
A. D. 97, at the desire of the Christians of 
Asia. Welstcin thought that this gospel 
might be writ about the year 32, after our 
Lord's ascension *. Basnage and Lampe sup- 
pose that it was writ beiorc the destruction 
of Jerusalem ; Dr. Lnrdner adopts this opi- 
nion, and aaifgns ftic date " of it to the year 
of Christ Itm perM brings it nearer 
to of W Ifew other gospels, which 
or 65, and the gospel 
itAdf. tob. design of^ which was to 

•new%d 9 r^ind^ciliible the Jews were in not 
retoiv%' JestM as Christ, and to vindi- 
cate th^fOMence of God in the calamities 
already berailiK' or now coming upon 
them, was sniium' to.^fhe eircnmstaiiees of 
the Jews at this wind. The ancients assign 
two reasons fofr^bts andertaking : the dfst 
is, because in the other three gospels, there 
was wanting, the history Of the beginning 
of Jesus Chrriit’s pteiij^iiig, nntil the itfi- 
prisonment of JohntiieBapt&l; which there- 
fore he applied himself paitiAitorly to re- 
latet the aecond reasoO Wto, ill . order to 
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remove ike arrori of the Corinthians, Ebi#; , 
nites^ and otherseets. ' 

John, Si. HeirelatimM of. See Apoca* 

LYFSB. 

John, St. one of the Philippine islands, 

E of Mindanao. Lot. 9. 90. N. Lon. 126. 
32. E. 

John, St. a city of New Briiiiswislh, sittt^ 
ate at the moutn of a river of the samo 
name, in the bay of Fundy. Lat. 45. 12. N. 
Lon. 65. 15. W. 

John, ht. a town on the B* side of the 
island of Newfoundland. It has a good 
harbour, entirely landlocked, and defended 
by several forts. Lat. 47. 32. N.» Lem 
52. 21.W. 

John, St. the capital of Antigua. It IS 
one of the most regular towns in the West 
Indies, and has a very commodious harbour. 
Lat 17. 4, N. Lon. 62. 4. W. 

John Doneb. In Ichthyology. See 
Zbith. 

JOHN’S Island, an island of the Atlantic, 
near the coast of South Carolina. It is* 
about 30 miles in circuit, Lat. 32. 42. N. 
Lon. 80. 10. W. 

JOHNSON (Samuel), one of the greatest 
writers of whom this country has to boast, 
was born at Litchfield in 1706. His father 
was a bookseller in that city, and had no 
other child except Nathanael, who died in 
1737. Sani^iiel was educated partly at the 
free school of Litchfield, and partly under 
a Mr. Wentworth at Stourbridge. In 1723 
he was entered of Pembroke college, Ox- 
ford, where he remained till 1731, and was 
tlicii obliged to c|uit the university through 
the poverty of bis circumstances. He soon 
after lost his father,^ at whose death he 
found himself possessed of nontore than20f. 
The place of usher of the school at Bos*- 
worth was offered him, and be found it pru- 
dent to accept it, but being displeased with 
the behaviour of the principal he soon after 
relinquished the situation, and then remov- 
ed to the house of a printer at Birmingham, 
where ^he translated Lobo’s account of 
Abyssinia^ for Mr. Warren, a bookseller 
there. In 1734 he returned to Litchfield, 
and published proposals for a translation of 
the works of Politian, with the llfb of that 
author, but the design dropped for want 
of encouragement.'' In 1735 nc, married a 
widow lady of Birmingham, named Porter, 
and the same year opeiked a school at Bdial 
near Litchfield ; but this scheme also failed, 
as he obtained three scholars, one of 
whom was David Garrick. About this time 
he began kis^tragedy of Irene, in which ho 
was eiiceuriM»d by his great friend Mr. 
Wsdttlitor oT Litchfield. In 1737 he ^ 
kietTOpolis, accompamed by 
Garfi;^. ^ fixing his residence m London 
he doknexion with Cave, ♦hin tiitli. 

GcnBcman’i Mags 
irhidb^ttrito^ny he contmued 
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htm. At thit period he coatracled an 
intimacy iryth Sis^age, and, beings alike dei^ 
titute, a iiiofe friendship subsisted between 
them. Jphason has immortalized the name 
of thai unfortunate wanderer b]f one of the 
most eloquent and instruciiire pieces of 
biog^raphy ever conposed. In 1738 appear*' 
«d anonymously imitation of Juvenal's 
third Satire, uiliiii the fitle of London, a 
' poem, which waseommended by Pope, and 
well reoeived by the public, though it ren* 
dered tlm autlioi' but little service in the 
way of paoiit. 11c made an attempt to ^et 
pbctpld master of a free school in Leicester- 
AhrtllHf'Was disappointed, owing^ to his not 
bekif Wmister of arts. He was now forced 
to adopt the profession of an author for his 
subsistence. In 1747 he issued proposals 
for an edition of Shaksneare, and published 
the plan of his Kn^liso Dictionarv. The 
price agreed upon between him and the book- 
sellers for the last-mentioned work was 
1575L The year following Johnson insti- 
tuted a literary club in Ivy-lane, Paternos- 
ter-How. In 1749 Garrick brought bis 
friend’s tragedy on the stage at Drury-lane, 
but with all his exertions the play was un- 
successful, being too stiff and laboured a 
composition for the stage, though admirar 
ble in the closet. This year he was iinpo»cd 
upon by Lauder, who pretended to have 
/discovered proofs of Mjlton’s being a pla- 
giarist, but when he found that Lauder was 
an impostor he discarded him. In 17h0 he 
icommenced liis HambJcr, a periodical paper 
of the first class, which was continued till 
In this excellent work he had so 
little .assistance that only dvc papers were 
fhe p;'qdi^ctions of 'Other writers. Soon 
after the close of tliis paper he lost his wife, 
a circumstance which aHected him sensibly, 
ps may be seen in his Meditations, and m 
|he sermon which he wrote on her death, 
with a design that Dr. Taylor should have 
preached it at her funeral. 1 n 1 7 55 appear- 
ed his dictionary, and to give it some degree 
of distinction the university of Oxford pro* 
jriopily conferred on him the degree of 
!H. A- Lord Chesteriicld also endeavoured 
1(0 assist it by writing two papers in its 
favour in the world, but, as he had neg- 
lected the work tilHhe c\e of its publica- 
lion* Johnson treated his lordship with in- 
dignant cchiiempt.*' The publication of this 
great work did not relieve him from his 
embarras imentsy for the price of bis labour 
had been consumed in the progress of its 
uzeeiitton^ and the year foRowing^we tad 
bitti under nnqsst for five gidime, Arom 
which he was released by Samupl Iliehard- 
son the priiddri. In 1758 he began bis Mler,, 
n periimical w pubfiaM in 

a weekly On the death of bis 

mother in ttfilin^wrete the romance of 
Kasate ddlmf ^ mpeneei her 

Innti 

jhis nmeily smM « 

IWittit MWioa w^ 


respect to his future literary cxertioni. 
Johnson had the honour of a conversaUon 
with the king in the library of Buckingham, 
house, in February, 1765, when his majes- 
ty asked if he intended to publish any more 
works ? To this he answered, that he 
thought he had written enough i on which 
the kiQg said, ** and so should 1 too, if you 
had not written so well.” About this time 
he instituted the Literary Club, which con- 
sisted of some of the most celebrated 
geniuses of the age, and still continues. In 
1771 his fnend Mr. Strachan endeavoured to 
bring him into parliament, thinking that 
he would have shone as a speaker, but the 
attempt was unsuccessful. In 177*3 he took 
a tour with Mr. Boswell to the western is- 
lands of Scotland, of which journey he 
shortly after published an account. This 
work occasioned a difference between him 
and Mr. Maepherson relative to the poems 
of Ossian, when the latter was weak enough 
to threaten him with personal chastise- 
ment, which drew from Johnson a letter 
full of dignified spirit. In 177 3 the univer- 
sity of Oxford sent himthedegicc of L.L.I). 
by diploma, which had betoie been con- 
ferred on him by the university of Dublin. 
In 1779 he began his lives of the English 
Poets, which work was not completed till 
1781. Though he was now 72 years of 
age wc perceive no decay of inlclfect, nor 
abateincnt o( his wonted vigour. On the 
contiary the work is a treasure of sound 
criticism, and a model of literary biogra- 
phy. This, however, was his last i>crforni- 
aiicc. Nature soon began to give symp- 
toms of failure, and to wariiMiiiii of hat 
dissolution. This was an event which he 
had always looked to with dread bordering 
upon horror. But the last days of this ex- 
cellent man were sun-shine. His gloomy 
apprehensions vanished ; he saw the ground 
of iiis confidence, and he departed in strong 
faith and lively hope, December 13, 1784, 
His remains were interred in Westminster- 
abbey, close by his friend Garrick; and a 
statue, with an appropriate inscription, has 
been erected to his memory in the cathedral 
of St. Paul. His works have been pub- 
lished in 12 volumes, 8vo. 'and his life has 
been written by severd authors, parlicii^ 
}arly Sir John Hawkins, Mr. Murphy, Mri. 
Fiozzi, and Mr» BosweUi Of these we 
would beg to recommend the life by the 
latter paenttoned author, ai'% wdl orawu 
piece of biography, at once, enterlalniii^ 
interesting, and instructive t. the anecdotes 
he relates are in general authenlie and aceu- 
ratei and he has covected many mistakes 
of Mrs. Pioazi, and ^r JohnMawkini, as a 
writer fbw have done such essential service 
to this country, by fining its language and 
iUl^atiiig its morality^ as Dr- Johnson, 
inliis person he was^jfige, robust, and unr 
Wi^. hi bis dsieii he was tmguiar and 
4oYeiiiy> , la coavenatioa he was olten 
Yiofawti poiiUte, and tinpalieiit of conjink 
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^eltOQ. Yet vith all hts sin^dhritics ha 
had an excellent heart, full of tenderuess 
and compassion. All his actions were the 
result of principle. He was a stout advo« 
cate for truth, aud a zealous champion for 
the Christian relij^ion as professed in the 
church of England. In politics he was a 
tory, and at one period of his life a great 
friend to the discarded house of Stuart. He 
had a noble independence of mind, and 
could never bear to stoop to any man how« 
jever exalted, or to ^disguise his sentiments 
to flatter another. His judgment was un* 
commonly acute and st^dy, his imagina- 
tion quick and ready, his memory tenaci- 
ous to a wonderful degree, and his con¥er^ 
satien hrilliaut and instructive. His pietv 
was solemn, fer\ent, and impressive, found- 
ed on the purest principles, and regulated 
by sound wisdom. ( fFaUcins), 

J'OU^ISON (Mrs.) the Stella of dean Swift, 
under which name he .always mentioned 
her, was the daughter of Sir William Tem- 
ple's steward, and the concealed, though 
undoubted wife of Swift. Sir William Tem- 
ple bequeathed her in his will a thousand 
pounds, as an acknowicdgmeiii of her 
father's faithful services. She had an ele- 
vated nndei standing, with all the dclicacv 
and softness of her sex^ Her voice, tlioiigh 
sweet in itself, was rendered still more har- 
monious by what she said. Her wit was 
poignant without severity i her fanners 
were humane, polite, easy, and unreserv- 
ed : wherever she came she attracted atten- 
;tion and esteem. She was strictly virtuous, 
sincerely rc]igiou.s, and constant, tliough 
not ostentatious in her devotions^ She had 
great skill in music, and was perfectly well 
versed in all the arts proper to employ a 
lady’s leisure. Her wit was a fund of per- 
petual cheerfulness, and her prudence kept 
that cheerfulness withttt' proper bounds. In 
short, she exactly resembled the description 
Homer has given of Penelope: 

A woman loveliest of the lovely kind. 

In body perfect, and complete in mind. 

This is the character given of Stella by 
those who knew, her he«t. How long she 
remained in fittfl^d after Sir Wuliam 
Temple’s dosll^ w not known; but it ap- 
fmars that iho^ wet marrM to Dr. Swift m 
Ik# ta.Pr. Ashe, then bishop 

. wCmiBer^’ WM she never could prevail 
skltpit nitil Wlheknowledge her openly as 
w Irtr daw which in Ss^ft’s eye 

redirb||kdhe value of such a jeiM, was the 
servile state ojf her fitUior; he was a man of 
probity, bilt pe was only the steward of Sir 
William Temj^.^ Heiwe Dr. Swiftand Mrs. 
Johnson preaepi^tbe Muue wtaimer of llfe^ 
after marriafo^aa before it They lived in 
separate houseti he remainiiig at the dean- 
.ery, she in lodgings at a distance from 
liim, and on the of^ side of tho 
Nothing appeiired in their behaviour tneoA- 
;#iste&t with decorunif or beyond the Uiittt 
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of Platonic love. They conversed Ith# 
friends, but IndiisIrkNisly took care to mm> 
mon witneisos of their conversation; a 
to which th^ idherddso itri€tty,,that it 
would be dimeoil to prove that they had 
ever been together w^itlioot » third person. 
A conduct so unnatlliol gave soom for 
various commenU aw|L reieettons 4 but 
however unaccouqCablo lllrfonfUieuitioii of 
the marriage rites moy appear to the 
world, it certainly did not arise feMaeoy 
consciousness of too near a consaMOhutp 
between them, though the ffcMaol voioe 
of fame was willing to make tneioiMl||MNilO 
natural children of 8 ir William Toi|g|Spli| 
this could not be true. Sir WUtiiSiwphg 
employed as a minister abroad from th# 
year 1665 to 1610, so that Swift’s mother^ 
who ncicr crossed the sea, except from 
England to Ireland, was out of ali posuk 
bility of a personal correspondence with 
him, for two Years before his birth. It may 
be imagined that a womim of Stella’s delicacy 
must repine at such a situation. The out- 
ward honours she received are frequently 
bestowed on a mistress: though a wife, she 
was not acknowledged in that character, 
and though strictly virtuous, was obliged 
to submit to all tlie appearances of vice, 
except in the presence of those few witnesaeil 
of the cautious manner in which she lived 
with her husband. Hence inward anxiety 
disturbed by degrees the calmness of her 
mind, and Ine strength of her body. She 
began to decline in her health in tiie year 
1724, and from the first symptoms of decay, 
rather hastened than shrunk back in the 
descent; tacitly^ pleased to find her foot- 
steps tending to that place where they nei* 
ther marry, nor are given in marriage. 
She died about the end of January llfitr ^ 
1728, absolutely destroyed by the peculiar* 
rity of her fate ; a fate which perhaps she 
could not have endured by an alliance with 
any other man upon earth. 

JOHNSON 1 A, in botany. See CaaMr 
eiiipx. 

JOIGNY, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Yonne. Its red wines, though 
not of the first quality^ have a great oc- 
roand. Lat. 48. 0 . N. Lon, 3, Sfi. fi. 

To JOIN. V. n. French.) 1. To 

add one to another' im eqntiguity (Ifoiakl. 
9. To couple; to comhw iloeke). 3. To 
unite in league or macri^e (Drydrn). 4. 
To dash together 1 to collide ; to encounter 
{KnoUeo). h-.T# associate {Ms). 6 . To 
unite in one likt ^Drgden). 7. To unite in 
concord <CbnMUai|«)* 8 - To act in con- 
cert with (Dt^ufon). 

n JOIN. fi. n. I. To grow to; to adhere ; 
to bo.coMtiiilwat i. To clow; to 

ctadi iSMktftm). 9. To omto wito » 
env other league (o»ro), 4 
T, AiUtfiderate 

JO'Iianib*. (from join.) Coiyw^^ 
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OiieiAoletrali 
it to mkn iiUmsUt of wood 
(irotfonV 

JOtflMR.Y> llteart of worU^ iiiwood» 
wr wf iMiog Tiriouf piocoi of llmbor togo- 
thor* ItncaJlod bytheFmidl meiiiilseno^ 
** ima}] work/’ to dilthiguifh it from car* 
tabtry, which 19 eaipk>yed idiout large and 
IM cilriottii work*. ^ 

JOINT, r. ifvifiturif, French.) 1 . Articu- 
lation of linhv I jnnetaro of moveahlebonef< 
in malinnl bodiea (Tmpie). 9 . Hinge 1 
Junetntwi which admit motion of the parts 
9. (In joinery.) Straight lines, in 
joinerf*iiiiguaffe, are called a that is, 
two pieees of wood are shot or planed 
(JIfojmil). 4. A knot or commissure in a 
pliAt. 5. One of the limbs of an animal cut 
«p hy IhO butcher (.Swift). 6 . Out 0/ Joint. 
kumated I slipped fi'om the socket, orcorres- 
pOiMleUt part where it naturally moves 
{JfferhiBrt). 7. Out ^ Joint. Thrown into 
eonfnsioii and disorder ; confused (Skflks.) 

Joint. Artieulus. In botany, according 
to Limie) that part of a culm which lies 
TOtwedn two knots. See Intkrnomom. 

. JOINTS, in masonry, the separations 
between the stoners, filled witli mortar, or 
eement. Joints, in carpentiy. See Car* 
eUWtiiY, Dovetail, Mortise, &r, 

JOIN T. a. 1 . Shared among many (Shales.) 
t. United in the same possession (Donne). 
f. CombiUtodi acting together in consort 
iMdUon). 

To JOINTS V. 0 . (from the noun.) 1 . To 
Ibrm in artieulations (Da,o). i?. To form 
many parts into one (Dr^den). 3. To join 
l^ether in eonfedcrac) (Shabs.) 4. To du- 
vide a jointf to cut or quarter into joints 


JD'INl'SD. a. (from Joint.) Full of joints, 
Imots, or commissuros (Dilips). 

JotNTNO. lu botany articutatus. Applied 
to the root, in Lathrsfta, Oxalis, Mariynia, 
Dentariar->to the stem or culm, in corn and 
erasiei — ^to the leaves, when one leaflet 
grows from the top of another, to the 
Spike, peduncle, petiole, capsule, siliqiie and 
kgumo. 

JO INTER, s. (from jotni.) A sort of piano 
(JViMrafi). 

JOINTI«T. tti, (fromjfotW.) 1* To^etheri 
h^ikpnralmy (ffoBifter). 8. In a stale of union 
or eo^pOiWtion (Dradm). 

J<!flNTJIE5S s. (from joiutoro.) One who 
kjdMiahiy thing in jointure h&hn hsprnre). , 

JOINTSTOOL. «. Oohi^^d moL) A 
ldiM» iiade wot merdy by ^riion of the 
ftoi, tat by iwaoiting one pgrt in another 

^^Tbuthnoi)m 

MWrtWM: ^ drbimre, French.) JSrtoie 
fttRed on a tarriage to he mdoyoi 

after tar liwiliiwrt C^ 

^ Jimirnim m in Frawoo, 

taU4i. 

JOISTS, sw ^ ttatar 

tan ita enminefti « 
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which the boards of the floor ate laid^ Hiey 
are of various kinds « as 1 . foatfion iefstt, 
those which are firained level or Jluih with 
the upper turikee of the girders, but are 
seldom of equal depth. 8. Trimming JoUH^ 
tho<.c which are framed into two other joists, 
that other Joists may be framed into them, 
where the opening is made for a staircase, 
or a chimney. S. Binary joists.^ those which 
are laid across from girder to girder, and 
about three or four inches lower than thtir 
upper surface, in order that other joists, 
called 4. Bridging joists^ may be laid over 
them parallel to the girders. 5. Ceiling joisu^ 
are tenoned into the binding of joists, and 
are generally made slender, having but 
little weight to support. The best rmative 
dimensions of common joists of fir timber, 
are contained in the following table. 


Length, 

Breadth. 

Height. 

6/* 

2 i 

8 i 

8 

2*5 

8*8 

9 


8* 

10 

3- 

8*4 

n 

3-5 

81 

12 

4* 

■ 8 


To JOIST, V. a. (from the nouu.) To fit in 
the smaller beams of a flooring. 

JOKE, s, (jot «s, Latin.) A jest ; something 
not serious (fVatts). 1 

To JOKE V. n. (joeor^ Latin.) To jest; to 
be merry in words and actions (Gap). 

JOKER, s. (from Jo/fc.) A jester; a merry 
fellow (Dennis). 

lOLAlA, a festival at Thebes, the same as 
that called Heraclela. It instituted in 
honour of Hercuta and bisIMnd lolas, who 
assisted him in conquering the Hydra, It 
continued during several days,' on the first 
of which were offered solemn sacrifices. 
The next day horse-races and athletic exer- 
etses were exhibited. The following day 
was set apart for wrestling 1 the victors were 
crowned with garlands of myrtle generally 
used at funerm ^^tenmities, Tl^ were 
sometimes rewarded with tripodj^ of hrass-i 
ioi«at or loLAui^ in fabulous history » a sen 
of iphiclus king of Ttass^, who assisted 
Hercules in conquering the H/dra, indbuiWt 
with a bit iron the plaee where the headi 
had been cut off, to pveviMldta growth of 
others. Be was restored to jhli vouthand 
Vtgottf Jiy Hebe» ut the veqnevt ofhis friend 
Horeoles. Some Hum afteirwiards lolas as- 
sisted the HBRAcienji wainst Burysthens, 
wnA klRed the tyrant widk\ls owm Jmnd. Ae» 
wordls^ te FJutwreh, iolai had nmonoii^ 
in tasotsa and Hiodw^ wham foyers used tp 
gn wd^bM iheiUfdMirby tbosDOst soknin 
wHta of idta^ JooMdarte the 
sacred to love end friendship, dccontaf 
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U!^ Diod«r;a9 and Pauisaniaft, lolgs di«d and 
wai buried in Sardinia. 

JOLE, 8 » (fuett/a, French; cynl, Saxon.) 

1 . The face or cheek {Cpllier)* ft# The head 
of a fifth (Pap<t). 

7e JOLL. ft. a. (froin>//, the head.) To 
beat tiie head ai^ainst any tbinf^i to cloah 
with vioienre (Shakspeare. L^Estranf'e)* 
JOXJJLY. ad, (from,/ 0 %.) In a dirpoti- 
iioA to noisy mirth (Dr^deu), 

JO'LLIMKNT. s. (fromjW^ir.) Mirth ; met* 
riment; gH>cly; obsolete (^pen$er). * 
JO'J.L4NE>S.'i s. {fromjol/v,) I. Gayely; 
JOXLITY. / elevation ot spirit(.S'Mhie;y). 

2. Merriment; festivity (Jddiuon), 

JOLLY, a. (j^lu Fr.) 1. Gay; merry; 

airy; cheerful {Prior), 2. Flump; Itke one 
in hi^^h health (South), 

To JOLT. V, n. To shake as a carriage. on 
rough ground (Ywj/V). 

To JOLT. V, a. To shake one as a carriage 
does. 


“ J ON ,• 

Jonas (dmagrimus), a learned Icelas^Sf^ 
acquired great reputatioii by his skill intiiP ' 
sciences) and particularly ia astronomy . Ho 
was the coad]ntor*to K^ttAddhran deThorlacv 
bisliop of Hola» tft Icebwid* U« reduied that 
hishopriC) after the death of Goodebtani 
and died 1040. He wrote seterat works; 
tlic principal of which are* fdem vara 
Irakis, and his history and description of Ice* 
land. 

JONF.QTJETIA. In botany a genus ofthe 
class decandria, order pentagynia# Calyx 
five*leaved ; petals five ; capsule five-graiaed|i 
one-cellcd, nve^valved, five-seeded; sdeds 
coated. One species only: a Guiana tree 
with unevenly pinate leaves; oblong) point* 
ed) entire veined) glabrous IcaiieU ; terminal) 
panicled fiowers. 

JONES (Inigo), a famous architect) was 
born in London ^out 1572. He was bred a 
joiner, but his skill in drawing recommended 
him to the notice of the earl of Pembroke: 


JOLT. 9, Shock ; violent agitation (Swift), 

JO'LTHEAD. «. A great head; adoU; a 
blockhead (f7rcw). 

ION, in fabulous history, a son of Xuthus 
and Creusa, daughter ot Erectheus, who 
married Helice, the daughter of Selinus king 
of ihgiale. He succeeded to the throne of 
his father iu-law ; and built a city, which 
be called Helicc, on account of his wife. 
His subjects from him received the name of 
ionians, and the country that of Ionia. See 
Ionia. 

Ion, a tragic poet of f hios^ who fiourished 
about the Sl^d Olympiad. Hts tragedies were 
represented at Athens, where they met with 
universal applause. He is mentioned and 
greatly recommended by Aristophanes and 
Athenipus, &c. ^ 

IONA. See Icoi.M KILL. 

JONAH, or Fropkeep qf Jonah, a canoni- 
cal book of the Old Testament ; in which it 
is related, tlidPkoiiah (about 771 B. C.) was 
ordered to go and prophesy the destruction 
of the Ninevites, on account of their wick- 
edness. Blit the prophet, instead of obeying 
the divine command, embarked for Tarshish ; 


he sent him to Italy, where he acquired a 
complete knowledge of architecture. James 
I. made him surveyor general of his workS) 
which oihcc he discharged with great fidelity* 
He continued in the same post under Charles 
1. and had tlie same superintendence of t^ 
building of Si. PauFs Cathedral; and the 
management of the masques and interludes 
for the entertainment of tlie court. This 
brought him into a squabble with Ben Jon* 
son his coadjutor, who ridiculed him tn his 
comedy of Bartholomew-fair under the name 
of Lantern Leatheriiead. He siiflfered con- 
siderably during the time of Cromwell. 
Grief', misfortunes, and age, brought htm 
to his grave in July 1651. In 1655 appeaiwd 
his Discourse on Stonehenge, in which he 
attempts to prove it a Roman temple, fks 
an architect Inigo generally, biitnotalwIVS) 
shines to great advantage. Ue designed tae 
palace ot Whitehall and the Baiiqaettiag- 
iiouse, the church and piazza of Covent- 
gardeii, Coleshill in Berkshire, Cobham-hsM 
m Kent, and various other buildings public 
and private. The principle of his detigns 
were published in folio, in 1721, and some 


when, a tempest arhing the mariners threw in 1744. 

him into the seat Im was swallowed by a JONES (William), an eminent mathema- 
gremtdUhi and* after being three days and tician,wasborninthe isleof Anglesea,inl675. 
lights ii^, was c^H upon tlie land. He settled in London as a sehoolmaider, and 
sensible of his past danger had the honour of instm^tng lord Maedes- 
dehuerance, he betook hint- field's son in the mathematics, which pro* 
wJlfniey aidl embassy to which he cured him the place of secretary to that no* 
WSW4||i|^lMod arrivit^ at Nineveh, the hlemaa, and post of deputy-teller of the 

aietvApoi^ of ^sst^.. he,* according to his excii^uer. H#' lived on terms of the great- 
commission, beNtif Ibid open their sins and est inliaiaey with air Isaac Newton, and 
mtscsarrtagOH and jprodaimed their sudden other great itaMlheniaj^taiis; and was chosen 
overthrows nboii which Ike whole city, by a feUow of Ike Eoyal Society. He died in 
prayer and fiullbg^^aiidnofoedy repentance, ^alBnnnt oitcuinslaBees in 1749. He pub* 
happily mveried^ tkn dit^ine vengeance, and Esbed; h dimofipeiidiam of the Art of Na- 
eso4>ed the threatened tnin# Jonah upon vtgalioil) fro. 1762 ; 2. Synepsis Palma* 
ihiS) feafiBg to pma for n fabewropket, re- riomm MMkesoos, or a new lotroditaioii to 
to^tnahmnlfoiandbtanciAniiithecitoi tto IMfeeinnlies, 8vo. 1706; 3. Sptmeal 
wkefn God, by a mittoln, e mnl hac e nded to pafunk in Gia Phil. Trans. 4. Aft el«!gilit 
show him toe imttbidnihliwniiw 4rf hi# db* anal^ nf oeoernl of Newton*a|n|nM an- 
mvML toito pw^y**”^***^^ But* 
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iimesi tt biifenHitias; eum Snumeratione 
I<in«artilii'Tirtii Ordioifi. 

Ill lit itose works of Mr. Jones, a re* 
otaAslile neatness, brevity, and aecnracv, 
every where prevails. He seemed to delight 
4a a very short and eomprehensive mode of 
Expression and arrangement; insomuch 
^ai sometimes what he has contrived to ex- 
f>res« in two or three pa^s, would ocoupy 
a little volume in the ordinary style of writ- 

iiig. 

JONES (Sir William), a celebrated Eng- 
lish writer, and judge in India, was the son 
of the 'preceding, and born in September 
1746. He received his education at Harrow 
school, from whence he removed to Univer- 
sity college, Oxford, and about 1760 made 
the tour of France. * The year following he 
translated the history of Nadir Shah, 
a Persian MS. into French at the request of 
the king of Denmark, but received no other 
return than the honour of being chosen a 
member of the royal society of Copenhagen. 
The year following he published his gram- 
mar of the Persian language, and also Dis- 
sertation sur la Litterature Orientale, 8vo. 
which was followed by Lettre a Mens. A— — 
din P*— , dans laquelle est comprts l*Ex- 
amin de sa Traduction des Libres attribues 
a Zoroasire, in which he vindicated the uni- 


is to the shame of scepticism (as one of hi# 
biographers well obser\e8), to the encou* 
ragement of hope, and to the honour of 
genius, that this great man was a sincere be* 
liever in the doctrines of Christianity, and 
that he was found dead in his closet in the 
attitude of addressing his prayer to God.'* 
We shall give his character as *ii was drawn 
by Mir John Shore, baronet (now lord Teign- 
mouth) in a discourse delivered at a meeting 
of the Asiatic Society, held on the 22d of 
May 1794. 

His capacity for the acquisition of lan- 
guages has never been excelled. In Greek 
and Roman literature, his early proiiciency 
was the subject of admiration and applause; 
and knowledge of whatever nature, once ob- 
tained by him, was ever afterwards progres- 
sive. The more elegant dialects of modern 
Europe, the French, the Spanish, and Italian, 
he spoke and wrote with the greatest fluency 
and precision; and the German and Portu. 
guesc were familiar to him. At an early pe- 
riod of life his application to Oriental litcru 
ture commenced; he studied the Hebrew 
with case and success: and many of the 
most learned Asiatics have the candour to 
avow, that his knowledge of Arabic and Per- 
sian was as accurate and extensive as their 
own; he was also conversant in the Turkish 


versity of Oxford from the attack of an ar- 
rogant Frenchman. In 177S, having taken 
iiis degree of M. A. he resolved on making 
the law his profession, and accordinglv ap- 
plied to that study with great assiaiiity. 
Moon after his being calleato the bar, he 
was appointed commissioner of bankrupts, 
but dm not obtain much practice in the 
courts. In 1779 he published The speeches 
of Isacus, in causes concerning the law of suc- 
cession to property at Athens, with a pre- 
fatory discourse, &c. 4to. The shameful 
riots in London in 1780 occasioned him to 
write a piece, entitled. An Inquiry into the 
Legal Mode of suppressing Riots; with a 
^ Constitutional Plan of future Defence. Nhxt 
yeur he printed an essay on the Law of Bail- 
ments, 8vo» a treatise which did great ho- 
nour to his legal abilities. About this time 
we find him engaged in politics, and a zea- 
lous member oT Sic constitutional society, 
in 1788 he was appointed judge of the su- 
tttmiie court of Bengal, on which occasion 
ne* received.* the honour of knighthood. 
Dutittg his voyage to the Bast Indies he 
plamm the scheme of a society whlc|i was 
af^rtrards established at Calcutta, and' of 
wbibh sir WiBiam became the active presi- 
dent. Several volames of their transactioas 
have been published, and the Asiatic Society 
promise iimnMiO benefits to the world of 
science and IHoioliire. Sir William^a con* 
duct as a Judfco was most exemplary, and 
his literary eUertStna continued init^t%- 
aMe. He diedlo india in 1704. His worms 
were coHoObad 84^ Pdldishe^ in 6 vols. 4to« 
MOO, by his widow, aip damgbter of Mm 
la^ Dr* Shtii^it Ifiiho^ SL 4 m^ ^ 


idiom, and the Chinese had even attracted 
his notice so far as to induce him to learn the 
radical characters of that language, with a 
view perhaps to farther improveraenis. It 
was to be expected, aftei his arrival in Indie, 
that he would eagerly embrace the op|.or- 
tunity of making himself master of the San- 
scrit; and the most enlightened professors 
of the doctrines of Brahma confess with 
pride, delight, and surprize, that his know- 
ledge of their sacred dialect was most criti- 
cally correct and profound..' The Pandits 
who were in the habit of attending him, 
could not after his death, suppress their 
tears for his loss, nor find terms to express 
their admiration at the wonderful progress 
he had made in their sciences. 

“ Before the expiration of his twenty-se- 
cond year, he had completed his Commen- 
taries on the Poetry of the Asiatics, although 
a considerable time afterwards elapsed before 
their publication t and this work, if no other 
monument of his IMiours existed, would at 
onee furnish proofs Of his ^oiifummate riEill 
in the OrientM dialects, of his proficiency {n 
those of Home and Greece, df taste and orn- 
dition far beyond his years, and of talents 
and application without oxompie. 

Rut the Judgment of Sit* Wittimm Jones 
was too discerning to eonsl^ hmupiim in 


of a mm linguist. I&iiwle4(» and tmth 
were Mm objects of a)14is stodlei, and bts 
ae^itton to he oasiM to mankind t with 
ll^wiews he extmubd his rosenrehes to all 
liheiiiffei. natiom- oadtittos. 

Ae aotive* tk«t tadmedcbiik 





to propose to the goveromeiit of India* wiiat 
ke juiitly donomioated a work of nationai 
utility and importance* the compilation of a 
copious Digest of Hindu and Mahomedan 
Law, from Sanscrit and Arabic originals, 
with an otter of his services to snpermtend 
the compilation, and with a promise to 
translate it. He had foreseen, previous to 
his departure from Europe, that without 
the aid of such a work, the wise and bene- 
volent inteutions of the legislature of Great 
Britain, in leaving to a certain extent the 
natives of these provinces in possession of 
their own laws, could not be completely ful- 
hlled; and his experience, after a short resi^ 
dciicc ill India, confirmed what his sagacity 
had anticipate, that without principles to 
refer to, in a language familiar to the judges 
of the courts, adjudications amongst the na- 
tives must too often be subject to an uncer- 
tain and erroneous exposition, or wilful mis- 
interpretation of their laws. 

** To the superintendance of this work, 
which was immediately undertaken at his 
suggestion, he assiduously devoted those 
hours which he could spare from his profes- 
sional duties^ After tracing the plan of the 
Digest;, he prescribed its arrangement and 
mode' of execution, and selected from the 
most learned Hindus and Mahomedans fit 
persons for the task of compiling its flattered 
bv his attention, and encouraged by his ap- 
plause, the Pendits proseculea their labours 
with cheerful zeal to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. The Molavees have also nearly finished 
their portion of the work ; but we must ever 
regret, that the promised translation, as 
well as the meditated preliminary disserta- 
tion, have been frustrated by that decree, 
which so often intercepts the performance 
of human purposes. 

** During the course of 'this compilation, 
and as auxiliary to it, he was led to study 
the works of Menu, reputed by the Hindus 
to be the oldest and holiest of legislators $ 
and finding them to comprise a system of re- 
ligious and civil duties, and of law^ln all its 
branches, so comprehensive and minutely 
exact, that it might be considered as the ln« 
stitutes of Hindu Law, he presented a trans- 
lation of them te the government of Bengal. 
During Hm mMW period, deeming no labour 
excmbim or^tufierflttout that tended in any 
be the welfare or happiness 

of ntaaklnd, he gave4he public an English 
veriddn nf the Arabic Text of the Sirajiah or 
Mahomedan Law.of inheritance, with a Com- 
mentary. He had elreody (as has been ob- 
served) published in England a translation of 
a tract on tho same suQoct by another Ma- 
homedan lawyer, . contaiiiittg, as his own 
wurds express, Uvely^alld elegant Epi- 

tome of the Law of lahentaaee of mUI.* 

<< Besides these )iearjiod a|id, important 
workij he had laid a pl^ (at agiirtred from 
a paper found after ait dealii» mititled J)ef 
for inveftkattog llte hiitorv 
other sateirestiDg subjects rsJating to India, 


Arabia, Pcn^, Chine, Tartary, and 

eastern world in general* * Wc have 

- 



enumerated attainmcttte and iforks 
from their diveiiitj and egteni, seem 
beyond the capacity of the most enlarged 
minds; but the oataloguo.may yet be aug- 
mented. To a proficiency in file languages 
of Greece, Home, and Asia, he added the 
knowledge of the philosophy of those coun- 
tries, and of every thing curious and valua- 
ble that had been taught in them. The doc- 
trines of the Academy, the Lyceum; or the 
Portico, were not more familiar to him than 
the tenets of the Vedas, the nijsticism of the 
Susis, or the religion of the ancient Per^ 
sians; and whilst, with a kindred genius, ho 
pursued with nature the heroic, lyric, or 
moral compositions of the most renowned 
poets of Greece, Rome, and Asia, he could 
turn with equal delight and knowledge to 
the sublime imeculations or matliematical 
calculations of Barrow and Newton. With 
them also be professed his conviction of the 
truth of the Cnrisiian religion ; and he justly 
deemed it no inconsiderable advantage, that 
his researches had corroborated the multi- 
plied evidence of Revelation, by confirming 
the Mosaic account of the primitive world,** 

There were, in truth, few sciences in 
which he had not acquired considerable pro- 
ficiency ; in most, his knowledge was pro- 
found. The theory of music was familiar to 
him I nor had he neglected to make himself 
acquainted with the interesting discoveries 
lately made in chemistry ; and 1 have 
heard him (says Lord Teignmouth) assert, 
that his admiration of the structure of the 
human frame had induced him to attend for 
a season to a course of anatomical lectures, 
delivered by his friend, the celebrated 
Hunter.*’ 

His last and favourite pursuit was the 
study of botany, which he originally began 
under the continement of a severe and lin- 
gering disorder, which with most minds 
would have prtn ed a disqualification ftoui 
any application. It constituted the prin- 
cipal amusement of his leisure hours. 

Lord Teignmouth, addrcssiim himself to 
the Asiatic Society, says, Or the private 
and social virtues of our lamented president, 
our hearts are the best records. To you 
who knew him, it cannot be necessary for 
me to expatiateon the independence of his in- 
tegrity, his humanity, probity, or benevo- 
lence, which every hyiiig creature partici- 
pated; 6n the aBTability of his conversation 
and manners, of bifl( modest, unassumiog de- 
portment; nor need 1 remark, tliat he was 
totally free from jM^ntry, as well as from 
arrogance and teO^ufficiency, which some- 
times aceoBijpany and disgrace the greatest 
abilities* {Ihs presence was the delight of 
every sociciy^ Which his conversation ^ 
hilaratodr im improved; and the pubiie 
have to lament the loss of hk ta- 

’ ‘ * hffitici,l|itthatofhiscxaiWle.^^ 

guiar aMKcs, worth, utf excel- 
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lence dftlni great man, will, we trust, be an 
amfile ^obigjr for our dwelling thus long and 
mmlOT upon his character and attakniente. 

lOItli SiA. In botany a genus of tte class 
heptandhria, order monogynia. Cidysc two- 
leaved i corol funnel-form, with a Heshy, 
dosed and f^-cleft border | nectary 
a ring inaed|d in mt throat of the tube of 
the corol, iid bearin^^ the stamens i germ 
nedicelied i legume similar-ohapedi from 
four to eight-seeded. One species ody ; an 
OEMt Indian tree with alternate, unequally 
pinato leaves; leaflets four or six pair, ob- 
long-lanceolate; orange flowers in i^illary 
and terminal cymes, 

IONIA, a country of Asia Minor, bounded 
ontheN.by A£oUa, on the W. by the iBgcan 
and Icarian seas, on the south by Caria, and 
on the east by Lydia and part of Caria. It 
was founded bjr colonics from Greece, and 
particularly Attica, by the lonians or sub- 
jects of loo, Ionia was divided into 1 small 
states, which formed a celebrated confede- 
racy, often mentioned b^ the ancients. These 
testates were Priene, Miletus, Colophon^ Cla- 
zomenie, Ephesus, Lebedos, Teos, Phoesa, 
Eirythric, Smyrna, and the capitals of t^amos 
ana Chios. The inhabitants of Ionia built a 
temple which they called Pan Ionium, from 
the concourse of people that flocked there 
from every part of Ionia. After they had 
enjoyed for some time their freedom and in- 
dependence, they were made a tributary to 
the power of Lydia by Crmsus. 

lUNIAN Mode, in music, bee Mode* 

JONIC OjtoEE. See AacaiTEcTURE. 

Ionic Dialeety in grammar, a manner of 
speaking peculiar to the people of Ionia. 

Ionic was the first oftne ancient sects 
of philosophers ; the others were the Italic 
andhleatic. The founder of this sect was 
Thales, who, being a native of Miletus in 
Ionia, occasioned Ins followers to assume the 
appellation of Ionic; Tfaides was succeeded 
by Anaximander, and he by Anaximenes, 
both of Miletus; Anaxagoras Clazomenius 
succeeded them, and removed his school 
from Asia to Athens, where Socrates was his 
Bipolar. It was the distinguishing tenet of 
this sect, that water was tiic principle of all 
natural things. 

IONIUM Mare, a part of the Mediter- 
Msean sea, at the bottom of the Adriatic. 
It Ites ^tw*een Sicily and Greece. It is said 
to ImvO received its naire from lo, who 
owam across It, after she had heen metamor- 
phosed into a heifer. 

JONKlOPlNOt a town of Sweden, in the 
province of flioaitmd, tltaated near the Wet- 
- , ' two fauxbourgs, three 

_ j and a manufacture Of 
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was a clergvaifcanddied about a mtmth 
before the biraTof our poet, wl0rectftved 
his education at Westminster school, but hid 
mother marrying a briektayer, compelled 
him to work at the same ousiness. This 
proving very disagreeable to him, he en- 
tered fox a soldier, and wont to the Nether- 
lands, where he distinguished himself by his 
valour. On his return home he went to St. 
John's college, Cambridge, but did not re- 
main there long, owing to his extreme po- 
verty. He then turned his attention to the 
stage, and became both player and dramatic 
writer, but his success in both capacities 
was alike indifferent till Shakspeare gave 
him his assistance. His first printed play 
was the comedy, entitled, Every Man in his 
Humour, after which be produced a new 
piece annually for seyeral years. He en- 
gaged with Chapman and Marston in writing 
a comedy called, Eastward Hoe, which being 
construed into a satire on the Scotch nation, 
had like to have bi ought the authors into 
the star chamber and the pillory. At the 
accession of James I . Jonson had the honour 
of preparing the device for the entertain- 
ment of the king, on his passage from the 
Tower toWesmmster-abbey. He continued 
to have the management of all the masques 
and public shews during that reign, and 
also m that of Charles I. In 1619 he was 
honoured with the degree of M.A. by the 
university of Oxford, and in 1621 he was ap- 

g oinied poeL-laiircat on the death of Samuel 
Daniel. The salary was then but 100 marks 
per annum, but iu 16S0 Jonson, by a peti- 
tion, got it raised to 1 OOl. NoOwithstanding 
this allowance, and the profits of his per- 
formances he continued poor, and some- 
times was in very distressed circumstances, 
from which he was often relieved by the 
bounty the king. He died in 1637, and 
was buried Ih Westmidister-abbey : on his 
grave-stone is the following inscription ; 

O ' Rare Ben Jonson ! 

* 

His works, consisting of plays, poems, and 
some pieces in prose, were published in 
1756, in 7 vols. 8vo. under the care of Mr. 
Whalley. 

JONTHUS. (from the violet and a 
flower.) In medicine a hard pimple in the 
ftuee, of a violet eolour, frequent a^iout the 
1 ^ of puberty. 

JGPiHAN, among the atteienls, anmBck- 
matioii used on account of a victory, or 
some prosperous event. 

JOPPA, a sea-piort town in Pialestine) 
ing totttii of Cmtarea; and nncieotly m 
Ditiy port to Jfertisaletti, whence all w ma^ 
torSfus sent from TyiO ^wardsthe hullding 

Of rKMfnmnrs xemwo wofo wrofijiw mvaev 

Rififidtoittve 

Ja^MA;iNRMVoi« Itim to IwTe 
ld(e» S. mukrn m^, moriM 

ItU 
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BOW called j 4^, soine«)w||||cer to ill firil 
appellation. ‘ -I 

JORDAN', a tiftet of Fd^ftinO, whirh 
rises in Mount Libanui, and mas from N. 
to S. ibrming two lakes, the one formerly 
called the Sea of OalUee, or lake of Tiherias, 
and the other, the Dead Sea. 

JOUDANO (Luca), a famous Italian 

1 >amter, was bom at Naples in 1633, and 
earnt the rudiments of hts art from his fa- 
ther, after which he went to Rome, where he 
studied the manner of Pietro da Cortona, 
but applied himself chiefly to the woiks of 
Paul Veronese. In 1602 the king of Spain 
employed him to paint the Etcurial. Ho 
here executed several great works, and then 
returned to Naples, lie painted with great 
facility, and acquired considerable wealth. 
He died in 1706. ‘ 

JO'RDEN. t. (sop, siereuB, and oen, reeep* 
tacufum,) A pot (Pope). 

JORTIN (John), a very learned and in- 
genious English clergyman, was born in 
Huntingdonshire about the year 1701. Hav- 
ing some private fortune of his own, and 
being of a peculiar disposition that could 
not solicit promotion, he remained long 
without preferment. In 1738, lord Win- 
chester gave him the living of Eastwell in 
Kent; but the place not agreeing with his 
health, he soon resigned it. Archbishop 
Herring, who had a great value for him, 
about the year 1761 presented him to the 
living of St. Dunstan’s in the East^ and 
bishop Osbiddiston in 1762 gave him that of 
Kensington, with a prebend in St. PauPs 
cathedral, and made him archdeacon of 
London. His temper, as well as his aspect, 
was rather morose and saturnine ; but in 
company that he liked, he was at all times 
facetious, yet still wi^ a mixture of sal cen- 
sura suptrtorum. His sermons wete sensi- 
ble and argumentative; and would have 
made more impression on his hearers, had 
he been more attentive to the' advantages 
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then made^him pri|ite*>miiiister, and 
wisdom he not only sttppried %ypt 
com in a time ef Huniiie, but sold that eomu 
modity to the peHqple of olber coustriet. 
Among those ii4kovinmie tbither to fuf chase 
corn were his brethfen, wboWy OAir some 
interesting scenes, JosM dt srtftl w f e d him^' 
Mdf, and then sent for uPfatlibjM all his 
relations to come to Egyjrt, wbmbo assign- 
ed them the province of GdIdleA for tksir 
residence. Joseph married a daughter of 
the priest of On, by whom he had two sons* 
Ephraim and Manasseh, who beoamo^UlO 
heads of two tribes. He died B. C. 1636| af* 
ter governing Egypt 80 years. 

JOSEPH C8, the ceiobraled historian of 
the Jews, was of noble birth ; by his fa^str 
MatUthias, descended from the high-priestf*'^ 
and by his mother of the blood-royal of the 
Maccabeest he was horn A. D. S7f under 
Caligula, and lived under Domitian. At IS 
years of age, he betook himself to the seel 
of the Essenes, and then to the PhariMei i 
and having been successful in a Journey to 
Rome, upon his return to Jujsen he was 
made captain-general of the GallilMiit* 
Being taken prisoner by Vespasian, he fore* 
told his coming to the empire, and his own 
deliverance by his means.# He accompanied 
Titus at the siege of Jerusalem, and wrote 
his ** Wars of tlie Jews,** which Titus or- 
dered to be put In the public library. He 
afterwards lived at Rome, where he enjoy* 
ed the privileges of a Roman citieen, and 
where the emperors loaded him wilhfavours, 
and granted him large pensions. Besides 
the above work, he wrote, 1 . Twenty books 
of Jewish antiquities, whidh he flnisoed un- 
der Domitian. 2. Two books against Apion. 
3. An elegant discourse on the martyrdomi 
of the Maccabees. 4 . His own life. Theso 
works are excellently wrilteu in Greek. 

JOSHUA, a canonieal bpek of tlie Old 
Testament, containing a history of the wars 
and tiansactious of the person whose name 

at laAikMa 1.. J* * Is. 


peareiT to greater advaoti^e as h writer. 
His remarks on ecclesiastical history, his 
six dissertations, his life of Erasmus, and his 
sermons, were extremely well received by 
the public, and have undergone several edi- 
liqns, JRe diod in the year 1770. 

son of Jacob and Rachel, 
wnaliie'favottrite of his father, onwhkh ae- 
eot^ hTs brethren hated him, and sold him 
to soma Midianites, who carried him into 
Egypt, where hoiteadsiposed of to POtiphar, 
alord of the court. Uts master plac^ an 
implicit eonfldeoce ifshlasY and hia, mistress 
having conceivadapicioii for hiin, tesqited 
him to commit adnitey* vrUeh ho tpmUi. 
Enraged at this treates^ ahe chaiv ed him 
with having endeanasured^ to violate her 
chastity, in c om oqu i aao 4^ lohjoh ho oms 
thrown into prison, bak waadolifoisod from 
thottGe owing to hic^shill to ^cj^^Mninr « 
mysterious dram tf Rhaaioh.^ IShd luflC 


three partis the first of which is a history 
of the conquest of the land of Ganaiuif the 
second, which begins at the twelfth chapter, 
is a description of that country*, and the di- 
vision of it among the trihos» and the third, 
comprtoHl in toe two last chapters, contaiiis 
^rmwal of the covenant he caused the 
Israelites to atoke, and the death of their 
victorious leader and governor. The whole 
co«ipMlieii4t a tern of n, or, aocordiog to 
ethera , of SI TtBn. 

r« JO'STI)|. «.«. (jMu$er, French.) To 

jnetlot to imii 

JOT, f> (fSwmt) A point , a tittle ( Uie 

JOTiAk Ft.) J. Vnder the 

wiu«li«e #r Jhifitwr IBr&ttn). S. Oa, ) 
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jdVtXKVS Xjmvixu Cliudiun), » Roman 
femfletor, bom in Fannonm, of a noble 
hi 381 a He wa« elected emneror^by 
soldiem after Uie death of Ju- 
lian, but refused ilic dignity became they 
tvere pagans, on which they assured btm 
that they were chjMans, ai^ be accepted 
the crown. He 4kle a dtsadtantageous 
peace with Persia, and shut up the heathen 
temples, and recalled the batiisbed clergy. 
Ho died after reigning seven months, owing 
to the sulTocatiiig vapour of burning char- 
coal which ha;d been placed in his room, 
A. D. 364. 

JOVIUS (Paul), an eminent historian, was 
born at Como In Italy, in 1483, and having 
received an excellent education, went to 
Home, where be wrote his first piece, He 
Plsethus Homanis, which he dedicated to 
caipHnnl Lewis of Bourbon. He received a 
pension ftom Franeis L king of France, who 
* gave him many other marks of 'his esteem. 
Jovius was a most importunate beggar, and 
in his iolicitatiims never indulged much mo- 
desty. Clement VII. gave him the bishopric 
of Nocera, which dignity he by no means 
adorned in his course of life, being much 
given to women, lie died in 155e, and was 
interred at Floroiicc. His greatest work is 
a history of his own time, in folio, 3 vols. 
Strasburgh, 1636. It is written in an ad- 
mirable style, but must be road with cau- 
tion. There was another bishop of the 
tame name in that age, who was a man of 
letters and a poet. 

JO'Ul.^ANC£. s. (reJeuisBunee, Fr.) Jolli- 
ty | merriment I festivity: obsolete. (Spem.) 

JOVRSAL. t. fjottrna/e, Fr.) Daily 5 
quotidiaaiif^outof use. (5ktk.) 

Jo'vaifAL. s. (Jemmeif French.)* 1. A 
diary ; an account Kept of daily transactions 
(^rbmkn&t). 2. Anv paper published daily. 

Jo'vENAL, a day-book, register, or ac- 
count of what passes daily^ 8ee Diaky. In 
iftorchants’ accounts, it denotes a book into 
which every particular article is posted out 
of the waste-book, and made debtor. 

Jo' V BE Ai., in maritime affairs, is a regis- 
ter kept by the pilot, and otlDers, noticing 
every thing that happens to the ship, from 
day to day, and from hour to hour, with re- 
nid to the winds, the rhumbs or' courses, 
3 ie knots or rate of running, the rake, 
fOundittgs, astronomical observations, for 
thO iitltttiles and longitudes, ^c. ; to enable 
them lo a 4 jtt 8 t the reckoning, and determine 
the fdaee where the ship is. 

Jo'u hiTAa Is also' used for the title of §€• 
vcralb«^s whieh come out at stated times; 
and gWe iue«MPSl3^!and abstraets of the new 
books that aid fbbliahe^ with the new im- 
provess^dailfihade in arts andsctences- 
The fim JeMiiid ^ this kind was, the 
Journal dos ficWiaiMi printed at Paiist ^tlle 
design wao aet bMfidbol for the ease of such 
aoufatoo huayyiir^tdo U«y» to mad the eu* 
tire books It seems an eumfc 

Imd way of satiifyUqt.a Ihan^t ^loii^^aad 


becoming learned upon easy terms : and so 
useful has it been found, that it has been ex- 
ecuted in most other countries, though un« 
der a great variety of titles. 

Of this kind are the Acta Eruditorum of 
Leipsic ; the Nouvelles de la Republique des 
icitres of Mr. Bayle, &c.i the Bibliotheque 
Universclle, Choisic, et Ancienne ct Mo- 
dernc, of M. Ic Clerc; the Memoirs de Tre- 
vour, &c. In 1692, Juncker printed in La- 
tin, An Historical Treatise or the Journals 
of the Learned, published in the several 
parts of Europe; and Wolfius, Struviiis, 
Morhoff*, Fabricins, &;c. have done some- 
thing of the same kind. 

The Philosophical Transactions of Lon- 
don; the Memoirs of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences 1 those of the Academy of Belles 
Leitres; the Miscellanea Natu^a^ Curioso- 
rum; the Experiments of the Academy del 
Cimento, the Acta Philo-exolicorum Naturas 
et Artis, which appeared from March 1686 
to April 1687, and which are a history of 
the Academy of Brefsc; the Miscellanea 
Berolinensia, or Memoirs*of the Academy of 
Berlin; the Commentaries of the Academy 
of Peiersburgh ; the Memoirs of the insii- 
itiie at Bologna; the Acta Literaria Snccia* ; 
the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Stockholm, begun in 1740; the Commetitarii 
Societatis Regia: Gottingensis, begun in 
1750, dee. &r. are not so properly Journals, 
though they arc frequently ranked in the 
number. 

Juncker and Wolfius give the honour of 
the first invention of Journals to Photius. 
His Bibliotheca, however, is iifHb altogether 
of the same nature with the modern Jour- 
nals, nor was his design the same. It con- 
sists bf abridgments, and extracts of books 
which he bad read during his embassy in 
Persia; M. Sale first began the Journal dca 

2 avans at Paris, in 1066^' under the mime of 
e Sieur de Hedonville ; but his death soon 
after interrupted the work. The abbe Gal- 
loss then took it up, and he, in the year 
1674, gave way to me abbu de la Roque, 
who continued it nine years, and was suc- 
ceeded by M. Cousin, who carried it on till 
the year 1702, when the abbe Bignon insti* 
tuted a new society, and comm ittM the care 
of continuing tha Journal to them, who 
improved and published it under afiew form. 
This society is still eqptinued,'Biid M. de 
Loyer has JiW the inspection of the Journal, 
which is'no lott|^r the work qf any single 
author, but of a great number. 

The other French Journals are the Me- 
moirs and Conferences of Arts and Sciences, 
by M.^Hemsis, during the yqars 1672, 6673, 
and 1674 ; New Discoveries in all the parts 
of Physic, by M. de Btegny ; the Journal of 
Physic, begun in 1664, and some others, 
^sconkiaued almost as soon as begun. 

Roxier’S Journal ile Physique, bt^gun in 
jily mi; and ebaliaued, tBIiii the year 
were 16 voh. quqrto. 

The ^ouvefies dq la Republique des 
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Ittires, News from the Republic of liit^iters The AcU Uterarlitt MatMiscriptiv 
were begun by M. Bayle in 1684, and earned the Bibliotheca cu^oia;' begun in 1708^ 
on by hun till the year 1687, when M* Bayle and ended in ttOT^ nm the' ^orks of Stiu^ 
being disabled by sickness, his friends, M vius. Messrs.*’'' Ku4ter and ^ke, in 1667^ 
Bernard and M. de la Roque, took them up, began a Bibliotheca, Novorum Librorum, 
and cohtinned them till 1699. After an in- and continued it for Iwu years.^ Since that 
terruption of nine years, M. Bernard resuin- time, there have been Latiislournals » 

ed the work, and continued it till the year such, besides' others, is Cotnittfiilaru de 

1710. The History of the Works of the Rebus in ScienUa Naturalr et Sfedicina 
Learned, by M. Basnage, was begun in the gestis, by M. Ludwig. The Swiss' Jounkali 
year 1686, and ended in 1710. The Univer- ^led Nova Literaria Helvetian, was begud 
sal Historical Library, by M. le-Clerc, was in 1709, by M. Scheuchxer) and the lActa 
continued to the year 1693, and contained Medica Hafnensia, published.by T« Bartho* 
25 volumes. The Bibliotiiequc Choiste of lin, make five volumes from the year 1671 
the same author, began in 1703. The Mer* to 1679. There are two Low Dutch Jour* 
cury of France is one of the most anciemt nals; the one under the title of Bookzal yad^f 
Journals of that country, and is continued Europe $ it was begun at Rotterdam in 
by difierent hands : the Memoirs of a Histo- 1699, by Peter Rabbus ; and continued from^ 
ry of Sciences and Arts,. jusually called Me* 1709 to 1708^ by Sewel Mid Gavern: iho^ 
moires des Trevoux, from the place where ' other was done by a physician, called Kui* 
they are printed, began in 1701. The Es- ter, who began it in 1710. The German 
says of Literature reached but to a twelfth Journals of best note are, the Monathiichen 
volume in 1709, 170.S, and 1704; these only Unterredungen, which continued from 1689 
take notice of ancient authors. The Journal to 1698. The Bibliotheca Curiosa,. begUQ 
Litorairc, b} Father Hugo, began and end* in 1704, and ended in 1707, bdth by M. Ten* 
cd in 1705. At Hamburgh they have made zel. The Magazin d'Hambourg, begun in 
two attempts for a French Journal, but the 1748: the Physicalische Belustigunzen, or 
design failed: an Ephemcrides Sv'avantes has Philosophical Amusements, begun at Berlin 
also*'becn undertaken, but that soon disap- in 1751. The Journal of Hanover begun in 
peared. A Journal des S^'avans,by M. Dar* 1700, and continued for two years by M. 
tis, appeared in 1694, and was droptthe. year Eccard, under the direction of M. Leibnitz, 
following. That of M. Chau v in, begun at and afterwards carried on by others. The 
Berlin in 1696, held out three years; and au Theological Journal, published by M. Lo« 
essay of the same kind was made at Geneva, escher, under the title of Aites and Neues, 
To these may be added, the Journal Lite* that is. Old and New. A third at Lelpsic 
raire, begun at the Hague 1715, and that of and Franefort, tlie authors Mess. Walterck, 
Verdun, and the Memoires Literaircs de la Krause, and Oroschuffiui ; and a faurth at 
Grande Bretagne by M. de la Roche; the Hall, by M. Turk. . 

Bibiiotheque Angloise, and Journal Bri* The English Journals are, the History of 
tannique, which are confined to English the Works of the Learned, begun at London 
books alone. The Italian Journals are, that in 1699. Censura Temporum, in 17(^.^ 
of abbot Nazari, which lasted from 1668 to About the same time there appeared two 
1681, and was printed at Rome. That of new ones, the one under the title of Memoirs 
Venice began in 1671, and ended at the same of Literature, contalniiig little moiw than 
time with the other : the authors were Peter an English translaton of some articles in 
Moretti, and Francis Miletti. The Journal the foreign Journals, by M. de la< Roche; 
of Parma, by Hoberti and Father Bacchini, the other a collection of loose tracts, entit* 
was dropped in 1690, and resumed again in led, Bibliotheca curiosa, or a Miscellany. 
1699. The Journal of Ferrara, by the abbC* These, however, with some others, are now 
de la Torre, began and ended, in 1691. La no mofe, but are succeeded by the Annual 
Galcrio di Minerva, begun im 1696, is the Register, which began in 1758; the New 
work of .a jociety of men of letters, Scig* Annual Register, begun in 1780 ; the Month- 
nior,Ap<^jNl^2eno, secrets^ to that socie- ly Review, which began in the year 1749. 
ty, n^pwa;d|fi^ther Joiunai in 1710, under See Criticism Pariodioal^ ^ .d Journal of 
the ^ protection of the grand du||Let it is Natural PhiloBopiu^ ChemUiry^ and the Arts^ 
printed at Venice, and several persons of was begun in 1797 by Mr. Nicholson, and 
distinction have akimd in it. ^ has been conducted in such a manner^ that 

The Fasti Euriditi dplla Bibliotheca Vb- it is one of the mostTaiuabie works of the 
lantc, were published at Parma. ' There has kind to be found in any language; the Phi- 
appeared since, in. Jtdy, the Giornale del losophical Magazine, begun in 1708 by Mr. 
Letterati.^ ^ Tilloch, and carried on upon much the same 

The principal among the Latin Journals, plan, and .with much the same spirit, as Nb 
is that of Leipsic, nader the title of Acta cholson’a Journal. 

Eruditorum, begun in 1688: P. P. Manzanl Besides these, we have several moatbly 
began another at Parma. The Nova Lite- .pamphlets, called Magazines, which, logt» 
raria Maris Baithiei, lasted from 1698 to Iher chronological series of omp* 

4708. The Nova Literaria^ Gemumise, cences,.eohlain letters from corresp^^ 
.4tpll6Cted «t Hamburgh, hegap in 1703. co^imuhh^geRtraorduuHjdiM 
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ttaion^ uid art«irit]^ «oiitrove»ia! piecei oa 
»* (f»® Mrtml.)' A 
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&inp french.) UThe 

Imtd'Of adayX^Ai;^^; 5^.TravelhyllUld| 
diitimffniihed from m voyi^j^e or troTel by 
Ma (k0geri), S. Fassaj^e from place to 
(Burnei}. 

T 0 Jo'vmUBY. a. ff. (from the noun.) To 
traTelf to paw from place to place (Milton). 

JO’UR^YMAN. f. Oarahf, a day’i 
work, Freaciu and mail.) A hired workman; 
a workman hired by the day (Addison). 

JO'URNEYWORK. r. (Jourme, Fr. and 
work.) Work performed for hire ; work 
done by the day (Arbvthnoi). 

JOUST. «. (^usi^ French.) Tilt ; tourna- 
ment t mock fight. Jt is nohr written lest 
prmefiyjasf (Milion)* 

7b Joust, r. n. (Jousier^ French.) To run 
in the tilt (MilUm). 

JO WL£H. s. The name of a hunting dog 
or beagle (Drwden). 

JO'WTER. V. A fish driver (Carew). 

JOY. t. (jojfe^ French.) 1. The pawion 
produced by any happy accident ; gladness; 
exoltatton (South). 8. Gayety ; merriment ; 
festivity (Dryden). H. Happiness; feiicity. 
(Skak.) 4. A term of fondness. (Sltak.) 

Joy, HI the philosophy of the passions, is 
the vivid pleasure inipiredonthe immediate 
reception of something peculiarly grateful, 
or of something obviously productive of an 
essential advantage, or which promises to 
eontribate to our present or future well- 
being. This delight may be commiinicated 
by our liberation from fearfjul apprehen- 
Stoiu, or from a t^te of actual distrew, by 
obtaining some new acquisition, some addi- 
tion to our stocjt of enjoyment, or by the 
fall awuraiice of this without any mixture 
of doubt. A sudden and instantaneous tran- 
aktiou from eatrmiie anxiety or the depth 
of distim, to an exalted pinnacle of happi- 
ng constitutes the highM possible degree 
of joy. 

On the first impulse of Joy, we are per- 
fectly passive. Fio effort of the will can 
check the sensation itself; and whore the 
joy is exceWive, it is not in the power of 
fcicdittion to suppress every external ^n. 
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solicit their participation. Mff,filbject 
feels himself too much animated feMmaio 
in a tranquil state. Unusual vhmeity' In the 
eyes, and smiles upon the countenance, uro 
accompanied by joyful acMsiamations, clap- 
ping of hands, and various other lively ges« 
turesr Where the mind is strongly a(^a^* 
ed, and under no restraint from a sense ol^ 
decorum, or solicitude for character ; loud 
laughter, jumping, dancing, and the most 
wild and extrav^ant gestures, indicate the 
frolicsomenew or the heart, (tbgee, p. 54.) 

To Joy. v. n. (from the* nonn.) To re* 
joice; to be glad; to exult (H^otton). 

' 7b Jov. u. tf. 1. To congratulate ; to en- 
tertain kindly (Prior). 2. To gladden ; to 
exhilarate (Sii^i^). 3. (Jouir db, French.) 
To enjoy ; to have happy possession of 

JO'YaVcE. s. (joUnt, old French.) Gay- 
ety; festivity: obsolete (Spenser). 

JO'YFUL. o. (jop oxAfkll.) Full of joy; 
glad; exulting (Kings). 

JOYFULLY, ad. With joy; gladly 
(Wake). 

JO'YFULNEfil!;. s. (from joyful.) Glad- 
ness ; joy (Deuteronomy). 

JO' YLESS. a. (from joy.) 1 . Void of joy ; 
feeling no pleasure (Dry den). 8. Giving no 
pleasure (bhakspeare). 

JOYOUS, o. (joyeux^ Fr.) Glad; gay; 
merry (Prior).' 8. Giving joy (Spenser). 

IPKCA'UUANHA^ (Ipeeacuenha^ c, f. In- 
dian.) Jpecacuan. The plant from which 
this valu^le root is oblaiited, wa^ long un- 
known ; it was said by some writers to be 
the psyehotriB emetics; clfss pentandria, 
order monogynia : by others, the viola ipe- 
cacuanha, a syhgenesious plant of the order 
mohogynia*^ Bift it has since been afiirmed, 
efaiefiy upon the authority of Schreher, to 
he tlie root of a small plant which he deno- 
minatbs callicoeca, a native of Brazil, and 
belonging to Jassteu's order rubiacess ; un- 
der which designation it is referred to in tlie 
materia medica of the new pharmacopoeia 
,of the London College. .See Calwocca. 
There are three sorts of ipecacuan to be 
met with in pur shops, viz. me ash-coloured 
thq brown, and the white. The 


or grey, ^ 

nsh-colpuxediAS brought from Peru, and is a 
small steiiikled root, bent and contorted into 

.Mb stake of pawive impreswon is s ucceefed >n great variety of figures, hi^Night over in ^ 
by thenxertions of a vigorpus imagination,, short pieces, ruU of wbinkled aim deep cir- * 

— - j — A* nsupres, dosm to a email white woody 

fibre that runs in the middle of each piece : 
tho cortical part is CMii|indt, brittle, lotoks 
smooth and resimm updn breakii^ r H has 
verylitHesindl; the taste is bitterish and 
sabmerid, covering. Hie. tenghe ns it were 
witii^tt kind of mucilage. The bfown is 
taaaB, somewhat inhio sri^inkfed'^HMm the 
iorngqiiqf; of nbrewa or colour 

* wiw ii >it , ,aiid wUte^wHIfeit lilts is brought 
feom IfhkiL Tbhirhilnooxt4tnsnody,hss 
wo^wbiniiiei^ nornny i wfc epH ble biitemesi 


wiiiclk runs over, with rqpid confusion, the 
.nmny eUfposed advantages to be derived 
fesht Hm welcome treasure. These His 
dfimmd fiotfiidHply nnd aggrandize far be- 
fond hModt of reason or probaliUity. 

fir we might almost say fe* 
mind, produces corres- 

Siiwr# ipMtKKiOlB flWMitioii mm oa whole 
«i«Riai3iM IpMOMill MiwNiK MmS 


" 'StaSSmitfSi 
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dititiU The brow^kts been lomcfime* 
obferfed) cvcb in a inml dofe^ to produce 
violent eftbeU. The white^ though Uken 
in a large one* hai scarcely any effec what- 
ever^ It ii still highly probable that thi» 
is the root of the viola ipecacuanha* 

. which is a native of Brazil. Bxperience has 
proved that this medicine is the safest eme- 
tic with which we are acquainted* having 
tills peculiar advantage* that if it do not 
operate by vomit, it readily passes oif by the 
other emunctories. Inecacuan was first in- 
troduced as an iiifailible remedy against dy- 
senteries and other inveterate llpxes, as 
diarrhiea, menorrhagia* Icucorrhfpa* dtc. 
and also in disorders proceeding from ob- 
structions of long standing $ nor has it lost 
much of its reputation by time. Its utility 
in these cases is thought*to depend upon its 
restoring perspiiation. It has also been 
successfully employed in spasmodic asthma* 
catarrhal and consumptive cases. Never- 
theiess, its chief Use is us a vomit, and in 
small doses, joined with opium, as a diapho- 
retic. The oflicknal preparations are the 
pulvis ipecacuanhas coinpositus, and the 
viiuim ipecacuanhap^ 

JpEcVcvAN False, dr Bastard, in botany. 
Sce 'AscLEPiAs and Triosteun. 

IPHICRATBS. The most celebrated of 
this ttamc is a general of Athens, who* 
though son of a shoemaker* rose to the 
highest otfices in the state. He made war 
against the.Thraclans* obtained >ome victo- 
ries over the iipartaas, and assisted the Per- 
sian king against Egypt. He died 380 B. C. 
When once reproached with the meanness of 
his origin* he observed, that he would be 
the first of his family, but that his deti^actor 
would be the last of his own. (C A'ep.) 

IPHIGENIA* a daughter of Agamemnon 
and Cly temnestra. W hen the G reeks, going 
to the Trojan war, were detained by contra- 
ry winds at Aulis, they were informed by 
Calchas, the soothsayer* that, to appease the 

g ods* they must sacrifice Iphigcniato Diana* 
eeause her father had killed the favourite 
stag of the goddess. He heard this with the 
greatest horror and indignation, and rather 
than to shed the blood of his diiughter, ho 
commaiided one of hi}, heralds, as chief of 
tim to order alktiie assembly 

however* afkr 
^milf^ipucitation of other chiefs* consented 
In Mmolate hts daughter for the common 
cattle olOreeeevblil as soon as Calchas took 
the knife, and teas gutng to strike the fatal 
blow, Iphigenin sttadeDly disa^ared, and 
a goat of iiAcommn sine Was found iu her 
plaee. This supernaliirdi change animated 
the Greeks* the wind auddenly became fa- 
vourable* and the coufetBcd fleet set sail 
from Aulis. Iphigmiia^ inaoeence bad rais- 
ed the compassion of .tihe godvlem on whose 
nlUur she was going to besacvificndi nnfltiie 
foddesiitiien carried to Taitrica* 

^ whore idif entrusted bieirwilh Iht care of 
yea. 


o 


filerwards fled wiiSi 
fiend Pyladbs. 
Ihilfa- 

r Anexarete, ^nd 


her temple, whe 
her brother Oreetesi 
IPHlj^. son of 
tber on the tbreh^f Arj 
beautiful youth #Pw 
He became onainoiireq, of 
the coldness and contempt he nidi'll^ 
dered him so desperate tl^t he hil^ Wm- 
self. Anaxarete saw him capfied M pis 
grave without emotion* and was 
changed into a stone (Ovfd). 3. A daugnfor of 
Ligdus and Tclcihusa* of Crete, was iu cott- 
sequence of her sex, ordered by her father 
to be put to death, but Isis commanded her 
mother in a dream to spare the life of her 
child, and to educate her as if she were a boy. 
JLigdus continued ignorant of the deceit* 
and when Iphis was arrived to puberty, her ^ 
father resolved to give her iu marriage to 
lauthe* daughter of Tdestres. This involv- 
ed Telethusaand her daughter in some per- 
plexity , when Isis, on their entreaties, chang- 
ed the Hex of Iphis, and, on the morrow* the 
nuptials were consummated with the great • 
est rejoicings (Ovid), 

1P0M(E A. QuMmoclit, or Searlet Cpn* 
volvulus. In botany* a genus of the class 
pentaiidria* order monogynia. Cut'ol fun- 
nel-form ; stigma a globular head f capsule 
three-celled. Twenty-eight species, mostly 
with distinct* some few with aggregate 
flowers. Chiefly natives of the West Indies 
and South America* many of India* one or 
two of the Cape* Of the species chiefly cul- 
tivated in our own gardens is* 

/• Quamoclii, by some gardeners called an 
Indian pink. Xeaves piunatified* linear* op- 
posite* filiform I flowers mostly solitary* 
axillary red, with a very long tube. It is a 
native of India, and an annual plant, but 
will nut bear the open air of this country. 

It is best propagated by seeds sown on a hot- 
bed in the spring, and as the plants will soon 
appear, they should be each traasplanted 
into a small pot filled with light earth* to 
pi event their twining about each other, in 
which case it will be difficult to disengage 
them without breaking their tops. When 
they are potted, they should be plunged into 
a new hot^bed, and sticks placed down by 
each plant for their stalks to twine round. 
After they have taken new root, they should 
have a good sjiare of a4r in warm weather* 
to .prevent their drawing up weak; and 
when they are advanced too high to remain 
under the frame, they should be removed 
into the tan-bed in the stove, and have sup- 
port* as their braadbes will extend to a con- 
siderable dUtance. In this place they will 
begin to floprfif in June, and there will be a 
succession df flowers till the end of ^plem- 
ber* and will npen very well. All 

the other m^als of this genus are proper 
gated rfwm weds, much m the same 
neri OmmeAiof a few, 
wwil.«i,.« Wirm border of Ugbl li^ 

tie 0^ ih» plaiito will * 
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E tiMHMl wiil^ jRower and produce (xeor^e'i Chaanel^ ot varioiu dUtamwsf ac« 
but moit gardeoent raise tlie eordiof^ to the prof«|tti#i of each country « 
ery gentle hutdied, and trana- in some parts icagfi|tjft» hetw^n Scotland 
terwards into honlers,by whiibih and tJ^e county fiP Down, about six, and from 
are broiij^ht to perfect their the county of Antrim to a part of Scotland, 
One or two sorts are peren* called the Mull of Kinty re, hardly four : the 
id may be propagated by soeda, extent from north to aouth in a meridian 
which must be sown in a bot-bed in the line, 185 miles, the breadth from east to 
apring, and afterwards managed like the west, from 98 to 143 ; and the superficial 
^uamoclit. contents are supposed to amount to about 

IPS. In entomology, a Fabrician tribe of 19,000 vquaie miles. The number of houses 
the genus Silpua, which see. is about 700 , 000 . Ireland is divided into 

IpB, a town of Germany, in the Archduchy four great provinces, vis. Ulster, Leinster, 
of Austria. Lat. 48. 13. N. Lon. 15. 11. E. Connaught, and Munster, which are again 
IPSALA, a town of Turkey in Europe, divided into 39 counties, containing 3436 
with a Greek archbishop's ace. it is seated parishcN. Ulster, which occupies the north* 
on the Larissa. Lat. 40. 57. N. Long. 20. ern part of the kingdom, contains nine 
HI. K« counties, viz Antrim, Armagh, Cavan, llo* 

IPfiPfRA, a small island in the Archipelago, negaJ, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry, 
1 5 miles N.W. of the island of h'cio. Moiiagiuui, and Tyrone: Leinster, situated 

IPSWICH, a borough of Suffolk, ailh to the cast, contains twelve counties, viz. 
markets on Wednesday, Friday, and Satur* Carlow, Dublin, Kildare, Kilkenny, King's 
day. It is of great antiauity. it coniutiis County, Longford, Louth, Meath, Queen's 
10 parish churches, a guildhall, two hospi<» Coutii>, Westmeath, Wexford, and Wick- 
tals, a free school, a customhouse, and a low: (oiinaugbt, towards the west, contains 
good quay. U is populous, but irreguluily five counties, viz. Gaiwav, Lcilrim, Mayo, 
built. The number of houses is 2920, and Uoscoinuioii, and Sligo: Munster, which oc- 
of inhabitants 11,977. Its present commerce cupies the southern pari of the kingdom, 
chiefly depends upon the iiialting and expor- contains six counties, viz. Clare, Cork, 
tatiou of coin. It has a cmisidcrable coast- Kerry, Limerick, Tipperary, and Waterford 
ing trade, a* small share of foreign com- The climate of Ireland is said to be more 
merce, and sends ships to Cireeulaiid. it is variable, and both heat aud cold more mo- 
noted fur being the birth-place of caidinal derate, than England. The air is certainly 
Wolsey,**and is seated on the Ora ell. Lat. damper; but that qualit}, in the opinion oi 
52. 8. N. Lou. 1. 10. E. an ingenious and sensible writer. Dr. Beau* 

IQUETAIA. The inhabitants the fort, is not to be attributed entirely to the 
Brazils give this name to the scrophularia hogs which are scattered over the kingdom, 
aquatica, which is th^rc celebrated as a cor- but chiefly to its insular situation, and to 
rector of the ill flavour of senna. 3ee3rjio- the quantities of moist particles that are 
piiei.AaiA, waft^ from tbo ocean by the westerly 

IRAC Auadia, a province of Turkey in winds, which most frequently prevail. Th«* 
Asia, bounded by the desert of Arabia, by moisture, however, is not prejudicial to 
Cttfdistan, Diarbeck, Irac .tgenii, Kusistau, health, neither is the neighbourhood of bogs 
and the gulph of Persia. Bagdad is the ca- unwholesome. The bog waters, far from 
pltal. emitting putrid exhalations, like stagnant 

Irac- Agemi, a province of Persia, bound- pools aud marshes, are of an antiseptic and 
ed by lrac-\rabia, KiisUtan, Aderbeilzan, strongly astringent quality, as appears from 
Ghilan, Couhcsluu, and Farsistan. Ispahan their preserving for ages, a^ even adding to 
IS the capital. the durability of the timber which wo find 

IRA'SCIBLE. a. (iratW^iVis, low Latin; universally buried beneath their surfaces; 
frsrscift/tf, French.) Partaking of the nature and from tJieir conv^ei'ting to a sort of lea- 
of anger (Digit/). ther the skins of men and animab, who have 

IBB. t. (French ; tVe, Lat.) Anger; rage ; had the misfortune of being lost, and of re- 
pmionatc haired (Drt/tlen), maining in them for any length of tune. 

FRBFUL. «. (ire and /«//,) Angry ; n^- Thus dues the vicinity of a bog widely differ 
ing; l^ious from those apparently similar situations in 

aBBFULLV. erf. (from ire.) With ire; other countries, which are rendered con- 
la na angry maniujr. fessedW unhealthy by fens or marshes, but 

IREBY, a town in Cumberland, with a of which there are none in Irdond. Whe- 
marhat qn Thuriday. LaU 54. 30. N. Lon. ther it be owing to the soil or the eUiiiatq» 
3. IS* W, ^ certain it is, that in Ireland there are nei- 

IHtlKKN^ a ftch ^d populous town <if ther moles nor toads, nor any kind of aer- 
Tartary, the iSiliiii ai Boraaria, with a cas* pents; and it is not more than 70 or 80 years 
tie. Lai. 4l; d&^ lioii. 78. 85. £. since frogs, of which thereareiiow wtta- 

IRELAND* of fittrope, ee^ dance, wore first imported ffwa Bagbuid* 

porated ffom % a narrow But though the same enperime^ has been 

se% tande with snakes and v^rs* it to 
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been uotuccen^iil. WoWea wer« extirimed 
by Oliver Cromwell||l^t if tbii ^aiid be 
free from some ^ afl tireuomous 

creatures, it »» on the otflter hand, lenied 
cme of tile sweetest of the' feather^ tribe. 
The nightingale is not to he found here, and 
when brought over in a cage, but lingers 
f>nt a niisernhie existence for a short time. 
There are also some other birds, and several 
kinds of fish, which abound in England, but 
are unknown m Ireland. The soil of Ire- 
land varies from the stiftest clay to the light- 
est sand; but of the latter there is not much 
to be met with, neither is chalk to be found 
in any part of it. It is in general much more 
stony than the soil of England; and in some 
districts the surface appears more than half 
covered with rocks. Great part of the 
kingdom lies upon a strstum of rock, at 
various depths, so that stone quarries 
abound ever> where ; and much of this rock 
being lime-sione, it greatly contributes to 
enrich and improve the land. Marble of 
great beauty is found in several counties. 
Mines of coal, iron, lead, and copper, are 
not uiifrequeiit t and many of them are 
worked to great advant^c. The bogs, 
whi^h supply most of the imand part of the 
country with fuel, produce on their surface 
heath, rush^, and coarse grass, with some 
other ai^uatic plants, and arc generally pas- 
turable in summer, especially on tho sides of 
hillii or mountains, and those which are in 
lower situations become excellent meadows 
when thoroughly drained. However the soil 
may % ary, it is by nature remarkably fertile ; 
and the pasturage is generally thought to be 
more luxuriant than In England ; but in cul- 
tivation and good husbandrv the Irish arc 
still much behind their neighbours. Among 
ilie principal rivers of Ireland are the Shan- 
non, Foyle, Bann, Lifiey, Boyne, Slaney, 
Suir, Barrow, Erne, and Moy. Along the 
western coast are ranges of mountains, and 
in some other parts are some other moim- 
tains of considerable height, but not to 
so great a degree as to be called a moun- 
tainous couutry. Lakes are very numerous, 
and some of them of considerable extent : 
wood is wanting, but a spirit of planting 
will, it is hoped, remedy this ioconveiiieiice, 
for t^ heiie#^ of posterity. Ireland is sup- 
posed by/fome to have been originally peo- 
pMi^om Spain, by others from Great Bri- 
taiui but the ancient history is enveloped in 
darluiess and uncertainty: however, it is 
generally thought Christianity was planted 
here at toast as early as the 5th eentur} , and 
that St. Patrick was engaged in propagating 
the Christian faith. In the 8th century, 
this island, as well as England, experienew 
the inroads of the Daaei, who fornoed a set- 
tlement, and even when Henry II. first sent 
over With a design to conquer tlto country, 
were ki possession of severat towns on the 
coa^. in the IStb centuryi defiant waS go* 
vemed bjr five different irli* of Ulstar» 
Leinster, Meath, Coanaugnt, and Munster, 


with many otitor ^ly princes, who 
perhaps, in aome degree Uibntary to tkb 
others. Dermot, king of Leimter, having 
invaded the Und earrtod away the 

wife of Ororiei bvvS'Roirk, prince of Bres- 
siny ; the injured prince- entered into an al- 
liance with the king of Counaught, and ex- 
pelled the tytanl from hUdomitMons. Der- 
niot fied to England to solicit the friendsMp 
of Henry II. ofi'eriiig to hold biS crown'in 
vassalage. Henry wanted little persuasion, 
as he had before entcrtalneil hopes of an- 
nexing Ireland to his dominions: Henry if 
called the conqueror of the island. His son, 
John, was created lord of Ireland, and, when 
he became king, gave them » bodv ot laws : 
Henry VlTl. was the first who asHiimei] the 
title of king. Ireland is governed by a vice- 
roy, appointed by the king, and before 1801 
by a parliament, similar to the parhamont 
of Great Britain, but totally independent of 
it, consisting of lords and commons, by 
whom all acts were passed before they be- 
came laws. The number of members re- 
turned to the Irish parliament by the coon- 
1 les, ciiicH, and towns, was SOO. Bui, during 
the year 1800, it was enacted both by the 
English and Irish legislatures, iliat, after 
January I, 1801, the two separate govern- 
ments of England fcnd Ireland should be in- 
corporated into one, the whole now forming 
the United Isin^m of Great Britain and 
Ireland t the Irish members of parliament 
are now reduced to 100, who sit tnthe Bri- 
tish House of Commons with the English 
and Scotch members. The established reli- 
gion of Ireland is that of the English 
Church ; but a majority of the people are 
Homan Catholics. Ireland contains four 
archbishoprics, VIZ. Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, 
and Tuam $ and twenty bishoprics, namely, 
Dromoro, Down and Connor, Derry, Raphoe, 
Clogfaer, Kilinoro, Ardagh, Emfy, Meath, 
Kildare, ferns and Lelghlin, Ossory, Water- 
ford and Lisinore, Cloyne, Cork and Ross, 
Limerick and Ardfort, Kilialoe and Kilfe- 
nora, Clonfert and Kilmacduagfa, Elphin, 
and Killala and Acfaonry. Ardagh is united 
to Tuam, and Emly to Cashel. Trinity 
College, in Dublin, is the only university in 
Ireland. Dublin is the capital. Lon. 5. 19. 
to 10. 15. W. Greenwich. Lat. 51. 2S. to 
55, 20. N. Hibernia^ /eme, Ivemia^ and 
Juvernay were the ancient names of this 
island. 

The number of inhabitants in Ireland, in 
1731, was700,453 protestants, and 1..309,758 
papists; inall, 2^010, 221. In 1754 the esti- 
mate gave 3 mUliotts. In > 1788 , the number 
was about 3,800,800. And the estimates of 
1809 gave 6,400,000 inhabitants, of whom 
more mah three^fourths are piunsts. 

IRBNJHffi (St.), bishop of Ly»>ns, and 
the discipte of Polycarp. He diapuba 
at Wdlii VaJentmus, and held a tsmn^ 
etlat LfOiil, in which the bereslei wf the 
gnosttod were formally condemned. Ho 
took great pains to terminate amicably 
< Dd2 
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the difptle which was then hc^iin about 
the tiiyie oif eelebraiiii^ Kaster, and wrote 
nu^Wylettera on the subject. He was he- 
heawodi wt Lyons in the persecution under 
about A.D, 20j?. His books on 
heresies were edited by Grabe at Oxford, iii 
nos, folio. 

IKESIKB. In botany, a genus of the 
class dioccia, order pciitaiulria. Calyx two- 
loaded; petals tive, male, nectary tive- 
scaJed, between the stamens. Fein j stigmas 
two sessile, capsule with down seeds. One 
species only ; a West Indian herb with weak 
stem and knotty joints ; leaves ovate, entire 
glabrous: flowers in loose*, terminal pani- 
cles. 

IRIDIUM, a metallic substance, thus 
named by Mr. Tennant, on account of the 
striking variety of colours which it gives 
while dissolving in muriatic acid. It is ob- 
tained from the black powder whiclt remains 
alter dissolving platina ; and was discover- 
ed much about the same time, about six 
years ago, by Mr. Teniiaiii, in Faigland, 
and by Messrs. Vauqueliu and Descutils, in 
France. From the experimeiiis of Mr. T. 
it appears to be soluble in all the acids, 
but least in mtiriaiie acid, with which it 
forms ociaedrai crystals. If these crystals 
be exposed to heat, the oxygen and acid 
arc ex|iellcd, and the metal is obtained in 
a slate of purity : it is then of a white colour. 
Mr. T. was unable to melt it by heat. It 
is precipitated from its acid solutions by all 
the metals, except gold and platijui ; and 
partially so by the three alkalies, balls and 
precipitate of* potash take away the colour 
of the solution, but without any precipitate, 
and aflbrd an easy test of its presence. 
When combined with gold or silver, it can- 
not be separated by the usual process of 
rctining these metals. Two other metallic 
bodies have been obtained out of the powder 
which remains midissolved from the ore of 
platina; one by Mr. Tennant, which he 
calls Osmiu m ; and the other by Dr. Wollas- 
ton, to which he has given the name of 
Hbouivm, Sec those words. 

IRIS, in physiology, the laiiibow. The 
word is Greek, , k , supposed by some to be 
derived from “ l speak, 1 tell;’’ as be- 
iog a meteor that i« supposed to foretell, or 
rather to declare, rain. See Uvivbow. 

Iris Lunar, or Moon-raiiibow\ Sec 
Lunar F^ainbow. 

IHIS^ in optics and anatomy. The ante- 
rior portion ot the choroid membrane of 
the eye, which is perforated in the middle 
by the pupil. It is ot various colours. The 
posterior aurlace of the ins is termed the 
uvea. 

Iris. Ju botany, a genus of the class 
Uiandria, order mtoaogynia. Coro) six-part- 
ed, the divisiomndternately reflected : stig- 
mas petal^form. Filly five species scatter- 
ed over the ghht, which may be thus 
iRib-divided. 
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A. Bearded — leaves ensiform. 

B. Bearded— leaves linear. 

C. Beardless— leaves ensiform, 

D. Beardless— leaves linear. 

E. Beardless— leaves quadrangular. The 
lollowing a'^c the chief species. 

1.1. Fiorentina. Florentine iris or orris. 
Bearded j leaves ensi form, glabrous, shorter 
than Ihc scape; scape mostly Iwo-flowcred. 
A native of Italy and the south of Europe ; 
111 its recent state it is extremely acrid, and 
when chewed excites a pungent heat in the 
mouth, that continues several hours; on 
being dried, this acrimony is almost wholly 
dissipated ; the taste is slightly bitter, and 
tlio smell agreeable, and approaching to 
that of V iolets. The fresh root is cathartic, 
and for this purpose has been employed in 
dropsies. It is now chiefly used in its dried 
state, and tanked as a pectoral and expec- 
torant, and hence has a place in the trochissi 
amysi of the London Pharmacopoeia. 

2. 1. Germanica. Common ins or orris. 
F‘leur-de-liice. Bearded; leaves ensiform, 
glabrous, falcate, shoi ter than the scape, 
scape niany-flowcrcd ; tube as long as the 
germ: inner petals not cmargiiiale ; colour 
of the corol various. The roots have a 
strong disagreeable smell, and an acrid, 
nauseous taste. They are powerfully ca- 
thartic and are given in dropsical diseases 
where such remedies are indicated. The 
plant is a native of Germany. 

S, 1. Psciidacoms. Yellow water *flag. 
Beardless ; leaves ensiform ; inner petals less 
than the stigma; found in the wet woods, 
marshes, and on the river bankq of our own 
country. As a medicine it formerly had a 
place in the London Pharmacopoeia under 
the name of gladiolus liiteus. The root is 
without smell, but has an acrid styptic taste, 
and its juice, on being snufted up the nos- 
trils, produces a burning heat in the. nose 
and mouth, accompanied by a copious dis- 
charge from these organs; hciicc it is rc- 
coiiiiiiended both as an errhinc and siala- 
gogue. Given internally, when perfectly 
dry, ils adstringcnl qualities arc such as to 
cuie diarrha*as. The expressed juice is 
likewise said to be an useful application 
to serpiginous eruptions and scrofulous 
tumours. 

IRISH Slate. See Latis Hirernicus. 

'fo IRK. r. a. (yrk^ work, Islandic.) 
This word is used only impersunaliy, it irks 
me; it gives me pain; or, lam weary of it 
ij^hakuptare). 

rHKSOMB. a. (from irk,) Wearisome; 
tedious ; troublesome ; toilsome (Svsffl). 

THKSOMELY. ai. Wearisomely; tedi- 
ously. 

I RKSOMENESS, a. (from trJtsome.) Tedi- 
outness; wearisomeneaa. « 

IRKUTSK, the largest and least popul- 
ous government of Russia^ eompriting all 
the E. part of Siberia. lU chief town it of 
the tame name t it it the tee of a Greek 
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1)i«hop, and (ituate on the lake Baikal Lai . 
As. 4. N. Loo. 104. 68. B. 

Mar$j Fftmmf the most ui«efti], and 
the most plentiful of the metals. Its colour is 
too well known to need specifying here ; that it 
is susceptible of a fine polish, is also well known. 
When broken, it appears to be internally com- 
posed of small shininj^ facets. It is the most 
elastic of metalb ^ and, next to platina, is the 
most difficult of fusion. Its hardness m some 
states is supcuor to that of any other metal; 
and it has the additional advantage of suffering 
this hardness to be inon^ased or diminished at 
pleahiire by certain iheinical processes. Itsjte- 
nacity is greater than that of any other metal, 
oxwptgolfl: an iron wire the tenih part of an 
inch 111 diameter, has been found capable of 
bustainini? more than /iOOlb, without bi'eaking. 
Itss durtility is such as to allow it to be drawn 
into wire as fine as hair^^ ^Biit these, and oilier 
propirties of this inftal,*^vary witli the method 
ot preparing it; the on* from which it i.s ob- 
tained, and the degree of purity to which it is 
brought. To spccity all the uses of this \aluablc 
metal would occupy too much of our room, and, 
happily, this is unnecessary; for we arc con- 
stantly surrounded with innumerable proofs ot 
Its utility, and presented with icasons for ac- 
knowledging the important ser\ ices it renders u.s. 

It differs troin others of the metals in one very 
maicrial respect: its abundance is ui proportion 
to Its intrinsic worth It is very generally dif- 
tused throughout the globe, being fr4:4|uently 
found mixed with sand, eUy, chalk, and being 
likewise the colouring maitci ot a great miinber 
ot stone.s and earths. It is fiiund aUo in the 
fishes of irgctables, and in tlm blood of animals, 
in such abutidanee, that some authors have at- 
tributed both th»* <'<ilours of vegetables and of 
tiie vital fluid itself, to the iron contained in 
them. In consequence of tins abundance, the 
iron ores are extremely nuincrou«< • the principal 
of them are noticed in our article FkiiarM. 

The ores tiom which iron is generally obtained 
in Jlntain arc thovc which by some are called 
secondary ores, hut which are bett< r known by 
the name of rn(»N stom.s. Cumberland and Laii- 
casliirc, however, afford a primary ore, moie 
rich in metal, but not so well adapted for .smclt- 
ing with pit-coal. Of the iroil-stones, there arc 
several varieties, consisting of various propor- 
tions of lime, clay, and silex, in cmnbniatiou 
With the metal: those of the argillaceous kind, 
or those in which clay predominates, arc found, 
upon the whole, to answer best in working ; 
thoi^h the other kinds, by adopting proper \a- 
riiitioiis In their treatment, may be made to yield 
vciy gooff iron. 

In the separation of iron from these ores, after 
a specimen has shi^wn them, liy the a8.say* to be 
worth working, the first process is torrefaction, 
or roasting, or as it is less properly styled by 
the manufacturers, calcination; the object of 
which is to free the mineral from the sulphur,* 
air, water, and other volatile bodies which it 
may contain. In some parts of Wales the tor- 
refaction IS performed in kilns or conical fur- 
naces ; but in England and Scotland, it is done 
by exposing iron-stone, stratified with coals, to 
combustion in the open air. See Ibon Mano- 

PACrVRE. 

The iron obtained by smelting is called crude* 
kouf cast-iron, or pig-iron j and is yet for from 
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a state of purity? Cast-iron is scarcely 
ble at any temperature ; it is generally so liillfi 
as to resist the ; it ean neither be liai*deiied 
nor softened by ignition and cooling. It is Oit* 
coedingly brittle ; often breaking by merely being 
let fall upon the ground. 1$ uwlts at about liiO 
of Wedgewood^s pyrometefc For the most part 
it is of a dark grey or blackish colour ; but some- 
times it is whitish, and then it contains a quan- 
tity of phosphurct of iron, which consideruhiy 
impairs its qualities. In the state of Cfist^iron, 
the metal, as is well known, is applied to an im- 
mense number of purposes, and used in the form- 
ation of a great variety of articles, both lor or- 
nament and for use. 

To refliie crude iron, and render it malleable. 
It is ucci ssary to free it from its impurities, and 
to cvpi'l the carbon with which it is combined. 
For this purpose the pigs of iron arc melted in an 
o))on charcoal fire, by means ui which the scoria 
and grosser impurities are deposited, and are 
then cou\cyed to a reverberatorv furnace, where 
the flame continually playing upon the melted 
iiiotal, It is kept stirring by a workman, that c\ cry 
part of it mav be exposed to the air ; this is 
called the paddling process. In about an hour 
the hottest part of the mass begins to heave and 
swell, and to emit a blue lamhent flame. Tins 
continues nearly an hour ; and by that time tlie 
property ot mallrability is acquired As the pro- 
cess ad%asiecs, the iron gradually increases in 
consistency , and, if not speedily removed, would, 
notwithstanding the heat, congeal altogetlier m 
arna'S. At this juncture, it is subjected to the 
action of a very large hammer, driven by ma- 
chinery, or expo.sed to the more equal but less 
toroible prc.ssmc of large iron rollers. 'I’liis not 
only makes the pai tides of iron approach nearer 
each other, but drives away several impurities 
which would otherwise continue attached to the 
iron. It IS then cither formed into bars, and 
distinguished by tlu‘ name of bar-iron, or slit 
into rods, or beaten or rolled into sheets, lor the 
innumerable piiri>oscs to which this inestirnabic 
metal, in it» btati of malleability, is capable of 
being applied. 

Malleable iron ought to possess no foreign 
mixture whatever, to be m a state c>f purity ; but 
a> the modes of operation have hitherto con.sisted 
in manufacturing this *statc of the metal from 
eriide iron, and as crude iron is always found to 
contain principles inimical to malleability, it is 
obvious that the quality of malleable iron will at 
all times depend upon the degree of expulsion of 
the alterative mixtures contained in the crude 
iron ; the destruction of which, and the consc- 
ijucnt inallcabili/ation of the iron, constituic the 
universal acknowledged principles of bai-iruu 
making. The varieties of forged non, resulting 
fiom thest- principles, are the three foliowim; • — 
IIol-shifTt iron, w'hicb, though extremel> malle- 
able and ductile when cold, is so buttle when 
heated, that it will not bear the wcii;htof a small 
hammer without breaking to atoms : it is albo 
extremely fusible in a high temperature. S, 
CoJd-fkorf iron, which po.ssesses the opposite 
qualities, is infusible in the most violent heat, 
and though capable, while hot, of being beaten 
into any shape, is when cold, very brittle, and 
but slightly tenacious. With the causes of these 
different qualities, thou^ih many opinions have 
been advanced by chemists, we are sUfl hxit no 
per^tiy acquainted ^ Iron partaking of nyi'c 
of these evils, and which may be so far duiomi- 
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Haled pure mtUeable itm, though the metal 
m a view, may not be perfectly free 

from miy fotidgn admixture, it i» m this third 
stato that w« consider it as more particularly be- 
longing to our preseut article ; and as possejsing 
the properties with which our account was intro- 
duced, as well a^ a irreat number of others which 
yet remain to be mentioned. 

It is woitby of remark, by the way, thOt an 
Ort which we seem not even to indulge the hope 
of attaining, is said by Mr. Eaton, in his Survey 
of the Turkish Kmpire, to have been once known 
to an Arabian, but, unhappily, to ha\e perished 
with him. Mr. Eaton states the following in- 
stanc'c of it as having occurred to his own know- 
ledge: — An Arabian of Constantinople had cli*)- 
covered the secret of easting iron, which, when 
it came out of the mould, was as malleable as 
hammered iron. Some of his fabrication was 
accidentally shewn to M* dc Gaffron, the Prus- 
sian chargi^ d’aflaires, and M. Franzaroli (men 
of unncrulogical science), who were struck with 
the fact, iiml iiumediatcly instituted an imjinry 
fonts author. This man, whose art in Christen- 
dom would have insured him n splendid ioitime, 
had died pool and unknown, and his secret had 
p’rished with him, His utensils witc tunnel, and 
bcveial piee<*s of his CH'sting, all ixTfoctly mailc- 
ahlt' M. Vran/aroli analyzed tiu'in, and found 
that there was no admixture of any other m»*t.i!. 
M. de GaOron has since been made soperiiiu ml- 
ant of the iron manufactory at Spandau, vliere he 
has m vain attempted to ilisi over the process ot 
the Aiabian If the possibility of the thing be 
hut fauly establish'd, we have every thing to 
hope, as to tho iPtainmcnt of i1, f,om tin inge- 
nuity and perseverance of our lounrrvmeu 
Whatevei variety nitiy exist in the modes of upe- 
riition at ditlerent works, and in difl«renf-''“oun- 
tnes to lender iron mulleable, the pun^'iplc of 
operation is the same in all, namely, that by 
dissipating the carbon and oxygen contained in 
the crude iron, pure or malleable iron is the 
result j and we .sec no absurdity in allowing it to 
be possible tliat this expulsion may be cflceted in 
the process of easting, or even during some of its 
preliminary operations. It is probable, how’cvcr, 
that to secure malleability, it will be necessary 
to lay some rcstra iit upon tin* CTystallization of 
the iron in cooling ; but as mere spcLulatjon on 
a practical subject is of little utility, and as wc 
can do nothing but spin^ulalc here, wi' must leave 
to practical men and to experiment the deter- 
mination of the matter. 

The chief ch«’nv( al properties of this metal, 
]refined and render'sd malleable, are tbe fol- 
lowing : 

" 1. When applied to the tongue, it has a 

styptic taste, and emits a peculiar smell when 
rubbed. 

tk Xt$ specific gravity varies Irom 7 • 6 to 7 • 8 ; 
a cubic foot of its weight about .'iSOlb. avoir- 
dupois. 

3. It is attracted by the magnet, or loadstone, 
and is iCsalf, in one of its or 's, the substance 
which constitutes the loadstcuic. Sec FEimnM. 8. 
It » also capable of ac<|Uihng itself the attrac- 
tion and polawty of the magnet, in various ways. 
Although tho property of being magnetic is not 

K cuUar to iron,. yet the other metals in which it 
s been found fKMee it > 1 * so sUght a degree as 
will not hfliar a comp^fiton with its strength in 
liiUh sHbstaneg. ‘ |ly Hfis fropertf it is ndminthly 


fitted for the purpose of making nefcdles for the 
manner s .‘ompass. See Magnetism. 

When iron, however, is perfectly pure, it will 
retain the magnetic virtue a very shoft time. 

4. It IS malleable in every temperature, and 
its mallcabiiiiy increases as the temperature rises, 
it cannot, how'cver, be hammered out nearly so 
thin as gold or silver, or even copper. Its duc- 
tility IS very great; and its tenacity is such, 
that .an iron win' 078, or lather less than onc- 
twclfth, of an inch in diameter, is capable of 
supposing .')49J lb. avotrdupoise withoutbreaking. 

0 . It mclt« at about 158o of Wedgewood. 

6. It combmes very readily with oxygen, as 
experience is continually shewing us, in various 
ways. When exposed to the air, its surface is 
soon tarnished, and it is gradually changed into 
a blown or yellow powder, usually c.alJed Rust. 
This change takes place more rapidly if ihc at- 
mosphere be moist, and is occasioned by the ab- 
sorption of oxygen by the iron. As taibonic 
acid 18 ahsoibcd at the same time, and unites 
with the metallic oxyd, the composition thus 
fotined IS now termed carbmat, oj iron To pre- 
serve iron, espeeially w'hon polishid, from rust- 
ing, various methods have been devised, with 
more oi less shccp'^s. Among others, that par- 
tial oxvdation, know'u by the tcim hhieiuq^ has 
been adopted this ct>rtsisl‘j m heating the metal 
till It .issumes the proper coloiii, and then heat- 
ing and polishing it. Tiie iollowiiig method, i)»ac- 
ti«!ed by Come, is pointed out in tin \ Itli Vol. 
X. S. of Nicholson’s .Journal. It <ons|st> in inly- 
ing with fat oil v.irnish, at least half, or at iiio.st 
foiir-tiflho, of Its ijuantity ot lughiv reMitied 
ppints of tur}icntiiic. T his vuinish must lightly 
and CM o’} nppbed with a spiinge, alter vloeh 
the artieJc is Ic ft to drv in some bjtuatuui not ex- 
posed to the dust He afiirrns that articles thus 
varnished retain their inctallie lustre, and do not 
contract .inv spots of rust. This vainish may 
also be applied to copper, of winch it pvesei \ cs 
the polish, and heightens the colour. It may be 
employed with particular a<h untage to preserve 
philosophical instruments from any change. Tlie 
strong aflinity of iri>n for oxygen is also shewn by 
Its pow’cr of decomposing water; which may be 
done either by kcepimr iron filings in water at 
any temperature not under 70°, or more speech] v, 
by pouring hot water upon them, oi by causing 
the steam of w ater to pass through a red hot iron 
tube, which decom])oses the water ipsantly, and 
converts the inner surface into an oxyd. It is 
possible also to oxydizc an iron wire by bnmmg 
it in oxygen gas. According to Proust, there are 
only two distinct oxyds of iron : the (list, or pro- 
toxyd, may be formed by either of the three 
metliods just mentioned, or by dissolving th^ 
metal in sulphuric acid, and precipitating tho 
oxyd by ponniig potash into the solution. This 
oxyd, when properly prepared and pulverized, 
constitutes the substance long known by the name 
of Martial FtHofs* It is capable of crystallize- 
jng, and is often found native in tliat state. The 
second, or peroxyd, may be obtained by keeping 
iron filings red hot in an open vessel, and agi- 
tating teem constantly till they arc converted 
into a dark red powder. Iffils oxyd was formerly 
called Mars^ attd, with tbe addition 

of oariionie acid, forms the common rust of iron. 
It may also be prepared by precipitation, by 
means of an alkali, from a diinted solution of 
snljphujic acid, after long eaiposiure to Urn 



atmosphere. The prolo>y<i is eompobcd of 73 
parts of iron and 27 o< oxygen ; and the peroxyd 
of 52 of iron and 48 of oxygen. 

7. Iron IS capahlr of forming a variety of salts 
by dissolution in the afcids, all which may be 
readily made to act upon it, though with dif- 
ferent degrees of facility and of effect *rbose 
aalts will be found desmhed, and the modes of 
preparing them pointed out, in ronncction with 
the names of the respective* acids which enter 
into their composition. Sec tuc talilc of A^'ins, 
and the articU*s they refer to. It is in these com- 
binations that iron is of such extensive use in 
dyeing and many other arts, end in forming the 
clunictcristicpropertiesofcoppcras, vitriol, Prus- 
sian blue, ink, kc. &c. 

H Ir.in may be made to combine with all the 
simple coinbii&tible bodies. With sulphur, it 
^oims a <iu|plnirrt of iron, which when found in 
the \( rv common ‘.tate of an ore, ha*, been dc- 
noniiniitcd martial pyrites j with pbosphoru*. it 
forms phospburet of iron, called stilcrnm by Ilerg- 
m\n, With caibon it forms carburet of iron, 
which, arcojdiiig to the proportion of carbon 
wh.rh cnlt is into Ibr* cm npoiiiid, is iFistinguislked 
by iJiftcronl names; — \Vh<‘n found native, it is 
in iiallv in the form of Plumhaoo, or hlaclt-U'tul \ 
and in this state it appears, from the experiments 
of the Ficn’h chi'inists, to hi* i omposed of about 
nine parts of carbon and one of iron C’ast iron 
and sTnvL .u*e also carbuicts of non, oi, as Dr. 
Thomson, from the small poitions of carbon 
which they contain, denominates them, subcar- 
burcts , the first, howi'vcr, has much more car- 
bon than the second for Jho process of making 
steel, and tlie properties o^ this valuable mate- 
nal, sec tiv* w’oid. From llie experiments of Mr, 
Mn&hci, of the Caldcr Iron-works, wlioscexcd- 
lent napeis in most of the vohnnes of the Philo- 
sopiuf al M.vgazuie an; highly interesting, and 
fioin whose n*s.earcht*s much may be expected, 
the following table of the compaiatncproportions 
of caibon in diftercnt rompoands, w-as deduced 
by huusdf. IlaMin; employed charcoal in the 
conversion of iron to the different states here 
mentioned, he noticed the following results . 

Charcoal ahttorhrd. ReihU. 

Y35 Soft cast steel. 

Common cast steel. 

1 'he same, but harder. 

, JTlic same, too hard for 

\ drawing. 

White cast iron. 

Mottled cast iron, 

Black cast iron. 

From this statement it appears that steel docs 
not contain, upon an average of the experi- 
ments, nearly half so much carbon in proportion 
as crude iron; that crude iron and steel only 
differ from each other lu the pioportion of the 
carbon they contain; and that, though the 
maximum of hardness is produced by about 
one-fifricth part of charcoal to the iron, yet the 
maximum of utility, with respect to steel, is at- 
tained by the proportion of about one-hundredth 
part, or half the quantity, in combination with 
t)ie iron. 

9. Iron IS capable of formutg alloys, by com- 
bining with most of the metals ; but as these 
alloys have not been much examined, and have 
seldom, if ever, been applied to any useful pur- 


pofe, we think , it needless to specify 
Phil, Mag* scvetal voh. ; Nn h, Jonrn. 

Th&nmnt FeUrrray, £vg, hnnj. 

dcrum, kc. Itc. 

Ikon constitutes a part of the red globules of 
the blood of all quadrupeds, and is found in no 
part of the animal body but the red globules. Tt 
has hence been supposc^d to giwe vigour to the 
constitution, and to form the colouring matter 
of the blood itself. But there fire great djifiritl- 
tics in the way of both these hypothcfles , and 
the real utility of the iron that exists in the blood 
w not at piesent decisively asi'ertained. Sep 
upon this sulijcci the article ]It.oot>. 

Tilt* utility of non in the practice of physic is 
very considerable. It is the basis of many im- 
port.mt inodii'ims, which are frequently cm- i 
ployed w'ith the happiest ^nceess. It may be 
said to be the only intMal which is not noxious, 
and whose operation is not to hr teared. The 
effects of this remedy upon the animal economy 
art* various. It gives energy to the iierses and 
muscles, inereaties the seerctions m general, 
especially the menstinal dischargi*, and exdtes 
the action of the Ifeart and arteries. Nor u its 
action less efiectual on the fiuid;* it i$ iY*adiIy 
carriejl into Uie blood, combines with it, renders 
It of A daiker eoloui, and imparts to it a jinorc 
healthy eoiisistcnee , it is thcTcfore a tonic and 
alterative, and unites in its opciution the pio- 
perties of a great number of other medieines. 
Like adstringents, it mereases the motion of the 
jiarts, and has the adviintage of bt lug more con- 
stant and durable in its effects than inony oilier 
leinedies which possess the same virtue, because 
it combines with the organs thcnisi'lvcs, hy 
means of the fluids, which serve for their nutri- 
tion. It appears, tlicreforc, that in every ease 
wherein the muscular and nervous fibres are fee- 
ble m their action, in debilities of the stomach 
and intestiiK's, and diseases dependent thereon ; 
in short, in every ease wherein liie blood has not 
a sufiieient qu.intity of eiuor, or has not its 
healthy degree of consistency, steel meclieines 
may be iidministc red with success The oflicincil 
preparations m the pbaiinai opi>cias aic; very nn- 
merou**. If iron be cxposeil to the action of the 
.air, it becomes uxydated, and is converted into 

the oxyduin ferri liiti*um. Si*e Ilulngo /rtri. 

Submitted to the action of diluted sulphuric acid, 
by concentrating the solution by evaporation, it 
foriTih the sulphas ferri. See Famm Vifriolaium. 

— Wifh muriatic acid, it forms the niurias feni, 
tl.e ferrum salilum of Beigman, from wdiich the 
tinctiira ferri muriati is made. Iron filings su- 
binned with the muriate of ammonia, or .sal am- 
moniac, form the Murihs fern amnioniaeahs. 

See Flores martialeb.-r-WiUi the powdeied cryshslH 
of tartar, it forms the Tartris potassa* acaJuluk 
fcn.itns. See Fvrtnm UfiansntMn,^Un\\, pos- 
sessing the magnetic property, is said to pio- 
duce very singular effctls upon the animal eco- 
nomy ; and it is affirmed th.at, when ajiplied to 
the bkin, it mitigates pain, diminishes convul- 
sions, excites redness, sweat, and often a small 
eruption. Hotr far these assertionM are to be 
depended upon is uncertairi ; but that the magnet 
has very sensible effects, is proved by Thou ref, 
in the Transiietions of the Rojal Society of Me- 
dicine of Parts. 

Ison Mavupactore. 

Under this ^icad we propose to trout of va- 
nous processes for reducing iron from its orc«, 
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into Ihf stnto of crude and mnlleahle tro7i: for 
the suiiMjquent proccsii, ot conv(Tlin^ the latter 
into sTfi£|.| we refer tu that arlK'le. 

Irou IS ne^er found m a metallic state, but 
always as anoxydj from the great alfinity be- 
tween oxygen and iron, 'Jiev aie always fomid 
combined, when in tiie n Utiral btate ; this eom- 
pound IS called ore, and Jias none of the metallic 
properties or appearance exist, except in its spe- 
cific gravity the red rust of iron is of this na- 
ture, being non comomed with oxygen j the ores 
of iron which arc found in the raith always con- 
tain extraneous matters, besides iron and oxygen ; 
the most % olatilc of these, arc lirst expelled by 
calcination of the ore, and aft* rwards, by the 
operation of the blast futtiacc, the iron is sepa- 
i iaU‘d from the oxygen and conveitt'd into east 
or crude iron. I'liis is done by exposing tlie ore 
to a most intense heat, at the same time that it 
i-i in couUet with carbon supplied fioni the tiicl - 
at this temperature the affinity betneen ilie ox- 
ygen and tlie carbon is greater tlnin the h>rnjti 
lor the iron ; a new combination is theieiure 
formed of carbon and ux>gen, leaving the iron 
still mixed with itb Jinpurities, u second conihi- 
natiun of the carbon with the ir<in now takes place, 
which produce's carbonated or eubt ircm ; but lu 
the practical a[>plication of tins principle, the 
opcialiou IS not so perfect as to tot illy rtino\e 
the oxygen. Some kinds of cast iron have les** 
of it reuiuiiiuig than Ovhers, but are proportion- 
ally chaigcd w'lth carbon • this process of ie\i\- 
ing uou from its ore is called smtltwg tnm, or 
jLron ‘tnakittffi and in this state non is now most 
cxteiisivilv used, by casting into all vaiicties of 
articles, though formerly cast iron was little ro- 
js^arded, cxi’cpt as a matermi for the manulae- 
,turc of bai or malleable iron. I'o reduce it to 
this .state, the crude iron undeigocs a partii'ulay 
management, iii a furnace caJhd a by 

which Its carbon and any remaMiing oxvgeu are 
vplaliiiz^'d, leaving mulhalile iron, wliK h is con- 
solidated and manufactured into bars by >he ac- 
Jtioii of immense hammers or rollers, rno\ ed by 
inai'hiiiery. The lonvcrsioii of iiqn into steel is 
a subiiequcni process ot cementation in charcoal, 
hy which malleable non becomes steel* 

From this slight sken It it will appear that the 
rnanufaetuic of iron is chided m^o two branches, 
liist, the smelting of iron from the ore ; second, 
the conversion of crude mtu malleable iron, by 
expelling the carbon and oxygen eoiitamed in the 
former* • 

History or the Iron Manufactory. 

The invention of this important branch of me- 
tallurgy IS inxoh.ed in Rie..t obscurity as iron 
is never found ir. a metallic state, its existomH.', 
/IS well as tlie prot esses i»f reduction, mu.st have 
been a human di^josery At what period the 
state of society was so greatly improved, wc are 
uncertain, IJhough we have every reason to sup- 
pose it very remote. In our present state, when 
yrc flepew^ so fffoatJy upon the u<se of iron and 
steel, it is difficult to conceive hpw man could 
exist m a state of society without their aid ; yet 
JVC arc informed by Captain Cpoke, that the na- 
tives of the South Sea Islands arc wholly ignorant 
of the cxiatence of any metal?. From the Serjp- 
tureswe lefrrn, that bnt a shojit tunc after the 
.creaiiuu. Tubal Cain> a descendant of Cam the 
son of Adam, aa iHsfrttrfar ttf every urfi- 

frtr is, hram emd though no mention is 

made uf the manner by which he acquired these 
ssnriou? arts* jbe ' aaeinnt sinologists^ attrif 


buted the invention to Vulcan, the god of mh*t 
tcrrancan tire ami metals, who Sir Isaac Key^ton 
supposes to have been the same with CtiiJFras, 
king of Lciimon, an inventor of the arr, who 
found out copper in Cyprus, the smith s ham- 
mer, anvil, and tongs, and employed workmen 
in making armour and oilier things m brass and 
iron. He was tut only king celebrated in his- 
tory for w*orkiug in metaks. 

Ilerodotm says, that a class of men called 
cMrcfts. who were celebrated for their skill m the 
arts and sciences, were brought into Greece, from 
r/tnemiut, by Cadmus, son of Ayenor, king of 
that countr'* , seme settled in Phryytn, and were 
called Carybnntes, others in Crete, where they 
were ca fieri Idan Dactyli , some in Rhodes, called 
Tehhmta, si»im* m Samofhrare, and were then 
railed Cahifi; others in Euboea, where, before 
the invc‘titir>n of iron, they worked in copper, in 
a <Tty called Chalno; some m Lnnuo^, where 
they assisted Valran , and some ni Imhrus and 
other phiees. By the assistance of ihe»e am- 
fir-ers, Cud'ims disco vricd gold, in the mountain 
Paut/ufus, 111 Thrace, and copper at Thebes: 
w hclicc copper ore is still termed Cadmta. In 
tlie countries where thc'y settled, they first wrought 
111 copper til! iron was discovered, and then in 
iron , they made arms and edged tools, for hew- 
ing and rarving woo'^, which gave Minos, king 
ofCrere, an o\»portunity cf building a fli'ct, and 
gaitiing (luiujiiioii of the sea, and of establishing 
the trarles of smiths and carpenters in Greece, 
A sh<»rt time after, Daedalus and his nephew 
Talus invented the saw and the axe, the whim- 
blet, the p< rpr'ndieiilar and compasses, the turn- 
ing lathe, glew, and potter's wheel, and Epala- 
nms iiiventi d the anchor : these were in the reign 
of Soloinoti, The mvention of iron by the Idai'i 
Dactyli, IS hy Sir Isaac Newton, fixed at about 
1035 years before (fiirist, which it i» said they 
discov'crcd fioin the fusion of minerals, tit the 
accidental burning of the woods on llic mountim 
Ida in Crete: others make it 400 years earlier. 
It seem.s, however, that the historians of aiiti- 
uity have m most eases, cither attributed the 
iseovery of metals to thcif* gods, or they have 
deilied those to whom mankind are so highly in- 
debted, for having by that means been tlic founds 
ers of tile present state of society. 

On Uic modern history of the iron manufac- 
ture in England, wc must be concise, as our 
limits will scarcely allow us to do justice to what 
is infinitely more important, its various pro- 
cesses, and the principles upon which they are 
founded. 

The smelting of iron w'as fonnerly performed 
with charcoal of wood, used as fuel, in the same 
manner ax it now is on the continent: previous 
to the period when ev ery spot of land became 
cultivated, fire-wood was the chief produce of 
England, a circumstance peculiarly favourable 
to the mnnufuctnrc of iron. Accordingly, wo 
find It was in a very fiourishing condition in the 
reign of King J^mes the First , fyom which time 
the decrease of wogd caused it to decline so 
greatly as to be neaily lost ; until about forty 
years ago, when the perfecting of the process of 
making iron with pit eeal placed it upon such a 
permanent basis, tliat it if capable of bckig ex- 
tended to any magnitude, without afiecung the 
agricultural interests of the country ; as the itron, 
though it produces so much, costs nothing that 
if otherwise useful, but the labpur of its reduc. 
Hpb* 
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When the minister in the year 1806 proposed 
to lf^y a tax on tlie iiiaitufaeUire of *ton, and 
submit Its \arious processes to the coii'St.nit m- 
spectton of excise oOicers, ttv* owners of thi- 1^13 
Ji on-works whieli then existed lu Great Ontuiii, 
met in the several districts, and deputed fourteen 
of tin II nuiiiber to assemble lu ' ondon and ar- 
r 4 tK!:e the infonnaiioii subnntted to the committee 
of the House of Luimnon^, on the bill for im* 


posing this late ; shewing its iinpoUey and rniDl^ 
ou<« tendency on a manufacture which u esscil<* 
tial to t|]^ success of almost all the branches of 
Biitish ii^ustry. Through the kindness of one 
of these deputies, wc ar * enabled to present the 
following abstract of the several iron fumacesj 
wlaehai the spring of 1806 were working with 
ooke^ of pit coal in England, Wales, and Scot- 
land, M/. 


No. of 
Works. 

Counties. 



No. of Furnaces.! 

Tons of 
Pig Iron 

Average 








made an- 

Tons per 












In 

Blast 

Out 

Total 

nually 

Furnacf^ 

4 

Cumberland - 

» .. r. 


4 


4 

1,491 

*73 

11 

Derbyshiie 

. 


12 


18 

10,329 

8G1 

2 

GJouccsiershire 



2 

1 

3 

1,6S9 

815 

3 

Laiu'Hshire -u., , - 



2 

2 

4 

2,500 

1,250 

1 

Leiceslcrslnrc 



— 

1 

1 


— 

3 

Monmouthshire 

..... 


3 


3 

2,444 

815 

19 

Salop ... 

. - - 


28 

14 

42 

54,966 

1,063 

25 

Stattordshire - 

.... 


SI 

11 

42 

40,460 

1,595 

U 

\ork shire 

. 


23 

4 

27 

S6,6TI 

1,160 

82 

Total in England 

- 


105 

39 

144 

149,490 

1,424 

25 

Soulh Wales 

- . - - 

. 

36 

11 

47 ' 

75,601 

2,100 

3 

North Males 

... 

- 

3 

1 

4 

2,075 

692 

12 

Si olliiiid 

. 

- 

18 

9 

27 

23,240 

1,291 

m 

loiai of * oke Fuiiiaces iii Great Britain 

- 

H 

m 

m 

222 

850,406 

1,546 

11 

()jd f harcoal Furnaces still in use, in diftercutl 
t ounties j 

11 


11 

7,800 

709 

133 

1 otnl in Great Britain 

. 


173 

60 

233 1258,206 



Whence it appears, that the 133 furnaces which 
weic then standing in lliitam, were producing 
i:Uti tons of crude iron annually , although 
th<* i]iicintit\ had been estimated twehe years 
hcfbie not to exceed 100,000 tons pi r annum 

'J’hat bO t>f these iiiina<cs, oi nearly one-fourtli 
of their whole mmiber, were out ot blast, or 
standing still, is attributed in great part to the 
frequent and periodical repairs which the lining 
and hearth of a blast furnace require, wliile other 
furnaces had been blown out, or ceased to work, 
owing to a temporary failure of their supply of 
iron-stone or coals within tlie owner or lessee’s 
ilands : for it is to be remarked, that nearly tlie 
whole of the iron smelting is carried on under 
leases, and very rarely by the land owners them' 
selves. 

It appears above, that 1546 tons of pig iron is 
the average produce of each of the 162 coke fur- 
naces in blast ; and it may be interesting to some 
of our readers to be informed, that at some of 
these, as atCyfarthfain South Wales, the average 
per furnace is as high as 2613 tons per annum ; 
while in 13 others the qtUtntHy falls below 300 
tons, being at Dewey, in Nottb Wales, stated at 
only 150 tons per anmnn ; the average for each 
county, as well as for the charcoal furnaces, 
will be seen in the last column of the above 
table. 

The average quantity made at each of the 121 
fioke ironworks is i^OTO tons per annum; seven- 


teen of these works make 4000 tons each or up- 
wards; the seven largest are Cyfarthfa, in South 
Wales, 10,460 tons; Old Park, in Salop, 8359; 
Blaekrnour, in South Wales, 7846: Pennydar- 
raii m ditto, 7803; Ketley, in Salop, 7510, and 
Carroll, in Scotland, 7380 tons per annum, 
while at the same time eleven of these works fall 
short of 500 tuns m thi quantity which they 
make. -I’hc three least of these are stated to be 
(•olden llill, m Staffordshire, 184 tons ; Dutton, 
111 Cumberland, 175; and Dewey, in Noith 
Wales, 150 tons of pig iron per annum. 

Ninety -five thousand tons of this^ig iren, ma- 
nufactured in Great Britain, are afterwards ren- 
dered malleable. Tlie capital employed in the 
manufacture of the raw material only, is esti- 
mated at five millions ; and it furnishes employ- 
ment to 200,000 persons, independent of all the 
labour necessary to fabricate articles of imii. 

On IitON Ores. 

The minerals containing iron are very plenti- 
ful, though the richest ores alone are manufac- 
tured, and tliese only in countries where coals 
or wood can be procured in unlimit(*d (Quantities* 
The ore is ftequently found bedded in stratum 
of laminate^ clay termed bind, and partaking of 
the same inclination as the strata above and be- 
low. It is found in nodules nearly the shape of 

convex lens, ami of all sizes; these are termed 
ironstones; when broken, the internal fingcture 
presents the most elegant configurations, tending 
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tii general to « centre ; other» contain the 
rcssions of vegetables, some bearing refcm* 
lance to ferns. In some cases the slbnei eon* 
tain impressions of fossil shells. Iron ore is not 
unfrequently found in a regular stratum, ocoa> 
pying the whole space between the strata above 
and below it the strata (usually a lamN 

nated blue or orkery clav) which contains the 
iron stones arc not more than 2<3 or 30 feat in 
depth, they are procured by sinking a pit at first, 
about ei/rht feet diameter, w^hich is enlarged as 
the depth increases, until the iron stones arc 
reached, the pit is undermined until it bccdmcj 
near 20 feet diameter, and of a conical fi/j[u>c{ 
when «'dl the stones contained in the pit are taken 
out, another is dug so near the foimer that it will 
meet it at the bottom, the earth taken from the 
second pit IS tlirown into the first, and in this 
manner the work proccp'Js, until ih* d-'pth be- 
comes greater, it is then the most econouiieal 
tncthoiJ io work a mine undci groiin<l in the ,ame 
manner as for (oals. It fic(|ucntlv happens that 
an iron furn.n c js situaftd, where e.iais arc 
mined at a < on'>id< rabh* depth while the ore is 
procured nearer the surface, ny this method the 
same expense oi machinerv tor drawing ofl the 
wafei senes foi both. 

Iron stones arc diatmgui.shed by Mr. Mu het 
into Silu'i MIS, Argillaceous, and Calcareous, jp 
proportion .s sand, clay, or lane are found predo- 
minant m tlicin, tlwugh none arc found fiee 
froju mixtiuc of all three, 'fhese circumstaiu'cs 
effect the qual.ty of the uonextrac ted from them, 
and iVquirc a somewhat different treatment to 
produce as much as pi'issible similar results* for 
as the metal contained m all iron ore is same, 
but differing m the foreign matti rs combined 
with them, it is possible to separate it from tlwm, 
and in the manufacture this is chicf>^w done by 
^ar\ing the propoitions of fuel and flux used in 
tlM^ftiriKu e. 

Iron mast<rs consider that with the same pro- 
portion of fuel the best iron will be produced 
from the argillaceous oics, that is, respecting 
strength and a moderate degree of fiisibi1it>. 

Calcareous oies afford iron wdiith melts easily, 
though It IS dclicimit in strength, when manu- 
factuicd into bar non it becomes red short; that 
is, brittle when hot. 

The metal produced from iron stones, oontain- 
ing nearly equal mixtures of saud, clay, and 
lime, has an mtermedute degree of fusibility 
and softness; but generally very strong. The 
worst crude iron is obtamed from argillaceous 
ore: it is un|ji' for any purpose in this state, and 
when rendered malleable is cold short, or brittle 
when cold. 

The first operation to which the iron ore is sub- 
jected, is roasting j this is exposing the stones 
to a moderate heat, which volatilizes many ex- 
traneous mixtures of the ore. I'hc operation is 
performed by spreading upon the ground a layer 
of coals, about eight or nine inches thick, and 
extending from 10 to IS feet in length, the breadth 
being about eight or nine feet; these coals are 
covered with a stratum of ore five or six feet m 
thickness, And inlcrs^vsed with coke dust and 
small cinders; the whole js covered over with 
sU( k or small cools* The fuel is now set on Are, 
and suffered to bum as long as any matter capa- 
ble of suppottshg cumbustion reniaim ; which 
will be tometimes three weehs or a month. The 
ore, by this Qperatioh» loses very considerably ia 
weight; its ootow is changed from a dark brown 
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to that of the red oxyde of iron, a change wbifh 
is jirobably owing to the increa"*e of oxygen fur- 
nished by the decomposition of th** water con- 
tained in the ore whilst the hydrogen is dissipated. 
The reduction of weight is owing m a great mea- 
sure to the decomposition of the water as w'oU as 
the absence of any other matters which may be 
volatilized by that heat. It is found by expe- 
rience, that if the roasting is imperfectly per- 
formed or omitted, the quality of the iron made 
fiom It IS E:re.atl\ iiyurcd, which is attributed by 
practical men to the loss )f heat, which is sus- 
tain;;d oy introducing .aw ore into the furnace, 
lion stones ^aly in their products of iron fioni 
13 to iiC pel cent by weight, of the raw ore. 

Tin l-rti roR maunc. Iron. 

Charcoal of \vo(' 1 stands i’oieinost under this 
h ad, from the cvn lleiit quality of iron it pro- 
duces lint wc h.i\c little to offer our readers 
upon this Aul)jrct as verv few ch ircoal furnaces 
are now used iii Knglriud, and their numher every 
da\ dinimi<.iiing ; ainio**! entirely Mipcr- 

seded bv < okc furiiaees within a f( w venrs. We 
shall therefore codIIuc ourselxes to coke-nun, 
fiistglam mg at the idea of *»o:uf Tn u' h chemists, 
who, m a it‘<‘cnt mcmuir, attubou tin supeii- 
ority of ehaieoal non to the iu‘w-discovi red nie- 
taloid potasium eopt'iitud in the < iiai coal ciitti- 
ing into comb.natioi/vvjt'- the iron. 

Pit coals maj be divided into tlnee sorts ■ 

1st. 1 I.ih 1 or <:tone which burns to a 

white ash, but is not reniaikablv junammahlr 
2d. Soft nr l)rj{tht coal, wlmh burns to a white 
aslij Contains mut h ln’tlro"Cij gas, and is the 
most inflammable 

•W, CroZ'ling OP cakin? coal is that whicli 
when burnt the fragnu les ujute aad melt into a 
mass, such co.iI usually ouru to a red aah. 

Of these vaiietjus only the h.ird and cro/.lin? 
are deemed proper for iron making; the soft 
<joal not rufiiiing togctlu r in tlte operation oi 
eoking, .so as to produn* large pieces of coltc : 
and indeed m.iny Kinds ot tio/ling coals are too 
soft for the fumnc(*, though they produce excel- 
lent large cokes tor m.iltnig, and other purposes , 
but w'hcn in the fumjee, are crushed to dust by 
the great weight of the other matcnals. 

1 he coals for the blast furnace must be first 
burnt to cokiss winch is done in heaps of from 
20 to 00 tons , the large pieces of coals are first 
stacked up upon the ground, and the interstices 
nlled with smaller coals; this heap is set on fire, 
and as the different parts become sufficiently 
burned, the fire in «uch parts is extinguished by 
c overing it up w ith dust and tlie ashes of a former 
process, Cokes should bo to xquch burnt as to 
expel all the hydrogen gas, which it known by 
the smoke ceasing ; at the same time as little as 
possible of the co.il should be destroyed by be- 
ing burnt to ashes. In some places the cokes 
are burnt in an oven, and the fire put out by 
closing Its mouth instead of smothering it with 
dust. A great difference prevails in the different 
kinds of coaU, as to the quantity of coke they 
will produce and also in the quantity of carbon 
such cok^ obtain » the soft kinds of coal 
teimed dicey from biraakmg into small rhomb, 
afford coke which is very brittle and spaftgy*; 
when m the furnace the qron masters say if will not 
bear a burden of ore, th^ is^ it requires a larger 
^roporhon of such coke to revive a riven quan- 
tity of iron than of the cokes made from kard or 
sunie coal ; which they ascribe not so much to a 
deficiency of Garbon, as io its softness which 
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causes it to give way and let the ore fall down to 
tUe hearth before it is sufliciently eeniented by 
Contact with the earbonaccous matter. 

Thu Blast Furnacu. 

We now come to describe this principal 
agent in the iron manufacture. In plate 89, 
which contains a plan iiiul elevation of a furnace, 
with its appurtenances, AA, represents what is 
called the stack of the furnace of a pyramidal 
figure, 30 feet square at the base, and 40 feet 
in height, B, 0, is the casting house, D is the 
house for the steam eiigtr j wiiiLli gives .notion 
to the blowing engine, to supply the ruidlace 
with nir, a is its chiuiiicy, A the boiler with the 
fireplace beneath it: the plan shews two such 
boilers eitlicr of which will supply the engine, 
when the other is out of r« ^-air. The two daik 
cncles ee m the plaat. sue riolcs which com ey 
the coals down to the arch bet'jre the lire place 
of fca< h boiler ; f is l.ic htcam pipe h'ndiug to 
the cylinder j ft ijj the greiiris'vcr or beam of the 
in^'.inc, altenuiting upon its oeiitir and com- 
niimii ating the motion of the piston to the blast 
cvliiuh'i K. which IS a lar^c lifting pump is 
shewn mfig. 3. of plate ‘i. Ihe engine is of tin* 
atmosplieiic principle, which^ with iti» constiuc- 
tion and operation aic detailed under tlu a.ti< le 
4 >iiam Rst ivu , it IK sufiinerit heic to say that 
the alternate motion oi ilic piston ol tjic bloving 
cyJiiuler, foices its eoutents ol an at eac*' stroke 
thrmigh the pipei, into the legulating receivet 
F, wliuliisan iiiiincnsc chest toinied of cast iron 
plates open at th< lover side and inveited lu a 
resirvoh ot watci about 12 fctt ui depth. The 
ail IS conveyed from the regulatnj to the furnace 
hv pipes h k proceeding fioin iMch end of the 
chi'st to the furnace. I’hosc furnaces which 
pUKsess the command of a waterfall arc hlowHi 
by an engine similar 1o that desciibcd under out 
aititle Biowino Knc.int, eitlier with or without 
the add It on of a legulator. 

The blowing cylinder T, is only of single power, 
that IS, it throw's out air only on the asctnl of its 
piston , and it is the ofhci* of the regulator F, to 
receive this an at intciials anddeli\ei it re<^ii- 
laiJv into the furnace; and at c\erv stroke of 
the engine, a quantity of water is dispkict'd from 
the ircscrvoir, hy the engine throwing more air 
into It, than the two nose pipes at the ends of 
the pipes k k will convey away m the same time ; 
it therefore distends the capacity of the receii er 
by expelling a portion of the water and on the 
descent of the piston, when the engine supplies 
no air, the return of the water into the rei’civer 
continues the blast until the cylinder resumes 
its office. The superficial area of the receiver 
must be v^cry great so that the mtrod action of a 
cylinder of air will not cause such a descent of 
the water, as to be sensible, m the difierenoe 
of pressure by the surrounding water. The in* 
ternal dimensions of the receiver before us am 
30 feet long, eight feet broad, and 10 feet deep. 
It is formed of cast iron plates screwed togetlier, 
and loaded with an immense weight of masonry 
to keep it down steadily in its place. The 
external cistern is built of masonry or brickwork 
lined in such a manner 9$ to avoid all danger of 
the escape of the water. 

Plate 90, will explain the internal construction 
of the furnace. The mesa of stone work AA 
called the stack, is lined with two thicknesses 
BB of brick or stone,, wbkil will withstand the 
coatinned action ef an intense beat; between 
the two is n layer of faivi cepresented by tike 
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dark Imcfi in the figures. Tiie cone BB is teraJ' 
the funnel of the furnace, its base abuU iqioit 
ail inverted frustum, I)D more obtuse culled the 
bo:jhcs. Beneath this the diameter of tlie funnel 
is much diminished, being brought to a square 
figure ; and it ii, at this part G Called the hearth, 
where tho blast is introduced by the two pipes 
^ h. The Uiwer part of the stack is petforatcd 
oil three sidoh with arches; the two which arc 
op|josit(‘ ,irc called tuire arches (fn>m Ittyiiu, 
pipe) m 111 the sismon 2. Their use ts to 
expose th-‘ masonry of the hearth that the Uifit'S 
{i. e. the appciturcs thioiigh which the blowpipi^« 
aic entered) may be ai'ce&sible. Thi‘ other arch 
F section 1, is called the tvinp .iiih lioni iti 
leading to the lynip Ktone h, founmg one sub* uf 
the hearth, from the top, to witluu .iljout 18 
inches of The ftooi, it is made moMMbh that it 
may be easily renewed when burnt ; and to 
preserve it, if it should split hy the intense heat, 
an iron plate t> and ligiiic i is placed behind 
ithiiMiig an angle below to sustain the stom\ 
Both arc laHteiied into then plnres hy wedging 
against the side walls of the hearth . tli« open- 
ing below the tymp is stopped by the dam stone 
d set up upon the floor of the hearth, at about 20 
inches distant t fi om the tymp. 

The ( nils of the pipes k k, coming from the 
regulator, are conneeted with tlie blow p]pe<» 
m, hy veiy strong leathern tubes /, wlnth arc 
joined to the pipes by hoops n, adjustable by 
screws, so as to hold the leather tight round 
them. By means of thcbe leatlicrni pipes the 
blow pipe m can be directed to blow into the 
furnace, in anv direction within the limits of 
the tniics, or aperture to receive the pipes which 
are made through the stone woik and lined w'lth 
fire claj": the two small cinles in the hearth of 
section 1, shews the position of the tw'o tuirea 
and that they do not blow opposite enc.b 
other. 

The constructions of blast furnaces are as 
vai ions as their dmicnsioiiM, Our plate 90 repre- 
sents that kind whien in most universal use m 
Dcihvshini. A great niirnhei of niw fumnceti 
have been ci cell'd which possess evident advan- 
tages, but yet require the sanction of all-power- 
ful custom to render their introduction geni'ral. 

1 'oiisidenible allowance is on this score to be made 
to manufacturers on account of the heavy loss 
which wopld be sustaineal by Ute unsuccessful 
experiment of a new constructed furnace, and 
the comparative small advantage to be obtained 
from its perfect success. 

The internal figure of a blast furnoi'c has gri'at 
influence upon its operation, retjuiring to be 
varied, according to the nature of the fuel and 
ore it IS to be charged with. The furnacf is not 
merely to be considered as a hearth for flic fusion 
of the matters introduced into it, hut as an ex- 
tensive laboratory for separating the metal from 
Its earthy mixtures. Wlien first introdiici d tlie 
ore becomes gradually heated. As it dc'icriids 
in the furnace by the consumption of the fuel 
beneath, it is roasted and by - outlet of carbon 
supplied by the fuel parts with its oxygen, 'J'his 
operation requires to be contmueri from 24 to 
36 hours, more or less, as the ore employed ia 
disposed to part with its oxygen. It is evident 
that the time any quantity of ore takes in pass- 
ing down through the furnace, will be regulated 
by the fsoportions of its height and Mtemal 
duuBetier, la a low and proportfoaally large 
furnace, thfs nnteriaU wiU »peediiy ham at the 
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h«irth, being little retarded by frirtion against 
the side* of the funnel^ and having les^ space to 
pass thrmigh Such was the form of the old 
eharcoal furnaces^ which required less time from 
the greater quantity of earbon in the furnace, 
'fhe deficiency of earbon m pit coal must be 
compensated by an additional period of eemcn* 
tation in the furnace. The descent of the mate, 
rials IS rcUrded bv diminishing the diameter and 
increasing the height. |« the same manner the 
furnaces burning .soft cokes require narrower 
furnaces, than for hard cokes which have a simi- 
lar quality a!» to their carbonic contents. This 
js necessary that the cokes may be more fitted 
to sustain the weight of water above them with- 
out being crushed : for hard cokes, but which 
arc inferior in then carbon, a high furnace !» 
adapted to produce a long continued cementa- 
tion. 

Similar reasons apply to the different qualities 
of ore as well as coal ; some requiring to be 
longer in passing through the fiiniace than 
others in projiortion as they are disposed to part 
With their oxygen : these various combinations 
render tin* proportions of the mterriAl figure of 
an iron furnace so iinccTtam that no particular 
aizc can be mentioned as general I’he furnace 
in the plate is 40 feet in height from the bottom 
of the hearth to the top, while others we ha\‘' 
fcen are at, much as 60 feet Many furnaces 
have the side of ih»* funnel RB curved instead 
of straight, with a view to ob^ i.itc any danger of 
the materials sticking in the furnace , which 
would haw bad effects by rendering the operation 
of the furna<‘C iinccitain; oaing to the sudden 
descents which must frequently occur by introduc- 
ing improperly cenunted ore into the luraacc. 

The intense heat raised in the furnace gene- 
rally destroyK the lining in about a j though 
some will last tlirec years, and others not six 
months; according to the quality of the l.ning. 
When thii iiappens the furnace is burnt out, the 
stone woik of the hearth and lining BB is re- 
moved and new put in without deranging the 
masonry of the stack ; tlie dam stone in conse- 
quence of having the fluid metal constantly 
pended up against it, seldom lasts more than 
three months, and must be renewed without ex- 
tinguishing the furnat t , during the operation 
sand IS rammed in undoi the tymp stone to keep 
in the heat, and the blast is stopped. The tymp 
is changed in the same manner when necessary. 

T he casting house BB i* provided w ith a crane 
to raise Large work* its floor should be many 
feet deep, w.iii easting sand; and it should con- 
tain a reierberaimg furnace, cupola and all the 
apparatus described m our article Foc^DPY for 
casting the iron in its various articles. 

An immense mound of earth is raised up, to 
form an inclined plane from the ground to the 
top of the furnace, on which the fuel and 
materials are conveyed to the top of the fur- 
nace. Hie scitc of a blast furnace is mostly 
upon the declhlty of a lull, for the greater 
convenience of construct mg the inclined 
plane. In many cases where the inclination of 
Uie hill is considerable it is practicable to make 
the top of the fhrnaee level with the coke yard 
where the fuel and ore, are prepared for it In 
this case thenieam engine, house, and its boiler- 
house, are Carried np as high as the fiimace, 
end Uie bridge loft or ro*4 to the top of the 
furnace u eanstnioted dver the top of the build* 
hag. This arrangement saves a very considera- 
Md in thelhrttialioa of the Aouud* * At 
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Other works not possessing such iidvaisiages of 
ground, machinery is constructed to supersede 
manual labour altogether, in charging the 
furnace. In the elevation, PI. 89. the dotted 
line KK represents the inclined plane of the 
furnace, and the line LL is the original hie,! 
of the ground, wlicre the w'orks are constructed : 
these lines me represented as at right angles to 
their tnu position, which h shewn by KK in the 
plan, when they would be hidden behind the fur- 
nace in the elc\ ation. 

Operrthfiu of the lihst Fnrnacc. 

The fuinacc is JighUd by introducing wood 
at%e top, thci .i tew cokes, the tuircs aie 
stopped tip, and the darn stone left out to cau<ie 
a diaft, which 1 .S of course very great in a tall 
furnace. The w ood is then lighted and i.s suf- 
fered to burn a fortnight, a few cokes being intro- 
diiceii once Cl cry day until the fnrnacc becomes 
heated and gradually tilled. The charging of 
the fiirnai'c now commences w'ith four baskets 
equal to eight biishcK of cokes, 12 stone ol I4ll>. 
each of ore , and four of limestone lor a flux ; 
the dam stones arc put in and eight or nine d.iys 
afterwards, during which interval (50 or 70 chaigc.s 
are introduced, the tiiires arc opened and the 
blast eoinmcnecd, at first gently with a small 
nose pipe, and attervards with a larger, until 
the furnace; acquires'* the proper heat. These 
precautions arc necessary to pic.ser\ e the mason- 
ry of the furnace from cracking, which would 
otherwise happen by the uiuMiual expansion of 
so large a mass, if the heat were urged too 
rapifll} . 

Twelve hours afUr the blast begins non can 
be obLiincd irom the furnace, and in the (ourse 
of as many da>s if the busmtss is well conduct- 
ed, the turnaci ainves at its proper heat and 
state for woiking constantly, as long as the 
lining lasts. Tin* regular routine now takes 
place, charging eviTy half hour w'ltlf eight bushels 
of coke mixed with ore and limestone in dif- 
ferent proportions according to the quality of the 
iron to be produced. 

The ore and 1imc.stonc when put into the 
furnace gradually descends as the matter bclow' 
is consumed, hccoming heated, and the caibon 
which abounds in the furnace enters into com- 
bination w itli the oxygen of the ore, and both 
pass ofl m the state of carbonic acid gas. A 
new combination now takes place between the 
Carbon and the metal thus deprived of the oxy- 
gen ; the carbonization proceeds more rapidly as 
the oic continues to descend and the heat in- 
creases, Tins process is continued until it 
anives ai>out the top of the cqkes, where the heat 
becomes so intense, as to fuse bhth the iron and 
any of the impurities it coutaini: they now 
drop down in a fluid state, and accumulate in 
the bottom of the hearth, being kept in by the 
dam stone a from flowing out mto the easting- 
house . while the matter remains here, the iron 
by its superior weight sinks to the bottom ; the 
other itielted matters form a liquid lava floating 
upon it, and rising up as the quantity increases, 
until It becomes high enough to flow over the 
dam stone upon the sand of the casting-house. 
The metal also accumulates, and in twelve hours 
after the commcucemetit, is ready tor casting. 
The dam stone is not ihade tong etiough to fill 
entirely the space in whidh it is phieed, but 
about three inches space ii left between one end 
of it jmd the side wdlli of the hearth : this aper- 
ture is stopped with sand* which is removed 
when the metal it to be east, god suffered to 
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flow out into the moulds dr pig beds fonucd m tent ttaie than the former, similar indeed til 
the eastiiig>housc BB. cream. Each streak contains less metal as it« 

'J'ne blast continues cunstantljr night and da}', colour becomes lighter; and the white ooniauia 
evfopt a cessation of about '20 minutes, every 12 the least, if any. An additional proportion of 
hours while the nictal is cast; otherwise as soon lime produces a white slag which, when broken, 
d\ the tap hole was opened a stream of flame presents an uneven surface and w'lthout poliKb, 
wo^ild issue out many feel and grcetly amioy the \oiy similar to the fracture of porcelain. Such 
'Aorkmcii: besides that, in furnaces burning the slag retains but very little iron in solution, and is 


suft sorts of coal the blast is necessary when the 
tap hole IS open to ‘>low uut the dust which 
accumulates and chouks up the tuires. After 
all tlie metal is let out the slag or lava follows, 
and if any remains it drawn out by a hook, 
the furnace is now puked and stirred up with 
long bars called rangers, introduced over the 
dam stone, and under the tymp to luosen any 
slag which might have been held up among the 
cokes by the great pressure of the blast. The 
tap iiole IS next stopped up with sand, and aUo 
the spare under the tymp and between the dam 
stone. The engine is nuW'put in motion and the 
Opel alien of the furnace resumed, the metal 
and slag soon diopping down into the hearth: 
11 ) n short time the slag rises high enough to 
runo\t.r the dam stone, the sand before it being 
leinoved. The engraving shews that the boUoiu 
of the tymp is somewhat lover than the top of 
the dam stone, so that the slae: touches thi t>nip 
iron, and prevents the blast or fire getting 
Ttirough at the same time that the slag runs oil 
freely. The nose pipes are but very httlc above 
the lev<*l of the dam slon • , ami it is essential 
tii.'t the ni^tal should be covered over with slag 
to deieudit from the r.ipjd oxygi nation or buin- 
ing which would take place by the stieain of 
cold air striking upon the hot metal . from thu 
circuinstanee it would ripjieai that the blast is 
prejudicial; and so, in fait, it may be iii sonu; 
degree, by partially ok) di/Jiig the inctai, while 
1 % remains in the heartti Its use cunvists in 
augmenting the heat, foi the afliuity between 
the iron and the tarboii is at first, insensible 
and increasts in pioportion to the tonpcratuic 
111 which they are placed . tlie heat is, thcrefoie, 
necrssniy on two accounts; first, to iriate a 
suffieieni afiinity between the iron and the caibon ; 
and next, to melt down whalevei is mixed with 
the QIC. 

The ruru'ttn of Slaq. 

The mixtures of the iron ore are b} thci>pera- 
tsoii of the furnace separated from the iron, and 
tunned into a vitrified ma»s called slug, which is 
very brittle and hard. Us colour and ippi arance 
are very various, but airordmg a critc non of the 
state of the furnace by winch the nianagri (an 
form his judgment. The slag is composed piiii> 
cipally of lime, silex, and clay melted togrthi i 
It IS most probable, that if it is coloun d, it sclll 
contains a portion of iron, which ought to have 
been separated from it m the fa mace. This is 
shewn by the slag produced before the furnace 
acquires the proper beat, being nearly black ; and 
from Its weight ev idently containing a laige por> 
tion of iron. Also, without a due propoition of 
lime, the slag breaks with a smooth fracture like 
bottle glass, and coloured black or dark blue : 
when melted, it runs freely, like water, holding 
the iron in solution* The iron produced at the 
same time is of the worst quality. On augment- 
ing the quantity of Ufne> the slag becomes streak- 
ed with variegated colours, disposed in the most 
beautiful curved stripes, and xniited with much 
white. It still preserves its polish on breaking. 
This slag runs from the fomace in a more consb- 


that which the manager endeavours to prucun^ : 
it IS more tcuacioiis than any of the former. Any 
farther quantity of lime beyond the curdled white 
•slag, rend us the slag so clotted, that it is liable 
to cement the rakes together, and cboak up the 
furnace: it also letuins an iinineusc iiiiinher of 
small globules of good non, which have not sufb- 
cient weight to make then escape from the slag, 
though it contains scarcely any metal in solu- 
tion. 

The different qnahtiei of Crude Iron, 

The different qualities of iTude non tlius pro- 
duced from the blast furnace, arc denoted by 
manufactuirrs, No. 1, 2, 3, aud d, according to 
their V alue , which being reguiiited by the dr- 
iimnd fur any particular quality, is no C(‘rtain 
criterion of the absolute quality or composition 
oi the mi tat, the iinniber being differently ap- 
plied m 1 emote places, according to the local 
dt'inands of ihc country. The notation following 
is that used at some Derbyshire furnaces, which 
our draiightsnuiii visited, and fioiii which the 
drawings were t.iken 

No. 1 also ealled (/rcy melting is the best 
iron; it contains a large proportion of oaibon, 
and but little, if any, oxygen. The carbon is m 
such excess, that wiien cast, its surface is found 
covered with carburet of iron (black lead), teriii- 
ed by manufaotureis hoh. It melts easily, m 
Suit so as to yield to the file, and less brittle than 
any other crude iron : when broken, it is of a 
grey colour. To make such iron, some of the 
furnaces in Derbyshire arc charged witJi eight 
bushels of coke, 18 stone of ore, and c ght of 
limestone; a less quantity of ore to the same 
fuel w'lll improve ite quality, when it can be af- 
forded ; but will hardly produce so great a pro- 
portion of metal. It must be understood, that 
this 13 the average charge. The state of tlic air 
having great influence on the products of the 
noil, III summer only, IG stones of ore, eight of 
limestone, and iii winter, 20 stones of ore, with 
the eight bushels of coke, wilt produce the same 
quality of iron. 

No. 1. IB used for mixmg with infeiior qualities 
to make fine eastings for machinery, and where 
tlie iron is, requiiestobc filed and dulled. 

No, 2. or Forge jtig, is used to make malleable 
iron. It contains less carbon than No. 1. aud 
is not perfectly deprived of its oxygen Its fr.ie- 
ture 18 of a lighter colour than No. 1 it require*, 
more heat to melt it, is harder, and more brittle. 
The average charge of the furnace for this kind 
IS, 22 stones of ore, eight of limestone, to the 
eight bushels of coke. 

No. 3. Foundry metal^ is less carbonated, 
haider, more infusible and brittle than the last, 
and contains more oxygen. It is employed to 
east grate bars, weights, and all common articles 
It IS also used to mix with No. 1 lor the use of 
the foundry. Thi* metal is often accidentally 
produced from nearly the same cliarge as the last, 
when bad cokes, or iiiiperfeitly roasted ore, are 
used j or on any sudden change of the air. The 
furnace always making the best metal in propoi« 
troll to the fuel, in the coldest weather, under the 



<ime circumstances as the lart, the rlurgo would 
be 24, 25, or 2G stones of ore. 

No. 4. Ballast iro«, or white hard »r«», being 
white like mK«i when broken, contains very little 
carbon, and inucli oxyevn. h is haider than 
stjee), and exceedingly brittle j so irmcii so, in- 
deed, as to be ol little use but tor sliips ballast, 
and to mix witli a large proportion of No. 1. fur 
the foundry. It makes good axltitrce boxes for 
wlieeNj as, from its hardiness, it is nut ln»ble to 
fuse by friction. It requires so great a heat to 
me't li, fliat at the ordinary state of the furnace, 
It util scaicely run into the moulds. 

Thi:> inloimation respecting the charges, hou- 
e\er, C.III only be considered as local, and varying 
considerably at th*j next furnace, thougli only a 
few miles distant, owing to the diflerent qualities 
of the coal aiicl ore. The rules w’hich the practi- 
cal managers observe are, that the bc«!t iron u ill 
bo produced when the largest proportion of coke 
IS used with the ore, and atiout one^thiid of its 
weight of luiichtone: a larger quantity of the 
latter makes the slag lumpy, and choaks the fur- 
nace ; and with a smaller, it still retains a portion 
of iron in solution, whence arises its black colour, 
though the propoi tion of lime ncof'ssary is very 
uncertain, as it depends upon tlm fusibility of the 
extraneous niixtuics of the ore. 

The object of a manager is, therefore, to make 
the best and most non with the least cojlsj or, 
whftt IS the same (as the furnace is aluuys sup- 
pin d with the same quantity of fuel), to make 
ft bear thr /jiratesi hnrtUni of that is, the 

gtcatesi qiuintity of ore, without debasing the 
quality, or lessening the quantity of the non be- 
low the required produce. The quantity and ve- 
locity of the blii’^t or air thrown into a furnace, 
lias great 1 nil luncc cm the products of iJL; and, 
from the combination of so many < irciiuiatjuccs, 
no accurate rule of proportion eaii be Kud down ; 
*'vcn at the same fonuc<*, the charge is contiini- 
alJv varied to meet the existing circuaistaiices. 

An excellent division of the \arieHes of cnid«>’ 
iron, by Mr. Mushet, will be found in the2dvoi. 
of the Phil. Mag. where b<? distinguishes four 
kinds from their compoufut parts, instead of the 
uncertain disiiiictiuii of price; anew division, 
which it IS much to be wished Was moie geucrally 
ado]>ted by iiianufactuvers ; 

1st. OxifffvnHted <*radt' iron, shewing by its 
name that oxygen is predominant, apd the car- 
bon m bin all quantity; this is the No. 4. white 
iron above, but in Scotland it is used ior the 
forge. 

2d. Carho-oryyirnitc/Z rriidc iron, r*ontaitiing 
equal proportions of c.irbf>n and oxy^'i'n, which 
seems the same as the foundry metal above. 

.Id, Carhouated irttdv iron, where the caibon 
predominates ; it seems the same as No. 2. forge 
inctaJ above, but in Scotland is termed yood melt* 
f ny jpiy iron. 

4 th. Super carbonated erndt iroti, contains an 
excess of oarbortf and Ijttio oxygen; this is No. 

1. Kishy iron; its surfaci covered with plum- 
bago, 

A blast furnace of the dimensions given in tlie 
drawings, though by no means the largest sort, 

IS charged 48 times with eight bushels of coke 
each time, in the coorm of a day and night ; to 
produce this cokos, requires near 764 

bushels of coals per day; italso consumes about 
nine tons of ore and ItHK^pe ift the same time. 

This fhmase jjurednoes ^ tens of matai par 
weehlbsimuftei^ wheitmaUiig 


No. 1. mptal . With No. 2. it will make from 65 to 
40 tons per week. 

At many iron works, three furnaces and thrir 
foundries are constantly in ui>c ; the coal and 
iron mines, together with forges and roUing mills 
for making the iron into bars, bidoiigmg to the 
same concern , the great number oi steam eu- 
gine<i, tnilis, waggons, horses, workmm’s tools, 
frequently a railway or canal, from one pait of 
the works to another, a large fiirmto maintain the 
horses, and the capital nccei»sary to carry on such 
woiks, will give some idea of the opulence and 
general knowledge necessary for an iron master, 
to conduct his bii<«insss with advantage to the 
community, and piofitto hiiusdf. 

The Mnnufuflure of MaUi^ahle Iron, 

Malleable non should be pure iron without any 
mixture. No m(*Lhod has yet been practised m 
England of making pure iron from the ore at one 
operation; it miibt first pass through the state of 
crude or carbonated n*oa, and the carbon ii« after- 
wards expidled, kaving pure iron : the manipu- 
lations of this process are much more simple than 
the piinciples of mutual affinity upon wbieli they 
operate. 

The w orks foi making malleable iron are term- 
ed foitjen; they contain, 1st. dnerivHf or furnaces 
and tlicir blowing maciqties, ‘id. tlu/oiyeslrtiii/i- 
iwy hammer f 3d. balimtf fnrtuice , 4th. vhafvrws, 
or su'^Qiid furnaces ; and 6th the forye drawtuq 
hmnmvr foi forming the iron into bars. In the 
vicinity of a large tbrge, a loUiiig mill is lusiiuliy 
erected; and, though not eshcmtial, it is a very 
useful addition lor slitting and lini.^liiiig the b.iis 
neatly. In small works, the same mill is used 
both (lb a stamping and drawing hamttier, and all 
the machinery is contained in one building. A 
plan and elevation oKuch a woik is given in plate 
91, wlu re A A A an the line ties or forges in wlin li 
the iron h «k*prived of its carbon ; B the waU.r 
wheel for the blowing engine; D tile wheel lor 
working the hammer; X the balling fiimace; K 
the chafer j u. second forge loi beating the non 
to be made into bars. 

The Blowmg Marhvnv. 

The «'iigine acts by two single acting cylinders 
FF (See our article Bi OWING Enoi\(), inovod by 
means of wheels a a, called camms, fixed on the 
axis of the abater wheel B. They are in the figui e 
of a heart, and hmice arc sometimes called heart 
wlieels. I'hc ends ot the piston rods hb of the 
cylinders F F, have small Wheels m the lower 
end of them, resting upon the circumference of 
the enmms a ft ; and they are guided m a truly 
vertical motion, by wheels < t on each side of 
them. 

The revolution of the w ater wheel by the px- 
centiicity of the eamms alternately lift up the 
pistons ol the cylinders, blowing the air through 
the pipes// to the fumacei. The pistoiis descend 
again by their own weight, but much quicker than 
they asceudi^^kich is effected by the difierent 
curvatures or the caitiins ; the cylinders act in the 
same manner os the blowriiig engine, under that 
article. 

Tjhe Fmcry, 

The air from either cyhnder is conducted toy 
cast iron pipes ///, supported in the roof fioni 
tfie blowing engine to chnfery £» and the 
fineries A A; one of which is represented on n. 
larger scale in fig, % plate 82 * where/ wpre- 
sents a part of the same mir pipe* provided with n 
cock p* to intercept tmA regqinU the stream of 
nir; end the lower end of it is connected by n 
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1«alheru tube a nose pipe t, which tarns 

hon/oiitally into .the tuire of the fmttace, which 
exceodiu^lv simple, being only a dome G, and 
chitnnoy H of brickwork, and beneath a square 
hole h, called the heartli, to coiiUin the fuel. 
Ihe health is lined with cast iron piate«, and the 
lower one left bellow beneath to keep it cool, by 
throwing waitT under, and pteserve it'll om melt- 
ing. The plate agiiinst the back wall is raised 
much higher than the otners, to receive the tire 
iron fig. y which is a wrought non tube project- 
ing a small distance into the fire, to eoniaiti the 
nozel t of tlie air-pipc. This tire iron being ex- 
posed to a great heat, would be rapidly burnt 
away, without some contrivance which will keep 
it cool. The conical tire iron is, iii fact, formed 
of two tubes, one within another, leaving a small 
cavity between them to receno a thin sheet of cold 
water which is conveyed in a trough to a pijie m, 
communicating with the cavity : it is another si- 
milar pipe to take a vay^itlMi water, but bent 
down, so that its orifice is lower than the former, 
which IS turned up to receive the stream of cold 
wutei, while the lower pipe conveys it away when 
warm into a cistern o, iig. 2. The stream of cold 
watr^ is supplied by four small buckets upon tiie 
circuinfcreikce of the water whc'*! B, which are 
filled when at the lowest pnrt ot their motion, and 
dischaige their contents when at the highest, into 
a cistern which coinmuiricates the water by means 
of u trough and pipes to the tjrc irons. 

Ihc only diiftrcnce between the finery and 
chafery, is m the latter being somewhat larger, 
and standing higher from the ground, and to be 
describad shortly, 

llie Fotge Hammer. 

The water wheel D (plates 91, 9*2.) of the ham- 
mer mill, has on its axis K a large wheel p, fur- 
nislu^ with four cogs, which iii succession lift up 
the hammer L ; it moves on an axis y, supported 
by two uprights s s of cast iron, which are in the 
same piece, and cast at the same tunc with a large 
iron plate, acting as u iloor for a third, upright 
iron T extending from the ground to a large beam 
JD calk'd the drome, which is also supported at 
one end by a beam ucross the house, and at the 
end tow aids the water wheel, by a large vertical 
post n ; I? is a strong ash spring, supported by 
passing through the uptight WT, and cxteudihg 
over the hammer L By the motion of the water 
wheel, the cogs of the wheel p throw Uie hammer 
forcibly up against the spring v ; by this it is rc- 
llectcd down upon the anvil with an additional 
power, fromthewoight of the hammer, which lor 
stamping never weighs less than six cwt. and 
very often much more The anvil x is made of 
cast iron, bedded in a large block of stone or 
wood, and care must betaken that no conduit or 
arch is made near the anvil block, or the beanngs 
of the gudgeon of the oog wheel p, because all the 
power required to lift up the hammer is first ex- 
erted upon the gudgeon of the wheel. ground, 
therefore, should be made as solid as possible, or 
the reiterated blows of so heavy amass will shake 
all the foundation of the building. The large an- 
vil block is perforated with a square bole to re- 
ceive a smalt anvil face, which Can be changed tor 
another of different figure atplensure, without dis- 
turbingthe anvil block. Thehaumiairhandleis made 
of sotuid oak, and is well hoc^ped wkh iron, to for- 
tify it agamst the violent thooks it is constantly re- 
ceiving ftom the cogs of the wheel p. The ham- 
mer is eas^ chang^ by takbg its axis out of the 
bearings, te frat in another of different weight or 
ffgnrc, and, as tbe bead it only wedged on to the 
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handle, it can be taken off when tUc handle b 
shaken to pieces, which often luippcub m two or 
tluce months wear. A violent action is constantly 
exerted upon Hie spring v, which tctids tu throw 
up all the traming. resibt thi«, a weight of six 
turn of cast iron is placed on the drome at V, but 
IS insufRcicnt to prevent a considerable vibration, 
which soon desliuys the wood framing. 

The PtocetiH of Converting Iron* 

The opiiatioii of tlie fment^ is as follows, 3 
t'wl. uf crude iron of tlie iiuinhtr ii oi forge metal 
la put into the hearth, which is previously ilillod 
up With buniiiig charcoal. Ihc na'tal is covered 
up With tlic fuel, and the blabt commenced. It 
quickly melts down into the bottom ol the hearth j 
and in about 2U rnmutes the workman opens a 
tap hole called the cinder hole, which is ratlicr 
above Hie level tlie surface of the metal w sup- 
posed to occupy in the health. A binall quantity 
of liquid la\a called iincry cinilci Rows out at 
this aperture ; and if any of the metal comes outf 
at the same tunc, the workman thiows water upon 
It, and returns it to the luraacc again. When the 
bottom plate 92 of the finery hearth is very hot, 
it often happens that as much as 2 cwt. of the 
metal will (low out in tins matiner, which must 
he returned to the furnace. But in general tlie 
puuttipal part which runs out, is cinder only} as 
this becomes separated from the tiieked iixm it 
gradually thickens and becomes more infusible. 
All this time the workman is employed conti- 
nually, poking, and stirring the iiictul, that 
every portion may be equally submitted to the 
action of the fire ; and to prevent the iron from 
adheimg to the sides ot the finerv, or the lire iron, 
he searches all round such places with his tool aiM 
removes any metal he finds. In about half an 
bourns time or three-quarter’s at tartliest, the 
Cinder hole is stopped up with duet, to keep in 
the remaining cinder, which is found conducive to 
the conversion of the iron. The sparks which hai e 
hitherto arisen from the (ire arc of a bright red 
colour, but about this time they cliangn to a 
while colour: it is by this appearance, the work- 
man IS guided in stopping up the tap hole. To 
fctain the cinder also by the adhesion of the 
metal to the iron bar used to stir the furnace, 
which 1 3 less now than at the commencement of 
the process, when a hammer N was necc;ssary to 
knock off the adherent metal. These signs indi- 
cate that soiqg of the metal is begmning to change 
into malleable iron. At this time the cock in the 
air jiipe 18 further opened to increase the quantity 
ot the blast, and tlie metal is suffered to remain 
eint loped in the cinder without much disturbance 
until about 75 minutes after the commencement, 
by which time the whole of tlie motal i.s become 
so far malleable that it will no longer melt in the 
heat of the finery ; but lies in large lumps at the 
iMittom. The workman now divides the lumps, 
and by his poker endeavours to exjioic new sur- 
faces to the action of the fire, and tuini* the wiiole 
mass over. It now remains until two hours and a 
quarter after the first, when it is g(*neraJly found 
completely converted into malleable iron, and is 
taken out of the fire by a h'lok P it lias now 
lost all metnilic appearance, an indificrent ob- 
server scarcely distinguishing it iroin the sur- 
rounding charcoal. It is divided into the modt 
minute pwrtides, not larger than sand, but ttUl 
adhering together: and this appearance oom^ 
mences as soon as the iron comes into wolhre as 
the workmeii term it, that is, becomes miitleable. 
The globules are at first of consideralfil tiee, but 
afterwords dividing into an almost infinite number 
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of small gitinti which seem to repel each other 
by reaioii of their being so greatly divided that 
light may be Keen through every part of a smalt 
pieoek During the abo\ e process the workman 
Areqiiently coi ers up the charcoal, and throws on 
water with the bowl R wherever ihf* flames break 
out; both wjth a view to economise fuel, and to 
moderate the greot licat tlirowii out; which to- 
gether with the labour of stirring up so hea\ y a 
of mernl, and the tremendous roaring of 
the hla^jt renders the jiost excessively fatiguing to 
the woikmen. 

Iminoihately on taking a portion of the iron 
from the fire, the blast is diminished so much 
as only to keep the remaining iron in a welding 
heat; more than this would oxydate and burn 
away the remaining metal, without pioducing 
any good efTect. 'Hie piece of iron is shoved 
along the floor w'lth a fork H, to the hammei 
which is then put in motiun by raising the water- 
wheel shuttle with the handle O, pi. ^2. I'be tirst 
time the hammer is lifted up, the workninn places 
the iron upon the anvil, and the harnmei imme- 
diately falls with a tremendous blow upon it. The 
next cog of the wheel P throw h the hamme** up 
again in an instant; and by sinking the spring 
it IS thrown down with increased force. After 
two or three blows in this manner the water wheid 
acquires its full velocity, sti iking from 13 to 30 
tunes per minute, according to the quanntv of 
water running upon the wheel , during tlii& tiiiic 
the workman continually turns the non nboiit, 
that e verv part may he hammered Thr opei ation 
of tlie Uammer while the iron ts in a welding heat, 
welds and consolidates the divided ptirticlcs of 
raft al into a solid mass, whi<‘h luiwever is notfiee 
from flaws, particularly the edges, being cra<*ked 
very much, 'fhe rakes whitii are thus produced 
arc terincd stainpiiigs. 'fhe great p(‘rc.iasioii of 
the hammer forces out the rernuiiiing slaiTt <^>r 
melted Cinder, from the iron by inechanicul prc:>- 
snre. When the iron is under the hammer, a 
stream of liquid fire is frequently projected out 
of the cavities, on the stroke of the liammer, with 
Mich force as to strike the roof of the building. 

The operation of the finciy is intended to expel 
the carbon from the crude iron, which it is siip- 
pused, by praetical men, to effect by buniing 
and I'onsuming the carbou contained in the iron ; 
but this docs not sufhciently account for the ab- 
sence of the oxygen which forge pig^olways con- 
tain. It IS more probably ellected by the carbon 
and oxygen entenng into lombination and pass- 
ing off in carbonic acid gas, an explanation 
which IS confirmed by some experiments of iJr. 
Beddocs on an opei ation called Puddling, which 
is analogous to tlie i\ncr> . 

Iron Bar Jffatiu/acturc. The stampings ob- 
tained by the foregoing process arc malleable 
iron; but in a state too divided to be fit for the 
sinith, and must therefore be first manufactured 
into bars. If a rolling-nnU is near the forge the 
stampings arc carried thither, and, being heated, 
are passed two or three times through the rolls, 
to close up the flaws and render them compact. 
They are then whilst red hot clipped into pieces 
by the shears (See Kor,i.rHG Mill) aud taken back 
to the forges. Where no rolling mill is near, the 
stampings are broken while cold into pieces, and 
the fragmeifis are sorted into various qualities, 
as they are more or less completely deprived of 
Uieir impurifaei, mi iwm pil«d up on circular 
atones or tflei. being ialaniiixed with pieces of 
old iron csBsd seraiM. As many of these piles 


termed scraps-ball weighing half cwt each stf^ 
introduced into the balling furnace, as it will con- 
tain. This furnace is a reverberatory one, as 
described in the article Furnace, having a level 
floor to place Ibe balls upon. Here a welding 
heat is given by the flame to the balls, which in 
this state are termed shingles ; and tliey are taken 
out by a hook. At this temperature the fragments 
composing the pile a ihere together strongly, and 
aic carried all 'oge..iici to the hammer to be 
wilded into . solid mass, an<I form them into 
bloom or dabs For ihis purpose two workmen 
are employed, iino .issisted by the turnace-temler. 
When the mct.il is at the pioper heat the latter 
carrif s the shingle to the hammer, the fii-bt liam- 
mcr-maii brings im iron bar, the end of which has 
been heated in the chafery, and the second man 
draws the water-w heel shuttle. At the first rising of 
the hammer the furnacc-man lifts the shingle upon 
the anvil with a pan of tongs ; the hammer-man 
places the end of his bar upon it, and the falling 
of the hammer mcIiJs all together. The bar now 
becomes a handle to direct the shingle under the 
hammer, the workman turning it over between 
each blow that it may be struck on diflerent sides ; 
this IS continued as long as'the heat is suilieiently 
great, by which time the workman will haie 
fonned the shingle iikto a laige and short bar, 
termed a bloom, or half bloom, according to its 
weight. The tumace-nian now brings anotlur 
shingle, and the second hammer-mim an iron 
bar wh ch they placi upon the anv il together, and 
at the same iristaiit the first man takes his bloom 
to the cimferv , so that the hainmt‘r nev cr stiikes 
upon the anvil The first mail then r<‘Sts himself 
until Ills partner h.is finished ; when he iiiiist re- 
siiiije hi*i labour while tiu other lests. In this 
manner the »)peraiion proeceds until all the 
shingles roiitaiiied in th(‘ lurnare arc made into 
blooms, and placed m the ehafory Uxe. i>> this 
time those first introduced are sufficiently heated, 
foi a second forging, which cinplo) *• the hammer 
while the balling furnace is charging again . b> 
the second forging the blooms are drawn out in 
tin middle to a bai the true shape and si/e of the 
bar intended to be manufactared ; the ends arc at 
the same lime left nufurmed, it is now termed an 
aiicory, and at two more heats ends are drawn 
out and it becomes a bar. Iron which is intended 
to Im^ made into plate at the rolling mill, is forged 
from the scraps ball at two heats into a slab w Inch 
is a parallel pipedon or piece of very thick plate 
its size accord mg to what are Intended to b« 
rolled; the largest are about 18 inches by IS, 
aud three inchds in thickhess. In the above op- 
ei ution the iron loses considerably in weight? 
S5 cwt of crude iron being allowed to majke one 
ton of bar iron * agn^tpart of this waste is sus- 
tained in the finer}',, the cinder qf which is 
black and evidently contains a large proportion 
of mctil ; and in the subsequent operation of the 
hammer t||| forge scales or black oxyde which 
comes froi^he surface of the metal is very con- 
siderable. The workmen are allowed 53 baskets 
of charcoal to convert a ton of pig iron, each of 
winch we estimate to contain about half a bushel 
or less. They observe that more fnel is required 
after a heavy fall of mow or rain. 

In all large woiks two hammers and pfbm three 
are used : the mt is in the same huUdfng'e^it^ ^ 
fineries to makestampiugs: tbevtdber (sometimes 
in a separate bttddingwldche(H^aS%<^t«rie8, 
and balling furnace) is used to draw the stamping 
gat into bars* and is UwifefofO tanned the drawing 
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^ lin miner* 'TJie same mill also sometimes turns 
a pair of rollers. We thau^c^tt it unnecesbary to 
CKteud the number of oux plates by giving the se- 
cond forge; as it 'may be easily comprehended 
from those we have delineated. 

The interior of an extensive forge present* a 
apectaelc whi( h perhaps appiuachos tlie neanst 
of any work of art, to the poetical de^ATiption 
of Vulcan’s Cave, Some of these bujldiutrs roii- 
tam six of the lineriei) \vhn‘b pruduec a most in- 
tense heat and hiiht. The rt inn'r of the b’ »*.t is 
truly tieinendoub , added to the falling of th»‘ 
water on the whecds of two Idovving and 

hammer mills, which strike alteniattlv with 
tiuh vjoleiiee as to shiKc the taith toi .i consi- 
derable distciiKv: the number of workiri'Mi busily 
employed in the inidd aiieh eoiifusnm in eai- 
r} ing hot metal ahuiU, and the stum; u tlodiOn 
of light and shaoc upon their taoe.s priuluce a 
scene winch would be an excellent subject for the 
painter 

Process of ]*tT^ (Unit f Iron. 

A proc^'ss Urmed Poddimg has be<‘!i lately in- 
Viiited, tv» make malleabk iron fioin < rudi by un 
air re\cih<natiug iurnaec sinidai to that desm ibed 
ill tin articb* turnaci‘; except that tho flooi is 
hollowed out into a bason in tt’c niiildto o]>]>ositc 
the dooi into tliefurniee, two ami a halt cwt. ol 
CTiide non is iiitroiliu ed into the bison and the 
flame of pit coal forcibl> icvci berated upon it. 
In hdI5 an hour alter chaining, it is melted; 
tHe' attendant now shuts oh the Ham e bum the 
nieUl liy opening another vent for the dmiiglit of 
the ehiinncv , he -Htiis up and timis ov ei the metal, 
and in bO minutes it beeotiies •ted into lumps 
about the si/t ol giav ( 1. As soon as the heat be- 
comes so far diminished that the nn tal works 
withanyf diirioultv, the tlaiiie is tumid on again; 
whieh IS usually about aa miri 't $. In rinee ini* 
notes more it bccoiiu s soft and seitii-flnid, and 
the flame is turned ofl. The hottest paitot th‘i 
mass now begins to heave and swell, uiiittiug a 
Iniribcnt blue flame. An appear.iiK i exiled fci- 
liKntatioii which becomes gem i ally throughout 
the furnace in the course of an hoin Tt is a le- 
markable cin umstunce that m about 7 '» minutes 
the metal seems i atlier more heated than In lore 
♦he flame was turned off, though a ipiartei of an 
hour Vince it reeeived any heat trom tin* liie . m 
7b minutes the blue flame and heaving parlialjy 
ceases, and where this happens the mass is only of a 
dull red heat. All this time the metal adheres to the 
iron tool with which it is worked, or stiued up, and 
continually requires a sharp blow with a liammei 
upon the end of it to shake ofl the adherent metal. 
In about 80 minutes this piopcrty ol the metal 
diminishes^ and by the time it is lost the operation 
is judgedi compleat. In 83 minutes the ferineiil.i- 
tion and blue fllamc nearly cease ; the metal be- 
coming cool and stiff; the dame is then turned 
on and quickly off again. In 86 minutes the 
metal is become as fine as sand, blue flarne 
which again appears is of a lighU^flnue. At 90 
minutes the metal is heated again tor a short time ; 
it ferments strongly and hisses, a noise which was 
heard from the nrst appearance of blue flame, 
but exceedingly faiAt'till now. At 100 minutes 
less bind flame. In the succeeding eight minutes 
the metal is heated twice, by which lime it is 
clotted and stands wherever ilA placed without 
tendency to flow, and no liquid metal remains in 
the bason of the furnace. A little finery cylinder 
boils up M' the metal at UO minutes, and it is to 
this tbe" Workman attributes the hissing noise 
Vet* IV. 


above mentioned. In 1 13 minutes the 

tion ceases, the metal is coIUcUmI into 

lurna e shut up close, and a tii rti il.imr appliedi 

to heat the metal sufficiently tor the liaiimicr of 

rollers. 

Tht* account of the puddling process is eol# 
h-ct« a funu . n excellent paper by Dr. Bwldocs in 
tho 1’ ulo'.opMifal TnuiSHCtious and exH.Oy coi- 
n'speniis M nh " h.it we have obhcrvetl. The iJovtor 
ufterw'iids del ^il&a hOt of inlerciting experiments 
to deierniiuc ihe natuic <»f the gass whu U was 
evolved »i itiiig tbc lenijciitations oi blue flame; 
and vlii,.|)pto\edto<oTitaiu taibonic and gass, or 
carbon hinl i>xv gi n volnlili/.ed b> !eat: wbenco 
he loiicliides tii.it the taihim in the crude iron IS 
not niesely burnt ava\ limu it, but ,bat it eom- 
biiies with the oxygtn ot the an, leaving mallea- 
ble nun in the tinna(.e. in lije opi lation of the 
liner}' as well as the j>udiiling turn.ue the inanu- 
factuics con^'idei the o\> ^en fiiini du d by a diaft 
Ol hlai.t of alinosplieric airto bt nvcessaiy to etim- 
bine with tnc eaihoii of iron; and in in.tnv pl.ues 
we have Visited, w.itti is thrown into tlic 
iiirnace at several pi nod** to Imnbli ovv^in by 
Its di composition, a rnetbod vvhieh is found to be 
adv'.int igeous. Dr. lleddois with ninili ]»roba- 
bilitv, s-n'orests, Hut tlji.s jit IS {.ernieious from 
the gi-at waste ot metal it occasions, foi every 
gram ol < .ntiosi whu b is conv cited into gass by if, 
many of thi se irons are eouveiti.d iiUo bla( k 
oxyde; and hence he iimaiks that giuil adv.in- 
tage would be derived from niakiac'- sin h trede 
lion as would contain the projn r poUioii c/f 
ox 5 ’^gen to combine with the enibo**, wuh n'l tar- 
ther addition lioin the bla r. *n iiu*h eia the 
operation might be pc;itoiiind m a close vc'smI, 
^d by that me- ins gieatly dinninsh the lovs of 
mental occasioned hy oxyd ilioii 

At al! the fnuldhng fmnaces we have vis. tec* tiio 
lion undergoi‘s a fusion in n flricTV' wttli coke, 
pievious to the puiUllmg 'i'Jic^ finely ha^ two 
tunes dneeled downvvaids bO as tre bbjw upon the 
iin tal, wliich is sovui fust d rn.d iftc i waids let out 
into a mould or enat iron liciuuh; In f'ne ir loola 
it IS biokcn into pn set. and cained to tin puddling 
fuin.iee 

At some woiks the puddled non is worked into 
bars ill the same tnauner as aiiov e dt scribed , but 
by a modem invention it is manulactiired without 
a forge hainriiei. TIu puddling balls wlien taken 
fnmi the furnace are paosed between a largo pair 
of lollyrs which have a number of grooves of 
difloicnt sizes foiined round Uicrn; these 
press tlic iron and answer iJie puvjiobe of the 
Iiainnicr. As soon as the met;il comes through 
the rollers, a workm'ui behind lifts it over the 
upper roll to the first workman who purs it he 
tween them again , in this manner tlie im tal is 
rolled Ifl or I ^ times; at each tune being put 
thiongh a smaller groove of the rollers so as to 
compies* It m a greater degree » very tune. Alter 
these operations the pieces thus rolled an* piled 
up four together, and put into a ball finunee^ 
and when heated they are rolleii into bai bv rolls 
similar to the former, but ju'i.idid witli grooves 
the proper size of the intended hos, in which 
state they are sent to niark'.t, or shi into nail- 
rods, &e. See Sliitinc. AM 

The advantage of the puddling process N intbe 
dispatch with winch the non is roriverfed and 
comparatively small expeusf' of fuel; at pr*'fient 
the puddled iron is not •'» .Miod in quality vh the 
finery; though this ciiciunstam - should not dcUi 
manufacturers from using it, as it is scarcety 
d £ 
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po^sililr thgt a newly inventcvl proicb^ should be 
ai first brou^jfht to equal peifii^tion with another 
which has exercised the in tenuity of tnaiiuUo- 
fmers for ages p >st. livir in the eom^c of piactice 
many improveim nts will aribt, win ii mif*ht 
ha've remained iindui'‘o\en‘di if the piuecbs ni its 
present state weic neijledcd. 

The roller! aie thouf.d‘t to eneIos<‘ the impuri- 
ties III t)»'> iron rather than expe! ihrm; but as 
TollfTs requiic imith h" s power lo •»ivc thf-iii mo- 
lioii than the h.iniiu( r, il becomes worUi lin* eon- 
suleration of in.umf.teluiers^to improve their i on- 
struction, and rend* r them equal in efieet to the 
hamnu I even in the present stale die pmldUd 
iron made with i oilers is hy no tiicans lo be des- 
pised when its price and quality aieeompared. 

IRftN Briool. lion Viein^ the most abundant, 
cheap, and generally nst ful of all the nn‘tals, 
)ia,«» of lute been applied in all woiks uiu.e gi^at 
stiengtb was required in propoition to th* weedit 
of the material: lienee cyboders, In ams, and 
pumps for steam engiin s, bo. its md b.irjf(slor 
canals and navejrable rivers, he oiis and piilais 
for laige buildings, and at b ngtii have 

been eonstiin'ted of iron 

Tin fiist iron biid:;eiri ]>)int of time, is lint 
ovci the rivei Sevein, near C«d*dnook l>al<* in 
Sluupshne ft < onsists of an ar* h <*f ahove KJB 
feet si»an, and iisis i-i feet. Tluni au' live ribs, 
each east m two pirees, secun'd wheie lliey join 
at the tiown of the aidi bv atasi non key- 
plat* ^ and (Oiiiieeted to,;ether iioi i/<inta(iy and 
veiliviilly by Last iron luaees, foimed wulv dove- 
tails and luk< locks the iil»s aie coveud with 
cast lion plates, and the laibng t»> the sides is ol 
uou. The totil weight of ii*ni is 3 *'8', tons 
This bridge was built by Mr. Ahialiain l)irle\, 
and the iron work was east at ('olubiooK Dale in 
tlie >ear 1770. It w'as €» \eiy hold effort bn m 
tlie first instance, in adopting a new matuial, 
Uic span of the centre aieh at Blavkfriais Biidge 
wa» exeoeded , and that bad always been consi* 
dend as a great exertion w illi stone. 

The second iron bridge was built ovei the same 
river, about two miles almvc the formci one, at 
a plaec called Buildwas. It was crei’tiil at the 
expense of the county of Salop, agieealdv to a 
plan, and under th(f direction of Mr, 'I’lielford, 
Burveyor of the publu woik^ of that cuiintv. It 
also was east at Cnliibrook Pile m 17‘r» and 
1790. The arch is 130 feet m the Span, .ind 
rises from the spiingmg to the soflit of the aiih 
27 feet. In this budge, a^ it was necessary to 
keep the roadwa> as low as jmssibl', the primi- 
pla of the SchafMi'juspo and Wittiugcii bridges 
(see Woodeti BRince) is in some degioe adopted* 
mr the outside ribs are made to go up as high ns 
the railing; they aie coniieetcil with the ribs that 
bear the covering plates, by means of pieces of 
ii'on dovetailed ID the hum of king-posts. The 
plates wbit'b form the covering t*ver the lower 
ribs are cast with deep fianehc’S, are laid close to 
each other, and form au arch of themstdves, so 
that altogether the bridge is compact and ttrra. 
The weight of iron is nearly H-V tons. 

Some smaller bridges, and an aqu<'duct at 
I«ongden (the hrst made of non for a nav igable 
canal) have also been made, in Shropshire, under 
Mr. Thelford^s^uwctioH. 

The next biidgit on a large scale, which was 
made of iron, WOB that ittagnificent and elegant 
one over the river Woar; at Monk Wearmputli, 
«mur Sttudecia^ Thi projaotor and architect 
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9,’SL$ Hotifnitd iiurdoHt Esq. M. P. The arch is 
a segment of 'i circle, whose diameter i^ about 
444 If 1 1. The &p.in of tlie arch is 236 feet, and 
its> veusc'l bine, o. hpimir, is* 34 feet. It springs 
at the t le> .U«*n oi O) fi-et from the surface of the 
ri cr at buv water, '•o tlut vessels of 2CK), or per- 
haps 'it/O torn.' brubti, may pass niuUr it m the 
niivltlb' ot the "lieun, oi even 50 feet on * ach 
sub' »f a, w ithoi.t low t ring their top-masts. This 
budge is icinb u(l v( rv ( onaiderahly ligluertbaii 
il <ould have bier, it made of stone, liy means 
t*i the vnitlb v.lii(h Oast non will peiimt, 

and till Minp'iK ilv v ttb winch 1 bat metal may be 
reduced to auv loim 'i lie blocks are so cast as 

10 -icivi a- .u'‘h -ioTV !■< ; .uui in the ai’ch they 
holt foi e.u n iitliM, in the sdinc maimer as tlie 
voi.s 4>’is of a sti'ic' ,iich. 'I tie tlnekiiess of the 
Drills ni will 11 ,i k w.iA L oiisLiiuted, is no 
jiion than four iin ];■ *• G i‘ long* st dimension of 
.1 block lx atioiu till* r bit, and its weniht about 

1 1 w t I Jif.se .11 pt 111 tli« ir pi >r( s, aii.l made 
lo b“.ir .e'' uiarrh iipjin '’a' li otJ < i bv liars of 
viioiiglit non, wl,u Ji 11111 alonf, i*ioovcs on each 
xide Ilf flit* blocks, end ai< Ik.Io d through at 
etjual diJ-taiHCs to hints of east iron, passiiqr 
liori/oiilal I V between ihe ribs, of six of winch, 
placed .it b\c iVrt ihsl.iiice fioni eat h otlier, the 
.Tcheonsias One nii (oiiLims a senes ot about 
J bio. Ka. I Ins jdujurdilc slriietine is able to 
witlistainl Dll eiionnous jiussure, so long as the 
abi.tnuntsol the nrh do not spring, anti of this 
the le IS haidtv aiiv iisk, Ineausi thev are solid 
rui k fact 1 witn about four or live Viards of sobd 
bloi k iiia.oiiiv. It wen tb'snable thmuji thni 
something weic di>m‘ to stifleu the aieli at the 
sides, by Uit mannei of filling up Hit spaiubils, 
or spaio between the aieh ami the roatlwav. 
'I hey me so tilled up as to betxtremelv light 
and pleasing to the t ye, namelv, by laigc east 
lion eueles wbieh touch the roadway nnd th<‘ cs- 
tr.ados of the art li the loadway rcst‘i fipon them 
as oil so iTviny hoops, while they rest on the bm k 
of the arcii, and also touch each utlici latei.iliv. 
But this <‘ajmot contribute inin'b to the stiengib 
of the arch , forjkhc.se hoopsi will he lasilv com 
plf^scd at the points of contact, and, changing 
then shape, will oppose very httlu rcsistaiiet . 
This paitof the arch miglit have been giiatly 
stri ugihtm d, hy eonneetmg it Vith the lo id- 
way bv tnixsed frames, in the same maiimras 
a judicious cariwnter would have framed a roof. 

7'he aii h contains only S^) tons of iron, of 
wluch about 55 are wrought iron. The supei- 
structure is of wood plafiked over at top. Tins 
iloor is covered with a coating of chalk and tor, 
on whieii aie laid the materials for the carnago 
road, coiixistnig of marie, limestone, and grovel ; 
with footways of fiag-stonek at the sides. The 
..weight of the whole does not exceed 1000 tons t 
whereas the lightest stone arch which could have 
been erected would have wiughed 15^000, It was 
turned on a very light but stiff scaffolding, most 
judiciously ISlbnstructcd for the preservation of its 
form, and foi allowing an uninterrupted passage 
fbr the numerous ships and small craft which 
frequent ihe bu»y harbour of Sunderland. The 
mode of framing the arch^vas so siiKipl«,and easy 
that it was put up la ten days ! withbigt an ac- 
cident; and wh^n all was Onished aa^tiib 'seaf- 
folding removedjiftbe arch dM 
its foruu Tills noble stmocnr^ andou^ 
peHor to any thing of the khi^ 
rope, was finished in tb« aoltMiOf It$Q 
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rtccuted at tlic expense of about 25,0001, of 
which sum 19,0001. was advanced by Mi. 
Burdun, 

We were soiry to Icain very recently, ti^af this 
bridge haj» bhewn bOint* symptoms »d lutabil'ts , 
the arch, ostiniatiap; it .i/eunliug lo a x -iti *1 
section, hnvmg nearly IH m-'lics from a 

correct plane. Tins i', a soeiec of da i wlneii 
It doe-i not seoin oasy lo icmeJy’ <“oinpi I'-lv* 

An ele^uit iron brul.e has livCii { leeted 

over the Tinmrs, at >umes. The an'li ol thi'i 
Ktmctiue IS the il itU 'sl i \er bu il o i so 1 u ; a 
scale, bcinsA die ^ inealot'a ciiv.- of -fi .-i h et 
dianietci ; the tiivjtl, oi span, uid t»‘ 

height, Ol levcibL ' •> ue, IbfceJ It ^pn.i 4 > ‘'I'mi 
abutments of sto ic h ult on piles, an I is i’v »it 
27 feet in breadi* It eoiisi-»ls <n nbs pheed 
five fe^ t asuiidcj Kent m rhvM p j^t ou h\ pei- 
forated cross hais pla td hor -sout '!'» at the top 
and bottom of Ci* i| a eh-pJcci' <]uil> ,Kt»ss the 
bndu:e each of th“ rile is coiirpos d of /^.'ncli- 
pu'ces,, fourfe. t s' ' ' n t n e-tpi.iiti is hnig 

at top, and i ui feet '■tv iin'lies atiJ iljfee-toa'itlis 
at bottom , fojii fi.etd(»p, and tom ni< hes oik - 
quaitcr th eh ar^ e ist hollow hn the pm- 

pos • of mliud'u inc^ inmels tn n niches a nl a |u\ f 
"idc, .iiul two iiu lies thick riuo'uh thv'i 
<lo\\els, and likewise ihc .iiih-povts, en « u^t 
holes, mtowhuh ^^^(lJ.e^ an diiM.i, whi b hioi;; 
the p.nts into I'lose ( out n. I. I'In spindnlsan 
filh <J up with ejj Its which dMOiiiish fiom he 
abtitnn nts t<i the ( eiitic, after the luamn t of tin* 
Weannoutli ardi: thi-* pait we tlo not appune 
The whole is ci»\eicHl with plao s one in- n lhi< f, 
and two tci't hioad, on the tii<ls«it whi ii i, st the 
parinels, on xvlmdi is jilaeed the bohi^ciatlc. 'fhe 
v;hule weigJit of iron is 270 tons, and oi this fhe 
eoveriiig plates wer^h lUO tons 'IJie biirhp* uas 
1 .1st by the VVaJkeis <d KotiK'iani on ao i ii- 
proxed plan inxcnted by 51i. T, Wilson, loe in- 
genious eugiueei of tin Weaunmitli I'.u»l v !,o 
ha, taken out a ])<iteut foi this nix. at. on — 
'I he aholc iioii-xvoj k was thrnxii across in less 
than sp. months, ami the bii lu(‘ was opemd far 
public use on Salmdix, Sep*. I, 18(> >. 'I'ln 
king and royal iarndy passed ovc i tlu bud^e in 
the hr‘Jt fo ir eo k’Ik'si that i rcsstd it. 

We have been the more paitieulai lU our ae- 
eonut tit iron br.dges, and cspeciallv t!ie om atf 
Wcarmoxttb, beiunsc of their eouiiecUon xxith 
the profioncid plan »f crc''Ung an lion biidue 
across the Thames in lieu of Tomiou Hndge. 
The scle nt comnnitee of the House of Cfominoiis, 
upon the improvement of the iioit of London, 
conceived it ** essential to the iinpioxeuu'iit and 
accommodation of tdiat port, tlut London (Imlge 
should bo rebuilt on such a constnicliou .i'( to 
licrmit a free passage, at all times of the t «ii , for 
ships pf fuch a tonnage at least as the (kptli of 
the river'' would admit at picscut betwem Lmi- 
don Bridge and Blackfriars llridgc ** .lud, 

That an iron bridge haxiiig lU ceiitin arch 
not less than 63 feet high m the cHear above lm;h- 
water mark, will answer the intended purposes, 
with the greatest couxen'umc£, and at lUc icast 
expense.*’ After tli^ third report of tliii> commit- 
thc lyas firamedf they received among other plans 
and design, one from Messrs Thelford and Doug* 
la$iiS| ^ iroil bridge of a single 

m the beifi^ ppiatedjp in their res'olu* 
tiop^i and no mss than 600 feet in the span, 
bein^ t|ie width to which, by Mr. Jessop’s report, 
Vbfi nv«r ought to be contracted. 

AcebfdiBg to this plan the length of the orch 
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of t’lf bridge will he about GlB^ f<K*l, hetng 48^ 
of a envic xvhuAc dwineier V 1-U9 
ieet the width of the bridge ai i.. ‘ 1 1 .la a w'iil be 
4)01 36 feet, ami mc'^C’isiuji graou .,s ui widt^l 
to tlu; aouliicnU, wLn.h xviil ie' ‘f'l *>r 1<>0 feet 
xxide I ‘u* bridge li to bo cO'»ipu^*-d v holly qf 
laM inin, which i» iu*u!i kss li. ble to <lv • .y or 
alfu itca t i.in wroni^ht .ion ; ihe ni*'3 aie lo be 
east iM )/ ;i ,iMiS /»{ , 1-1 ir can lx; Cuii- 

xciiten K i.( .tin! * 'sl < on< . tly, «inJ .syli 

as e.'ii Cl ival'l]) mini, *ii oi ti»i' i'’njt<xitn^ and 
pa»^'iu^ ii>, iiH'\ 111 lu 1 tiM'kv'i '' d 'osictlur 

hi 1 1 » ■> iluI (!i 1 *. nf\ .1 .1 .eul e> pi * id in 
s ,eh i 111 * 1 , ‘Hit j'lN u’ P. i.«., Ol ..ns, or 
hmc', iJia 00 i iki 0 ii.l ,1.11 :kI le- 
piaet'd x\ laioie o in nupiiu to tlie 

O ui^i' ‘Ine l'h^ au lo le i.ve'M x. i Ju and 
piessuio 111 s <h a din ii>>u that tin s,u m will 
operate upon tlu pie- 1 1. ut i.j.*wolAa , ui le- 
fore, biTuri tiie orulso win v(\, tht uou 

inu.t he* oinsheil lo pu.cis. All llie ti l ues, or 
iios, are to be eonneeted xtiti. aho . od hori- 
youtally, fio n i.ie soH.t of die .n h *<» I'u lo.i U 
\X4i\ ; soih.it, ill UK at iiK.isuie, In xvho) ■ hi .il'-e 
wiil a t as oiii li a lU', .tiel mat nie.iiis Itsi^eii 
thehit'Uil piessno ia)io-.tUie ahiiiniouts, ,iiid 
pioMh .la.uiisl an\ N-nall ‘‘lioi in the (tpi.lji.iu- 
t' »n of the an‘h I lie i.‘'s ..le lo he si} di-posi d 
us l > sp < -id li'Cii Pi in iblh oi tin .1 i.lui to the 
ah Ui iv.n > , . 4 . id Ue.s Uo v io.«\ , o , i .0 0.11 mg a 
Uiealo* h )a. V on lo‘ bhoie, a< oMinioduie the 
load-xvu) in tin mil ; ut 'he < 10* ot i)u i> 1 lg«. , and 
at the sum" tun i»i(*tM< .uw le.ul. ii< , tin* 
hiidne m ^;hi hi i to -.Kio \ 'Inutious , r,t snii* 
\ul>i. 4 UOU^ XM 1 ai'O l.<* liUthei opposed l*\ te<* 
(loss and diauoii.d in s aiel hr.i 'e*., .md hv 'i 
pl.U»' ot gruiing v\hi ii is to be laid aeioss the 
lib-,to|<‘ eixe th loid'XiriV. Tins roed xx.iV H 
to ]>c C4> npos. d oi .t ligl.", dix, and J iruhle 
snhstanee J u 1 lu x.t to tbo non pluit'^ , se oiidlj, 
o. 4 ('oinpu t subst.m ‘e, wiccli uitl not udiii ( of 
watir pissiu" tmnvuh it, u.nl (hndly, ol the 
side paths ni.'l pixc milts lot tlu; diivnu'c wax. 
I'lie wtole t'xumul ioim 4 if llu luul e 1, to bo 
co.ii]»‘ised of .,o>hu ti.i uV, d*i ^ ui .ii;' is also 
to bi* 4>l gotlne xxoilv, with y.o li.i jiii.ii c ic« tr^ 
re^seet'u* Li iips , ■'•> tl.ill.t will, at a 

(list uc» , U »e .h- .ipp. uaneo cl a t. » <ie ot Inrht 
gtdniv tiaiiy, ftnidud on rl.^* t p with that 
wdh.e «. ot out'ine ofvulch the 'olluc s'lle is so 
(‘api4 /b*. IhceslimiU* whii h at . o' spanios Lius 
lihiii, 1 13s llu whole expciisi: ot the luid:,e at 
about 2f>2, 281)1 

Tlieobx Kills ad' anta'fO'i v-h^rh would be ob- 
tained if the \ omtienii ul'on ( ould in effi e cd by 
111 SHU of 1 siuijle areh, as widl a^ tlie irc^.'di- 
cenee ot the pi'iposed ip k iksI to 

give till'. dt^'iCn a piui uLir el tim l . .iie ii..^ cc 
of the ( oniiiiittct' , yet the attt'injM .wis ot so 
iioxn I e iinuie, that lhc\ Ihon n* d ai-iofutcdy 
lie. e&.iaiv ft/r their own in <.) .11 i.ion, .u x\ed as 
for the purimse ot affuid m* si.me 'wds wpop 
which the House of riimmon- ireii-'d f< i.u fhuii 
judgment as to tlu eNpedmex oi t.i’" uieasure, 
to request the opiuioiu oi -mee ot she persons 
must eminent in (Jr at Thiv.un lor their tluo*etic 
ab well as practioai kuo' cd- e ot h siPqccts., 
Fur ibis purpose th‘ 3 tlit w op •* of tw'enty- 
one very jadicioii*' and .jpp'j'pe qiieiics, and 
transmitted, tone her wd'i the i oai ived , design 
of Messrs. Thelford and Douglass, aud Uie expla- 
natory drawmi**, su. h persons as were thouirht 
most capable of afioidnu'- them iofoTma^ion. 'i x) 
these queries they received apsw^m 

2 £ d 
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Maskclync, Mr, A, ll6bc‘rtson, ^Tr. T*layftiir, I'r* 
}{i»bnM3n, Dr„ Milner, Dr. Hmion, Mr. Atvood, 
Colonel Twtss, Mr, Jes&op, il/r Kuimie, Mr. 
Watt, Mr. Southern, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Wil- 
kinson, and Mr. Rage, Some of gentle- 
men suggested partu'ulai inipioxements and mo- 
difications of the plan: h.it eoiihideiiiig ail the 
circumstincc<i of the ca&( , it was nearly their 
unanimous opinion, t ha'll a (astium auh of 600 
feet in t!ie sp.ni was praetii'tihle and aclvihi'able, 
and e'»j»ahle oi being reudi red a beautiful, use- 
ful, an * diimbU edifice. ^ 

Tilt, leport oi the commiftee, vliieli contains 
the answers ot llie aboie-immui ginllemen to 
the (^llnu^ proposed, was oideied to be printed 
0.1 the ‘3d ot June, 1801 • it is .drnost needless to 
add, that It 4 oinpnses a gicai deal ot si ientiiu 
and lalnable informnUoii, on the subjeet oi 
bridge s in gt irTal. 

At the tunc the pr* eeding aeemnit was diawii 
up (vi/. IhOi-) there seiinid inutb pjolialulity 
th.' t the iioii hi idj would be < iieti d • we base 
HOW' (April, 18*0) only to ad<I, t!j.U the jirojt't 
seems to he .illogefbe, ah.'i'uhnieri. 

Much inforinaliori on the subject of Iron 
Bridges w ill he givcui in (he colled ion of 
Br. Ilutton’s Woias, now publishing. 

JauN diiKitis — 1. any insti lUiu lit oi nteiisil 
miide of iMiii , as, a flatiron, oi smoothing non 
(Popt>). Vl. Chaiu, slue kle j rn ni.u le 

I'llON. 0 1. Made of iron ( ^hn inner) ‘i. 

resembling iron ine')liiur(nW/nvod), 3. Ilaisb, 
severe; iigid , iiiiser.ible ((Jut Inin), 4. limis- 
soluble, vmhioken Hard; iiiipe- 

netiuble (Shaksjtme), 

7V>l'HON, L\ a (fiom tlx noun ) I. To smooth 

^,Wltb HU I'OTi. 2. 'fo .sh.K kl(' wnli lions. 

Iros Monldsf and sj.ois ot mk iii Iinenm.iv ho 
taken oui by inoist« mug the staimil pait in a 
solution of oxabe aeid in di.stillcd water, and then 
washing It out wuth puu' water 

fRovOe/i/e In mmeialogv .SV e Fi i hi m. 

Irov /b/ri/eji, in miiu r.ilogv Si e Fi rrusi. 
Iron Hood, in botany Si i .Sibiroxsium and 
Far.AR>i. 

Iron H’orl, in botaiiv. e Sinrui irs, 

IRO'NlCATi. a. (from froiti/.) Expressing 
one thing and meaning anollirr; speaking 
by contraries {lirown), 

"iHO'NlCALbY. rtf/, (from itonhal) By 
1)16 use of irony {lla('on^ 

lllONMO'NCiEU. s, (/Vo// and monger.) A 
dealer in iron. 

raONWOOD a kind ot wood ex- 
tremely hard, and so pruuleious as to sink 
in water. 

rRONY. (from iron.) Made of iion; 
partaking of iron ( it n.nmond). 

I RONY, s. (//oM/e, Vrenth.) A mode of 
speech in which the niePiung is contrary to 
tnc words (ywift). 

IROQUOIS, the name of fi've nations in 
North America, in alliance with the British 
Uolouies. They are bounded by C anada on 
the north, by the Brilish plantations of New 
York, and by Feunsy Ivania on the east and 
south, and by Lake Ontario on the west. 
IRRA ' in ANCE. 1 iirradiancr, French.) 
IRRA D1 ANCY.J 1. Emission of rays or 
bean^^s of light upon any object (Broiwi), 
2. Bokim of light emitted 


TVIRRVDIATR. v. a. (/rm//d, Latin.) ^ 
1. To adorn with light emitled upon it; to 
brighten (South). 2. To enlighliu' intellec* 
tuaily; to ilhiniiiie; to illuminate f.kV/f/w/)* 
S. To aniniate by heat or light {Ihik). 4. 
To decorale with shining ornaments (* ope), 
IKRADIA'TION. s. \irradtaiion, Fiei.cli.) 

1. The act of einilting beams of luht 
(Dixht/). 2. Illiiniiiiatioii ; mtcilf ctual li^iit. 

1KB \ TIONAIi. a. (it rmtionalin, Latin.) 

1 Void of lensoii: \oid of iinderslanding ; 
wanting the discoiirsKe L'nilly (Millon), 

2 . \bsurd; lonlntry lo leasoii (flarvey). 
IrraVio:. A i Niunr.Rs or (tvANiuiES, 

31 c such roots as ramiol he acciiraltly cx- 
trarli 4I, hoing incommensurable to ciiitj. 

S‘e ^ I II IIS. 

IKK \TIO-i A'LITY. a. (fiom irralionah) 
ani of loason. 

1 U II A'T I ON A L LV . atf. ( f rom irrationa!,) 
M'llliotil reasoii. absurdly. 

J K K \W L A'J M \ BLE. a. {irr and rcclatma^ 
hie ) Not lo he reclaimed ; not to he chang- 
ed to the better (JtUitsotn 

\ H K EUON (1 1 ' LE \ KL R.r. I it ref onci/eable, 
Fr.) 1 Not lo be recalled to kindness; not 
to be appeased (i)ri/deif). 2. Not to be made 
consistent ( Jiosrei ft). 

1 R R ECON ( r LEA KL^.N from /Vre- 
fonciicahie.) ImpoHsibility lo be icronciled. 

J R U ECON OI L E \ HL \ . ad. (from in / con- 
cileahie.) In a manner not admitting recoii- 
rilialion. 

IR IUi(T)Nl'FLEI> a. (m and t a oncilcd.) 
Not atoned {Huikspeat e). 

IHRECO \ F*R ABLE. n. (in and recover- 
ah/e.) J. >ot lo be regam/'d ; not lo be re- 
stored or lepaired (Holers). 2. Not to be 
remedied {Hooker). 

IRRECO'VERABLV. ad. (from irreto- 
verabte.) Beyond rccoyery; past repair 
(Milton). 

IRREDU'CIRLK. a. (in and reducihie.) 
Not lo be brought or reduced (Boyle). 

liiiiKni/ViBLc Cash, in algebra, that case 
of cubic equations where the root, accord- 
ing lo CardaiiV lulc, appears under an 1111- 
possibieor imaginary form, and yet is real. 
The general form being — aj? = -F 

where /r is greater tliaU J or 4 n-* 
greater than 27 h^. Thus, in the equation 
jtS — .90 .r— 100=0, the root, according to 


Cardan's rule will be 


v~ 


60+^—84500 


+ ‘"/y/^50— — 24500, which is an impos- 


sible expression, and yet one root is equal 
to 10; and the other two roots of the equa- 
tion are also real. Algebraists, for two 
centuries, have in vain endeavoured to re- 
solve this case, and bring it under a real 
form ; and the question ,bi not ie«i( famous 
among them, than the sqiuijHbilg of^lb^cirdn 
b among geometers. * l 

One of the most convenient metnbds of 
determining the roots of equaltoiM ^ Uilt 
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kind, is by means of a Tabic of Natural 
Sines, &c. for \^hich purpose the followiii*; 
formula? will be found extremely commodi- 
ous, the arc, in each case, being always less 
than a c|uaiirant, and therefore attended 
with no .imhiguity. 

If the eijU'dUuii be — lei \ be 
oft ^ 

put = aic ’*v hose cos. is rad. 1, thLii 

a 

Ihe three rooJs, oi s'alucs of a*, will be as 
ibllows : 


irreducible. 

of dgures) IhO principle of which wifi 
clearly understood from the following ex- 
planation. It has been before ohserse I, that 
ever> cubic equation of the form p at 
= f/,‘ falls under the irreducible case when 
4|>^ 

or when (f* A 




27 


2t 


Now eve ' 


ry ei|ualion may be transform- 

ed to a similar equMion jf=r, in which 


2/ - 
3 

h 

jr= -21/- 
J 


A 

cosine— 

.3 

f-A 

<.ine 

S 

• no"- 1 


ffl/p 

transformed equation wc have r= 


and 


Vp 


or x^y y/p. So that the value 


jrrr - 2i/-X sine 

.‘1 3 

And, if the equation be a —h ; let 


\ he put ^ arc whose sine is ' — to 

1 ; then the three roots, or values ot .r, 
be as lollowb; 


xz=. 2v'-- X binc- 
3 «a 


rad. 

will 


of .y being found m the latter equation, we 
kmiw immedi'ilely that of .r in the original 
one, because .rjsri/V'pt and sinceA* pAr=flr, 
is ol the irredncihle ibrin,thctraiisforniedor 
dependent equation is so likewise, 

4 

and eonscqueiitly r* jL 


27 


, v/12 
orr^ , 


.r= 2V/3- 


00''+ A 

cos. 


^ = ~2v/-- X 

Ex. Let .1 ^“-3x = I, 
of the equalioii. 

3* ,3 3 ,3 


cos 


Here 

^4. 


90^+ A 
3"" 
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60® 

x=z 2 cos. ziz 2 cos. 20 = 

3 

1*8793852 

. 150® 

j:=— 2sine— ^ 2sine 50 =. 

-1*5320888 

SO® 

Ar=— 2sme — =— 2 sine 10®= 


L— *3472964 all real. 


or r Z. *3849001 • therefore assuming this 
as the ma\iiiiiiui value ot r, wc find that the 
greatest value of p cannot exceed 1*1540, 
nor the least value of the same root ever be 
less than 1. So that all possible valuc.s of 
the greatest roots in equations of the above 
form fall between the limits 1 and 1*1549. 
Now the table to which we have above al- 
luded IS made to exhibit all the values of r, 
corresponding to each of those of p, between 
the limits 1 and 1*15)9; and consequently, 
the root of every cubic equation ot the ir- 
reducible form, when reduced as above, may 
be found by iiispeclion true to five places of 
hgiiics, and these, by a simple proportion, 
may be extended to eight or nine figures 
true. Having, thercfoi e, found the value of 
y in the transformed equation, true to the 
extent above mentioned, wc are led to that 
of X III the original equation, because s=zy 
\^l). The only operations, therefore, that 
are requisite for the solution of the irredu- 
cible case by this method, consist in one ex- 
traction of the square root, (which being 
generally of a small number, may be suppli! 
cd from tables where these numbers are 
given to a limited extent), one in division, 
and one in multiplication; which arc very 
trilling when contrasted with any other me- 
thod of solution that has been al prevent 


This improved method is ihe invention of discovered for the solution of those eqiia 
Mr. Bonn^^castle, who first gave the invei^ lions. This table, which will occupy only 
tigation of it in the 2d vol. of Hutton's Diet, six octavo pages, forms a part ol a set of 
Consult likewise, the Appendix to Erend's tables which have just been completed in 
Algebra, and Dr. Hutton^s ingenious paper manuscript by the gentlemen above men- 
on Cubics and Infinite series, in the Ehiloso- tioned; which, with an introduction, &c. 
phical Transactions, will contain about 500 pages 8vo. and are 

Mr. Barlow, of tlie Royal Jlilitary Aca- principally designed for facilitating the so- 
le so- intion of equations, particularly those of the 


demy, l^as lately computed a table for the _ , _ , , „ 

lution of cubic equations of the irreducible 2d, 3d, ana 4th degree, the extraction of 
form, by means of which the greatest root square and cube roots of numbers to any 
of any such oqanlion may be readily apd extent, the computation of fluent^ 
accurately obtained to eight or nine places where logarithms cannot be conyeniently 
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rtr ployed, or nol a sufficient de^reft of IRRfiMO'VKABLE.ff.Crn and fewelfONot 

Rrcur.icy. to mnvt d* net to be chanjjea ( haksp,) 

»i:KEERA-,AliUJTV. s. if irrefre- fliHE O'W^KD. fl (inAaArt^own,) Void 
Strength of ar^yumcul not to be re- of honour; imit now. ed (•'jw'wjier), 
luted. 1 St I? E P ^ V \ L>LK.a. {t rreparabilis^hniin,) 

\U]\LFV \'G (frrefra^aeI?lig.^.^> Not to Im* ierf>\fred; not to be repaired 

tin.) Not to hi* co»ifnlcd ; supenonr to ai- {^\haf ^pratt ». 

gini'eiit.M oi*pO‘»»lion ( ). 115 i(l' S' A ‘ ^ jthV. trd. (fiom irreparabh^) 

IKJiE It {'f»ABh^ . tf//. (fro'Ti Without recover} ; without amends (7ie;y/e)- 

hh',) A itii foice above confutation (^(ter- IMHl.I'fo VIAIJ^F. a. (m and rep/ci\y.) 

Ifun*), Not be redeemed- A Kw term. 

rr nr^A' {'^TAmA^u a, {irrefutams, LKim,) IHItl IMMiir/NMBM:. a, {irreprehensi’- 
Not to bo oicr:iirown b) argument. . hift\r l.atui ) t xernpt fiom bhamc. 

11 K i f rt ' L A H . /7. ih'reffuhcr. I r. /rre^r?/- j It R K P 1! E R E' N .'I il h Y . arL (from irrepre- 
laris^ Laiiii.) 1 . Deviating li om rule, ens- //e;r,//-/i .) Without lilame. 
tom, or nature {Prior). *i limnetluHlical ; IHHFPUE'r.' 'TVELi'i. a. (in and repre^ 
ni>t confined to any certain rule or order seti > N* t to be tigurcd by an^ reprenenlatioii 
(JiiHotf. Cme/e.v) 3. Nol being aicoidnig ( tilling fleet) 

lo the Uews of \ irtue. lit It Et‘P < > aTHA HLK.r/.u'^Rnd reproach^ 

inni'/ooi in (’oani-, m bofan^. Qua' able.) Free fi oni blame ; fiec ft om reproach 
limbi parlibes, isgmii, magniUuline, aut {.Itiirhurv). 

piopoiMone diveisa est. Pb.IoH ho*. In lU U TPHO' \CfI ARLY. a. (m and re- 
Del'ii. FI. we read et pn portioLc. Diilerenl pronthable.) Without blame; witnoul re- 
in the tijriue, si/e. or proportion of the pieadi. 

paiti of the bolder. 1 j.refT the di.s)um'- I R It KPUO'VF. ARl V.. a and reprorca- 
tive, beiause adwersity in au\ of the al)o\e ble.) Nol io be blantefl; uiTproueluible. 
recited eireumsiaures is sufiu lenl to pio- llUl fl lU'J.l'f Y s <iiom 
dure an nregulanty. 'I'he leim is oiigi- ible.) t'owei oi toinj above opposition 
nally Hoviniis\s, whose arrangement is {flamuuthd) 

founded on the regularity oi irregiilantv of S'flRI.R. a Or,rws’///;/r, Fi .) Su- 

tlie enrol. .Innglus c\piessrd the idea by penour to opposition {Hoolir). 
the term diffbi mis; Has, Touriiefoit, and I H K I’IPL Y. r///. (f!oin/rre.v/‘#//A/r-) to 
others, by anomalns ^llos). Dr. ReiUeii- a maimer not to he o[>p(>s( d {ffo^ert,) 
bout's explanal lou gives .fungiusN id<‘a, jVi 1 R UK'SObPRLE. u. yin and rew/ttbiiis^ 
irregular IJovier is llial whose par*s want Latin.) Not lo be broken; uot to be dis- 
unitormit^. soI\ed {Hotfle), 

\ W It EC* I 1. A R IT \ , V. ( rrre<!:nlarif Fr.) I K R r/>OLP RLEX ESS. s. (frrtm in esufu- 
I, Deviation from rule, y. \eglecl of me- ble.) lUsistaitCe to separation of the parts, 
thod and ordei (Wivuen). iJ Inordinate {fiople). 

piactice; viec (/fegeisj. IR R ESO'LVEDLY. ad. {in rfisolvedA 

IHUF/CULAR bV. ail. (from irrep-uhr.) Without settled determination {Ihple)- 
W'ilhout observation ot rule or method IRRF/SOLUTE. a. (in and reno^M/e). Not 
{Locke). const.int in purpose; nol determined ( fetnp.) 

To IHftIVlU'LATE. e. //. (in and repfilo, IH RF/SOLIJTELY. ad. Without firmness 
Latin) To nuikc iiicgnlar; to disorder of mind; withonf flctermined purpose. 

(Hrmen). 1 HR F/SOL FT I ON. a. (irresoMion, Fr ) 

IHHK LATI VE, a, (»w and refalivits^ Lai.) W^ant of fininies of mind (AddUic/n). 

Having no leference to any thing; singie; IRRESPEX'TIYK, a. {in md respeatire.) 
unconnected ( ilrown). Having no regard to any circumstaaccH 

IRRELFGiviN. «. riVre/i>rf>A, Fr.) Con- (fiaffers). 
tempt of i el ig ion ; imp^elv (Waawa) IRUESPF/CTIVBLY. Witboul regard 

IRHFJJ (1101*^. rr. (trre/i^^'ieujr, French ) lo ciirumslances (Bnmmmd). 

1. Coutemiiing religion; impious {Smth). iRRETRIE'VAfiLE, a. {in md retrieve.) 

2. Contrary lo rebgio i Not to be repaired t irrecoverable; irrepa^ 

IR RBLTOiOl'SLY. A//. (fVoiuiVre/igiA««.) rable, « 

With impiety; with irrcligion. IKRETRIF/VABLY. ai#. Irreparaibty $ ir- 

IRRE'MKABLE. A. {in ementAtts^ Latin.) itecoverably (IjToiwbparrf). 

Admitting no return {hrpden). IRRETERENCB, r. (Meiwreyffda, Latin i 

IBREME DIAfiLE. A. {irremediable^ Fr.) irreverence^ Freticti.) 

Admitting no enra* not to be remedied 1. Want of reverence) ^bnt of venemHoni 
(Baxfan)p want of retfpeci (Pepe). '2* Btalo of 

IRREME'BIABLY, (from irremedi* disregarded (OarendM, 
a^fe.) Witboul Oiwe {Tcplffr). IBRE' VERBNT, 

lRR£Ml^$!l9UBv »• Fr.) paying idne homa|^ii P| B ^<l>^ i ^ 

Hoi lo bo pnrdfoittNt*. pfOsumg or ^ ' 

iEKEMmfBWHESE,!, The quality ^ ipect ^ ' 

l»eil^ Mt l» le r«r#(nM« iattmmmi), *» re. 
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or veaeratioii {Cluvernmcni of the 
Tvnt^tte), 

I H HE VF/HSIBLE. a. (i/i and reverse,) N<,i 
to he recalled { not to be changed {Ho'^e s) 
lUREVE'RMBl.Y.r/rf, (iVoiii i-reicrsWfi,) 
Without change 

IRRE'VOC ABIiE. a {irrevotabUh, 7«atin,) 
Nut to be recalled; not to he b ought back , 
not to be revejscd {Dri^/fe/t). 

IHRE'V’OC VBLY. «<:/. {(von\ irrevocabh,) 
Without recall {Ifot/ir) 

/b TRUKi VTT. r. a, {irri{;o,t Lai.) To 
Wt; toruui>feii; to water (/?«</)• 
IKHIGATION. s. (Irom irrigate.) The 
act of wateiing or iiuusleiiing {tiacon), 
Iriuoation. in agi iniltuie, i.s the artifi- 
cial waJering of land II. 

UlHl'GGOl'S. a, (^(rom int'*((U\'^ I Wa- 
tery; watered i^AiiUoft). y* l>ev,% nioibt 
(Pitihph). . 

1KKI>»10.\. «. (irrtitiOy Latin j The act of 
laughing at another {/f'oodu'unh 

IRRITAHl LlTV. In pliymoloj! \ , the con- 
tractile jiowei of a in Hide upoVlhe appli- 
Ciition of ceil nil .stunuli, without a consci- 
ousness of acluin- Tins is tin usual delini- 
tioii of the term; but it doei not appear to 
he quite coirecl; foi plants as aell as ani- 
mals are, in maiiv inslaiuis, pos>esl of >ery 
high degieesol irntibilil v and coulrachlily , 
of which we ha\e sufiicitiil prools in tfie 
hedysarum gy rails, itic dioiueii iniiscipula, 
and lh(' urtna iireiis, oi com luon stinging 
nettle, the sliiig of w'hnh cousisis of a ini- 
1111 !e drop oi acrnnonioiis luiid lodged in a 
small hleh or hladdei at t!ie r<iol of eiery 
atul.ais OI piickle, and whuh, m conse- 
quence oi Hie irritability both of ilsclfaiid 
the prickles with winch the plan! i.# aimed, 
and nhicli aie tubular, lonlracls upon be- 
ing touched, and discharges its limpid and 
to the naked eye lUMsible conteuts upon the 
hand or olheV subslanre that touches it. 
Y’ct plants are not, propcrls speaking, pos- 
sessed of nuisrularity : they ha\c no iibies 
that can in any re.mect be compared to the 
muscular libies oi animals, the ini mediate 
organ of aminol irnlabilitu The fibies of 
plants ad'ord no gluten or ammonia, and 
are insensible to the action of Voltaic elec- 
tricity. 

The property of irritability, therefore, 
as applied to annuals and vegetables, ap- 
pears to depend upon powers altogelbci iin- 
connected and distinct. What is the cause 
of it in vegetuhles has jiithcrto altogether 
eluded the researches of the physiologist: 
and but little indeed has ever been of^'red 
upon tlie eubject bv any inquirer whatever. 
In regard to abinnals the case is widely dif- 
ferent t for if tbje cause have not been accu- 
rately ascertained, it has at least been con- 
jectured, and aoc.oiinled fo^ by a variety of 
hypotheses) and the system of laws at- 
tested to be trqhe4 by which the produc- 
tieaiof irritability is regulated. 

We shall first es^mine the mode by which 
afiioud urritaUlitf has been attempted to be 
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accounted for b) those who have chiefl 
speculated upon this subject. 

(tlissnn is said to be tiie first dtscovere 
of the irritable principle in the solid fibre 
a discovery which w as afterwards enlargei 
upon by Haller, who found, by a variety o 
evpeiquents, that the irritability of muscle 
r< Jams a long time after thetV coimexioi 
wiHi the Uam is destioyed. To this prm 
Cl/:, bo ga^c the name of ifisita, Fo 
tLorgiii, m his Hints on Animation, Coti 
sid^‘r-» owgeii as the proximate cause of irri 
tahiliiv. Cl ir tanner looks upon liiiusclf to bi 
the iliscoveier of the same principle in thi 
fluids oi the body ; and it is to this cele 
brateil physiologic', in i oigunclioii with M 
llumbohlt, that we aic iitdebled for thi 
most curious obselva(ion^ on this principle 
According to Gii tanner, irritability is th< 
principle of life in organized nature, am 
oxygen u the principle of irriUibility . llii 
opinion js, that the irritable fibre, inipru 
peiiy as lie eoiiteiids, called the muscula 
iibic, IS universally expanded through al 
orgaie'/ed nature; and ItiaLit is on this iha 
organic motion, sensation, and even lifi 
dep< ml. He afiirms thiit this irritable film 
1 % the same in all parts, and subject to thi 
same laws; that the fluids of auiiuaU an 
endued with in liability as well as the solids 
then irritability consisting m their coagu 
lability, wlneh is bubjecl to the same law 
as tba! of the fibre: that the degree of irn 
(ability of the solids and fluids is coulinu 
ally chciuging, and is ditterent according ti 
the age oi regimea ot the same animal, ac 
coidm^ to tile sex, animation, and swe, o 
the individual • that the state of healUi, o^ 
Hie tone of the fibre, consists in a certain 
qiidiility ol the irritable priucijile necessary 
to its preservation. 

To mamtam Hus stale it is necessary thai 
the action ol the stimulus lie suflicientt] 
strong to deprive Hie fibre of Hie surplus o 
the II ntahle principle which tlm lungs aiM 
the circulation of the fluids continually fur 
nish. When the i rut ability is totally dc 
slroyed, the fibre is in a stale of gangrene, 
it changes its colour, becomes Uvid oi 
black, and is then subject to the laws o. 
unorganized matter. Thai the irnlabh 
fibre, from the fiist mpiiient of its exist 
ence, to that of its dissolution, being coii- 
stanHy surrounded by boduw that act on Jt 
by stimulating it, and upon which it re-acls 
by its contraction, it follows that, during 
life, the irritable fibre is in a continual ac- 
tion ; that life consists in action, :md not in 
a passive state as some aulhoiH liave ad- 
vanced. According to the exiieriments ol 
this physician, poisonv act on the blood by 
depriving it, (as wai* oefore observed by 
Fontana,) of the pnnciple ol iriildbility or 
of its oxygen, 

Humbomt, m like manner, regards irri- 
tability as the common foundation of all 
vital nction : he anj^erls that it depends upon 
Oie property of the elementary parts of tbs 
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muscular fibre to cl)an?e their relative situ- 
ation on the approach of a stronj^c/ or 
weaker sllmuiiis, whilst, in the sensible 
fibre of the nerve, the fluid is accumuiated, 
known b) the iiauie of Galvauic or Voltaic; 
and he asserts, that by means o( thUVoi- 
laic flind the slate of the irnlahlc capacity 
of a ituiM lc or oerve may be asceitaincd, 
for which oxpci imcrif a metallic htimuliis, 
rompos<‘d of yinc and silver, is necessary. 
lIcliV' down «!irec principles, as necessary 
1o excite the irntabml % . 

1. 0 ,rt/f^rn, ^hich forms combinations 
with d liferent aciditiabte ba.ses. 

y. The ticJd'fiahh haa, of the fit re viith 
which the ox vj;en may combine 't'ticaci- 
diti il;Ie Iniscs are witti which forms 

carbonic acid; htfdnt vrilh vhnli if 
forms '^aler or oxyde ot hydroj^en; .izol, 
wil!i Dibich forms ovyde of a/ot ;;///». «- 
pfrow/s, wi'h wiir.h it forms o\'>de of plios- 
phorns. 

S. J’he roNairJhiid. 

It is therefore only in a just equilibrium 
of these principles that the necessai n tint i- 
bilily ot the paits consists- and on this 
h'^polhesis the different animal ftinclioiis 
area senes ot continual combinations pi o^ 
iduced 111 the body. 

Accorvlin^*; lo Mr. Davy the chief princi- 
ples of the aniinii! tihre a» e nilroj;eii, liyilro- 
gen, carbon, 0x3 {^en and liijljl; and the 
immediate cause ot irrilaMe sulion is the 
ronibin.ition of the oxvucii with the hvdso- 
genand carbon forming w^Jer and caihonic 
acid, and liheialin;; tiie a/ot and eWiiic 
fluid; '*ime it i'- certain iii.i: wiiltn and cai- 
boriiC acid aie liberated during musi jilai ac- 
tion; ami piobahiy azol and light, ui its con- 
densed slate electric fluid ; as it is well 
known that the loipedo and some idher 
snnmuis give out the electric hind during 
animal a( turn. 

buch aie the supposed (aums ot iirita- 
bifity . \K'*fan s are atleiupted to ]>e reduced 
to somewhat of a s>stcnuitit foim by Dr, 
Crichton m l.is licalise on ’denial Derungc- 
ment, and arc slated to ’u ,is follows; 

1 st. After every action in an irritable 
part a slate ofre'>t, or cessiuion Gum motion 
iiiusl t.iKc pij« . before i!'c i.ritalde part 
can bengaic, ^ i i ed to ^ ! on. If by an act 
of volition llnow :mv of our miisctcs 
into action, ih'it .iclion can only be conti- 
nued for a certain s;’ace of lime ; the muscle 
becomes relaxed, notwithstanding all our 
endeavours to the contrary, and icmaitis a 
certain lime in that relaxed slate, before it 
can !ie again thrown into action. 8. Each 
irritable pait has a certain portion or quan- 
tity ot the principle of irritability which is 
natural to it, part of which it loses during 
action, or from the application of stimuli. 
S. By a process wholly unknown to us it 
regains this lost quaaUty during its repose 
or state of rest, in order to express the 
diflereiit quantities of irritability in any 
parli wo say that it .Is either more or less 
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redundantf or more or less defect! re. It 
becomes redundant in a part when the sti- 
muli wdiich are calculated to act on that 
pari aie withdrawn, or withheld for a cor- 
lain length ot time, because then no actum 
can iokc place. whJe, on the other baud, 
the appb.'^ntion of stiimiU causes it to be c\- 
haiisied, 01 to be dcflcient, not only by ex- 
citing action, but by some secret influence, 
the nature of which has not yet been delect- 
ed , fo' if IS a circumstance extremely de- 
seivmg of attention, that an irritable part 
or b^.O mil) bo suddenly depnved of lU 
irrPi^Mlilv by |!<r''^erful stimuli, and vet no 
appuicai cause of niuscular or va<|cular ae- 
fU‘* ljU-spl.ucat lee Mine. Tbvs iieerlain 
qoaiititv o! spoils Inken at once into tlio 
sliUYiacb kIll^ ai’uosi 'is inslsiuUiicously as 
liiMiluiiig does l!u* s » !U' thing miiv be ob- 
seived ol sciiiu* poisons, iis opium, biisrel- 
waier, the juice of some poisoeons vegeta- 
bhs, Ac Eaciurritable pnit b is stimuli 

wbidi me peculiar to >1; and winch .ire in- 
tended to support its naluiiil aclioi. : ihus 
blood, w hu h IS the stimulus pi o|i< r lo the 
h<M»l end arleues, if by any accident it gels 
into ibe slomiuh, prodncei sickne'-s or 
vomitimr iY. I'ach iintable part diflcr« 
from the rest in legmd to Die quantity of 
irrilabthlv winch it possesses. This la.v 
explains Lo us the leasoii of the great divet- 
.sitv which we observe m the action of vari- 
ous in liable pails, thus the muscles oi 
voluntiiiy uic lion can remain a long time 
111 a stale ot action, and if it be continued 
as long as possible, another c oiisidei.iblo 
portion of time is requited beiorc '.'lev re- 
gain the irritability they lost ; but tthf Heart 
and arlcnes have u more short and smiucii 
action, and their slate of rest is equally so. 
The circular muscles of the inlesliiUM have 
also a quick action and short icst. (>. Ail 
stimuli produce actum in proportion to 
Iheir iiritating powers. As a person ap- 
proaches his hand to the fire, the action 
all the vessels iit liic skin is increased, 
and it glows with heat ; if the hand be ap- 
proached still nearer, the action is increased 
to such an unusual degree as to occasion 
redness and pain; and it it be continued too 
long, real inflammation takes place; but if 
this heat be continued, tlic part at last loses 
it irritability, and a sphacelus or gangreno 
ensues. 7. The action of every stimulus 
i i in an inverse ratio to the frequency of its 
application. A small quantity of spirits 
taken into the stomach increases the action 
of its muscular coat, and also of its various 
vessels, so that digestion is thereby facili- 
tated, If the same quantity, however, be 
taken frequently. It loses its effect. In 
order to produce the same effect as at nrst, 
a larger quantity is tieeeBsaryi and' Hwane 
the origin of drain-drinl|iii|;*^uB> 
the irritability of a part isfiiU4pld#tedf the 
more that part is disposed to 
It is on this account that 
animalsi wiiUc in perfect 
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livelier in the raoming than at any lime af 
the day; for during the night the iirita- 
hiJit} of fhe whole frame, and e«pecially, 
that of the muscles dtstined for laboui , v iz. 
the muscles of voluntary action, is rc-acvii- 
iiiiilated. fhe siine lav explains why 
dij’esuon goes on more rapidly the iir!»t 
hour after food is swallo’ied than at any 
other time; and it also accoiiiils for the 
great dan^^er that aciTiU's to a famidied 
person upon first tikiiig lu food. 9. If the 
stiniiiii keep up the aclion of any 

irrit I’jle body f>e withdiiiwn fur too great a 
leiiu^ih of tone, that pnkess on which the 
formation oi the principle depends is gra- 
dually diniiiiiNhetl, and al last entirely 
desiroyed. When the iiriiahility of the 
system IS loo quickly exhausted by heat, as 
is the cas^* in eerlaiu warm cliiuates, the 
application of cold ipvigorates tin liaine, 
be.' iu*>e cold is a mere diniiiiiilson of the 
overplus oflhrit siimuhis \\hi< ii was causing 
the t ipid coiiMiinplion of the principle;. 
Uii'k r stieli, or smiiiar c ii t nuist iiices, tiiete- 
ior.', C(>td IS a tonic reined v ; hut li in a 
elrii lie natarally cold, a peison weie to go 
inlo a cold baMi, and not soon return into a 
waimer at.iiosphcre, it would destroy life 
jii/t-jn Ihe si ne »nanner as many poor peo- 
ple, who have no .'omiorlable dwellings, 
are o>tea (lestroyed from being loo long ex- 
posed U) I he cold in winter. I'poii t!ie tirst 
appi'icaLiOti of cold the irnfahility is accu- 
mulated, «iud Ine vascular system therefore 
IS disposed to great action; hnl alter a c(;r- 
laiw tune ail action is so luucli diminished, 
that ihe pro( ess, whatever it hi;, on which 
the tosnialiod of ihe irritable principle de- 
pciids, is entirely lost. See article loFn. 

Vo I'li HI f ATK. e. r/, {irrito, Latin.) I. To 
provoke; to tease {ilarmdm). 2. To fret; 
to put into inolioii or disorder by any utc- 
ffular or unaccustomed contact; to slimu- 
Tate; to veil I calc (Bacon), S, t’o agitate; 
to enforce {Bacon), 

IUUrrAT10N.s.(irn7fl/w, Latin.) l.Pro- 
vocation; exasperation. 2. Stiuiulatioii; vcl- 
lication (Jrbuihnot). 

IR ROMAN GO, one of the New Hebrides, 
in the S. Paciiic Ocean. Lat. 18. 48. N. Lon. 
169.20.fi, 

IRRU PTION, s. {irruptio, Latin.) 1. The 
act of any thing forcing an entrance (Burnet), 
2. Inroad I burst of invaders into any place. 
(Addhon). 

I'RTYSH, a large river in Siberia, which 
running from the S. to the N. fi. fails into 
the Oby near Tobolisk. 

IRVl'NB, a royal borougk and sea-port in 
Ayrshire, seated at the mouth of a river of 
the tame name, on the frith of Clyde. Lat. 55. 
38. N. Lon. 2.41. W. 

TEWfiLL, a river in Lancashire, which 
rises above Bolton,^^ Bows thence to Man- 
chester, and falls ^hplo ihe Mersey below 
Fliztoiik' 

IS* 0r» Sa3tofk«) The third person singular 

ef to hei i am^ tkoanrt, he ts^ 
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IS A' AC, the son of Abraham and of Safahi ‘ 
was bor: 1896 B.C* Mis father was cc*'i- 
mandedto olfcr him up as a sacniice, ami 
was about to obey Ihe divine command, wneii 
an angel stoppedf him. Isaac had two sons, 
i'^sau and Jacob; but his life affords only a few 
UK uIpuLh. He died 1716 B. C. 

1 ^ \'BKLL A, a town in the N. coast of His- 
p«uuola- Lat.H). 55. N. Lon. 36. 2. W. 

IsABCL].a/Vw, a fori of Austrian Handers, 
seated on the W. side of the Scheldt, opposite 
Antwerp » 

rS/fiUS, an orator of rhaicis, wliotcame 
to Athens, and became the pupil ot Lysias, and 
soon after the muster ol ihMiioAlhenes. De- 
mosthenes imitalcd iiim in pirference to Iso- 
crates, because he studied lo^ce and energy 
ol expression rather than ll(>^)dlw^s of style. 
Tenof tiissixty-foiii orations aie extant. Juv. 
&c. — Another Greek orator, who came to 
Rome A.l). 17, greatly recommended by 
Pliny the younger. 

ISATAH, the principal of the four great 
prophets, was the sou of Amos, and of the 
loyal tamily of David, lie prophesied in the 
reigns ot Ozuis, Jotham, \ ha/, and Hezckiah, 
fioni 7 ‘Li to 081 in which Iasi year il is 
said Man<is>«eh laiiscd him to be cut in two 
with a wooden saw. He is justly called the 
evangelical prophet, from the clear and con- 
stant view w hich he lias taken of the Messiah 
Ihioughonl his predichous, which are com- 
posed Jii a style truly divine. Bishop Lowth’s 
translation atid notes lirst pitblished, in 1778, 
throw coiisidorahle lights upon tlic composi- 
tion and meaning of Isaiah. 

ISA'TIS. Woad. In botany a genus of 
the class tetrad yiiami a, order siiicuiusa. Si- 
tu. Ic lanceolate, obtuse, decMliious, oiie- 
ccHcd, one-seeded, with two-boat-shaped 
valves. Four species — all Mu lopeun plants, 
and one common to our own country; this 
is 1. tincloiia, ui commom woad, found 
wild in our fields, but often cultivated as of 
great use in the art of dyeing. See Dyeing. 
Its speciiic charaitei is root-leaves crenato; 
stem-leaves arrow-diapcd; silicles rather ob- 
tuse, downy. There is another variety with 
the root-leaves obtuse and oiitire. 

Isa'tis, in zoology, a synonym of the 
cams lagopus. 

rSAUHA, or Lscuros, in ancient geogra- 
phy, a 8troii|i; city, at mount Taurus. 'I'Jie 
country in which it stood was called isauria, 
it was rugged and mountainous, and touched 
Pamphylia and Cilicia oii'the North. 

I8CA Dumnioruh, the ancient name of 
fixETEa. 

IscA Silurum^ the ancient name of Caeb- 

LEON. 

ISCUdlMA'TIS. (from to restrain and 
ai(uut blood,) Styptics. Medicines that* re- 
strain hcemorrhages. 

IHCHCfiMU'M. In botany a genus of the 
class polygamia, order monoccia. Hermaph* 
Calyx, glume two-valved, two-flow ored, car- 
tilagincNis ( corol glume two-valved ; sta- 
incus thttei styles two; seed one* ‘Males 
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thrftc. Eight species all natives 6f 
the East liidies« 

ISCHA'LIS, the ancient iiaine of 1 l- 
tafisTi<i.R. 

iSCIIlA, an island in Ihc Mediterranean, 
near the coast of Naples, about ten miles m 
circumference. J1 appears to have been 
formed by a \olcano: for although no enip- 
lions jue now visible, scoria and lava are 
found, and several hot springs. It is inoun> 
tainous, but fertile in fruits, and abounds m 
game; llie while wine is much esiecmeil. 
The aw IS healthy, on which accoiitil it is 
much resorted to by invalids, as it is hiif a 
small distance from the continent, and liardiy 
more than lour leagues trtnu Naples. Ihcbni, 
the town is siUiiUed onliie nor! h co ist of the 
island, on a rock surrounded hv the sen, and 
comiennieating with the island by ineaiis 
of a budge. U is the si-e of a bishop, siil- 
fragaii of Naples. l.at. fO. Jl. \. Lon. 14. 
2. K 

ISCHIA'Dir ft, (‘' 7 '*'*' I In arial<»my, 
an epithet to the crura! vem: m pallioJo^v, 
the ischiadic p is'^ion is lh'‘ gout in the hip, 
or llie SCI III KM. 

IV(’HIAS, (hrhfat., f if/ir-r; fioni 
, the liip). >rfi!ff(a. \ ihiiemafK af- 
fection ot the hip joint ; one of the ICinuea- 
tions of aeiite ilieinnnlisni. 

TPCHtM'OCr. LK, (hrhiatotefe, cv, f 
iryn , the iMp, aiul W a lup 
ture*). fsrhittreic \n inlestinai ruptnie 
throii;;h the sciatic Iigaiuriils. 

l.SCHrOCAVr.RNO"st>. S'e EitccTofi 
rrxis. 

iNriflOCRLR, cs, f, i;x *■»<&’»'* ’i./ 

J^ec TseiiriToi klu. 

ISC fl IS (from strength) The loin, 
or seat of strength. 

rsCniCM*, {hf'hinm^ /, n. ifyiov ; from 
the loiii, 80 iiJimed liecause it is near 
the loin). A hone ot the pelvis of the fietus. 
See Ititsominatum os 

ISCHlMtA'TICS (from Medi- 

cines w'hich relieve a swppre'ssion ot urine. 

tSCHU'Hl A,(/sehKr///, /r, f. ; from 

to restrain, and ihc urine.) A 
suppression of urine. A genus of disease 
in the class locales and order epischescs of 
Cullen. There are foiii spccit^ of ischuria: 
It Ischuria renalis, coming after a disease of 
the kidneys, with a troublesome sense of 
vreight in that part. 2. isditiria urcierica, 
after a disease of the kidnejs, a sense of 
pain or uneasiness in the course of the 
ureters. $, Ischuria vesicalis, a frec[uenl de- 
sire to make water, witli a swelling of the 
hvpogastrium, and pam at the neck of the 
bladder. 4. Ischuria uretiiralis, a frequent 
desire to make water, with a swelling of thd 
hypogasiriunOh twidl pain of some part of the 
urethra. 

ISBLA'STICS, ifintc* or combats cele- 
brated in Greece andi A^a, in the time of 
the Homan TheTictor had tety 

considerable nn^vitei^cottferred on him. 

ii«|^ ttirn of Q«riMuli 7 , 
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c^tal of a county of the same name, with 
a handsome castle, seated on the iiver Tser. 
Lat. 50. 42. N. Lon. 7. .S t. E. 

JSElt, a river ot (icrmanj, which rises in 
the Tyrolese, about live miles north from 
liispruck, passes hy Munich, Mospurg, Land- 
shot, Dmgfllingf‘ii, Landau, &c. and runs 
into the Diinuhe, two miles below I'ecken- 
dorf. 

ISFRE, a department of France, which 
includes pari of the late province of Daii- 
phin\. It IS named from a river which lises 
on the con'Mies of Savoy, and falls into the 
ithone, above \ aicnce. 

INnEUIM;, in mineralogy, t^ce Tin 
Mew. 

FSEliNM. a town of Naples, in Molise, 
vv;(,'i a bUhop’s s''e. It is s-^ated at the foot 
of the Appciiiiv's Lat. 41. .'id. N. Lou. 14. 
21 E 

iSE'KTI \, In botany a genus of the clas» 
liexandna, onln niono'; vns.!. lalyv stipe- 
lior, si\-toollu*d ; eorol 1unne!-foim, six- 
cleft ; siigma ssx-clett,somo ox-cellcd, many- 
seeded. I'wo species, one a cayenne tree 
with opnosUe, lancc^liiptic leaves: Icrmiimt 
panicb^s the othef with oblong glabtoiis 
Jeaies, and ovate lb(rs“. 

INfl. V (Ip J^axon ) 1. \ termmalion 
added to an 'idjective to evp^ess dimmutjon 
< 1 any (juaU*> • as, bluish, ioiiding to blue. 
2. It IS like'M^e soijielimes the dcioruuna- 
liiia of 'I ^en ‘iv-^ oi* possessr* e adjective as, 
Nwedise, II bkewse nol(*s parlicipa- 

liori of the ipiaiiiies of the oibstautive to 
winch it is added; as, man, nianish. 

lit, fe'»-»ts aiid sacrifices ant icnlly solein- 
ni/ed in honour of Isis. TheyVvcrc full of 
the most abominable impurities. 

ISIAC tahlCf one of the most ctmsiderabie 
monumenU of antiquity , discovered Hllomc 
in 1525, and supposed (on account of ifs va- 
rious figures in bas-relief) to repretleat the 
feasts o? Isis, and other EgyirtiOti deities.’ 
Respecting the antiquity of this monument 
thei e are various conjectures. 

I.SIACI, priests of the goddess Isis: they 
bore a branch of sea-wormwood in their 
hands instead of olive ; sung the praises of the 
goddess twice a day, via. at ftie rising of the 
sun, when they opened her temple ; after 
which they begged alms the rest of the day, 
and returning atnight^repeatedfhdir oriaohs» 
and shut up their temple. 

r.'^lCLE. s. (more properly ieide^ from 
icc.) A pendent shoot of ( Ihydin)* 

iNlGNl, a sea-port of Fratice, m tlm de- 
partment of Calvados, noted' ftlt itsi siit- 
works, cider, and bdttdr. lAt.4d. 20. N. 
Lon. 0. 50. W. There is a toWa c^ldiedalUd 
name, but of Small id ^ departmeat 
of the chaimel, and distritt oF Martaln, 
rSINGLASS, a^ iMtinoSrD gdraftadua 
substance, othefrwfih:^jM(d: w 

Ash-glue. For 

reader is referred tol® the 

Mtkste CtUTiD in tt jpp ty ^ dM ten- 

THTfOCOI-LA,a*da OHtW 
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manni'r of making Isinglass in Russia, witt a 
]farttrular description of its mnniafiicture hi 
f'jUS^iand from the produce of ’Jrittsh hihei- 
ics. By Humphre,> Jackson Esii-” in 'ol. Oi? 
l*bil. Trans, or New Abridgement, \ol. IS. 
p. SGI— 367. 

a celebrated drily of the Fgyptiaus 
daughter of Sdnrn and Khea, according to 
DiodoruH, of Sicily. Some suppose her to 
be Ihe same as io/vdio was changed mto a 
cow by her lo\ei Jupitei, and restored to 
hci hninan foiiii in iigypl, where she taught 
agriciiltwjo, and ic<eivcd di\ine honours 
iitter death, fsis \uis the Venus nf(’ypri*s, 
the Mmcisa of AtnMis, the CyiVle of the 
ihe Ceres of Kleusis, the i*io- 
se pine of '‘inly, the Diana oi v'lete, the 
IJclloiia of I he Uoiuiuis, Arc. Osiris and Isis 
reigned eonioiidlv in bul the rebel 

lio.i of Ty phoii, Hie brother of Osins, pu)V<*fl 
fatal !o tins soserei^ii ( Vid. Osiris and Ts- 
phoiO. The ti\ and cow were tlu‘ syinhois 
of fJsins and Ism, neiau'ie lhi*'-e deihes, 
while on earth, h.id diligently applied ihoui- 
selves lo (ulln.itnig ihe earth (V'nl. tpis), 
Isis was also supposed to he tne m<#on, and 
Osins the sun. The lf'g\p*ians heliex^ 
th.H^ the inundrttitiiis of llie Vde pun ceded 
Iron the tear » which Isis shed f o the loss of 
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covered by A loR porods cellnUr flegh 0f 
b.uk ; mouth beaei with oviparous poly pea. 
Six species an follow : 

1. I. Uippurin. With white HlniilejoiDta 
and Mack junctures; of which there are two 
vaiietfCH, They inhabit ihe indiaii acus; 
glowing to rocks; and arc from two ihctuN 
to two feet Um;-; stony joints longer, black 
juncluies morccoutracted. 

i. Dichoiuina. Stem (orallinc, with 
smooth joints, and decorlfealed j unci urea. 
Inhabits the tndi'in and tThiopic seas; about 
half .*1 foot high; somewlnl newious : joitiU 
clear Gesh-colour, with a evunabar desh be- 
set with loiivex paj’itnr. 

3. 1. ochrasen. Mini couillme, with de- 
corticated joints and knotty pitul.ires. In- 
habits the KasI Indies among the Jspico 
Ishinds; deep red sometimeH wn.te with the 
junctuioH biow’iiUh-vellow ; stem ii legtiUi iy 
channelled, as if eaten into ; In ancUt s uume- 
lous, dfcholomoiis, spi end ; joints eoimected 
b\ deep, uilow, spongs uiiotfs; flesh pale 
><‘How, till! of stellate inonlhs; polypes with 
eight ciiiws, 

I. I. InlioclM. Stem test. fcous, round, 
w ith orbicular, piu located joints, and >erli- 
citlale, dichoto oons brain hes lubabith 
the Ocean, Mem a!?otil the iliukeess ol a 


Osiifs, whom Typhou had murdered, 'fhe 
woishipol 1 SIS was lull \rrsul m Hgypt; (’le- 
op.iliu, Liie beautifiii ijiieen of hgvpl, was 
W'oiit to diess herself hKe this goddess, amt 
eli'eiled to be called a seci.nd is,s 

he io'iovsing is an ciicomiuin of fsis re- 
lated bv luodonui, as it is engia\en on a 
eolnniii. 

“ 1 am isis the qiiccuof Eg^ypt, inslnieled 
by Meuory. Nobody can abolish what I 
ha\e established by my oidinance 1 am the 
w.te of Osins, 1 have hist invented the use 
ol corn. I am the mother of king Hoi us. 

♦ 1 >h»ne in the dog-gfar. By me the city of* 
Bubasti was founded; wliorcfoic lejoice 
thou, Kgypt, rejoice thou, Ihou hast 
bi4>aghi me up and fed me/' 

'fhe Bgy ptians.ascrilKsd the overflowings 
of the Ndfc, to the tears that she shed for the 
deitith of her hmsband Osiria. 

We have a «talue of l»is habited like a Uo- 
nt'tau MAtroQ, hwvifii; a. half moon on the top 
.Mofbier Ubhd, her rikbl hand turned town ids 
Heaven, her left towards the eaith, 
to lhall l#he cectfives the inGuenrc 

of Hehv^h. We hhTC aho a medal of the 
omperor Cooiiuodus, where Isis repre- 
4pnt^ with a j&hlf moon, holding a sphere 
with and a vessel lull of 

Iruilayr^lh kof W|. ‘jfhb sphere denotes as- 
trology. wherein ll|d ,|Sgy^aiig excelled ; 
nnd the 

l&rs, a to the river 

Thornes, the Thame at Dor- 

tn Ck>rfi}, a genus of the 

Animal grow* 

iW. in the A plhBft I Stem stdny, 

}olm loi^ilbdinhlty striate, 
Uftithd or horny junctures, and 


fhigei \;ith ciowned, flat, orl*iciih*i joints 
pcfioiatfd in the centre, the piTtojalion 
penlargnl.il, with the di^k Hubstiiite Irom 
the centre; oitli‘i-bark <»r llesh uuoqual 
and sir rounded by a row of tubercles; 
Mauches thin, dicholomoiH, continued and 
iKil jointed 

if sfioald seem, therefore, (hdt those fos- 
siJe bodies calleil Kiitrorhi aie peLriflcil 
specimens of tins sjKunes ol t'oral. 

5. I. AscCiia. Mem le^n.iceons, jointed, 
pcnlugo.iul; hri’i'ches veiltdlatC, with a 
terminal dictiotouums '^Lur. Inhabits the 
ocean, and is tournl toisilein our own country 
and in ah ollit'i parlsot t^iUiope; and known 
by the name of ihe Sim •hhnir. 

6. I. Cocctnea. Mem jointiMl, slender, 
very red, and sub! n ate • llesii on t he outside, 
covered witfi small scarlet promiue«it cells 
each furnished w tth a moulli. Inhabits the 
Indian Ocean, Is^o or three inches high. A 
very mmute coral w ith irtX'giilaHy spro<wling 
branches, and is sonietiuies, but m ry i<u'ely, 
fonnd quite white. 

'fhe calcart'oiis matter of these .iiiiinaJs is 
often used in medicine as an ahvoi /icni earth ; 
bul it does not se^in to possess any niedicinai 
virtue oeyond that of coiniiioii chalk. From 
the oceasLofutl dstierence ol it** colour it is 
called in tbedMpensatoriecsr/ 2 /fi»’rf afOum*^ 

white C0r/ifj dt mrafUtim ruhrttWy rcdCitrnly 
yet the red comi i.s mo.c frequently Mic 
mobUiH^ which see, as also Mii.- 

LIPOWA. • 

TfikAM, or the true faith, ac- 

cording to Ibe Mahometans, See MahOws* 

tawtrw. . 

TBLAWD, or Ifi e, a Irai^ of land en- 
edwipissod with water; eitlier Ifith the sea, 
a river or lake. In which aense island stands 
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eontradUtlnguUhed from continent, or terra 
firma. ' 

/Voafen/r-UtANDS. Historiefi are full of 
accounU of float ing-i^tands ; hut the greater 
part of them are either false, or founded on 
oxapjgcralion*!. What we generally see of 
this kind IS no more than the concretion of 
the luthier u*id more viseous matter floating 
on the Mirfacc of water in cakes, and with 
the roois of jiiants forming congeries of 
diff<Tont iiizcs, whuh not being fixed to the 
shore lu aitj pari, are blown about by the 
woid% and fioat on the suriace. These aic 
ge^n*ral!y found in lakes, where they are 
confined from being cnriied too far; and 
from being broken by the agitation of the 
water. 

I'bL A\ DEM, an inhabitant, or a native of 
a country surrounded with water. 

ISLA'MilOlJS Wuscus. f'ce Liciicn 
Isltmriinis 

I'^LAV. See 1 1 . A V. 

INLE. s,{hle, hrciich. Tionounced i7e.) 

I . An island ; a country surrounded by water 
*>. A long walk in a church, or 
puhhc binUlirig (Pope). 

ISJ t'-AoAM, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of '^eiiu* and Oise, with a r^istle 
seated on tbeOisc. Lat. 40. 7. N . Lon. 2. 13. £. 

Isle rfe-z/iVe, a small island of France, 14 
miles from the coast of Foitoii. Lon. 2. 15. 
W, Lat. 40.45 N, 

IsLE-z/e-Zr/rwre. See ^^A^tE, hie cf, 
\h\.r.*Jourdain^ a town of France in the 
department of Gers, and late piovince of 
Ariiuigiiar, in an island of the lithe river 
Fave, ei^ht miles b. of Lonibez. Lon. 1.2. 

E. Laf.43.40.N. 

IsLEand ViLAiNE, adcp.irhncnl of France, 
containing pari of the late province of Bre- 
tagne. Heuits IS the capital. 

I'SbEWOKTH, a village in Middlesex, 
seated on the Thames, 9 miles W. of 
London. 

VSLlNCiTON, a village of Middlesex, 
on the north side of London, to which il is 
almost contiguous. U appears to be of 8axon 
4srigm; and in the compieror’s time was 
written Isledoir. or Isendoii. Tire church is 
one of the pn bends of M. Paul’s j to the 
dean and chapter oi which a certain precinct 
here belongs, lor the puihatc of wills, and 
granting administiations. The church was 
a Gothic structure, erected in 1 508, and stood 
till 1751, when the inhabitants applied to 
parliament for leave to rebuild it, and soon 
after erected llie present structure, which is 
a very substantial brick edifice, though it 
does not want an air of lightness. Its houses 
are above 4000, iifehidiiig the bpper and 
Lower Bollowayf, three sides of Newington- 
green, and part of Kingsland, on the road 
to Ware. The White Conduit-house in this 
place, so called from % white stone conduit 
that stands before the oatrauce, has hand- 
some gardens with good wnlks, and two large 
rooms one above t£f the o^er for the enters 
laintneat of tea, dte* la this 
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village is the celebrated place of entertain- 
ment called Sadler’s Wells. 

I>!LIP, a village in Oxfordshire, 4 miles 
N of Oxford. It is noted foi the biith and 
baptism of Edward the ( oiitessor. The 
chapd in which the ceremony was per- 
formed, stands a liitic N. of the church, and 
is ntill called the king’s chapel; it has now a 
roof of F hatch. 

IsLip, a village in Northamptonshi e, se- 
p«."iied from the town of Thrapston by the 
river Nen, over which here is a long stone 
bridge. 

ISMAELl Tr’S, the debcendanls of Tsmael; 
dnclluig fiOip. Hav-il'i to the wllde^^u^s, of 
Siir, lowiirtL I'.frypt, and thus overspieadiiig 
Arabia Pctuca, and tlicret’oieJoscplius calls 
Ismael the tonnder of the Arai s. 

ISMA'IL, a sfrong town of Tuikcy in 
Europe, in Bessarabia. It was talLCii by 
storm, bv the Uussians, on22d ot December 
1790; and it is said, that the long siege, and 
the capture did not cost them less ihan 10 000 
men. The most shocking pa' I nt tlie ii ai sjc- 
tiuii IS, that the riirison (’whose bravery 
mented, and would hav^* rt ciMved from the 
generous foe, the bigfics* honouis) w'ere 
tiiass.uied in cold blood by the merciless 
Bussiaiis, to the amount, by tlieii own ac- 
count of 30,000 men: and the place was 
abandoned to the fiir> of the hnilal soldiery. 

J small IS seated on the Side of the Danube. 
Lat. 15. Il.N. Lon. 29.. 30. E 

HNA'piA. In botany a genus of the class 
(etrandtifi, order inoiiogynia. Coiolless; 
caljx four-cleft; capsule four-celled, mii- 
roiinded by the calyx. One specius onl} — an 
aquatic annual plant commou to Eiirot>e .ind 
America. 

rSNlF, a town of Turkey in Asia, and in 
Natolia, with a Greek archbishop's see. It 
ii the ancient Nice, famous for the first 
general council held here in 825. Lat. 40. 
1.3. N. Lon. SO. 9. E. 

ISO'CHHONAL, or Isocuronous, is appli- 
ed to such vibrations of a pendulum, as are 
performed in equal times. ^ 

Of which kind arc all the vibrations or 
swings of the samecvcloidal pendulum, whe- 
ther the arcs it describes be longer or 
shorter; for when it^escribei a shorter arc, 
it moves so much the slower; and when a 
long one, proportionablv faster, 
IsocfinoNALZ^ne, is that wherein a heavy 
body is supposed to descend without any ac- 
ceieratioii. 

Leibnitz, in the Act. £rud. Lips, for April, 
1689, has a discourse on the linea isochrona, 
ill which be shews, that a heavy body, with 
a degree of velocity acquired by its descent 
from any height, may descend from Ihe 
same point by an infinite number of iso- 
chronal curves, which ate, ^he 
species, differing front os^l^nnother only in 
the magnitude of their, (saejh us 
are all the quadratocuQs^^J' pafrabotoid^ 
and consennently 8imUar\^.one another. 

Be shows also, how to fihft It in which 
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1 heavy body descending;, ihall recede uni- 
formly from a given point, or approach uni- 
fonnly to it. 

ISOCHA'TES, the most conspicuous of 
this name is an orator, son of a rich musical 
instrument-maker at Athens. lie )ia». al- 
ways bteii much mlmired for the sweetness 
ana ^ rjcefu) simplicity of his stile, for the 
harmouv of his ex])ie8sioiis, and the dignity 
of bis tangiiage. The remains of his oratious 
extant inspire the woiid with the highe^A 
veneration for his abilities, as a morali&t, 
an orator, and above all, as a man. About 
thirtv-oneoi his orations are extant. The 
defeat of the Athenians at Checoiia;a, by 
Philip of Matcdon, had such an effect on his 
spirits, that he died, after he had bce:i four 
days without aliment, in the ‘lOth year of 
Jus age, about M38 B. C. 

rSOETES. Jii botany a gGfi\is of the class 
cr}ptogamia, order miiscu Its popular 
name is QuillwoiL. Male and within the 
base of the inner leaves; anthers solitary on 
an iiivrTse! V heart-shaped receptacle, hem, 
within the base of the outer leaves; germ on 
an in \cM‘sely heart-shaped receptacle; cap- 
sule memhrauaceous; scetU numerous, an- 
gular rough. Two species. 

Of which one is, I. Lacastrix common 
to our own counlrv. 

I'fsOLA, a sea-port town of llaiv, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and in ll e farther Ca- 
labria, with a bishop’s see. Lal«t)9. l.N. 
Lon. 17. 26. K. 

rjSOMERlA, a term in algebra, some- 
times used by V^ieta, and denoting the free- 
ing an equation from fractions. 

ISO'PKRIMEI'RICAL Figures^ are such 
as have equal perimeters, or circumfer- 
chces. It is demonstrated in geometry, that 
among isopcrimetrical figures, that is al- 
way.s the greatest which "contains the most 
sides or angles. — From whence it follows, 
that the circle is tbc most capacious of all 
figures which have the same circumference 
with it. 

The analysis of the general problem con- 
cerning figuies that, among ill those of the 
same perimeter, produce maxima and mi- 
nima, was given by Mr. James JSernoulli, 
from computations th|it involve 2d and 3d 
fluxions. And sevdml inquiries of this na- 
ture have been since prosecuted in like 
manner, but not always with equal success. 
Mr. Maclatkrin to vinaicato the doctrine of 
fluxions from the imputation of uncertainty, 
or obscurity, has illustrated this subject, 
which is considered as one of the most ab- 
struse parts of this doctrine, by giving the 
resolution and composition of these probleins 
by first fluxions only; and in a manner tlut 
suggests a synthetic demonstration, serving 
to verify the solutipii^ See Maclauriii’s 
Flutions, p. 486; ad|L^$intpson*s Fluxions, 

M.Lhiiilier has soiili elementary problems 
on isoperixeeters, in luf “ Polygonometric.'* 
Thus he ihe^s frem i impleit geometrical 
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principles, 1st. That* of all triangles bavin 
the same base and the same pennu tei , ifio 
iso'»celes triangle lias the greatest surface. 
2(11). Of lih isoperimetrical triangles, the 
equilateral hai the greatest surface. 3dly. 
Of all isoperimelricaT figures whose number 
of sides 14 ^iven, that which is the greatest 
has all its sides equal. 4thly. if a circie and 
a figure circumsiTihablc about a circle are 
isoperimetei s, the suifaoc of the circle is a 
geometrical mean proportional between that 
figure and a similar figure ciiTumscribed 
about the same circle, bihly. If a circh* and 
a figure circumscribablc about a circle are 
equal, the perimeter of llial figure is a geo- 
metrical mean proportional between Iho 
perimeter of the circle and the pennjelcr of 
a similar figure cireuniacriliod about (he 
same circle. 6tlily. The circle is greater timn 
any rectilinear figure of the same perimeter j 
and it has a pcnuusler smaller th lu any rec- 
tilinear figure of the same sv.rfice. 7thly. 
The surface of regular isopnnrnetncal fi- 
gures me s(> much I he greater as the num- 
ber of their sides is the greater : and the 
perimel(;:s of equal regular figures are the 
smaller iis the iiu»nbt*r of llieii hides, h Ihe 
gi eater. ^<thly. Of all rigid cones iha! whose 
.side is triple the radius of the base, has ihe 
total sill lace tbs smallest, and re'^ip roc ally. 
9thly. rhe sphere is gieaUu than any s(,hd 
of f hc same surface, cirriiuis(.ribable about 
a sphere; and reciproca’iy. 

ISO'PSEPHU*^, ill antiquity an 

appellalion given to judges, w'ho had equal 
jurisdiction and authority! it was likewise 
applied to a case where the votes were equal 
on both sides. 

ISO'P YHIJM. In botany a genus the class 
poiyandna, ordei polygymia. Caljx Jess: 
petals live, nectaries Ihree-cleft, tubular; 
capsules leciiived, inaiiy-seedcd Three spe- 
cies: — two natives of the Alps; one of 
Siberia. 

ISO'SCFiLES Triangle^ (of tro;, equals and 
(Tc ) IS u triangle which has two equal 

sides. In an isosceles triangle, the angles 
and opposite to the equal sides, are equal ; 
and a line drawn from the top or vertex, 
cutting the base into two equal parts, is 
perpendicular, to the base. The same 
tine, also bisects tJie vertical angle of the 
triangle. 

TSPA'PHAN, a city of Persia, and capital 
of the whole country, situated ou the river 
Zeiidcroud, in the province of Ir.ic, sur- 
rounded by a wall and ditch, and de: ended 
by a castle. Tbc walls are built of u.ud, and 
are about 20,000 pacqfi in compass ; biii kept 
in no repair, and so hidden by the adjoining 
houses and gardens, that the) cut no figure, 
and are harqly to be discovered. The beauty 
of the city consists chiefi y m a great number 
of sumptuous palaces, handsome and airjf 
houses, spacious caravanseras, very beauti- 
ful bazars, many canals, and streets planted 
on both sides with lofty plane-trees; tnough, 
generally speaking, tho elrepfci are 
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liftrrotr, crooked, md not paved: blit tjhe 
air beinp^ very dry here, aud every home- 
keeper causing the $ticet to he watered he- 
fiwne the do-^r twice a day, there is neither 
so much dirt nor dust as in many great cities 
in Europe. The Meidaii ?hah, or Hoyal 
Square, is one of the iinesi in the World. " It 
is four bundled and forty paces lon^, and 
one liu<died and sixty broad, and is sur- 
rounded by a canal, built with bricks, ce- 
nienled with a black mortar, which, in time, 
becomes hardei than fiec-slone. The royal 
mosque is at the south end of this square, 
and Its portico is wonderfully adorned with 
a tJiousand figures, and an inc«.urei^a!;]c 
profusion of gold ami azuie, the whole being 
also CMiiatd with euamc’led squares, and a 
frieze round il of Ifie vamc matcnals. Few 
structures can equal the magnilicimcc of Ihis, 
many of its pieces and decorations being 
wrought in a imiiincr unknown to our Eu- 
ropean architects The .same may be said 
of the royal palace, aud the iiaram, or wo- 
man's apniliuent. The ]ialacc is certainly 
oiieol Ihe most spacious in the world, being 
ricai a league ami a half in lompass. Its 
gi eat portico stands* in the royal square, and 
is all built with porphyry, and very liigli. 
The Feisiuiis revere it as sacicd. The 
suburbs of Ispaphau are vciy Inigo, and 
chictiy iiihabiled by .\rmenians. There are 
besides 1460 villages round about fspahaii, 
and the inhabitants live chielly upon flic ma- 
nufacturing of silk and vv ool. Lat. 3^^, N, 
Ion. 5ii. S?5. K. 

i' HAEL, the name which the angel gave 
Jacob, after having wieslled with him all 
night at Mahanaiiii or IVnuel (den. xxxii. 
1, if, and *29, 30. and iio&ea xii. 3 ) U 
fiignihes the conqueroi of (lod, or a prince 
of (lod, or, according to many of the an- 
cients, a man who (|od. By the name of 
Israel il^omclinies understood the person of 
Jacojb ; sometunes tlu' w hole people of Israel, 
or the whole race of Jacob; and soinetiiiics 
the kingdom«of Israel, or of the ten lubes, 
distinct from the kingdom of Juduh. 

ISliAELVTES, Ihe descendants of Israel; 
who were at first called Behrews, by rea- 
son of Abrah ;m, who came from the other 
lid e of the Euphrates; and afterwards Is- 
raelites, fiom Isi ael the father of the twelve 
patriarchs; and lastly Jews, particularly 
atmr their return from the captVity of Ba- 
ojloa* 

ISSA CQAB, one of the divisions of Pales- 
tine hJ tribes; lying to the south of Zahnion, 
10 M qy A ijwrrow i|io to reach Jordan, 
between JMPUlpq tinn Hanasseh, Josh. xix. 
^ut reaped to the sea is a qwes- 

tipn* 

jpr Tnssix.^ a river of the United 
Profince)|^ wbiqb nics in Wes^hqUa, runs 
% by aftprwyd by Zutpben, pe- 
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Tsselstein, Montfort, and Gouda; and falls 
into Ihe Maese, a mile and a half above Rot- 
terdam. 

IS‘=lOIRE, an ancient town of France, in 
the department of Puy dc Dome. It is seated 
on the Couzc. Lat. 45. 34. N. Lon.3.15. K. 

ISSO'UDUN, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of ludre. It is seated on the 
TheoN. Lat. 40. 57. N. Lon. 2. 6. E. 

ESSIJE. 5. (issue, French.) 1. The act of 
passing out. 2. Exit; egress; passage out 
(/^roverbs), ,3. Event; consequence (Fair^ 
/aa). 4. Tcrininiition; conclusion (Broo/ne). 
3. Sequel deduced from preiiiiscs {Shahsp.) 
0. \ fontaiie); a vent made in a muscle for 
the discharge of humours (fP't\eman). 7. 
Kv.iniatioii {,}/althew). 8. Progeny; off 
.spiiiig {Dryrirn). 9. (In law.) /svuc hath 
divers appIiCLUit)ns. sometimes used for < hil- 
dren bogolteii between a man and bis wife; 
sometimes for profits growing fiom an 
amercement; sometimes ioi piolits of lands 
or tenements; sometimes toi llicil point of 
matter depending m suit, wheieiipoii Ih.* 
parties join aud put their cause to the tiial 
ofthcjiirv ((oie///). 

To ESSUPi. r. w. (/sscr, French ) 1. 'fo 

<ome out; to pass out of any place (Fopi), 
2, To make an eiuplion; to break luil 
{Ihi/f/vn), 3. To pioceed as an olTspniig 
(A///irO- !• 'fo he pioduied by any fund 

{Jj/itJfe)* .5. To run out in lines {Bacon). 

To Issin. V. a. I. To send out; to send 
forth {Bot\w). 2 To send out judicially or 
autitoi If all V ely {ilnrendon). 

I'S.'sUELKSS. fl. (from m«r.) Having no 
offspring; wauling descendant^ {Carew). 

l8MfS, a town of (‘ilieia, on the confines 
of Syria, famous for a battle fought tliere 
betwecu Alezandor the Great and the Pei- 
siaiw under Darius their king, in October, 
B. C. 333. In this battle the Persians lost 
100,000 foot, 10,000 horse, and the Macedmi- 
ians only .300 foot, and 160 horse, according 
to Diodoi us Siciilins. The Persian army, ac- 
cording to Justin, consisted of 400,000 foot, 
and 100,000 horse, and 61,000 ot the former, 
and 10,000 of the latter, were left dead on 
the spot, and 40,000 were taken prisoners 
The loss of the Macedonians, as he farlhci 
adds, was no more than 130 foot and 150 
horse. According td Curtms, the Persians 
slam amounted to 100,000 foot, and 10,000 
hoise» and those of Alexander to 32 foot, 
and 1 50 horse, killed, and 604 wounded. This 
spot islikewit^fsunousfor the defeat of Niger 
by Severus, A. D. 104. 

ISTHMIA, sacred 'giimp* among the 
Greeks, instituUd 1326. They received 
thfir flame from the^ isthmus of OpnoUi, 
where they were ob^rved. I'hey wre Ae- 
iebrated in comingnporqtioa pf bleiioorta, 
Iqitei wbqn hi§ 

^apaiotiiifp interrupt- 
lii^iitateM in 
pfAUcly eaUed 
Mre owmd 


who was changed i 
mother Ino had the 
wiBi him.Xhey weii 
e4;( but Theseus qt 
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every third, or rather fifth year* Corohali 
of every kind were exhibited, and the vic- 
tors were rewarded with garlands of pine 
leaves. Some time after the victor received 
a crown of withered parsley. \\ 

IhTHMOS, a narrow neck, or slip of 
ground, which joins two ronliiunts ; or joins 
a peninsula to the ten a firma, and separates 
two seas. See Pen insula. The most celebrat- 
ed liitlimuses arc, linitof Panama or Darien, 
which joins Norlli and ^ouiti .Ainenca<f that 
of Suez, winch connects Asia and. Africa; 
that of Corinth, or Peloponnesus, m the 
Morcd; that of Crim-'I'artai y* olhciwise 
called Taurtca Chersmicsius; thal ol the pen- 
insula Uomania, and Erisso, or the istliuius 
of the Tiircirian Chersonet*ii<t, twelve fur- 
longs broad, being that winch Xerxes under- 
took to cut till ough 

IsTiiMca ViEushEMi. TKc* Tidgc Mirroud- 
ing the oval fossa or remains of the lot amen 
ovale, 111 the righl auiicle of the hitinati 
heart. 

ISTRtA, n peninsula of Europe, bounded 
on all sides hy the s(‘a, except towaiilH the 
north, where it is joined to (aiiiiola. II was 
ancieiillj a part of lllyrium; but being cou- 
queied by the Romans, between the first 
and <iecond Punic wars, was annexed to 
Italy, At present, part of it belongs to the 
Venetians, and pari to the house ol Austria. 

IT. pronoun, >a\ou ) 1, The neutral 

demonstrative (Cowirp). ^2. It in used abso- 
lutely for the stale of a person or affair 
iShaicitpeare). 3. it is used foi the thing; 
the matter; the affair {ithakapeare). 4. Jt 
is used ludicrously after neutral verbs, to 
give an emphasis {[notice). 5. sometimes aji- 
plied familiarly, ludicrously or rudety to 
persons ( Shakspeartu). 

ITALIAN, the language spoken in llalv. 
This tongue U derived priticiphllj from the 
Latin, and of all the languages formed from 
the Latin, there is none which carries with 
it more visible marks of its original than tne 
Jialiaa. 

It is accounted one of the most perfect 
among the modern languages. It is com- 
plained, indeed, that it nas too many dimi- 
nutives aud superlatives, or rather auguen- 
tatives; but withotft any* great leasou; for 
if those words coBvat n'othic^ farther to the 
mind than the just ideas of things, they are 
no more fiauHy^thaa our pleonasms and hy- 
perboles. 

The language corresponds to the genius 
of the people ; they are slow and thoughtful ; 
aadaccoraiogly, theirlanguage runsheaviiy, 
though smoothly; many of their words 
are Wglheiied out to h great degree.— They 
havnagmt taste for mUsic; and, to gratify 
pisrion. this have altered abun- 
aaj||^ of thfir prfanittiht words; leaving out 
,, aoas oB a at i, ta&iigtt^fovrels, softening and' 
letigthenmg out thf^ terminations, for the 
Mikaof llweadafteeL ^ 

Heaeh% h readnred extremely 

any other 
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' h 

in opertuh ahd of poetry: biii 

it fails in stret^ll^Visi)^^ hence 

also a great part of ite ^orfs, borrowed from 
the Latin become so far disguised, that they 
arc not easily known again* 

The multitude of sovereign slates into 
which Italy is divided, has given rise to a 
great number of difierent dialects in that 
language; which, however, are all good in 
the place where they are used. — Thv* Tuscan 
IS usually preferred to the other dialects, aud 
the Komaii promiiicialion to that of the 
other cities; whence the Italian pru\crb. 
Lingua tost ana in bocca liomana. 

liXLiiN Courier^ in ornithology. Fee 
CORRIRA. 

ITA'LIC Character, in printing. See 
Letter. 

ITA'LICA, in ancient geography, a town 
of Hcetica, in Spain, huilt b> Scipio Africa- 
iius. It was the hii'th-place of Trajan, Adrian, 
and the poet Siliiis Jtaheus : la the same 
place now stands a small village called Se- 
villa Vieja, four miles from Seville. 

ITA LY, one ot the finest countries of 
Europe. On the nouh, N. W. and N. E. it 
is hounded by Erance, Swisserlaiid, the 
country of the Cliisoiis, and (jcrman\ ; on 
the R. by the gulph o( Venice ; and on the 
S. and W, by the Mediterranean ; its figure 
bearing some resombLiiice to that of a hoot. 
Us length, from Aousta, at the foot oi the 
Alps, in Savoy, to th#* utmost veige of Ca- 
labria, in the kingdom of Naples, is a))«>iii 
600 miles; but its breadth is very unerjual, 
in some places near 400 miles, in others not 
above 25 er HO. It is the most celebrated 
CoLiO V in Europe, having been ioniierly 
ti ' Si- .lot the Eoiiuii empiie, ami, after- 
wards. ef that nstonishiiig universal usiir- 
p'uioii, the S|aiitaul duininiun of the 
Pope. 

Italy had sevcial names, sometimes it was 
called Jiehperia^ either from Hesperils, bro- 
ther to Alias, king of Maiiritnnua, ox Iles- 
pei us the star of Venus, cdled Lucifer, at 
the rising of the sun ; and ifesperus or Ves- 
per in Ihe'evening when the siiii sets. Where- 
fore the Greeks have called the western 
parts of Italy, Hesperia magna, to distinguish 
It from Spam, called Minoi Hesperia. 

Italy was also called Oenatria, of Ocnotrus 
king of the Sabins, or Oenotrus the son of Ly- 
caon king of A cadia, or rather from the Dreek 
word orwfymne. which <yaQiisbroiig!ii mto this 
country, by planting there the vim*. They 
gave her also the name of Junoma, from 
Ausoniusthe souof Dlysses and Calypso. 

That country is now called fiafta, Italy, 
either of Italus king of Sicil v, or from Oxen 
called i7»xot in the old Greek, 

Italiam dixisse minoi es V ra«. 

Strabo, spi^aking of Italy, gives it Uiti 
following encomium:—*' There,” 8ays%e, 
** men breaHie a temperate air; there nre 
abimdnace of fountains, the waters thereof 
cure several distempers, and preserve health. 
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There ftri^ all lorts of excellent fruUsf and 
«|Uarrie9 of marble of seVer^ colours. The 
inhabitaDis thereof are witty, subtle ^and 
cunning, fit for learning, and principally 
poetry and eloquence; but are great dU* 
aeinblers and in; vengeful, even to the very 
alfars. The chief city of Italy is Home, 
farxioiis foj the birth of several great men, 
bo!b jii vtar and peace.’* 

Tlic iiomans have represented Italy in 
thc.r medals like a queen sitting upon a 
globe, holding with her right hand a horn of 
plenty, having the other unn and the breast 
uncovered. With this title Italy is, 
or at least till very lately, has been divided 
into a gi eat number of states, which dilfer 
much 111 extent and iinporlance. Between 
the confines of France and ^wl^serla^d, on 
the west and uoi Ih, are the coiiLmental do- 
miiiiom of the king of ^'nrdini.i, namely, 
Viedmonf, Saioy, jVlonlscrrat, part of the 
Mihinese, and Oiieglia. To the north cast 
are tlic territories of ^'eniee, which are 
eniiriierated under that article. South of 
these, arc the Italian domiumiis of the em- 
peror, namely, pail ot the Milanese, and 
Mantuan. South ot these, are Modena, Mi- 
randolaand Keggio, 'belonging lothc J)uke 
of Modena. West of these, arc the duchies 
of I’arma, Placentia, and (luastalla, whose 
sovereign is of the house of Bourbon. South 
of Parma lies the republic of (itenoa, and 
south cast of this, that of Lucca. Heticc 
extends, along the coast of the Mediteria- 
neaii, the grand duchy of Tuscany, whose 
soveicign is brother to the presen! \uiiperoi 
of Austfia. The ec( IcsiasticaJ state, or 
territory of the pope, lies principally to the 
cast and south east of Tuscany, between the 
gulpli of Venice and the Mediterranean; 
and the remainder of Italy, which occupies 
the whole soiitherii extremity, is the king- 
dom of Naples, with its 'dependent islands, 
of which Sicily is the principal. The air of 
Italy is very d liferent, according to the dif- 
ferent situations of the countries it contains. 
In tliose on the iiortli sides of Appeiini- 
nes, it is more temperate ; baton the south 
it is very warnL The air of Uie Campagna 
of Borne, and of the Forrarese, is said to be 
unwholesome; which is owing to the lands 
'juoi being duly cultivated, nor the marshes 
^drained. That of the other parts is gene- 
rally pure, dry, and healthy. In summer 
, ike heat is very great in the kingdom of 
Naples, and would be almost intolerable, if 
it were not mitijgatcd by the sea-breeaces. 
The principal rivers are the Po, Tiber, 
Arno, Adi^^ and Var ; and there are seve- 
V ral fine lakos, as Maggiore, Lugano, 
Como, Gard^ Perirgia, Bracciano, and Ce- 
lano. ^ number of riven in 

ItalVt mentioned above, the 

soil, la general* kt very fertile, it produces 
ajpeat variety of winetb and the beat oil in 
K&bpe; axmleil ilOt in abundance ; com 
of idi sdr^ betwfl in such plenty as in 
other eomitriesr^^ije^ lemons, citrons, 
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pomegranates; almonds, raisins, sugar, 
numerable iniilherry trees, figs, peaches* 
nectarines, apricots, pears, apples, htherds, 
chestnuts, Most of these fruits were 
first imported by the Koinans fiom Asia 
Minor, (irecce, Africa, and J-yria, ami were 
not the nnliiral pioducts of the *«oii. The 
lender plants are sheltered, in winter, on 
the north side of the Apennines; but on the 
south side they Have no need ot tin t pre- 
caution. This country also yitul-^ good pas- 
tille, and abounds with cattle, sheep, go its, 
hiiflaioos, wild boars, < mules and ho; les. 
The toresls aie wc’l stored with game ; and 
the iiioimliilns hiue not only mines of iron, 
lead, alum, siiijihur, inaibic of all sorts, 
alabastei, jaspes, porpli^iy, &c. Imt also 
gold and sihei ; with a great variety of 
aioinatie heihs, tiocs, shrubs, and ever- 
greens, as tbyne, lavender, laurel, wild 
olive trees, iAiiiannds, junipers, oaks, and 
pines Wine, oil, pei fumes, fruiN, and 
silks, are the piincipal arheles of exporta- 
tion, and great Slims of money are expended 
by travellers m the purchase of pictures, 
curiosities, i dies, ^ antiquities, &e. The 
Italians are generally well- roportioned; 
hill of their complexion they caniiol boast. 
Wilh respect to dress, they follow the fa- 
shions of the countries on which they bor- 
der, or to which they arc subject; nainciy, 
lbo.se of J'ranee, Spain, and Germany. A» 
to their genius and taste iii architecture, 
painting, carving and inu.sic, they arc thought 
to excel greatly the other nations of Europe: 
hut Ihcir music, perhaps, is too soft and 
efieininate to merit all the praises bestowed 
upon* it; and their houses, ib respect to 
convenience, are far inferior to thoNC of 
England. No country has produced better 
politicians, historians, pools, painters, and 
sculptors ; that is, since the revival of the 
arts and sciences, exclusive of those of an- 
cient times. The governments of several of 
^be principalities, duchies, and republics of 
Italy have undergone various changes, since 
the French revolution; and some of them 
will probably undergo other changes still, 
before the afiairsof the continent are brought 
to a settled state : we therefore think it would 
be improper to enter .minutely into these 
particulars here. At present the whole of 
Italy is a kingdom on the, throne of which 
the emperor of the Freni^ places whomso- 
ever he pleases. Since bis determination 
to marry young wives as frequently as he 
needs them, that is, until he has a son, he 
has determined that t|iat,son shall be ealled 
King of Rome. Kon^ thei^efore, is to be 
reckoned the second of the.Frencb em- 
pire. The pope is in consequence deprived 
of all secular domii^n, is made a mere de- 
pndent upon the capnee of Nipoteon* mid 
IS to reside half the :!iM^aiEome, the other 
half at Paris l / 

TTCH, a cutaneous diimtijie,. toppoied to 
be caused by an insect^ a species of the 
genus Acaruf* via. A fcabiei* wbicli* ^hea 
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^ Viewed by a good microscope, is tyhite with 
redd»h leffsi the four hind ones haviiiff a 
long bristle. It is found in the small pellu- 
cid vesicles with which the hands and joints 
of persons infected with the itch are co- 
vered. It appears to be not only the cause 
of the disorder, but the reason why it is ^o 
highly intectious. See Acarus, and Maoi- 

ClKfi. 

Itch signifies also — 1. The sensation of 
uneasiness in the skin, nhicli is eased by 
rubbing. A constant teasing desire (l*opej» 

To 1T(!U. f. n. (from the noun.) 1. To 
feel that unensiness in the skin which is le- 
luoved hy rulibmg (Dryden). 9. To long; 
to have conliinial desire {Shakspeare). 

I TCliy. u. (from Uch.) liiletted with 
the itch. 

TTCHEN, or Alric,^§. ri\cr in Hants, 
which rises uciii Aheslord, and tails into the 
hay of Southampton. 

IT orlTE, H trnniiiation m the new chemi- 
cal noincaclatiirc, adopted for the purpose of 
d(‘signating a eerlaiii class of compound 
sails, resulting from llic union of acids m 
their weakest state with dilleietil bases, m 
the same manner us the Leriiiinuti.m Aror 
ATE is applied to those salts which contain 
Iher same acids in a slate oi saturation with 
oxygen. 'Yi\\x$ sulplut or mlphiU^ oY polush 
is a combination ofthat alkali with miphur- 
ors acid ; while of potash is produced 

by a union of the alkali with miphuric acid, 
bee Chemisirs' and iNomenci.aiure. 

I'TEA. Ill botany a genus ol the class 
pentaiidiia, order raonogyniti. rcluls lung, 
inserted into the calyx : capsule oiie-cetied; 
two-valved. Two species — a Virginia shrub, 
and Carolina herb, bolh with alternate 
leaves, and while terminal racemes. 

I'TEM. ad, (Latin.) Also. A word used 
when any article is added to the former. 

I'TKM. s. 1 . A new article {JShak^peare), 
g. A hint ; an iiiuendo (dlaniHUe), 

To I TERATE, r. u, (ftei u, Latin ) 1 To 
repeat ; to utter again ;<illo inculcate by iVe- 
quent mention (IJooker). g. To do over 
again {MiHon). 

LTERAiNT. a. (i7era;is, Latin.) Repeat- 
ing (Racoik). 

ITEKA'TION. f. {iteration Latin.) Re- 
petition; recital over again (Hammond), 

ITHA^CA, in ai^cient geography, an island 
in^^e* |oni|ui on the coast of Epiius: 
-this was the country of Ulysses. It is about 
oight miles in eircuit (though Pliny slates it 
at is now uninhabited, and called 

Jai%aco, 

ITI'AEB AJiT. i^iitneranU French.) Wan- 
dering ( not settled {id^Uon). 

ITl REHARY. (itinerar^s^ Latin.) 
Travelling; done oh a journey (Bacon^, 

tTFKRRARY, i^iiERAaivM, a book of 
IraveU, or a jowl-iJfer account of the dis- 
tance of plates. / We most remarkable is 
that ^ich goes nnder the names oY Jntoni^ 
or as S^theus founii in 

. Fql* 't$. 


hir copjfi' Mthicun, JUnerarin^ 

denotes a day^i imrchi 
Itinerary See Column. ^ ^ 

ITSE'LF, proiiovfi. (£l and sejf.) Thi 
neutral reciprocal pronotm applied lo things 
TTYS, in fabulous hfstory, sonufTereus 
king of Thrace, by Procne, daughter 
PandioA, king of Athens, wat^ killed by hii 
mother when H!»oiitsix years old, and served 
up before bis father. He was changed intc 
a pheasant, bis mo) her into a swallow, and 
hisfAlher into an owl, 

rr/L P(>A, an ancuMil town of Lower 
Savony, in the duchy of Holstein. Lai. 5S. 
S8. Loii 9. 3S. E. 

rVA. In botany, a genus of tlic class 
SMigenesia; order poly gam !a iiticssaiia. 
Receptacle hairy; seeds naked, ohtiisc: 
Calyx thiee-leaved ; lloiets of the ray live; 
styles two long, loui species. — alf Ame- 
iiean plaids — two shrubby, two herbarcoiis, 
.11' AN ri.RNAN 1)1.7, an Kiaiid in IhcNouth 
Pacifie Ocean, lying in H.*j. W. Ion, and .S3. 
S', lal. 300 miles W'. of Cliili. It is iiuinba- 
btled, but having some good harliours, is 
foiiiul extremely convenu*nt lo touch at and 
water. Alexander Selkirk, a i^cotchinan, 
having been left on shore in this solitary 
jdace, by his captain, lived heiesome years, 
111! he was discoveied hy ('nplain Rogers, in 
1709. When bi ought on hoard he had lor- 
g otleii his nativ e language, and could Ncarcely 
be understood. He was dressed la goat 
skins, would drink nothing hul water, and 
wui some time before lie could relish the 
shipW victuals. J'')om this singular cir- 
cuinslancrH)arucl do Toe derived the hints 
which gavei ise lo his < elebraied production. 
The AdvenLii<es of Rol'insoii ( lusop. 

.Jt'AN l)L LA FRONThUA, (.^r.)atowii 
of Chill, 111 t'outh America, in its neigh- 
bourhood are gold mines. Lai. 33. 95. S 
Lon. 68. 55. W. 

JUA\ t)E PORTO HUY), one of the Ca- 
ribbee islands, in Ameiica. 11 is 100 miles 
long, and 50 bioad, and belongs to the 
8}faiiiards. ^ It pioduces Migar, lum, ginger, 
com, an7l fruits. TiiC island was taken by 
the Karl of ( umberland, in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, but he was obl.gcd to abandon it, on 
account of a dreadful sickness which r»gcd 
among his men. Us capital town is of ihe 
same name. Lat. ly, 17. N. Lorn.. 67. 4.\V. 

JLRA, a king ot Numidia and Mau'dctiiia, 
who succeeded las father Hn-mp^'al, ar ti fa- 
voured the cause of Pompey aga-iat .Julius 
Cffsar. He defeated Curio, whom Ca'sar 
had sent to Africa, and after the b.iRle of 
Pharsalia, he joined his forces (o those of 
Scipio. He was coiujueted ui a ha) tie at 
Thapsus, «iidAotally abandoned by h*s sub- 
jects. He killed himseltwiih I'etreips, vvbo 
had shared hU good fortune an .1 h is ad v ersi ty . 
His kingdom became a Roman province, of 
which ballast was the first governor. MiU, 
ferf. The second of tiiat name 
the ion of Juba the First. He wai led 
F f 
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among iKe cajpliTOi to R6me to adorn the 
trinniph of Cmiar, but was afterwardu, m 
consequence of his courteousness and fide- 
lity, restored by Augustus to his father's 
dominions, and received in marriage Cleo- 
|>atra, the daughter of Antony. Juba vrrotc 
a history of Home in Greek, and also on the 
history of Arabia, and the Antiquities of 
Syria, &c. 

JUBFi, the name of a kind of hymn sung 
by the Greeks, and after them by the Ro^ 
mans, at harvest lime, in honour of Ceres 
and Bacchus. 

JU'BILANT. a. (juhilam^ Latin.) Utter- 
ing songs of triumph {Mi/ion). 

JUBiLA'TlON. s. (jufii/atio7i^ French 
bilatio, Lat.) The act of ilcclunng triumph. 

JUBILEE, among the Jeivs, denotes every 
fiftieth year ; being tliuL follovriiig the revo- 
lution of seven weeks of years; at vrliich 
time all the slau's weie made free, and all 
lands reverted to llicir ancient ow ners. The 
jubilees were not regarded after the Baby, 
ionish captivity. Some say, that jobrl sig. 
nifics a rain, and that the jubilee was thus 
called, because proclaimed with a rain’s 
horn, inmemorv of the ram that appealed 
to Abraham in the thicket. Masius chooses 
to derive the word from Jubaf, the first in- 
ventor of musical instruments, which, for 
that reason, w ere called by his name ; w hence 
the words jcbei^ and jubilee c^nie to signify 
the year of deliverance and remission, be- 
cause proclaimed with the sound of one of 
those instruments, which at first was no 
more than the horn of a ram. Others derive 
jobel from ^11 jabal, in hiphil hebif, 
which signifies to recall or reliirn; because 
this year restored all slaves to their liberty, 
&€. The institution of this festival is m 
Lev. XXV. 8. 17. 

JuBiLSB, in a more modern sense, denotes 
a grand church solemnity or ceriMnony, ce- 
lebrated at Rome, wherein the pope grants 
a plenary indulgence to all sinners ; at least 
to M many as visit the churches of St. Peter 
ud St. Paul at Borne. 

The jubilee was first established by Boni- 
1^ pi. in ISOO, in favour of thoie who 
should go ad Umina apaitolorum ; and it was 
mly to return every hundred years. But 
the first celebration brought in such store 
W wt»Ith to Borne, that the Germans called 
y®"' • vrhich occasioned Clc- 
l«riod df 

the Jubilee to fifty years. Prban VLinl389 
*PP®i»»Sd to i Mi evi^fti'Se’ 
*8® o* o«* Shvlobri 
wd Pnul II, eud Sutut IV. itiwyfr, brought 
it down to every M*nty.flve, that direry 
hfive the benefit df It once in 
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ing good laws, and granting 
to the people. The name of jM^balee has also 
been applied to the fiftieth year of the ttigk 
of his present majesty Gaorgetbe Third* 

JUCAT'AN, or Yvcatait, a province of 
New Spain, in North America. It is un- 
healthy, by reason of frequent inundations. 
The English cut log-wood here. 

JUCU'N DITY. ff. (JuciindHas, Latim) Plea- 
santness; agreeableness {^lirown), 

JUDA'lhM, the religious doctrine^i Und 
rites of the Jews. Judaism was but a tern- 
poPtiry dispensation, and was to give way, 
at least the cei'cmoniHl part of it, at the 
coming of the Messias. For a complete 
system of Judaism, see the books of Moses. 
Judaism was anciently divided into sdveral 
sects; the principal whereof were the Phay 
ri&ecs, Sadnucees, and Essenians. 

At present lliiTe are two sects among the 
Jews, VIZ. the Caraites, who admit of no 
rule of religion, but the law written by 
Moses; and the Rabbinisls, who add to thft 
law the traditions of the Talmud. 

It has been observed, that Judaism, of all 
religions, is that which is the most rarely 
abjured. 

7b JUDAl'ZE. t). n. (judaizo, low Latin.) 
To conform to the inamier of the Jews 
{Sandys), 

JU'OAS Tree, in botany. Sec Cercis. 

JUDAS Maccabeus, a celebrated general 
of the Jews, reiioVrtied for his many vic- 
tories o\er his enemies, at last slain m battle 
S61 B. C. His exploits are recorded by Jo- 
sephus in his History of the Jews. 

JUDE (St.), an apostle of Christ, was 
called Lebbeus, Thaddeus, or tiie Zealous. 
He was the brother of St. James the Less, 
and preached the Gospel in Mesopotamia^ 
Arabia, Syria, Iflumea, and Libya. He is 
said to have sufiered martyrdom at Berytus, 
A. D. 80. An cmstle of nis stands in tho 
sacred Canon as ttie laat of the seven general 
epistles. 

In the early agerof Christianity, several 
reject(<d this epistle, because the apocryphal 
books of Enoch, and the ascension of Moses, 
are quoted hn it. Nev^tbelefs it is to be 
found in all the ancient catalogues of the 
sacred writings; and Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, and Origen, quote it as written 
by Jude, and reckon it among the books of 
sacred Scripture. 

JUDEA, in ancient geography, takeb 
largely, cither denotes afl Puestine, or the 
greater part of it. But in ^he New Testa- 
ment, and in Josephus, U is often takbb for 
the third part of ralerawe on this side Jor- 
dan, iftid the southern portras fllilihct firoin 
Samaria imd Galilee, n bontidod bj 
Sanmina, Joidah, and 
AraMa Pdrifea, knd tba^iMtM^btai. ^ 
jtmRNEtfaG, a 
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JUDGE, s. (Juge^ French ; Judex^ Latin.) 
1. One who is invested with authoritjr to 
determine 'Wiy cause or question, real or 
personal {MiHon). 8. One who presides in 
n court of judicature {Shaktpeare), 3, One 
who has skill sutiicieat to decide upon the 
merit of any thing (Pope)* 

/o Judge, v. a. (juger^ French.) 1. To 
pass sentence (Ger^sis)* 2. To form or 
give an opinion (Milton). 3 . To disrcin; 
te distinguish; to consider accurately (Ad.) 

To Judge, v, a. I . To pass sentence upon ; 
to examine authoritatively: tp determine 
finally (Drj^den), 2 . To pass severe censure ; 
to doom severely (Matthetv). 

JU'DGISR, s. (from judge,) One who 
forms judgment, or passes sentence (Digby). 

JU'DGKS, m England, are in number 
twelve, viz, the lords chief justices of the 
courts of Klim’s Bench and Common Pleas ; 
the lord chiefbaron of the Exchequer ; the 
three puisne or inferior judges of the two 
former courts, and the three puisne barons 
of the latter. 
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a short view the dispeniations of heatei 
towards this peoples, lomelimcs reiievinjf 
and deliverings them* hnd at others severely 
chastising them hy the hands of their ene* 
mtes. 

JSifDGMENT, or Judgement, s-. (juge* 
merits French.') 1 . The power of discerning 
the relations between one term or one pro- 
position and another (f^otke), 2. Doom; 
the right or power of passing Judgment 
C^'hnk^peare), S. The act ot exercising ju- 
d cature (Addhon). Octermina«^ion ; de- 
cision (^urnei). 5. The quality of distin- 
guishing propriety and impropfiet\ ; criti- 
cism (Dranis). 6, Opinion; notion (^7/aA‘#.) 
7. Sentence against a criiiiiiul {^Hilton). 8. 
Condemnation (VUlotwn), 9. Punishment 
inflicted by Providence [ylddhon), 10. Dis- 
tribution of justice (Arbuthnot). U. Jus- 
ticiary law; statute (Deuteronomy). 12, 
The last doom (Shakspeare). 

Ju'uGMENT, a faculty of the soul, by 
which it perceives the i elation between two 
or more ideas. 


By stat. 1 Geo. III. c. 23. the judges are 
to continue in their offices during their 
good behaviour, notwithstanding any demise 
x)f the crown (which was formerly held im- 
mediately to vacate their seats), and their 
full salaries are absolutely secured to them 
during the continuance of their commis- 
sions, by which means the Judges arc ren- 
dered completely independent of the king, 
his ministers, or his successors. 

A judge at his creation takes an oath that 
he will serve the king, and iiidifTercntly ad- 
minister justice to an men, without respect 
of persons, take no bribe, give no counsel 
where he is a paity, nor deny right to any, 
though the king or any other, by letters, or 
by expressed words, command the contrary, 
&c. and in default of duty, to be answerable 
to the king in body; land, and goods. 

Where a Judge nas an interest, neither he 
nor his deputy can determine a cause, or sit 
in court: and if he does, a prohibition lies. 
Hardw. 503. 

Judges are punishable for wilful offences 
against the dfity of their situations ; instances 
of whldi happily live only in remembrance. 
There are ancient precedents of judges who 
Wcleiiaed whlhi tliej transgressed the laws, 
cotxi^ai^^ by warrants from the 

king.; 

JuDons» B^ofe a canonical book of the 
Old Teftlaiiient, so called from its relating 
the state of the Israelites under the adminis- 
tration of manTJilnstrious persons who were 
cn^ed Judges, Ifiilh being both the civil and 
military goievtieks of the people,' and who 
Were raised 'up ' by God imon special occa- 
Mons, after the death of Joshua, till the 
ttme of their gffng aking. Ih thetimhof 
thisjpec^iar pwty, there were several rd- 
^aifikhie occnrrences, which are reddrded 
in thin hook. It acquaints us with the gross 
impi^, of a new generation Wliic)i shriing 
1^ all^iSie death of Jqsbuas had gives us 


Thus, when we judge that the sun is 
greater than the moon, the understanding 
first compares the two ide is of the sun and 
the moon; and, finding tlic idea of the sun 
greater than that of the moon, the wili per- 
fectly acquiesces m that perception, nor puts 
the mind upon any farther inquiry. 

It is not the uuderstauding then that 
judges, as is ordinarily thought; Judgments 
and reasonings on the part of the under- 
standing are hut mere perceptions ; it is the 
will alone that judges, by acquiescing in 
what 18 represented to it by the understand- 
ing. 

The only difterence then between percep- 
tion, judgment, and reasoumg, so far as the 
underslarding concerned in them, is this : 
that it perceives a thing simply, without 
any relation to any othei thing, in a simple 
perception; that it perceives the relations 
between two or more things in judgments; 
and, lastly, that it perceives the relations 
that .are between the relations of things in 
reasonings $ so that all the operations of the 
understanding are in efiect no more than 
pure perceptions. 

Thus, wiien wc perceive, for instance, 
twice 2, or 4, this is no more than a simple 
perception ; when we judge that twice 2 are 
4, or that twice 2areDGl 5, the understanding 
docs no more than barely percenc the rela- 
tion of equality that is between twice 2 and 
4, or of inequality Wween twice 2 and 5. 

Ju'DavBXT. ThO opinion of the JutgOs is 
so called, is the very voice and fibii 
*doom of tiie laW; and, therefore, is always 
taken fot tmqilhitionable ti nrh ; or it it t&o 
sentence of the law pronounced by the ohaH 
upon the l&nttei* contained in the f ^O fd# 

Judgments ateof four sorts, vit. l^^Wheto 

the nets are corfessod by the parties^ tnd 
the fast determined by the court, which if 
tesmed Ju^ment by demurrer* 2. Where 
Uie knW IS admitted by *ahd the 

yf 2 
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facts only are as in judgment upon 

A demurrer. 3. Where both the fact and 
thejaw arising thereon are admitted by the 
defendant) as in case of judgn^ent by con- 
fession or default. 4. Where the plaintiff 
convinced that fact or law, or both, aM iii- 
■ufBcieiit to support his action, and tnere- 
iore abandons or withdraws his prosecution, 
as in case of jiidgnicuL upon a nonsuit or 
retraxit. See Warrant of Attornev. 

Jiidjjinents are cither interlocutory or 
final, liilerlocutory judgments aicsuch as 
arc given in the middle of a cause, upon 
some plea, proceeding, oi default, which is 
only inlennedi.ile, and doth not finally de- 
leriniiie or eoinplele the suit ; as upon dila- 
tory pleas, when the judi;inent in many 
cases is that the dcfeudanl shall iuisw^m over, 
that is, put in a more siihstauLial plea. 
I'inal Judgments are such as at once put an 
end to the arlion, b\ deciaiiiig that the 
plaint iir hath eitiu i entitled iiimscM, or hath 
not, to recover the leincd) lu* sues tor, 
Ju'noMOxr or Zh\o, annmg the Jews, 
a custom in conformity with winch every' 
private Israelite Ihoughl he had a light to 
put another to death on the spot, if he 
Jound him in a capital hrcach of the di\inc 
law. on this piiiiciple the Jews acted when 
they “ sought to kill" our Lord, “ because 
he not only Imd broken the suhhath, but 
said also that God was Ins father, making 
himself equal with God," John v. It#. On 
tliK principle also they acted when they 
stoned titeplicn, Acts vii. 58. And again, 
when they went about to kill Paul,'’ AcU 
xxi. H2, 

JU'DICATOKY. .<?. (Judko, Latin.) 1. 
Distribution of justice (r/tfrc/id<wj. 52. Court 
of just ICC {AHerbury), 

JU'DICATOUP.. .V. {.judicature^ Frcncli.) 

1. Power of distributing justice {Hacau), 

2. Court of justice (South), 

JUDVCIAL. ti. ( ludimuu^ Latin.) 1 . Prac- 
tised in the disliibutnm of public justice 
(Bentley), 2. Indicted on as a peiialtv 
(.SoutA). 

JUDIXIALLY. ud. In the foniis oflcgal 
justice (Creu'). 

jUDrClAUY.c. (judiciuri\ riench.) Pass- 
ing judgment upon any thing {Di}yfc\, 
JUDl'ClOtfS. fl. I’icnch.) Piu- 

d^utl wise; skiltul (/joeke). 

JCDIXIOUSLY. ad. .skilfully., wisely; 
with just determiiialioii (Druden), 

JUDlXIUM Dri, Judgmonl of God, was 
a term anciently applied to all extraordinary 
triids of secret crimes; as those by arins, 
and .single combat, and the ordeals; or 
those by fire, or recLhot plough-sbares, by 
plunging tbe arm in boiniig water, or the 
’wliq& body in cold water; in hopes God 
woiild work a miracle, rather than suffer 
truth and ianocence to perish. 

Id swpor defendCre Ooit powit, yudtcio Dti, scil. 
aqua vel feerO, ilirct ds eo justitia. 

Tbettcttitotns iwW long time kept up, 
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even among Christians; and they are slilf 
in use in bonie nations. See Ordeal, Wa- 
ter, Combat, Duel, and Cuampion. 

Trials of this soil were usually held in 
churches, in presence of the bishops, priests, 
and setular judges; after three days fast- 
ing, confession, communion, and maiiv ad- 
jurations and ceremonies, described at large 
by Du Cange. 

Ju'niriuM Paritim denotes a liial by a 
man's equals, /. c. of peers by peers, and 
of commoneis b> lommoners. In JMagna 
ChartH il iMiiorclh.in once insisted on as the 
piimipa) huiuaik ol oui libeities, hut es- 
pet'ialiy by cliai>. yO. that no fiecinan shall 
be hint III eiiliei his person or property, 
w/a/ per legale jiuliciiim parium quorum vet 
p.‘r /e;^e7n fernr. And this w'as ever esteem- 
ed, in ail coiiuLnes, a privilege of the 
highcsl amt most beneficial nature. See 
Jury. 

Ol Yvls, bishop ol Charlies, was 
born in 10'L5, and laised io that sec in 1073. 
fie died in 1 1 1 5. ’fhere are e vlant by him, 
1. A Collectiou of Decrees; a. Excep- 
Lioiies EtclosLasiicarum llegulaium ; 3. Ser- 
mons, ^ ( . 

Ivi:s, Ol /7res‘, adis(*ase which has a near 
afTmity to ihe strangles. Sec Stra nulls It 
is a .slight indainmalion and iiiiargcment of 
the glands iindi^r the ears of a horse. These 
seldom come to Mippiiralion, however, as 
lit (he strangles, but wear olT giadually, 
and the pain and soicness often abate, as in 
persons affected with the iTuimp.s, or when 
the almonds of their cars are said to be 
down. The disease is cured often only by 
keeping the part warm, and protJ^cted from 
the external cold. Someliines the swelling 
of these glands continues for a week oi a 
fortnight, and at last spreads downwards un- 
der t he throat, and lei miiiates in the strangles, 
and then it requires to be treated as siicTi. 

The tves, like tlie strangles, is most inci- 
dent to young horses, and usually proceeds 
from the same causes, viz. their catching 
cold, being over-heated, or in any degree 
over-worked about tlic time of shedding 
their teeth, &c. A hoise that has the ives 
rather coughs more and oftener than one 
that has only the strangles, and has a no 
less difficulty in swallowing, occasioned by 
the pain and tenderness of the glands, which 
in some is so sensible, that thev can scarcely 
bear to be touched about tJic neck and 
throat ; and, in some, the eyes appear swoln, 
tender, and watery. A fever, lor the most 
part, also attends the ives, and this is often 
of the malignant kind. Sqine horses in this 
disease appear to be exlrefttcly sick, and for 
a short time refuse all manner of ff>od. 
When it happens at the time of shedding 
their teeth, tlie gums wUl appear (red ana 
tumiffedalt round their sockets* . The lam- 
pas generally rise at Uic same time to a great 
degree, and reach beyond the edges of tho 
upper teeth ; all which concomitant symp* 
tomf excite pain, and make a horse very 
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Hineasy. When the ivcs take place in a 
home that in old or full-aged, Gibson says, 
it is a sign of great malignity » and often «1 
iiiivard decay, which, for Ihe most pari, 
proves dangerous, and therefore ought to 
he treated as other malignant distempers. 

The ives in young horses requires a more 
simple treatment. The usual method of 
cure is, in the first place, to anoint the 
glands with omtmenl of marsh-mallows, and 
to cover* the horse's head and neck with 
warm clothing. At the same lime it is pro- 
per to blc(;d in proportion to the horse's 
strength, and repeat the bleeding in a day 
or two in a smaller quantity, if the fever 
Continue violenl ; hut if the glands initnine 
and swell, suppiiiahon is to be promoted by 
frequent emhrocalions, and k'^ping the 
parts w arm with ]K>iilljces. When t lie swell- 
ing relties downwards under then 

the case presents no diflicully, but luiist be 
treated as the si i angles. 

Intel mils, Ihe same method is to he fol- 
lowed .IS m colds, and the same opening diet 
used till the hofse recovers his appetite. 
Drinking walcr-gniel plcMitirully is a great 
belp in all such cases, wilh scalded bran as 
a mash; ui his bran may be given sulphur 
and lioncy with good elieci, and an ounce 
of nitre should be mixed with it once a- 
day. As soon as he gels flesh, and has re- 
covered kis slicngth, it will be proper to 
give him one oi two mild pmges. Purging 
IS also sometimes necessary after the stran- 
gles, especially m eases where the horse 
looks surfeited or hide-boiitul. This, how- 
ever, seldom happens, except where Ihe'ie 
has been some previous ill habit, some had 
manag^'mcril, or a more than ordinary ma- 
lignity III the disorder; foi, in most cases, 
the strangles arc so kindly, that horses have 
been observed to thrive the better altcr- 
wards than bcfoie. 

IVKS soa-port town of Cornwall, in 
Eoglaod, sealed on a bay ‘of the same name, 
which is chiefly frequented by fishermen, 
for the taking of pilchards, T?y this liade, 
and that of Cornish slates, it has thriven 
greatly, and twenty or thirty sail of ships 
kow belong to it. It is a corporation, go- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, &c and it 
sends two members to parliament. JIcto 
is a handsome sjiaoious church, and a grani- 
mar-Bcdiool, which Wa.s founded by Charles 
1. lat. 50. 18. K Lon. 5. 30. W/ 

Ivits, St. is also the name of a town in 
Huntingdonshire, miles from London, 
5 from Huntingdon, and 12 from Cam- 
bridge. It has a file strong bridge over the 
Ouse ; a church illtrh a lofty spire, and had 
in the ninth century a mint. Here is a 
very large market on Mondays for fatted 
cattle, lat. 52. 20. N, Lon. 0. 20. W. 

JU'G. s. (itiggr, Danish) A lar^e drink- 
ing vessel, with a gibbous or swelling belly 

JITGALE OS* (Jugatii, from jugum^ a 
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yoke, fro«d Hi resemblance, or becanie 
IS artieulaM'to tllfi bolieof the upper ja# 
like a voke.>' Os ztf^omati 0 um. 

The ossa inalarum are the prominent square 
bones which form tb« upper part ot the 
cheeks. Thc> aresitualcd close under the 
eyes’, and make part of the orbits. Each ot 
these bones has three surfaces to be coii- 
sideThd. One of these is e?ttcrior and some- 
what convex. The second is superior and 
concjiK , serung to form the lower and la- 
tcial parls of the orbit. The third, wlfich 
is po'.tei lor, is very unequal, and concave, 
for the lodgment of the lower part of Ihe 
temporal nui**cle. Each ot these hones may 
be dcsciihed as having four ]>iocesses, form- 
ed by their four angles. Two of these may 
be called orbilar processes. The superuir 
one is connected with the oibitar process of 
Ihe O.S fi (intis; amt the infeiior one with the 
malar pi-oc(‘ss ol the maxilliiry bone. The 
third is connected with llie temporal process 
of the sphenoid hone; and the fourth forms 
a hon\ aich, by its coiincMon with the zy- 
gomatic process ol tin* t(*mporal hone. In 
iiilants these hones are eiiliit^ and completely 

C>SSlillHl. 

To JU'GfiT/E. r. ?/. (jou^frr, French.) 1. 
To play tricks h\ slight of hand (/J/gAy). 
2. q'o jirartise .iitifice or imposture {Shaks ) 

Jll'CKlLFi. jf. (from the verb.) 1. A 
trick by iegeidcinain. 2. An imposline; a 
decejit ion {TiUotson ) . 

Jl;CiGLKUS are a kind of people whose 
profession hat» not been olLiui deemed either 
respeclable or useful. Professor Meckmann, 
however, has iiiulerlakeii Iheir defoneei and 
in a long and learned diaptcr in the third 
volume* ol his History of Jnv entions, pleads 
the cause of the praclisers of legerdemain; 
rope-ilaiieeis; persons who place then liodiea 
111 positions apparently dangeious; and of 
those who exhibit feats of uncommon 
sticnglh. All thesc5 men he classes under 
the geneial d ''nomination of Jugglers; and 
taking iL for granted (surely upon no good 
grounds) that every ’useful eniplovnienl is 
fu!l, Ke contends, that there would not be 
roviin on the earth for all its present inha- 
bitants, did noi home of them practice the 
arts of juggling. 

Our author, however, proves ui a very 
learned maimer, that all these tricks were of 
high antiquity: that the Hirpi, who lived 
near Rome, jumped through hum mg coals; 
that women were accustomed to w ^k over 
burning coals at Castabala m Cajipadocia, 
near the temple dedicated fo Diana; that 
the exhibition of balls and cups (see Lkobr- 
olmain) is often mentioned m the works of 
the ancients; that in the Jurd century, one 
Firmus, or Firmius, who endeavoured ♦to 
make himself emperoi in suncred a 

tmith to forge iron on an anvil placed on nit 
breast; that rope-danceis with balancing 
poles are mentioned by Pctroiiius and others; 
Ud that the various feats of how loraanship 
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exhibited in onr ttiremeg passed, in the ihir* 
teenth century, from Egypt to the Byxan- 
tme court, and thence over all Europe. 

JirQGLlMGLY. ad, (from jiigg/e.) In a 
deceptive manner. 

JUGI*A'N>. dis^ f. quasi Jovis 

giant,, the royal fruit, from its magnitude.) 
The walnut, lu botany a genus of the class 
and order inonoeicia polyaudria."''^-h||^le: 
calyx oiiedeafed, scalcrloim; corol six- 
parted ; iilairient«i from twelve to twenty- 
tour, remaie: four-deft, superior; corol 
fo.ui-parl( d ; styles two; drupe with a 
grooved nut. Eight species — all American 
trees except ope. The two following are 
chiehy known m England: 

1. l.All«a. Hickery. Leaflets seven, lan- 
ceolate, serrate ; odd one sessile, A native 
pi North .America. 

2. 1. Ut'gia. ( ommon walnut. Leaflets 
about nine, oval or oblong, glabrous, 
siighfiy sciiale, iieaily equal; the one ne- 
iioled. A native of Portia, hi lU culti- 
vated stale among ourselves it exinoits se- 
veral varieties, as the larger, the thin- 
shelied, the trench walnut. They are all 
easily propagated fiom the nut; but the 
variety cannot be depended upon; and 
Itence it is beUer to purchase them of the 
nurserymen when under fruit, that no dis- 
appointment may be experienced. The un- 
ripe truit, which has an astiingent bitterish 
taste, and has been long employed as a 

ickle, is directed for meuiciiial use by the 
oudon College, on account ot its anthel- 
mintic viitues. An extract ot the green 
fruit 18 tlic most con\cuicnt preparation, as 
it may be kept for a sufficient length of 
time, and made agreeable to the stomach 
of the patient by mixing it with cumamon 
water. 

JUGO'KA, a province of Muscovy, de- 
pending outlie government of Archangel. 

JU' GULAK, a, {jugnlum, Lai.) Belong- 
ing to the throat {/y ise man) • 

Jugular Fishes. In zoology the se- 
cond ordei of the Linncau class Pisces: cha- 
racterised by having the ventral fins bcfoie 
the pectoral, and the gills bon>. Sec Pisces 
and Zoology 

Jugular {P'ena: jugular es from 

jugulum^ the throat.) i hese veins run from 
the head down the sides of the neck, and 
are divided, from their situation, into exh 
ternai and internal, 'the external or suner- 
Jcial jugular vein receives the blood from 
the frontal, angular, temporal, auricular, 
aubliugual or ranine, and the occipital 
veins. 1 he internal or deep-seated jugular 
vein receives the blood from the lateral 
siuusses of the dura mater, the laryngeal 
and pharyngeal veins. Both jugulars unite, 
and form vnth the subclavian vein, the su- 
perior vena eava» which terminates in tho^ 
superior part of the right auricle of the 
lean. 

JCGUM, In hotahYt t yoke, couple, or 
pair of leaftets* Hai|fce/elirnm ciii^ugatum, 
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a leaf paired or having one, pair of leaflet**, 
of which there are many instances inth® 
class Diadciphia. 

JuGVM, an' humiliating mode of punish* 
meat inflicted by the victorious Homans 
upon their vanquished enemies. It was 
thus. They set up two spears, and laying a 
third across m the form of a gallows, they 
ordered those who had surrendvTcd them- 
selves to pass under this ignominious erec- 
tion, withoul arms or belts, jNone suflfered 
the disgrace of passing mbjugo but such as 
had been obliged to surrender. 

JUGURTHA, tbo illegitimate son of 
Matiastabal, the brother of Micipsa. Mi- 
cipsa and Manastabal were the sons of Ma/- 
siiiissa, king of s'umidia. Micipsa, who 
had inherited his father's kingdom, edu- 
cated his nephew wiiii his two soils, Adhcr- 
bal and Hiempsal; but, as he was of an 
aspiring disposition, be sent him with a 
body oi troops to the assistance of Scipio, 
who was besieging Numantia, hoping to 
lose a youth whose ambiLion seemed to 
threaten the tram|uiUit\ of his children. His 
hopes were trtisirated, Jugurtha showed 
himself brave and active, and endt aicu him- 
',elf to the Roir.au general Micipsa ap- 
pointed him successor to his kingdom with 
his two sons, but this kindness ot the father 
proved fital to the ehildien. Jiiuurtha 
destroyed Humipsal, stripped Adherbal of 
his po5se.ssiofi.s, and obliged him to fly to 
Rome. The Homans listened to the com- 
pLiints of Adherbal, but Jugurtlia's gold 
prevailed among the senators, ('{reihus 
Mctelliis wa.s at last sent against Jugurtha, 
and his tirnuiess soon obliged him to fly 
among his savage neighbours for support. 
Marius and Sylla succeeded Melellus, and 
fought with equal success. Jugurtha was 
at last betrayed by his father-in-law Boc- 
chus, and was delivered into the hands of 
Sylla, after a war of five years. He wai 
exposed to the view of the Roman people, 
and dragged in chains to adpm the triumph 
of Marius. He was afterwards put in a 
prison, where he died six days after of hun- 
ger, B. C. 106. 

IVICA, an island of the Mediterranean, 
56 miles S. W. of Majorca! It is about 60 
miles in circuit. It is mountainous, but fer- 
tile iu corn, wines, and fruits; and is re- 
markable for great quantities of salt. The 
capitel is of the same name, and has a good 
harbour. Lat. 38. 58. N . Lon. 1 • 85. £. 

JUICE, s, {jusy French.) l.lbe liquor, 
sap, or water of piauts and fruits (ff^atis)* 
8. The fluid in animal boidiaa, (Bm Jonsm). 

JU'ICELESS. a, (from Dry ; with** 

out moisture [More). * 

JUI CINESS, s. (from ytfice.) Plenty of 
juice; succulence. 

JUl'GT. A. (from iufee.) Moirti faUot 
juice: .ucculent (Iff/ion). 

JUJUBE Tree. Zixvpbus. 

JUJUBES. See Jvjvbjb and Ebaxmes. 
jUJUBCB. Jujubef. A half-driefl 
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fruit of the plum jciad^ about the lize and 
shape of an mive, tiie produce of the Rhani' 
mes zizyphus of Liniif'us. Jujubes, when 
in perfection, have an agreeable s^eet taste, 
and in the southern parts of Europe, inrherc 
they are common, make an article of food 
in their recent state, and of medicine when 
half dried. ^ 

IRINGHO, u town in Buckinghamshire, 
with a market on Fridays. Lat. 61. 61. W. 
Lon. 0, 36. W. 

To JUKE. iKtt. {jucher^ Fr.) To perch 
upon any thing as birds. 

JUL, or JoL, a Gothic word, signifying 
a sumptuous tieatf’ and particularly ap- 
plied to a religious festival, iirst among the 
heathens, and afterwards among rhiisiiaiis. 
By the latter it was given to Christmas; 
which is still known under the name of Jul, 
or Tool, m IJeiimark, iVbi^way, Iceland, and 
Sweden; nay, even in the north of Britain; 
and whence Ihe month of Janiianiis by the 
Saxons was styled Ciuft, i.e. “ the Festival.” 
As this feast had originally been dedicated 
by our heathcu ancestors (o the Sun, their 
supreme deity; so the Christians, for the 
purpose of engaging the minds of their 
Ethnic (gentile) brethren, ordered it should 
bo'-^lebralud in memory of the birth of 
Christ : and thus it has been through ages 
a feast of joy and entertainment. We arc 
indebted to Procopius for the Iirst account 
of this feast. 

JULAP, {ffulab Jrab.) A julep or sweet 
liquid medicine. 

JULIAlS, the Homan emperor, surnamed 
the Apostate, was the younger son of Con* 
slanliiis, brotlier of Constantine the Great, 
and was born in 331 at Constantinople. Uis 
education was liberal, and he made an open 
and rather zealous profession of Christianity, 
till his accession to the imperial throne on 
the death of Cunstantius his cousin in 361. 
He was no sooner become his own master 
than he threw oflf the mask, and made a 
public avowal of paganism ; and Giough he 
did not directly persecute th<* Christians, yet 
he endeavoured all in his power to root out 
their religion. He stigmatized the followers 
of .lesus by the niek-name of Galileans, 
wrote several booksagalnst Christianity, and 
connived at the cruelties which some of his 
governors eoinmitte^ on t(iejr persons. He 
also caressed the Jews, and promised to re- 
build JeriifBJem, ai^ to make it the impe- 
rial residence, by w^y of confuting the pro- 
phecies of our Saviour. Ho accordingly 
set about building^ the temple, but ihe de- 
sign was defeate4»]|l|f the destruction of the 
workmen* assaulted by balls of 

fire issuing from we foundations. When 
thia happened Julian was at Antioch on an 
expedition against the Persians, in which he 
was at fir^tsuc^^sifill, butafter several par- 
tial engagements a general battle took place 
June 96, 363, wherein Jaltan was mortally 
wounded and died the ensuing night. Julian 
was a ndan of great talents, but strangely 
higgled to the religion of paganism. His 
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works puMifhed by ^panheim ia 2 
folio, 1626 . V . ^ 

The works of Jaltnn ftirnish us with ano- 
ther instance in whifh the cause of divine 
truth may be served by the attempts of an 
adversary to injure it. Julian, who seemed 
desirous to say something that might ren- 
der the divinity of our Lord suspected, 
argues that neither Matthew, Mark, Luke 
nor Paul himself, ever presumed to call him 
God; but that it was St. John who talked 
after this manner, lie says that “ John 
pciceiviiig how the persuasion of Cfari8t*i 
Deing God, prevaileu niighlily among the 
Christians dispersed through many cities of 
Greece and Italy, did then take upon him 
to assert the same duclrine ui his gospel, 
with a view to humour them, and to gel 
himself reputation,” (Jiiliau apnd Cyril. L. 
10. p. 327. Edit. Lips.) Here then, wc have 
a plain confession from a vehement adver- 
sary ; a coiifeSwsioii which (ridicule and ban- 
ter apart) amounts to this; that the gene- 
rality of Christians, as earlv as the apostolic 
age, were exceedingly zealous for the doc- 
trine of ChtisCs divinity, and that St. Joha 
himself commended them for it, encouraged 
them in it, and wrote his gospel to coahrm 
it. Since he could not disown thc/izc/, he 
endeavoured in his ludicrous way, to turn 
the whole into ridicule. Now, how wrong 
soever he was m his observations, yet his 
conctfSA/on deserves particular notice. He 
not only acknowledges the divinity of our 
Lord ns a prevalent doclriiie in ihe apostolic 
times; but he lets us know that he took 
those writiiigs which in his time bore the 
names of Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 
Paul, to be the genuine productions of those 
authors. Hence, he was certainly very 
sensible that the evidences for the genuine- 
ness of these books, were at that period so 
very clear and convincing, that it would 
haic been perfectly scandalous for any one 
to have called them in question i otherwise 
he would have attacked the Christians after 
another manner, and instead of citing these 
books in so tame and innocent a way as he 
has done in the passage wc above refer to, 
he would have exposed them as so many 
pieces of shameful imposture, and the Chris- 
tians as the worst of fools for thinking 
otherwise. Sec Cklsus. 

JULIAN Calendar^ is that depending on, 
and connected with the Julian year and ac- 
count of time ; so called from Julius Cassar, 
by whom it was established. Sec Calkn- 

DAR, 

JuLiAV Epochs is that of the institution 
of the Julian reformation of the calendar, 
which began the 46th year before Chi ist. 

Julian Period^ is a cycle of 7980 conse- 
cutive years, invented by Julius Scaliger,^ 
from wnom it was named, tliough some 
say hii name was Joseph hcaliger, and 
that it was called the Julian Period, be- 
cause he made uie of Julian years. This 
period is formed by multiplying continually^ 
together the three following cycles, viz# 
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f hat of 4ho aufi of 98 yi:ar«, that of the 
moon of 19 jeari!, and that of the indictlon 
of 18 years $ so that tliis epoch, altliousrh 
but artificial or feifj^ned, is vet of good use ; 
in that every year within the period is dis- 
tinguisliahle hv acei lam peculiar character $ 
for the year of the sun, moon, and indiction, 
will not he the same again till the whole 
79fi0 years have revolved. Scaliger fixed 
the beginning of this period 764 years before 
the creation, orraliuT the period naturally 
reduces to that year, Inkmg theniiinberH of 
the thice given cycles as lie theufound Iheni; 
and accounting 3950 ycaisfroiii the crea- 
tion to the birth of Christ, this makes the 
Isl year of the Chri-itian era answer to the 
4714th year of the Julian period ; tliciefore, 
to find the yeai of this peiiod, aiisweritig to 
any proposed year of rhi ist, to the eoiislaiit 
nuinher 4713, add the gisen >ear of Christ, 
and the sum uill be Ihe year of the Jiili.iii 
period . thus, to 47H adding 17^11, the sum 
6504 is the year of this pi nod for the year 
of Christ 17‘U. Hence the first revolution 
of the Julian period will not tie completed 
till the year of Christ 3267, alter \shich a 
new revoUilionof this period will conimem e 


^ecta and order aptcra. Lip ercnfttei anar« 
ginate ; antennas moniliformi feelers two, 
filifoniu body long, semi-cylmdrical, con- 
sistmg of numerous, transverse segments j 
legs numerous, twice as nraiiy on each side 
asfheic are segments of the body. Four- 
teen species, scatteicd over the globe j of 
whi^h foul are common to our own country. 
Some inhabit nuts. Some arc found under 
stones, otJiers in the earth. he whole 
tribe, however, so nearly resembles the 
otiiscus as to be included under one genus m 
the fauna suecica. The follow mg are the chief. 

1. ) ^abulosus. ^tn hundred and twenty 
legs on each side; body livid ; glabrous, and 
ol ash-coJoiir ; aiilennas short, and consist- 
ing of five lings. When the animal is 
touched it wraps itself up into a round ball, 
the feet all tinned inwards : Jeuglh about an 
jjich and a qiiaiter; often found iii the soft 
mould of hollow trees. 

9. J. Indus. Great Indian lulus. Six or 
seven inches long ; colour and general struc- 
ture like the preceding: found in the war- 
mer parts of Asia and America, inhabiting 
woods and other i^etived spots; legs a hun- 
tlied and fifteen on each side. 


But the year ol this pciiod may he ioiind 
for any time, from the numbers of tlie three 
cycles that compose it, without makmg use 
of the given year of Chi isl,llius multiply the 

numbe IZov. 

then add the tliiee piodiicLs fogcllier,and di- 
vide the sum hy 7980, so shall Hi C"^cniaiiider 
af.ci divisioiihetiie year of the Julian period 
corresponding to the given yeaisol the other 
three cycles. 

Julian is the old account of the 

year, established by JiiIum t .Tsar, and con- 
.Msled of 305^ days. This year continued in 
use in all Furope id) it was supcrsi ded m most 
parts by llu‘ new or Gregorian aicount, in 
the >ear 15S2. in taiglaud bowexer it coii- 
timied to be used till the year 1759. tre 
BiSSKX I ILL. 

Jl'Ur.N, bi. a town of Fnmcr, in the 
department of I pper \ icnne, Ljit 45. .50. 


3. l.Tjngurus. Tlare-tailed lulus. Very 
niiuiile ; not exceeding, when full grown 
the eighth of an inch m length ; colour 
pale blown; shape broad and fiat tish ; body 
consisting of eight segments, each fringed 
with wJiitisli hairs; head large; tail fur- 
nished with two mitk-wluLe plumes or tufts. 
Found m the summer about the hark of 
trees, walls, &c. Linin.uscoiiHidcied it as a 
iinhped or species of scolopeudra; hut its 
legs are too numerous for Ihiskirangemeut. 

4. 1. Maximus. This is the largest of all 
the lull, being as long and as thick as a 
mail's finger. The h(‘ad is small, and obtuse, 
antennas clavalc, eyes black; body of a 
pale colour, and divided into forty -three 
segments, each having a pair oi leet on 
eilliei side, llio whole amounting to an hun- 
dred and seventy-two. This last sjiecies i« 
taken from a drawing of Fcie Fluuuer, as 
gixen by l)i. Lister, who affirms it to be a 
native of Si’oulh America. In Seba it occurs 
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JCLIFIC*^, A dnein of Westphalia, 68 
miles long, ami 30 hroad ; bounded on the 
N. by (Jueldeihuui, on the F. by the aioh- 
bishopric of Cologne, on the 8. by Luxem- 
burg and I'rcves, and on the W. bv Limburg. 
Ills subject to the elettor palatine. 

JuLi£iis, a town of Germany, capital of 
a duchy of the same name, with a strong 
citadel. It is seated on Hie Hoer, 15 mites 
E. of Aix-la-ChapclIe. Lai. 50. 56. N. Lon, 
6. 40. E. 

JULIUS CAESAR. See C a^sar. 

lULUS. In botany a Catkin or Ament, 
For this term of Tourneforl's and others, 
Linn^iii substituted Amentum. Hence He^ 
»an and others had a class of trees entitled 
juliferie. 

. IvLvi. In Zoology a genus of the class in- 


under the name of Millepcdaoiientalis, om- 
nium maxima. 

JULY, the 7lh month of the year, con- 
sisting of 31 days; about the 91st of which 
Uie sun usually enters the sign ^ leo. This 
mouth was so named by Mark Antony, from 
Julius Caesar, who was born in this month. 

Ju ly-Flowbr. Clove: Queen: Stocks 
8ee Dianthvs, Uesferis, and Cheiran- 

THUS, J« 

JU'MART, s. (Frencffi) The mixture of 
a bull and a mare (Locke)* 

To JU'MBLE, V. a. To mix violently and 
confusedly together (Locke)* 

To Ju'siBLE, V* n* To be agitated together 
(Sw^t). 

JU'MBLE, 9, (from the verb.) Confused 
mixture s violent and confused agitation. 
(Swift). 
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JtTMENT, f. (Jument Fr.) Beasts of bur. 
den (Brottm). 

JUMIEOE, a town of France, in the de- 
fiartment of Lower Seine, with a late cele- 
brated Benedictine Abbey. Lat. 49. 24. N. 
Lon. 0. 55. £. 

JUMNA, a river of Hindoostan Vroper, 
which rises to the N. W. of (Vdhi, and joins 
the Ganges 100 miles below Benares. 

To JUMP, r. fl. {f^umpen Dutch.) 1. To 
leap; to skip; lo nio^c without step or 
sliding (Swfft), 2. To leap Mi(UlcnI;y {Col-- 
tier), 3. Tojolt {^Vahitm)» 4. To agree ; 
totally; to join {/lakewilf}- 

To Jump. r. 77. To pass by a leap, to 
pass eagerly or carelesly over {Skakspeare)* 

Jump. «</. Kvaclly; nicely ; obsolete 
(Shakspeari ). 

Jump. s\ (fiom the^verb). 1. The act of 
jumping ; SI leap; a slTip; abound (f.ockc). 

2, A lucky chance {Skakespeare). ti. {jupe 
French.)* A waistcoat; a kind of tinihcr 
slays worn by sickU ladies {Ctevelanfi). 

JU'NCATK. Ijttncade, Ficnch). I. 
Cheesecake; a kind of sweetmeat of curds 
and sugar. 2. Any delicacy ( ^Ii/lon) .3. 
A fuitivc or private entertainment ; now irn- 
pioperly written jww/fc/. 

" Jl'NCOUS. a. {janccousy Lalin.) Full of 
bulrushes. 

JU'NCTION. it. {junclion^ French ) 
Union; coalition {,'lt1dison\ 

JU'NCTURK. s. {jumture Latin.) 1. The 
line alwhich two things hh* joined together 
{Hoyle). 2. Joint; aituulation {Rale), 

3. Union; t^n\\iy ( K. Charles) ]. A critical 
point or article of lime {Jddiwn). 

JUN( US. Iliish, in Lotany a genus of 
the class hcAandria, ordei inoiiogynia. 
Calyx six-le*ived, peniianent ; coroliess; 
capsule superior, threc-vahed, one or Ihioc- 
celled; seeds lunnerous; sligina, three. 
Forty-one species, mostly nali\es of Europe, 
nineteen eomnion to the marshes, bogs, and 
wet pastures of our own country ; several 
indigenous to America; a few to the (’ape. 
Of the different species, iieaily half hii\e 
naked, the rest leafy, euiiiis. The whole 
arc generally regarded as weeds; yel in 
many countries, and especially in Holland, 
several species, are regularly mown, tied up 
in bundles, and employed as fuel. A few 
of them arc of still higher and very consi- 
derable value : a«“jgiving, by their growl li, 
tenacity to the banks of rivers, so as con- 
siderably to retard the cncroachiueiits of a 
rapid current; as affording a useful and 
pleasant matting for doors and chairs ; and 
especially as furi||«hing, from their pith, a 
wick for the v#y valuable night-candle 
called rush-light. Of this useful tribe of 
juncus the three most common species are. 

1. 1. Condomeratus. Conglomerate rush. 
Culm pakea, stifi'; panicle lateral, conglo- 
bate ; capsule, retusc ; stamens three. 

2. 1. ettusus. Spreading ruah« Culm, naked. 
Stiff; panicle lateral^ cnuse« more than de- 
compound } capsules obtuse. 
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J. I. atutos. Bsa-mh, Culmnuked^ 
panicle invotucra, two-leavody 

spinous, capsuiei I^Otltidlsh, mucronate. 

Of these the first two are found wild in 
our wet pastures; the last oil our sea-coasts. 

Juaius onoRAivs. Foenum camelorum* 
Juncus arumaticus* Camel hay. .^weel rush, 
f his dried plant, Andropogon schamanthm 
of Liniu'us, is imported into this country 
from Turkey and Arabia. It has an agree- 
able smell, and a warm, bitterish, not iin- 
pleasani taste. U was formerly employed as 
a stomachic and deohstruenl. ^ee Anoro- 

FOOON. 

JUM’, IlieClli moPlh oniie year; during 
which the sun enters lh(! sign 0 ^ Cancer, at 
the lime ol the summer solstice. It contains 
30 days. The word comes troin Ihe Latin 
Jtt77/WA, which some derne aJutwnc, 

JUNGEltMA NM \ . In botany, a genus 
of the class cryptogamia, oider iiepatica. 
Male* flowers sessile. Fein: capsule pe- 
diincled, naked, arising from a shc.ilh, four 
val\cd; seeds attached to elastic filaments*. 
Eightv-eiglit species, of which fifty are in- 
digenous to the woods, siiades and ditches 
ot our own rounii y. 

They may be thus arranged. 

A taiilesccnt: brunches compound, pin- 
nate. 

B (^aulescenl : fronds pinriale, or nearly so. 

C (’'dulesi enl: fronds imbricate. 

'I ins embraces by fai the largest section. 

I) Mernless . ot which there arc not more 
than eleven species 

JINGIA. In botany, agcmis of fchcclass 
syiigiuiesia, order poiygainia segregata. 
llcreptacic chaffy, down fcathci v, calyx 
three or foiii flowered ; floicts afl herma- 
phrodite, tubul'ir, two-iipped ; outer lip 
figuiate, inaer-iip two parted. One specici 
only, a nalMC ol bouth America, with ter- 
minal panicle. 

JUNGLE, in Bengal, wasteland, or land 
covered wilh wood, biainbies, Ate. 

JU'N lOU. a. {junior , Latin.) One young- 
er iJiaii arioLhci {Swift,. 

JU'XIPF.H. See JuN iPEaus. 

Ju'Nipifiii gum. See >am)arack. 

JU'MFEllLS. JuMPEii. In botany, a 
genus of the class durcia, order moiuulel- 
phiii. Male: ealyv the sCiJes of anuinenl; 
coroliess; stigmas three. Fein: calyx scales 
of an ament, fewer, becoming fleshy, unit- 
ing into a three seeded berry. Twelve spe- 
cies ; chiefly natives of the south of Fiurope, 
a few of Asia, and Amei ica. Tiie following 
are the chief. 

l.J.communis. Common Juniper. Leaves 
in threes, spreading, sninous-iiiucronate, 
longer than the beines. A native of the 
mouutaiDs of our own eouniry : the tops and 
berries of which aie directed ui our phar- 
macopoeias, but the lalltT are usually pre- 
ferred, and are bi ought chiefly from Hollmnd 
and rudy. Of their elucacy as a stomachic, 
carminative, diaphoretic, and diuretic, theip 

are setaral rdatioos by pbysitiaos of great 
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auiJiorttYi writen iata abo 

spoken of w itffilly of the juniper in nephri* 
tic aterine Obstructions, scorbutic 

affections, an4 some cutaneous diseases. Our 
pharmacopoeias direct the essential oil, and 
a spirituous distillation of the berries, to be 
kept in the shops. 

The resinous tears wept by this tree are 
called Sandarac or Sandrac, and, when 
pounded, pounce, which is used as a preven- 
tative of blotting on writing paper. 

2. J. Sabina. Savin. Leaves opposite, 
erect, decurrent; the oppositions closed. 
A native oi the South of Europe. It affords 
several varieties. 

3. J. Virgimana. lied Cedar. Virginian 
Cedar. Le<'ives Leraate, fixed by the ba^.e; 
the younger ones im>«iicale; older ones 
spreading. A native tree of North America, 
growing thirty or forty feet high, and 
branching pyramidally from the sort to the 
summit. 

4. J. Tburifera. Frankmcense Juniper. 
Leaves imbricate in four ro^^s, acute, with 
large berries of a black hue when ripe. 
From this and several other species is ob- 
tained the fiankuicense of the shops. The 
tree reaches about twenty feet in height, and 
is a native of th/ ^otrlh of Europe. 

5. J. Lycia. Leaves Ij'ruate, everywhere 
imbricate, ovate, obtuse. A native of the 
South of Europe, about twenty tect high. 
It is from this species chieiiy that the glim 
called Olibanum c.xudcs. 

All the species may he easily propagated 
by seeds ; but the Sa /ins are more gr.eraliy 
increased by cuttings and layers. 

JUMUS (Adrian), a learned Dutchman, 
was born at Hoorn in 1 511. He studied 
physic, and took his doctor’s degree at 
Bologna, after which he went to England, 
where be wrote several works, and among 
the rest a Greek and Latin lexicon, which 
he dedicated to king Edward VI. He after- 
wards returned to his own country, where 
he practised physic, but settled at last at 
Miadleburgh, and died there in 1575. He 
was an able physician and good poet, and a 
man of extensive learning, llis works are 
numerous. 

Junius (FrancUj, professor of divinity 
at Leyden, was born at Bourges in 1545. 
He studied theology at Geneva, and in 
became minister of the Walloon church at 
Antwerp, from whence he was obliged to 
remove, owing to the contests between the 
papists and proleslants. He afterwards be- 
came chaplain to the prince of Orange, imd 
having resided at different places ami filled 
severd stations, settled at Leyden, where 
he died of the plague tn 1602. His works 
are numerous, but what he is chiefly known 
by, is a Latin wersion of the Bible with 
notes, performed in conjunction with Trch 
meHtus. 

JvviosCFcaiLdiiX ^ preceding;, 

wne bora at Held^wrg hi 1589. In 1620 
ho wiidted Eiq^Iaod^ 00 ^ tbo. 

family of . Themes enrl of Arundel. Hero 
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he studied the northern languages, idwhich 
he acquired an uncommon skuf. He died 
at Windsor in 1677, and left bis MS5. to the 
public library at Oxford. His works are, 
1. Glossarium Gothicum $ 2. De Picture 
Veterum 1637 ; this book he afterwards pub- 
lished in English ; 3. Observationes in 
Willerami Francicam paraphrasin Cantici 
Canticorum. His Etymologicon Anglicanvm 
was published in 1743 in folio. 

JUNK, in sea language, a name given to 
any remnants or pieces of old cable, which 
are usually cut into small portions, for the 
purpose of making points, malts, sen- 
nit, &c. 

Junk, is also the name of a small Chinese 
ship. 

JU'NKET. 4. (properly junrate.) 1. A 
sweatmeat y^Skakapeare). 2, A stolen enter- 
tammeut. 

/V> JU'VKET. V. a. (from the noun.) 1. 
To feast secretly ; to make enteitaiments bj 
stealth {Swift). 2. To feast (.Sott/5), 
JU'NKSCILAN, a fertile island in the In- 
dian ocean, near the S. W. coast of Siam. 
The principal town of the same name, 
and situate on the X. part of the island. 
With a good harbour. Lat. 8. 40. N. Lon. 
98 . so. E. 

JUXO, in Pagfin worship, the sisU^r and 
Wife of Jupiter, and the goddess of king- 
doms and riches ; she is also styled the queen 
of heaven ; she presided over marriage and 
child-birth, and was rcpicscnted as the 
daughter of Saturn and Uhea. She married 
Jupiter; but was not the most complaisant 
wife ; for that god was sometimes obliged to 
make use of all his authority to ]2eep her in 
due subjection ; and Homer observes, that 
on her eatcring into a conspiracy against 
him, he punished her by suspending her in 
the air with two anvils fastened to Tier feet, 
and golden manacles in her hands, which 
all the other deities looked on without a 
possibility of helping her. However, her 
jealousy made her frequently find oppor- 
tunities of interrupting her husband in the 
course of his amours, and proiqpted her to 
punish with unrelenting fury Europa, 
hemele, lo, Latona, and the rest of Jupiter’s 
mistresses. Jupiter himself having con- 
ceived, without any commerce with a 
female, Juno, in revenge, conceived Viil- 
caii by the wind ; Mars by touching a flower, 
pointed out to her by the goddess Flora ; 
and Hebe by eating greedily of lettuces. 
Juno, as the queen of heaven, preserved 
great state: ner usual attendants were 
terror and boldness, CastoQ FoKlux, and 14 
nymphs; but her most ultAfnl attendant 
was the bemitiful Iris, m Ike ralnbpw. 
Homer describes her in a eWiot, adorned 
with precious stones ^ the wheels of which 
were of ebouy, ajid whteb was^^wu by 
horses with reins of gold* B|it more 
commonly painted d^awn by peaeockv. ^ She 
was represmited ia her teiw^ Curq^. 
seated on a thesoae, with n uoyfu on to 
headi a pomegranate in one handi and in 
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the other a sceptre^ with a cuckoo ou its 
top. This statue was of gold and Wory. 

roets have given many epithets to Juno» 
calling her Lticina, Opigena, Juga, Dome- 
duca, Cinxia» (Jnxia, Fluonia. 

She was called Lucina, a Luce, because 
she helped women to bring forth children, 
and show them the light : and for the same 
reason she was also named Opigena and 
Obstetrix, because she helped women in 
labour. 

JUNO was called Juga, because she pre- 
sided at the yoke of matrimony, and con- 
secmcntly over the union of husband and 
wife, and because of that quaUficatimi, she 
had an altar erected to her in one of tlic 
streets of Rome, therefore called Vicus Juga- 
rius, the street of yokes. 

Domiduca, because she brought the 
bride to the house of hcr*bndegroom. 

Unxia, because of the bride's anointing 
the side posts of the door of her husband 
going in thereat. 

Ciiixia, because she helped the bride- 
groom to unite the girdle the bride was 
girded with ; in fine she was called, 

Fluonia, because she slopped the flux of 
blood in women's labours. 

Ilf one word, Juno was like a guardian 
angel to women, in the like manner that 
god genii was the keeper of men; for ac- 
cording to the opinion of the ancients, the 
genii of men were males, and those of 
women fernaUss: wherefoic women swore by 
Juno, and men by Jupiter. 

Juno, in asLtonomy, the name given to 
the small planet disco veied by M. ilardiiig, 
at LilicuUial, on Seplembcr 1, 1804. Jl is 
situated between Pallas and J up. ter. For 
the principal elements of the orbit of this 
planet, sec our article Astronomy. Jls 
ap|>arcut diameter is 24 seconds according 
to Lalandc, Herscliel assigns it at much less. 
Its real diameter Lalaade says is about 1550 
miles. 

JUNONIA, certain feasts celebrated in 
honour of Juno, at which tunc the maids 
of all ages ran races, and petitioned her to 
give them husbands; at Home an altar was 
erected to her as the goddess of marriage, 
where the new-married couple offered either 
a white cow, geese; or ravens, from which 
they took the gall before they sacrificed, 
and threw behind they tar, to intimate that 
in that state no bitterness of spirit shall 
remain. 

JUNTA, Junto, or Juncto (juncUj Latin, 
whence junta^ Spanish ; a meeting or assem- 
bly.) in matteVs oft government, denotes a 
select council 'for ll&ing cognizance of af- 
fairs of great consequence, which require 
secrecy. 

Hence the word is used to stfuify anj 
cabal, or i^tmber of men combined to pro- 
mote any secret design. 

IVORY, a hard, solid, and firm sub- 
simee, of a white colour^ nnd cnpabiie of a 
very good polish. It is the tusk of the ele- 
phant, and is hollow from the base to k 
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certain It hronght to us firom 

the East lndiei» and from the coast ot 
Guinea. Tusks arq vatnahle in proportion 
to their size; and it U observed, that the 
Ceylon ivory, and that from the island of 
Acl ticm, do not become yellow by wear, as 
all other ivory does: hence the teeth of 
these places bear a larger price than those 
of the coast of Guinea. 

Ivory-black, isprepared from ivory, or 
bones burnt in a close vessel. This, when 
finely ground, forms a more beautiful and 
deeper colour than lamp- 14 lick ; but, in the 
common methods of luaiiu far tu ring, it is 
apt lobe adulterated with charcoal dust, so 
as to be almost, or allogetlier, unfit for 
use. See Lampblack. 

Ivory-coast, a name given to a country 
of Africa, situated on the coast of the 
Atlantic, between Cape Apollonia and Cape 
Palmas, containing several towns, which 
arc situated at the mouths of i ivers called 
by the same name. The interior country 
is but little known, the natives refusing the 
Europeans leave to build settlements, or 
even to trade amongst them, except by 
means of the coast iiegioes, and even this 
with the most circuinspect caution. Tho 
chief coramoditich are gold, ivory, and 
slaves, the former in the greatest plenty, 
but no rf'giilar tariff, or table, of Die diffe- 
rent proportions of each was ever settled. 
The inhabitants of this district have tho 
reputation of being the most savage and 
barbarous on the whole coast ; and some 
writers scruple not to call them anthropop- 
hagi. Barbot advises mariners to touch 
with caution on this shore; the natives, 
says he, bring on board some beautiful 
ivory, as a bait to drJiw the seamen on 
shore, and, perhaps, lo devour them. This 
is the more probable, from their keeping 
their goods at so high a price, as win 
assuredly ever prevent Europeans from pur- 
chasing them, although they ask for every 
thing they see, and arc grekly incensed if 
they meet with a refusal. Their suspicion 
and jcaltfusy arc picdominant qualities; 
iusomuch, that, on the least noise, they 
will precipitate themselves headlong into 
the sea, and swim to the canoes: for many 
of them have been carried off by European 
traders. Whatever the Gold Coast pro- 
duces, is also found here in greater ahniid- 
ance and perfection, and, indeed, the fruits 
and vegetables of the warmer climates seem 
all to be united on the Ivory Coast. 

JUPITER, in Pagan worship, the father 
of gods and men, and the greatest of all 
their deities, was the son of Saturn and 
Rhea. That goddess perceiving her hus- 
band devoured her children as fast as she 
brought them forth, and being in pain for 
Jupiter, she substituted a stone in his room, 
which Saturn immediately swallowed. Ho 
was oduckted by the sound of tee ioitru- 
mekts of Jhe Corybantes. Virgil tdis us, 
that he Wkf fodby the bees, out of gratitude 
for which be changed them from an iroa 
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to a goldeti colour. Sonif saj, that hU 
nurses were Amalihtra and IWcJi^sa, who 
gave him goat's milk and honej ; and others, 
that Amaltha*a was the name of' the goal 
who nourished him, and which as a reward 
for her great services was changed into a 
conslrllntinn. According to others, he was 
fed by wild pigeons, who brought him 
ambrosia from Oceaniis ; and by an eagle 
who carried nectar in his beak from a steep 
rock; for which he rewarded the former 
by making them the foretellers of winter 
and summer, and the last by giving him 
immortality, and appointing him his thun- 
der-bearer. When growm up, he defeated 
the Titans, dethroned his father Saturn, 
and divided his kingdom with his two bro- 
thers; Jupiter had Ihe carlli, Nephinc the 
sea, and Pluto hell, .hipiter had several 
wives, the first of which, named Metis, he 
is said to have de\ mired when big with 
child, by which iiehimst If heraine piegnanf, 
and Miiier\a issued out of his head, com- 
pletely armed and fully ginwii His second 
was Themis; the name ol ins third is not 
known; his fourth was tlie c^'lebrated Jnno, 
whom he deceived under the form of a 
cuckoo, who to shun tlie violem e of a storm 
fled for shelter to her lap. He was the 
father of the Muses and Ciaccs; and had a 
prodigious number of children by his mis- 
tresses. He metamorphosi cl Imnself into a 
satyr to enjoy Anliope; into a bull to carry 
off Europa; inlo a swan to abuse Leda ; 
into a shower of gold to corrupt Dan.ie; 
and inlo several other forn>s to gt'iilify his 
passions. He had Bacchus by Scmiele, 
Pallas by Thetis, Diana and Apollo by 
Latona, and was the father of jllercury, and 
the either gods. 

The inhahitants of almost every nation 
had their Jupiter, called by several names ; 
but the Greeks ai'd Homans called the 
Sovereign God of cac h nation by the name 
of Jupiter. Pliny, sj raking of the god of 
the Ethiopians in Alnca, called Assabiniis, 
says that he was esteemed to he Jupiter. 

Osins, the most famous king of Egypt, 
ranked in the numhci of gods, was" also 
known by ihr name cjI Jujiiter; as is re- 
corded by Du/Jot: us Siculus. 

The Phoenicians had tin ir Beliis, or the 
sun, whom the (Irec^ks called Jupiter, as 
Eusebius reports. Dagon, the god ot the 
Phoenicians of the city of ' yoius, was called 
by the husbandmen' Jupiter, because he 
had taught them how to manure the 
ground, and ciiJtnaie wheat. “ Dagon 
quod frumentum aratrum invenissct, 
nuncupatiis est Jupiter Amt nus.” Jupiter 
the son of Neptune was a god of the Sido- 
nians, called Maritimus, because this people 
was wholly given to navigation. 

Siephanui wlsilreB us, that the same who 
was called Markiait at Gaza, was named Jupi- 
ter at Crete, for Mamas or Maranasin in tne 
Fbauucian language, signify king of men. 
JThere was a Jn^ter Bmus amongst the 
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Babyloninns, ami a Jupiter Imllgcs amongst- 
the I.atins, which shews, that what VarrO 
afl^ius, as Teitulliaii relates in his A polo- 

f etic, is tiiic, that ihcie were three him- 
red Jupiters, i. e. three hundred kings, 
and kings fiithc-rs, who called themselves 
Jupitri, to immortalize their name, and 
obtain divine honours. 

NctwithsUndi^g it must be granted that 
the Jupiter of Crete, the father of Minos, 
was one of the most famous, and most 
ancient Jupiters <)f the West, Callimachus 
the po^'i, and his Scholiasts have written, 
that Minos having been buried in that is- 
land, with this inscription, “ that he wa^ 
the son of Jnpiic^r;" the name* of Minos 
ivas put out, and that of Jupiter left. MTierc- 
torc the inhabitants of Cret'' s-jkI, that they 
had the sepulchre of Jupiter. 

The Dtulyli of Mount Ida, the Ciuetes 
and Corybaiii**. weio siscriht^d to this Jiipi- 
tei, because they had taken caie of his 
education. 

Jupiter Ammon was also \eiy famous, 
and was rcpieMUited with a ram's head, be- 
cause of Ins intncab' oracles, if we belies o 
Peivius. Ileroflolus gi\es us a better rea- 
son for the same, when he says that ihe 
Aininonites had that woiship fromthc Egyp 
tians, who inhabited thc^ citj of Thebes, 
where Ju pi ten was represented with a rainV 
head. 

Jupiter Ammon w'as a king of Egypt, 
ranked by the Egyptians in the number of 
gods, ami adored in Ihe most remole pro- 
vinces. Diodorus Siculus reporting the 
tradition of the inhabitants of ijlnbya, gives 
us a quite different account of him, which 
yet comes to the same; for he says that 
Jupiter Ammon was a great king, who, 
after his death, was reckoned a fabulous 
god, and a chimciical oracle. This histo- 
rian mentions still another writer more 
ancient than himself, who wrote that 
Ammon reigned in Libya, and married Kliea 
the daughter of Carlus, sister to Sal urn and ' 
other Titans, and that Khca being divorced, 
she married Saturn, and induced him to 
make war against Ammon, whom he van- 
quished, and forced him to make his escape 
by sea, and retired to Crete, where he pos- 
sessed himself of the kingdom. 

Then the same author tells us, that Dio- 
nysius having conquered Egypt, established 
young Jupiter king of that country, and 
gave him Ol^mpius to be his governor, from 
whence Jupiter was named Olyinpius. 

Strabo writes, that the Arabians had also 
their Jupiter; however this Jupiter was but 
one of their kings, as it appears not only 
because he was associated With Bacchus, but 
also by the undertaking of Alexander. For 
this prince being acquainted that the Arabi- 
ans honoured but two divmitie«;<iJttpiter and 
Bacchus, resolved to subdue them, that he 
might be their god amongst them. 

JvFiTEE, in astrononif, If, one of the 
primary ploaeii; it is tiio brighteit of idl, 
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except sometimes the planet Venus i and 
is much larger than any other planet. 

The longer diameter of Jupiter is about 
S9,1T0 miles: and Ins mean distance from 
the sun about 490 millions of miles. His 
tropical I evolution about (he sun is perform- 
ed in 4330d. 14h. 39iu. 2s.: he thercfoie 
moves at the rale of moie than 25 thousand 
miles per hour ; and he i evolves about his 
own axis in the short space of 9 hours 56 
minutes, by which his ei|uatorial parts aie 
carried round at the amazing rate of 26 
thousand miles per hour, which is about 25 
times faster than the like parts of our eaith 
revohe. 

Jupiter is sui rounded by faint substances, 
called zones or belts, in which so many 
thaages appear, that they are generally as- 
cribed to clouds. See B£Ct*s. 

Tlie axis of Jupilei is so nearly perpendi- 
cular to his orbit, that he has no sensible 
change of seasons ; which is a gieat advan- 
tage, cand wisely ordeied bv the author of 
nature. For, if the axis of this planet were 
inclined any considerable number of de- 
grees, just so many degress round each pole 
would, 111 Ihcir turn, be alniosi si^ years 
togcUier m darkness. And, as each degree 
ot a great circle on Jupiter contains about 
706 miles, il is easy to judge what vast 
tracts of laud would be rendered uninhabita- 
ble by any considerable lucljiialion ot liis 
axis. 

The difference between the cqualorial and 
polar diameters of Jupiter, la upwards of 
6000 miles; the foimer being to the latter 
as 13 to 12. This happens fjoiii his quick 
motion round his axis ; lor the iiiiids, toge- 
ther with the light particles, which they 
can cany or wasli away with them, leccdc 
troni the poles which are at rest, towards 
the equator where the motion is quickest, 
until there be a sufTicient number accumu- 
lated to make up the deficiency of gravity 
lost by the centrifugal foice, which always 
'arises ftom a quick motion round an 
axis. * 

Jupiter's orbit is 1. 19. inclined to the 
ecliptic. The place of his aphelion 11. 8. 
of a£r, the place of his ascending node 7. 29. 
of and that of his south or descending 
node 7.S9. of 1^. 

The gravity of bodies on the surface of 
Jupiter is nearly twice as great as on the 
surface of our earth: this, though, Is in 
some measure compensated by the ccntii- 
fugal force, which on the surface of Jupiter 
is about 60 times as great as on the suitace 
of the earth. A weighing 9 ewt at 
Jupiter’s equator, If the planet stood still, 
would gravitate with a force but as 8 cwt, 
upon the commencement of its diurnal rota- 
tion. 

This planet has four satellites revolving 
about him. They are frequency eclipsed 
in the shadow of their primary, or hid be 
bind bis body ; and tbo great subserviency 
of these oelipsei and occullationii to geo« 
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grapliy and navigation has occasioned th^ 
motions of these satellites to be very care* 
fully observed. See Lonoitude and Satel- 
Lllns^ 

Ml. Found observed long ago, that the 
irregularities oi the three iiiienor satellites 
were lepeated in a period of 437 days; and 
this observation is tound to be just to this 
day. 

247 first occupy 437 d. 3 h. 44' 

123 second 437 3 49 

61 third 437 3 36 

26 fourth 435 14 16 

This naturally led matheinalicians to ex* 
amiue their motions, and sec in what manner 
their relative positions, or configurations, as 
they are called, corresponded to this period : 
and it is found, that the mean longitude of 
the fiist satellite, iiiinus tiirice the mean 
longitude of the second, plus twice tJic mean 
longitude of the third, always made l80 de- 
grees. This icquires that tlie mean motion 
of the fust, added to twice that of the third, 
shall be equal to thiicc the mean motion of 
the second. This con espoiidence of the 
mean motions is of itself a singular thing, 
and the odds against its probability seems 
infinitely great; and when we add to this 
the particular positions of the satellites in 
any one moment, m hicli is necessary for the 
above constant relalum of tJieir longitudes' 
the improbability of the coincidence, as a 
thing quite fortuitous, becomes iniiiiitclv 
gi eater. Doubts were fiist entertained of 
the coincidence, because it was not indeed 
accurate to a second. I’he result of the in- 
vestigation IS curious. When we tollow out 
the cunsequcaces of mutual giavitation,^ we 
find, that although ncilhei the primitive 
motions of projcclioti, nor the points of the 
orbit from which the satellites were pro- 
jetted, weie precisely such as suited these 
obscivcd relations of their revolutions and 
their contemporaneous longitudes; yet if 
they diffei-ed from them only by very mi- 
nute quantities, the mutual gravitations of 
the satellites would in time bring them into 
those positions, and those states of mean 
motion, that would induce the observed re- 
lations; and when they are once reduced, 
they will be continued for ever. 

JuriTEK is a name applied in the writings 
of the older chemists, to tin. 

Jupiter’s Beards in botany. See An- 

TllYLLlS. 

Jupiter’s Beards American, See Amor- 

PHCE. 

Jupiter’s Disiqff^ in botany, a provincial 
name given to one or two of the species of 
Salvia, which see. 

JUPFO'N. s. (Juppon, French) A short 
close coat {JDr^den), 

JURA, a mountain, or rather a long 
chain of i^auiitaiiis, which extend from 
Rhine, n^ Bale, to the llhfine, about ten 
miles below Geneva ; sometimes more, some- 
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timei leM etetat^d i and in difiercnt places 
takes different names. 

Jura, a department of France, bounded 
on the north the department of the Upper 
Sadne, on the east by the depart^nt oi the 
Doubs and the canton of Bern, % S'winiier- 
land, on the south by the department of the 
Aine, and on the west bv the departments 
of the Sadne and Loire and. Cdte-d’Or. Lons 
Ic Saunier is the capital. 

Jura, an island in the North Sea, near 
the west coast cvf Scotland, about twenty- 
five miles in length, and from two to six in 
breadth : chielly mountainous or barren 
heath; however, from the thinness of the 
population, there is generally bear and oats 
enough for the consumption of the inhabi- 
tants, if not made into whiskey; as shell- 
ffsh and potatoes form the principal food of 
the poorer people. What are called 77ie 
Pap9 of Jura^ are three lolYy mountains, of 
a conic form, of stupendous height. Pome 
black cattle are raised, and about three or 
four hundred sold annually out of the island, 
and about one hundred horses: the wool is 
remarkable for its fineness ; but the sheep 
are small, and not lumiorous: goats are in 
greater plenty. ?onic wild deer are still re- 
maining, but the mimher is continually 
growing less. The number of inhabitants is 
said scarcely to exceed 900, who all reside 
on the east side ot the island : the western 
part being too rugged for cultivation. 
There are two good harbours on the east 
side of the island, but no sesscls-above five 
or six tons belo^iiig to them. The village 
of Jura is situ^d about the centre from 
north to south, on the cast coast. 

JJJ'RATS, magistrates like aldermen in 
several corporaiioub. 

IVKEA, a stiong town of Piedmont; ca- 
pital of Canarez, with a bishop's sec, a fort, 
and an ancient castle. Lat. 45. 22. N. Lon. 
7. 48. E. 

JU'RATOHY. a. {juraloircy Fr.) Com- 
prising an oath 

JIIRUDICAL. fl. {juridifusy Latin.) 1. 
Acting in the distribution of justice. 2. 
Used in courts of justice (//n/e). 

JURFDICALLY. ad. With legal autho- 
rity; according to forms of justice. 

JURiEU (Veter), a Fretich protestant 
divine, was born in 1 637 . He studied under 
his uncle Peter du Moulin, in England, and 
was episcopally ordained, but was after- 
wards re-ordained in the presbyterian man- 
ner* On his return to France he became 
profiessof of divinity and Hebrew ht 9edan; 
nut when the persecution commenced, he 
tied to Holland, and settled at Rotterdam, 
Where he brought himsMf into great notice 
by his cOntrowersial writings, and by his 
GommUataiW Wd Revelktions, iU which 
he predicted ^eedj destruction of An- 
tiehSift in Hid. He Wrote a 

History of CiMdishiy and ibdkay pieces 
p^irp; 
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JU'RlK(Dr. James), a distinguished persod, 
who tiiltivatcd medicine and mathematics 
with equal success. lie was secretary of the 
Royal Society in London, as well as presi- 
dent of the College of Physicians there. Re 
had great disputes with Micliclloti upon the 
momentum or running waters, with Robins 
upon distinct vision, and with the partisans 
of Leibnitz upon moving bodies. A treatise 
of his upon Vision" is printed in Smith’s 

Optics." He died in 1750. Some of his 
papers in llic Phil. Trans, are very va- 
luable. 

JU'RISCONSULTUS, or Jurroonsultus, 
Ictus, among the Uoiiians, was a person 
learned in the law; a master of the Roman 
jurisprudence; who was consulted on the in- 
terpretation of the laws, and customs, and 
the difficult point« in law-suits, 

JURISDICTION, s. {jnrhdictiOy Latin.) 

1. Legal authority ; extent of power {^Uayw^ 

2. District to which any authority extends. 

JURISPRU'DENCE. s, {Jnrisprudvmry 

French; jarUprudentiay Latin.) The science 
of law. , 

JU'RIST. a, (jurisiCy Fr.) A cii il lawTcr: 
a man who professes the science of the law; 
a civilian (Baron),* 

JU'ROR. a, U^troy Latin.) One that serves 
on the jury (Spenser, J)rpden), 

JU'R y , a certain nuinher of persons sworn 
to inquire of and try some matter of fact, and 
to declare the truth upon sucli evidence as 
shall be laid before them. The Juty arc 
sworn judges upon all evidence in any matter 
of fact. Junes mav be divided into two 
kinds, common and^ special.^ A common 
jury is such as is returned by the sheriff’, ac- 
cording to the directions of the statute S 
George 11. chap. 25, which appoints that the 
8herin’'K officer shall not return a separate 
paniiel f<»r every separate cause, but one and 
the same paimel for every cause to be tried 
at the same assizes, containing not less than 
forty-eight, nor more than seventy-two 
jurors; and Ijicir names being written on 
tickets shall he put into a box or glass, and 
when each cause is called, twelve of those 
persons whose names shall he first drawn out 
of the box shall be sworn upon a jury, unless 
absent, challenged, or excused. When a suf- 
ficient number of persons are impaniielled, 
they are then separately sworn well and truly 
to try the issue between the parties, and a 
true verdict give according to the evi- 
dence. 

Special juries were originally introduced 
in trials at bar, when the causes were of loo 
great nicety for the discussion of ordinary 
freeholders. To obtain a special jury, a mo- 
tion is made in court, and a rule is granted 
thereupon, for the sheriff to attend tbe 
master, prothonotary, or other 
effieer, with fais freeholdef^r book, aM the 
olBeer is to take indiffi^reCif^' of 

the prindpal fr^pkieray ih w 

the httorm^ on both 
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of them to strike off twelve, an;4 re- 
maining twenty-four are returned 4ipon the 
panueL r- 

Jurors are punishable for sending for, or 
receding, iustructious from eithev of the 
parties concerning the matter in question. 

in causes of nisi prius, every person 
whose name shall be drawn, and who shall 
not appear after being openly called three 
times, shall, on oath made of his having 
been lawfully summoned, forfeit a sum not 
exceeding 5l. nor less than 408. unless some 
reasonable cause of absence be proved, by 
oath or affidavit, to the satisfaction of the 
judge. If any juror shall take of either 
patty to give his verdict, he shall, on con- 
viction, by bill or plaint, before the court 
where the verdict shall pass, forfeit ten 
times as much as he liSs'taken ; half to the 
king, and half to him who shall sue. A man 
who shall assault or threaten a jurc^y for 
giving a verdict against him, is highly 
punishable by fine and imprisonment ; and 
if he strike him in the court, in the pre- 
sence of the judge of assize, he shall lose 
his band and his goods, and the profits of 
his lands during life, and su filer perpetual 
imprisonment. 

The mode of trial by jury is very ancient, 
and seems to have been coeval with the 
civil government of this nalioti. 1 1 aces of 
juries may be found in the laws of all those 
nations which adopted the feudal system, 
as in Germany, France, and Italy $ and in 
England we find actual mention of them so 
early as the laws of king EtheJreil, and 
even then not as a new invention. The 
establishment and use of this mode of trial 
in our island, though for a time greatly im- 
paired and shaken by the introduction of 
the Norman trial by battle, were so highly 
esteemed and valued by the people, that no 
conquest, no change of government, could 
ever prevail to abolish it. ^ee Junicivu 
PaftivM. 

Trial by Jury has long been one of the ob- 
jects of English idolatry. But the Edinburgh 
Bevlewcrs, who inform us “ they are not 
partial to idols,” have lately striven to re- 
move our prejttdices upon this subject, 
fhey say there fs a kind of established 
aanl upon this suMect, which we suppose 
must mWajs be used to the vulgar, like the 
fteffg aoout roast beef and libertjr,” “ The 
fact,” they continue, ** is tSiat We are mitM 
rate an admiration of juries, from what We 
see of them in criminal caiei.” the way in 
which these ‘‘ Fights of the Worid” think 
We afe mlded in teiqt^Gt td juries, we have 
not ihtich inclination to eUmore hare: the 
•^caut” about juries, it a cant we likes 
those Who are tirbd of the sound, and wish 
m fUrtify themselves with pBUluilhre ai^gu- 
egeihss. a naHohai ^iMsdir may turn 
pth No. of ibe woik juMmantiohed. 
MAN. s. wl^ 


th 
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JU'RYMAST. s. So the seamen call 
ever they set up in the room of a mast lost 
m a fight or by a storm (Ferris). 

JUScoRoass;. See HBRBDixaav JRIglitand 
Succession. 

Jus among the Romans, signified 

no more than the interpretation given by the 
learned, of the laws of the twelve tables, 
though the phrase now extends to the whole 
system of the Roman laws. 

Jus Cititaiis signifies freedom of the city 
of Rome, which entitled those persons who 
had obtained it to most of the privileges of 
Bomaii citizens — yet it difiers from Jus Qui- 
ritium, which extended to all the advantages 
which a free native of Rome was entitled 
to-~>ihe difference is much the same as 
betwixt denization and naturalization with 


us. 

Jus Trium Lfberorwh was a privilege 
granted to such persons in the city of Home 
as had three children, by which they were 
exempted from all troublesome offices. The 
same exemption was granted to any persons 
who lived in other parts of Italy, having 
four children; and those that lived in the 
provinces, provided they had five (or as 
some say seven) children were entitled to 
the same immunities. This was good policy, 
and tended lo the population of the empire. 
See Children. 

JU'SSIEVA. So denominated from the 
deservedly celehiated Jussiev. A botanic 
genus of the class dccandna, order mono- 
gynia. Calyx four or five parted {-—supe- 
rior ; petals four or five; capsule four or 
five culled, oblong, opeidng at the angles; 
seeds numerous, nainutc. 

Iwehe species natives of the East or 
West Indies or South America: mostly her- 
baceous, a few shrubby. 

JUST. a. (jKvfe, French.) 1. Upright; in- 
corrupt; equitable in the distribution of 
justice (/Jrvflteff). 2. Honest; without crime 
m dealing with others {Tilhisim), 3. Exact; 
proper; accurate (Glauvillti). 4. Virtuous; 
innocent; pure {Matthew). 5. True; not 
forged (Hooker). 6. Grounded on princi- 
ples of Justice; rightful 7. Equally 

retributed {Rornam). 8. Complete without 
superfloify (Bacon). 9. Regular; orderly 
(Jddioon). 10. Exactly proportioned (6'Aa/rs.j 
11. (*011 1 of full dimensions (KnoUe$). 

Just. ad. 1. Exactly; nicely; accurately 
(Hooker)* S. Merely; barely {Drydeh)* 3. 
Nearly; almost {JTemple). 

JtsT, a sportive kind of combat on horse- 
back, a man against man, armed with lances. 
Justs and toumameats difier in this that the 
latter is the gehus, of which the former is 
only a speeies. Tournaments induded aU 
kinds of ndlttary sports and bdgagdfihntl 
made oqt gdlantry and diversioa: JiiM 
were thoM particular combats Whblr^ 
parUes wire near each othbr, had 4%#^! 
with laM and sword. Add, thlk lib tedF- 
khrnmm {Hqutotly 
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W of cavaliers, Nvho fought in a tody? the Chief Justice of the Common who 

just waf^l^ngle combat of one man against with his assistants hears and detcrmiiuis all 
anothe#^ causes at the common law; that it to say, 

TV Just. w. (joustcr, French.) 1. To all civil causes between coiiiinoii persons, as 
engage in a mock tight ; to tilt. 2. To push ; well personal as real ; and he is also a lord by 
to drive; to Juslle. ^ his office. 

JU'ST1CE.\. {Justice^ French; jusHtio, Jo'stims of the Forest y is a lord by his 
Latin.) 1. The virtue by which we give to office, who has power and authority to de- 
every man what is his due (Aoc/fc). 2. Equity; termine oit'enccs coinniilted in the king's 
ngrccablencss to right. .S. Vindicative rr- forests, &c. whit h are not to be determined 
tribulioii; punishment (Bacon). 4. Right; hy any ofhci court of justice. Of these 
assertion of right (^hakspearc)* Justice there are two; whereof one has jurisdiction 
may be divided* into distriluitivo, commu- overall the foiests on this side Trent, and 
tative, and legal. the other be}oiid if. 

Ju'sTicn, distrihuthe* is concerned in JU'STICES of Assist, are such as were 


matters of government, and of beneficence ; 
and is cither 1 emu ueratory, or puiiitiie: it 
observes an equality in dealing lewards and 
punishments, according to each niaiFs condi- 
tion and merit; for as acfioiis are cither 
ood or evil, for the good, rewards must 
c assigned; and foi the evil, punishments; 
and heiein a geoiuetricai pioportuui is ob- 
served. 

Jc'siKi:, commutative^ is conversant in 
matters of commerce, and in the equal com- 
uuitatioii, or changing, ot tilings; and pr«v- 
cceds according anltimelu al equaii( >, viiih- 
oul any rcgaid to peisons and circum- 
stances. 

Ju'sTif r icgal, is that which resides in 
the state, oi monarch, li^ whose power and 
authority the effects ofcomiriiilati\e and dis- 
tributive justice aie treijueiilly ‘‘Upeiseded, 
or suspended; as in a dearth of corn, if a 
person that has a stock h\ htiii will .."ol sell 
it, it shall be taken from him; and the 
like. 

Jir'sTKi: is also an appellation gi^en to a 
person deputed b> the king to administer 
justice to his sahjecls, whose authority 
arises from his depulaliori, and not b) light 
of magislrac). Of lh« se justices llicrc aie 
vaiious kinds iti England ; vi7. 

Chief Jusific '>/ the AwV/g\s Bench is the 
capital justice ot (treat Ri ilum, and is a lord 
by his office. His busmess is chiefly to hear 
and determine all pleas of the crown; that 
is, such as coiuein otl'ences against the 
crpwn, dignity, and peace ot the king; as 
treasons, f clonic,, c..c. Tlie officer was for- 
merly not only chief justice, bnl also chief 
iiaron.for the exchequer, and master of the 
court of wards. He usually sat in the king’s 
palace, and llitrc executed that office for- 
merly performed per comitem palatii; he 
determined in that place all the differences 
happening between the barons and other 
great men. He had the prerogative of being 
the vicegerent of the kingdom whenever the 
king went beyond sea, and was usually 
chosen to that office out of the prime nobi- 
lity; but his fMtrwcr was reduced by king 
Richard U and ktoff Edward I, His office is 
now divided, and his title changed from 
capitalVs Aiigliie capitalis jus* 

4itWius, adplattlhoorona ^gelcnda, or ca- 
fimtif juititiai^iitl hmoi regii, 


wont, by special commission, to be scut into 
this or that country to take assises. 

Ju'sTitES in Eyre (justitiarh itintrantesy 
or errantes ), were those who weie anciently 
sent With conimis>^ioii into disers counties 
to hear such causes especially as were tei ri.ed 
pleaS^of the crown; and that for the ease of 
the subject, who must else have been hurried 
to the courts of Wcslmitislcr, if the cause 
were too high for the county-courLs. Ac- 
cording to some, tnesc justices were sent 
once in seven \eais; but others will have 
them to base heeii seiiL oftener. Camden 
says, they were instituted iii the reign of 
king Henry II, A, I). 1184; but they appear 
to be of aii older date. 'I’he^ were somewhat 
like our jiis(tc(‘.s of assisc at this day. 

'Jen Justices vj (iaol Delivery y are such us 
arc sent to didiTiniiie all causes pertaining 
to such as for any offence are cast into 
gaol. 

Ju snrrs of Ahi PriiiSy arc 110^ 'he same 
with justices of assise, ll is a common ad- 
journment of a cause in the common pleas to 
put it otriosuch a day, ^lsi pnus jiistitiarii 
veiierint ad eas paries ad cnpiendas assisas; 
fiom svhicli clause of adjournmeiiL tlicy are 
called justices of nisi pnus, aswell asjustiics 
of assise, on account of the will and actions 
lhe> have to deal in. 

J o'sTi c K s of oyer and terminer. As the j iis- 
Lices oi assize and nisi prius arc appointed 
to try civil cases, so are the justices of oyer 
and Ici miner, and gaol delis ery, to try in- 
diclmonts for .all ciimes all ovei the king- 
dom, at what are geneially denominated the 
circuits or assizes; and the towns where 
they come to execute their commisstoii arc 
called the assize towns, and are generally the 
county towns. 

JosTrcEs of the peaccy are persons ap- 
pointed by the king’s commission, to at- 
tend to the peace of the couutj where they 
dwell. They were called guardians of the 
peace till the ihirt) -sixth year of Edw. 111. 
c. 12, where they are called justioes, A 
justice of the peace must, before aets» 
take the oath of office, which U . usually 
dofte before some persons in t^ county, 
by virtue of a dedimus proteiUtem out of 
chaucery. Sheriff^, coroners, attorneys, 
and proctors, may not act at Justicei of w 
peace* 
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' , The power, office^ sad dutf of thir ma« 
|(iftrate exteiuli to ati dimost uifioite num* 
her of instances, specified in some hundreds 
of acts of parliament, and everv year accu* 
mulating. The ‘commission of the peace 
does not determine by the demise of the 
king, nor until six mouths after, ttoJets 
sooner determined by the successor: but 
before his demise, the king may determine 
it, or may put out any particular person^ 
which is most commonly done by a new 
commission, leaving out such personas 
name* 

Justices of the peace can only be ap^ 
pointed by the king's special commission, 
and such Commission must be in his naraet 
but it is not requisite that there should be 
a special suit or application to, or warrant 
from the king for the gsanting it, which is 
only requisite for such as are of a particular 
nature, as constituting the mayor of such a 
town and his successors perpetud justice# of 
the peace within their liberties, &c* which 
commissionaTare neither revocable by the 
king, nor determinable by his demise^ as the 
common commission of the peace is, which 
is made of course by the lord chancellor ac« 
cording to his discretion. 

The form of the commission of the peace, 
as it is at this day, was, according to Haw- 
kins, settled by the judges about C3 Eli- 
zabeth. 

The power of Justices is ministerial, when 
they are commanded to do any thing by a su- 

K wior authority, as the court of Banco 
cgis, drc. In all other cases they act as 
judges I but they must proceed according to 
their commission, &c. Where a statute re- 
quires an act to be done by two justices, it 
is an established rule, that if the act be of a 
Judicial nature, or the result of discretion, 
the two jnsticcs uust be present to concur 
and join in it, otherwise it will be void } as 
in tne orders of removal and filiation, the 
appointment of overseers, and the allowance 
of the indenture of a parish apprentice; but 
where the act is merely ministerial, they 
may act separately, as in the allowance of a 
poor-rate. This is the only act of two jus- 
tices which has been construed to be mini>- 
terial ; and the propriety of this construction 
has Imn justly questioned. 

Where a justice shall exceed his authority 
in granting a warrant, the officer must ex- 
ecute it, and he is indemnified for so doing ; 
but if it be in a ewe wherein he ha# no juris- 
diction, or in « mutter whereof he has no 
cognizance, the oAber ou^t not to execute 
ludi wrarraiit} omcer is bound to 

take Botiee of tliewMhority nnd jurisdiction 
of the jwtice. if ^justice ot Ibe peace will 
not, on complaint to him made, execute bt# 
office, or tf he ihall misbehave in his office, 
the party grieved may^mote fihe Court of 
JOiv# Blwh for an imrinatiOB, and after* 
ward# may apply to the Court m Chancery 
lepaillilmoutof tImeemmeM Buttho 
wail ttiual way of eompcBing Jmtiee# to 
VOL,VI. 
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•xente ^eir office, in waj caw, u M wril 
of mandanuu out t|ia Court^j|tf 

Where the plainltlf lu W action against a 
justice shall obtain a verdict, and the judge 
shall in open court Certify on tlie back of 
the record, that the Injury for which such 
action was brought was wilfully ^and mali- 
ciously committed, the plaintiu shall have 
double costs. And if a justice of jpeace act 
improperly, knowingly, mformatton thail 
be granted* No justice shall be liable to 
be punished both ways, that is, crimiiidlly 
and civilly; but before the court wiB grant 
an information, they will require tiie party* 
to relinquish the civil action, if any such ho 
commenced* And even in the case of aiii 
indictment, and though, the indictment bo 
actually found* the attorney-gefieral, on ap- 
plication made to him* will grant a noli pro ! 
sequi upon such indictment, if it appear to 
him that the prosecutor if detsermmed to 
carry on a civil action at the same tlnu^ 

If any action shall be brought ngaittst a 
justice for any thine done by virtue of hie 
office, he may plead the general issue, andi 
give the special matter in evidence ; and If 
M recover, he shall have double costs. Such 
action shall not be laid but iu the county 
where the fact was committed* And no suit 
shall be commenced against a justice of the 
peace till after one month's notice* And un- 
less it is proved upon the trial that such notice 
was given, the justice shall have a verdict 
and costs. And no action shall he brought 
against any constable or other officer, or 
any person 'acting by his order and in hi# 
aid, for any thing done in obedience to the 
warrant of a justice, till demand hath been 
made, or left at the usual place of hi# a)bo(h|, 
by the party or by his, attorney, in writihg^ 
signed by the party demanding the same, ef 
the perusal and copy of such warrant, amt 
the same has been refused or negledted for 
six days after such demand. And no action 
shall he brought against any justice for any 
thing done in the execution of his office, 
unless commenced within sii months after 
the act committed. ^ 

To Jit'siiob. V. a. (from the noun.) To 
adinbiisier justice to any : not in use {Hajfw.) 

JU'STICEMENT.s. {fromjuitice.) Proce- 
dure in courts. 

JU'STICER. f. (from 7b Justice*) Admi- 
nistrator of justice {Davies). 

JU'STICESHIP. f..(from Justice.) Bank or 
office of justice iSwift). 

JU'STICIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class diandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
single or double ; corol one-petalled irregu- 
lar; capsule opening with an elastic claw, 
the partitien ^posite to the valves. Kinetp 
species ; netlees of Asia, Africa, and Amerie<i|i 
but not of Europe. They may be thtti fidl« 
divided* ^ 

A. waik^ double calyx and smi^bWttflieri 
and henui not properly beloqjging, to thil 
class. 

•c '4- 
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B With a double calyx and two anthert. 

€ With a single cal^x , corol two-lipped, 
the lijM undivided. 

1) Calyx single; corol two-lipped, the lips 
divided ; anther single. 

E Calyx single; corol two-lipped, the Ups 
divided ; anthers dbuble. 

F Calyx single; corol ringent; anthers 
single. 

G Calyx single; coiol ringent; anthers 
double. 

H Calyx single; corol neatly equal. 

I Calyx and corol unknown. 
JC'STICIABLE. tf. (from jusliee,) Proper 
to be examined in courts of justice. 

JU^STICIAB, in our old laws, an officer 
instituted by William the Conqueror, as the 
chief officer of state, and who principally 
determined^ all pleas civil and criminal. He 
was called in Latin, capitalis justiciarius, 
totius Anglias. 

JC'STICIAIIII, in^faurch history, an ap- 
pellation given to Jieretics who boast much 
of perfect rightcoiisnes, and despise others: 
suen were the Pharisees among the Jews, 
and the Novations and Donatists among the 
Christians. 

JU'STICIAHIUS, Maffisler^ a Judge in the 
kingdom of Naples, who has supreme juris- 
diction in all cases of treason, and pleas of 
the crown, and finally dclci mines all appeals. 
He has four assessors. 

JU'STIClj^RY Courts in Scotland. The 
court of justiciary has supreme jurisdiction 
in all criminal causes. It came in place of 
that of justicc-eyre, or justiee'geneial, 
wjiich was last in the person of the carl of 
Argyle, who transacted loi it wilk king 
Charles I. and was made justicc-gcueral of 
aU the islands; which raising great debates 
between him wd some heied^itary shcriffis 
there, the juruidiction Was taken away in 
1672, and this^court of justiciary erected 
instead of it, consisting of a justice-general, 
alterable at the king's pleasure ; a justice- 
clerk, and five oilier judges, who arc like- 
wise lords of the session. 

This courts coinmonly sits on Mondays, 
and has an ordinary clerk, who Jias Ins coin- 
Wssidn from the justice-clerk. > They haic 
four ordinar} uiacers and a dooinster ai;- 
« pointed by the lords of session. 

JU'STIFIABLE. a. (from jufttify,) Defen- 
llbjo by law or reason (Brown). 
JfU'STIFIABLENESS. s. Rectitude; possi- 
defended (A. (harles), 
JUSTIFIABLY, ad, (from juitifiable,) 
RiglMuyi W to be supported by right 

;JU5TI FI CAPTION. #. (Jiistificaiion* Br.) 
1. AbfolutioH. CSAffArspeare), «. Uofenee; 
maintenaiicei VfMicuU^ n; support 
3. UelivmMeiVbfr pttdon from sins past 

^^JCStWa'^R, ..(frihnjBwfA.) Oae 

fWcirtei, or ju*. 

One who 
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justifies; one who defends or abiolwsi; one* 
who frees from sin by pardon (Homiraa). 

7o J U 'ST 1 FY . V, a, {justffier^ French . ) I . 
To clear from imputed guilt ; to absolve 
from an accusation (Vrydin), 2. To main- 
tain; to defend; to vindicate (Mterbury), 
3. To free from past sin hy pardon (AeU)* 

JU'STIN, a Latin historian of the second 
century. He made an abridgment of the 
Tniversal History of I’rogus Pompeius. 
This work icinaias, but the original is lost. 
It IS written in an excellent style, clear, and 
interesting. Tl:o best edinons aie that of 
Oxford, 8vo. 1705, and tlial of Harbou, Paris, 
1770, 12mo. 

Ju'bTi\, surnaincd the Martyr, a cele- 
brated fathci of the church, was horn in 
Samaria, of heathen parents. He attached 
himself to the doctrines of Plato, and be- 
came a distinguished philosopher. He was 
converted to Christianity about the year 1S2, 
but still continued to wear the paUiuui or 
cloak of the Greek philosophers. In the 
reign of Antoninus Pius he lieut to Rome, 
where he oppo<‘ed the heresy of Marcion, 
and presented to the empeCor an oology 
for the Christians, which prevailed so far as 
to obtain a temporary stop to the persecu- 
tion. He afterwards went to Ephesus, where 
he formed an acquaintance with Trypho, 
a noted Jew, his dialogue with whom is still 
extant. lie retuiiied again to Rome, where 
li^ suffered maityrdoni, A. P. 165. The 
best editions of Justin are those of R. 
Stephens, in 1551 and 1571i in Greek and 
Latin; that of Morel, in Greek and Latin 
1656; audthaiof Don Fondentiu^s Marandus, 
a learned Henedictiiie, in 1742, in folio. 

JU'STINJAN I. emperor ot Rome, suc- 
ceeded his uncle Justin I. in 627. He was a 
xcalons protector of Christianity, and earned 
hU arms with great success against his 
cuemich, for which indeed he was chiefly in- 
debted to his general Uelisarius, who also 
preserved him from a formidable conspiracy 
that was formed against him. Peace being 
rcstoicd, Justinian set himself to form into 
a body all the Roman laws, which was exe- 
cuted under the title of Digests or Pandects. 
After this great work was accomplished, the 
Jaws of iiHidern date were collected into one 
volume called, the Novellw. He exerted 
himself against the ecclesiastical encroach- 
ments of Popes Sylverius and Vfgtlius, and 
died ' ill 565, aged 83. He built many 
churches, particularly the* famous SmneU- 
Fophia at Constantinople^ abolished tlie. 
consulate. 

Ju'sTiNtAw II. was tbft fSdcsft son ef Con- 
stantine Fogoflatus, whaoin bMS succeoded *m 
685. He retook several ^rovineel the 
S^araceas, and made an ad vantagieniia pence 
with them ; but his actfions, cmolUes^ and 
debaucheries, tardiahcHt thf, gfory of bis 
arms. He formed the dosignoreiliMefoitte 
all the mhabHanli of Cou&otinofle, 
discovered«^ thlauAi^dro .ws 
fui#4mnt into Buijttn tfterwaeihfo* 
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roTcred his throne, Ihouj^h he still con- JU'STLY* erf. (from ji/s#.) 1. Upri^htlyi 
tiiiued his cruelties. He was slain in 7 1 1 by honestly | in a just maimer {South), s. Pro- 
Philtppicus Bardanes, his successor. perlj ; exactl}* ; accuralely»(/)r^dcn). 

JU'sriNIANl(Augustm)bishopofNebb|o JU STNES-. s. (from 1. Justice^ 

ill the isle of Corsica, was born at Genoa in reasonableness ; equity (A/icA's.) 2. Accu- 
se year 1470. He became a Dominican the racy? exnctne'^s; piopricty {Drtide}i\ 

S5th of \piil, 1487, ji’ul applied himself to To JLT. v. «. (supposed to be corrupted 
his' studies with so much earnestness, and from jet^ perhaps iVom shoot.) To push or 
under such able masters, that he became a shoot into prominences; to come out beyond 
veryicarned man. He understood philoso- the mam bulk {tSroonie). 
phy, mathematiLs, divinity, Greek, Hebrew, JHTEs, Hu; ancient inhabitants of Jutland 
Arabic, and Chaldee. He taiig'ht in the ’ in Denmark. 

proTince of Lombardy eij^hteen years with JUTLAND, a large peninsula* which 

f reat advantage to his hearers; he was made makes the principal part of the kingdom of 
ishop of Nebbio the 15th of November, Denmark. It is bounded on the 80 uth«€ait 
1514, at the recommendation of Cardinal by the duchy of Holstein, and is surrounded 
Bendinello Saoli his cousin, and received his on the other sides by the German Ocean and 
hulls before he knew the good offices this the Baltic sea. It is about 180 miles in length 
cardinal had done him. 'die assisted at the from north to south, and 60 in bteadlh from 
coucil of Lateral!, and opposed some articles cast to west. The air is very cold, but whole- 
of the Concordate agreed upon between some; and the soil is fertile in corn and pas- 
France and the court of Rome. Neverthe- lures, which feed agrtllat number of beeves* 
less Francis L itn iied him to Paris, and that are sent to Germany, Holland, and else- 
made him himlmoner. He made use of this where. This was anciently called the Cim- 
prelate's great skill to set up the study of hrian Chersonesus, and is supposed to be the 
the Oriental tongues in the university of country Irom whence the Saxons came into 
Pans. Justiniaui finding himself so near England. It is divided into two parts, called 
England, took a voyage thither, and was North and J^oiith Jutland, 
very much caressed by Henry VIII. He yb JU'TTY.n.ff. (from Juf.) To shoot out 
collected a very line liliiary, and left it by beyond {Shafespea re). 
his will to the republic of Genoa. He made JUVENA L ( Decius Junius), a celebrated 
many reparations in his bishopric, and in- poet bom at Aqumurn in Italy. He came 
creased the revenues of it; he so heautified early to Home, and passed some time in de- 
his cathedral church, dedicated to the holy claiming; after which he applied himself to 
virgin, that Maracci placed him among her write satires, 16 of w'hich are extant. He 
faithful seivants. He also translated into spoke with virulence against the partiality 
the vulgar tongue some Latin works, the of Nero for the paiilomime Paris, and 
reading whereot might be useful to clergy- HiougJi all his satire was pointed against this 
men. He lost his life at sea, in passing from favourite, yet Juvenal lived in security dur- 
Genoato the isle of Corsica, ill the year 1.536. iug the reign of Nero. After the death of 
He was not only a learned prelate, but very Nero, he was sent by Dcunitian, as governor* 
laborious, as appears from the works he or rather in exile, tm the fio^iiiers of Egypt, 
composed, and ft om those which he caused m the 80lh year of hirage« He return^, 
to be printed. He went about a Polyglot however, to Rome after the death of Paris, 
bible, part whereof we may reckon the and died in the >*e^u of Trajan, A, D, 138. 
psalter, which he published. He was at His writings are fiery and animated. He 
great charges for the edition, and linding is parlicubirl> severe upon the dissipation 
that he could not get liis money by the sale, of the age he lived in, but the'gross manner 
and that the princes did not promote his de- m which he exposes to ndiculo the follies of 
signs, he complained of the lugialitiidc of ins inankiiid, ratlicr encourages than disarma 
age. the licentious. Juvenal was far more cor- 

JU'STITIA, in Pagan worship, one of the rdet than hiscouteropor>iric8, a circumstance 
virtues to whom the Romans erected altars, attributed to his matured judgment and ex- 
She was represented in the figure of a wo- 'perieiice. He maybe called, and with reason, 
man with a severe countenance, holding a perhaps the last of the Roman poets. After 
pair of scales in ^c hand, and a sword in lum poetry decayed, and nothing more 
the other; orrodii,^and a bundle of axes, claims attention as a perfect poetical coin- 
and sitting upon , a square stone. She fre- position. Among the principal editions of 
quentljr appears Mludfold, to shew that Juvqnal, we may specify the following. The 
justicehasnoiwmtt of persons. Edilio Princeps, printed bv Viiidelin de 

JUSTERBOCIl, a town of Upper Saxony, Spiia, at Venice, in 1470; tolio, The ya- 
situate on the Angerbach. Lat. 5S. l.N. luable edition pf Jac^ Rubeus, Venice, folio, 
Lon. 12. 62. E. 1475. The Aldine editions in 8vo. ot 1601, 

2b JU'STLa w. «. O’eiw/er, French.) To and 1536. Lusbinus’s edition, Hanover, 
encounter; to' clash; to rush against each 4to. 1603*-^IS. The Glasgow edition, 
other (Leo). 8vo. 17504^ Jluperti, Lipsi»,8yo: iSOl* The 

Tb Jv'sTLB. ti. e. Toppslil to Mvej to latter it a veryicarned and valuable edltlpi^'i^V 

force hy rntiiuig against it {Brown), * and conMiii more information wipectm^ 



the any other edition extant* 

The iwifc l l yila tion U that of Wm. Gitford, 

'Ir^Ai.u, gamei and combalii initt* 
tilled by Nero, the fint time h» beard was 
shaven* 

^VEMLE. s.O*eveai/i#» Latin.) Young; 
TouthfnI {Bacon), 

JUVENILITY, f. (from Ju^onile.) I. 
Youthfulneis (filanvilU), 9. Light and care- 
less manner (Gianville), 

JUVENTAS, in mythology, the goddess 
whom the Romans supposed to preside over 
youth, 

JUXON (William), archbishop of Canter- 
buiy, was born at Chichester, and educated 
at Merchant Taylors* school, from whence 
he was removed to St. John*8 college, Oxford, 
of which he became fbilow, and in 1621 pre- 
sident, In last he WAS promoted to the 
deanery of Worcester in 1636 made clerk 
of the closet to the i»nff, and the year fol- 
lowing bishop of Hereford. His next re* 
move was to the see of London, and in 1635, 
by the means of archbishop Laud, he was ap- 
pointed lord treasurer, which gave great 
ofTence to the temQpral lords; however, his 
conduct was irreproachable. He attended 
Charles 1. on the scaffold, add at the resto- 
ration was made archbishop of Canterbury. 
He died in 1663, aged 61. 

JUXTAPOSITION, #. (Jujeia and potUio, 
Latin.) Apposition ; the state of being placed 
by each other (Glanville), 
rVY. In botany. Sec Heurra, 

I'vY, Bindweed-Heaved, See Mcrisfer- 

MVH. 

Tvy, Ground, See Gleciioma. 

I'vY tree of America, See Kalmia. 

1 VY, Gum. See Gummi Hedera, ’ 
lXIA,in botany a genus of the triandrian 
monogynian class and order. Natural order 
ensatie. Irides, Juisieu. Essential cha- 
racter: corol one-petalled, tubular; tube 
straight, filiform; border six-parted, bell- 
shaped, regular ; stigmas three or six, simple. 
There are fifty -four species. Ixia ditters 
from antholyxa in having the segments of 
the corol uw\y equal ; from gladiolus, 
In the sitnation of the segiiieuts of the co- 
Yol, and in having the tube straight Al- 
most all the species arc natives of the Cape of 
Hood Hope. 

IXINK. Cari.ina Gummifera. 

- IXION, in fabulous history, king of the 
Lapithes, married Dia, the daughter of 
Deionius, to whom he refused to give the 
customary nuptial presents. Deiontus in re- 
TCi^e took from him his horses t when Ixion, 
disiembilng his resentment, invited his fa- 
^er-in4aw to a feast, and made him fall 
throun a triqp*door into a burning furnace, 
iu w|i|c)l be was immediately consumed* 


Ixiimbeinf afterwards stung with remorse 

foi^ Mi ciwclfy, rp on which Jupiter round, and pointed; 

ftfiffiooilaTMrlocoiTuptJuno, ^u* 
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piter to be the better assured of 'lus guilt, 
formed a cloud in the resemblance or the 
goddess, upon which Ixion begat Ihe Cen- 
Siurs: but boasting of ht| happiness, Jove 
hurled him down to Tartafus, where he lies 
fixed on a wheel encompassed with serpents, 
which turns without ceasing. 

IXORA, in Pagan worship, a false god 
of the East Indians. The Bramins imagine 
that he is infinite ; to illustrate which they 
say, that Brama, another of their gods, be- 
ing desirous of seeing Ixora's bead, fiew up 
to heaven for that purpose, but found his 
endeavours vain. On the other hand Vistnou, 
the god of inetamoimhoses, willing to find 
the place where his feet stood, transformed 
himself into a hog, and made a deep hole in 
the giound with his snout, but without suc- 
cess. The body of Ixora, they 8»y, is so 
bulky, that the serpent Baltagu, which sur- 
rounds seven worlds, is not long enough to 
serve him for a bracelet. He is represented 
standing on a pedestal, his Acad adorned 
with longhair, his face wliiteand shining, 
with three e} es, and a crescent upon his fore- 
head. He has sixteen arms, each of which 
grasps something ; one holds fire, another 
pieces of money, another a drum, another 
a rope, another a string of beads, another a 
stick, another a wheel, another a serpent, 
another a bell, &e. He has an elephant’s 
skin over his shoulders^ and is surrounded 
with several serpents. He wears also a neck- 
lace, at which hangs a little bell. All these 
particulars arc said to be emblematical ; thus 
his sixteen hands denote his great power; 
the serpents twining about him, the revolu- 
tion of ages; and the little bell, his great 
vigilance. 

rXORA* In botany a genus of the class 
tetrandria; order monogynia. Corol one- 
petalled, funnel-form, long, superior; sta- 
mens seated above the mouth of the corol ; 
berry four-seeded. Ten species natives of 
the East or West Indies, with yellow, white, 
scarlet, or violet fiowers, generally in co- 
rymbs and elegantly disposed. The stem is 
woody, or shrubby ; in some species herba- 
ceous : several arc propagated in our hot- 
houses, and considerably contribute to their 
beauty. 

IXWORTH, a town in Suffolk, with a 
market on Fridays. Lat. 52. s^O. N. Lou. 
0. 51. £. 

IXYS. corrupted from strength.) 

The loin. See 1 sen vs. 

FYAR. See Jar. 

JYEPOUR, a city of fftbdustsnFroper in 
Agra, capital of a tetrltory of life same 
name. An observatory was etedfid Vote in 
ltS4. Latse. 56.N. Lon. 76. fi. R. 

J'YNX, or Yun, the wryneck, m genus of 
birds belonging the order ofpicse ;tbe cha- 
racters of which are, that the bill is skuder, 
the tiostnlf cofi- 
songue very foug, 
find terminatfid by 
lUd ttic fed formed for 


tefy slender, 
u hard jpMnti 
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dimbinz. There if only one ipeciei, vi*. nc*t of dry ««•». It hw n eery whiiuicel 
the torquilla. The colour* of thi* bird are way of turning and twisting itfjt^ 
elegantly pencilled, though it* plumage i* and bringing ^ heafi over ifl. shoulder*, 
marked with tbe plainest colours.' Thewry. whence it had its Latmnadietoren^a, and 

neck, Mr. Pennant apprehends, is a bird_ of it* Eulish oM ra j^necfc. SeeMw. 

paMasre. appearing with us in the spriog IZQUlNTENANGvialowiiof New Spamv 
before the cuckoo. It* note i* like that of in tiie province of Chiapa. The country 

the kestril, a quick-repeated squeak i ito about it produces cotton and a gr^ num- 

eggs arc white, with a very thin sheH; it ber of pinc-appics. Lat* 16. 0* N# IiOAa93a 
builds in the hollows of trees, making its 45. W. 
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K A double coniioniint, and tenth 
^ letter of the alphabets 
This conboiiant has the sot^nd of hard e, 
and is used before e and t', svhere, according 
to the Knglihh analogy, c \i'ould be soft ; as 
in the words itep/, Ai'wg ,* at the end of words 
it IS nov much used, except after c, nnd 
chiefly in monosyllatdes, as c/oc/f, />acA', 

It IS now properly omitted in many other 
words, as mubic^ pnhHv., &c. It is also used 
between a vowel and the silent e fnuil, as 
cJolee^ broke f &c. It likewise ends a word 
after a diphthong, as /ooAr, breaks ^lc. In 
the present pronunciation, k is silent be- 
fore n. 

K is borrowed from the Greek kappa; 
and was but little used among the Latins : 
Priscian looked on it as a superfluous letter, 
and says, it was never to be used except in 
words borrowed from the Greek. Dausquius, 
after Sallust, observes, that it w'as unknown 
to the ancient Romans. Indeed we seldom 
find it ill any Latin authors, excepting in (he 
word kalcnio!, where it somctimch stands in 
lieu of a t, Carthage, however, is frequent- 
ly spelt oil medals with a A"; iiafrts el 
Cats, FeL Karl, and somolnnes the lelior K 
alone stood for Carlha^e. M. Berger has 
observed, that a capital A', on the reverse 
of the medals of the oitijKTors of Constanti- 
nople, signih*(‘d Koiistaiilaius; amt on (He 
Greek medals he will have it to signify 
KOiAH rpiA, CoeIes)iia. 

Quintilian tells us, that in iiis time some 
people had a mistaken notion, that where- 
ever the letter c and a occurred at the be- 
ginning of a vi-ord, k ought to he used in- 
stead of the r. See C. 

Lipsius observes, lliat K was a stigma,, an- 
ciently marked on the toieheails of criminals 
with a red-hot iron. 

The letter A^has various significations in 
oli charters and diplomas; for instance, 
KR. stood for chorus^ KR.C. for (araei- 
vitaSy KR M. for carmen y KllAM.N. c^i- 
ru8 amicus noster, KS. chaos, K’l’. cajule, 
tonsm, 

The French never use the letter k, ex- 
cepting in a few terms of art, and proper 
names borrowed from other countries. Ab- 
lancourt, in his dialogue of the letters, 
brings in k complaiuiiig, thal it has been 
often in a fair way to be banished out of 
the French alphimet, and cunhned to the 
countries of th6 North. 

K is aiso a numeral letter, signifying 230, 
according 1<» the verse ; 

K quoque duc^ntos & quinquaginl^ Icnebit* 
When it had a stroke at top, K, it stood 
for 250,000, . ^ 

K on the French coini^e denotes money 
mfiued at Bonrdemm* 
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KAARTA, a kingdom in Africa, through 
which Mr. Park passed in his route from the 
Gambia to the Niger. He describes the 
country as consisting either of sandy plains 
or locKy hills; hut, from his account, the 
level part si'crns to be the most extensive. 
The natives ate negroes, of whom many, 
though (onveitcd to the Mabomedan faith, 
or rather to the ceremonial part of the Ma- 
homedan religion, retain ail their ancient 
superstitions, and even drink strong liquors. 
They are called Johers or Jowers, and in 
Kaarla form a very numerous and powerful 
tribe. One of these men undertook to con- 
duct oui author to Kemmoo, the capital of 
the kingdom, and alarmed him not a little 
by his superstitious ceremonies. White men 
were strangers iii the kiiigdormof Kaarta; 
and the appearance of our aufiior had on 
some of the natives the effect which igno- 
rant people, in this country, atliibute to 
ghosts. Kemmoo, (he metropolis of this 
kingdom, lies in lat, 1-1. 1 5. N. Lon. 7. 20. W. 

KAHOBIQLIAS, a nation in the south of 
Africa, nho are rcpoitcd ncier to have seen 
a while man, till the year 1785, when they 
w'ere visited b) Mi. V.aillaiit. 

The Kabohiquas have neither the Hat 
nose nor plump checks of the HoUentots. 
Their skill also has not that bastard colour, 
w'hich being neither black nor white, ren- 
clcr.s them odiou.s to both races s nor do they 
besmear their bodies with those disgusting 
fat substances, on account of which one 
cannot approach them without being be- 
daubed with their tilth, or acqiiiiing an of- 
fensive smell. In stature they aie as tall as 
the Call res, and their colour is equally black. 
Their hair, which is exceedingly short, aud 
much curled, is oinaniciited with small cop- 
per hullons, arranged with great ail and 
syiiiinetr^ . Instead of that apron made of 
a jackal's skin, employed by the Hottentot 
to cover what modesty bids him conceal, 
the Kahobiquas use a round piece of leather, 
the edge of winch is ornamented with a 
small indented circle of copper, and which 
is divided into different compartments by 
rows of glass beads of various colours, all 
proceeding from the centre, and diverging 
towards the circumference, like the rays in 
our images of the sun. ‘ 

Of the religion of the Kabohiquas, M. Yalf- 
lant talks very inconsistently,, and like a true 
philosopher of the French school, says,, 
all the African nations, they are Ute only 
people among whom 1 found any idea, how- 
ever confused a one, of the existence of a 
Deity. I do not know whether it be ftotn 
their own reflection, or the communIcaGom 
of other tribes, that they hare aceuired Ais 
fttblime knowledge^ which would alone bring 
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ttem to a leval with polished nations; 
but they believe, as far as 1 have been able 
to learn from my people, that beyond the 
stars there exists a bupreme Bein^, who 
made and who governs all thii^s. 1 must 
however observe, that on this subject their 
ideas are vague, barren, and uuprodpciive. 
They have no conception of the future ex- 
istence of the sou), or of rewards and pu- 
nishments ill another life ; in short, they have 
neither worship, sacriliccs, ceremonies, nor 
priests, and are loLal strangers to what we 
call religion.’* 

This is impossible. A people believing in 
a Supreme Being, who maclc and who go- 
verns all things, inaj indeed be without sa- 
crifices, ceremonies, and priests: but such 
a people cannot avoid wishing, that the 
Being who govern. alj^Ji^»ngs muy protect 
them. Such a wish is a pra}er; and surely 
he who pi ays is no stranger to religion. M. 
Vaillaiit pliiecf* the country of tiic Kabo- 
biquas betwcHUi and 2.V. S. lat. and 16. 
26. and 10.15. Ion east from Bans. 

KADANAUK, in botany, a name for the 
Aloi. ; wiiicli see. 

KADKMI, IvADbsii-BAKNi: V, or En Jilish- 
paly 111 ancient geography, a city celebrated 
for several events. At Kadesh, Miriam the 
sister oi Moses died (Vumb. \x. 1.) Here 
It w'as that Moses and Aaron, showing a dis- 
trust lu God’s power when they smote the 
rock at the waters of striie, were cotulcnmed 
to die without the coiisoiation of entering 
the promised land (Numb, \xvii. 14.) This 
city was given to the tribe of Judah, and 
was situated about eight leagues from He- 
bron to the south. Mr. Wells is ofopiiuoii, 
that (his Kadesh, which was siluafed in the 
wilderness of Zui, was a ditreieut place iiom 
Kadush-harnea, in I he wildeiiiesj> ol Parati. 

K \ I) M ON A’j 1 , or C a o m o n i , in ancient 
geograph), a people ol Balcsline, said lo 
dwell at (he foot ol Mount liennoii; whidi 
lies east, and is the reason of the appella- 
tion, with respect to labaiius, PJueiiicia, 
and the north parts of PalcsUiio. Called also 
Hevdei (Moses). 

K-.EMBFEU1A. In botany, a genus of 
the class moaandiia; order moiiogyuia. 
Calyx none, or obsolete: coial MX-paried; 
the three larger divisions expanding, one of 
them two-parted : »tigma bilaiuelial^*. Two 
epecies, ^ 

1. K. Oalanga. Leaves ovate, sessile: 
root bulbous; slemlessj flowers seitsilc, white 
with a vioicl spot in the iiiidd|^c. Corl 
saiver-form, vvith a curved tube: a native 

f of India. This species is commonly identi- 
fied, but erroneously with the galangale of 
the shops. The true galangale is the Aipinia 
Galarga of the East Indies. Sec A tpiN ia. 

2. K. Rotunda. Leaves lanceolate, pe- 
koled, root clustered; florets mixed blue, 
purple, white and red. A native of India. 
It if generally said to be the xedoary of the 

bttterroueousiyj the name zedohry 
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being the Amemum Zedoaria. See' 

MOM. < 

KAIILER (John)* professor of poetry, 
mathematics, and thedlogyi at Hinietz, and 
the author of sopic dissertations on theolo- 
gical and pbilusophicai subjects, was a native 
of Hesse Cassel, and died in 1729, aged 80. 

K.\18AR’fEH, or Kaisarijau, a town 
of Asiatic Turkey, in the province of Cara- 
mania, and capital of a s&agiacat; situated 
at the foot of a mountain, always covered 
with snow, about a league and a half, or 
two leagues in circumfciciice, surrounded 
with waiU, aud defended by a castle. It is 
populous, divided into 180 quarters, in each 
of which is a mosque, or chapel. The 
Greeks have a metrapolitan and one otlier 
eliitrch, and the Anneaians have three. The 
principal trade is in Morocco leather. It 
WAS known to the ancients under the name 
of Mazaca, and afterwards that of Cesarca 
of Cappadocia: 150 miles N.E. of Cogni, 
and 250 E. S. K. of Constantinople. 

KA'JEPUT Oleum. .See Cajepot 0i7, 

KA'lNSi, the ^Hottentot name of a species 
of Antelope. See Capra. 

KALE (William), a Dutch painter, born,^ 
in 1630, aud died in 1693. Ris usual sub- 
jects were vases of gold, silver, or crystal, 
gems, glasses, and agates, painted with de- 
licacy, and an extraordinary lustre. 

Ka'le, ill botany. Sec Brassica. 

Ka'le, Nea, In botany, hee Crambe. 

KAXENDAR. See Calendar. 

KA LENDS. See Calends. 

KALI, 111 botany. See Salsola. 

Ka li, Egj ^ plian . See Mesembrtantha- 

MUV. 

Ka'i I SaL See Salicornia. 

Ka'li. ^Kaliy 71, ind, from Ara/i Arabian,) 
The kali of the pharmacopoeias is the ve- 
gelablo' alkali, or potash. See also Alkali 
VroEiAULE and Miner^al, Barilla, Na- 
tron, But ASH, &c. 

Ka'li Acetatum. {Terra foliaia iartarL 
Tartarub I'c^cneratus, Arcanum Tartari, 
Sal diureticus, A usefrl diuretic, dcobstru- 
eiit, and cccoprotic preparation of potash.) 
lu the new chemical nomenclature it is 
called acelU potasao!. Externally it is ap- 
plied dissolved in vinegar to inilammatory 
swellings of the testicles and other indolent 
tumours. Internally it is exhibited in pfiy- 
sconia abdoininalis, pituitous alfeclions of 
the prima: viae, rheumatisms, dropsies, 
jaundice, intermittent fevers, hirmorrhoids, 
aud dysury. 

K. Citrdtum, Alkali volatile^ succo cUri 
eaiuratum. This neutral snline liquor, a 
citrat of potash, is made by saturating pre- 
pared kali with lemon juice. It is the base 
of the saline draught ; it possesses nerWne 
and sudorific properties; and is exhibited 
in rheumatism, catarrh, and most 
diseases. « * 

K. Atrutn. Alkali vegelabUe^fiswnhamti* 
cum* Cnustic vegetable alkalL .Thii pre«^ 
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pidlttea ttf kali if violently eautUc« da* 
ftroyiiij; the living animal fibre viih great 
energy* ij|ee AtitAhi CArtTic;* 
iK . Sal absynthii, SatT^r 
iari* Sat^niarum. Alkali vegetaAile 
Cftrkanat pota»$iB ergatallhalui^ This nre- 
paraiion of potash is in gejieral Use to form 
tha^ kaU citratum for the saline draughts. 
A fcru|de if commonly directed to be satn* 
rated with lemon Juice^ In this process the 
jkali pieparatum, which is a salt composed 
of potash and carbonic acid, is decomposed. 
The citric acid having a greater affinity for 
^e potash than the carbonic, seizes it and 
forms the kali citratum, whilst the carbonic 
acid dies oft' in the fora of air. The kali 
preparatum possesses antacid virtues, is an 
^mt^dote agaipst white arsenic, and may be 
oxhibited with advantage in convulsions 
and other spasms of the intestines arising 
from acidity, in caicnlous complaints, leu- 
corrhcea, scrophula, and aphthous affec* 
ftions. 

K. Sulphurdtuntf £^ee lIzpAa SuLynuais. 

K. Tartariadlum, Tartariim aa/ub^e. Tar^- 
iaria tartariaatua : Sal vegetabilia^ Alkali 
jaegetabile tarlariaatum. Diuretic, deob* 
strueni, and eccoprotic virtues are attri- 
buted to this preparation, which is a tar^ 
trite of potash. 

K. f^itrioldlum. Alkali vegetabile vUriOw 
Inftis. Sal de duobua, Arcanum dupUcalumf 
Sal palpchreatua, Nitrum i^itrioiatum, Tliis 
preparation of potash is called aulphaa pol- 
lOiae in the new chemical nomenclature. Its 
irirtuss are cathartic, diu/hlic, an'^ deob- 
nitouenti with which intentions it is adinf 
nisterod in a great variety of diseases, as 
constipation, suppression of the lochia, 
fevers. Jaundice, dropsies, nuik tumours, &c. 

KALlSCHj Of Kalit^, a city pf Poland, 
nnd capita] of a palatinate of the same 
name, m what is called Great Poland, or 
Western Prussia, on the river Prosna, sur- 
rounded with moi asses, walls, and towers. 
In the year 1655, this town was taken by 
the Swedes, and near it, in the year 1706, 
the Swedish army and their gencial, Mar- 
4efield, were totally defeated and taken 

S risoners, by the confederates, under the 
ammand of Augustus 11. king of Poland. 
This palatinate is also called the PaUuinate 
ef Guesen, from the city of that name: 57 
mUes N. of Breslau, and 154 S. of DanU 
siidt. bon,* 18. 0. B. Lat. $1. ^2. N. 

ItALM* a mountain^ of European Tur- 
key, in the republic of Uagusa: 19 milef 

KAXMlAf Jk^^rican ivy-tree, Ampricfn 
4warfrlaord[. |p h«^y, a genus of the 
l^lafs 4«ctuidriZ|.#cder monofynia. Calyg 
fivo-parUiji cow itftyeMiapedj w|tb.t1ie 
border capsule Ivg^ 

rlnng 
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highc the flowers are white ftaiwi.,wfth 
purplish red. A native of Carolinaii^mnil 
Virginia. The honey secreted from^ this 
and the ensuing species is poisonous: the 
bees however are very fbnd of it and do not 
appear to be aflected by it ; but their own 
hooey still retains the original bane and 
often proves fatal to those who eat largely 
of it. 

e. K. augustifolia. Narrow-leaved kal- 
mia. Leaves lanceolate, permanent; flow- 
ers in lateral corymbs, of a pale-blue tint, 
and becoming still paler with their age; the 
shrub rises to nearly sixteen feet. A native 
of North America. 

3. K. hirsnta. Bristly kalmia. Leaves 
opposite and alternate, elliptic, hairy, pe- 
duncles axillary, one-flowered, a native of 
Carolina. 

4. K. giaiica. Glaucous kalmia. Leaves 
opposite, oblong, smooth, glaucous under- 
neath, revolute at the edge ; corymbs ter- 
minal; branchlets two-edged, a native of 
Newfoundland. 

KALMUCK, a tribe of Tartars called also 
Eluths, inhabiting the larger half of what 
the Europeans call Western Tarlary. Their 
territory extends from the Caspian sea, and 
the river Yaik or Ural, in 7>i degrees of 
longitude from Ferro, to mount Alia} , in 
110 degrees, and from the 40th to the d2d 
degree of north latitude ; whence it may be 
computed about IDSO miles in length trom 
west to east, and in breadlh from north to 
south about 650 miles where broadest. It 
is bounded on the north by Russia and 
Siberia, from which it is sepafated by a 
chain of mountains; on the east by mount 
Altay ; on the south by the countries of 
Karazin and the two Bukharias, from which 
it is also separated partly by a chain of 
mountains and partly by some rivers. See 
Tartar y. 

Of the Kalmuc Tartars a curious account 
is given by professor Fallas: They are in 
general, says he, of a middle size, and 
it IS even rare to see among them a 
person that is tall ; the women especially 
are of low stature, and have very agreeable 
features. Their limbs are neatly turned, 
and very few have any defects contracted 
in infancy. Their education, being left 
solely to nature, procures for them a weU*r 
fprmj^d body and sound constitution, The 
only defect which is common among them 
it their having the thighs and legs somor 
what b^t, A fat person is hardly ever t# 
be met with ; the richest and most diitin^ 
guisfaed, though they lead a life auflkientiy ^ 
}ndolent« and enjoy ahix^dahce of every 
thing they desire, are never 
corpulent. Their skin is pretty ^ir«^espe- 
piaUv when youngi but it is the custom of 
Ihe lower tort to allow ^eir mnie chUdree 
to eo apite naked botk in the ^ 
si^and io tjie smoky atmM^ere of fhetir 
Im kutsi the meutoo lAeq^imlteo, eoveied 
ftfif ^tth Mteir •?># ftw# %• 
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cirrumilsuices they acquire that yellowiih- 
hrown colour which characterises them. 
The women, on the contrary, have a very 
delicate complexion $ among Uiose of a cer- 
tain rank are found some with the most 
beautiful faces, the whiteness of which is 
set off by the line black of their hair $ and 
in this as well as in their features they 
perfectly resenibic the figures in Chinese 
paintings. 

Tlie physiognomy which distinguishes the 
Kalniucs is pretty generally known. Stran- 
gers are made to bdieve that it is frightfully 
deformed ; and though indeed there are 
very ugly men to be luund, yet in general 
their countenance has an openness in it that 
bespeaks a mild, a frank, and social dispo- 
sition. In many it is of a roundish shape, and 
exceedingly agreeable ('•arinoiig the women 
some would be thought beauties even in 
those European cities where the taste is 
most scrupulous. The characteristic fea- 
tures of a Kilmuc or Mongul countenance 
are the following ; The interior angle of the 
eye is placed obliquely downwards towards 
the nose, and is acute and fleshy ; the eye- 
brows are black, narrow, and much arched } 
the^ nose is of a structure quite singular, 
being generally flat and broken towards 
the forehead ; the cheek-bone is high, the 
head and face very round | the eye is dark, 
the Ups thick and fleshy, the chin short, and 
the teeth exceedingly white, continuing so 
to old age $ the ears are of an enormous 
size, standing out from the head. ^ These 
characters are more or less visible in each 
indi\idual; but tlic person that possesses 
them all in the highest degree is considered 
as the most beautifully formed. 

Amongst all the Mongul nations, the men 
have much less beard than in our European 
countries, and among the Tarlar:^ it appears 
much later. The Kalmucs have most of it ; 
and ycl even with them the beard is very 
scanty and thin, and few have much hair on 
any other part of the body. 

The Kalmucs are exceedingly social and 
affable. When a troop of Kalmucs, per- 
ceive any person at a distance, it is custo- 
mary for them to detach one of their num- 
ber to the next eminence, from whence he 
makes a signal with his cap for the person 
to draw near. If this signal is not obeyed, 
the person is considered as an enemy or a 
robber, and is often pursued as such. They 
outer willingly into friendships; but these 
connexions are not quite disinterq|ted s for 
to give and to receive presents are with 
^ themesleiitial articles, A mere trifle, how- 
ever, is sufficient to induce them to do you 
all manner of service $ and they are never 
ungrateful as far as they are able. Adver- 
sity cannot deprive them of courage, nor 
their good humour, A Kalmuc will 
never beg if he were in the eztremest mtsery, 
jbul rather endeavour to acquire a suo- 
iMeuce by cheatinjrt toi when no other 
tmmip he wiH hire himself Ip sptne 


rich individual of his nation, or to UfHh 
Russian, either as a herdsman, a fisherman^ 
or for any other sort of labour. Very few 
of the rich value themselves upon 

their wealth { but those who do, bhow no 
contempt for the poor of their own nation ; 
though the meaner sort pay tiieir court 
very obsequiously to the rich, who are al- 
ways surrounded with a swarm of idle de- 
pendants. 

Nothing can be more prudent ' than that 
exercise of hospitality practised by wander* 
ing nations ; it is of the greatest advantage 
to those among them who travel across their 
deserts; and each individual who practises 
it, may rely on reaping the benefit of it 
wherever be goes. A Kalmuc provided with 
a horse, with arms and equipage, may 
ramble from one place to another for three 
months together, without taking with him 
either money or provisions. Wnerever he 
comes he finds either distant relations or 
friends to whom he is attached by the ties 
of hospitality, from whom he meets with 
the kindest reception, and is entertained in 
the best manner their circumstances affoi^. 
Perhaps be lodges in the first unknown 
cottage he finds upon his road ; and scarce- 
ly has he entered it, but bis wants are sup** 
plied with the most affectionate cordiality. 
Every stranger, of whatsoever nation, never 
falls to be well received by a Kalmuc ; and 
he may depend upon having his effects in 
the greatest security the moment he has 
ut himself uiffier the protection of his 
ost *. for, to roD a guest, is considered by 
the Kalmucs as the most abominable of an 
crimes. 

The riches of the Kalmucs, and their 
whole means of subsistence, depend on their 
flocks, which many of them reckon by 
hundreds and even by thousands. A man 
is thought capable of living on his possessi- 
ons when he is master of ten cows with a 
bull, eight mares with a stallion. The 
animals they have in greatest abundance 
are horses, horned cattle, and sheep. 
Camels, which it requires time and pains 
to rear, cannot multiply much with them s 
they are besides too delicate ; and it is only 
the rich or the priests who possess any of 
them. Camels’ milk is thick, unctuous, 
and of a saltish taste, especially when the 
animals frequent pastures abounding with 
saline plants ; and this last property makes 
the Kalmucs fond of it to tea. They make 
use of the hair for stuffing cushions, and 
for makiug rope#, packthread, and felt. 
It may be wrought into the most beautiful 
camlets, or into the finest and softest cloths* 
The Camels Hith two bunches are a very 
ttuqgsy lekt to the person who mounts 
them; thdrlrot isso heavy, and oven their 
walk so rude, that he receives the mpft 
violent sbUeks at every step. ^ 

When u Kalmuc horde intends tovi^move 
inteaidk Of fresh pasture, wbic^ iUiomiiA 
neeeiifliily happens every four, iii| or eigit 
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dayii peOj^e mre in the fint plate ilw* 
palciiea to reconnoitre the best place for 
Pip khan or prince, for the lama, and fpr 
the huts containing the idoJs. These hegin 
the march, and are followed by the whole 
troop, each choosing for himself tine place 
he thinks most convenient. The camel that 
is loaded witji the most precious furniture 
is decorated with little bells » the rest march 
in a string one behind another, and the 
bulls with burdens are driven on before. 
On these days the women and girls dress 
themselves in their best clothes, and lay on 
abundance of paint. They have the charge, 
together with the boys, of leading the 
flocks and the beasts of burden ; and on the 
road they beguile Uie tedioiisness of tlie 
Journey with their songs. 

The Kalmucs are supplied by their flocks 
with milk, cheese, butter, and flesh, winch 
are the principal articles oi (heir food. 
With regard to the last, they are so little 
squeamish, that they not <»nly eat the flesh 
of their own diseased cattle, but that of 
almost every sort of wild beast; and the 
poor will even feed upon cavnon. They 
eat, however, the rooU and stalks of many 
plants ; such as the bulbous-rooted chervil 
and dandelion, &c. winch they use both 
boiled and raw. 

Their ordinary drink is the milk of mares 
or cows; but tlie former is for several rea- 
sons preferred. This, when fresh, has in^ 
deed a very disagreeable la^le of garlics 
but beside that it is much Uiinncr than cow- 
milk, It takes as it grows iour a v^jry agree- 
able vinous flavour; it yields iieitner cream 
nor curd, but furnishes a very wdiolesuine 
refreshing beverage, wdiich sensibly ine- 
briates when taken to excess. Tiiey never 
make use of new milk, and still less ofiinik 
or of water that has not been boiled. Their 
milk is boiled as soon as it is taken from the 
animal ; when it is cold, it is poured into a 
large leathern bag, in which there remains 
as much of the old milk as is sulHcieiil to 
turn the new quantity sour, fur they never 
think of cleansibg those bags ; and as the 
inside is lined with a crust deposited by the 
caseous part of the milk and other impuii- 
tiei, it IS easy to imagine that a nauseous 
smell must exhale from them. Hut this is 
precisely the circumstance in which the 
secret consists of communicating to the 
mUk a vinous fermentation. 

In summer, and as often as tiie Kalmucs 
procure much milk from Ihcir flocks, Uiey 
never fail to intoxicate themselves conti- 
nually with the spiritous liquor which they 
know how to distu from it. Marcs-mijk is 
the most spirit^Uft and Urn quantity meant 
to fmdiitilled I'omains^wenly-four bo^s ifi 
summer, ondl or four days in wmtor. 
In those eprrimtpd , bags we mentioned, to 
prepare it for tlto 'f be cream is 

lea, but the lM^«r which forms at top it 
, td^n olf and leserted for other purposes. 
I^w^inllk yiei4s one^thirlieth part, end 
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mares-miik one*f»fteenth 'part of spirit 
This liquor is limpid and very watery, and 
consequently does not take foe, but is cm* 
ble oi being long kept m glass4»otllGS. The 
rich Kalmucs increase its strength by a second 
distillation. 

These people are exceedingly fond of tea 
and tobacco. The former is so dear, as it 
comes to them from China by the way of 
Russia, that the poor people supuly its 
place with various wild plants; sucu as a 
species of liquorice, the seed of the sharp* 
leaved dock, the roots of wild angelica, and 
the seed of the i artarian maple. 

The Kalmucs are excellent horsemen. 
Their arms arc lances, bows and arrows, 
poniards, and crooked sabres, though the 
rich have fire-arms. They wear, when at 
war, coaU of mail, which cost 50 horses, 
and their liclmcls ate gilded at top. They 
aic fond of falconry, and hunting of all 
sorli. is their principal aniuscmciit. Their 
passion for play, especially with those who 
play cards, is carried to as great excess 
among them as in any other nation. 

The greater pa^'t of ihcir lime is spent in 
diversions; and however miserable their 
manner of life may seem to us, they are 
perlcclly happy with it. They cannot en- 
dure lor any time the air of a close room ; 
and think our custom of living in houses 
insupportable. 'I'he gieatesl part of them, 
notwithstauding the apparent unheaJthincss 
of Ihcir way of life, arrive at a vigorous 
old age ; their diricases ai c neither frequent 
nor dangerous. Men of 80 or 100 years 
old are not uncomiiion ; and at that age 
they can still very well endurd the exercise 
of riding. Simple food, the free air which 
they constantly breathe, a hardy vigorous 
constitution, coiiliiiual exercise without 
severe labour, and a mind free from care, 
are the natuial causes of their health and 
longevity. 

It IS very remarkable, that a migratory 
people, whose manner of life seems so con- 
gruous to the natural liberty of mankind, 
should have been subjecUd from lime im- 
memorial to llic unlimited authority of an 
absolute sovereign. The Mongols of Asia 
aflford the only instance of it; for neither 
written lecords nor ancient tradition have 
preserved the smallest trace of their ever 
having enjoyed a state of mdeueiidence. On 
the contrary, they acknowledge that they 
have at all times been subject to khans and 
princes, whose authority has been trans- 
mitted to them by succession, and u con- 
sidered as a right perfectly estabKihed, 
sacred, and divine. ^ . 

KALNICK, a strong town of PoMnd, to 
the palatinate of Bracklaw. £. len» flfl. 8. 
N. lat. 48. 57. 

KALQ, or Kaloo, a town of Upper Hun* 
ffary> seated in a lake, 88 ^miles & of 
Todby. £. Ion. 81, 54. NJat 47^58. 

KALUGA, ^ gpyeynii^ pf theKuisiaA 
pmpire, fomierly a ffoYincd to the govern* 
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ment of Moscow. ^ It cootaifis IIS districfii« 
and its principal town, of the same name, is 
seated on the river Occav 
KAM. n. Crooked (5lux^fp#are). 
KAMAKURA, an island of Japan^ sitii^ 
ated near the south coast of Niphon, scarce- 
ly more than a league in circumference; 
the coasts are so sharp that a crane is made 
use of to raise the freight from the boats. 
U is used as a state prison. 

KAMINlEt', a town of Poland, and capi»> 
taJ of the palatinate of Podolia, with a 
castle, built on a rock ; but more beholden 
to nature than art for its strength. How- 
ever, it IS one of the best fortifications in 
Poland. A liUle below it runs the river 
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employ cosAj though^ they always^*^Mli|[' 
the fonihefri the milk must be employed 
this purpose With all its constituent p^sllf 
for it has been ascCrWtned that wlien dd- 

f »rt\ed of its butter, or caseous part it gites 
itilc or no spirit. 

KAMSIX, the name of a hot southerly 
wind, coinnioti in EgyptJ of which we find 
the following description in M. Volney's 
Travels. — These winds, says he, are known 
in Egypt hy the general name of winds of 50 
days; not that they Iasi 50 days without 
intermission, bul because they prevail more 
frequently in the 50 deys preceding and 
following Hie cqujiu)\. Trixedcfs have 
mentioned them umler the denomination of 


•Smetricz, which falls into the Dniester. A 
Popish and an Armenian bishop, and a 
Castellan, reside in this city; and a court 
of justice and provincTat diet are also held 
here. This Episcopal see was founded in 
the year 137 5. Here is also a college, 
which formeily belonged to the JesinU. In 
1651, the (/osacs laid scige to the castle 
of Kaminicc, but without success, lii 
1673, the Turks obliged it to surrender, 
and held it till the peace ofOarlowitz, which 
was concluded iii 1 699. The whole province 
ia^ sometimes called Kaminiec: 100 miles 
W. Braclaw. Lon. 36. 30. £. Lat. 48. 
58. N. 

K A MISS, an agreeable acescent liquor, 
prepared by the Tartars from mareViiitik, 
and of high repute in many parts of Ku<isia. 
The following IS the process as obtained hy 
Grieve from the Bcschklr Tartars. Take 
any quantity of ftesh tnaic’s-miik, add lo li 
one sixth part of water, and pour the inix- 
tuieinto a wooden \csscl. Use then as a 
iennent one eighth of the sourest cow’s- 
milk, but a small portion of old kaiiiiss is 
best; cover the vessel with a thick cloth, 
and place it in a inod(*ralc temperature ; 
when, on reposing twenty-four hours, a 
thick' suhstiince w'lll be cullccLed on the 
suifacc, which is to be beaten with a stick 
until it IS ultiiiiately mixed wltli the fluid 
part. After reposing another twenty-four 
hours it IS put into a narrow \cssi*l, and 
stirred till perfectly hoinogenoous. Tins is 
the state in which it is called K amiss, and 
has an agreeable taste, w hich is a compound 
lifi sweet and sour. It is stirred every time 
it is used. Grieve was told that if this he 
put jatp close vessels, in a cool place, it will 
keep three moutJ[i.i^ or more. 

The Arabs and Turks make a similar pre- 

{ laratmn ; the former caliiiig it Ibe 

alter 

From kamiss the Tartars also extract^an 
ardentspiritby distillation, and have certain- 
ly dona so as long as the thirteenth century, 
since it is noticed by Mano Paolo ; to which 
spirit they give name of arii or ariti. 
Pallas confirms this account; and a disser- 
tation upon tbe subject was published by 
Itfejj^ctin , and other academitians at ^ 8trai- 
in J773. t'ramAliitrye kw&rii also that 
the Tattacs^ in default of mare'i-milk, 


floisonoiis winds, or, more correctly hot 
winds of the desert. Such m fact is their 
quality ; and their heat is somehmes so 
exccsiiive, that it is difficult to form any 
idea of its violence without having expe- 
rienced it; but it may he compared to the 
heat of a large oven at the moment of draw- 
ing out the bre.id. When these winds begin 
to blow, the atmosphere assumes an alarm- 
ing aspect. 1'he sky , at other times so clear 
in this climate, becomes daik aiwi heavy; 
the sun loses his splendour, and appears of 
a violet colour ; the air is not cloudy, but 
grey amt thick, and is in fact filled with an 
eYtromely subtile dusl, which penetrates 
every wherc^ This wind, always light and 
rapid, is not at first remarkably hot, but it 
increases in heat in proportion as it Conti- 
nues. All aiiiin|ded tiodies soon discover it 
by liie change ft produces in them. The 
lungs, which a too rarefied air no longer 
expands, are conti acted, and become pain- 
ful. Uespiratioii is short and difficult ; the 
skin patched and dry, and the body con- 
siiiiied by an internal heal. In vain i.s re- 
course had to large draughts of water; 
notniiig can restore pcrsptialion. In vain 
IS coolness sought for ; all bodies in which 
it is usual to find it deceive the hand that 
touches them. Marble, iron, water, not- 
wilhslaiidmg the suii no longer appears, are 
hot. The slreels are deserted, and the dead 
.silence of night reigns every where. The 
inhabitants ot towns and villages shut them- 
selves up ill their houses, and those of the 
desert m their tents or well.s dug in the 
earth, where they wait the termination of 
this destructive neat. It usually lasU three 
days, but if it exceeds that time it heroines 
lusupporlable. Woe to the trai cllcr whom 
this wind surprises remote from shelter! 
He must sufier all its horrible eflccis, which 
sometimes are moirtel. The danger is most 
imminent when it blows m squalls ; for then 
the rapidity of the wind increases the heat 
to su^h a detfi^e as to cau.se sudden death. 
This death' it a real sultbcalion ; the Uttga 
being emptjr^ are convulsed, the circuUttM 
is disoffdem, and the whole mass of Uood 
driVeni by^ the heat towards the head luul 
l^eaitr whence the hsmbrrhaco alvtlm, 
nose ai|d mouth which happens aner deathL 
This wind is especially deitructiTe tp pef> 
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^ l|i^ habit, a«l 4haM, 
destroyed the ^4’' 

1k« veiweli. The e^eed 
meid* A tong time warm, sweU«^ 
and lOon becomes putrid. i;he«e , 
are4o be avoided oy stopping tbeik^$e aid 
month with handkerchiefs; nil effimioQS 
method likewise is that practised by the 
camels. On this occasion these animals 
bury their noses in the sand, and keep them 
there till the squall Is over. Another qua* 
lily of this wind is its extreme aridity ; 
which is such, that water sprinkled on the 
floor evaporates in a few minutes. By this 
extreme diyness it withers and strips all 
the plants I and by exh^ing too su&enly 
the emanations from animal bodies, crisps 
the skin, closes tlie pores, and causes that 
feverish heat which is the constant effect 
of suppressed perspiration. 

KAMTCHATKA, a peninsula of Russia, 
In the government of Irkutsk, bounded on 
the north by the province of Ochotbk, on 
the east and south by the Northern Paciflc 
Ocean, and on the west by the Sea of Ochotsk 
and the Penzinkoe Qulf ; about 600 miles 
in length, and from 30 to «00 in breadth. 
Captain King, who visited it in the year 
1770, gives a description of the country, of 
which the following is an extract: — Its 
fOttthern extremity is Cape Loparka, a word 
•ignifying the blade bone of a man, and is 
9 Q callea from its supposed resemblance to 
it The shape of the whole peninsula is not 
unlike that of a shoe, widcmng from the toe 
(which we may suppose to ne Caprhopatka, 
toward the middle, and narrowing again to- 
ward the heel, a neck of land connecting it 
with the continent, A chain of high moun- 
tains stretches the whole length of the coun- 
try, from north to south, dividing it nearly 
into two equal parts, from whence a great 
number of rivers take their rise, and empty 
themselves on each side, into the Pacific 
Ocean and the Sea of Ochotsk. The soil is 
barren, with not the smallest spot of ground 
that resembles what is called in a 

good green turf; or that seemed as if it 
could be turned to any advantage either in 
the way of pasturage, or other mode of cul- 
tivation. The face of the country in general 
^ was thinly covered with stunted trees, hav- 
ing a bottom of moss, mixed with low weak 
beath. The whole bore a more striking re- 
femblencetoNewfoundlaiid than to any other 
part of the world 1 had ever seen. It must, 
however, be observed, that 1 saw at Para- 
tounea raree or four stacks of very sweet and 
very fine-tookingbay ; and Major Behm in- 
formed me, thqt many parts of the peniosuJa, 
particularly lip baws of the river Kam- 
tchatbaf^ imdiiip produce grosi of 

great Imtgbt pm itreiigth, which Ihey cut 
, twice iu tbeimiixmeri and that the hay Uof 
a sueculeat add jparticularly well 

bdiqM to cattk. It It na- 

uapfiMipi tkat tta aeterity of Hie 
dll# friqpKiim tip 
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giltVtl iterility of of,wh^Ph.it 

Pfwhblj the caiue. Th« IM time v« ; 
Ibit country was in the begimitag of Hay, 
1776, when the whole face or it was covered 
With snow, from six to eight feet deep. On 
lith of June, the thermometer bad never 
risen biglier than 58"', nor the barometer 
than 30, 4. The winds blew most invariably 
from the eastward during our stay, and the 
south-east was more prevalent than any 
other. On our return, the 24th of August, 
Pe foliage of the trees, and all other sorts of 
vegetation, seemed to be in the utmost state 
of perfection. h*or the reiudinder of this 
mon^ and through fieptembei , the weather 
was very changeable, but in no respect se- 
vere. But at the beginning of OctoW, the 
tops of the hills were again covered with 
new-fallen snow, the wind continuing wes- 
terly. In computing the seasons, the spring 
ought ceitai^y not to be taken into the ac- 
count. From the middle of June to the 
middle of September, may be properly said 
to constitute the summer. Octobei ins^ be 
considered as an autumnal month; from 
thence, till the middle of June, it is perfect 
winter. This peninsula abounds in volcanos, 
of which only three have, for some time 
past, been subject to eruptions. The coun- 
try it likewise said to contain numerous 
springs of hot water. Of the trees which fell 
under our notice, the principal are the birch, 
the^ poplar, the alder (with the bark of 
which they stain their leather), many species 
of the willow, but ail small, and two sorts of 
dwarfish pines or cedars. One of these grows 
upon the coast, creeping along the ground, 
and seldom exceeds two feet m height. It 
was of this sort we made our essence for 
beer, and found it most Excellent for the 
purpose. The birch was by far the most 
common tree we saw; and of this we re- 
marked three sorts. Two of them fit for 
timber, and differing only in the texture 
and colour of the hark; the third of a 
dwarfish kind. Of the shrub kind, as ju- 
niper, the mountain-ash, wild rose-trees, 
and rasberry-bnsbes, the country produces 
great abundance; together with a variety 
of berries; blue-berries of two sorts, round 
and oval, partridge-berries, cran<^erries, 
crow-berries, and luack-berries. These the 
natives gatiier at proper seasons, and pire- 
serve by nolling them Into a thick Jam, witik- 
out sugar. They make no incoikiiderHMe 
part of their winter provisions, and are used 
as sauce to their dried and salt fish f of which 
kind of food they are unquesUonahly exw- 
lent correctives. They likewise eat t|^ by 
themselves, in puddings, andvarioijis otiiier 
warji, and make decoctions of tlieiq,1^lh«lr 
ordliiary liquor. We tnetwHh sevewmdb- 
some vegekdiles in a wfld stale, and m|:reat 

« iei, such as wM edefyt 
^ garlic, and oniona: 
patoM of ground, iAthe 
ox0dkattufnips,«iritnnih^HH^ flam 

m two 
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madeofttiMii pMi i mention* 

The first, called \>i the niti?et flfe manne* 
The hlaiil greiri ^ild| a^ if cc^siderable 
abundance: the womeitlMethjridjfed in col- 
lecting the roots, Which arf or tne bulbous 
kind, at the beginning of which are 

afterwards dried in the sna, and &en laid 
for use. It is used in cookery in varioni 
ways. When roasted on embers it supplies 
the place of bread, better than any thing the 
country affords. After being baked in an 
oven, and pounded, it becomes an excellent 
substitute tor flour and meal of every sort, 
and in this form is mixed in all their soups, 
and most of their other dishes. Jt is es- 
teemed extremely nourUhing; has a plea- 
sant bitter taste, and may be eaten eveVy 
day without cloying. We used to boil ^ese 
roots, and eat them potatoes, either 
alone, or with our meat, and found them 
very wholesome and pleasant. The other 
plant alluded to, is called the sweet grass. 
This plant was formeilv a principal ingre- 
dient ih the cookery or most of the Kam- 
tchadal’s dishes; but since the Russians got 
possession of the country, it has been almost 
entirely appropriated to the purpose of dis- 
tillation. The liquor is of tne strength of 
brandy; and is called by the natives raka. 
Two poods (seventy-two pounds) of the plant 
yield generally one vedro (twenty-five pints) 
of raka. The nettle, as the country pro- 
duces neither hemp nor flax, supplies the 
materials of which are made their fishing- 
nets; and without which they could not 
possibly subsist. For this jpurpose, they cut 
It down in August; and after hanging it up 
in bundles in the shade, under their balagans, 
the remainder of the summer, treat it like 
hemp. They then spin it into thread with 



:imii tiiei thiscoantry l 
WiMkIcfcks, snipes, andtwo i,.^ 

n ie^ or moor natmh Swans are ats^ i 
e in great m o«tY. Fish may be consi- 
dered as the stame article of food with which 
Providence batii supplied the inhabitants of 
this peninsttla; who, in general, mnit never 
exp^t to draw any considerable part of 
their sustenance either from grain or cattle. 
,,The present inhabitants of Kamtcbatkn are 
of three sorts. The natives, or Kamtcha- 
dales; the Russians and Cosacks; and n 
mixture of these two by marriage. Mr. 
Steller, who resided some time in this coun- 
try, and seems to have taken great pains to 
gain information on, this subject, is per- 
suaded, that the true Kamtchadales are a 
people of great antiquity, and have for many 
ages inhabited this peninsula ; and that they 
are originally descended from the Munga- 
lians, and not either from the Tongusian 
Tnrtars, as some, or the Japanese as others, 
have imagined. Yolodimir Allassoff, n Co- 
sack, stands for the first acknowledged dis- 
coverer of Kamtchatka. This person was 
•enK in the year 169T, from the fort Ya- 
kutsk, to the Anadirsk, in the quality of 
commissary, with instructions to call in the 
assistance of the Koriacs, with a view to the 
discovery of countries beyond their's, and to 
the subjecting them to a tribute. In lfi99, 
he penetrated, with about slxU Russian sol- 
diers, and the same number oi Cosacks, into 
the heart of the peninsula, gained the Tigil, 
and from theifim, levying a tribute in Art 
in bis progress, crossed over to the river 
Kamtchatka, on which he built the higher 
Kamtchatka ostrog, called Verchnei, where 
he left a garrison of sixteen Cosacks, and re- 
turned to Yakutsk in 1700 , with ani|nmense 
their fingers^ and tw'ist it round a spindle, qnantity of rare and valuaUe tributary furs, 
after which they twine several threads to- The Russian government established over 


gether. according to the different purposes 
for which it may be designed. Though there 
is little doubt but that many parts of this 
peninsula would admit of such cultivation as 
might contribute considerably to the com- 
fort of the inhabitants, yet its real riches 
must always consist in the number of wild 
animals it produces; and no labour can ever 
be turned to so good account as what is em- 
ployed upon their furreries. The animals, 
tiiercfore, which supply these, come next to 
be considered ; and these are, the common 
fox; the stoat, or ermine; the table; the 
arctic fox; the varying haie; the mountain 
rat, or earless marmot; the weasel; the 

S tutton, or wolverine; the argali, or wild 
beep; rein-deer; bears; wolves; d<»s. 
The coait and bays of this country are fre* 
qucfni^ by almost every kind of northern 
sea-fowl; and among the rest are the sea- 
bagbs, but not, as at Oonalaska, in great 
nikmbers. The rivers inbnd (if 1 may Jwdge 
from what I saw in our Journey to Bmche- 
^ntA) afe stored with iiubteroiis flockf of 
irild dfidiu of various ipecies t, In tiie woods 
thi^Ugb which we pastibdi trere seen eagles 


this country is mild and equitable, consi- 
dered as a military one, in a very high de- 
gree. The natives are permitted to choose 
their own magistrates from among ^em- 
f elves,, in the way, and with the same powers, 
they had ever been used. One or these, 
under the title of toion, presides over each 
ostrog ; is the referee in all differences ; im- 
poses fines, and inflicts punishments for all 
crimes and misdemeanors; referring to the 

f overnor of Kamtchatka such only as he 
oes not choose from their intricacy or hein- 
ousness to decide upon himself. The toion 
has likewise the appointment of a civil of- 
ficer, who is calledia corporal, who assists 
him in the execution of his oiffice, and in his 
absence nett as his deputy. By an edict of 
the late enmresi no crime whatsoever can be 
punished ww death. But we were informed, 
that in casOi of murder (of which there are 
very fow) tiie punishment of the knenl is 
admittiitbred with such severity, thaaibb of- 
fender, for the most part, dbs under The 
only tribute exacted (which can Bb eopsi- 
dcamas little more than an adEnowle%iibit 
of Ike Russian dominion over them) eon- 
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fiitti, itt some districts, of a fox’s sUn, m 
others 0 f a sehle's, and, in the Kurile Isles^ 
of a sea-otter*s; but as this is much most 
Taluable, one skin serves to pay the tribute 
of several persons* The toions Collect the 
tribute in iheir ivspective districts* Hesides 
the mildness of their government, the Rus- 
sians have a claim to every praise for the 
pains they have bestowed, and which have 
been attended with grentsuccess, inconvert? 
ing them to Christianity, there remaining at 
present, very few idolaters among them. 
The religion taught is that of the Greek 
church. Schools are likewise established in 
many of Ihti ostrogs, where the children of 
both the natives and Cossacks are gratuitous- 
ly instructed in the Russian language. The 
commerce of this country, as far as concerns 
the exports, is entirely confined to furs, and 
carried on principally hy a company of mer- 
chants, instituted by the empress. The ar- 
ticles of iinportation are principally Kuro- 
pean, but not confined to Russian manufac- 
tures j numyareEngliNhaiul Dutch; several 
likewise come from Siberia; Btikharia, the 
Calmucs, and China. They consist of coarse 
woollen and linen cloths, yarn stockings, 
bonnets, and gloscw; thin Fersian silks, 
cottons, and pieces of nankeen, silk and 
cotton handkerchiefs, brass coppers and 
pans, iron stoves, flcs, guns, powder and 
shot; hardware, such as halchcls, bills, 
knives, scissais, needles, looking glasses 
hour, sugar, laiiiied hides, hoots, <Vc. There 
are six vessels (of forty to fifty tons 4 ^nrthon) 
employed by the empress between Ocholzk 
ana Rolcheretsk ; five of which arc appro- 
priated to the transporting of stores and pro- 
visions from Ochoisk to Bolchcretsk , except 
that once in two or Hirer years some of them 
go round to Awntska, and the Kamtchafka 
river; the sixth is only used as a packet- 
boat, and always kepi in readiness, and pro- 
perly c<|uipped for conveying dispatchi's. 
tong. 176. 48.10 180. 50. R. Rerro. hat. 51. 
10. to 61 N. according to the Russian map ; 
according to captain King, the hong, of the 
southern cxlrcmitv 1 56. 15. Greenwich Lat 
M. to 61. IV. 

KAMTCH \TK 1 , a river of Russia, in the 
peafusula.of KamlclMtka, which runs into 
• tte North Pacific Ocean, twenty miles S 
flower Kamtehatskoi. 

KAMTCH ATSKOI, a rape of Russia, on 
tjhe east coast of Kauitcimtka: forty miles 
E.Niznei Kamtehatskoi. 

Kawt^atskoi or fjtiwe‘r)^a town 

of Ruasik, in the peninsula of Kamtchatka, 
where there are barracks and an hospital: 
184 miles NNR. Verchnei Kamtehatskoi * 
Lon. 178. E. Ferro. Lat 56. 40. N. 

KAXTeilAtatcoi (fWhnrf, or Tpper), a 
town of Rttsata, tn^tbe pemusnla of Kamt- 
chi^Oi^ irixty N&E. Bolchoretzkoi. 

175. Ferro, 58. 50. N. 

or ItlfeAKr, the mtaac of an officer in 
tO’ that' of governor ib 


Europe. Thus the Persians have fcnnf of 
provinces, &c. 

KANDEL Indian: in botany, khisophora. 

KANGAROO, or Kangueoo, in Mastio* 
logy. Sec MAcRorns. 

KAMOW, a strong town of Poland, in 
the Ukraine, and in the palatinate of Kiow. 
It is near the river Dnieper, 62 miles S. by 
E. of Kiow', and 100 N. E. of Bracklaw. 

KAN ISC A, a sliong town of Lower Hun- 
gary, capital of the county of Salawar. It 
was taken by the Imperialists in 1690, and 
is seated oii the river Drave, 54 miles 8. W. 
of Alba Regalis, and 100 S. by B. of Vieuiui. 
Long. 17. 40. R. Lat. 46. 4S. N. 

KAN-l’CHEOU-FOU, a flourishing town 
of China, in the province of Kiang-si. Us 
rivers, port, riches, and population, nil con- 
tribute to atliact stnmgers. A day’s jour- 
ney from this city is a very rapid current, 
almost twenty leagues in length, which How* 
W'ilh great impetuosity o^er a number of 
•I'attercd rocks that are level with the water. 
Travellers here are in great danger of being 
lost, unless they take care to be conducted 
by one of the pilots of the country : after 
this passage, the river becomes twice as 
large as tbe Seine at Rouen : it is < outiniially 
covered with loaded barks and other vetseU 
uiulei* sale. Near the walls of the city is a 
very long bridge, composed of one hundred 
and thirty boats joined together by strong 
iron chains. The custom-house is upon this 
bridge, where a rec(*ivcr constantly resides 
to visit nil harks, and examine iflhi-y have 
paid the duties imposed on the commodities 
with which they are loaded, liwo or three 
iTioveahle boats are so placed, that by their 
means the bridge tan be opened or shut, to 
give or refuse a passage; and no barks are 
ever permitted to pass until they have been 
exaiiiineu. In tlie territory belonging to 
this city, grow a great number of those va- 
limble trees from which varnish distils. Us 
district' IS extensive, and contains tw'clve 
cities of the third class. 

KANT, Immanoel, an eminent German 
metaphysician, and most voluminous writer; 
was horn at Konigsberg, April 22, 1724, 
and educated first at the^ollegc Fredericia- 
num, and afterwards at the university.<of 
Konigsberg. He lived to attain the age af 
eighty; dying Feb. 12, 1804 ; but his life 
was marked with few vicissitudes, and flg- 
nalized by few events, except those' ^hioi 
determined the publication of hi* dififereot 
productions, and his election to the Profes- 
sorship of logic and metaphysics in the uni- 
versity of Konigsberg. H is first treatise flfk 
phred at Koni^berg in 1746, 8vo; 

111 the German language, with two 
In thb Juvenile production, whiebW mo- 
destly entitled Reflections, he lutceskiply 
comhaU the hypotheses of BelbniW nhd 
Descartes, the former of whom had Intro- 
duced the simple pcopoidtion, ** 
toeie velocity pf evott nt mm 

4 ♦ *v ' '■' / ' 'I' ' -S, l ' * 

* V ^ ' y 
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ftclatl itiolfiaii, serres U a rote for ascer* 
taintog their power;’* and the latter had 
erroneoiicly adopted the square of velocities 
in such computation* At this time, Kdlit 
was in the twenty-second year of his age. 
After an interval of nine years, he puhlished 
his General History of Nature, or Theory of 
the Celestial Bodies, founded on Newtonian 
Principles; dedicated to the late Frederick, 
the Great of Prussia ; of which a new and 
improved edition, by the author, lately ap- 
peared in Germany. In the same year, 
1755, he completed the following Latin trea- 
tises; in which he gave the first specimens 
of his philosophical and critical talents 
Principioruin meiaphysicorum nova eluci- 
daiio: and Dissertalio dc priiicipiis primis 
cognitionis humana? ; both 4to. Regionionti. 
These were succeeded 'Ji;y his Moiiadologia 
Physica, 4 to. 1756, Soon after their ap- 
pearance, Kant presented the world with an 
ingenious and elaborate History of the most 
remarkable Events produced by the Eartii* 

3 uakc which convulsed an extensive Part of 
le Globe, towards the Close of the Year 
1755; 4to. Konigsber;:!;, 1756. — Next, in Iho 
order of tunc, arc his New I’heory of Mo- 
tion and Rest, illustrated with Expeiimenis 
on this Subject in NatiiruJ Philosophy, 8 vo. 
1758 : — Reilectious upouOpticism,4to. 1759: 
-—An Outline of a Course of lectures on 
Physical Geography; with an Attempt to 
solve the Problem, Whether Westerly Winds 
are, for Uiis Reason, accompanied with Mois- 
ture in Prussia; hecdiise they blow over an 
extensive Sea, 4lo. Konigs»hcrg, 1759: — 
Demonstration of the b^iphistical Subtlety 
contained in the four h^yllogislic Pigures, 
8 vo. 1762: — An Atloinpi towards iulro- 
dnciiig the Proposition of Ne‘''ali\e Magni- 
tudes into Philosophy, 8 vo. 176il||g — Inqui-. 
ries into the Perspicuity of the Principles re- 
lative to Natural Rcligiou and Morals; or, 
an Essay on the Evidence required iii Meta- 
physical Sciences ; being an Answer to the 
Prize Clucstion proposed by the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Berlin, for lh<‘ Year 
176S: — On the only possible Method <»f piov- 
ing the Existence ol the Deity, 8 \o. konigs- 
berg, 1763: — Observations on the EflVcl of 
tbu Beautiful and the Sublime, 8 vo. Kouigs- 
berg, 1764: — Dreams of a Ghosl-seer (ba- 
oaMj, illustrated by Dreams in Metaphysics, 
Byo. 1764: — Remarks serving to explain 
the Theory of Winds, 4to. 1766. — I'hese 
eleven treatises, last mentioned, are printed 
in the Gbrman language. 

After a period of five years, Kant pro- 
duced the outline of what is now callca the 
Crtlicat System ; the principles of which 
contained in thefollowii^ work: De mundi 
•ensIbRis atque intelligibilis forma et prin- 
cipill, 4to. Regiomonti; 1770. His next 
Work was entitled, Prolegomina » or, intro- 
4actor7 .Observations anpticaUe to every 
System of Metsmysics that may de- 
ime iiie Name of a Soqiioei svo* np. set i 
Ajgiy Thii.U a concise and perspi* 
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cuoQS abstract of the preceding cntiqde>te 
an andytical method, which the author hat . 
here adopted^ with a view to return by the 
same path on which he {lad before advanced 
synthetlcally«*^Refie€tions upon the Foun- 
dation of the Powers and Methods which 
Reason is entitled to employ in judging of 
its Stability; 8 vo. Konigsberg, 1784.— Ideas 
for an Universal History, in a CosmopoBti- 
cal View ; and Reply to the Question, What 
is Illumuiiition of Mind ? ^ These two essavs 
were originally inserted in the Berlin Monthly 
M^azinetor Novemberand December, 1784. 
— !lmndamental Principles of the Metaphy- 
sics of Morals, 8 vo. Biga, 1785 ( 2 lid edit. 
1792 ): — On the Volcanoes in the Moon, ibid, 
for March, 1785:— 'On the Injustice of print- 
ing spurious Editions of Books, ibid, for 
May, 1785;— Definition of the Idea con- 
nect^ with the Expression, A^ Race of 
Men;’* Berlin Monthly Magazine for No- 
vember, 1785s— On the probable Origin of 
Human History, ibid, for Jan. 1786: — What 
is understood by the Expression, to become 
himiliar with the Origin of our Thoughts? 
ibid, for October, 1786. — Metaphysical Prin- 
ciples of Natural Philosophy, «vo. Riga, 
1786; (2nd edit. 1787. pp. 185 i);— Some 
Remarks on Mr. Jacob’s J'^xamiiialion of a 
Work written by M. Mendelssohn, and en- 
titled “ Morning Hours,” published in 1786, 
and reprinted in Kanrs Miscellaneous Works, 
vol. III. pp. 89 to 98: — Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of the Crilique of Taslc, 8 vo. Riga, 
1787 : — A ’freallse concerning the use of 
Theological Principles in Philosophy ; pub- 
lished III the German Mercury for Jaiiuaiy 
and February, 1788. — Crilique of Practical 
Reason, 8 vo. HigJ, 1788. 2 iid edit. 1792): 
— Oil the Failuic of ail Philosophical At- 
tompls made by Leibnitz, in his work en- 
titled Theodicca; Berlin Monthly Magazine 
for hcplember, 1791; — On the Radical Evil 
in Human Nature; ibid, for April, 1792: — 
On the conMion-place Assertion, that a 
Thing may be true in Theoiy, but is not 
applicable to Practice; ibid, for September, 

1 7 93. — Religte'^ considered wi Ui in the Limits 
ol mere Reason; Konigsberg, 1793 ( 2 nd 
edit, enlarged, p.p. 340, 1794) — Some Ob- 
nervations respecting the Infiueiice of the 
Moon on the Weather; Berlin, Monthly 
Magazine for May, 1794.— The following 
treatises having partly appeared in different 
periodical collections, and partly in distinct 
publications, we shall merely translate their 
titles; — On the End or Tcrminatjon of all 
Things; 1795:— Epistle to Somisicfing, le- 
specting the Organ of the Soul ; 1796 — On 
tne Peculiarity of the haughty Tone lately 
raised in PhiiOiophical Discussions; 1796: 
— Propoiate Dat deciding a Mathematical 
Disphte which had arisen from Misunder 
standing f 1796 t-^Annunciation of the 
proachiiig inclusion of a Treaty for per- 
petual Feeee in Philosophy; 
suppeefift Right of speaking froih 

phiudtlhropic Motives ; 1797 p^DeclAratieia 
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on Hr4 l^telhieiii*8 literary Challenge di^ 
reeled to Kaot $ on ihc i ith of May* 1197 i— * 
On the Art of Book-making $ in two Letters 
addressed to M. Frederic Nicolai* the Au* 
thor and Publisher: I797t-*-Oa the Power 
of ^e Mind to overcome morbid SensatioM 
by mere Hesoluiion i in Reply to the Aiiltc 
Counsellor and Professor Hufelandi 1797: 
— Answer to the reiterated Question, Whe-^ 
ther the Human Race is in a progressive 
State of Improvement? 1798. — Contest be- 
tween the Faculties $ namely, 1, between the 
Theological and Philosophical Faculties | 2. 
between the Juridical and Philosophical Fa- 
culties r and 3, between the Medical and 
Philosophical Faculties $ 1798, 

Beside these smaller tracts, Professor Kant 
has published various other performances, 
which arc not contained in the collection of 
his miscellaneous works above quoted i and 
have been separately printed. Of this class 
are, his Project for a perpetual Peace; a 
Philosophical Attempt ; 8vo. pp. 104; Ko- 
nigsberg, 1795; and which niiji also been 
translated into French and English : — Meta- 
physical Elements of Jurisprudence; 8vo. 
pp. 299; Konigsberg* 1707: — Metaphysical 
Elements of Ethics, or Doctrinal Virtue 
{TugerUehere) i 8vo. Koiiigsberg, 1797 
Declaration upon Mr. Schletlwine's Chal- 
lenge in a Letter from Grelfswaide: — On the 
Power of the Mind in subduing the Sensa- 
tions of Pain: — 111 1798, On Book-making, 
in two Letters to Mr. Ficdcrick Nicolai: — 
Question renewed, Whether thp Human 
Race is in a continued State of Improve- 
ment?— -IBxplanatory Observations on the 
Civil Law for the Possessors of the first Edi- 
tion:— The Dispute of the Faculties : — A 
Pragmatical View of Anthropology. In this 
latter work he takes an almost formal leave 
of the public as an author, consigning his 
papers over to Uic revision of others. After 
which he gave up all his official situations, 
and in consequence of his infirmities retired 
into perfect solitude. He had now been a 
writer sixty years; and had written upwards 
of sixty ditterent works, iojcluding those 
which were afterwards collected from his 
papers. These were in 1801 ; Logic, or a 
Guide to Lecturing :~1802, Physical Geo- 
graphy 1803, On giving Instruction:— 
'1804, Upon the Prize Question of the Royal 
Acad^y at Berlin, What is the actual Pro- 
* uress made in Metaphysical Sciences since 
Leibnitz and Wolf? 

The most prominent feature in KanPs in- 
tellectuai character, was the accuracy with 
which he analysed th^ most complex ideas. 
Nothing escaped Iheiscrutiny ot his Intel* 
l^tnal eye# WhalfPVhr is perceivable to 
ethers In tto tnwiiBnd physical world, be- 
came mbnilsM lo Mjfb* He ^ischyered there- 
for m ensjF^ InentogrjiitUfs of other 
wwldnieed, 

able predsipii^^ Ahbir errors to the true 

mnnst alNitiW 


kaH 

ciples, ami digesting single and indltkhisef 
sentiments into a systematic order. Hefetn 
consisted the originality his mind; As to 
his manner of explaining his own ideks, it 
was commonly penantic, and stffected ; oReh 
indeed were his sentiments cont^eyed in such 
a strange jargon, Uiat his readers had at 
once to learn a new language and a new 
metaphysics. 

KANTIAN PiHLosopHY, Kantism, or CBltiesi. 
PHif,oRoriiv, is Uic name of a system of meta- 
physical science, invented by Immanuel Kant ; 
a system which was long generally admired on 
the continent of hurope, though it now sways a 
very doubtful seepire, oven in Germany. 

Besides employing a vast number of words of 
hfs own invention, dern ed from the Greek Jan- 
guage, Kant u^es exprebsions, which have long 
been ffiiniliar to metaphysicians, in a sense dif- 
ferent from that in which they arc generally re- 
ceived: and hence a large portion of time is 
requisite to enable the most sagacious mind to 
ascertain with precision the impiirt of his phra- 
seology. 

1. The difficulty of comprehending this phi- 
losophy has contributed, we believe, more than 
any thing clsf*, to bring it into vogue, and to 
raise the fame of its autlior. Men are ashamed, 
aftqr so laborious and fatiguing a study, to ac- 
knoa'ledge that all their labour has been thrown 
oway; and vanity prompts almost every man to 
raise the importance of that branch of science 
which IS understood but by a few, and in which 
he is conscious that his own attainments have 
been great. “ We acknowledge, however, that 
111 the system of Kant there is displayed much 
genius, coinbinattoii, and systematic arrange- 
ment; butthib only allorils one of the many rea- 
sons wliieh it piesents, for our gegretting that 
the author has not directed liis mind to more 
useful researches, and that he has wasted the 
strength of his genius in rendering uncertain the 
most comfortable truths, and in giving the ap- 
{)earaneq||>f novelty to opinions for the most part 
taught long before his day.’’ 

2. The following analysis wilt sufficiently en- 
able any one, at all conversant with metaphy- 
sical science, to form a judgment of this celc- 
brated system ; and our correspondent, on wtiose 
word the reader may rely, assures us, that, in 
detailing the principles of Kant, he has taken 
special care to exhibit them with the utmost pos- 
sible exactness, having several times preferred 
tlie obscurity of the author’s reasonings and lan- 
guage, to the danger of a false, though more per- 
spicuous, interpretation. 

3. ** Kant divides all our knowledge into fliat 
which is apriorij and that which is ap^Heriiri, 
Knowledge a prmi is conferred upon US by star 
nature. Knowledge n postmori is dqrfvcid fkbm 
our sensations, or from experience ; It is hf 
our author denominated empyrie. One vrbnld nt 
firsthe induced, by this account of ffie loHfin bf 
human knowledge, to believe that 

to revive the system of Innate ideas j W 
v&f. quickly discover that snch 4s n^ W *2^4^ 
tem* He considers ell onr knowledge es e(> 
quhred. Hp maintains, that expetlenlPd is 
oeeasibnsd cause or prodimtrlce or all osf tnow- 
Ibdges ntid that edthont it we could sibt' haye k 
•iiigle idea. Our ites m 
iOrMuced with experMeS^ ^und^eould m 
w^tlioi«tlS| bub Oiey 











^ «r d(t jut pi9i^ fronlit. tliey «Ki»t in Uie 
Ii||n 4 { they .weih* fornw wiM* They 
are dii»tingaiihf;d Ibm other idea# by t^o«nark%, 
which are easily atsoerneil,} r, th«y appear 
univcrsal^nd necessary 3 it , ir olh^er words, they 
admit of no exception, aitd their converse is im- 
possible. Ideas \\b*ch we derive from experi- 
ence have no such characters. We can suppose, 
that we have seen, or felt, or heard Once,' we 
may see, or feel, ot hear again ; but we do not 
perceive any impossibility in its otherwise. 
toit mstauce, a iiuusc is on firt in my view: 1 
am, Certain of thu but it uifoids me no ge- 
neral or nccossaiy knowledge. It is altogctlior a 
jpo$teri(iri; the niatciuls arc furnished by Uie 14- 
dii'idual impression wlncli I have received; and 
Uiat impression might have been M-ry diHcruit 
“ But if i take twice two email balN, and 
Icarh to call twice two four, 1 .^ball be iininedi- 
ately convinced, that any two bodies wliatfvei, 
when added to any two ^ other bodies, will coii- 
•tatitly make the sum of “bodies four. Expeii- 
enoe has indeed afforded me the opjioitunity of 
acquiring tins knowledge ; but it has not given it 
to me, for how could expcruMice prove to me that 
this truth shall never vary ? Experience must 
always bo limited; and therefore cannot tea<h 
111 tliat winch is necessary and universal. It is 
not expeneuce which discovers to us, that we 
shall always have the suifacc of the whole p^'ra- 
mid by multiplying its base by the third part of 
its"licight ; or that two parallel lines, extended m 
iiijinitumy shall never meet. 

All the truths of pure mathematics are, in 
the language of Kant, a prion. Thus, that a 
straight line la the shortest of all possible lines 
between two fixed points, that the tliree angles 
of a triangle aic always equal to two right an- 
gles; that we have the same sum, whctlier we 
add 3 to 7 01 7 to 5 ; and tli«at wo have tJie same 
icmamder when we subtract ‘) Iroin 10 as wlicn 
we subtract 10 fioin l.'i — are so many proposi- 
tions, which are true aprioi L 

4 . “ Pure knowledge a prwri, is that which 
is absolutely withuut^^iy mixture of cx|f rieiice 
Two and two men make foui men, is a 4 uUi, of 
which the knowledge is a priori , but it is not 
pure knowledge, because the truth is particular. 
The ideas of substance, and of cause and effect, 
arc aprtortf and when they aie separated fioiu 
the objects to which they refer (we suppose from 
this or that particular object), they form, in 
the language of Kant, void idea*!. It is our 
knowledge a priori, i. e. that knowledge which 
precedes experience as to itsoiigiii, which len- 
ders experience possible. Our faculty of know- 
ledge has an effect on our ideas of sensation 
analogous to that of a ve<«se1, which gives its 
own form to the liquor with which it is filled. 
Thus, in all our knowledge aptalcnoTi, there is 
something a prtori derived fiorn our faculty of 
knowledge* All the operations of our minds; 
all the impressions which our external and inter- 
nal senses receive and retain, are brought into 
effect by the conditions, the forms, which exist 
in us by tine pine ideas apriorif which alone 
render ^ our other knowledge certain. 

5. aiid space at;e the two essential 

forms of the mind; the for impressions 

received by the internal sense ; the second for 
those received by * our external senses. Time iS 
sile%S|sury in all the immediate (perhaps intuitive) 
p^B^jpqns of objects ; and space in dll exter* 


6. h nothing real but ad 

of our Seu^tionS. If extension were known td 
uSvOnly bV experience, it would then bo pfissible^ ^ 
to conceive lint there might be sensible objects 
without spn^# 

7 . “ It is by means of the form space that we 
arc enabled, a prion, to attribute to external 
objects iiDpenetrabiJit}', divisibility, mobility, 
fitc. ; and It is by means of tJie form time that 
we attribute to any thing lUiratioii, successioB» 
simultaneity, pt rinancni’e, &c* 

8 . “Arithmetic is dcriNod from the foim pf 
our mteriidl sense, and geomotiy from that of 
our extenul. 

9 . “ Oi.r imdcrstaiuliug oulloftii the ideas re- 
ceived by the iiupn.SNii>i)S made on our organs of 
sense, routers on tbesL' ideas unit} by apaiticu- 
lai foice (we suppose eneigy) a prion; and 
thereby foinis the repiesentaiiou ot eaih object. 
Thus, a man is successively struck w ith tin* im- 
pressions of all the parts which ioim a particular 
gardca.|^ His understanding unites these impres- 
sions, or the ideas lesulting fioxn thorn; and m 
the unity pi oduced by thit unity mg act, it ac- 
quires the idea of the ganhn. If the objcjcti. 
wliicli piocluce ihc impressions afford also the 
matter of the ideas, then the ide.ls are einpyne; 
but if the objf‘el 3 only iinfpld the foims of the 
thought, the ideas art; a prion. I'lie cot of the 
understanding which unites the perceptions of 
the various parts of an objet t into the percep- 
tion of one whole, is the same w ith that whic li 
unites the attribute with its sulijcct 

10 . “ Judgments aic dn ided into two speeic s ; 
analytic and synthetic. An analytic judgment 
is that in which the attribute is the mere dc\r- 
lopment of the subject, an<l is found by the 
simple anal} si«i of the priception ; as bodies aie 
extended ; a triangle has thiee sides. 

11 . “A synthetical judgment is that where 
the attribute is connected With the subject by a 
cause (or basis) taken from the faculty of kiiow'- 
Icdge, whi( h reiuh'rs this connection iiecessaiy : 
as, a body is heavy ; wood is combustible ; the 
tliiee angles of a tn.inglc aie equal to two light 
angles. These are synthesis a prion and u jfw«- 
tcriori; and tlie former being foniicd by expe- 
rience, wc have the sure means of avoiding 
deception. 

“ It IS a problem, however, of the utmost 
importance, to discover huwsyntlietic judgments 
a jirtori are possible. How comes it, for exam- 
ple, that* we can afoim that all the radii of u 
circle are equal, and that two parallel hues will 
never meet^ It is by studying the forms of 
our mind that we discover the possibility of 
making tiiese aiiirinations. In all objects tliere 
are things which must necessarily be thought 
(be supplied by thought) ; as, for example, tiiat 
there is a substance, an accident, a cause, and 
certain effects. 

12 . ** The forms of the understanding are, 
quantity, quality, relation, moclalit>. 

“ Quantity, Kant distinguishes into geucial, 
particular, and individual; quality, into aflir- 
mation, negation, infinite; relation, mto cate- 
goric, bypotlietio, and disjun-tive; and modd% 
lity, into proljikmmtic, certain, and necessary. 

He adds also to these propeilics of the four 
principal forma of the understanding, a table of 
categories, or fundamental ideas a priorL 

13. “ Quantity, gives unity, plurality, tota- 
Quality, gives leality, negation^ limita- 
tion. Ecriitlan, gives iali«rencc,sub8tattt^,caus^ 
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Jcpeiidence, community, reciprocity. Moda^ty» 
frives poBsibiJity, iriijioHsibility, e^vutencc, no- 
thing, neceasity, accident, 'rhese categories 
can only be applied to experience. When, in 
the consideration of an object, we abstract all 
that regards sensation, there remain only the 
pure ideas of tlic understanding, or the catego- 
ries, by which a thing is conceived as a thing, 

“ Pure reason is the faculty of tracing our 
knowledge a priori, to subject it to principles, 
to trace it from its necessary conditions, till it 
be entirely without condition, and in complete 
unity. Tills pure reason has certain fundainen- 
tdl rules, after which the necessary connection 
of our ideas is taken for the dctenninatioii of 
the objects in themselves ; an illusion wlui h we 
cannot avoid, even when we arc acquainted 
with it. We can conclude from what we know 
to what we do not know ; aud we give an objec- 
tive reality to these conclusions from an appear- 
ance which leads us on. 

14. ** The writings of Kant are multifarious; 
hut it is in his work entitled the ** Critique of 
Pure Reason,’^ that he has chiefly expounded 
his system. Thib work is a treatise on a pre- 
tended soiciue, ui which Karit^s scholan con- 
sider him as the founder, and which has for its 
objects the natural forces, liie Liuiits ot our rea- 
son, as the source oi our pure knowledge a pri- 
ori, the principles of all truth, Kant does not 
propose to give even an exposition ot these 
branches of knowledge, but inendy to cxatiimc 
their origin; nut to evtend them, but to preicnt 
the bad n&c of tliem, and to guard us against 
error. He denominates tliis science traitscen- 
dental criticism ; because he calls all knowledge, 
of which the object is not furnished by the senses, 
and which concerns the kind And oii^in of our 
ideas, trausccndciitai knowledge*. The ‘‘Ciili- 
cism of Pure Reason,’’ whu h gives only tlie fuii- 
JamentaJ ideas and maxims a ptiun, without 
axplainiiig the ideas which are deni cd from them, 
can lead (says Kant) to a complete system of 
pure knowledge, winch ought to be denominated 
tianscenderital philosophy, of which it (tlic Cri- 
ticism, &c.) presents the architcctunic plan, 
i. e, the plan regular aud well disposed. 

“ The work entitled ** The Critique of Pure 
Reason,’* is divided into several parts oi :»eetiouik, 
under the ridiculous titles of jEstlicUc transcen- 
dental, of transcendental I of the puic ideas 
of Uie undoi standing; of the tianscciidcntal judg- 
ment ; of the paralogism of pure reason , of the 
ideal transcendental; of tlie ciiticisiu of apecu- 
lative theologies, wf the discipline of purr lea- 
son, ikjc. 

15. “ But to proceed with our abstract of the 
system. We know objects only by the inauner 
in which they afTcct us; and ns t'ue impiessions 
which they make upon us are only ceitain .ip- 
paritioos or phenomena, it is impossible for ns 
to know what an object is m itself. In conse- 
quence of this assertion, some have supposed 
that Kant is an idealist, like Berkeley and so 
many others, who have thought that seiuations 
are only appearaueas, and that there is no truth 
but in our reason; but such is not the opinion 
of Kant. According to him, our understanding, 
when It consider! wparitions or phenomena, 
acknowledges the OmiReiice of the objects in 
themselves, inakmuch as they serve for tie bases 
of those apparitioii!; tihough we know nothing of 
ihnir ideality, and though wa can have no €crtt« 
Mo but m eaperienee*^ 


When we apply the forms tttidef^ 

standing, such as unity, totality, subsitance, 
casuality, existence, to certain ideas which have 
no object m space and time, we make a falla- 
cious and arbitrary application. All these forms 
can bear only on sensible objects, and not on 
the world of things in itself, of which we can 
tliink, but which we can never know. Beyond 
things sensible we can only have opinions or a 
belief of our reason. 

16. Tiie motives to consider a proposition as 
true, are either objective, i. e. taken from an 
external object, so that each man shall be 
obliged to acknowledge them ; and then there is 
a truth evident ahd susceptible of demonstration, 
and It may be said that we arc convinced ; or 
tlie motives are subjective, t. e. they exist only 
in the mind of him who judges, and be is per- 
suaded. 

Truth, then, consists in^ the agreement of 
our notions with the objects, in such a manner as 
that ail men are obliged to form the same judg- 
ment; belief consists in holding a thing for true 
in a subjective manner, in consrquence oi a per- 
suasion which is entirely personal, and has not 
its basis in an object submitted to experience. 

17. **' There is a belief of doctrine, of winch 
Kant gives, a** an example, this assertion ? — 
• there arc inhabitants in the planets.’ Wc must 
acknowledge, (he adds) tliat the ordinary mode 
of teaching tlie existence of God belongs to the 
belief of doctrine, and that it is the same witli 
the immortality of the soul. The belief of doc- 
trine (he continues) has in itself something stag- 
gering ; but it is not the same with moral belief, 
iu moral belief there is something necessary; it 
is (says he), that I should obey the law of mora- 
lity in all its parts. 'Ihe end is strongly csti- 
blished; and f can perceive only one condition, 
by means of which this end may ^ in accord 
with all the other ends, i. e. that there is a Cod, 
1 am certain that no man knows any other con- 
dition which can conduct to the same *6f 
end under the moral law ; which law is a law of 
my reafpipn. I will consequently belieic ceiv- 
taiuly the existence of God, and a future life ; 
because this persuasion renders immoveable my 
moral principles — principles which I cannot re- 
ject without rendering mjsc!f contemptihlc iti 
my own c>yes. 1 wisli for happiness, hut 1 do 
not wish for it without morality ; and as it de- 
pends on natun*, 1 cannot wish it with tliis con- 
dition, except by believing that nature depends 
on a Being who causes this connection between 
morality and happiness. This supposition is 
founded on the want (or necessity) of my reason, 
and not on my duty. 

18. We have, however, no certainty (says 
Kant) in our knowledge of God, because cer- 
tainty cannot exist except when-^it is founded on 
an object of experience. The philosopher ac*- 
knowledges, that pure reason is too week to prov« 
the existence of a being beyond the reach of our 
senses. 'I'hc necessity of believing in God it 
therefore only subjective, although necessary and 
general for all thoRc beings who confotm’to their 
duty. This is not knowledge, but only a belief 
of reason, which eupplas the place of a know- 
ledge which lb impossible. 

** ITie proofs of natural theology (»»y* our 
philosopher) taken from the order and tieauty 
of the univeise, &c. are proo& only m apjiear- 
ince. They resolve themselves into a bias of 
oiqr reason to suppose an inflmte intelltgence at 
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tiM! tuthor of all that is possible ; but from this 
bias It does not follow that there reaU^ is such 
an author. To sajr, tliat whatever exisU must 
have a cause, is indeed a nsf xim « jvrierif but it 
is a maxim applicable onlf to eiE|ierieace* for 
one knows not how to subject to the laws of our 
perceptions that which is absolutely independent 
of them. It IS as if we were to say, that whaU 
ever exists in experience must have an experU 
ence « but the world, taken as a whole, is with- 
out experience as well as its cause. It is much 
better to draw the proof of the existence of God 
from moiahty, than to weaken it by such rea-* 
soning. This proof is relative. It is impossible 
to know that Ood exists ; but we can compre-^ 
bend how it is possible to act morally on the 
supposition of existence (although incom- 
prehensible) of an intelligent Creator— an ex- 
istence which practical reason fon*rs theoretical 
reason to adopt. This proof not only persuades, 
but even acts on the conwietion, in pro|>ortion 
as the motives of our actions are conformable to 
the law of morality. 

Religion ought to be the means of virtue 
and nut its object. Man has not in himself the 
idea of religion as he has that of virtue. The 
latter has lU principle iu the mind ; it exists in 
itself, and not as the means of happiness ; and 
H may be taught without the idea of a God» for 
the pure law of morality is a pnon. 

lie who does good by inclination does 
not act morally. The converse of the pnncitde 
of morality is to make personal happiness the 
basis of the will. There are compassionate minds 
which feel an internal pleasure in communi- 
cating joy around them, and who thus ei^oy 
the satisfaction of otliers; but their actions, 
however just, however good, haie no moral 
merit, and may be compared to other inclina- 
tions; to that of honour (for example), which, 
wUiUl it meets with that which is just and useful, 
is worthy of praise and encouragement, but not 
of any high degree of esteem. According to 
Kant, wc ought not even to do good, cithei for 
tile pleasure we feel in doing it, or in order to be 
happy, or to render others happy ; for any one 
of these additions (perhaps motives) would be 
cmpyric, and mime the purity of our morals. 
A reasonable being ought to desire to be ex- 
empted from all inclinations, and never to do 
his duty but for his duty’s sake. 

We ought to act after the maxims derived 
a prion from the faculty of knowledge, which 
carry with them the idea of necessity, and are 
independent of all experience ; after the maxims 
which, it is to be wished, could be erected into 
general laws for all beings endowed wiUi rea- 
•on.’’ 

20. If this be a correct view of the object, and 
the results of the critical philosophy, we confess 
ouiselves unable to discover any motive which 
should induce our countrymen, in tiieir re- 
searches after truth, to prefer the dark lantern 
of Kant to the luminous torch of Bacon. The 
metaphysical reader will perceive, that, in this 
abstract, there is little which is new except the 
phraseology ; and that what is new is either unin- 
telligible 01 untenable. 

21. The distinction between 'knowledge apH- 
ert, and knowledge aposfertore, is as old as spe- 
culation itself; and the mode in which Kant, 
illustrates that distinction differs isot ffrom the 
illustraiums of Aristotle on thesan^ subject. The 
Btagyrite ^Iked of general fhnns, or fon^ 


causes, in the mind, as well as the professor at 
Konigsbesg; and he or his disciples (for we 
quote firommemory) compared them to the form 
of the atitue in the^ough block of marble. As 
that form is brought into the view of the specta- 
tor by the chissel of the statuary, so, said the 
peripatetics, are the general forms m the mind 
brought into the view of consciousness by sensa- 
tion and experience. 

Such was the doctrine of Aristotle and his dis- 
ciples,^ and such seems to be the doctrine of Kant 
and his followers ; but it is either a false doc- 
trine, or, if it be true, a doctrine foolishly ex- 
pressed. A block of marble is capable of being 
out into any form that the statuaiy pleases; 
into the form of a man, a horse, an ox, an ass, 
a fish, or a serpent. Not one of th^'se forms, 
therefore, can be inherent in it, or essential to 
it, in opposition to the rest; and a general form, 
including all the animals under it, is incon- 
ceiveable and impossible. In like manner, the 
human mind is capable of Caving the ideas of a 
circle, a triangle, a square, of black, white, red, 
of so^r, Bwi^ct, bitter, of the odour of a rose, 
and the stench of a dunghill, of proportion, of 
musical sounds, and of a thousand other thing#. 
None of these ideas, therefore, can be essential 
to the mind m opposition to the rest ; and every 
man, who is not an absolute stranger to the 
operations oi his own intellect, knows well that 
he cannot think of a thdusand things at once ; 
or, to use the language of philosophers, have in 
jus mind a general idea, comprehending under 
it a thousand things so discordant aa colours and 
sounds, figures, and smells. If, therefore, Kant 
means to affirm, with Plato, that, previous to 
all experience, tiiere are actually in the mind 
gcneml forms, or general ideas, to which sensa- 
tion, or experience, gives an opportunity of 
coming into view, he affirms what all men of 
reflection know to be false. If he means only to 
affirm, what seems to have been the meaning of 
Aiistotle, that particular sensations give occa- 
sion to the intellect to form general ideas, he 
ex|)resses himself indeed very stiangely ; but hi# 
doctrine on tliis subject differs not essentially 
from that of Locke and Reid, and many other 
eminent metaphysiciani of modern times, 

92, But when Kant says that his ideas a pri- 
on are universal, and necessary, and that their 
converse js impossible, he seems by the word 
idea to m§an what more accurate writem express 
by the term proposition. There are indeed two 
kinds of propositions, of which both may be 
true, though the one kind expresses necessary 
and universal truths, end the other such truths 
as are contingent and particular. Propositions 
directly contrary to those which express particu- 
lar and contingent truths may be easily con- 
ceived ; whilst such as are contrary to necessary 
and universal truths are mconceiVable and im- 
possible ; but we doubt whether #oy idea, in the 
proper sense of the word, has a contrary, or, as 
he expresses it, e converse. Nothing is not con- 
trary to substance, nor black contrary to white, 
nor sour contrary to sweet, nor au Inch contrary 
to (tn ell. Kolldng is the negation of substance, 
and black the negation of white ; soui is difficrent 
from sweet, andm inch is less than an elj but 
between these different ideas we perceive no 
contradictioft. 

That Kant uses the term idea itistead ^ pro- 
position^ or some word of similar impost, is far- s 
ther evid^at from hii instances of thalmnse on 

Hh2 
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fire, and manner in vthich we learft 'lhat^ 
any two boaba added to any two other 
will constantTy make the ^um of four bodicB. If 
It be hia will to uho the terms a frutfi and a 
|i 08 terton in the sense in which other metaphy- 
sicians use the trims necessaiy atul Contingent, 
can make no other ob|e,.tiun to Ins distinc- 
tion between thcsi* two propositions, buttliat it 
is expnsstd in icry impKjper i:mg:uage. Thi‘ 
house might ccilamly be on lire or not on fire; 
but twice two bodies must always make the sum 
ot four bodies, and cannot possibly make any 
otlursum. 

The truth of this last proposition (he s.i^s) we 
cannot have learned from expiaieu'e, l»ec aus( 
experience, being always limited, cannot possi- 
bly teach us wdiat is iieetssary and nuueisal. 
But this IS egiegums tiiiliug. 'I’lie expciieme 
cinphiyed here is not limited A child lUKjuesti- 
onably learns the impuit ol the t(*rms of imim ra- 
tion, as he learns the import of .ill othei terms, 
by experienee. By putting two little halls to 
two little balls, he learns to call the sum four 
balls. Alter two or thiec hs-4ous of this kind, 
with different bodies, his ov.n leflcction suggests 
to him, that the stun four has no depentlence 
upon the shape or consistence of the bodies, but 
merely upon the individuahtv of each or their 
numerical clitiercnce ; and individuality, or im- 
m'erical difference, is as complebdy exemplified 
in two bodies of any kind as in two thousand. 

2d. All the tiuths of piiie inathr unties (says 
Kant) are aprwn. if he means that they are 
all necessary, and that the (‘oiiti ary of anyone 
of them IS inconccivahlt*, he affirms nothing but 
what IS true, and 1ms been known to all rnatlie- 
niatr'iaiis these two thousand ve.ii'. But, it he 
means that they are innate truths, not <ljs( oveu'd 
by induct'oii oi ideal mcasiucmcnt, rusiiitMn- 
ing lb demonstrably false (Nee Indi cuox.) — 
When he •^ays, that Jt is not experience which 
discovers to us that wc sfiall always ha\e the 
surface of the pyramid, by innltiplying its b.ase 
by the thud part of his height, he is tight, if 
by experience he means the actual measurement 
of all possible pyraDTiids; but surely he cannot 
mean that the truth oi this incasurc'inent is in- 
nate 111 the mind, for it ui iii fact not a true but 
41 false measurement. The base of a pyramid 
multiplied by the tliird part of its height, gives, 
not the surface, but the solid cuutciit of the 
pyramid; and he who understands the propo- 
sition on which this truth is immediately built, 
knows perfectly that Euclid proved it by a senes 
of ideal ineabcifMucntb of those particulars in 
which all pyiamius neecssaniy agiec. 

Kant seems often to confound scns.xtion with 


experience; and if by experience he means sen- 
sation, when he says that puie knowledge, a 
priori, is that which is ahsolutely witliout any 
mixture of experience, he talks nonsense j for 
the most spiritual notions which men can form 
ore derived from the operations of the mind on 
ideas of sensation. To the rest of tile pasagraph, 
respecting pure knowledge, wc have hardly any 
objection tofiiftke. Locke, the great enemy of 
innate idehi* before Kant was bom, 

that our depots upon onr organi- 

xation knd m nhr minds, as much 

as ^ ah extra f 

that if our or!g«l|l# of sOJMc vere different from 
what they nrc, m «»«ar might he hit- 

. V«, and that Df wraiwdod aweet; and that it 
mu memoryt modify and 


arrange our idcaa, all progress in kfiovded'gd' 
would be impossible, 

24. When our autlior talks of time and space, 
an the two essential forms, of the mind, we are 
not sure that we understand him. A cons<*ious 
intelligence may be conceived whi h has no 
idea*, cithci of space or of iimej and he who ran 
afiirin, that if evlciision wcie kn imti to us only 
by experience, it would be possible to com cive 
sensible objects without space, h.is never attend- 
ed to the force of what philosophers call the 
associuiion of uhas in the iTiiml. But what is 
here meant by ‘cnsihle objects? Are they ob- 
jects of toucli, ta->te, or smell ? Objects of 
touch ( aiinot indeed he com cived without space j 
but what eKtent of space is suggested by the 
taste of sugar oi the odiuir of a rose? 

Wlien Kant talk-, of the form spaec enabling 
us to attnhute to external objects iniperietia- 
liihtv. mobiJit}, iSce. he talks at random; and 
anolhcr man may, with as much propriety, and 
perhaps more iritlh, iiflirm the eoincise of his 
propositions, and haj", that it is the inipeuetra- 
bility and mobility, &c. of extern d objc< ts tli.it 
enable us to form the idea d sj>a' e, .nid the 
succession of some objects, comji.iied with the 
permanence of others, that enables us to form 
tlie notion or mode called time 

So. f)n the tw'o oi thiee next paragraphs, it ib 
not worth while to detain tiie readi r with many 
remaiks. 1'liey abound with the ^alne uncouth 
a»ul obscure jilvraseology, and the same idle dis- 
tinctions between ideas a jtrtoii and a postn'wri. 
In No. ll, he affirms, that the three following 
propositions (a body is heavy, wood is combus- 
tible, and the three anghs of a tiiangle are 
cc|ual to tw'o light angles) aie all nectssary 
ludgments. In oms sense this affirmation is 
tiue, and in anothei it is false. We cannot. 
Without spe.ikirig iiiiintclligihly, gjve the name 
bodj'^ to any substance which is iiof heavy ; and 
we are not acquainted with any kind of wood 
which is not combustible, but surely it is not 
im])ossib!e to conceive a substance extended and 
divisible, and yi t not heavy, to which the name 
body might be given without absurdity, or to 
conceive wood as incombustible as the mineral 
called asbestos lliat the three angles, how- 
ever, of a plane triangle can be either more or 
Ics than equal to two light angles, is obviously 
]iii]>ossible, and must be perceived to be so by 
every intelhgoncc from the Supreme down to 
tlic human. The three propositions, therefore, 
are not of tlic same kind, and should not have 
been classed under tbe same genus of necessary 
synthetic judgments. 

In the critique of pure reason, Kant seems to 
teach that all dcmonstrativ e science must proceed 
from general principles to particular truths. 
Hence his forms of the understanding, apd htB 
categories, which, according to one oS his pu- 
pils, (Dr. Wilhch,) ** lie in our undprstuding 
as pure notions a jtriorif or tlie foundation of all 
OUT knowledge. Tliey arc necessary forms, ra- 
dical notions, of which all our knowledge must 
be compounded.*’ But this is directly nonary 
to the progress of the human mind, a& 

we have shewn in, the article ImductioKjc wr^y 
referred to, proceeds, in the acquiaitiott every 
kind of knowledge, ifirom particular ttutht to 
general principles, this transcendetltdl tfHito- 
sopby of Kant’s, theiefore, inveita the order of 
notore, and^ie as litUe calculated to promoto 
^ pfogrest ef seieooe &» the eylloguitic f yitom 
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Aristotle, was likewise btiUt on <^ego. 
\ ricK or geiiurai forms. His transcendent^' es- 
thetic, wh.ch, according I9 Dr. Willich, is the 
knowledi^e a priori of the 'rules of sensation, 
seems to be a contradictory mcpressinn, as it im- 
plies that a man may know the laws of sensation, 
without paying the smallest attention to the Or- 
gans of sensf. 

I’hat wc know objerts only by the manner in 
which they aikft us, find not "as they arc in 
themselves, is a tmth aumitlcd, we believe, by 
all plnlosojihirs, anti cerlamlv by Locke and 
Rcid j but when IvaiiL says lliat w'c know' nothing 
of the reality of the objects which atfect our 
senses, he seems to be singularly paradoxical. 
Berk* ley himself, the must ingenioub idealist 
that ever wrote, Cf>nten(ls streiniousiy for the 
existence of a cause of our sensations d.stinct 
our own minds, and because he Uiiiiks 
/ i matter a cause in adequate to this effect, he 
i.<i,nc!udcs, that eieiv sensatTon of which we are 
conscious IS a proof of the immediate agency of 
the Ihitv. Ilut Kant malvCs the existence of 
God and oi maiter equally jiriblcmatical. In- 
'deed he sac*. e\prcssl\, that beyond things sen- 
sible can only ha\c opinions or belief, but 
thill ;s sensible, ns c‘verv one knows, arc* nothing 
mOiC than tlie qu ihties of objects. 

Our ]iIu!osoj>h< r’s proof of a God is nothing 
more than h'S per-uasu)!! that happiness is con- 
nectpd'with virtue hv a Jjcing upon whom na- 
ture <le‘]){‘uds, and he say ^ expressly, that tins 
proof carries conviction to the mind in propor- 
tion as the moiives of a man's actions aic con- 
formable to th'^ law of morality. 'iLis being the 
case, the reader cannot be much sui prised, when 
he IS informed that several of KantN discijdes on 
the I'ontincnt have aiowcd them iclics Atheists 
or Spuio/ists. 

Ainonir his categories, or fundamental ideas, 
which arc necessarily torined in the niinil, he 
expressly reckons cause and clfeet: but in va- 
rious aiticles of this work, it has been pioved 
beyond the possibility of I’ontradiction, that no 
sensible object is tlic true metaphysical cause of 
any one event in nature j and indeed Kant him- 
self is at iiiuoli pains to shew that liis categoiics 
or idp.is n prion are not ideas of sensation. There 
must, tlitrofore, upon his own principles, be 
Causes which are not the objects of sense 01 ex- 
perience; and by tracing these causes backw'ard, 
if there be a succession of them, we must ariive 
at one sclf-cxistcnt cause, by adennnistration ns 
complete as that by which Kiiclid proves the 
equality of the thiec angles of a plane triangle 
to two right angles. We have no other evidence 
for the truth of geouietncal axioms thvui the 
laws of human thought, which compel us to per- 
ceive the impossibility of such propositions be- 
ing false. According to our philosopher, we 
have the very same evidence for the reality of 
causes and cfTects which are not the objects of 
sejise. '^Tbe consequence is obvious. {Sup, £n» 
Bnt) 

A very luminous and masterly account of the 
Kantian philosophy, with a triumphant refuta- 
tion of its principal sophisms, written, we be- 
lieve, by Sir James Mackii^tosh, the learned 
recorder of Bombay, are given in the second 
Iminber of the Edinburgh Review. We have 
deeply regretted that the dissertation to which 
we now advert, was extended to a greater length 
than was conunensurate with our narrow limits. 
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earth tisee la the manuiactiiri of oriental 
porcelaip china. ' A s|)cciineii of this earth 
brought from China, ami examined by 
Keaumur, who found it to he infusible by 
fire. He thought it was a talcy earth 5 but 
Mr. Macquer says, it is more probably of 
an argillaceous nature, from its forming a 
tenacious paste, with the other ingredient 
called peturise, which has no tenacity, A 
French chemi<>t, M. Bumaire, analized it, 
and found il was a compound earth consist- 
ing of clay, to which it owed its tenacity t 
of calcareous earth, which gave it a mealy 
appearance $ of sparkling crystals of mica 1 
and of .small gravel, or particles of quartz- 
crystals. He iound a similar earth upon a 
stratum of granite, and conjectures it may 
be a decomposed granite. 

KAOllTCHOlC. See CAoiiTciiour. 

KAPl, a term in the eastern countries 
for gate. As a/la kapiy the gate of Ciod. 

KAPOSWAll, alortof Lowei Hungary 
so called from the river Thapos, that wasliS s 
its walls. Lon. 18. LS. E. Lat.46. 31. N. ft 

K A U AITKS. See Cauaites. ^ 

KARAT. Sec Caract. 

KARF.K, or Garak, a small island in the 
Persian Gulf, where the Dutch have made a 
settlement; celebrated for its pearl fishery. 
Long. 67. 15. K. Ferro, l.at. 28. 45. N. 

KAREN DAB, a town of Persia, in the 
province of Chorasaii: seventy leagues N. 
Herat. 

KA REPOS, a town of Russia, in thego- 
vei iiiiient of Archangel : sixty miles N.E. 
Archangel. 

KARGALDZIN,, alake of Russian Tar- 
tary, sixty miles in circuiiifereuce ; 340 
miles S. Orenburg. 

KARLE, a Saxon word used in our law, 
sometimes simply for a man; and somc- 
tiiiies, with an addition, for a servant or 
clown. Thus the Saxons call a seaman bus- 
carle, and a domestic servant huscarlc. From 
hence comes the modern word churl, 

KARLSKUH, a handsome town of Ger- 
inaiiv, in Ihc ciicle of Suabia, and territory 
of the margrave of Baden Durlach, who 
has here a magnificent palace. The town 
is built on a regular plan, and the bouses 
are all as uniform as the streets. It is 12 
miles N. by E. of Baden. 

KARMATIAISS, a sect of Mohammedans, 
who once occasioned great disordeis in the 
empire of Uie Arabs. 

KA8AN, a large country of the Russian 
empire, Wing on both sides of the river ^ 
Volga; It was formerly an independent 
kingdom, i^Ul^ect to the Kalinuc 'I’artaris 
to whom the Great Dukes oi Moscow, with 
the other petty principalities oi Russia, 
were tributaffM^But Ivan V assilicviich 1; 
the founder of'&ie Russian greatness, to- 
ward the end of the 15lh century rescued 
his country from the lartar yoke* nnd in 
155S» &e second duke of the same iinm| 
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ronquered. KasftH, wkieh now forms the 
three Ruisian ^ovcrnmenU of Kteft, Sdmo 
birsky and Penza. 

Kasah, the capital ol the Rdfiian go* 
vernment of the same name, seated on the 
rivulet Casanka, where it falls into the 
Volga. It i»4l4 miles K. by N. of Moscow. 
£. Lon. 40. 35. N. Lat. 55. 8S. 

KASSOV, a populous kingdom in North 
Africa, of which the capital Kooniakary is 
placed by Major Renner in 14. 33. N. Lat. 
and 8.43. W, Lon^ The king who reigned 
when Mr. Park was in the country was ex- 
tremely kind to our traveller, though his 
son plundered him iinmercifully, like other 
rapacious chiefs of that savage country. 
From the top of a high hill, at some dis- 
tance from the capital, “ I had (says Mr. 
Park) a most enchanting prot-pecl of the 
country. The number of towns and viL 
lages, and the extensive cultivation around 
them, surpassed every thing I had jet seen 
in Africa. . A gross calculation rday be form- 
ed of the number of inhabitants in this de- 
lightful plain, by considering that the king 
of Kasson ran raise 4000 fighting men by the 
sound of his war drum.** 

At Teesee, a large unwalled town, where 
our author resided for some days, he had 
an opportunity of observing the customs of 
the inliabiiaiUs, who consisted partly of Pa- 
gans, and partly of Busbreens, L e. of ne- 
groes converted'to Mahomedanisra. Though 
these people possess both cattle and corn m 
abundance, rats, moles, squirrcls.^snakos, 
locusts, &c. are eaten without scruple by 
the highest and lowest. Another custom, 
still more extraordinary, is, that no woman 
is allowed to eat an egg. This prohibition, 
whether arising from 'ancient superstition, 
or from the craftiness of some old Buihrecn 
who loved eggs himself, is rigidly adhered 
to } and nothing will more affront a woman 
of Tecsce lhaii to offer her an egg. The 
custom IS the more singular, as the men eat 
c^gswithoui scruple m the presence of their 
wives, and Mr. Park never observed the 
same prohibition in any other of the Man- 
dingo countries. 

KASTKIL, orKiiSTRiL. See Falco. 

KATTKGATTK, a noted sea lying be- 
tween part of JutJand and the coast of Swe 
den, and towards the latter covered with a 
groat number of isles, it is almost closed 
tt the extremity by the low Danish islands 
of Sealand and Funen, which had in old 
times been (with Sweden) the seat of the 
fiuionei. Between the first and Oie coast of 
Sweden is the famous sound, the passage 
tributary to the t)aiies by thousandiof 
Jhips. iheie islands were of old called 
Co^nani 0 ^ jfSto to the Katlegatte the 
name of jilite JMgmteit depth 

m 35 fathom ^11 lieo^oa^ H approades 

the iQuiidi begiils^wlth idftthoms, 
25i^ to four. 

Roman jpoC iMUdor % eommand of 
to 
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around Oermany, and even doubled ttier/iw# 
brkmm Promontorium^ and arrived at the 
islands which fill the bottom of the Kattc- 
gaHe; either by observation or information, 
the Romans were acquainted with 83. One 
they called (Uesnaria^ from its amber, a 
fossil abundant to this day on pari of the 
south side of the Baltic* A Roman knight 
was employed by Nero’s inasler of the gla- 
diators to collect in these parts that pre- 
cious production, by which he became per- 
fectly aerjuamted with tins country. 

KATI K.A UcTVLA PoiiA. In amphibi- 
ology, a species of Indian v iper (coluber), 
systematically denominated Coluber Rus- 
sellii, ns hdiiig, in the first instance, mi- 
nutely described by Dr. Russell. The plates 
of its belly are a hundred and sixty -one t 
the candal scales a hundred and ten. A 
brownish-yellow snake, with acutely-ovate, 
blackish, dorsal spots, edged with while, 
and smaller ovate iateral ones: length about 
four feet: the under part of the body is 
white, with a few dusky spots j the head 
is rather large, snoi^t obtuse, mouth wide, 
fangs large, and poisouoUs; and, as in other 
oisonous serpents, double ; a smaller fang 
eing situated close to the larger, on each 
side. 

This species is as conimon in India as the 
Coluber Naja, or Cobra de Capello ; but 
from its not being publicly exhibited, less 
generally known. Its bite proves fatal to 
chickens in thirty-eight seconds ; and to a 
dog in twenty-six minutes. A rabbit ex- 
posed to the same animal, after he had bit- 
ten a chicken and two dogs, died in less 
than an hour. 

The^poison of the Katuka, like that of 
the Cobra de Capello, has little or no taste 
when diluted; is neither acid nor alkaline ; 
and in many other qualities bears a resem- 
blance to the Cobra de Capello, and espe- 
cially that variety of it called the Coodum 
JSaffoo. See Coluber. 

KATZENAUGE. In mineralogy cai’s- 
eye. Oeil de Chat : a species of Felspar, for 
which sec Feldspatum. It consists of about 
ninety-five in a hundred parts of silex, the 
rest being alumine, and lime, with a very^ 
small proportioif (usually 0. 85.) of oxyd of 
iron. Of its geognosticfll situation we have 
no certain knovnedge. It is brought to 
Europe from Ceylon, and the Malabar coasty 
sometimes from Siberia. It is set tn ring*, 
and is in consideipible estimation. . 

KAUFFBEUREN, a free and imperial 
town 4)f Germany, in the circle pf Suabia 
and territory of Keinpten. The iphitbitaiits 
jConsist of papists and protestlU|jtj|«^^^^^Bt ii 
seated on the river Wardach, 13 B- 

of Kempten, and 30 S. by W. of AoRlhixrir* 
B* Lon. 10. 43. N. Lat 4t. 58. 

KAUFFMAN (Angelica), a c^brtrte* 
painteri was bom at Coire, the of 

the Orisons, Oeiober so, 1740. 8be was 
theo&lf daiighter of John Joseph ICauftnan* 
of Bwarthoiwerl;, aad of Cleo^e Lueiii* of 
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^thc tame place. Her father itea a paintee of Europe* Jluifiog, the predatory iaetoi^ 
of tome consideration, and Tier mother a a|ons of thd Fretich into Italy, in tlie year 
woman highly rcspectalile for her domestic 1708, in which private and public property 
tiriues. becatita their indiscriminate plunder, she 

In her very infancy Angelica evinced a was obliged to compound with those worse 
strong disposiVion for the arts of design<$ than vandal invaders, for the paintings in 
for nothing gave her so mUch deUgill as .jh®*" possession which were done fur some 
examining and copying prints. Her incli* • English friends, by paying for jheir preser- 
nation did not escape the observation of her vation a sum of about 40l. 
father : her infant genius was accordingly Although it is unnecessary to enter here 
fostered by him, with instruction in some into a detaded account of all her pictures, 
principles of the art; and so rapid was her yet wc cannot satisfy ourselves without spe* 
proticiency, that, when only between eight cifying a few. On her reluin to Home, in 
and nine years of age, she already began to 1784, she executed two pictures, which had 
paint, first in crayons and then in oil. Ip been requested of her by the emperor 
these pursuits she laboured under an insur- Joseph. For the subject of one of those per- 
mountable difficulty, as, by the decorums formauces, she selected ‘Eneas doing tho 
of her sex, she was prevented from resort- honours of the funeral of young Pallas, 
ing to academies, and from thus forming after the bailie against the Tjirlicnians; 
her judgment and taste by naked living and for that of the other, Anuinius when, 
figures. But tills circumstance by no means having defeated the Homans, with the 
discouraged her. By drawing after the death of Quintilius Varus, returning to his 
most correct models, and by the assiduous forest loaded with Homan trophies, he it 
study of the works of the best artists, she met by his wife and o.her young women, 
compensated the unavoidable deficiency of spreading flowers in his path, and present* 
academic instruction. And this, perhaps, ing him with laurel crowns. The two pic- 
iiltimalcly proved an advantage to her ; tnres, by the means of cardinal Uerzan, 
since^ free from the danger of taking a bias imperial plenipotentiary in Homc^ were 
to any peculiar method, she became more sent to the emperor, who, in return, wrote 
adapted to form an evclusive and original with his own li and to the cardinal a letter, 
character in painting. expressing the highest degree of satisfaction 

When it had been determined that she and acknowledgment. As a token,** said 
should pursue paihting as a profession, she he, ** of my gratitude, I join to this letter a 
was sent to Italy, to study the works of the snufif-hox hud a medal, which your emi- 
ancient masters. She first visited Florence, nence will have the goodness to present in 
to examine the collection of that once splen- my name to Angelica. 1 desire you iike- 
did galiery ; thence she proceeded to Home, wise to inform her, tlMt the two works are 
What length of time she remained atthose^ already placed in the imperial gallery; for, 
places wc are unable to state ; but probably 1 wish that, as well as myself, all my subjects 
her slay was not long, as she came over to may admire her superior talents.*’ 

England in the year 1765. Shortly after These two great liistorical paintings occu- 
her arrival in this country, she was elected pled Angelica during the whole year 1785, 
a member of the Hoyal Academy, an honour and more than oue half of the next, but not 
to which few of her sex have attained, and exclusively ; for, in that interval, she cxe- 
which affords a striking proof of her pro- cuted the conimissioh of the late empress 
ficicncy in the art. Catherine of Russia, for a large picture 

She resided in England sixteen years, and rraresenting Servius Tullius, the sixth king 
it was during this interval that .she painted of the Homans, when, in his childhood, fall- 
those subjects by which she is best known ing asleep in the apartments of the elder 
to tlie British public, and on which her Tarquin, a bright flame was seen on his 
reputation is, perhaps, puncipally founded, heaa, and queen Tanaquil and her maids of 
Many of the subjects which have called honour wishi^ to 'extinguish it, were pre- 
forth the talents of our finest engravers vented by Tnrquin, who regarded t/iat 
were furnished by her, and to her pencil phenomenon as a harmless piesage of his 
also several of our most splendid puhlica- future greatness. In that interval, also, 
tioni owe some of their most pleasing cm- and in the course of 1787, she finished a 
beHishments. * picture for king Stanislaus of Poland, the 

In the year 1781, she quitted England, subject of wh&h was, Virgil reading to 
and remained for a short time in Germapy: Augustus and Octavia the sixth book ot the 
she thence passed into Italy, and finally set- iltoeid, and the empress fainting at the recital 
tied at Rome, where the last years of hdr of ihepasiege ia which the name of young 
life were passed in the exercise of her pro- Marcenns hi ijptroduced. 
fession, and in the epioyment of that uni* We tte np notice of some o^r 

versal admiration whicn her talents had equal or |ii|Ph>r works which this aiti|U 
"^ifliptred. execum horn 1788 to 1790, for do 

Her celebrity, however, could not, it not materially add to her mer,it m iUB% 
aceisf. altogether exempt her from tho ctils We shall, however, mention, as thelwjm 
resuttuBg from the revolutinhary disorders her grait h^torical paintings, tiat whicli^, 
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||Mvnrd« the doge of ItJO, in consequence 
of a commigsion from I’uis Vf, sJic made for 
the ceiebiMed saiiriunr)r of our^|^d;yL at 
Loretto. The siihjecl was the i>lcs$^ Vir* 
gin, in her childhood, pouring from a little 
\essrl some walei* on a young lily, and, 
her face turned towards heaven, conicin-' 
plating a ray of light descending on her 
head ; whihsi her parents, Joachim and 
^nne, surpiiscd at the phenomenon, sccin 
to ortrr fiicir pious thanks to Cod. Tins 
VI. was so satislied with this performance, 
that, in 1702, he issiumI orders that it 
should be e\ecnted, as it usually was, in 
mosaic, for the church off.oietto. 

We canuoi close the account of this extra- 
ordinary women, without giving somehints 
concerning the rank which she occupies 
among painteis-^-at least among those of 
her own soy. In the golden age of arts in 
Italy, and in the suhsequenl centniy also, 
seven temale paiuter-^ Nourished, ka^inia 
Poninmi, .Ariem'sia (lenl'Iesi hi, Chiara 
Varotiii, (iiovnniia Car/om, Tin- 

torctlo(lhc daughlei of gier^t jiaiuler of 
this name) Sophonisba Angiiis; iola, and 
Elizabelh Siram. None of these evei lose 
to the highcil degree of merit ; none, at 
least, were ahlo to enter into cuiii{<etition 
xvilh th(»r tontemporas y gical painters of 
the other sex ; none ol' them, consequently, 
caniival the men! of Angehca Kauffman! 
lu the la •! cenliirv, ihisaiha Camera 
(better known o ily by her chnstLin name, 
Kosalba) was justly (onsidered female 
painter until then unknown in thchUfcorv 
of the art, and capable of' coiiung into com- 

f ietition w ith any p.i inter of the other sev. 
n the line of crayons and of niiniatucc s?u. 
had only a few livals: in the clearness and 
livelim^ss of her colours she was admirable 
As far, ’ he cf »re, as a generic comparison 
can be made, tills is ttic only female painter 
who can hiilunce the merit and fame of the 
suhiecl ot our memoir. Wc shall decline 
any decision on this h^ad ; but supposing the 
qucglton sliould be never decided, Angelica 
may be satisfied w'itli her .slnrc of glory, 
if one per^^on only of her sex: be hi ought 
into comp el It, m w i»h lier, in the whole 
hi4ory the art of painting among the 
inodern!!i. 

Maria AngMica Kanlfman died at Home 
on the 5th ot *\o\emher, 1S07, aged 67 
yclAts and six days. She w .s of a middle 
aizo, and well jnropoi Ijormtl, nilh a round 
* face, Might cjres, and expressive counle- 
nancc. In her youth she had been iincotn* 
monly handsome, and even in her advanced 
age g)ic preserved a cheerful aiid nrepo9se.sa- 
ing look, S5h« wa« of an excellent moral 
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liaAxio issne hy her Jiiii|l^d, Mr. Zucchi; 
ahd leaving her a ^ionaiderable for* 

nhe dhpo^ a pArt of it in %oi]hr 
1^ I; k Coire, and 
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. another paH in favour of her collateral 
relations. During the three weeks of the 
illness sVhicIi preceded her decease, she 
received the sacraments, according to Ihd 
ritual of the Horban catholic church. After 
death, such honours weie paid to her re- 
mains as to add, it possible, to her ianie, 
and to relicct great cicdil on the inhabitants 
of Home, bhc was buried with solemn 
pomp ill her parisli church of St, Andrew 
dclle Frallc. '(‘lie luneral ceremony was 
chiefly directed by the excellent sculptor 
the Chesaiier 1 nnova, and was attended by 
all I ho academicians of St. Luke, and all the 
literal y corporations. 

To KA \S . V. w. (from the sound.) To cry 
as a ra\cn, crow', or rook {Locke), 

KWV. s, (Irom the verb.) The cry of a 
raven or crow (Dri///c«). 

KAY, Qua\, 01 Klv. Sec Key. 

Kav (William), a portrait and historical 
pninter, horn at Hrx‘da, in 1520 and died in 
1568. His death wiix occasioned by grief, 
caused by the duke of Alva’s sentencing 
(ount f-’gmont and Hoorn to death at the 
veiy time when he w as sitting to him for his 
pu'tiiii;. 

K AYR’S I SI, AM), an island in the North 
Pacific Ocean, near the west coast of North 
America, about thirty miles in length, and 
four in breadth, discovered and named by 
C'lpiain Cook, the south-west point situ- 
ated ill Long. 216. 58. K. Greenwich. Lat. 
59. an. N. 

K AYLR. 8, O/iiifle, French.) 1. Ninepin; 
ketlVpms, of which skittles seems a cornip- 
lioii {(arew), t 

KEYSKIUIEHG, or Kaiserherg, a town 
of France, in the dcpaitnicnt of the Upper 
Hhiue, and chief place of a canton, in the 
distiict of Colmar: one league and three 
quarters NW. Colmar, and live SF 4 . St. 
Diey. 

KAYSF.HTT RIM, a princely abbey of Ger- 
many, ill the circle of Swabia, near Donau- 
wert, sepal ated irom Havaria, and joined 
to the cinle of Swabia in the year 1757, 
founded in the year 1126. It pays as an 
annual contribution, 800 floruis, and i« 
taxed to the imperial chamber 388 rixdollars, 
twenty-three kriiWzcrs. 

K AZAN, a city of Russia, and capital of 
a goveniinent to which il gives name, situ- 
ated on the V’^olga. In the Turkish and 
Tartarian languages, Kazan signifies a^saiill- 
drofx large enough to contain viett^ for 
many persons; and this name the Crim and 
Budziak Marses give to the families of their 
subjects or vassals, about ten men being 
Reckoned to a Kazan. This city cdnitel of 
a strong fort, built with stone, the Wtbden 
Tower, as it is called, and sevQznl 
kgslobodes, or suburbs; and among ^ese 
there is one inhabited by Tartars, 
are four metsheds. Here are several dkkh^s, 
almost all of them built with sfi^e,' anq 
eleven convents in nqfl near the f6ik* k 
the fort il Ute govemihkt's chancer^^ 
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IS under the direeticiii ef the geTcrtoer and 
deputy-governor. The governor pf the fort 
ha^ all the garrisons and regiments within 
the govei nment under hU command. The 
garrison of the city centals of three regi- 
ments, for the service of which a very good 
hospital IS pro\i(icd. Kazan is also an arch- 
hishop’s see. Al one end of the town is a 
cloth manufacture, and all the cloth is 
bought up al a set price by the crown, in 
order to ciolhe the soldiers. In the con- 
vent of Silamlowo, nhich stands on the river 
Kazanka, about two wersts from the town, 
is a school, where the children of iaitars 
are taught the Kussiaii and Latin languages, 
the principles of the Christian religion, and 
the elements of philosophy, m order to 
cjualit'y them as preachers for the con\ersion 
of tjie iiriMuiis to whiclf fhey belong.. In 
17 and 1752, this city was lotalty de- 
stroyed fire. The llussiaiis first made 
lluiiisehes musters of this important place 
on Ine thud c)f October, 1552 : 400 miles K. 
Moscow, and 660 Klh I’etersburg. Long. 
(>6. 49. P. Ferro. Lat. 56. 45. N. 

K K ^ h h. small fruguicuts resembling chips 
or hK'ucu pieces of Moiie of iiu^ous kinds ; 
hojwb. of iime-stonc, others or free-stone, 
ami others of rag-stone, lound mixed among 
Ihe earth, of the iippci stiatuin m many 
parts ot tins kiiigdom, and giving that soil 
the name of kealy; hence, some of these 
pieces of Iceale aie thin and fiat like bits of 
slate. 

KKBLA, or Kliilah, calhui also Kebleii, 
Kibllii, and Alkedca, among the Mus- 
SULWEN, denotes that point, or quarter, to 
which they turn thcmseUcs when they say 
their players, 

Mahomr t, at first, durst not propose any 
other kcbla to his followers than the temple 
of Jerusalem, whicli was the kcbla of the 
Jews and Christians. In tlie course of time, 
however, being willing to bring them oft’ 
from any coiiiiimuication, in matters of le- 
ligion, with the Jcavs and Christians, he 
appointed them, in the Koran, to turn them- 
selves, at prayer, towards the temple of 
Mecca: from which time they called those 
two temples the kehlatan, or two kcbla, s. 

Ricaut adds, that it is ilbt the temple of 
Mecca, properly speaking, that the Turks 
call kcbla, but rather the Targe square lower 
in the middle of the amphitheatre of that 
temple* 

The kcbla of the Jews was the temple at 
Jerusalem ; that of the Sabiaus, the merK 
dian ; and that of the Magians the risiilgsun. 
To this the prophet Ezekiel refers chap. 
vUi»16* 

KeuIa is also used for an idtar, or rather 
a nicjiic, as Ricaut calls it, which the 
Mahohaetans have in all their mosques, and 
whiejh is placed very exactly on tnat side 
towardsthe temple of Mecca. 

Tis KECK. V. a, (keeken^ Butch.) To 
heave the stomach; to reach at vomiting 
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To KE'CiCLfi. Wo. To defend a ea 
round with rope {Jinsworlh). 

KE'CKSY. s. (commonly eigne, Fr. 
cieiifff, Lat.) Hemlock {Shakspeare), 

KF/CKY. 0 . (from kcx^) Resembling a 
kcx (Grew), 

\ KBDAR, in ancient gcogrisphy^ a district 
in the desert of the Saracens^ on the north 
of Arabia Felix. 

KEDIiS, in ancient geography, a city of 
refuge in the tribe of Kaphthali, on the con* 
fines of Tyre and Galilee. 

To KFJJGE. V, a, a small vessel, 

Dutch.) To bring a ship up or down a nar- 
row river against the wind [liar ns). 

KE'DGEU. s. (from A’6'<(gc.; A small an- 
chor used in a river. 

KEDGING, in the sca-langiiage, is when 
a ship is brought up or down a narrow ri- 
ver by means of the tide, the wind being 
contrary. To do this, they use to set 
their four-course, or fore-lop-sail and inizcii, 
that so tliey may fiat her about ; and if 
she happen to r4>me too near the shore, 
they let fall a kcdge-anchor, with a hawser 
fastened io it from the ship, in order to turn 
her head about; which work is called ked?- 

KEDRON, or CnuiioN, in ancient geo- 
graphy, a town whicli, trom the defeat and 
pursuit of the Syrians (1 Mac. xvi.), ap- 
pears to have stood on the road which led 
from the Higher India to Azolus; in that 
war it was burnt by the Jevs, 

KEoaoNyOr CF.DRON,inancientgcography, 
St. 7olm calls it a brook, but Josephus a 
deep valley between Jerusalem and Mount 
Olivet to the cast; called also Kedrou from 
its blackness. Maundrel says that in his 
lime it was a brook only in winter, or in 
rainy weather. 

KE'JJLACK. .V. A weed that grows among 
corn; charlock (Tusser), 

KEE. The provincial plural of cow,pro- 
pc3rly kiae. 

KEEL, the lowest piece of timber in a 
ship, runfting her whole length from the 
lower part of her stern to the lower part of 
her stern-post. Inlo it are all the lower 
futlocks fastened; and under part of it a 
false kecUs often used. 

By comparing the carcass of a ship to the 
skeleton of a human body, the keel appears 
as the back bone, and the timbers as the 
ribs. Accordingly, the kcc] supports and 
unites the whole fabric, since the stem and 
stern-posts, which are elevated on its ends, 
Hre, in some measure, a coiilinuation of 
the keel, and serve to connret and enclose 
tho extremities of the sides by transoms,' 
as the kdel forms and unites the bottom fij 
timbers. ^ : 

The keel il geberally composed of severid 
thick pieces pUced lengthways, which, after 
being scavfea together, arc bolted and cfitich- 
ed upoDl upper side. , 

KEEL, Carina. In botany, Ae lower > 
petal of a papilionaceous corol, encldsins' 
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dwMl lau idS'ENLY. (ft«m kfm) 

TehemenilT » «Mcrly i bUtefly. 
KB'KJiiNESS. #. {trfmke^) I. Sharp. 


Haviae k kwi. 
th« bacK. 


neiii edge (5?*alP«prarr). Rigour of wea- 
thers oiercinjr cold. S. Aipcrity; bitter- 


IJtoOiijK tber; piercing cold. S. Aiperity; bitter- 

Te lKRRik^«»<ecaja^ Tofcum^ nets ot mind (Claren^n), 4. Eagernewf 


KE'ELFATi'^k?^ (coelan^ Saxon.) to cool, 
and fat or va^ a vessel.) Cooleri tub in 
which liquor is let to cool. 

KKKL hauling, apumibment inflicted for 
various offences in the Dutch navj« It is 
performed by suspending Ibe culprit by a 
rope from one yard<4rm, with a weight of 
lead or iron upon his legs, and having an- 
other rope fastened to him, leading under 
the ship’s bottom, and through a block at 
its opposite yard-arm ; he is then repeatedly 
and suddenly lei fall from the one yard-arm 
into the sea, where, passing under the ship’s 
bottom, he is hoisted upon the opposite side 
of the vessel to the other. 

KEELKKS, among seamen, arc small 
tubs, wflfich hold stutf for the caulking of 
ships. 

KEELSOIV, a principal timber in a ship, 
fayed withiu-side cross all the floor^mbers ; 
and being adjusted to the keel with suitable 
scarfs, it serves to strengthen the bottom of 
the ship. 

KEEN. A. (cenc, Saxon.) 1. Sharp i well 
icdgcd$ luit blunt {Dr^den), 2. Severe; 
piercing (RUis), 3. Eager; veheine •i(TaU 
ler). 4. Acrimonious; bitter of mind 

y'o KEE ' . x\ To sharpen ( 

KEEN EHS. The name of the Iri^Ji Sing- 
ing moui tiers. The Irish have always been 
remarkable for their funeral lamentations, 
and once were celebrated for their musical 
art in their last sad ofiiceB to their departed 
friends. Formerly these duties were per- 
formed by dressing the body of the deceas- 
ed m gra\e clothes, ornamenting it with 
flowers, and placing it on a bier; when 
the relations and keeners ranging them- 
selves in two divisions, one at the head, 
and the other at the feet of the corpse, the 
chief bard of the head chorus, softly accom- 
panied by the harp, sung the first stanza of 
the Caoinan, or funerm song; this being 
ended, the fool semichorus began the 
lamentation, or Ullaloo, in which they were 
answered by the head semichorus, and then 
both united in one general chorus. After 
thiSf the chief bard of the foot semichorus 
began the second Gol, or lamentation, in 
which he was answered by that of the head % 
and then* as before, both united in the 
general full chorus. Thus, alternately, 
were the and chomsses solemnly per- 
formed during the night. But wfaaleTer 
merit or decomm there might formerly be 
in these voodahsmpiiei of the Irish, they 
bate at eitlier of me* 

iody, harihon^ji or dignity. The keeners 
now geimralb>^einiiit^nn^ multitnde 
nf mea^ womens and oMUron^ and the 
^ fdniiii tidogmmraledmiwiU 


vehemence. 

7b KEEP- r. a. (cepan, Saxon, kepen^ 
old Dutch.) 1. To retain; not to lose 
(Temple). 2. To have in custody (Knollee). 

3. To preserve; not to let go (Chronieleit)^ 

4, To preserve in a slate of security (/iddi* 
son)^ 5. To protect; to guard (frenesls)* 
e. To restrain from flight (Jets). T. To 
detain, or hold as a motive (l)rpden). 8. 
To hold for another (Milton). 9. To tend ; 
to have care of {(areiv). 10. To preserve 
in the same tenour or state (Addison). II. 
To regard; lo attend (Drjyi/ew). 12. To not 
suffer to fall (Psalms). 13. To hold in any 
state (Locke). 14. To retain by some de- 
gree of force in any place or state (SidnepY 
18. To continue any state or action ( An 

16. To preserve in any slate (Ecclus). IT. 
To practise r to use habitually ( ^ope)^ ’ 
To copy carefully (:Drpden). 19. To 
serve or solpiniuze any time (Milton), s: 
To observin uot lo violate (skukspearfi^. 
21. To maintain; to support with neccs' 
saries of life (MiUon\ 22. To have in Uia 
house (Shakspeare). 23. ^Noi to intermit 
(F 4 VCIU 8 ). 24. To maintain; to hold {Jap* 
ward). 25. To remain in; not to leave a 
place (Sbakspeare). 26. No* to reveal; not 
to betray (Tillotson). 27. 'fo restrain; lo 
withhold (Bople). 2vS. To debar from any 
place (Milton). 29. To Kcef Aack. To 
reserve; to withhold (Jefemian). 30. To 
KE«r5ack. To withhold; lo restrain (/W.) 
31. To Keep company. To frequent any 
one; to accompany (X/omic). 32. V'o Keep 
company with. To have familiar intercourse 
(Broome). 33. To Keep in. To conceal, 
not to tell (Addison). 34. To Keep tn* To 
restrain; to curb(Aocke). 35. 7b Keep off. 
To bear at distance. 36. To Keep off. To 
hinder (Locke). 37. To Keep up* To main- 
ttkin without abatement ( dddison). 38. 7h 
Keep up. To continue; to hinder from 
ceasing (Tap lor). 39. 7b Keep under. To 
oppress I to subdue (Atierhurp). 

To Keep. v. is. 1. To remain by some 
labour or effort in a Certain state (Pope). 2. 
To continue in any place or state ; to stay 
(Sidnep). 3. To remain unliurt; to lain 
4. To dwell; to Uve consta&Hjr 
(Shakspeare). 5. To adhere strictly (AdA* 
eon). 6. 7V> Keep on. To go forward (Dtp*) 
7. To Keep up. To contimie unsubdiied. 

Keep. t. (from the verb.) ^ 1. CutftpdTt 
guard (Hrydsit). 2. Guardia^ipi railiinii 
(Aaphsm). 

in ancient military bistorj, 
of dtmmg tower, which was Iha 

fldtttro of a castle or fort, to whii^j^W- 
•kMd retreated, and made their 
of defiteccu 
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Caalks. . 

l:rJ£PER. lu (from keep.) 1* One who 
holds any thing for the vm of another 
{Sidney)* One who faaf priioners in cna* 
tody {Dryd^n). 3. One who has the care of 

S arks* or beasts of chase (Shekspeare). 4.^ 
^ne that has the supcriutendance or care of 
any thing (A7«g«). 

KEEPER OF Tirs oreat sbal^ is a lord 
by his office^ and styled lord keeper of the 
great seal of Great Britain s he is always 
one of the privy counseL All grants, char- 
ters, and commissions of the king under the 
great seal pass through the hands of the 
' lord-keeper 9 for without that seal many of 
those grants, &c. would be of no force* 
The king being, in the interpretation of the 
Ik'w, a corporation, he 'therefore passes no- 
thing but by the great seal, which is also 
said to be the public faith of the kingdom, 
being in the highest esteem and reputation. 
Whenever there is a lord-keeper, ne is in- 
vrried with the same place, authority, pre- 
;^n>ineiicc. Jurisdiction, or execution of 
as the lord chancellor of Great Bri- 
is vested with. The lord-kpeper is con* 
itituted by the delivery of the great se tl,A:c. 

Kcepcr of the Privy scu\ is also a lord 
hy his office, through whose hands all grants, 
pardons, &c. p«ns before they come to the 

f reat seal $ and even some things pass his 
ands which do not piss the great seal at 
all. The officer is also one of the privy- 
council, yet was anciently called clerk of 
the privy seal. His is lo put the seal 
to no grant, d^c. without a proper w arrai^l ; 
nor with warrant where it is against law, or 
inconvenient, but shall lirst acquaint the 
king therewith. 

KEEPERS, in sporting aie officers of va- 
rious desrrij''t .>iis, neither servants of the 
4;rown nor of individuals : whence we have 
forest-keepers, park-keepers, and game- 
keepers. It is the province of the first to 
protect and superintend the deer in any one 
of his majesty’s forests, to which he is ap- 
pointed, and lo enforce the law s enacted for 
their preservation, against depredators of 
every description. Park-keepers are re- 
tained in the service of nublemen and gen- 
tlemen who have parks stocked with deer, 
having the same perquisites and privileges 
as those employed mtheservice of the crown ; 
their employment is principally to superin- 
tend, preserve, and regulate the sto^, as 
well as to kill Bucks, Does, and Fawns, ac- 
cording to the season, when required for 
the tame $ whidh can never be done by any 
park-keeper of the crown, without the re- 
ceipt of a proper warrant previously issued 
from superior authority tor that purpose. 
Game-keepers are enmloyed in various fo- 
restti, parks, chases, me-warrens, and ma- 
nors, the property of the crown, to furnish 
a constant supply of Game for his majesty’s 
table and household, so as to prevent too 
Kusat aa influx at one timci and too short a 
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supply at 
seism^ai 
doffl, Kai atirn 
person, under Ike 
keener, to prolecli 
kina of game upon t 
which he is appointed f 
enforce all such other manes 
privileges within the department,^ as may 
appertain to his delegation i he first con* 
forming to the legal prescription, before he 
can be confirmed, or qualified to act in the 
office to which lie has been deputed. 

KEEPEltSHlF. F. (from keeper*) Office 
of a keeper. 

KEEPING, in painting denotes the repre- 
sentation of objects in the same manner that 
they appear to tlic eye at different distances 
from it; for which the painter should 
have recourse to the rules of peispertive. 
There are two instances in which thcfammis 
Raphael rrbin has transgressed 
in one of his cartoons, reprc'ieiitiiig mi- 
raculous draught of fishes, the men \ii ca h 
of the two boats appear of full size, the 
features of their faces being strongly ^ lark- 
ed; and the boats are represented so Miiall, 
and the men so big, that any one of ttiem 
appears sufficient to sink either of the boats 
by his own bare weight ; and the fowls on 
the shore are also drawm so big, ns lo seem 
very near the eye ol tlie olj^»»rver, who 
could not possibly, in that case, distinguish 
the feature.s of the men in the distant boats. 
Or, supposing the observer to be in either 
of the boats, be could not see the eyes or 
beaks of the fowls on the shore. The other 
instance occurs in his historiral picture of 
our Saviour’s transfiguration on the mount. 
See Cartoons. 

KEFFRllIL, iu Mineralogy* Sec Mbers- 

CHAUM. 

KEG, a small barrel, commonly used to 
contain small fish, as herrings, anchovies, 
&c. 

KEHL, or Reil, once an important for- 
tress of Germany, in the circle of Suabia. 
It is seated on the Rhine, opposite Strasburg, 
to which when the latter was an imperial 
city it belonged, it was also strongly forti- 
fied by the French, who took possession of it 
in 1684. Being ceded to the empire at the 
peace of Ryswick, the emperor consigned 
it to the house of Baden, reserving lo him- 
self, however, the right of a gan ison. Dur- 
ing the time of the French revolution tliis 
fortress changed masters several times; but 
olfiter 1801, it was demolished in compliance 
with the terms of the treaty of peace. Lon. 7. 
45. K Lat.4d»40.N. 

KEILi:.,(Dr, John), a celebrated astrqno- 
mer and mathematician, was bom at EdiiK 
burgh m I0T1 ,and studied in the uiiivefaityef 
that city- In 1 694 he went to Oxford, whdt^ 
being emitted of Baliol college, he liegin 
to iw lectures according to the Newtoniaii 
system in his private chamber in that eolhsgslt 
He ii mid to We been tin firAielra Ui^id 
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5ir Tsaac Newton's principles by >he e^rperi- and spirih which he also shewed afterwatJs 

f ents on which they are founded: and this, in a Lai in cpi'ifle, written in U20, to Ber- 
seenos he did by an uppar iliis of instru- noulli, maiheniaticnl professor at Basils on 
ments of his own providing; by which means account of the same usuageshewntoNewlon; 
be acquired a gieal reputation in theuniver- in the title pajfo of M'hich he put the arms 
sity. The first specimen he gave the public of of Scotland, vi/, a Thistle, with this motto, 
bis skill in matneinjitic’i! and philosophical “ Nemo me impune laccssil.” 
knowledge, was his Examination of Dr. About the year 1711, several objections 
Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, with Remarks being uiged against Newton’s philosophy, in 
on Mr. Win Sion’s theory; and these theories support of Ocs Cartes’;, nol'oii of a plenum, 
being defended by their lespective inventors, Keill published a paper in the Chilos. Trans, 
drew from Mr. Keill An Evamination of the on the Rarity of Matter, and the Tenuity 
Ketlections on the Thcor> of the Earth, to- of its Composition. But while he was en- 
gelher with A Defence of the Remarks on gaged in this dispute, queen Anne was 
Mr. Whislon’s New Theoi>. In 1701 hepub- plea-^ed to appoint him her Decipherer; 
lished his celebrated treatise entitled Intro- and he continued in that place under king 

duclio ad veram physicam, which only con- (Icoige the First till the year 1716. The 

tamed 14 lectures; but m the following edi- university of Oxford conferred on him the 
lions he added two more. This work has degree of M. D. in 1713; a-id, two years 
been translated into English, under the title after, he published an edition of Coniman- 
of An introduction to Natural Philosophy, dine's Euclid, with additions of his own. 
ADcrwards being made fellow of the U oval In 1718 he published his Introduelio ad 
Society, he published, in the Philosophical Vcrani Asfronomiam; which w'as afterwards, 
Transaclions, a p-Tq>er on the laws of attrac- at the request of the duchess of Chandos, 
lion; and being ofieiided at a passage in the translated by himself into I'nglisb ; '*and, 
Acta Eruditorum of Leipsic, warmly vmdi- with several emendations, published in 1721, 
cated against Mr. Lcibnitx, Sir Isaac Vewton’s under the title of An Introduction to True 
right to the honour of the first invention of Astronomy, &r. This was his last gift to 

his method of fluxions. In 1709 he went to the public; being this summer seized with 

New Engltind as treasurer of the Palatines; a violent (ever, which terminated his life 
and soon after his return in 1710, he was Sept. 1, in the 50tb year of his age. 
rhoseii Saviiian professor of astronomy at His papers in the Philos. Trans, above 
Oxford. In 1711, being attacked by Leib- alluded to, are contained in volumes 26 
nitz, he entered the lists with that math ema- and 29. ^ 

tician, in the dispute concerning the ^ven- Klili. (Dr. Jamen)^ an eminent physi- 
tion of fluxions. Leibnitz wrote a letter to cian and philosopher, and younger brother 
Dr. Hans Sloane, then secretary to the Royal of Dr. John Keill above menlioiledi; was also 
Society, requiring Keill, in effect, to make born m Scotland, in 1673. Having travelled 
him satisfaction lor the injury lie had done abroad, on his return he read lectures on 
him in his paper relating to the passage in Anatomy with great applause in the iinivcr- 
the Acta Eruditorum; he protested, that he sities of Oxford and Cambridge, by the lat- 
was far from assuming to himself Newton’s ter of which he had the degree of M, D. con- 
method of Fluxions; and therefore desired ferred upon him. In 1703 he settled at 
that Keill might be obliged to retract his Northampton "as a physician, where he died 
false assertion. On the other hand, Keill de- of a cancel in the mouth in 1719. His pub- 
•ired tha! he might be permitted to justify lications are 

what he had asserted. He made his defence I. An English translation of Lemery’s 
to the approbation of Newton, and other Chemistry. 2. On Animal Secretion, the 
members of the Society. A c<ipy of this quantity of blood in the human body, and 
was sent to Lcibnlt/ ; who, in a second letter, on Muscular Motion. 3. A treatise on Ana- 
remonstrated still more loudly against Keill’s tomy. 4. Several pieces in the Philos, 
want of candour and sincerity ; adding, that Trans, volumes 25 and 30. 
it was not 111 for one of his age and expe- KEISEHSBERG, a town of Alsace in 
rience to engage in a dispute with an upstart, France, and in the bailiwic of Haguenau, 
who acted without any authority from New- which has belonged to the Ftench ever 
ton, and desiring that the Royal Society since the year 1548. It is seated in a plea* 
would enjoin him silence. Upon this, aspe- sant country, in E.lon. 7. 25. N. lat.49. 10- 
cial committee was appointed; who, after KEISERSLAUTERN; a town of Germa- 
examininiiig the facts, concluded their re- ny, in the Lower Palatinate, belonging to 
port with “ Reckoning Mr. Newton the in- the elector Palatine; seated on the bver 
Tentor of Fluxions; and that Mr. Keill, in Lautor, in E.lont^7. 51. N. lati'49. 20. 
asserting the aafine, had been no ways in- KEISERSTOUL, a town of Switzerland 
JtiriottS to Wtyiiaiibnitz,” The whole pre- in the county of Baden, witj# a bridge .^vet 
eeedlngs may h^i^n in Collins’s Commer- the Rhine, and a castle. Ttbelos^s to the 
cium Bpistotioniht with many valuable bishop of Constance, and is ^ituatod in E. 
p^rs of Newton, Leibnita, Gregory, ,and Ion. 49. N. lat. 47- 10. 
o«|^ matbanaticinns. In the mean time KELl* L A sort of pottage; a soflptnado 
KpiJiehatod biMV arith great firmnei# with dtreaded greens («dfaiwor/h}« 
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K 11 .LL 4 s. The omentum; that whicli in- 
Wraps Hie guts {fH^isemaa), . 

kKLLlN(rrO?f, or Calungton, a bo- 
roiijjh ill Cornwall, with a good market on 
Wednesday, it is 13 miles S, of Launces- 
ton, and 311 W. by S. of London^ W. Ion. 
4. 35. N. lal. 50. 30. 

KELLS, a fair and post-town of Ireland, 
iu the county of Meath ami province oi 
Leinster, 31 iniles from Dublin. It is a bo- 
rough likewise, and returns two members 
to parliament; patron earl of Bective. This 
place gives title of viscount to the family of 
Cholinondeiy. Near it is Hea^fort, the 
magiiihcent seat of Lord Bectivc. This 
town IS pleasantly situated on the river 
Blackwater, and has four fair-k. It was an- 
ciently called Kciuiuus, and afterguards 
Kenlis. in former agi^ jt was one of the 
most famous cities in the kingdom ; and on 
the arrival of the English was walled and 
fortified with towers. In 1178 a castle was 
creeled where the market-place now is ; 
and opposite to the castle was a cross of an 
cntiije Slone, ornamented with bas-rtlief 
iigures and many curious iosrriplioiis in the 
ancient Irish chaiacter. Within a small 
distance was the church of St. Senan ; and on 
the' south of the church-yard is a round 
tower, which measures 99 feet from the 
ground, the roof ending in a point; and 
near the top were four windows opposite to 
the cardinal points. There was a celebrated 
monastery founded herf in 550 for regular 
canons, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
It owed its origin to St. Columb^ to whom 
the site of the abbey was granted by Ber- 
nioiid Mac Carval, or Dennond the son of 
Kervail, king of Ireland. An Episcopal sec 
was afterwards erected here, which in the 
13th century was united to that of Meath. 
A priory or hospital was also erected by Wal 
ter dc Lacie, lord of Meath, inthc reign of Ri- 
chard 1. for cross-bearers or crouched friars 
following the order of St. Augustin. There 
was likewise a pcpetual chantry of three 
priests or chaplains iu the parish church of 
M. Colunib in Kells to celebrate mass daily ; 
one iu the Hood chapel, another in St. 
Mary’s chapel, and a third in the chapel 
of St. Catharine the \ irgin. 

KELLY (Hugh), an Irish writer, was 
born in 1739, and bred to the business of a 
stay maker, which profession he quitted in 
London, and became writer to an attorney. 
Afterwards he turned author with consider- 
able success, and died in 1777. His works 
are, 1. False Delicacy. 3. A Word to the 
Wise. 3. The School for Wives. 4. The 
Romance of an Hour; Comedies. 5, Cle- 
mentina, a tragedy. 6. Thespis, a poem in 
the manner of Churchiirs Rosciad. 7. Me- 
moirs of a Magjdalen, a novel. 8. The Bah- 
ler« 9 collection of essays. 

KELP. See vSalicornia. 

Kblp. In chemistry Carbonat of Soda : a 
mil found to exist both in the mineral and 
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vegetable^ kingdoms of nature. When 
ueral it is met with either dissolved in thg^ 
water of' certain hot springs, as those ^ 
Carlsbad in Bohemia and Kykuin in Iceland, 
or of cet tain lakes, as the natron lakes of 
Egypt and Hungary : or it occurs in the state 
ot a solid salt as the fossilc natron of Tripoli 
called Irona. In the vegetable kingdom it 
has been prosed to exist ready formed in the 
salsola soda, and 111 all probability is con- 
tained in all those succulent saline plants that 
grow in places iitipregnaicd with muriat of 
soda, CAKnoisAr and Soda. 

Kblp Salicornia is thrown on the rocks and 
shores in great abundance, and in the sum- 
mer months is raked together and d ried as hay 
in the sun and wind, and atterwaids burned 
* to the ashes called kelp, for the glass makers. 
The process of making it is thus . the rocks, 
which are dry at low' water, are the beds of 
great quantities of sea-w'ced ; which is cut, 
cat ried to the beach, and dried: a hollow is 
dug ill the ground three or four feel wide ; 
round its margin are laid a row of stones, 
on which the sea-weed is placed, and set on 
fire within; and quantities of this fuel being 
continually heaped upon the circle, there is 
in the centre a perpetual dame, from which 
a liquid like melted metal drops into the 
hollow beneath : when it is full, as it com- 
monly is ere the close of day, all heteroge- 
neous matter being removed, the kelp is 
wrought with iron rakes, and brought to an 
uniform consistence in a state ol fosion. 
When cool, it consolidates into a heavy dark- 
coloured alkaline substance, which under- 
goes lu the glass-house a scooud vitriiication, 
and assumes a perfect transparency. The 
progress by which thus a parcel sca-weeil, 
tormerly the slimy bed of seals or dreary 
shelter of shcU-Iisn, is converted into a crys- 
tal lustre for an asseiiibly-room, or a set of 
glasses for bis majesty’s table, is a meta- 
morphobis that might be a subject for an 
entertaining tale. 

KELSO, a town of Scotland, in the county 
of Roxburg, situated on the river Tweedf, 
at its conflux with the Tiviol, with a bridge 
across the Tweed, built in the year 1756 
And another, either built or intended to be 
buUt, over the Tiviot. It is governed by a 
haron-baily, and fifteen stent -masters; the 
former, and seven of the latter, appointed 
by the duke of Roxbfirg, who is lord of the 
manor. The office of the stent-masters is 
under the authority of the baron-bailie, to 
levy a stent, or rate, on the inhabitants, for 
the supply of water, repairing the streets, Ac. 
It contains 376 houses, and about 3550 souls* 
There are some manufactures of ilanuels, 
linen, stockings, and shoes. During tho 
wars between the English and the Scotch, 
Kelso waskntned down three times by, the 
former. In the latter end of the 17th een. 
tury It was destroyed by an accidental .iSth, 
and in the middle of the last by anotheri' ^ 4,1 
present it is a handsome town, wi|||elarip 
market-place, and four priaGipa)l stre^ 
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with two fitiall oiieff. Here ere the remains 
of a celebrated abbey, founded by St. David, 
king of ScoUand, in the ISth century i forty- 
two Rn^idh i^es SSE, Edinburgh, and 338 
K. London. Ion* 1* ?0. W. Lai 55. 38.N. 

KELSON. SeeKRfiLhON. 

7bKEMB, V, a, [caMnhan, Saxon.] To 
feparatc or dicientangle by a denticulated in- 
flrument; to comb (Ben Johnson), 

KEMPEN, a town of (Tcrmany, in the 
electorate of Cologne f seated on the river 
Niers, 30 miles N. W. of Cologne. E. Ion. 
6.30. N.lat. 51. 18. 

KEMPIS (Thomas A), a pious and leariiP 
ed regular canon, was born at the village of 
Kemp, in the diocese of Cologne, in 1380; 
and took his name from that village. He 
performed his studies at Deventer, in the 
community of poor scholars established by 
Gerard Groot; and there made a great pro- 
gress in the sciences. In 1399 he entered 
the monastery of the regular canons of 
Mount St. Agnes, near Zwo), of which his 
brother was prior. Thomas iKempis there 
distinguished himself by his eminent piety, 
his respect for his superiors, his charity to 
his brother canons, and his continual appli- 
cation to labour and prayer. He died in 
1471, aged 70. The best editions of his 
works, which Consist of sermons^ spiritual 
treatises, and lives of holy men, are those of 
Paris in 1649, and of Antwerp in 1607. 
The famous and well-known book jDe ImU 
talione Christiy which has been translated 
into almost all the languages of the world, 
though it has almost always been numbered 
among the works of Thomas k Kempis, is 
also found printed under the name of Gerson | 
and on the credit of some M.^S. has been 
since ascribed to the abbot Gerson of the 
order of St. Benedict. This has occasioned 
a violent dispute between the canons of St. 
Augustin and the Beiiediciines : but while 
devout Christians End spiritual comfort in 
the work, the name of the writer is of small 
importance. 

KEMPT £R, an Imperial town of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Suabia, situated on 
the river Her* This town asserts that it Is 
jof greater antiquity than the imperial abbey 
which stands near it; and the latter again 
ndaiatains that the town owes its walls and 
its very nppearance of a town to the abbots, 
and was for a long time subject to them, not 
the least shadow of their independency ap- 
pearing before the thirteenth century. In 
1505, Inis town, for the sum of 30,000 gold 
guilders, purchased to itself all rights^ prero- 
gatives, profits, and perquisites, particularly 
all tolls and taxes, belonging to the abbey, 
both wiHiiii and without the town; which 
eeotpact reeeitwd fhdisiietionnot only of 
thoemperor <&ur!es V.hut also of all his sue* 
dessotiraddiP^ of the see of 

By V^Moe the abbey is to 

ouddon itagtottod no fnofe than what is 
ilipltttelt necpsiart, nod fcr its own 
s^aottoMld^aOifthey.o^ 


any structures conducive thereto; nor with- 
in a mile of the toWn of Kempten, to hold, 
or cause to be held, any market, either 
public or private. In the year 1833, the 
town w'as taken, sword in hand, by the im- 
perialists, with the slaughter of at least two 
thirds of the burghers. Its assessment in the 
matricula of the diet and circle was, in the 
year 1683, reduced from one hundred and 
fifty-six floims to fifly-two. To the impe- 
rial chamber at Wctzlar it pays forty rix- 
dollars, fifty-four kruitzers. Jt has no vil- 
lages, but is possessed of hinds, monies, 
tithes, and other incomes : thirty six miles 
S. Augsburg, and forty-four SE.. Ulm. Lon. 
10. S3. £. Lat. 17. 47. N. 

To KEN. v.a. (cennan, Saxon.) 1. To 
see at a distance ; to descry (AdiUon). 2. 
To know: obsolete (Gey), 

KEN. s. (from the verb.) view; reach of 
sight (Shakspearr, Locke), 

Kbn (Thomas), an excellent Pinglish bi- 
shop, was born at Bcrkhainstead in Hert- 
fordshire, in 1637. He was educated at 
Winchester school, sind then removed to 
New college, Oxford; where he was elected 
fellow, and took his degrees. About 1680 
he was appointed chaplain to the princess of 
Orange, whom he accompanied to Holland. 
He afterwards attended Lord Dartmouth to 
Tangier, and on his return was made chap- 
lain to Charles 11. whom he visited on liis 
death-bed, but was superseded by the Ko- 
mtsh clergy. At this uiue he was made hi* 
shop of Bath and Wells, in which station his 
conduct was raosi exemplary. He opposed 
the designs of James to introdope popery, 
apd w as one of (he seven bishops committed 
to the Tower for opposing the dispensing 
power. Vet he could not bring himself to 
transfer his allegiance Iroin that monarch 
to William, on which account he was de- 
prived. He then retired to the seat of lord 
Weymouth in Wiltshire, where be composed 
several pious works, and also an epic poem, 
entitled, Edmund. Queen Anne granted 
him a pension of 200l. a year. He died at 
Longleate in 1710. His works are in 4 y. 8vo. 

Kbn, a river of Scotland, which rises in 
the south-west part of Dumfrieshire, passes 
the Dairy, New^ Galloway, &c. in Kircud- 
brightshire, and joins the Dee in Kenmoor 
Loch. 

Ken, a river of England, which rises 
about three miles east from ^mhleside, in 
the county of Westmoreland, and runs into 
the Irish Sea, about six miles WNW. from 
Lancaster. 

Kbit, a river of England, in the county 
of Devon, which runs into the Ex^ near 
its mouth. 

KENDAL, a market town bfWestmore* 
land, with a market on f t^^rday, and two 
fairs, on May 6, for honied eatlter and 
November 8, for homed cafib, horses, and 
sheep. It is so called from ill ritqalioa' on 
the river Can, or l^en, inbl isa lasfs town, 
built and poptdousi driving a eomidelv 
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al^tetrtMlelfi4lii» wdoltett inaattfaetfim, as 
wcH M ID fiockioi^ cdtCaiH It had 
formerly a ttroiiff caitle« parU of whose 
Walls are yet staiNiiii|. It hal now a large 
church, and twcWe clapelt of ease. It was 
made a corporation first by queen Elizabeth, 
and afterwards by king James 1. U consists 
of a mayorf twelve aldermen, twelve com- 
mon coimcU-men, and a recorder. Here is 
tf good free school, well endowed, with e% 
hibitions to Queen’s college, Oxford. This 
town is built in form of a cross, having two 
chief streets, or rather four, which meet at 
the middle of the town, placed ah right an- 
gles. 

The tradesmen are divided into compa- 
nies, namely, the mercers, sheermen, cord- 
waiiiers, tanners, glovers, taylors, pewterers, 
&c. each of which have a place to meet in, 
to transact what relates to each particular 
company. By the late ioland navigation it 
has communication with the rivers Mersey, 
Dee, Kibble, Ouse, Trent, Derwent, ^vern, 
Humber, Thames, Avon, &c. which navi- 
gation, including its windings, extends above 
600 miles in the counties of Lincoln, Not- 
tingham, York, Lancaster, Chester, Staf- 
ford, Warwick, Leicester, Oxford, Worces- 
ter* &c. Here are kept the sessions of the 
peace forUiis part of the county, called 
the barony of Kendal f and there is a very 
great market on Saturday, with all kinds of 

E rovisions and woollen yam, which the girls 
ring hither in large bundles. The river 
here, which runs half through the town in 
a stony channel, abounds with trout and 
Salmons and on the banks of it live the 
dyers and tanners. 

The number of inhabitants in Kendal 
amounted to 6S98 in the year ISOO: since 
then there has been a small increase. Ken- 
dal is 868 mUes NN, W. of London. 

KB'NNEL. $. {chenil^ French.) 1. A cot 
for dogs {Sidney), 2. A number of dogs 
kept in a kennel {Shakspeare), S. The hole 
of a fox or other beast. 4. {kennely Dutch s 
ehenilf French.) The watercourse of a 
street {Abuthnot). 

7h KE'NNEL. r. n. (from the noun.) To 
lie t to dwell i used of beasts, and of man in 
contempt {L* Etiran^e), 

KF.NNEL, a place or dwelling-house for 
bouiuls ; and in a metaphorical sense, the pack 
of hounds itself. 

To make a complete kennel, three points ought 
indispensably ' to be obterved; sweet air, fresh 
water, and mommg-suii, for which the fol- 
lowing relies may be useful : 

Let the court be large, for the more spacious 
it is, the better it will be for the bounds to re- 
fresh tiiemaelves in ; and let it be well walled, or 
fenced about, to prevent ttieir getting out, yet 
the walling not bo high as to keep out the sun 
Or wind. 

Let the water, if possible, run through some 
part of the court or yard } or for want thereof, 
have « well with a stone trough about a foot and 
a hdlf hlj^h, always kept wHh firesh water, so that 
thshoouds may drink at pleasure ; and at one 
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« tid of the tihmdi littbere be a hole to M Ml 
tlie water for cteansing it. 

Let the kennel be built in the highetft pajt of 
the court, in which there shoiil4^^be two rooms, 
one of them larger than the with a Urge 

chimney to make a fire when requisite. 

This room should be raised about three feet 
from the ground, and in the floor there should 
be two gutters for the conveyance df the urine. 

There should be dispersed up and down a va- 
riety of small bedsteads, raised a foot from the 
floor, with holes pierc^ through the planks for 
draining away their urine. 

The other room is for the huntsman to keep 
his poles, whips, Hams, medicines, and other ne- 
cessaries in : there shoukl be a copper for the 
boiling and dressing their food, when they come 
home wet and weary ; at which times they should 
be cherished as instruments of recrt^ation and 
profit, tliat they may delight in your service > 
while they partake of your bounty. 

For the sake of health there should be two 
kennels. In the winter season, if there be but 
one, it can be cleaned but seldom; and even 
then the hounds must be often comfortless, firom 
the dampness necessarily resulting from the 
cleaning. Cleanliness nevertheless is so essen- 
tially necessary in every department of a kennel, 
that no continuance of health in the hounds, or 
excellence in the field, can be expected without 
it. These animals are innately clean ; and will 
never, if they can avoid it, dung near where 
they lie. Air, fresh straw, and ample room for 
the occasional expansion of their weary limbs, 
are requisite for the invigoration of the frame, 
and the preservation of health. Hounds con- 
fined in a body are more liable to disease than if 
single, and in a state of unrestrained liberty; 
hence the necessity for counteraction, by every 
means the most prudent precaution can suggest. 
Hounds thus subject to disease, under the "best 
and mos| judicious management, must be evi- 
dently much more so if surrounded with filth and 
an unventilated atmosphere. 

The most renowned kennels in this kingdom 
were those of the late Duke of Richmond, the late 
Duke of Bedford, and of Sir William Rowley. 
The superb kennel of the Duke of Kichmond is 
said to have cost 10,0001. ; in the construction 
of which bis grace is said to have been his own 
architect; to have dug his own flints, burnt his 
own lime, made his own bricks, and framed the 
wood- work in his own shops. The dog kennel 
stands alone, in the park; and forms a grand and 
striking object from tlie principal rooms of the 
mansion ; the materialB are filntf, finished at all 
the angles by a light grey buck, like tlie ly* 
znmgton white-stock. 

The building is divided into five compartments; 
two of them 36 feet by 16, and the other three 
30 by 1.1; these are called kennels, to which are 
annexed two feeding-rooms, 28 by 1 5, In each 
kennel there are' tqienlngs at top, for the admis- 
sion of external air when necessary, and stoves 
to attemper Hie air when too cold. There am 
also supplies Of water, and drains emptying iafo 
what IS termed a stank, at a considerable dqpljli 
below, full of rain-water, from the surface/ of' 
which to the rise of the arch lis eleven feet^i 
that no inconvenience arises from smell| 
the Whole can be occasionally cleared off bg^l^Hms 
and dnng^iis to more dependent depths, iMmre 
it becmjqtes contributory to the purpoMs df #»- 
cultuit, Eon^ the whold buildinf ll a gafq* 
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niemifc wide; airin^;yards, plarea for 

1 other conveniencies, rnaikinj:;' a 
king. To complete the general in- 
etfiman and whipper-in have each 
tcn, and sleeping-Toom, appro- 
* own us< s. 

! of Bedford’s was an establish, 
i a scale far too octensive for minute 
Scrlptiojiy as it includes tennis-court, ridmn- 
house, &c. &c. in one stone-fronted building, 
of SMid feel in lensfth ; with two wings of stables, 
containing stalls for ihirty-six hunters, and eleven 
loose houses for horses sick or lame. Of all this 
mass of building the dug-kennel, properly so 
called, is 405 feet long, having the boiling-housc 
in the centre, with fe^mg-roonis adjoining, and 
a granary behind. On the right of the centie 
arc apartments for two kcnnel-keepcrs, two long 
lodgiug-rooms for the hunting hounds, with flues 
running along the walls, to preserve an equal 
temperature in the seventy of the winter season ; 
spacious yards to each, furnished with a foun- 
tain in the middle, for the dogs to drink at ; and 
water-cocks fixed at proper distances, to cleanse 
the. pavement, when it may he rcqiuied; ad- 
joining to these, aie seven hospitals for sick and 
lame hounds, with yards to each. Un the left 
are divisions for Utter, straw, &,c. eleven apart- 
ments for bitches and puppies, wiUi yards to 
each; eleven ditto foi bitches in pup, with yards 
also ; and a large division for bitches at heat* 
111 the front is a large resen^hii of water, which 
supplies the founlams, and different cocks m the 
ijcveral yards within. Behind the whole is a 
large airmg-ground, flesh-house, and a variety 
of other convcnicncics. The huntsman's dwell- 
ing-house is a handsome building adjoining. 1’he 
number of hunting hounds kept iii the kennel are 
usually from sixty to seventy couple. 

The kennel of Sir William Rowley is upon a 
much less scale than the two already described, 
but replete with eveiy convenience that an estab- 
lishment upon .a small si-ale can possibly re- 
quire : It IS situate about half a mile from the 
family mansion, fiom the garden of which it 
forms a picturesque object. It is erected in a 
valley of the park, a spot well adapted to the 
purpose, being equally defended from the cut- 
ting easterly winds, and the heat of the sun in its 
meridian, by a thick skirting of paik and forest 
trees* Not having the advantage of a rivulet to 
water the courts, that want is amply supplied by 
a pump» wluch, by means of different cocks;; 
turns the water to every part ot tlie premises, 
hunting-keunel, or principal lodgmg-room, 
jiSfO feet by IB in the clear, 18 feet high, and 
pgved wi^ flag-stones, The beds, or benches, 
which cover almost the whole area, are admirably 
contijveil, beiug lathed like bedsteads, made to 
fold up wit£ joints^ for the convenience of wash- 
ing thefloor ^eaUithem, This room, by means of 
a flue of peou&r eonstruction, is heated to any 
required temperaturo ; and the hounds, after se- 
vere chases, and in vr«t weather, are rendered 
dry and comtotablu in a much less time thim 
could be. by any other method, 
filer# S or lodging-room, for 

TO hottril#, ^ «#iae dimension#, and 

coaveniemoies, except tha 
MtaSm^ BaMVen supetlluons; 
rauift » itnt# of 

bMldins, it wS a, a proportloml number (iir 
‘ 1,01^8 'j« court to the.b aa^ 


i» open, the .oaier cover; s paved <»«»e 
to the kennel for, the younp hounds ; « put^ 
and .tone water cisterns : a large gjass-yetd for 
ainoK the hojiuis liclonging to the hunung-ken* 
ncl, containing about an acre and threc-qaartors, 
in which is a variety off lime, chesnut, ffnd oth«r 
trees, foimirtg an excellent shade dining the 
summer season. The j omig hounds have a simi- 
lar coiivcniciKC, and have also twelve bumll ken- 
nels for puppies, weil constructed ioi the pur- 
pose. I'he lumtmg-hounds generally conbist of 
about thirty-six couple, and the whole eslahlish- 
inent is tondiicteU with admirable order, and le- 
fleetb higli Cl edit upon its liberal and spiiited 
ow ner. 

Next to the choice of a ludicious and con^e- 
nieiit'ki niiol, iht managfinent and feeding of the 
hounds becomi s a matter of most serious consi- 
deration. 'I'lie fcediT should bc a servant of 
strict sohneiN , ludu’stry, and punctuality ; of 
great huiiiaiiitj', and personal fidelity to hit. em- 
ployer; as ujioii him in a great degree depends 
the health and preservation of the hounds. Mr. 
Beokfbrd observes, and it is a proof of his pi ac- 
tual knowledge and personal experience, that 
no part of a hunting establishment goes on so 
well as when the master becomes a ireqnent »u- 
periiitendant of his own concerns. He sayh, as 
the sport m the field depends on the exquisite 
sense of smelling so peculiar to tbe hound, so 
care should be taken to preserve it; and that 
cleanliness is the surest means. The keeping of 
the kennel sweet and clean, cannot therefhre be 
too strongly impressed upon the mind of the 
fec‘dcr, who, if he Sfljpm habitually disposed to 
deviate from this point, is not at all calculated 
for tlie office Uu has undertaken. 

The preparation for feedmg, such as boiling 
tlie meat, mixing the meal, and gettmg it ready 
at stated hours, is a matter that the huntsman 
will of course take care to fulfil wittf punctuality; 
but there are other considerations, equally^ im- 
portant and equally entitled to attention : 
Hofinds cannot be properly fed by a single per- 
son ; two at least are unavoidably necessary ; 
and those two should be the feeder and the hunts- 
man ; as hounds should bc drafted and fed ac- 
cording to their state of flesh and condition. 
Some are much more voracious than others, and 
will require a greater portion of food; some 
again look and woik well, with half the quantity : 
the eye of the huntsman should discriminate be- 
tween these descriptions ; without which atten- 
tion tlie pack w'lll never be of equal appearance. 
When any of the bounds arc observed to be low 
in flesh, off their appetites, bad feeders, or kept 
under by the old and master hounds, it will be 
matter of advantage to draft tliem, and^ let them 
feed under less restraint. Young and impattent 
feeders fall into the very oommon fault oi feed- 
ing hounds with their meat too pot : it is a pre- 
valent and injurious error that cannpt ha too soou 
abandoned. 

Mr. Beckford is of opinion, that homms poorer 
than the rest should be fed a second time; end 
that those which are become too fat shemd o« 
drafted off, and not permitted to ffll themselves. 
All hounds, and particulaily young on« should 
be often called over in kennel, that the^viamw 
may become familiar to them$ .this vrill ^afh 
them obedience, and » a lenea 
especially prAiitised at the time df 
wh<de pack should be let out 
fro^i IS empty, fti^puielvei ^ 
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lut tiiin«c«Muy toc^^ of HKCh and 
Mid edinvia in tb« kensah Hpjt n nqitom with 
aoDie, to ihut up M hound* lor two or throe 
,hou» after they return from hunUngj* before 
^ they are fed ; but it ia a cruel and iljumus cus* 
tom; they should have their meat ready for 
feeding immediately on tlieir return^ and aftei- 
wardt rest undisturbed upon a full stomach. 
Plenty of vegetables boiled in the copper with 
meat once a week, is the ration in most kennels. 
It is also customary to throw in a pound^or two 
of sulphur, in proportion to the number, parti- 
cularly in the summer season, when there ts a 
greater tendency in the blood to morbid afiec- 
tions, and particularly to cutaneous diseases^ 

Daring the hot months, when liounds do not 
work, they inquire but a small proportion of 
substantial food, compared to what is neco^sary 
in the severity of tlie hunting season ; flesh may 
then be given very sparingly, and the less it is 
used in the summer the 'better. Various opi- 
nions ha\e been otTcred as to the best food for 
hounds in general, but experience sufficiently 
proves that no one kind should be exclusively 
adhered to ; as the hounds are always in better 
health where an occasional change is allowed. 
Horse-flesh, sheep^s trotters, raspings, greaves, 
bullocks* paunches (in a scarcity of flesh), oat- 
meal, and barley-meal, should constitute the 
principal articles; and these act much more pro- 
fitably and advantageously when used in a stntc 
of neariy equal proportions, than when given 
separately. 

Mr, Bttckford says, his feeder^ who was a good 
one, and of much experienqp, mixed his meal in 
equal quantities; that the oatmeal he boiled for 
half an hour, and then added the bariey-meal 
raw, and stirred both together : Ins reason for 
bulling o'ne dbd not the other, was, that boiling 
made the oat-meal thick, and tlie barley-meal 
thin ; and hence when he fed with die barley- 
meal only, he never jput it into copper, -hut 
mixed it up with scalding liquor, in a tub or hogg- 
head, kept for that purpose. Nice observatiob 
should be made upon the »tate of the bitches at 
all times ; and upon the lesst indication of their 
going to beat, they should be instantly removed; 
a few hours delay may be the destruction of some 
of the best hounds in the kennel. After their 
return on hunting-day, the feeder should also 
observe whether there be any bounds that have 
sustained usuries in thf feet by thorns, flints, 
ftc. in which ease a fomentation of warm pot- 
liquor or brafl aud water, followed by a washing 
with cold vinegar, or s,alt and water, will gene- 
rally effect a speedy cure. Hounds seriously 
lame, or sick, should be separated from the rest, 
and placed xmexp they can be more at ease, and 
have better attgiltion. 

Keniiti., applied to the fox in fox-hunting, is 
the fpof to which, after his nocturnal depi^a- 
tions, he refirea about the dawn of day. Beu^ 
found by the hounds in drawing covert, he l^ipid 
to be unkennelled, and the chase then.l^giqa 
When safe in some burrow, or hole, be^bw W 
surface, is said to lie at earth. 

KBNNBT (Dr. Wbitb), « learned W* 
liSk writer, and Utfaop of Peterborough, in 
tberifhteentheentnry, bred at St Bdmund* 
baB, Oxford! where he toon diUhiguitlMif 
Umleif iby hit vi^orout apidicatioit to hit 
atiUieia' aiid by hit traatUtioai of teverdl 
boeluiplh Bt^Uth, and other pieeot which 
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he pubHshffit. anlhef . 

lished fats Paroebiri AttUq[aitie§. ^ 
preached by him on the 30th f 
IfOa, at Aldgate, exposed hM 
clamour. It was printed under i 
A dispassionate Inquiry into tho [ 
the Civil War. In 1706 he pttb 
case of Impropriations, and two oth^l 
on the same subject. In 1708, he ^hii 
the third volume of The Complete Historjf 
of England (the two former voiumes com* 
piled by Mr. Hughes). In 1700, be published * 
a Vindication of the Church and Clergy of 
England from some late Heproaches ruttely 
and unjustly cast upon them ; and a tru^e^ 
Answer to Dr. Sacheverel’s Sermon. When: 
the great point in Dr. SaefaeverePs trial, the 
change of the ministry, was gained, and very 
strange addresses were made upon it, there 
was to be an artful addreis from the bishop 
and clergy of London, and they who would 
not subscribe it were to be represented as 
enemies to the queen and the ministry. Dr. 
Kennet fell under this imputation, ife wan 
exposed to great odium as a low-church 
man, on account of his conduct and writ* 
ings. Ill 1713, he presented the Society lor 
propagating the Gospel with a great num* 
her of booKS suitable to their design » pub- 
lished his BiblioGiecm Americans Primor- 
dia, and founded an antiquarian and histow 
rical library at Peterborough. In 1715, he 
published asermon, iutitled The Witchcraft 
of the present Rebellion, and afterward., 
several other pieces. In 1717, he was en- 
gaged in a dispute with Dr. William Nichol- 
son, bishop or Cnrliile, relating to somq al- 
terations in the bishop of Bangor’s famous 
sermon; and disliked the proceedings of the 
Convocation against that bishop. Upon the 
death of Dr. Cumberland, bishop or Peterf^ 
borough, he was promoted to that see, to 
which be was consecrated in 1718. He sat 
in it more than ten years, and died in 1788* 
He was an excellent philologist, n gCMid 
preacher, whether in English or Latin, and 
well vers^ in the histories and antiquities of 
our nation. 

K BN NET (Bqsil), a learned English writer, 
and brother to the preceding, was educated 
at Corpus Chritti College, in the University 
of Oxford, where he became fellow* In 
nofi, he went over chapHdt to the English 
factory at Leghorn, where he met with great 
opposition from the Papists, and was in 
danger from the Inquisition. He died la the 
year 1714. He pdnitlied Lives of the Greek 
i’oetii the Roman Antieuities; a volume 
of Sermons preached at Leghorn ; a trans- 
lation into English of Puffendorf *s Treatise 
of the Law of Nature and Nations. He wae 
a men of most exemplary integrity, . 

roiity, piety, and moaesty. V 

KftNNn% A river, which rises amonf Ihw^ 
chalky hffla in the middle of WiltCi 
flows to Nmbury in Berks, where it L 
comes nhvigable, and below whm )l _ 
augmeiiledhy theLuB^om* Ulhmkfceiftf 
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•along edfa of the conntf^ till, anii fhoiie who Mteved Hio Hofarro^ to Im 

tttrnnig u]^ to Eea4mg> it mingles wliliihe ' ‘ ^ 

TMmes ^ Eope hns mehratnd lhi« river, u» 

Hie Kennet swift, for silvor r<*la itenown'd/* 


iaeorreet, did not Ihmk the of 

safticient authori^to correct it Eesidot, 
the Samaritan itsOlf appeared lo a very 
disadvantage; for no Samaritan manuicripts 
KENNICOTT (Ih*. Benjamin), well known were rhen known, and the Pentateilch itnetf 
an the learned world for hb elaborate edition was condemned for those errors which ought 
of the Hebrew Bible and other valuable pub- rather to have been ascribed to the incor- 
lii^ons, was born at Tolness ia Devon- reetness of the editions. In this diaserta- 
Mtre, m the psac 1718. With the rtnk and tion, therefore, Dr. Kemiicolt proved that 
character of his parenls we are entirely uii- there were many Hebrew manuscftpts ex- 
acquainted ; but it is ce^iu they were un- taut, which, though they had hitherto been 
thirst for knowledge generally supposed to agree with eacli other, 
whiehlhey could not but discover in their and with the Hebrew text, yet eontamed 
son. oppoetuniticfl of early improve- many and important various readiiigs; and 

meut inual, however, have bc<m aftfwded that from those varions readings eoitsider- 
nim, or (winch we s«»inelimes see) the na- able authority was derived in support of the 
Blind must have super- ancient versions. He announced the exist- 
•ecm tho necesdiy of them. In the year ence of six Samaritan manuscripts in Ox- 
1740 M watered lU Wadlmiii College ; nor ford only, by which many errors in the 
waast toag before be distinguished himself printed Samaritan might he removed » and 


ill that paiikulnr branch of study in which 
he afterwards became so emiiiciil . His two 
dissertationa, on the Tree of Life, and the 
Oblations of Cain and Abel, came to a se- 
cond edition so early as th<‘ year 1747, and 
pBocured him Uie singular honour of a ba- 
chelor's degree conferred on him gratis by 
tlie university a year before the statutable 
tune. The dissertations were gratefullt de- 
dicated to those benefactors whosc^ liberality 
had opened his way to the university, or 
whose kindness had made it a scene not only 


might 1 — 

he attempted to prove, that even from the 
Samnritati, as it was already printed, many 
passages in the Hebrew might undoubtedly 
be corrected. This work, as it was reason- 
able to expect, wtts ejuunined witli great 
severity both nl home and abrowd. In some 
foreign universities the belief of the Hbhrhw 
verity, on its being attacked by Capeulil, 
liiid been insisted on as an article of iailh-^ 


IsU Capelil sententia adeo non apfrohatn 
fuit Fidel socils, u^dsotius Hclvetii Iheologi, 

- , , , , , « , r. / <5t spectatim Gcnevensci^ anno 1878, pecu- 

manly labour, but ot hoiiourable Irienif- liari caoMine caverlnt, ne quin in ditione sua 
snip. With such iiicrii and such support, minister ecclcsiie recipiatur, vm fetcatur 
he was a successtiil candidate for ^ k*llow- puhtiee, textum Hebraism, ut Wdie est hi 
ship ot Exeter College ; Aiuid soon after bis exemplaribuv Masorettcis, qbo^ consonan- 
udmissioii into tliat society, he distinguished tes el vocalcs, divinum ct authenficum esse 
himself by the publication of several occa- (froffii gUfioth, Hcb. torn. ii. « 7 ). And at 
siojial sermons. Ih Uie year 1753 he laid hidtie this doctrine of the corrupt slate of 
the louiulatioo of that slupciidous monn- the Hebrew levt was opposed by Comings 
ment ol learned lui^ry, at which the wise ami Bate, two Hutch insoniout, with as much 
aim the good will gaze with admiration, vioknee as if the whole truth of the revela- 
wh^ prejudice, andeniy, and ingratitnde, tion were at stake. 

shall be dumb. Thin he dul by publishing The next three or four years of Dr. Ken, 
hts iirst disserlalion on the state of the nteolCs life were principally speifel in search^ 



J ^ % t m , ,r~ .....T., .U- UMlr publish 

bad been struck loi^ before, by Ca- About this time Dr. Keniiicott became one 
k fcacia, published after of the king's preachers at Whitehall; and In 
m^moy 1658;^^ which the year 1750 we lind him vicar of Culiiam 

OxFurddiii'c. In January 1700 he pub* 
Jlils|s \W!i^BH0iuo to ward off. But CapeUus lished bis second dissertation on the state of 
riSS ^ coosttking iimiui. the Hebrew Text ? i« which, after vindicat- 

authority and antiqui^ of the Smsia- 
^ Samaritan ritan Pentateuch, he dUarmed the idvo- 
Fem^eli, of fUeauel passages^ and of the cates for the Hebrew verity of one of their 

ahsojutely most specious argumentt. They had oh- 
general opi- served, that the Chaldee Paraph mseiraTi^ 
Bipii y* ^tlM«»liu.ituprew nmnuscvtpts^cim* been made from Hebrew inamtscriiiti’iiear 

*f ttoe tke time of Chriatt it* gMwriil coineiiMit* 
’*** ** piwent Behrew ITjflEt ttWt orini.. 
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tbfmptdi f A order to monolU^fi tbe relied the Eong Baro, the r^maiAs of ^ 

prmted texti and tlinf thowe^ibne of hi* paiarr, iSio repidctice, itt iwW 

aotagonists were rucceaefoll^ INiriied upon cular of Edward tbe Biack Priim. Kenning*- 
tlieiiiMves, He appealed atno 10 tke writ- toifCompion is the place of execution for 

» \9 of the Jews tliems^ves on the ikihjoet the coutiT; of Sorry. 

the Hebrew Text, and gave a eotn^ndi- KENO. See Kino. . ^ 

ous history of it frotti the close of the He- KEXIUCK {WilUatB>, aa English writer, 

brew canon down to the invention of print- ^ was boro at Watford in ifertfordillire^ and 
lag, together with a description of 103 He- bred to the business of a rtii)04nakof« which 
brew manuscripts which he had discovered profession he abandoned lor that of Htera- 
in England, and an account of many others lure. To improve fatinseif he wcid to 
preserved in various parts of Euro^^m. A den, and afterwards settled in London, wheio 
collation of the Hebrew manuscripts was ho published, in 1759, Epistles, pfailosophi- 
Aow loudly called h)r by the most learned cal and moral, in verse. In 1769 apiwnied 
and enlighletied of the friends of biblical his comedy ol Faistaff's Wedding, w&idi#il 
criticism I and in this same yeSr (1760) 1>r. must be admitted, is an admirable imita 
Kennieott emitted hii proposals for coUat- lion of ^akspeare. He was for some timd 
ing all the Hebrew manuscripts prior to the a writer iu the Monthly Review, but having 
invention of printing,. Jhat could be found had a dillerence with thd principal, he set 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and for pro- up another, c^hed The London Review, by 
curing at the same time as many collations way of opposition. He was also the first 
of foreign manuscripts of note as the time editor of the Morning Chronidei but herev 
and money he should recei\e would pet*mit. on account of some squabbks^^he broke oflf 
His first subscribers were, the learned and his engagement, and commenced a news- 
pious Archbishop Seeker, and the delegates paper of his onn. He translated Boosveaa'i 
of the Oxford press, who, with that liberal- Emilius and Eloisa, and other works, from 
ity which has generally marked their dm- the French, and published several original 
racter, gave him an annual subscription of pieces. He died in 1777. 

4tfk" 1ft the first year the money received KENfilNGTONi a village of England, in 
was abernt dCN9 |^uiiieasf in ilie next k rose whkh is a royal palace, purchased by WiL 
to too, at whfCB sum It continued ftalionary liam HI. of the Earl of Nottingham, and 
till the tenth year, when it sunonnied to greatly improvodby the queens Mary, Anne, 
1000. Dtning the progress of the work the and Caroline. It bears no external marks 
indiitlry of our author Was rewarded by a of magnificence, though some of the aparb 
canonry of Christ Cburcl). He was also ments ate vrand, and famished with a few 
preseQte4l though vre know not exactly good paintings by capital masters. Genteel 
when, to the valuable living of Mynhenyote, families reside wre by permission of the 
in Cornwall, OB the nomination of the Chap- king. The gardens are upwards of three 
ter of Exeter. In 1776 the first volume was mHes in circumfereiu'e : two miles west of 
published, and in 1780 the whole was com- London. 

pleted. If now we consider that above 600 Kensivqton, a town of United America 
manuscripts were collated, and the whole in the state of New Hampshire: 13 miles 
vi'ork occupied 90 years of Dr. KennicotCs S. W. of Portsmouth, 
life, it must he owned that sacred criticism KENT, a county of England, bounded on 
is more indebted to him than to any scholar the north hy the Thames and the German 
of any age. Within two years of his death, Ocetin, on the east and south east by that 
he resigned his living in Cornwall, from ocean and the straits of Dover, on the south 
conscientious motives, on account of his not hy Sussex and the English Channel, and on 
having a prospect of ever again being able the west by Surrey, rrom east to west it is 
to visit his parish. Although many good 58 miles, and from north to south 36; It is 
mid c<mscientious-<inen may justly think, in divided into five lathes, containing 61 hun- 
this ease, that his professional labours car- dreds, two cities, !^9«marknt*towns, and 408 
rted on etsewhere might properly have en- parishes; and sends Ifiltlilenibers to parlia- 
iltled hllB to retain this preferment, and tnent. It containaidloiit Pya48,<^ noras of 
may M|)»|dy Ibis reasoning in other cases; land; and in 1801 bad 307,694 inhabitants, 
yet a eondnet so signally disinterested do- of whom nearly Tts^WOO were capable of bear- 
serves eertilnty to be admired and cele- ing arms. In the soil and face of the coun- 
bralhd. Dr. Kennieott died at Oxford, af- try there is w>gfeat diversity. The banks 
ter a lingering illness, September IS, 1783; of the Thamm are low and marshy, bnt 
and lafi a widow, who vra» skier to the kte backed by a raftge of chalky eminenm, 
Idward Chambertayne, Esq. of the trea- somdHmea^rMlgtoamodefate hetgfat. 
snry. At the time of fais d^th he was ein- kind of hard chalky soil, incliniag to 
ployed in pfintiiig Hemiirks Oh Select Pas- rddness, eXhiMs toHie north eastOxMifimr 
s^a in the Old TestamdtBi whii^ were oftihe aotihfiK diri idmiice roiini^JI^^ 
ds^ pttbliitlied, tim ^ridutne havtng its Hataie in the lofty 

BbSAIreoitipleted from hiapapbrs. wfMilBm bound the idand, 

^ a ilAM of Swrrot, te tMt ildildilg appesrance aea vM lire 

Ihtpm ^ hmheik. iBemis dibam, it the name of Albion. Tha •oiii,psaaft 
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f ftlM, liie W«!ald, i« « woody 
twV ofadayey soil; fertile, but uawhole- 
fioino on acoonut of its moisture. The mid* 
tod ajid western districts are a mixtuiW of 
hifl and tale, ambtc and pasture, equal in 
plaasantiiCMi^ anv part of England. This 



especially 

and apples, of which there are laege or- 
diards tor the Londem markets i ma^er for 
dying I timber in the woody parts i and 
birch twiffs, for brooms, which uirm no in- 
considerable article of commerce for the 
inetro^lis. The country inland from Dover, 
consisting chiefly of open downs, is excel- 
lent for the feeding of sheep, and many bul- 
locks are fattened to an extraordinary siae 
in Romney Mardb. Tbe principal rivers, 
beside the Thames, arc the Medway, Darent, 
Stour, Cray, and Kother. Maidstone is the 
connty town. The hop-grounds of the 
pat ishes between Sandwich and Canterbury 
are tliosc which produce the fine East Kent 


KENTDClty, one of the United Statebo. 
America, bounded by Great bandy Creek on 
the north, by tbe Ohio on the north w«s|^ 
by N Carolina on the seuth, and by the Cum^ 
berland mpuntatn on the east. His upwar^ 
of S!^ miles in length, and SOD in breadtto 
and is divided into fourteen counties, Lin- 
coln, Fayette, Bourbon, Mercer,* Jefferson, 
Ndion, Maddison, Woodford, Mason, Wash- 
ington, Clark, Scott, Logan, and Franklin. 
It contains 79,677 inhabitants,' of whom 
12,430 are slaves. The principal rivers are 
the Ohio, Kentucky, Licking River, Red 
River, Klkborn, Dick's River, Green 
River, Cumberland River, and* Great 
Kenhaway or \ew River. These are all 
navigable for boats almost to their sources, 
witlioiit rapids, fur the greatest part of the 
year. The soil is amaaingly tartiJo, and 
scarcely any such thing as a marsh or swamp 
is to be found. The air it more temperate 
and healthy than the other settled parts of 
America; and snow seldom falls deep or lies 
long.^ The country, in geneial, may be con- 


hops, so much sought after by the London sidered as well-timbered, producing large 
brewers. But the principal hop-plantations ' trees of many kinds^ ^nd to be exceeded hy 


no country in variety. Those which are 
peculiar to Kentucky are the sugar-tree, 
which grows in groat plenty, and f pm^hes 
excellent sugari and the honey4ocast, which 
is surrounded by large thoray spikes, bear- 
ing broad and long pods in form of peas, bat 
emsjparticolarly adapted, a sweet taste, and makes excellent beer, 
of this county consists of Here ore also the coffee4ree, the papwn, cu- 


are about Canterburv and Maidstone. In 
the neighbourhood or Maidstone arc a great 
number of small fields, of from one to ten 
acres, and somewhat piorc, planted with 
fruit of different kinds, cherries, applet, 
and liibcrds, for which the rocky soil or the 
neighbourhood seems 
The western pari 


a great variety of soils and systems of ma- 
nagement. It is much more enclorTd than 
the eastern part, and produces more timber 
ind underwood. The cities of Kent are 
Canterbury and Rochester. The towns 
ire Maidstone, Dover, Romney, Sandwich, 
ffithe, Queenborough, Chatham, Woolwich, 
Sreenwlch, Deal, Tunbridge, Folkstone, 
Giravesend, Ashford, Dartford, nAppledore, 
Cranbrooh, Eltham% Bromley, Sevenoaks, 
Wye, Tenterden, Snmrden, Goudhurst, Lcn- 
kam. Mailing, Lydd, Manate, W^othani, 
EUmi^ale, Elnaro, Milton^ Ivversham, West^ 
srham, D^iford, Sittingburn, NorthBeet, 
Crtyford, and Folkingham. Two members 
ire twtnrned for each of the first eight, and 
to f-bfi county • 

.ukiWTr .ft cowity of United America, in 
||b eMS ^ Klmde IiUnd. 

lE)iirt«« cowntf of United Amertes, in the 
M*<dfl>damnre> 

Kmr, ncoonty of United Amerieii, in the 
tote df MMWiHid. 

KENWit^wn s nllan of Middlesex, 
hree niiM JwSt of Lmidim, nenr Hunp- 
teed nf Into by sereral 

"" to the eitiawn# 

— of mpiiii* 
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cumber, black mulberry, wild cherry, buck- 
eye, aOd some other kinds of tre|||iiol com- 
mon elsewhere. Here is great ple^ of fine 
cane, on which the cattle fcody and grow 
fat: it grows from three to twelve feet high, 
with joints at eight or ten inches distance 
along the stalk, from which proceed leaves 
resembling those of the willow. Where no 
cane grows, there is abundance of wild rye, 
clover, and buffaio-grass, covering vast 
tracts of country, and affording excellent 
food for cattle. 1'hc fields arc covered with 
abundance of herbage not common to other 
countries; and all the year, excepting the' 
winter months, the plains and v allies are 
adorned with variety of flowers. Iron ore 
and lead are found in abundance; and there 
are many large caves, some of which extend 
several miles under a fine lime-stone rock, 
supported by curious arches and pillars* The 
waters produce pieiity of fish and fat||L and 
especially on the Ohio, the geese ahd ducks 
are amaztoly numerous. Ti^ tod fowls 
are turkies; a species of grouse, which tho 
inhabitants call pheasants; and quaib, Ijp 
which they give the name of partridffM. 
SerpoBls are not numerous, and are suen as 
are to he found in other, parts of the ^mlt- 
nenl, except the toU* to honM^ apa to 
mockaton snato. Among tbeJmtymmi* 
mab n to hmalo, wboia eximBnt 

meati and.lliairo^^ stiB totofountiiiiiiy 
4tor,etotobeita« Bei^araatopaatoli, 
nUd ealii wotoii toavank adali^ 


fox«i 9 raMitt, iqoirreti, raeomUt ground 
polMtlt, and opoMumf. Mpil of tbe 
ipociot of tlie domertic ^aadrdpcda have 
been introduced since the lettlement, such 
at horses^ cows^ tbeep, and hogs. Lexington 
bi the oapftai. 

KENTUCKY, a river of North America, 
which rises with three heads from a moun* 
tainous partof the country of thesamcnaine. 
Its north branch, whicn interlocks with 
Cumberland River, falls into the Ohio in lat. 
38. 27. N. It is amazingly crooked for up* 
ward of 200 miles in length « and its hanks 
may rather be called precipices, for, alinost 
e\ery where they consist of three or four 
hundred feet of a solid perpendicular lime* 
stone rocki in some parts of a fine white 
marble, cnriotisly arched, pillar^, or 
blocked up into fine b)]jijl;ling stones. It is 
only at particular places that inis river can be 
crossed, the best of which is near Loestowm 

KEPLER (John), a very eminent aftroiiomar 
and mathematician, was bpm at Wit], in the couoty 
of Wirtemberg, in 1.571. He was thedisctpWof 
Maestlinus, a learned mathematician and astro- 
nomer, of whom he learnt those sciences, and be- 
came afterwards professor of them to three suc- 
cessive emperors, Matthias, Rudolphus, and 
Fe^ioand the Stud. 

To this sagacious philosopher we owe the first 
discovery of the great laws of the planetary mo-" 
tidna, viz. that the planets describe areas tlMt are 
aAwayd proportional to the ; that they move 
an elliptical orbits, havinc the sun in one foeus ; 
and Uiat the squares of thrir pc tiodio times, are 
proportioinal Co the cubes oi theii mean distnaci^ ; 
which areipw generally kno a u by the name of 
Kepler's Laww. But as this great man stands as 
it were at the head of the modern reformed astro- 
nomy, be IS highly deserving of a pretty large 
account, which we shall extract chiefly from the 
words of that great mathematician Mr. Mac- 
laurin. 

Kepler had a particular passion for finding 
analogies and harmonies in nature, after the 'nan- 
nerof the P}’tliagoreans and Platon ists; and to 
this disposition wc owe such valuable di!»cu verier, 
as are more than sufiicicnt to excuse his conceits. 
Throe things, he tells us, he anxiously sought to 
find out the reason of, from his early youth ; viz. 
Why the planets were six in number ? Why the 
dimensions of their orbits wore such as Cupcruieus 
had described from observations? And what was 
the analogy or law of their resolutions^ He 
sought file reeson of the two first of tliese, in 
the properties of numbers and plane figures, 
wUhoal iOOQesii. at length reflecting, that 
whitoeViriMfe Tepil.r finiM. may be infinite in 
numhm, thu regular sims are only five, as 
Euclid had long Ago demonstrated : he imagined, 
that ocrbiin mysteries in nature might correspond 
with this remarkable limitation inherent in file 
eslences of things; and the rather, as he found 
that the l^ythaf^reans had made great nse of fiiose 
five regular soUds in their philosophy. He there- 
fore endeavoured to find some i^ation between 
the dimensions of these sotidi toad the intervals 
of the planetary spheres; thus, iftiagiiiing that a 
citbe« Inacribed in the sphere of Sidum, wouM 
its six planes the sphei^of Jupiter ; and 
^ the «ther fimr regular in l&e mann^ 

^ ^qipedfim i^ that are be^een theijpliem# 


the other planellt be became persaadedt 
wasthe true reason why the primary plank ^ 
precisely six in number, and that the audmr ( 
the world had determined their distances froll| 
the sun, the centre of the system, from a regard 
to this analogy. Being thus pomMed, as he 
thought, of tli grand secret of talFythagareanai 
and greatly pleased with hit diuflbvery^ he pub- 
lished it in 159i^ under t|b title of Mytterium 
Cotmograpbicum ; and yrm for some time so 
charm^ with it, that'^he said he would pot re^ 
linquish the honour of baviug invented what^WiZ 
contained in that book, for the electorate of 
Sagouy. 

Kepler sent a copy of this book to Tycho Brahe, 
who did not aj[>prove of those abstract fpecula- 
tions concerning the system of the wo^ but 
wrote to Kepler, first to lay a solid foundation in 
observafions, and then, by ascending from them, 
to endeavour to come at the causes pf things; 
Tycho however, pleased with his genius, was 
very desirous of having Kepler with him to assist 
him in his labours: and having aetfied, under the 
protection of the emperor, m Bohemia, where he 
passed the last years of hw life, after having left 
bis native country on some ill usage, ho prevailed 
upon Kepler to leave the univeisity of Grata, 
and remove into Bohemia with i. family and 
library, in the year 1600. But Tycho dying the 
neat year, the arranging the observations de- 
volved upon Kepler, and from that time he had 
the title of mathematician to the emperor all his 
life, and gained continually more and more repu- 
tation by his works. The emperor Rudolph or- 
dered him to finish the tables of Tycho Brahe, 
which were to be called tbe Rudolffiiine Tables, 
Kepler applied diligently to the work : but un- 
happy are those learned men who depend upon 
the good humour of the intendants of the finances ; 
the treasurers were so ill affected towards oer 
aufimr, that he could not publish these tables till 
1627. He died at Ratisbon in 1680, whciw he 
was soliciting the payment of the arrears of hii 
pension. 

Kepler made many important discoveries firom 
Tycho's observation?, as well as his own. Ho 
found, fiiat astronomers had erred, from the first 
rise of the science, in ascribing always circular 
orbits and uniform motions to the planets; that, 
on the contrary, each of them moves in an ellipsis 
wliich has one of its in the sun: that the mo- 
tion of each is really unequable, and varies so, 
that a ray supposed to be Uways drawn from tbe 
planet to the sun describes equal areas in equak 
times. 

It was some years later belbre he discovered 
the analogy there Is between the distances of the 
several planets from tka, the periods in 

which fimycomfletafiieirviiMii^^ He easily 
saw, that the higher planets not only moved hi 
greater circlet, bnk also more slowJy than the 
nearer ones; so that, on a double account, their 
periodic fimesimagrealien Saturn for example, 
revolves at a di^iqiice from the sun nine times 
and abalf grea^ than the earfii’s distance from 
it; and tha plvcle deimribed by Saturn is in 
same pjropomfmi but os the earth revolves Jl|,. 
one year, so, K^ir velocities were m«s 1, 
turn ought to ifi^ve in nine years and a b 
whereas file jnsi^c time of Saturn is abepii^^ 
years. The irirMic times of the planets liloioarik 
fhepg^MMi^' hs'^a greater proportion fimn^fifeSir'dlsi*' 
tances A^,^e tun: but yet not in so fleat 
propofij^ is tte squares of those distaiicef ; 
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if Hul mre (the squm of 

»hie auft « betioig WJ), the t>eriodic time ^ 
SeUm ought to he Above 90 yearv; A tneati 
fropotiroa betweea that of the Oirtancee of the 
plaoelB, and tbat^ tli.ofuaret of those dis- 
taaees, is the true prayytoof ^e periodic times ; 
•A the mean *tid a half and 

Hi Aquare OO^ of Saturn 

'te^eare. Kepier» several 

Inlslakes m determim|||MiMAlogy, hit upon it 
At last, May the 15tfa^ iMj for he is so parti- 
enlar as to moAtion the precise day when he found 
that ** the sqiures of the periodic timtis were al- 
ways in the same proportion as the cubes of their 
mean distances from the sun.** 

When Kepler saw, accordin,? to better observa- 
tions, that hia disposition of the dve reirular solids 
among the planetary spheres was not agreeable to 
the intervale between their orbits, he endea- 
voured to discover other schemes of harmony* 
For this purpoM. he compared the motions of the 
same plwot at ks greatest and least distances, 
and of the diKerent planets in their several orbits, 
as they would appear viewed from the stm ; and 
here he fancied that he found a similitude to the 
divisions of the octave in music. These were tlm 
dreams of this mgenious man, which tie was so 
fond ot^ that, hearing of the discovery of four 
new planets (the satelUiei of Jupiter) by Galileo, 
he owns that his first refiections were from a con- 
cent how he could save his favourite scheme, 
which was threatened by this addiSiOii to the iiutn- 
ber of the planets. The a^Uie attaehiinent led him 
into a wrong judgment concerning the sphere of 
the fiacd stars : (or, being obliged, by hia doctrine, 
to allow a vast superiority to the sun in the uni- 
verse, he restrains the fixed stars within very 
narrow limits. Nor did he consider them as suns, 
placed in the centres of their several 'r^tenis, 
having planets revolving round them, as the 
other followers of Copernicus have concluded 
them to be, from their having light in themselves, 
from their munense distances, and from the an- 
alogy of nature. Not contented with these har- 
ntoniei, which he bad learned from the observa- 
tions of Tycho, he gave himself the liberty to 
imagine several other analogies, that have no 
foundation in nature, and are overthrown by the 
best observations. Thus from the opinions of 
Kapler, though most justly admired, we are 
taught the danger of espousing principles, or hy- 
potheses, borrowed from the abstract sciences, 
and of applying them with such freedom to na- 
luiml inquiries. 

Kcpler*s greet sagacity, and continusl medita- 
rioAA on the planetary motions, suggested td him 
ioiaevioAA of the true principles ftom which these 
iwtlAStt fiow. In his preface to the Commentaries 
O^oarskg tim plaiiet Mars, he speaks of gravity 
pOfwmt. that was nmtaal hetwnen bodies, 
and Mk uAk tbe earth and moon tend to- 
wards OAiCh other, and would nn^et in a point, so 
osany tioMi^otMiaoto the eartli than to the moon, 

_«te auai, that tshe 
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HatuppMs, m thattreatim, that the motioii of 
tbt sun m bis skis, is preserved by some mhareitt 
vital principle j that a certain virtue* or 4iii- 
amterial image of the sun, is diffused wt^ hit mpa 
into the ambient spaces* and. revolving with the 
body of the sun on his axis, takes hold of the 
planets, and Ciirrifs them along with it in the 
same direction, like as a loadstone turned round 
near a magnetic needle, makes It turn round at 
the same time. The planet according to him, by 
Its inertia, endeavoursto continue in its place, and 
the action of the sun*s image and this inertia are 
in a perpetual struggle. He adds, that this action 
of the sun, tike his light, decreases as the distance 
increases ; and tlierefore moves the same planet 
with greater celerity when nearer the sun, than 
at a greater distance. To acooimt for the pianette 
approaching towards the sun as it descends from 
the aphelion to the perihelion, and receding from 
the sun while it ascends to the aphelion again, be 
supposes that the sun attracts one part of each 
planet, and repels the opposite part; and that 
the patt attracted is turned towards the sun in the 
descent, and the other towards the sun in the as- 
cent By suppositions of this kind he endeavours 
to account for all the other varieties of the celestial 
motions. 

But, now that the Igwi pf motion arc better 
known than in Kepler s time, it is easy to shew 
the fallacy of every part of this kticount of the 
planetary motions. The planet does not andea- 
vour to stop in consequence of its mertia, but to 
persevere in its motion in a right lino. An attrac- 
tive force makes it descend from the aplielbh to 
the perihelion in u curve concaii'c towards the sun t 
but the repelling force, wbich he supposed to 
begin at the perihelion, would cause it to ascend 
in a figure convex towards the sum , There will 
be occasion to shew afterwards, (Ms Sir Isaac 
Newtoh, how an attraction or gravitation towards 
the sun, alone produces the effects, which, ac- 
cording to Kepler required both an attractive and 
repelling foKC ; and that the virtue which he as- 
cribed to the sun’s image, propagated into the 
planetary regions, is unnecessary, as it cOuld be 
of no use for this effect, though it were admitted. 
For now bis own prophecy, with which he con- 
cludes Ills book, is verified ; where he tells ns, 
that the discovery of such things was reserved 
for the succeeding ages, when the author of na- 
ture would be pleased to reveal toese mys- 
teries.” 

The works of this celebrated author aie many 
and valuable ; as, 1. His Cosmographical Mys- 
tery, m ld9fi. 2. Optical Astronomy, in 1694. 

3. Account of a New Star in Sagittarius, 1605. 

4. New Astronomy > or, Celestial Fh^ies,, In 

Commentaries on the planet Mars. 5. Disserta- 
tions ; with the Nancies Sideriiis of Galitqp. IfilO. 
6. New Gauging of^itte Casks, 1615. &1d to 
be written on occasion of an erroneous ibeastire- 
Bient of th^ wine at his marriage by the revenue 
officer. 7. New Ephemetides, from 1617 to 
1090. 8. Copemican System, thrqe first bootto 
of toe, 1010. 9. Harmony of the world; and 
three books of Comets, bino* 10. CDintt0|^- 
]toical Mystery, 2d editioh, with Hotci, l#il* 
II. Copemican AstronoilDFi the tome Hurt; 
im. 1% Logaritftms, Itm; add the 8on|ie- 
meot i* 18. Hia 

hailed the RadohpbHie Tabltoir ha Itofiofir of toe 
empem Ikmdolphttfh hiagiimt aodleatMlpatrtm, 
to 1897. 44. Epl^ of toWC4|^toanAftl% 
ikmfp WSk Betofe toad* 
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Oil Tftriout otherbruiclief^ 

Geometry of Mi4ab Trigonometry, ond an ex* 
oeiient tf eollso df Dioptrics^, fbr that timtFi 
A very interesting account of the Astronomical 
Discoveries of Kcj^er was published m 1804, by 
Ihe Into Dr. Small of Dundee. 

Kfipr^a’s LawHf arc those laws of the planetary 
motions discovered by Kepler. These discoveries 
in the mundane system, are commonly ac- 
counted two, VIZ, 1st, Tliat the planets describe 
about the sun, areas that are proportional to the 
times in which they are described) .namely, by a 
line connecting the sun and planet; and 2d, That 
the squares of the times of revolution, are as Uie 
cubes of the mean distances of the planets from 
the sun. Kepler discovered also that the orbits 
of the planets are elliptical. 

These discoveries qf Kepler, however, were 
only found out by many trials, in searching 
smong a great number of astronomical observa- 
tions and revolutions, whSt* rules and laws were^ 
found to obtain. On the other hand, Newton 
has demonstrated, a priori, all these laws, shew* 
ing that they must obtain in the mundane system, 
from the laws of gravitation and centripetal force ; 
viz. the first of these laws resulting from a cen- 
tripetal force urging the planets towards the sun, 
and from the ceatr^eta) force being in an inverse 
ratio of the squsee of the distance. And the ellnfi- 
tic form of the orbits, from a prqjectile force re- 
gubmd by a centripetal one. 

Ksrtsn’t Froblem, is the determining the true 
from the mean anomaly of a planet, or the de- 
teitaining its place, in its elliptic orbit, n^swer- 
ing to any given time; and so named from the 
celebrated astronomer Kepler, who first proposed 
it. See 

The genemd state of the problem is this: to 
find the porition of a right line, which, passiiig 
through one of the foci of an ellipsis, sboll cut 
oifan area which shali be in any given proportion 
to the whole area of the ellipsis ; which results 
from this property, that such a line sweeps areas 
tliat are proportional to the times. 

Many solutions have been given of this problem, 
some direct and geometrical, others not. viz. by 
Kepler, Bulliald, Ward, Newton, Keill, Macbin, 
&c. Sise Newton's Prmcip, lib. 1. prop. 31, AeiZl’s 
Aatron, Lect. 23, Phdoi* Trans, abr. vol. 8. p. 73. 
HeUms in Phil. Trans, and /very m the Edtnhvnjh 
Tranaaciums, 

K'KPT. The pret. and part. pasr. of keep, 
KEHA'NA. The name of a wind iiistrii* 
ment forming a kind of long trumpet, much 
used by the Persians. Every evening at 
tiuwie^, and two hours after midnight, they 
soiuid the Kerana,^' together with hautboys, 
tindireUi drum*, and other instrumeitts. 
KSfRATOPHYTUM. Goagonia. 
KBRCHEIF, s. (covrechieff Chaucer; 
eeicnrr, to cover, and chef^ the head.) 1. 
A head-dresa (l^utkspeare), 2, Any loose 
eMk itsed in dress {Haysoard), 
iCEKCHElPED, \ a, (from kerehief*) 
KERCHE'iFT. / Dreas^;hooded(jlfil«) 
KEBCOhANG, an iriaad of Asia, in the 
Indtau Ocean. It is between 80 and lOG 
mtliBa in circumference, and, |h generai, of 
a very good height. The fato or the coimk 
try teems to be steep htli» said extensive 
VMhsyti mid every pa^d to be ' covered wilh 
tMM verdure, wHh^somrpleaiaat cnl^ 


tivaled groni 
and apddar 
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The houses Stand 
he well*built, and adaflf 


and appear to oe weu*suui, ana aeaiiy' 
ihali'hed. Ilielr fisbing^hooks and lines after 
mostly Kuropeani and the inhabitants ard 
Malays. Their '• 


made of a cpa|ii| 
some wear 
kind of lurbssllMm 
ha^ne been seen will 


p^aiYco, though 
llPf them liave || 
l^eadi and a tow 
fniese pointed hat. 


They are a miM and apparenUy quiet peo** 
pie : and the coufideiice they put in strangers 
proves that the latter are not unwelcome 
guests. Lon. 126. 31. E. Lat. 4. 28. N. 

KERF, a, ((.enppn, Saxon, to cut) The 
sawnaway slit between two pieces of stuff 
(Maarpn). 

KBRGUELEN’f Lawd, an island in the 
Seuthavn Ocean, visited Captain Cook in 
l'77g« From its itorilitv, it might properly 
have been called the Island of Desolaiton; 
but Captain Cook was unwiHhtg to rob M. 
Kerguelen of the honour of its bearing his 
name. Mr. Anderson, who accompanied 
Captain Cook in this voyage, savs, that no 
place hitherto discovert in either hemis* 
phere affords so scanty a field for the natis* 
ralist as this spot. Some verdure indeed 
appeared, when at a small distance from the 
shore, which might raise the expectation of 
meeting with a little herbage; but ail this 
lively appearaace was occasioned by one 
small plant, resembling saxifrage, which 
grew upon the hills in large spreudiitf tufts, 
on a kind of rotton turf, which, if dried, 
might serve for fuel, and was the only thing 
seen here that could possibly be applied to 
tliat purpose. Lou. 60. 37. £. Lat. 40. 3.8. 

KEIll-CcTiB are various readings in the 
Hebrew Bible : kes^i signifies that which is 
rewd t and eetib that w&ch is written. For 
where any such various readings occur, the 
wrong reding is written in the text, and 
that is called toe cvtfhi and the true reding 
is written in the margto with p under it, 
and called the keri. It is generally said by 
the Jewish writers, that these corrections 
were introduced by Esra^; but H is most 
probable that they Dad their original firom 
the mistakes of the transcribers after the 
time of Ezra, and the observations and cor- 
rections of the Masorites. Those Kerr-cetibs 
which are in the saeved books written by 
Kara Mmself, or which #eto fAken into tfic 
canon after’ hk Hmd, bould not have been 
noticed by Bira and thts affords a 

presumption, thsE ti^e others are of late 
date. These woeds anaottnt to about 1009$ 
and D*r. Kcnsicwttt; hk his.Dissertetio Qene*^ 
rails, remarks^ that ail of them, excepting 
feni^een, htmh hota' found .in thc' ttottf oF 

^ A' 

KEltlitAll^^provtoce of Peivie, lyiii^ wif 7 
the gullfh^OtlNMia. Here arq shc^j^whiii^,; 
after January to Mtoy, Mp? 

their off 

as naked ks sucking pigs; and 

tants dirtoe a gif^ tradh in Htoir Wtoi 

Keiintut is the,to|utdli^ 





^ VlanM, espitat at c 
If tame name. It b 190 milcHi 
rcioH. Ion. 5T« 0$. £. Lat. 

^ 5^ (Kermeif fromehertnahf Arab.) 
ilW||pribm. Coccut bupkica* Routul 

I m/mk about the flize ofpea^ found 

tn^pamrin^P and the south of France^ ad- 
hennip to the branches of the scarlet oak. 
They are the nidus of a minute red animsd- 
culcy called Coccu$ ilMti of Linniuis. The 
ctntfectlo alkermcM^ now obsolete, was pre- 
pared with these, and possessed corroborant 
and adstringent virtues. See Kerucii* 
Kerues Oak^ in botany. See Qubmusw 
Ke'rmbs JUineraU in the medical vocabu- 
lary, the coeeNt iUth R, C.; which appears to 
be that used by all ancient nations % and Pro- 
fessor Ty schsen even supposes it was known to 
Moses under the name of tola. T t was employed 
for giving the ground to clothes intended to 
be dyed with the rich purple. To the Greeks 
and Romans it was known by the name of 
coccum squarlutinuin, coccus bapticus or 
baptica, insecUirius, ^rana tinctorium ; and 
the preference was given tfi that collected 
in Galatia and Armenia. It therefore ap- 
pears to have been one of the most ancient 
of all the dyeing drugs, and that which pro- 
duces the colour called coccus by the Ro- 
mans, and originally known in England by 
the name of scarlet. 

Kermeh^ or kermez; its Arabic name, 
imports a little woriri ; whence the terms 
earminCf eramousi, and crim9on t for car- 
mine was formerly prepared from tlie ker- 
mes, or coccus ilicis, though now more ge- 
nerally obtained from the coccus cacti, or 
modern cochineah From the Latin term 
ttoceus arose this Spanish diminutive, which 
is equally applicable to both the above in- 
sects, though ill the present day more gene- 
rally appropriated to the coccus of the opun- 
lia, cactus, or nanal. In the middle ages 
the kermes was denominated vermiculum 
(little worm), whence vermeil, or vermilion, 
although these terms are now transferred 
to pulverized cinnabar s from an animal to 
a mineral red. 

, Fo^ the etymology of the kermes, see 
Coccus. 

ft is life female alone, and m^er impreg* 
ittM itife that forms the true kermes; as 
it if feipwh todiineal insect alone In her 

state that forms the true co- 
ckineal. > Jft thb stale she becomes ex* 
trenmiy periinaciously adheres 

to tt» VwM M MWf or htdin. 

she loses tae form of 
^ ilftea small rpundislh 
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1 tieffd to the comrapn ojHAioa, 
snimosei that the ptotuberaaee, bd it wfaai 
it might, wonid ultimately^re^tted a irot!te 

csrrioff iticii eelerrime te uel'iiflmfllffn id 

The drst who has spoken of this niseet 
with any precision is mer de Quiiu|ueratt, 
Bishop of $enez, in a work entitled Re Lau* 
dibus Provincie, published ia UbO. its 
history may likewise be seen written by 
Nissole, in the Jfem. del •feed* 4c9 AWencfs 
for ni4, and more particularly in the Mt* 
moire* de» Imecte* de Reaumer, tom. iv. 

The kermes is fixed to the bark of tee 
shrub by a cottony down, the production 
of the insect. Chaplal has observed that 
this down, as well as that afforded by all 
other insects of this genus, possesses several 
l^haracters of the caoutchouc, or Indian 
rubber ; that it is insoluble in alkohol ) that 
it melts at a boiling heat, and that it burns 
on the coals with a flame. 

According to the manner of collecting 
this insect, we are informed by Berthollet, 
to whom ('haptal sent the account, that a 
single person is able '‘to gather one or two 
pounds per day. They negin to collect 
towards the middle of the month of May, 
when the insect has attained its ordinary 
size i and the harvest continues till the mia- 
dle of June, and sometimes longer^ They 
are generally collected by women. At the 
beginning, uom the Juice of the fresh ker- 
mes weighing heavier than at the end, when 
it is drier and light, it only sells for 15 or 
20 sous per pound, w hiist when the harvest 
is nearly over, it fetcheif from |S0 tn 40. 
Those who buy it ai-e obliged, ns soon as 
possible, to prevent the hatching of the 
eggs. In order, Uicrefore, to destroy the 
young, they steep the kermes for ten or 
twelve hours in vinegar, or expose it to the 
vapours, w hich only takes up naif an hour. 
It is then dried on linen cloths. This pro- 
cess gives it a vinous red colour. 

According to Lewis and BerthoDet, fresh 
kermes, or the living insects, by expression 
afford a red juice, which has rather an agree- 
able odour, aod a sonmwhat bitter, rough 
and pungent taste. In its dried state, it im- 
parts the same odour and flavour to watery 
and ipiritous liquors, to which it commur 
nicates its deep red colot^r. The extracts 
obtained from their tinctures by inipissa- 
tion, retain their cqlour and lose very little 
of their savour, but tbe aqueous extract 
looses all its smdi. The moodants for this 
colouring matter of kermes are alum and 
tartar, in order to prepare the wool for;^ 
tee kermes dye, it is to be boiled in water 
with about one-fifth its weight of alum, and 
half as luach tartar, for two houi^ij, and then 
Mt in ^tee same liquor for four or dro 
days ; yrheu bdug rinsed, it i« dyed teethe 
mmurgy, with about t% ounces of Jkerines 
for everv pound of wool. These searlels 
imh caflea grdu-colours, from the insect 
bdni misteken fbi^ a grain, and . Yeiiifre 
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lour that kerihes o^imuotcatas to wpol has 
less splendour thanm scarlet of thceochTncalj 
whico has Iwen generally preferred to it, 
since the an ^ha? been kndwti of using the so^ 
lution of tin, But alth6ugh the keriOes rerl or 
scarlet is less vivid, it is more durable than that 
Of cochineal, and much less liable^ to be 
changed by sqap, acid, mud, &c;; hence gim«e 
Sfwrts may be Waced without changing it. The 
fine blood reds seen at this nme on old tapes* 
tries in diflercnt parts of Europe, as for in- 
stance, those at Brussels observed by ticllot, 
and at the other manufactories of Flanders, 
were all dyed from kertnes with the aluminous 
basis on woollen yarn, and tliey are still unfad- 
ed, having scarcely lost a»w pf their liveliness; 
although many of them have stood between 
two and three hundred years. From the soUd- 
ily of this dye, it is to be regretted that it is 
abaniloiu'd by the dyers, sonic indeed mix a 
small quantity of it with the cochineal, as it 
gives d greater body to (he colour; but it di- 
minishes Its bloom. iVccordtng to BertboUet, 
the colour produced by half kermea and half 
madder is cabled scarlet in btuf grain: this 
mixture afForcB a very pertni^nent dye, but is 
not iiv^y> anUnclines a lUtld to 41^ blood red. 
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Thp^lid^yms manulbctored at Otkans for ^e 
Lev^ht are sattl to be dyed in^ tttti way ; a!<» 
thot^b a litfie Brasil wood is, probably added. 
Dyefi hk|e oijty bwen able^lb give silk with 
kermes a' dull redctUi colour. According to 
Bancroft, cottdu prepared with the aluminous 
inordanL and dyed vvith keinies, exhibits a fine 
red, inclining to the crimson shade; biHthis 
vvill gradually though slou ly discharge, and the 
colour be weakened in v/ashing. This che- 
mist is in hopes of succeeding in fixing the co- 
lour of Ib'rmes more permanently on cotton. 

KERN, s. (Irish.) Irish foot-soldier; an 
Irish boor {Pkilips). 

Kern s. A hamlmill consisting of two 
pieces of stone, by which corn is ground. 

To Keb N. V. a. (probably from kernel ) I. 
To harden as ripened com {Otrav). 2. To 
take the form ofgr*iins; to granulate (Grew). 

KE'RNEL. s. (cj/iiiel, a gland, Saxon.) 1 . 
The edible substance contained in a shell. S. 
Any thing mrluded in a Kusk or integument 
(DfUkara). 3. The seed of pulpy fruits 
fjR^eon). 4, The central part of any thing 
U|K>n which tlie ambient strata are concreted 
(Arhitthtiof). 5. Knobby concretions in chil- 
dren’s fli^sh. 

To KE'RITEt. V. n. (from tbe noum) To 
ripen to kernels (Mor/imer). 

KF/RNELLY. o. (from JterneL) Full of 
kernels; having the quality or resemblance of 
kernels. 

KERNELJVORT, in botany. See Sc 

MOLARIA VULGARIS. 

> Kl^RY, a county of Ireland, in the pro- 
vis^e Of Munsteri 57 miles long and 45 broad^ 
VOL. Vi. 
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• UmSEY. a kind of 
made chiefly in Kent and DevopMH# ^ ^ 
KERSEYMERE, a finer wodW* 

cloth, principally used in making. waistcoalr 
and breeches. 4 

KERTSCH, a fortress, situate on the E.^ 
coast of tbe Crimea, near the N. entrance of 
the straits of Cafia. This fortress, and that of 
YeniUale, are of the greatest importance, aa* 
they command the passage whicli forms the 
conimi^oication between the sea of Asoph and 
the Sea. 

KESlTAif- This word is to lie met wiih 
in Genesii^^ and in .Job, and is translated in the 
Septiiagint and Vulgate, sheep or lambs. But 
the Rabbins and modern interpreters arc ge- 
nerally of opinion, that kf$iluh signifies rather 
a piece of money. Boctiari and Eugubin us arC 
of opinion the Septuagint meant mma^ and 
not lambs; in Greek hecatoninnon, txn'^ovfAvun, 
instead of tienTov a^vm. Now a mina waa 
worth 60 Hebrew shekels, and consequently 
61. 6s. fOid. sterling. M. dc Pellciier eff 
Rouen Is of opinion, that kesitah was a Persian 
coin, stampedf bn one side with an archer (Irst- 
foh or keseik in Hebrew signifying a t/ow), and 
on the other with a lamb. 

KESSEL (John van), an eminent painter; 
born at Antwerp in 1 6:^6. He became exceed- 
ingly famous as a painter of flowers, birds, and 
insects, which he executed according tu thedif^ 
ferent seasons of the jear. His pieces of this 
kind arc \ cry scarce and dear. lie w as also 
eminent in portiait painting, and his manner 
very much resembled that of Vaiulyck. 

Kessel (Ferdinand vun), ihc\on of tht 
above, born at Breda in 1060. Me painted 
in the same line as his father, though not equal 
to him. John Sobieski ktag of Poland gava 
him apartments in hia palace. 

Ke.ssel (N. van), nephew of the last-men-N 
tioncfl, wa^ born at Antwerp in J()84. He 
painted conversations in the style of Teniers, 
with great life and humour. He inherited his 
uncle’s fortune, which be dissipated in extra- 
vagance, and died in poverty. 

Kessbl, a town of Prussian Guelderland^ 
with a haladsome O^tle, On the Maesc, 
between Rnremond and Vanlo. Lon. 5, 4g 
B. Lat. 51. / 1'"' ' 

KESSELDOEF, a Villige of Upper Sax- 
ony, three miles Mow Dresden, remarkable 
for a victory ggioied by the king of Prussia ovei' 
the SaxotiS in |74ll; 

KEST* Thb^'^ptfibierk tense of catt (Foir^ 

^ ofihe three divisions 

Linco^l^)Te;>00miiiing theW. part of the , ^ 
county, mm middle to the S. 

Bartof 
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, KESWICK, a town in Cumberland, with 
A .market on Saturday; seated in a vale sur- 
TOi^ided by hills, near the rapid river Greeta, 
miles N.W« of Kendal, and S87 N.N.W. 
of London. Lon. 3. l6 W. Lat. 58. 35 N. 

Kkswick, (Vale of), a delightful spot in 
the southern part of Cumberland, lately much 
visited ^ the admirers of nature. Here is the 
lake ot Keswick, or, more properly, the lake of 
Dcrweiiuwater. To the N. of this romantic 

S icce of water soars the lofty mountain Skid- 
a\v, one of the most distinguished in England, 
and the haunt of eagles and other birds ol prey. 
To the S. is the dreary region of Borrowdale. 
The water of the Derwent-watcr is subject to 
violent agitations, and often without any ap- 
parent cause. It has one peculiar characteris- 
tic; namely, that it retains its form, \icvved 
from any point, and never assumes the appear- 
ance of ’a river. 

KETCH, a vessel equipped with two masts, 
viz. the main-mast and the mizen-mast, and 
usually from 100 to 250 tons burthen. Ketches 
are principally used as yachts for conveying 
princes of the blood, ambassadors, or other 
great personages, from one place to another. 
Ketches arc likew ise used as bomb vessels, and 
are therefore furnished with uU the apparatus 
necessary for a vigorous bombardment. 

Ketches (Bombh are built remarkably 
strung, as being fitteti with a greater number 
of riders than any other vessel of war ; and in- 
deed this reinforcement is absolutely nccessciry 
to sustam the violent shock producerl by the 
discharge of their mortars, which would other- 
wise in a very short tunc shatter them to 
pieces. 

KETTERING, a town of Northamploii- 
ahire, with a market on Friday. It is plea- 
santly seated on an ascent, and i;> a pretty good 
place, with a session-house for the justices, 
where they sometimes meet. It is 12 miles N, 
li. of Northampton, and 75 N. W, of Loudon. 
Lon 0. 5ij E. Lat. 52. 20 N, 

KETMIA BLADDER, in botany. See 

Hibiscus. 

KE'ITLE s. (cetl, Saxon.) A vessel in 
which liquor is boiled (^Drydep) 

KE'Tj’LEDROM. s. (kelileand drum ) A 
drum of which the head is spread over a body 
of b rass { Shahpeare). 

- KBlTLEVli^ELL (John), a pious English 
divine, born at North Allcrton in Yorkshire, 
in Jj653. He was educated at St. Edmund’s 
hall, Oxford, and afterwards was chosen fel- 
low of Idocoln college, Oxford, where he be- 
came tutor. In i()8 1 he published 

hh of Christian Obe- 
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where he was held in esteem by all 
met|. He died in His works have 

been published in two volumes fdio« with 4 
fitie character of the author hy Mr- Nelson. 

KETl'ON, a village in the county of Rut- 
land, about 6 miles west of Stamford, eele* 
bfated for its stone quarries, from which the 
stones wiih which King’s Cxdlege chapel, 
Cambridge, and other buildings of that age, 
were erected. 

Ketton stone, in mineralogy. See 
Mahmor. 

KEVELS in ship-building, a frame compos- 
ed of two pieces of timber, wheAt: lower ends 
rest in a sort of step or foot, nailerl to the ship’s 
side, from wiieiice the upper ends branch out- 
ward into anus or horns, serving to belay the 
gjeat ropes by which the botloni.H of the main- 
sail aiui forc.'bail are extended. 

K£W, a village of Surrey, on the hanks of 
the Tlumcs, about seven miles W. by S. of 
l^ndon. It was fornierly a hamlet of King- 
ston; but in 1701) an act of ^parliament was 
obtained, forming Kew and Petersham into 
one vicarage. Here is Kew House, a royal 
palace, celebrated for its hue gardens, and his 
majesty’s exotic garden. The last has been 
brought to great perfection by the introduction 
of many new plants from Africa and New 
South Wales; and is known throughout all 
Europe by the late Mr. Alton’s Hortus Kew- 
eiibis. From Kew to Brentford U a handsome 
stone bridge of seven arches over the Thames, 
built in from a design of the late Mr. 
Paine. Kew gardens are open to the public 
every Monday, frolh midsummer to ,lhc end of 
autumn. 

KEXHOLM, a town of Russia, in the 
government of Viborg. The town is built on 
two islands at the mouth of a Viv^r, on the 
side of lake Ladoga. The houses are of wood, 
but the town is well fortified, and derended 
with acitadel: foity miles E.N.E Vitiorg, and 
sixty-eight N. Petersburg. Lon, 30. 25 1:, 
Lat. 61. ON. 

KKV, an instrument for the opening of 
locks. (See Lock.) L. Mol iiiiis has a trea- 
tise on keys, De clavibus vet^rum, printed at 
Upsal ; ho derives the Latin name clavts from 
the Greek c/m^do, 1 shut; or from the 
adverb clam, privately; and adds, that the use 
of keys is yet unknown in some parts of SwedetK 
The invention of keys is owing to one Th^dore 
of Samos, according to Pliny and Polydore 
Virgil: but this mubt be a mistake, the use of 
keys having been known before the siege of 
Troy ; mention even seems made of them in 
the 1 Qth chapter of Genesis. . . 

Key, or Key-stone of an arch or 
VAUET, is the last stone placed a-top thereof; 
whiph being wider and fuller at the top i^n 
botthmi wedges, as it were, and binds all the 
rest. The kev is difl'erent in the different 
orders : iu the Tuscan and Doric it is a plain 
stone, only projecting; in the Ionic It is cut and 
waved somewhat after the manner c^oonsoksj: 
in the Corinthian and Cenhposite it Js a coRiolo 
eitfiched with scplptttte^ foliages, drc. - 
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n aho Ufed for eeclesitfstietl juHsdiei- 
iion; partli^larly fofv ihepovi««r of eKCOinmuni- 
ailH absorviog. The Rbftianist^ say, the 
pope has the |> 0 M^er of the keys, and can open 
and shtit paradise as he pleases; mundtng thetr 
opinion on that expression of Jesus Christ to 
Peter, ** I will give thee the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven.** In St. Gregory we read, that 
it was the custom heretofore for the popes to 
teiicl a golden key to princes, wherein they in- 
closed a Jittle of the filings of St. Petei's chains 
kept with a world of devotion at Rome; and 
that these keys were worn in the bosom, as 
hcing support! to contain some wonderful vir- 
tues. 

Key is also used for an index or explanation 
of a cipher. See Cipher. 

Key or Quay, a long wharf, usually built 
of stone, by the side of a harbour or n\er, and 
having several siorehouses for the convenience 
of lading and dihchargingt-mcrchaiit ships. It 
is accordingly furnished with posts and rings, 
whereby they are secured ; together with cranes, 
capsteins, and other engines, to lift the goods 
into or out of the vessels wdiTch he alonp; side. 

Tile veib cajare, in old wiiicrs, according to 
Scaliger, signifies to keep in or restrain ; and 
hence came our term key or quay, the ground 
where they are made being bound in with planks 
and posts. 

‘ Keys are ..also certain sunken rocks lying 
bear the surfoee of the water, particularly in the 
W^st Indies. 

Key^ in music, is a certain fundamental 
bate, or tone, to which the whole piece, be it 
Concerts, ^nata, cantata, 9a* is accommodat- 
ed; and with, which it usually begins, but al- 
ends. ' 

To get an idea of the use of the key, it may 
he observed, thv'itas in an oration there is a sub- 
ject, viE, some principal person or thing to 
which the discourse is referred, and whidi is 
always to be kept in view, that nothing nn- 
iiatural, and foreign to the subject, may be 
brought, in ; so in every regular piece of music 
there is one note, viz. the key, which regulates 
all the rest. The piece liegins and cuds iti this; 
and this is, as it were, the musical subject, to 
which «i regard must be had in all the other 
notes (rf the piece. Again, as in an oration 
there are several distinct articles, which refer 
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to difierent subjects, y^ so as they have all a 
visible connection with the principal subjects, 
which regulates and infiuences the whole; so 
in mOsic there may be various subaltern sub- 
jects, that is, various keys, to which the differ- 
€Dt parts qf the piece may belong : but then 
they must be all under the ttrlluence of the first 
ano principal, key, and have a sensible connec- 
tion with It* 

•To give a more distinct notion of the key, we 
must observe, that the octave contains in it the 
whole principles of music, both with respect 
to consonance or harmony, and succession or 
melody; all the intervals m the regular octave 
being constituted of whole tonea^ except two 
whicii are semitones : and if either scale be con- 
okuied ^ a double octavci there wUl^ in diet 


case, be'^en orders of tibe < 

an octave, proffedlttg from the seveb i 
letters, with which me terms of the i 
marked. Any given sound, therefore; h e* 
a sound of any determinate pitch or tune, may 
be made the key of the piece, by applying it ta 
the seven natural notesarising fibm the division 
of an octave, introducing mfe semitonic in- 
terials at ihe proper place in the octave, and 
repeating the octave above or below, at plea- 
sure. The given note is applied as the princi- 
pal note or key of the piece, by making fre- 
quent closes or cadences upon it; and, in the 
progress of the melody, no other but those seven 
natural notes can be admitted, while the piece 
continues in that key, every other note being 
foreign to the fundamental, or key. 

Now a piece of music may be curried through 
several keys; i. c. it may be given in one key, 
and be lea out of that into another, by intro- 
ducing some note foreign to the first, and so oh 
to another : but a regular piece must not only 
return to the first key, but those other keys, 
too, must have a particular connection with the 
first. It may be added, that those other keys 
must be some of the natural notes of the prin- 
cipal key, though not any of them at |}leasure. 

As to the distinctipns of keys, we have al- 
ready observed, that td constitute any given note 
or sound a key, or fundamental note, it must 
have the seven essential or natural notes added 
to it; oitt of which, or their octaves, all the 
notes of the piece must be taken, while it keeps 
Within the key, i. e. within the government of 
that fundamental. It is evident, therefore, 
there are but two different species of keys, 
which arise according as we join the greciter or 
less third, these beingalwaysaccompinied with 
the sixth or seventh of the same species ; the 
third for instance, with the sixth and seventh 
g; and the third /, vviih the sixth and seventh /. 

This distinction is expressed under the names 
of bharp or ui.ijor key, w’hich is that with the 
third &c.; and the flat or minor k^, which 
is that with the third /, &c.; whence it is pknn, 
that how many dUFereDt closer soever there ba 
in a piece, there can be but two keys, if we con- 
sider the essential diflereiicc of keys; every key 
being either flat or sharp, aud every sharp key 
being the same, as to melody, as well as c\ery 
flat one. 

It must be observed, however, that in com- 
mon practice the keys arc said to be different, 
when nothing la considered but the diflerent 
tune, or pitch of the note, in which the differ- 
ent closes are made. In this sense, the same 
piece is said to be in diHercnt keys, according 
as it is begun in different notes, or degrees of 
tune. 

Hence arises a farther suljdivibion of keys into 
natural and artifidal. 

A natural kcv is that in which the distinction 
of major or minor may be observed, without 
the addition of either sharp or flat . there are 
onfy two natutd k(ws, vis. A the naitiml ilat 
key, bec&nse from A to C is a minor third, A , 
to F a minor' sixth, &c.; and C the^titutsl 
d»rpk«yi himm the interval from C lofi || 
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to jRd F ^ being (fotn B to C and 

An anihcial key is that in which tliedtstino* 
lion of minor and msyor cannot be observed or 
piark^ without the addition of sharp or flat. 

This is again divided into petlect and imper* 



A perfect artificial key can preserve its dis 


KEY 

woltid bo exocedingly’difliouk to eiteoute : 
bytakingEb instead of 13^, we have only J 
flats i which renders the gamut much simpler^ 
as it then becomes 

E b» F| G, A ffi B br» C, Eir*^ 

It is almost superBiious to remark, since k 
will be very obvious from an inspection ot the 
last preceoing tabic, that in every artifiGUd 
sharp key the nirnbrr of flats and the number 


tinciion of fliu and sharp, and yet lie upon a of shar|>s requisite to make the gamut perfect 
natural note; as a flat key with B flat and E amount together to twelve, the numlkr of se*- 
flat, which key is in G natural. mitenes in the chromatic octave. The reason 

Ari iniperlect arfihcul key cannot preserve of this it would be ca^y to show ; hut wo have 
the distinction of minor or maior, witnout ly- not room to diiaie upon inaitcrs of mere spccu* 
ing up<»n some flaileued oi* snarpened note : lation. 

such IS a major kev with B flat and E flat. Keys also detiote those little pieces in the 
which key is in B flat. See Plate t)J. fore-part of an organ, spinctte, hapsu hord, or 

When keys are transposed by the addition piano-forte; by means wheieof the jacks are 
bf sharpM, the first sharp will be ‘applied to the plated, so as to strike the strings of the lurjtriw 
note F a fourth above or a fifth below the ment; and wind is given to the pipia, by rais* 
’ ‘ " iiigand Mnlviiig l!ie sucker of the sound board. 


natural sharp key ; and this will have the cf 
feet of throwing the two setnftoinc iiUcrvaK, 
and consequently iianspnsing the key, a fifth 
higher. f»r a fourth lower, to G. The second 
aharp tnll^t he added to the noh' C a fourth 
above or a fifth hriow tins new kej G; the 

two sharps n^gether will have the eflect of oruament. There are iweuiy shts 
transpohina tlie key anoiher fifth i.igher, or a keys, which make the half notes, 
fourth lower, that is to sav, from G tol); and 
10 on ; every new sharp being placed at a 
fourth htglict than the otlo la>t added ; and 
tints r \\^\ % the key a fifth above the latter. 

Wh- n kevs are transposed hy means ol flats, 
the first IS applied to B tfie note between A 
and C the nalural flat aitd sharp keys ; and it queiice all the im^inary tUlervals and con^ 
has the effect of raising the key a fourth, cords; whereas the common keys do but yieki 
namely the minor kev to D, the major to F. some of them. 

The second flat is ajiplied to E t^c note be- KE'YAGE. s, (from kry.) Money fwid for 
tween the two keys last mentioned; and the lyina; .n the key or quay {Ainsui^rfh) 
two adflitional^ flats together transfMise the ‘ KEYHO'LE, s, (fey 


In large nrt> ms mere wre seteral seta of these 
kevs, some to play the siball second organ, 
some fur the main organ, some lor the triinij>et, 
and some for the echoing irumuct. In some 
there are but a part that play, the rest being for 

in large 

Hulioiiski, uf Douiiez, pretends to have 
invented a new kind of keys, much preferable 
to the common ones. With these, he he 
can express sound'i, which follow each other in 
a continual geometrical proportion, andsQGaa 
furnish all the sounds in mnsio, and by conac^ 


keys to G aii<i B ; and so on. 

The number of flats and sharps requisite to 
produce major keys upon all the Vj notes of 
the chroinaiic octave, may be ascertained from 
the table below ; and their actual places may 
be readily determined from the preceding ob- 
aexvations and table in pi. {)3*. 


0 sharp 

7 sharps 
^ sharps 
^ sharps 
4 sharps 

11 sharps 
6 sharps 

1 sharp 

8 sharps 
8 sliarps 

10 sharps 
$ sharps 
0 shaip 


C 

C» or Db* 

. D . . 
D* or Eb* 

. E . . 

. F . . 

F« or Gb* 

. G . . 

G» or A b^ 

• A . • 

A* or Bb^ 

• B . . 
C 


Oflat. 

5 flats 

3 flats. 

1 flat. * 

6 flats. 

4 flats. 

2 flats. 
Oflat. 


and itoie,} The per- 
foruton til the door or lock through which the 
key IS jint {Prior)* 

KEYNSHAM, a town of Somersetshire, 
ll6 miles from London. It is a gcreat tho- 
roughfare in the lower road between Bath and 
Bristol. It is called proverbially mohy Kevn- 
sham, and with equal reason might it be called 
Jof^gy- It has a fine large church, a stone 
bridge of 15 arches o/er the Avon to Glouces- 
tershire, and another over the river Cliew. Its 
chief trade is malting. It has a chanty school, 
a weekly market, and three fairs. 

KEYSLER (John George)* a learner] Ger- 
man antiquarian, was born at Thourneau in 
iflSQ. After studying at the university of 
Halle, he was appointed preceptor to Charles 
Maximilian and Christian Charles, the. young 
counts of Giech Buchan ; with whom he tra- 
velled throUjj^ the chief cities of Germany, 
France, and the Netherlands, gaining great re- 
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In the above the tones usu^ employed are putatthn among the learned aslie .weiit alongi 
marked fiShil on asterisk. Thus, it ^may.be by iliostrating several monuments of antiquity, 
aawHy by oroploying uytder particularly aome fragments of Celtic idols 

dhm^^'&ave nine sharps wM disaavered in toe cathedral of Parif. 

wovdtiipvejm notesi.whh double diarps* via. Having aoquUted himseifoed' this charge wii^ 
iUM xmut would wD^> great oonour. be proeuted. in 1719> tire edne,. 
Of jf, A*. B* or Ct tiQBoftwojnndwmtal&MWnl^iittoiff, fip 

k unJftHi it aiuiiilir prtttte ta,hiia(itu»t6 
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«9#ctorofBirtii)swk!k«Liincnbti^^ HewcVer^ 
ctbtdning leave in I7r8 to visit England, he 
;lvas eleei^ a feUow of the Royal Society ior a 
learned essay Dca Nelielenma numine ve- 
terum Walachorum topico : he gave also an 
eseplanalion of the ancient nioniunetil on Sa- 
lisbury plain called Stone-henge, with a Dis- 
sertatioo on the C'orisecrat^d Misletoe of the 
Druids. Which detached essays, with others 
of the same kind, he published on lais return 
to Hanwer, under the title of Antiquitates se- 
lect® Septentrionales et Celtic®, &c. He af- 
terwards made the grand tour with the young 
barons, and to this tour we owe the publication 
of his travels; which were translated into Hn- 
^ish, and published in 1756* in 4 vuls. 4to. 
Mr. Keysler on his return spent the remainder 
of his life under the patronage of his noble pu- 
pils, who coinniitteil their line librarv' and mu- 
seum to his care, with a haiidsotne income. 
He died in 1743. r-. 

KIA KING-FOU, a city in Cidna, in the 
province of Tche-kiang, reniarkable for its 
streets ornamented by beautiful piazzas, that 
shelter passemrers from »he hun and rain. Se- 
ven cities of the third class are depeodent 
upon it. 

KIANG-NAN, a province of China, 
bounded on the north by Chan-tong, on the 
east by the sea, on the south by Tcne-kiang 
an^ Kiang-si, and on the West by Ho-nan, 
and Hou-quang. Here the ancient enstperors 
always kept their court, till they were obliged 
ibr reasons of state to remove nearer Tarta^, 
and choose Peking for thqjdace of their resid- 
ence, ft is of vast extent, and contains four- 
teen cities of the first order, and ninety-three of 
the eecond and third order. These cities are 
very populous, and of the greatest note in the 
empire, especially for commerce; it is the ren- 
dezvous of all the great barks, for the country 
is full of lakes, rivers and canals, either natural 
or the effect of labour, which communicate 
with the great river Yang tse-kiang, that 
crosses the province; here are few mountains, 
but towards the south. The silks, the japaned 
poods, the ink, the paper, and in gencrdl every 
thing that comes, as well from Nan-king as 
ffC3in the other cities of the province, which 
carry on a surprising coiuinerce, is much more 
esteemed, and bears a greater price, than what 
is brought from the other provinces : there are 
many salt-works along the sea coast, and the 
salt they produce is distributed almost through 
the empire : here also is found a great quantity 
of marble. In short, this province is so plen- 
tiful and rich, that it pays the emperor annu- 
ally about 32,CXX),000 crowns, without reckon- 
ing the dues of imporis and exports, for the re- 
ceipt whereof several officers are established. 
Nan-king is the capital. 

KlANG-NAm SeeNAV-KTNG 

KIANGr-Sl, a province of China, bounded 
on the N. by Kiang-nan, on the W. by Hou- 
quang, on the S. ^Quang-tong, and on the 
E. by Fo-kicn and T^e-kiang. The moun- 
t&ins that lie to the S. are almost Inaccessible ; 
,kit idierc are fine valleytwiianf them. Ji ll 
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Wftieted % Urns and rivers; 
mines of gold, iHvm, lead, iron, 
contains 13 cftks of llie first 
the second and third* The arrack in this prO» 
vince is excellent ; and its porcelain u the finelt 
and most valuable of theempirs. Nan^tchang* 
foil is the capital^ 

KIANGARI, a town of Turkey in Asia, 
chief place of a sangiacat, in Natolia. 1 1 is de- 
fended b> a castle, on a rock; and is 256 miles 
E.S.E. of Cuiibtantinople. Lon. 34. 19 
39. 54 N 


KIRli!S Sec Chilblains; 

KlBKi). a (from kibe,) Troubled with 
kibes. 


7b KICK. V a, (kauchen, Germ.) To strike 
with the foot {Sunjl). 

Tii Kick, V. n To beat the foot in anger or 
contenipr C^t(iotson), 

Kick. # (from the verb.) A blow with the 
fovit {Dryden), 

Kick (Curnelius>, a flower painter of Am- 
sterdam, born 111 t 6 ^^ 5 , ard died in His 

manner of painting was delicate, and his co- 
louring briHiant, shewing all the freshness of 
tiatuie. 

Kl'CKER. s, (from kick.) One who strikes 

wdih his <001. 

KFCKSHA W. t. (a corripiion of quelque 
c/iose, soiriething.) 1. Something uncommon 
or fantastical ; something ridiculous {^Milton). 
2. A dibh so changed by the cookery that it 
can scarcely be known {Fenton), 

KICKSy-WlCKSEY, s. (from kick and 
wince,) A made word in ridicule and disdain 
of a wife {Shukspeart) 

KID. s, {kid, Ddiiisli ) I 7'he young of a 
^oat {Spenser). 2. (from vidwien, Welsh, a 
faggot.) A bundle of heath or furze. 

7b Kid. v, a. (from the noun.) To bring 
forth kids. 

KEDDER. t. An engrosser of corn to en- 
hance its price {AmswoTth), 

Kidder (Richard), a learned English pre- 
hte, was born in Suffolk, and ediicatea at 
Emanuel college, Cambridge, by which soci- 
ety he was preferred to a living in Huntingdon- 
shire, from whence he was ejected for noncon- 
formity in 1662, but afterwards he thought 

S roper to comply, and obtained the rectory of 
^aine in Essex. In 1674 he was presented to 
the living of St, Martin, Ootwich, London ; 
and in 1689 was made dean of Peterborough. 
On the deprivation of Dr. Ken, bishop of Bath 
and Wells, he was promoted to that see, which 
he held to his death in 1713. This circum- 
stance was occasioned by a stack of chimneys 
falling during a great storm, and which killed 
him and his lady in b\d. He is well known 
as the writer of a most elaborate work, eiiti- 
tuled, A Demonstration of the Messias, in I 
vol. folio and 3 in evo. 

KIDDERMINSTER, a corporate town ia 
Worcestershire, with a market on Thursday, 
It is seated^ tinder a hill» on the river Stour, 
and is the principal manufacturing place 
the county* " Its former trade of stuffs 15 
dteiiEMd|,4Miftocoujit of the general uii 
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^ ffoodft;* tat its cftrp^ Oiinufactoiy has peHUwi$um« and art ^nfjos^ tii ihrrt 
greatly increased. It is the first market in stances j a cortical, which is the eternal, and 
Kngland for pile or plush carpets, which, for very vkscular^ a tubuiose, wbieh fcoiisisis w 
beauty of colour and patterns, exceed any other, small tubes ; and a papillous substance, which 
These are frequently called Wilton, from hav- is the innermost The kidneys are generally 
ing been first made at that town. The wor- surrounded with more or less adipose mem- 
sted shag trade has also been introduced here, brane, and have also a proper niembranc* 
and employs many looms. It is 14 miles S.E. mernbrana proprin, which is closely accreted 
of Bridgenorih, and 125 N.W. of London, to the corticdl substance. I he renal arteries, 
Lon. 2. 18 W. I.at. 52. 28 N. called also eniulgents, proceed from the aorta. 

KIDDLE, or Ki u e l, {ktdcllus ) , a dam or The % cins evacuate their blood into the ascend- 
weir in a river with a narrow cut in it, for the ing ca\a. The absorbents accompany the 
lavinq of pots or other engines to catch fish, blood-vcs^^els, and terminate in the thoracic 
The word is ancient; for in Magna Charta, duct. The nerves of the kidneys are branches 
cap. 24. wc lead, “ Omnes kidcih deponantur of the eighth pair and great int(rcr>stals. Ihe 
per Thamesiam & Medweyam, per lotam excretory duct of this viscus is called the ure- 
iingliain, nisi per cosieraiu marh.’* And by ter. Jt commences at the middle or pelvis of 
king John’s charter, power was granted to the the kidney, where the blood-ves‘'el3 enter it, 
city of London, *‘dc kidellis amovendis per and is at first a large membranous bag, which 
Thamesiam & Medweyam.” A survey was orr diminishes like a funnel, till it becomes a long 
dered to be made of the weirs, mills, stanks, narrow canal. The ureters coincy the urine 
and Ividells, in the great rivers of England, i from the kidney to the bladder, which it per- 
Ilen. JV, Fishermen of late corruptly rail forates obli(pielv. 

tiles * dams kettles ; and they arc much used iii KIDWELLY, a town of CarmarthenshiTe, 
Wales and on the sca-coasts of Kent. in S. Wales, with a market on Tuesday. It is 

To KlDNA'R V. a (from ki 7 \df Dutch, a seated on a creek of the Bris^tol (channel, near 
child, and ncp.) To steal children ; to steal the mouth of the Towy. From this town a 
human beinf»>. canal has been cut tb some collieries, whence 

KIDNATPER. 5 . (from /ifdwflp.) One who coal is brought down and exported. It is 
steals human beings. eight miles S. of Carmarthen, and 224 vV . by 

KIDNAPPING, is the forcible taking and N. of London. Lon, 13. I.> W. Ut54 4+JSi. 
carrying away a man, woman, or child, from KIEL, a strong, rich, and consideigble 
their ow n country, and sending them to ano- town ol Germany, capital of the duchy of Hoi* 
iher. This is an bfi’ence at common Jaw, and stem, with a casile, and a university. Jt Ptands 
punishable by fine, imprisonment, and pillory, upon a small peninsula in a bay of the Baltic, 
By stat. 1 1 and 12 \V. J If. c. 7, if any cap- and has a very commodious harbour for ships 
tain of a merchant vessel shall during his of the largest size. Lon. JO. OE. Lat 54. 
being abroad force any persons on shore, and 20 N. 

wilfully leave them behind, or refuse to bring KIERINGS (Alexander), landscape 
home all such men as he carried out, if able painter of Utrecht, born in 15iK>, and died in 
and desirous to return, he shall suffer three i64(i. His views were copied from nature, 
months imprisonment. Exclusive of the above and he finished them with amazing patience, 
punisliinent for this as a criminal offence, the even the bark and the fibres of the trees being 
party may recover upon an action for comjien- distinctly marked, 

sation in damages lor the civil injury. KIFbF.KlL, in oryctology. ^ ITiis miiic- 

KIDNEY, See Kidneys. ral is dug up nearConie in Naiolia, and is em* 

Kidney, in ludicrous or lamiliar language, ployed in torming tlic bciwls of Turkish to- 
•ignifies sort, or kind, as, ** He is of the right oacco pipes. The sale of it supports a monas- 
kidney.” tcry of derviscs established near the place 

Kidney-bean, in botany. Sc‘C Phase- where it is dug. It is found in a large fissure 
OLDS. six feet wide, in grey calcareous earth. The 

Kidney* B’’./' N (Carolina). See Giy- workmen assert that it grows again in the fis- 
OiNE. sure, and piifi's itself up like froth. 1 his mine- 

Kr ONE Y'- BEAN THEE. Sce Gl YC fNE. ral, when fresh dug, is of the consistence of 
Kidney VETCH. See Anthvllis. wax; it feels soft and greasy; its colour is yeL 
Kidney-wort. See Saxipraga. low; its specific gravity 1.600: when thrown 

Kidney-shaped leaf. In botany, fo- on the fire it sweats, emits a fetid vapour, he- 
lium renifonne. Roundish and hollowed .it comes hard, and perfectly white, 
the hart without angles. Applied also to the According to the analysis of Klaproth, it 
anther and seed, which being solid bodies, have is com posctl of 50,50 silica 
really the fornj a kidney; whereas a Jeaf, 
being a plane surface, reseiLbles the section of * 
a kulney. This distinction is to be observed ^ 
in several other cases, •* 

Kidneys* B^es. Two aWominal viscera, 
shaped like a kidney-beao, that secrete the 
imne. TiieyErt sitHAttfd 6n .each lumbar rt- KIGGELARIA. In botany# a geiyj* of 
near the iii;Mlniiibar vertebra, behind tta the class dioecia, osder dodecandria, CalyE^ 


17.25 magnesia 
2.5.00 water 
6.00 carbonic acid 
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petals 6vc$ miU 6v« th^«e»lobed 
siaiida, Mali : anthers ixrforated at the top. 
Fcai* ! Siyks live; ca pule one-celledj. five-val- 
ved, many seeded. One species* a Cape tree 
with a grey l)ark 5 leaves lanceolate, serrate, 
glabrous; seeds immeised in the pulp. It is 
reared in our own lun -houses, and is propa- 
gated by seeds, ciiuings, or layers. 

KIOULKY, a luwn .in the west riding of 
York^hi^e, nik miles to tlic south-east of Skip- 
ton in Craven. It stands in a valley surrounded 
with hills, at the meeting of two brooks, which 
fall into the iivcr Aie one mile below it. 
£\eiy tainilyis supplied with water brought to 
or neai then doors in stone troughs from a ne- 
ver-tailing ftpring on the west side of it. The 
parish IS ftix miles long and iwo broad, and is 
1)0 miles Irom the east and west seas ; yet at 
the west end of it near Camel-Cross is a rising 
ground, from which the springs on the east 
side of It run lu the eist fieft, and those on the 
west to the west sea By the late inlarnl navi- 
gation, tins town h. IS a communication with 
tlie iners Mersey, Dee, llibblc, Ouse, Trent, 
Derwept, benern, Hiiniher, Thames, &c. 
which iMMgation, ineluthng its windings, ex- 
tends above 509 miles, in the counties of Lin- 
coln, Nottingham, Lancaster, Westmoreland, 
Chester, Slallord, Warwick, Leicester, Ox- 
forl, Worcester, &c. 

KlKEKUN K'VJ ALO, A pure rewn, very 
vimiiar to copal, but of a more beautiful white- 
ness and traiiftparency. It is brought from 
Apnerica, where it is said to be used medicin- 
ally in the cure of bystcria, tetanic, &c. It 
forms the most beautilul of all varnishes. 

KILBEGGaN, a post, faii^ and borough- 
town of Ireland, in the cuuiity of Westmeath 
and province of Leinster, 44 miles from Dub- 
lin. Previously to the union it returned two 
memlicrs to parliament. It is seated on the 
river Brosna, over which there is a bridge. 
There, was here a monastery founded in 1209, 
and dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and inha- 
bited by monks from the Cisierlian abbey of 
Melefont. The fain are two. 

KILDA (St.), a small udaud of Scotland, 
one of the Ifebrides, 18 leagues to the W. of 
N. Uist. A great number of the poor people 
in this island live chiefly by Ashing and catch- 
ing wild fowls, in the latter employineiit, 
they are incredibly ad\enturous; being often 
let down by a rope from the summit of high 
precipitous rocks, where they clamber among 
the rugged cliffs, in search of the egesaiui nests 
of various birds. But the more safe and com- 
mon method of catching these fowls is, by 
spreading a large net over the face of the rock 
where they lodge, in which great numbers are 
at once entangled, and lowered down into a 
. boat. St. Kildd is the most westerly island of 
Great Briuiin. 

KILDERKIN, (from ftindekin, a baby* 
Dutch.) A kind 6i liquid measure* contain- 
ing two Arkins* or^ gallons* beer- measure* 
or 16 ale-mf‘asure. 

KILGARREN* a town in Pembrokeshire* 
wiik a market on WtdiMiiday, It had for* 


marly Afustle* in ruins; ^ 

remarkable althnon-Ieap* where that 
caught in great abunnance. Above this piac^^ 
are Targe works for fabricating im plates. 
is seated on the Tyvy, 30 miles N. ofPem- 
bioke. and 2S7 W.N. W\ of Loudon. I^on. 

4. 40 W. Lat. 54. 4 N. 

KILHAM, a town in theE. riding of York- 
shire, with a market on Saturday, 36 aulcs 

N. E. of York, and 200 N. of LondoR. Lou. 

O. 16 W. Lat. 54. 5 N. 

^ KILIA, a fortified town of Turkey in Eu- 
rope, in Bessarabia ; seated on an island, at 
the mouth of the Danube, It was taken by 
the Rubsiauft in 1790, but restored at the sub- 
sequent peace It is 80 miles S W. of Biulo- 
gorocl, an(l2()0N.£. of Constantinople. Lon, 
28. 46. E. Lat. 45. 22 N. 

KiiJvENNY, a county of Ireland, btund- 
ed on tlie north by Queen’s county, on the 
east by Carlow and M'exforcl, on the south by 
Waterford, and on the west by Tipperary; 
about lliirty-Ave miles from north to south, 
and nineteen from east to west. It contains 
127 parishes, about 17 >^>70 houses, and up- 
wards oi 05,000 inhabitantft : the surface is ge- 
nerally level, and the soil fertile in corn, equal 
to most other parts of Ireland. The principal 
risers arc the Barrow, which bounds it on the 
casft, the Suir, which IVirins its southern bound- 
ary* and divides it from Waterford, and the 
Nore, wdiich crosses it from north to south. 
.Sixteen members were sent to the Irish parlian 
nient by tins county, the city of Kilkenny, anc\ 
the boroughs of St. Canice, Gowran* Knock - 
topher, I'hoinastown, Innistioghe* and Callen. 

Kilke^tny, a city of Ireland* and capital 
of the county to which it gives name ; situated 
on the river Nore, over which are two hand- 
some bridges ; the borough of St. Canice oc 
Irish Town is joined to it, and both together 
form one large town. It is the see of a bishop* 
founded 111 ilie fifth century. The cathedral 
IS small , the houses are decorated with a bcau- 
tilul black and white marble, dug from quar- 
ries near the town' considerable manufactures 
of blankets and coarse woollen clollis are car- 
ried on here. The number of inhabtiants is 
about 16,000 : sixty-Ave miles N.E. Cork* 
and fifty-six S S. W, Dublin. Lon. 7. 15 
W. Lat. 52. 38 N. 

Ki I KENNY COAL* ill mineralogy. See 
Bitumen. 

To KILL, V. a. (anciently to auell ; cpel- 
lan, Saxon ; helm, Dutch.) I . To deprive of 
life ; to put to death, as an agent (il/ac.). 9. 

To destroy animals for food {Skaksp.) 3. To 
deprive of life as a cause or insiruinent {Bac.), 

4. To deprive of vegetative or other inoiion,oi' 
active qualities (E^&yer). 

KILLALA, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Mayo* the see of a blft^op, founded 
about the middle of the fifia iomury, and 
^dnited with Achonry, situated on a firiu hay of 
the Atlantic to which it gives name. 1 his bay 
is near six miles from east to west, and five 
from north to south. KiHala is not a town 
coDSfquencei twenty-three miles N.Ca»tle^||v 
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d tw€nty*«lx W. Sligo. Lon. 9. 3 W. Lat. 

> 12 N. 

KILLALOK, a (o%ui of Ireland, in th« 
county of Clare, the see of a bishop, founded 
in the fifih century. In the twelfth century 
it wai united with the bibhopric of Hoscrean* 
and in the year tlie bishopric of KlUfc- 
nora was annexed to it. It is situated 011 the 
Shannon, by which it is separated from the 
county of Tipperary, with a bridge of comma- 
nicaiion : twenty miles E. Knnis, and eleven 
N. K E Limenrk. 

KlLLAllD POINT, a cape of Ireland, on 
the east i oast of the county of Down, in the 
English (flannel, six inifes E. from Down- 
patrick. Lon. 6. 27 W. Greenwich. l.ait. 64. 
22 N* 

KliXARNEYi a town of Ireland, m the 
county of Kerry: thirty-six miles W. Cork, 
and hftv S.W. Limerick. Lon. 9. 27 W. 
Lat, 61. "2 N. 

Near Killarney is a large and beautiful lake, 
called the Lake of Killarney, or Lough Lean, 
12 or 14 miles long, and in inanv places four 
miles broad I’he viows in sailing over, or 
coastnii? along this lake, are ver^ picturesque, 
and oltcn sublime $ and the variety fur- 
nished by the nniTierous liulc islands on the 
lake adds greatly to the general eflect. 

KILLAS, III mineralogy. SeeAitnEsiA. 

KPLLEll vf. (from /?//,) One that deprives 
ofhtt’ {S'idnry ft’ufUi), 

KILLICRANKIE, a noted pass in Perth- 
shire, near the junction o( iheTumel with the 
Garrv. It is the grard eiiirance into the 
H't^lilaiids in those pans, and is formed by the 
lofty mountains impending over the Garry, 
which rushes through in a dec',: and rocky 
channel, oveihuug with trees. In the last 
century, this was a pass of iiuich didicuhy and 
danger a path Hanging over a tremendous 
piccipice threatened destiuctiou to the least 
false step of the traveller. At present, a fine 
road gives an easy access to |hc remote High- 
lands; and tne twj sides are joined by a fine 
arch. Near tiie iioilh end of this pass, in ns 
open and luiimprovcd st.ite, king William’s 
army, uinler general Mackey, was defeated, in 
l68t), by the Higldanders, eoinmandod by vis- 
count Dundee, wlto «vas killed in the moment 
of victory. 

KILLIGIIEW (W'dhani), eldest son of 
Sir Robert K ’.ligrcw, knigln, was born in 
l0’06. He was gentleman- usher of the privy- 
chamber to king Charles 1. and on the Kesiora- 
non to Charles J I. When the latter married 
the princess Calhenne o( Portugal, he uas 
created vice-chamberlanu in winch station he 
continued 23 years, and died in 1693. He 
was the author of four pla\s, which, though 
now thrown aside, were much applauded by 
the poets of that time, parhcnlarly by Mr. 
Waller; and in the decline of life he published 
some ])ioas rcfleeltons on the instability olf 
human happiness when ^ur views are not dit 
jpccted to u fiiiUiTe state, 

; KtLtlGXEW (Thohnas), brother of the for- 
^ per, was bom m l(iU> «MJd m process of ttm^ 
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Jllfttihgaished himself by his unfcomnioo fi9» 
tural parts. He was page of honooj to kinjj 
Charles J. and groom ot the bed^HSiiiber to 
Charles II. with whom he suffered years 
exile; during which he applied his leisure 
hours to the study of poetry, and to the com- 
position of several plays. After tlw Restora- 
tion he continued 111 high favour with the 
king, and had frequently access to him when 
he was denied to the first peers in the realm ; 
and being a man of great wit and liveliness of 
parts, and having from his long intimacy with 
that monarch, and being contniuallv about his 
person during his iroiibles, acquired a freedom 
and familial iiy with him which even the pomp 
of majesty afterwards could not check in him, 
he bomelimcs, by way of jest, which king 
Charles was ever fond of, il genuine, even 
though hi*nself was the object of the saiirc, 
would .idventure bold truths which scarcely 
any one besides would liavc dared even to hint 
at. One '•tory in particular is related of him, 
which, if true, is a strong proof of the great 
Icng'hs he would sometimes proceed in free- 
dom^ of this kind, and is as follows ;-»-W hen 
the king’s unbounded passion for women had 
given Ins mistress such an ascendant over him, 
that, like the efieminate Persian monarch, he 
was much fitter to have handled a distaff than 
to wield a sceptre, and for ilic convers. lion of 
his concubines utteily neglected the most im- 
portant afiairs of state, Mr. Kilhgrew went 
to pay hi^ majestv a visit m his private apart- 
ments, habited like a pilgrim who was bent 
on a iongjOLirney. The Ling, surprised at the 
tHkIity of his appearance, immediately asked 
him what was the meaning of it, and whither 
he '.a. going? To hell,” bluntly replied the 
wag. “ Pr'yihee (said the k^mg), what can 
your errand be to that place?” “To fetch 
back Oliver Cromwell (rejoined he), that he 
may take some care of the affairs of England^ 
for iiis successor takes none at all.” Kilbgrcw 
died ill J()82. 

K I L L i G u E w ( A nne), ‘ ‘ a Grace for beauty, 
and a Muse lor wit,” as Mr. Wood says, was 
the daughter of Dr. Henrj Killigrew, brother 
t;f the two foregoing, and w^s fxirn a little be- 
fore the Restoration. She gave early indica- 
tions of genius, and becatne eminent in the 
arts both of poetry and painting. She drew the 
duke of York and his duchess, to whom she 
was maid of honour, as well a? several other 

ortraits and history-pieces; and crowned all 

er other accomplishments with unblemished 
virtue and exemplary pietj. Mr, Dirden 
seems quite lavish jn her praise* though Wood 
assures us he has said no more of her than she 
was equal if not superior to. This amiable 
young woman died of the small-pox in l685 ; 
and the year after her poems were pubhsheddu 
a thin 4to volume. 

KILLILEAGH, a borough of Ireland, in 
the connty of l>own, seated on an arm of 
Strangford l.A)ngh, wher#ships may he shdi* 
tered from all winds. It suffered much in the 
war of 1641; but it is now a thriving place, 
with a linen and thmd maanfactoiy. Hete 
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Is a casUe, formerly the seat of the (hmUy of 
Hamihon, now earls of Clanbrassil ; ond the 
celebrated sir Hanfs Sloanc was born in this 
town. It is 80 miles N. by £. of Dublin. 
Lon. 6. 32 W. Lat, 54, 23 N. 

KILLINHAULE, a town of Ireland, in 
the county of Tipperary, 14 miles N. of Cion- 
nielU Lon. 7. ^ W. Lat. 52. 2? N. 

KILLONY, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of 3ligo, six miles S, of Sligo. Lon. 
«.25 W. Lat. 54. 11. N. 

KILLOUGH, or Port St. Ann, a sea- 
port oflrcland, in the county of Down, situate 
on the N. of St. John's Point, in the Irish 
Sea. A rock stands in the middle of the en- 
trance of its harbour, covered at half flood. 
Here is a manufacture of salt. It is 7t> miles 
N. by E. of Dublin. 

KILLYBEGS, a borouah of Ireland, in 
the county of Donegal, with a spacious har- 
bour on the N. side of Donegal Bay. It is 12 
miles W. of JBallyshannoii, Lon. 8. () W. 

54. 40 N. 

KILMAC-THOMAS, a town of Ireland, 
in the county of Waterford, 12 njilcs S.E. of 
Waterford. Lon. 7. 10 W. Lat. 52. 14 N. 

KILMAINHAM, a town of Ireland, 
about iuilf a mile from Dublin. It has a ses- 
sion-hodse and a gaol ; and here the quarter 
sessions are held tor the county of Dublin, 
and the knights for the shire elected. It was 
sometimes the seat of government^ before the 
castle at Dublin was apjiropriated to that pur- 
pose. 

KlLMALLOCKf a borough of Ireland, in 
the county of Limerick, 18 miles S. of Lime- 
rick. Lon. 8. 34 W. Lat. 52, 24 N. 

KlLMARrjOCK, a populous town in Ayr- 
shire, noted for its manufacture of gloves, car- 
pets, stockinEfi, nightcaps, bonnets and other 
woollen goocM. It is 15 miles S.W'. of Glas- 
gow. 

KILMORE, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Cavan, with a bishop's see, three 
miles S.W, of Cavan. Lon 7- H W. Lat. 
54. 2 N. 

KILN. s. (cylu, Saxon.) A stove; a fabric 
formed for admitting heat, in order to dry or 
burn things contained in it (Bacon). 

' Brigadier General Dirom of Mount Annan, 
in Scotland, built some lime-kilns in 18U1; 
of which he published an account in the third 
volume of the Transactions of the Highland 
Soci^. 

** These kilns were constructed with a view 
to save fuel, to calcine the stone equally, and 
to give the burner the command of ihe heat." 
To accomplish these objects the two kilns were 
built circular, and adjoining each other, but 
instead of being open at the top, as the coin- 
ipon lime^kiin is, they were covered with ai^ 
arched dome, a door being left on one side at 
the springing of the arch, to put in the charge, 
and a chtmn^ being carried out on the oppd- 
aite side at the saine height to convey away 
the smoke. The walls were built in the 
tisaal manner with stone work and were lined 
^ith brick, an interval of about four inches 


being Ilift bfttwcenfii^hicb was filled with Tutk||| 
ble and small stones without mortar ; this wa^ 
done to form a non-conductor of heat by ad- 
mitting a circulation of air, in order to prevent 
the kiln from bursting by the expansion caused 
by the heat; and the whole wis bound with 
frames of wood strongly fastened together at 
the distance of about six feet from the ground, 
and the same interval from each other. The 
charging doors were made circular and were 
shut by a frame of iron filled with fire-bricks, 
and hung on a hinge or bolt ; the grate at the 
bottom was made with the four middle bars to 
draw out, the better to let down the calcined 
stODOor lime-shells, when the kiln was choak- 
ed or did not draw freely* a damper was also 
put in the flue of the chimney to regulate the 
draught, and within the dome a flue was car- 
ried from each side of the charging door to the 
commencement of the chimney, to intercept 
the ascent of the smoke in some degree when 
the door was opened for charging. These 
kilns were not intended to be wrought by 
drawing and Ailing at the same time, ns is done 
in common kilns; for then the advantaj^e 
would be lost which arises from confining the 
heat in calcining the stone ; but it was intended 
that one should be filled and kept shut, while 
the other was drawing, and so they were to be 
filled and drawn alternatelv. 

It appeared to General Dirom that the cur- 
rent of air being regulated by means of the 
door below and the damper above, the burner 
may admit of such a column, a«i might enable 
him to work the kiln as quickly as may be 
done, without waste of fuel and without melt- 
ing or vitrifying the stone; or he may lengthen 
the process by lesssnmg the draught of air 
through the kiln. As ihe expense of the kilns 
here described was about 30()l. it is veryjustly 
observed that they can he recommended only 
where the demand for lime is considerable, 
and the saving of fuel an object of importance; 
the saving of this .article not being more, if so 
much, as one third of what would he necessary 
in open kilns. 

Tnese kilns, however, are constructed on cor- 
rect mechanical and chemical principles, and 
f the effect fell short of the general's just ex- 
pectations the cause ought -rather to be attri- 
buted to the ill-management of the persons em- 
ployed, than to any defect in the kiliib then - 
sehes. The value of lime calcined with a 
very great degree of heat is well known to all 
persons concerned in masonry, and every im- 
provement of kilns, which increases the heat 
during calcination, may be consirlerctl au im- 
portant discovery. It is to be feared that the 
great expense of building limc-kilns in the 
mode proposed will preclude the general adop- 
tion of the plan. 

To KTO^DRY, V. n, {kiln and dry ) To 
dry W means of a kiln {.Morumer). 

KilLT, for kUUd {Spenser). 

KL^MBO. a. {a schembo, Italian.) Crook- 
ed; bent; arched {Arhuthnol). 

KIMBOLT0N a town in Huntingil0iijk^ 
shire, with a m iket on Friday, The 
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much im|>ioved. Queca Caihcfine ^fesrtwtr iBh(A$p€are). 3« Kelativet (Dcii»4am)« 
divorce from Henry VHJ. resided some lime ‘^J^j'kokep. a. Congenial | relaMj cog- 
in this cau«tle. Jt is eightjniles N. W. <iif St. mjk iDrffdm)t 
Ncot’s, and 64 N. by W, of Loudon. JLon. KINE s. plur. from cow. 

0. 18 W. Lat. .02, lA N. KINETON, a town in WarwickiWrcp 

KIML a town of Sweden, capital of a ]pro- with a market on Tuesday. King John kept 
vince of the same name, in E, Bothnia, at the hii. cotirt in a castle here. It is U) miles S.S.E. 
month of the Knm, which here falls into the of W arwick, ami 88 N.W. of London. Lon. 


gulf of Bothnia, lO miles S.E. of Tornea. 

KlMPOLUNCf, a town of Turkey in Eu- 
rope* 111 Moldavia, on the river Moldavia, 92 
niiJes N. E. oi C^oloswa*. 

KIN, a town of Persia, in the province of 
Scgesian, situate at trie foot of a chain of 
mountains, near the lake Zare, 320 miles E. 
of Ispahan. 

Kin. i. (ryone, Saxon.) 1 . Relation eitlier 
of consunguiiiily or aHiiiiiy (IJacoii). 2. lie- 
lalivus; those who arc of the same race 
den). 3. A relation; one related {Danes). 
4 'Five same grnerical class {Uoyle)^ b, A 
cliimniitive termination from kindt a child, 
Uiiicii : as, fuunikint miniliiHt unlKiti. 

KINA KINA. Scv C inchona. 

KINHURN, a foi tress of the Russian em- 
pire, at the mouth of ilic Dnciper, opposite 
Oc/akow 111 the last war with Russia, the 
Turks maile several attacks upon il by land and 
sea, but were lui illv repulsed. 

KINCARDINIvO-MEL. a village in 
Aboideeiishiie, seated on the nver Dci, 23 
mile' W\ of Abcideen. 

KINC’ARDINESHIRE. 01 M earns, a 
roiiiity ot Scotland, bonixled on the N. and 
N W by Abcrdc'^ iisliire, on the E. by the 
German CXean, and on the S.W. by Angus- 
shiie. Jffe Jcivth along the coast N 30 miles, 
Its greatest Ineadtli 20 . 1 'he only borough in 

it IS liiverbervij. 

KIND a (from yenne, relation, Saxon.) 1 . 
Benevolent, fil cu wuli general guud-will 
{South), 2 . Faunirabie; beneficent {Luke). 

Kind. s. (cynne, Saxon.; 1 . Race;ge- 
neiical clas** {Hoon*‘r). 2 . Particular nature 
{Baker) 3. Naturil stale {Arbtdhnot). 4. 
Nature, natoul deieuninnlton {Shakspearr). 

.}. Maimei , vi f liacou) (). Sort {Bav.). 

To Kl'NDLh.. V a. {annUt VVelsh; cyn- 
*relan, Saxon.) 1 . 'lo v^t on fire, to light ^ 
to make lo burn {Ktng Charles) . 2 . To in- 

flame the passions; to exasperate , to animate; 
to hre the ui..nI {Darnel). 

ToKi'npll. 0 . rt. 1 . To catch fire {Isa.), 
S, (from coniian, Saxon.) To bring forth. 

Kl'NDLER. s. (from kindle.) One that 
lights; one w'ho in Hatties {Gay)^ 

Kl'NDLY. ad. (from kind.) Benevolently} 
favourably; with good-will {Shakspeare). 

Ki'n d l y. a» (from kmd.) I , lloinogeneal ; 
congenial; kindred; of the same nature 
{Hnrrmoni), 2* Bland, mild; softening 
{Dry den). 

Kl'NDNESS. r. (from kind.) Benevolence; 
beneficence; giod-will ; favour {Cttlher). 

KPNDREP* s, (cynjiene, Saxon.) 1 . Re- 
lation by birth or marriage; cognauon ; con* 


1. 24 W. L.ito2. II N. 

KING, a monarch or p'otentate who rides 
singly and sov crcignly over a i>cople. Camden 
derwes the word from ihe Saxon cyningt which 
signifies the same: and that fioih uin pwer, 
or Aen knowkdge, wherewith every monarch 
IS supposed to he invested. Tlie Latin lex, 
the Scvthian rnx, the Punic mrA, the Spanish 
m/, and the Fiench r«y, come all, according 
10 I^iitel, from the Hebrew rasch, chief, 

Lines were not known amongst the Israel- 
ites till tiie of Saul. Before him they 

were Kovcrneil at first by elders as in Egypt; 
then by princes of God’s appointment, as 
Moses and Joshua; thtn hv judges till the 
lime of Samuel ; and last of all oy kings, as wo 
read in scripture. 

Most of the Grecian states were governed ut 
first by kings, who were chosen by the people 
lo decide uiHerenccs and execute a power 
which was Imiiiod by laws. They commanded 
armies, presided over the wor^^hip of the gods, 
&c. "I’nis royalty was geneially hereditary; 
but if the vices of tbc heir to the crown were 
odious to the people, or if the oracle had so 
coiniiiaiKled, he was cut of! from the right of 
succession, yet the kings were supposed to 
hold their sovereignty by Uie appoiulmcnt of 
Jupiter. I’hc ensign of rnajcslA w as the scep- 
tre, which was made ol wood adorned with 
studs of gold, and ornamented at the top with 
some figure, commonly that of an eagle, as 
being the bird of .love. 

Rome also was governed at first by kings 
who were elected by the people, witn ilic ap- 
probation of the senate ami concurrence of the 
augurs. Their power extended to religion, 
the revenues, the army, and the adniinistrution 
ofjusiicc. The monarchical form of govern- 
ment subsisted 244 years iH Rome, under se- 
ven kings, the last of whom was Tarquimus 
buperbus. 

Lawyers say, the king of England, or 
of the British empire, is a mixed person, a 
priest as well as a prince : at his coronation he 
is anointed with oil, as the priests and kings of 
Israel were, to intimate, that hts person is sa- 
cred. 

Among tlie Greeks, the king of Persia had 
anciently the appellation of the great km^; 
the king of France had that of the most Chris- 
tian king, and the king of Spain that of catholic 
kina. See Catholic, 

. The king of the Romans is a prince chosen 
by the emperor, as a coatigittor in the gdrern* 
nient of the empire. 

The kings of England, by the Lateran coun* 
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CbnMianis 9 imds conferrdl on tjictrt 5 t^4 tilial a|bly looreaM The king is entrusted 

of defender of the fkiih was adtled by |tej^ teiihthcsofejKJwcr of conferring dignities and ‘ 
X. though it had been used by thein.so^ae honmirs, so that all degrees of nobility, knight- 
time before, ^ bjKjd, and other titles, are received by imme- 

s Thpfe tiileOf grace was first given to our kings diate giant from the crown }-• cither expressed 
about tlte time of Henry IV. and that of ma- in wlriting, by write or letters patent, as in the 
jcsty first to Henry VII 1. before which lime creation of peers and baronets; orbycorpw'al 
our kings were called grace, highness, &c. investure, as in the creation of a simple knight. 

In all public instruments and letters, the And as the king may create new titles, so be 
king styles himself nos, we; though nil the may create new oflices, but \viih this restrict 
time of king John, he spoke in the singular tion, that he cannot create new offices with 
number. nc'a fees annexed to them, nor annex new fees 


The Hungarians formerly gave the name 
king to their queen Mary, to avoid the infamy 
which the laws of that country cast noon those 
who are governed by women : accordingly, she 
bore the title of king Mary, till her marriage 
with Sigisinutid, at which time^she took the 
title ol queen. 

The laws make it biglv-teeason barely to 
imagine or intend the dedth of the king; and, 
because the dc<;truction of the king may ensue 
that of his great counsellors or officers, it is 
felony in any of the king's servants to conspire 
even that; though in other capital cases, it is 
a rule, that voluntas non reputahitur pro factor 
and an P^nghshman shall not, in any other 
case, be put to death, unless the deed follow 
the intent. The king’s office (as he promises 
at his coronation) is to prescr\e the rights and 
privileges of the church, the prerogative of the 
crown, ihe laws and customs of the realm, kc, 
or, as Pbrtescue has it, ho is pugnare bclia po^ 
puh $ui, & eos rectustme judicare. 

The king is considered by the laws of Eng- 
land as the head and supreme governor of the 
uitinnal church. SO Hen. VIH. cap. I. I 
p'hz. cap. 1 . In virtue of this authority, he 
convenes, prorogues, restrains, regulates, and 
dissolves, all ecclesiastical synods or convoca- 
tions 

He has the supreme right of patronage, 
called patronage paramount, over all the eccle- 
siastical benefices in England . He has power, 
liy his prerogative, without any act of parlia- 
ment, to malke war or peace, conclude leagues 
and treaties, grant safe-c-and nets, give commis- 
sions for raising and regulating fleets and 
armies, as well as for erecting manning, and 
governing forts, and other places of strength, 
to appoint ports and ha\ens, to erect beacons, 
light-houses, and sea-marks, to prohibit the 
exportation of arms or ammunition out of the 
kin^om, dispose of magazines, castles, ships, 
public monep, &c. He has the sole powder of 
sending ambassadors to foreign states, and of 
receiving ambassadors at home. 1 Ic convokes, 
adjourns, prorogues, and dissolves parliaments; 
and may refuse his assent to any bill passed by 
both houses, without giving his reasons for it. 

He may increase the number of members of 
either house at pleasure, by creating new 
peers, and bestOH'ing privileges on other tow* ns 
for sending burgesses to parliament. But 
this part of the prerogative of increasing the 
number of parliament-men, in the lower 
house, seems to be given u}) by the late kings. 


to old offices ; for this would be a tax upon the 
subject, whic h cannot be imposed but by act 
of parliament. I'he king has also the preroga- 
tive of conferring prnilcaes upon pro ate per- 
sons; such as granting place or precedence 
to any of his subjects; such is also the power 
to enfranchise an alien, and make him a deni- 
zen. Such IB likewise the prerogative of crcct-^ 
ing corporations. 

The king is also the arbiter of commerce. 
Under this branch of the prerogative be has 

C ower to establish jmblic marls, or places of 
uying and selling; such as mnikets and fairs, 
wMth the lolls helonmng to them ; and like- 
wise to regulate weights and measures; to gi\e 
money, which is the medium of commerce, 
authority, or to make it current; and the 
coining of money is the act of the sovereign 
power, and the settling of the dcnominaiion or 
value for w’hich tlic coin is to pass t nrrtmt. 
The king may also at any time decry or cry 
down any com of the kingdom, and make it 
no longer current. 

Debts due to him are aKvays to be 'alisfied 
in the first place, in case of e\LTUtOi{>hip, &c. 
and till his debt is discharged, he may protect 
the creditor from the arrests of others, lie 
may distrain for the whole debt on a tenant 
that holds but pait of the land; is not obliged 
to demand his rent as others are, may sue in 
what court he pleases, and distrain where he 
lists. In all doubtful cases, semprr prcBsinnu 
fnrprorege: no statute restrains him, unless 
he be particularly named. In all cases where 
the king is plaintifl, his officers may enter 
with an arrest; and, if entrance be denied, 
break open a house, and seize the party; 
though in other cases a man’s house is his 
castle, and has a pri\ ilege to protect him against 
dll arrests. 

He has custody of the persons and estates of 
idiots and lunatics; he is uUimns hmes regm^ 
and to him revert all estates, when no heir ap- 
pears. All treasure-trove (i. e. money, plate, 
or bullion, found, and the owners not known) 
belongs to him; so all waifs, strays, w^reckb, 
lands recovered from the sea, gold and silver 
mines, royal fishes, &c, belong to him. See 
Revenue. He can unite, separate, enlarge, 
or contract, the limits of bishoprics, or eccle- 
siastical benefioes, and by liis letters erect new 
bishoprics, colleges, &c. Sec Keg alia. 

He can ditpeose vvith the rigour of the ec- 
clesiastical laws, except those which have been 
confirmed by an act of parliament, or declared 
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with a«u of parliament^ and 

by 56k non-obstantc, where owas-..«.-— — . i i anji *1 

alone concerned i to moderate the rt|sa(^ Gif <swi be no n^igenwOr/aeWh^.™^ 
the law, according to equity ; to {>ardott alhan no delay will w ms _«gm; mtiiina sen^ 
condemned by law, except iti a^^ls of mur- 
<ler, and in cabc of impeachments by the house 
of commons; and to iiitcipret by nis judges, 
in statutes and cases not denned by law. 

But though he be intrusted with the whole 
executive power of the law, yet he cannot sit 
in judgment in any court; for justice must be 
administered accoraing to the powers commit- 
ted and distributed to the several courts. 

Tbe law esteems him God’s vicegerent on 
earth, and ascribes various perfections to him, 
not belonging to any other man “Rex cst 
sdcji'ius,” sa\s Bracion, “ et minister I>ei in 
terra. Omnis quiiiem sub eo est, et ipse sub 
iinllo, nisi taii'.eni sub i)eo.” He is said to 
have imperial dignity, and in charters before 
the Conqiie>.t is trequentb styled tasileus, and 


imperaior, the titles 
the emperors of to 


assumed by 
West, Ills 


hast 

realm is dtelarcd to be an empire, and his 
crown I m penal, tjiy many acts of parliament, 
particularly the atatntes 24 Hen. Vlll. cap. 
12 and 2 * Hen. Vllh rap. 28 which at the 
same time cleclar the king to he the supreme 
head of the ic.din in matters both cnil and tc^ 
ciesias-fcMl, and con*'<.qnenily infeiior to no 
mail upon caitli, dependent <m no man, and 
accountable *o no in in See a^'O 24 Ci’eo* If. 
cap 2^ G ii. Ill cap 27 . Hence it is 
that no suit cir aciion can be ^bi ought aiiainst 
the* ku;'*, even in ri\il mailers, (itcau^e no 
court can have ]uris<hction o^e^ him. Ihe 
Jaw aUo aseiihv'* to the king, in his political 
capacity, ah‘)ohu‘c pctfeciion, Tlie king can 
do no wrong, b\ which ancieni and funda- 
mental maxim we are not to understand, that 
c\ery transact’on of gmernment is of course 
just and lawful, but that whatever is excep- 
tionahle in tin coudnci of public adairs is not 
to he imputed lo J.t. king, nor is he answeiable 
for It personally tf» Ins people; and farther, 
that the prerogative of the crown cxieruls not 
to do any iuoiry; u is created lor the heuefil of 
the people, .i kI ihcrcforv cannot be exened lo 
their pf'psdice. In the king there is no folly 
or weakness; no injustice *»r error, and, 
therefore, if the crown should be induced to 
make an impn'per grant of any franciiise or pri- 
vilege, the law declaies that the king was de- 
ceive in his gr.'iii, and tliereu))oii such grant 
is rendered void, niercly upon the foundation 
of fraud and deception, either by or upon those 
agents whom the crown has ernplovei). Yet, 
notwithstanding this personal perfection which 
the law ascribes to the ^vereign, the con^iiiu- 
tibn has allowed a laiitudc of supposing the 
contrary, in respect to both houses of parlia- 
ment; each of which, in its lurn, hath exerted 
the right of remonstrating and complatning to 
the king even oi* those acts of royalty, which 
"kte most properly hiMwn; such as ttieisegf^ 
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occumt regi. In the king also there can ba 
no infamy, stain, or corruption of blood; 

By his crown he is, ipsofaeio, cleared of all 
attainder; no non-age or minority arc allowed 
in him ; and his very grants of lands, thot^ 
held in his natural capacity, cannot be avoided 
bv non-age. Nay' more, the law ascribes a 
kind of jie'petniiy, or imniortaUtv, to him: 
rex Afigita; non moriiur. His death is termed 
his demise t because the crow n is thereby de- 
mised to another. 

He is said not to be liable to death, ns bring 
n corporation of himself, that lives for ever. 
There IS no interregnum, but the moment one 
kill" dies, his heir is king, fully and absolutely, 
without any coronation, ceremony, &c. If, 
h'.wevrr, the throne becomes empty or vacant, 
whether by abdication, as in the time of 
James II., or by failure of all heirs, the two 
houses of parliament may, it is said by Black- 
stone, dis|)Ose c^f it. 

The preamble to the bill of rights expressly 
declares, that the lords spiritual and temporal, 
and commons, assembled at Westminster, law- 
fully, fully, and freely repre5Ciit all the estates 
of the people of this realm. The lords are 
not less the tiuslees and (guardians of their 
country than the membeis of the House of 
Commons. It wdsjusily said, whep the royal 
prerogatives were sus|M;nded, during his Ma- 
jesty’s illness in 1788, that the two houses of 
Parliament were the organs by which the peo- 
ple expressed their will; and in the House of 
Commons, on the l(nh of ]>ecember, in that 
year, two declaratory resoluiions were accord- 
ingly passed, iin|>orting, 1. The interrnpnun of 
the royal authority ; 2. 'I'hat it was the duty of 
tne two Houses of Parliament to provide the 
me.ins of siipplvincz that defect. On the 23d 
of the same month a third resolution passed, 
empowering the Lord (!Ihancell<jr of Grcai Bri- 
tain to affix the great seal to ^L 1 ch bill of limita- 
tion«4 as might he necessary to restiict the 
power of the future regent to be named by Par- 
liarncnt. This hill was accordingly brought 
forward, not without considerable opposition 
to its provisions, as well from private motives, 
as on forcible political grounds; and at length, 
happily for the public, arrested in its progre^, 
hv tne providential recovery of his Majesty, in 
March 1789 . It is observable, however, that 
no bill was ev er afterwarris intr^uced to guard 
against a future emergency of a similar nature : 
Oft the grounds, undoubtedly, of delicacy to a 
monarch universally beloved ; in the hojxf of 
die improbability that such a circumstance 
should recur in future ; and in the confident 
of the omnipotence of Parliament, if neo^nly 
called upon aggin. 

The law attrihates a hind of nhimtity to the 
king^; he k* in a manuor tftiy in all 
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Il ‘ia'the kiR|( ulonk.' eolim«m>f4* -iflli. 
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K'^»m ihta»« hoMver* theriftaie whkh4^ 
kifi§.<fiaorKit Qo ; vit. he cannot <tivttt hiitndfi 
or sooci^rs» of any pan of his r^l^ier^A- 
tive, aothofity, &c. There ar^ several things 
also which he cannot do la/va jure^ talvojuta* 
mentOf et taka contcxentia suaf in panicnlar* 
there are two things which he cannot (b with- 
out the consent of parliament} vis. make new 
laws, or raise new taxes. 

The coronation oath is conceived in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

The archbishop or bishop shall say. Will you 
soleinnl) promise and swear to govern the peo- 
ple of this kingdom of Kngland, iqupre Great 
Bniain. See staiiite b Ann. c. 8, sect. I. and 
this dictionary, title Scmlamlr) and thedonii- 
nions thereto belonging, according to the sta- 
tutes in (larliaiiicnt agreerl on*, and the laws 
and custom*! of the same? The ktng or queen 
shall say, 1 solemnly promise so to (lo^ Arch- 
bishop or bishop, VVdl you to your power 
cause law and justice, in mercy, to be executed 
in all youi judgments? K tug or queen, 1 will. 
Archbishop or bishO|>, Will you to the utmost 
of your power luauitaiii the laws of God, the 
true prob ssion of the gospel, and the nrotestnnt 
refitrmed religion established by the law ? and 
will you preserve unto the bishops and the 
elefgy<*f this realm, and to the churches com- 
mitted to their charge, all such rights and pri- 
vileges as by law do or shall appertain unto 
them or any ol them ? King or queen. All this 
1 promi'>e to do. After this the king or queen, 
laying ins or htr hand upon the Holy Gospel**, 
shall sa>, The things which 1 lia\e here before 
pro:ni>8ci i will perform and Keep, so help me 
Goii. And then shall Kiss the b(K>k. It is 
also required, both by the Bill of lliglits, 1 
WiiliauLaud Mary, statute S, c. 2, and the net 
of settlement, 12 ami 13 WiUirim 111. c. 2, Uiat 
every king and queen, of the age of twelve 
years, either at their coronation, or on the first 
day of the first parliament, upon the throne in 
the House of Peers (which shall fir^t liappeu) 
shall repeat and subsciibe the declu.ition 
against Popery, according to 30 Charles II. 
atatuteC, c. 1. 

'Phe above is the form of the coronation 
oath, as u is now prescrdK>d by our laws, the 
principal articles of which appear to be at least 
as ancient as the mirror of justices (c. l. sect. 
S.) ; and even as the time of Bractori. See 1. 
3. tr. 1. c. The act of union, statute. 5 Ann. 
c. B, recites and confirms two preceding sta- 
tutes ; the one of the parliament of Scotland, 
the other of the parliament of England ; which 
enact, the former, that every king* at his accea- 
aton, shall take and subscribe an oath to pre- 
serve the protestant religion, and presbyter! an 
church government in Scotland ; the latter, 
that at his coronation he shall take and sub- 
scdi« a similar oath to preserve the settlement 
^ ohiiFcl) of England* within England* 
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the nomimh 

the ml power m Im , not been too 

fir weakened by any in the last 

oaidnry. Much ts iniM jfivon tips but much 
is also ac(|uired/ The stern commatids of pre- 
rogative have ^ded to the milder voice ot in* 
fliience : the slavish and exploded doctrine of 
non-resistance has given way to a military es- 
tablishment by law s and to the disuse of par- 
liaments has succeeded a parliamentary trust 
of an immense perpetual rewnue. When, 
indeed, by the free opeiation of the sinking 
fund^ our mtional debts shall be lessened; 
when the posture of foreign aifairs, and the 
universal introduction of a well pUiiued and 
national militia, will sutler our formidable 
army to be thmiicfl and regulated , and when 
(in consequence of ail) our taxe^ shall be gra- 
dually reduced; this adventitious power ol the 
crown will slowly and imperct piibly dimmish, 
as it slowly and impertcplibly rose. Hut till 
that shall happen, it will be our especial duty, 
as good subjects and good Englishmen, to re- 
verence the crown, and yet guard against cor- 
rupt and servile influences fiom those who are 
intriisied with its aiiihont^; to he loyal, yet 
free , obedient, and yet independent. 

Ki*g a* Arms, or oj' Aims, is an offi- 
cer of great antiquity, and anciently of great 
authority, w lo^c bu*.ine&s is to direct the 
hertdds, preside at their ciiapters, and have the 
jurisdiction of armoury. In England there are 
three kings of arms, viz. gaiter, ^iarcncieiix, 
and norroy, 

Oarlet, principal Ktng at Arms, was insti- 
tuted hv Henry V. iii.s business is to attend 
me kriignis of the garter at their assemblies, to 
marshal the solem.Mlics at the funerals of the 
highest nobility, and to c.irry the garter to 
kings and priiiccs beyond the sea ; on which 
occasion he used to be joined in commission 
with some principal peer oi the kingdom. See 
Gau ek. 

Cldretu tcur Ktng at Atfus, is so called from 
the duke of C'laience, to u hoin he first belong- 
ed. His office is to marshal and dispose the 
funerals of all the infcriornobility, a-* baronets, 
knighl'i, esquires, and gentlemen, on the south 
side of the Trent. See ('ear ENCit ux 

Norruy at Arms, is to do the same on 
the norin side of the river Trent. ( larencicux 
and Norroy are also called provincial heralds, 
in regard they di\ide the kingdom between 
them into provinces. By charter, iIh'v have 
power to visit nobb^men's families, io ^ci down 
their pedigrees, distinguisli their arm., appomi 
Iversons their arms, aiid with Gar.ir to direct 
the other heralds. Anciently the king> at 
arms were created and solenmlv crowned by 
the kings of England thcmselv •>, but of later 
days, the earl marshal has a special commissiou 
at every crea^giil to personate the king. 

Li/Qn Arms, for Scotland, is the se- 

cond king aK&ns for Grcji Buum ; he is in- 
vested and ciCMtvned w iilt solemnity, ^ 
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•*w W$ attpoiiued chaplain wimieeniSi^^ accepted the olFer of prafip^nt m 

^ lit 1605 he was made dean Chriat-church^ where he wasjiuigeof the high ^oofi of 
and was for 8e\*eral year^ * »(^-chanceltor of rally, coimnisstoner of priaes, and J^fegw-ot the 
Oxford* In 1 O' 11. fate was advanced to the records in Birn»nghain*s tower* HOwjwer, 
tisbopric of LorMfen, Besides his Lectures with all these advantages he returned to fcng- 
upon Jonah, delivered at York, he published land not much richi^r than he went in 1708. 
srverul sermons. King James I. used to style He interested himself very warmly in favour 
liiin the king of preachers j and lord chief jus- of Dr. Sachcverel, and wrote some humorous 
ticc Coke olien declared, that he was the best namphlcls on that memorable atlair. In 17 1 1 
speaker in the star-cliainhcr in his time. He ne was appointed Gazette writer, but the faj- 
was bo constant in preaching after he was a '^'tigues of the ofhee obliged hirn to resign it m 


bishop, tiiat, unless he was hindered by want 
of health, lie omitted no Snndiy wheieon he 
did not visit some pulpit in [.ontion or near it. 
Soon after his dcuh^ ihe Papists reported, that 
lie died a member of liieir church. Hut the 
filtiity of this siory w.ni snflieicnlly exposed by 
bis son Dr. llenr\ Kme, in a sermon at bt. 
Paul’s crovs soon afiei , by bishop Godwin in 
flic A|)p(*n(iix to Ins Caiinm^niarms de prtesu- 
libiis Anglia.*, prinird in and by Mr. 

John Gee, in ins book, entitled. The Foot out 
of the Snare. ^ 

King (Dr. Heni'y),4)ishop of Chichester, 
eldest son of the foiiner, w^as born in 16ip , and 
educated at Oxford, ilc became an eminent 
preacher, and chaplain to king James I. and 
C harles 1. In lt)J8 he was iiiude <[uan oflto- 
i 'lesier} and in 1041 \\as advanced to the sec 
orChieliesicr. Upon the breaking out of the 
Ci\il wars/aiid the ilisstdiihon of episcopacy, 
Jie was tieafed n lih gieat^ci tiiVy by the friends 
to the paiJjameni j but reco\eied his bisliopiic 
at ilie lestor.ilion 'J'jjis uortliy prelate, who 
had a most, ainirihie character, died in 1069, 
and uas interied at hiMcalhcdial ofi hiichester, 
where a monument was erected to his piemory. 
He published, J The psalms of David ^irnied 
iruo metre. 2 . Poems, elegies, paradoxes, and 
sonnets 3 . Se\eral sermons, and other woiks. 

King (Falwaid), an ingenious and promis- 
ing young man, nho was fellow of Chiisl col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1033, and was drowned 
not long after, in his passage from Chester to 
Ireland, winch melancholy c%ent occasioned 
Milton’s beanliful poem entitled l.ycidas. 
Some «i Mr. King’s poeiua are in Nichols’s 
collection of tlu ports. 


1712, in which year he died, and was buried 
in the cloisters of Westininsier-abbey. Dr. 
king was a writer of considerable humour both 
III prose and verse, and was greatly esteemed 
bv Dr. Swifr, and the most eminent writers of 
that age. Besides his fugitive pieces, which 
have bcvri collected mto three volumes 8vo, he 
jnibhsbcd an Historical Account of the Hea* 
then Gods, 12ino. {Watkins), 

King (Dr. MMliain), archbishop of Dub- 
lin, was born at Aninm in Ireland, in 1650, 
and brought up at Trinity culleae, Dublin. 
He r(*sisted popery so ably in me reign of 
James 1 1, that, at tbc revolution, iie was made 
dean of St. Patrick’s, and in iCpO bishop of 
Deiry, The year following he published The 
State of the Protestants in Ireland, which oc- 
casioned considerable ob'crvjtion, and was 
very scniceablc to king V^’illiam. In I0f34 
he printed his Discourse concerning ilie In- 
tentions of Men lit the Worship of God, 
which hruiiglu him into a controversy wiifi 
Mr. Hoyse, a dissenting minister at Dublin. 
In 1702 appeared Ins greatest work, eniituied 
De C)ii^ine Mali, whicli was animadverted on 
by Hiylc, Leibnitz, and other wraers; tins 
year he wns promoted to the seft of Dublin, 
wlierc he died in 1729. The Lae bishop l.aw 
publislied a corrected and enlarged edition of 
the archhibhop’s book on the Origin of Evil, 
in English, wab notes. {Waikms), 

King (Peter), chancellor of England, was 
Irorn atExetei in lC()9. His father was a gro- 
cer in that city, and intended his sun for the 
same business; but his passion for learning 
rendered him superior to trade, and lie was 
suffered to follow his inclination. Mr. Locke, 


King (Dr. William), an ingenk^us En- who was his uncle, left him half his library at 
glish writer, was born 111 London in 16&I, and his death, and this, doubtless, was of great ser- 
educated at Westminbter school, from whence vice to him. By the advice of that great man 
he was elected to Christ church, Oxford, he went to Leyden ; at his return from whence 
where he was admitted a student in i6b 6, and he entered himself a student of the Inner Tem- 
entered upon the law line. His first perform- pie, where he applied to the law with great as- 
ance w.is a Vindication of the Character of siduity. While he was thus employed he did 
WicklifFe from the aspersions of VarilUs. In not neglect other studies, particularly that of 
1692 he took his degrees of B. and D. L. L. ecclesiastical history, for in 169 1 he published, 
and the same year was admitted an advocate of hut without his name, An Inquiry into the 
doctor's, commons* In f6(|4 )he published Constitution, Discipline, Unity, ana Worship 
Animadversions on Lord Mqli^worth's pre- of the Primitive Church, that fl^n;hed 
tended Account of Denmark,#or which he within the first 300 Years after Christ, Svo. 
IViOt aptx>wted secietaiy to the princess Ajpne. la 1699 he was chosen into parliam^Jto 
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it^ D«voii«llire* I»^l?j0^;Api>ear- Ith these hooks were 

Wsk^istory of tho pWf * wofk '^pwed by extsacied them out of 1% 

bf leaniif g anC faicf (to public rcciPai'iilbiob kept of what p<i«^‘ 

> wAacbosefi rtiorifejf^l ii^hM in that tlati^«^ ' V ' | / 

Th«fdlowi^ii%y«af bei(iik»^^^ KiNcVcooirr^t ^coj^ty of tbcprovince 
vmM, mp «f .#e maiia^ra^f tlw |«Mkeof of L^nster in Irebiaid^ name fioin 

co^ot^ on th^kl of Dr. Sachevomh At kit^ Philip of Spain* fiiMbm to oaten Mary, 
the eccesnon of George 1. he was made chief It is bounded on >he north W Wcat Meath ; 
justke the court of common pleas. I n 1725 on the souih by Tipi>erary and Qtieen’s- County, 
he was created a [jeer by the title of lord King, from which it is uivide^by the Harrow f and 
baron of Ockham in Surrey^ and shortly after part of Tipperary and Galway on the wCll, 
appointed lord chanccUori^, He resigned the from whicn it is separated by the Shannon, ii 
seals in 1 733^ and died the same year, leaving is a fine fruitful counlry, containing 257*510 
behind him four sons and two daughters. Irish plantation acres, 50 parishes, 1 1 baronies, 

Kivg (\Viliiam)» an Engl , civilian and andtwohorouphs, and returned six members to 
ingenious writer, born at Step«Iy**in 1O86, and prliament. It is about 47 miles long, and 17 
educated at Baliol college, Oxford* In 1 718'’^ broad, and the chief town is IMubpsiowii. 
he was chosen principal of St. Mary hall, but. King’s evil. See Scropiiula. 
on offering himself a candidaUM represent the King Geok ge’s Sound. "See NootK A. 
university in p irliament, he reSgned that place. So u N D . 

Being disappointed in his expectation he went King's bevch. See Bench. 

to Ireland, but how long he remained there is King's hounds. 'Ihe sug-liouiuls belong- 

notsaid. While he was in Ireland he wrote ing to the royal establishment, continued 
a satirical poem, entituled, The Toast, under through every successne rcigri without vai la- 
the name of Schetftr .1 I^plander. In 1749 tion. The kennel in winch they arc kept is 
he spoke the oration in the theatre at Oxford, situate near the racc-cnurse upon Ascot Heath; 
on the dedication of l|adcliHe's library, for two short miles distant from which is Swinlcy 
which he is finely complimented by Mr, War- l^dge, the oflicial residciice of the Master of 
ion, in his Triumphs of Isis. Dr. King was the Stag Hoimds, an appointment generally 
a zealous tory, and generally looked upon as conferred upon a peer, wuh a salary of 20001. 
disaflected to the Brunswick family, which per annum The picstmce of the Master of 
brought upon him, from various quarters, a the Stag Hounds iii the iudd is not a matter of 
torrent of abu<^e. He published several curious necc'isiiy, except when his majesty hunts, and 
. tracts of his own, and also the first five volumes then his personal attendance is indispensable ; 
of Soudrs Sermons. He died in 17^3. his liudge of oflice is a pair of gold dog couples, 

To King. v. a, (from the noun.) 1. To which hang suspended from a belt on his left 
supply with a king {ShaUpeaie), 2. To make side. The huntsman has a handsome residence 
royal , to raise to royalty (Shakspeare). at the kennel, with a salary of I25l. a year ; to 

King-fish, in ichthyology. See Zeus. whom there ore allowed six assistants (called 
Kings-fisusk, in ornithology. Sj6Al- yeomen prickers), each having a salary of 1041. 
CEDO. vvith the royal bverv richly ornamtiited, and 

King’s sfbar, in botany. See Asp a o> an annual supply of saddles, bridles, horse- 
DELUS. cloths, and stable appendages, but they are 

King of the herrings, in ichthyology, obliged to find their own horscb. 

See Gymnetrus. Tflie hunting reason commences on Iloly- 

KtNGS (books of), two canonical books of rood-Day, the 26th of September, and con- 
thc Old Testament, so called, because they tinues every Tuesday and Saturday till the first 
contain the history of the kings of Israel and week in ^lay; with the exception of Christ- 
Juflah, from the beginning of the reign of So- mns and Easier weeks, wdi ^n the hounds hunt 
lomon, down to the Babylonish captivity, for three tunes in each. Holyrood-Da) and Eas- 
tlie space of^iear six hundred years. The first tcr-Monday are the two grand days of the year 
book of Kings contains the fatter pait of the for company, and the field is then cxcccdiugly 
life of David, and his death; the flourishing numerous. His majesty has alao a pack of 
state of the Israelites under Solomon, his hairiers, which are kept at the Li; tie Park 
building and dedicating the temple of Jerusa- Lodge ne.ir Windsor, and with these he bunts 
ken, his shameful defection from the true reli- constantly in Windsor Great Park, and the snr- 
gion, and the sudden decay of the Jewish na- rcHinding neighbourhood; these aic, howcicr, 
tioii after his death, when it was divided into a private concern of the king's, and not includ- 
two kingdoms: the rest of the book is taken ed in the regular crown establishment 
up in reiatinc the acts of the four kings of Ju- King's plate. The plates thus denomi- 
dah and eight of Israel, The second book, nated are a free gift from tiis majesty of 
which is a continuation of tlie same history, is guineas each ; originally gnnted to certain 
a relation of the memorable acts of sixteen towns as a mean of exciting emulation, and 
king^ of Judah, and twelve of Israel, and the improving the jibreed of horses m general, 
end of both kingdoms, by the carrying of the Newmarket,/. As! the spot of chief celebrity, is 
len tribes captives into Assyria by Salmanassar, particularly k^oured, having two king’s plates 
and the other two into Ballou by Ncbuchad- lu the first Spring, and one m the first October 

mating. . Kiog’i plates are aho given at 



the whole of vviHch, such booic, mare/ or gelding, liill W 4 

wretunforby horses or tuarw^diticfeutegfi, iiwapableofcscr rwiming&l&af^friaiig^ 
carrying such weights as shaH be appoiuua by plates hereafter. . . 

the Master of the Horse, oit Tvhoujsoevcr he A* many of the riders at shiai cw,iA|}f/ 
may delegate for that v^urpose. strike, or use any oilier foul plavi to be 

Ihe King’s plate oi 100 guineas^ given at judged by such person^or persons aa shall be 
Ascot, and always run lor on the hm day (m- poimed by the master rfthe horse, such ridif 
variably Whit- Iuesday fortnight), is only for shall be made incamible of ever ridma any 
horses which have regularly Hunted with his horse, marc, or gelding, for any of his maiestZ 
ina|e.tys stag hounds the preceding season, pbnes hereafter; and such owners shall hard 
and must have been well up with the hounds, no benefit of that plate; but such owners may 
at tlx.r piusuing. taking, or killing, ten deer, be permitted to ton any horee, mare, orasld. 
as . 0 . indis|^n.able qualidcation. At the con- ing, foranyotlier of hia majcMy's free platn id 
elusion of the chase, when the deer is secured, future. ^ j i 

those who intend lo quality for the plate apply Ejc^y rider (hall, immediately after each 
to the huntsman, and a ticket is oelivereU to heat is run. be obibged lo come m the endins- 
he rider, iHaring the arms of the Master of post with hi, horse, mare, or gelding, then 
he Mag Hounds and the seal o( ihe royal am! there to alight, and not before, and there 
liuiit; ten tickets being thus ubtau.e<l, the to weigh to the®Kiti,faclion of the j.wlges a^! 
lioree has secured his qu^ification, and may be pointed for that purpose. ^ 

witrwirAwn frnirs ftida n^lri an/i xi luit nUiiseA,l tn. a, i ^ ^ . _ _ 


withdrawn from the field, and is not obliged to And in case of Scgl^t or refusal thereof, 
appear apm till the day « entrance at bun- such winners and ridm sh.all be immediately 
iniig-HillVVells; where and when the tickeu declared incapable of running or riding any 
must be puKluced, m p^l ol a due qualihca- more for this or any of his majesty's plaL 
tion to start. >or the accoinmoclaiion of future ^ J j 1 » 

siKirtsmen in geneial, horsesof all agesarc per- And should any difference arise relating to 
mined to run, carrying the lollowmg weights : their ages, or in their running, or to these^hiS 
four years old, l ist. .lb. five years old, | Ist. majesty's orders, the same lo be determined by 
i)lb. SIX years old, list 12lb. and aged ISst. such person, or persons, as shall beappoinlej 
Mares allowed dlh I he best ol lime four- by the master of the horse. And thes^rticltt 
iiule heats. are to ennMn.ii* in „ 


larts allowed 41b I he best of llir<e four- by the master of the horse. And these artidei 

. , a , . . 3retocontmiieinforcc,unlessallcredbycom- 

rhefnllowmgrulcsaro.by hisjnajcsfy’scom- mand of his maiesty. ^ 


m.uid, to be strictly observed uy the owners 


and ot his majesty. 

For the better and more certain prevention 


ami rniers of all such horses, marcs, or geld- of any fraud, or misappheatu.n, the winner rf 
ntgs, as shall run lor the kings plates at a king’s plate is to receive from tlie clerk ol the 
JNewmarkM. <»urse a certificate signed by the steward of 

Awgi Plate ,f,ftf/«.-Itvctv person tlut the race where such plate is won. counter- 
piiueth in a horse, mare, oi gelding, for tite signed by himself also, which being presen led 
said plate, is toshew such horse, marc, of MW. to the lord lieutenant of the county, it obtains 
ing, with the marks, name, ami namey the his signature likewise: when thus Mnctioiied 
owner, to be entered at the king’s stab es in it becomes payable at sight fo bearer (if pro-* 
iNcwmaiket the day tefore tiny run, and shall perly endorsed by the wiTioer) at the, olfiee of 
t hen pioduee a cerubcate wider the hand of the derk of his majesty's stables, in the King’s 
the breeder, specifying his exact age the grass Mews, I^ndon. The lord lieutenant of a 

' , ij- I , L out of the kingdom, the signature 

Kvery horse, marc, or gelding, that runneth, of any person regularly deputed by him is suf- 
is to s:.,,i between the hours ol one a^ four ficient. The cerUficite 6 f wtnnmg the plate 
111 the alte.noon; and to be allowed half an at Ascot requires only the signature of the mas- 
each heat rub. ter of his majesty^s stag hounds^ instead of the 

Jbvery horse, mare, or gelding, that runneth lord lieutenant of the county, 
on the wrong side the posts or flags, or is dis- KI'NGCRAFT. s. {king and craft,) The 
tan^d in any of the heats, shall have no share art of govcrninc {King James), 
of the said plate, nor be suffered to start again. KFNGCUP. r. (/h«« and e«p.) A flower 
The horse, marc, or gelding, that winneth (Gay). * 

any two heats, winneth the plate; but if three KFNGDOM, s. (from few.) I. The do- 
sevrral noises, mares, or {^Iditt^, win each of minion ol a king; the territories subject to a 
th^aheat, then th<^ three, ,nd onlyth^, monarch (Siaispeare), «. A difl'erent class 
to run a fourth ; and the horse, mare, or geld- or order of beings : as. the mineral, the »e«- 
ing, that winneth the fourth heat, shall have Me, and the animal kingdom (Loete). 3, 
the plates . A region; a triict (iSAfl^i/Mare). 

And horse, mare, or geldmg’s place, as Kf NGHORN, a parliament town hi Ae 
the ending.pojt ea^ county of Fife in Scotland, on the Frith 
at firsts iiecood, or third* &Cr ahaU^bt Forth, directly opposite to Leith. Hoip 


kii.ir: ' 

by 

tb<? TTuiii# -heiiegcW^^^iptaewti 9x^' 
,^e^toyed jn ^ Jsbery, or 

tto j^assago-bpatA frPm nekiPP >»■«*» 

tl^e.lowp of Kinghom ponsider- 
, aide advanuige. This place give* a^owl 
title to the t arM Strathmore. 

.Kl'NGLIKI*:. Ki'nglv. a. gi^m king,) 
1. Royal} sovereign; monarchicSi 1!<S4«AAp.)- 
r ^ JBefonging to a king (S/iakspeare), 3^. No^ 
august; inagnificciU (Sidney), 

, KI'N GLY. ad. With an air of ioyitity ; -with 
gu|>erumr dimity (Miliou). 

KL\G-P1ECE or King-post, is a piece 
^ of limber set upright in the middle, between 
two priuci|jal raltcrs, and having stmts or 
braces going from it to the middle of each rafter. 

KINGSHIliDGlv, a town, of Devonshire, 
217 miles from London. It is a pietty place, 
witii a haibour for boats, a free-school, a mar- 
ket, and a fair. 'r‘« 

KING’S FERRY, in Kent, the common 
way from the main land into the isle of Shep- 
pey; wliere a cable of aboui 140 fathoiiis in 
length, fastened at each end across the water, 
‘Serves to get the boat over by hand. For the 
inaintciiaiice of this ferr^, and keeping up the 
highway leading to it through the marshes for 
above a mile in leiigib, and for snpporting a 
wall against the sea, the land occupiers tax 
themselves yearly one penny per acre lor fresh 
marsh land, and one penny for every ten acres 
of salt marsh land, lie re is a house fur the 
ferry-keeper, who is obliged to low all travel- 
lers over free, except on these four days, viz. 
Palm Monday* Whit Monday* Sr. James's 
day, and Micliaelmas day, when a horseman 
pays two-ponce, anil a fooliiidii one penny. 
But on Sundays, or after eight o’clock at night, 
the foiry-kcepei dcnuindb sixpence of every 
horseman, and two-pence of every fooiman, 
whether strangers or the land occupiers. 

KrNGSllIP, j. (from Ai/i".) lioyaltv , mo- 
narchy Charles). 

KINGSTON, a town of United America, 
in the stale of New Yoik, situated on the Hud- 
son's River. eighty miles N. Now York, and 
thirty-eight .S. Albany. 

Kingston, a town of United Ameiica, in 
the stale of Noith Carolina: thnly-two miles 
W. Ncvvbern. 

Kingston, a town of United Amorioa, in 
the state of South Carolina : eighly-two niile^ 
N.E. Chailestovvii. Lon. 78. W. l^t. 
33. 52 N. 

Kingston, a seaport town on the south 
coast of the island of .lamaica, built in the 
year 1692-3, on ibc noith side of a beautiful 
harbour, after the destruction of Port Royal. 
Mr. Edwards, in Iws History of the West In- 
dies, says, ** R contains l()6a houses, besides 
negro huts and warehouses. The number of 
white inhabitants, in the year 1788, was 6,539* 
of free people of colour 3280, of slaves U),639, 
total number of inhabitants, of all complexions 
and conditions, 2(>,478. It is a place of great 
ttftde and opulence. Many of the houses in 
j&e ^£er^art of the town are extremely mag- 
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^ \ die .luatVtts fot botoWVi 
vegjetabks^rl 

areid^l^^Uril^f I. can add, too, froml 
luforntaiionof i kfh^cd and ingenious frieu 
who kept comparative registers of mortalttyi; 
that since the surraimdiug country is become 
cleared of wood* this town is found to be as 
l^althful as any in Eorope :** ten miles E. 
Spanish Town. Lon. 70. 33 W. Greenwich. 
Lat. 18. N. 

Kingston UPON IIull. See Hulit. 

Kingston upon Thames* a town of 
England, in the county ot Surry, situated on 
the river 'J’hames, as its name imports, and 
once the re^udcnce of the Saxon kings, several 
of whom were crowned hero. I’lie lent as- 
sizes for the rouiily arc lioUl here. It once re- 
turned members to thcRniish pailiaincnt, but 
was disfranchised by the desire of the inha- 
bitants. lleie ib a wt okly markci on Sjtnulay : 
eighteen miles N N.l'!. Cuildlorl, and eleven 
and a half S W. London. 

KINGTON, or Kyneton, a pretty Urge 
town m Tlorcfordbhiro, lib miles from Lon- 
don. It is situated on the river Arrow, and is 
inhabited chiefly by ciotiuors, who drive a con- 
siderable trade in iidfrovv cloth It lias a cha- 
rity-school, a market, and tlirec fairs. 

KlNG-TE-TCHlNG, a town of Uhina* 
in the piovince of Kiang-si. This town, where 
the best makers of china-ware hw, is as popu- 
lous as the greatest cities of China, and wants 
nothing but walls to make it a cuy. These 
places are called tchng, that arc of great rcsoit 
and commerce, but not walled. They com- 
pute in this town more than 1, 000, 000 of souls. 
They consume hePe every clay more than 
10,000 loads of nee, and abov^e 1000 hogs* 
wMihoul mentioning other aniiiiaU which they 
feed upon. The lodgings of the great mer- 
chants take up a vast space, and contain a pro- 
digious niimbfi of workmen. King-le-tching 
IS a league and a half long, standing ou the side 
of a f^ne liver; the streets are veiy long, and 
cut and cross one anotlicr at certain distances; 
all the ground is made use of, so that the 
hou’-es are too much coufnied, and the streets 
too narrow, in going through them, one seems 
to be in the middle of a fa ;, and hears on all 
sides the lioise the porleis make to clear the 
wav. Strangers are not permitted to he at 
KiiM-te-ichmg; they must either pass the night 
111 their barks, or lodge wiiii their accinaiiit- 
ance, wVio pass iheir word for their conduct - 
665 miles S. Peking. Lon. 134. 40 K. Ferro, 
Lat. 29. 25 N. 

KINNOR. SeeCniNNOR. 

KINO, [ktno, Indian.) Gumtiii gam’ncnsp, 
Gummi rubruin adstringens gambiense. The 
tree from which this resin is ohiaiiictl, rhongh 
not botanically ascertained, is known to grow 
on the banks of the river Gamlna. m Africa. 
On wounding its bark the fliii • kino immedi- 
ately issues drop by drop, and by the heat of 
the sun, is formed into hard ma'.sJs. It is very 
like the resin called Sanguis dracoms ; is much 
redder* more firm, rc->inous, and adstringent 
than catechu. 4l is now' m common use, an4 
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19 the m<>stefllcici^]t l^e^iabletdBtring^ or 
itvj>tic, in the materia medtca. 

kINOLI, a town of Asiatic Turkey.in the 
trounce of Natolia, on the coast of the Black 
Sea; sixteen miles N.W. Sinob, 

KINROSS, a town of Scotland, in the 
jovinty of the same name, on the river Leven, 
aefore it enters Loch Leven. The principal 
trade is in the linen manufacture and ciulerv: 
ten miles S Pertli, and cn'lileen N N.W 
Edinburgh. 

KINUOSSSHIRE, a county of Scotland, 
bounded on t]i< noith-easi, «asl, and soulli by 
the eonnly of Pife, on tnc o\lv*r t'\ part of the 
jouiity ol Pcrtli; almost circular, a.*d about 
thirty miles in cuClllnf^Tellce. Ktnr>S9 is the 
piincipdl town. 

KlNS^Ll'l, a town of Ireland, iii the 
sounty of Cuik, >uuiu*d. at ihe in-uith of the 
river Baiidnu, whir'.i forms a fine luibour, 
?a11ed the H uhour of iviiisale, and i'. nj\ triable 
for large sloops near twelve miles above the 
town, though a bar prevents large men of war 
coming into ibe bason. In this port there is a 
dock furnishcfl witli storc'i for trie iis>e of the 
navy. The entrance of the harbour is defend- 
ed by a fort, which, having been constructed 
in the reign of Charles II. called Charlestort, 
ind in which there is alwa^'s a good garrison. 
The town, which contaiuj^at least lO,(KiO lu* 
habitants, is built on the side of Com|)ass-htll, 
andbloseta the water's edge: twelve miles S. 
Cork. Lon. 8. 30 VV. Greenwich. Lat. 51. 
43 N. 

Kl'NSFOLK. j. {kin and/o/A.) Relations; 
those who are of the same family {Spectator). 

KINSIMA, or the Island of Gold, 
in island of Japan. 

KPNSM AN. s. {kin and man,) A man of 
the same race or family {Adduon), 

KraSWOMAN. ^. {kin and woman.) A 
female relation (Denitish 

KINTORE, a royal borough of Aberdeen- 
shire in Scotland, situated on the river4Jon, 
in Ion. 2. & W. lat. .S7> 38. N. It gives the 
title of carl to a branch of the noble family of 
Keith, but in other respects is inconsiderable. 
KINTYRE. Scel^NiiRF.. 

KIOF, a town of Poland, in a pv'ilatinate of 
the same name, w ith an archbishop's see, and 
a castle. It is the capital of the Russian go- 
vernment of Kiof, and carries on a considerable 
trade. It i-' divided into the Old and New 
Town, and seated tm the W. side of the Dnei- 
«er, 180 miles N.E. of Kaminieck, and 335 
E. by S, of Warsaw. Lon. 3L 51 E. Lat. 
^0. 30 N. 

Kiof, or Kiow, a governnient of the Rus- 
sian empire, being part of the Ukraine, or 
Little Russia. It lies on the E. side of the 
Dneiper, although Kiof, the capital, is on the 
W side. It was once a duchy, belonging to 
the great dukes of Russia, and Kiof was their 

**SlPPIS (Andrw, D.D. F.R. and A.S.), 
was born at Nottingham, March 28 (O.S.) 
1725. His father, a respectable tradesman of 
that toiTQ^ mmn dcaceaded from* the Rev. Bea« 
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jamhi King of Oakham, Ratfaiidililre, cHr* 
ejected minister; and his mother, Aon Ry« 
then was the grand-dai^hler of the Rev, John 
Ryther, who was ejected from the church 
Fernby, in the county of York. In the year 
1730, he lost his futner, and went to reside 
with his grandfather, Andrew Kippis of 
ford in Lincolnshire. He received his classi* 
cal eduration at the grammar school in that 
town ; but what contributed most to his future 
rniinence, was the friendship of the Rev. Mr. 
Merrwal, who wa? equalled by few of his con- 
temporaries in various branches ol learning* 
partirulaily in his acquaintance with the clas- 
sics, his knowledge ot ancient and modern his- 
toiy, and his rebned taste in the belles lettres. 
Dr. Ki|}pis frequently said, that it was im]X»- 
siblc for him to express his obligations to this 
friend of hr- youth. In 1 7*1*1 he removed to 
Northampion, and commenced his academical 
studies under Dr. Doddridge. After a resi- 
dence of five jear'i at the aeademy, he was in- 
vited by several congregations to become their 
minister, 'rhough he w^as pressed to settle at 
Dorchester, and had been chosen their mini- 
ster, he gave the preference to an invitation 
from Boston in Ltiicolushtre, where he went 
to reside in Septeipber Here he con- 

tinued lour years; and in November 1750, ac- 
cepted the pastoral charge of a congregation at 
Doikuigin Surry. The congregation meeting 
in Princes- St reel, Weslininsttr, having beta 
without a minister about two yeais, he was 
chosen, in June (753, to succeed the Rev. 
Dr. Obadiah Hughes. On the 21st of Sep- 
tember following, he married, at Boston, Miss 
Elizabeth Bott, one of the daughters of Mr. 
Isaac Bott, a merchant of that place; and in 
the month of October fixed his residence in 
Westminster. In June 171)7, be received the 
degree of D.D. from the University of Edin- 
burgh, on the unsolicited recommtndation of 
the late learned profe«;sor Robertson. He was 
elected a member of the Society of Antiquaries 
on the IQth of March 1778; and on the l/ih 
of June 3779, be was chosen a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. In both Societies he had the 
honour of being in the council two years. 

The powers of mind which lie derived from 
nature, and which he had cultivated with un- 
remitting diligence and peculiar buccess, were 
not to be confined to the narrow limits of pri- 
x'ate life and the duties of the pa'>toraI charge, 
however important; they weie designed for 
more extensive and important services to his' 
country and to mankind. The interests of li- 
terature, science, and religion, have received 
from the exertion of his talents as a wriu r the 
most essential advantages. His first efforts in 
literature were made in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, a periodical publication called the Li- 
braiy, and the Monthly Review ; to each of 
which he contributed many important articles, 
especially in the historical and philological de- 
partments of the last. He was the author of 
three tracts, viz. A Vindication of the l*ro- 
testant Dissenting Ministers, &c.; Obsen-a- 
tions on the late Contests in the Royal Sopietj ; 



work; athi Cbl^ideraftons 
OA th« Treaty with America^ 3t6. His im- 
proved edition of Dr. Doddridge's Lectures is a 
work of great value, though it is certainly 
overladen with references ; and the Hktory of 
Knowledge, Learning, and Taste, in Great 
Britain, prefixed to the New Annual Register, 
merits^ and has recei\ed, the approbation of the 
public. His Life of Dr. DcUdridge is an in- 
teresting piece of biography; but infeiior to 
that by Job Drton. He published at diiierent 
times several single sermons , amoiij^ which, 
that on tiie death of his inend the itev. Mr. 
Lauglier, is irititled to high prai^. The 
greater part of these he republished, with 
other practical discourses, in the year 1794: 
but the work winch, next to the studies iiii- 
mcdiately connected with his oUice as a Christ- 
ian minister, engaged his principal attention, 
and by which he has long been distinguished, 
is, the inipro\ed edition., of the Biographia 
Bntannica. In this great national publication, 
the correctness of his judgment, the extent of 
his inlorniation, his indefatigable resenrehesand 
unremitting assiduity, his peculiar talent of ap- 
preciating the merits and analyzing the labours 
of the most eminent writers, and his unbiassed 
fidelity, and impartial decision on the charac- 
ters of the philosopher, statesman, poet, scho- 
lar, and divine, are strongly displayed, and 
universally acknowledged. His s^le, formed 
on the models of Sir VVilliain Temple and 
Addison, is remarkable for its elegance and 
purity; though it is often cold and feeble, 
force being in such cases sacrificed to verbal 
correctness, the attention being more bent to- 
wards the latter ilian towards the former. 
Dr. Kippis died Oct. 8, 1796. He will long 
be remembered as a man of learning and taste; 
but IkuI be tbougbt more, and read less, he 
would have attained still higher eminence. 

KIRBY. See K IKK BY. 

KlllCIi (ChrLstiari Frederick), of Berlin, a 
celebrated astronomer, was born at Guberi in 
1004. He acquired great reputation in the ob- 
»er\ atones of Dantzic and Berlin. Godfrey 
Kirch his father, and Mary his mother, also 
acquired considerable reputation by their astro- 
nomical observations. I'his family corre- 
sponded with all the learned societies ofKuropc, 
and tlicir astronomical works are in great repi-lc. 

KIRCHER (Athanasius), a famous philo- 
sopher and mathematician, was born at Fulde 
ill lOOJ. He entered into the society of the 
Jesuits in 1()18, and taught philosophy, ma- 
thematics, the Hebrew and Syriac languages, 
in the university of Wirtsburg, with great ap- 
plaii'tc, till the year 1 O’, '3 1 . lie retired to France 
on account of itie ravages committed by the 
Sweden in Franconia, and lived some time at 
Avignon. He was alterwards called to Rome, 
where he taught mathematics in the Roman 
college, collected a rich cabinet of machines 
and antiquities, and died in 1680, in the 80th 
year of hid age. 

The quantity of his works immense, 
amountinj; to 32 volumes in folio, II ia 
quarto, and three in octavo; enougb to employ 


A man for t grett pan of his life even to 
scribe them. Most of them are rather curioAt 
than useful; many of them visionary and fan- 
ciful; and it is not to be wondered at, if they 
are not always accompanied with the greatest 
exactness and precision. The principal of 
them are, 1. Praeliisiones Magnetic®. 2. Pri- 
niitiiC Gnoinonic® Catoptric®. 3. Ars niagna 
Lu^is cl Umbr®. 4. MusiirgU Universalis. 
5. Obelticus Pamphilius. 0. Oedipus iL^yp- 
tiacus; four volumes folio. 7. llincranum 
Extaticuin. 8. Obeliscus Ailgypliacus ; four 
volumes folio. 9. Mundus Subterraneus. lO. 
China lllustratj. 

KIRIATHAIM, in ancient geography, 
one of the towns built by the Rcubcniies; 
reckoned to the tribe of Renton (Jo^ima, 
twelve miles to the west of Midalvi. Tlie 
ancient residence of the giants called Ivnun. 

KIRIATH-ARBA. SceHLBUONr. 

KtRlATH-BAAL, Or CaRI ATH-B A A I,, 
called also KiRiArH-jfcARiM, thecityof the 
woods; one of the cities of the Gibeoiiitcs be- 
longing to the tribe of Judah, nine miles from 
Aeha, in the road to Diospolis. It Was also 
called Baala (Joshua). The ark of the co\e- 
nanl, after its recovery Iroin the Philistine>, 
stood for some time in this city (1 Sam. vii). 

KIRK, a Saxon term, signiiying the same 
with church. The word is novi* used in that 
^ense in Scotland. 

Kirk-sessioks, the name of a pettycccle- 
siastical judicatory in Scotland. Each parisli, 
accoiding to its extent, is divided into several 
))articiilar districts ; every one of which has its 
own elder and deacon to orersee it. A consis- 
tory of the ministers, elders, and deacons of a 
parish form a kirk>scssioii. These meet once 
a week, the minister being their moderator, 
but without a negative ^o:ce. it regulates 
matters relating to public worship, elections, 
catechising, vi-iiimiors, &c. It judges in mat- 
ters of loss scandal; but greater, as adultery, 
are lefTto the presbytery, and in all cases an 
appeal lies from it to the presbytery. Kirk- 
sessions have likewise the care of the poor and 
poor’s-funds., 

KIRKBY LONSDALE, a town of Eng- 
land, in the county of Westmoreland, situatecl 
in a \ alley* on the river Lune, with a weekly 
market on Thiir®dav: twelve miles S.E. Ken- 
dal, and 330 N.N.W. London. Lou. 2. 57 Wc 
Lat. .'>4. 3 N. 

Kirkby iVloRESiDE, a tOwn of England, 
in the county of York, with a weekly market 
on Wednesday: twenty-eight miles N. York, 
and 223 N. London. Lon. 1.3 W. Lat. 
54. 20 N. 

KfRKBY Stevew, or Stevi:^ Church, 
a town of England, in the couniy of U est- 
moreland, on the west side of the river lideii, 
near the borders of Yorkshire, w ilb a w eekly 
market on Monday: lweniy-f'*r miles N N.E. 
Kendal, and 281 N.N.W. London Lon. 2. 
30 W. Lat. 54. 2(5 N. 

KIRKCALDY, a seaport in Fileshire, 
on the frith of Forth, with a dockyard for 
«maU veuelti Rud a silk inanufactiue. It is (eft 
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niilfs N. of Leith. Lon. 3. 8 W. Lat. 56. 
«N. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT, a seaport in Kirk- 
cudbri^htshire, at the moutli of the river Dec. 
It has a fine harbour, wfiich will admit sliips 
of any burden to eoine up to ibe town, and yet 
has but an tnconbulordble trade li ib 60 miles 
W. of Carlisle, and 83 S W. of Jbidinburgb. 
Lon. 4 ft \V. Lit. 5.> 0 N 

KlRKCUDHlIKillTSHlRL:, a county or 
stenartry of SeoiLuid, which once formed, 
with Wl^l(>n‘^hl^c, the ancient urovnire of 
Gallowav. It IS I') miles long ana .30 broad, 
bounded on ilie N K. by AM'.hire and Dum- 
fries, hue, on the S. by Solway Frith and the 
Irish Se.i, and on the \V. by \v igtonsbne and 
7Vyr''bire. In 17()d, ibe nninber of inha- 
bitants in tlnsconnly v\ is 27000 . 

KlRRfl \M, a town Ml Lancashire, with 
a in irket oiiTiiesda\. It ln> a eonsulerable 
mauiita<ture of saiUodi, <ii,d ts scaled at tae 
month of the Uihhle, nn’es 5. ol Laiicastc’*, 
and 2 ;3 N.N.W of i aadon. Lon 2 :?8 
\V. Lit -b^X. 

KHviCLFKS, a le .u the W. r»dnig of 
Yoikshue, sitnaJ" on t.u I'alde*-, three miles 
from i Iiidilorsfield. In the park near ii, is the 
moiiuineiU of tlie famous Rohm Hood; and 
on the adjacent moor aie two lulls, called Ro- 
hm Hood’s butts 

KIRKIjANI) (Dr Thomas), an enunei' 
phy'Sician, and incinherof the loval mediral so 
riely ai lidinburgh, and liie iiiedi<al soeicly at 
London lie dud at Ashby de la /ouch in 
Leictslershire, in I7(;.'b a£; vd He was a 
zealous enquner after hscik •, iiid a siicressful 
practitioner. Me piihhslied some valuable 
works: one in pailiciilar, enlitid d, An Hn- 
qnirv into the present Slate of Alcdical Sur- 
geiv’' 

KIRKOSv\ OLD, a tow-a in Cumberland, 
wuh a market on Tluirsday; «(aied on a hill, 
near ll>€ river Lden, nine miles N. by E. of 
iVimlh, and 2<yj of London. ^Lon. 2. 

d,S W. Lat. 54 s ’ 

KlUKPATRK K. a town in Duinbarion- 
sbne, Ivms I' of Dut .barton. It .s said to be 
the birthplace <'f the futelary viiit of Ireland. 
The vestiges of the Rcnian wall, built by An- 
toninus, c-tend from the fnih ol Clyde at this 
place, lo the trith of Koiih, It is called, by 
the conntp people, Giaham’sDil e. 

KIRKYy/.l L, a borongh of Scotia rul, ca- 
•ital of Mamlaiid, ii:e principal of the Orkney 
slands It is bc.dl on an inlet of the &c i on 
the E tid^‘ of the liland ; and the inobt btnknig 
object B the sh tely catliedral of .St. Magnus. 
It IS 30 miles N.li! of Thurso, in C'aithncss- 
sbirc Lon. 2.57 W Lat. 58. .54 N, 

KIRX, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Upper Rhine, situatt on the Nahe, »7 
miles W. of Crcutinach Lon 7- G E. Lat. 
4,9. 50 N. 

KIRSTENTUS (Petei), an eminent phy- 
sician, and professor al Upsal m Sweden, wds 
born at Rreslaw in Silesia, m 1577* He made 
an astonishing piogress in all parts of learning, 
particularly in tn««cicuces connected with phy- 
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sic. He was profoundly skilled in Arabic, be- 
sides winch he understood twenty- five other 
languages. He died in 1640. His Works are 
numerous; the chief are, 1. Giammatica 
Arnbica, l0‘08 ; 2. Vila; quatuor evanuebsta- 
ruin ( s. antiquissiiiio codice MS. Arabico eru- 
tjf, lO(K), folio. 

KIR'IXE, a term used for a short jacket; 
also for a qiiaiUiiy of flax about a hundred- 
w cif'iU. 

KIRTON, or Kirkton, a town of Lin- 
colnsiiire, 151 miles from London, ll had its 
name from its kirk or church, which is truly 
magnificent. It has a market and two fairs. 
This place is fanunis for the pippin, winch, 
when grafted on its stock, is c.dicd the rennet. 
It gives names to its hundreds, in which are 
four Milages of tiie same name. 

KISS. V. a. (cu>an, Welsh ; uvu) ) I- 
To touch Willi the lips {Stdnfy). S. To treat 
vviih fondness (SItaUpeare). 3. To touch 
gently 

Kiss. s. (fiom the verb.) Salute given by 
joining lips (Dn/drfi), 

Kl'bSER. S 4 (from ki^s ) One that kisses. 

Kisslr, the ancient Colonia Assuras in 
Africa, as ajipcars from many inscrijitions still 
to be met with m the place. Ileic is a tri- 
umphal arch done lu a very good taste ; there 
is also a small temple of a square figure, having 
sc\eial instruments of sacrifice carved ujion it, 
but the execution is much inferior to the de- 
sign, which IS very curious. The town is si- 
tu ilcd in the kingdom of 'rums, on the decli* 
V ily of a hill, above a large fertile plain ; which 
is sull Called the plain of biirso, probably from 
its ancieiu name Assuras. 

KISSING, by way of salutation, or as a to- 
ken of respect, has been practise^l in all nations. 
The Homan emjierors saluted their principal 
oliicers by a kiss. Kissing the mouth or the 
eyes was the usual complimcMit upon any pro- 
motion or happy event Soldiers kissed the 
general's hand when he quitted lu3 office. 
Fathers, amongst the Homans, had s'o much 
delicacy, that they never eiu braced their wives 
in the presence of their daughters. Near rela- 
tions were allowed to kis? their female kindred 
on the mouth : but this w\is done in order to 
know whether they smelt of wine or not; be- 
cause the Roman ladies, m spite of a proliihi- 
tion to the contrary, were found sometimes lo 
have made too free with thejuice of the grape. 
Slaves kissed their master’s hand, wlto used to 
hold It out to them for that purpose. Kissing 
was a customary mode of salutation amongst 
the Jews, as wc m.ny collect from the circum- 
stance of Judas approaching his Master with a 
kiss. Relations used to kiss their kindred 
when dying, and wdien dead ; when dying, out 
of a strange opinion that they should imbibe 
the departing .soul; and when dead, by way of 
valedictory ceremony. 

Kissing curves. See Osculatory 

CURVES. 

Kl'SSlNGCRUST. s. ( A wfng and 
Crust formed where one loaf in the ovtn 
touches another {King). 
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, KISTI, OBCof the seven Caucasian nations^ 
that inhabit the countries between the Black 
JSca and the Caspian. This nation extends 
from the hijj'iest i id^e of Caucasus, along the 
Sundaha rivulets. Tliey arc bounded on the 
W. by Little C ibarda, to the E. by the Tar- 
tars iiud Lesguis, and to the S. by ifie Lesgnis 
and' Georgians. They coiiaisl ot sixteen dif- 
feieiit districts or tribes, which arc generally 
at \ariance wnh e.irii other, and with their 
ncig’ihours. riioic belon tnig to the distneti 
of W^api, Angubhr, and Sn.vlk i, submitted to 
Riu^ia in 1770. The Tbiieisl'.en tribe is so 
iiu ncrdus aiid warlike, and has given the ll»is- 
siaiib so i.uiiii troutile, in it its name Usually 
given by tlicm to the whole Kibti nation. Tne 
Inonslu, who are capable ol arming above 
-OOOO hir.i, live in villages iicir each other: 
tiv'y aie diligent husbancbiKLi, and rich in cal- 
tl '. Man) ofilieir \ illaj;es have a stone tower^ 
wh en «^eivcs lu time of war as a reticat to 
t'lUMi women and cnililren, arid a nnjjazine for 
their clh CLs. 'riicbc people arc all .i*-’ned, and 
lia»e tin* cnsioni of wearing shields. Their 
rchgi m It very biciple, he.i lias some traces 
of Ciuioliamly. They lulieve iii one Go!, 
whom they call Diile, hut have no san Li or 
religions per'^nns. Th'W celcbiat • ';?-inday, not 
by any rcligioub ccreniony, but by r^'iiiigfiom 
labour. They have a fa^t in bp* mg, and .i,> 
oi!ii*r in summer, butohseive no ceremonies 
citlier at biriha or ilcaius. I’iiey allow ot 
pdvi'amv, and eat poik, 

KIS* NA, ariv* 1 o' (luidustan, ’vhich rises 
on tP^* E. side of the Gains, foiiiii the bound- 
ary between tlje Dcccm and the Peninsula, 
and falls into the bay of Bengal, S. of .Masuli- 
patam 

KISTNAGIIERT, a town and fortress of 
the ficniiiHih of Hindustan, 111 Mvbore. This 
town wis att.cKed by the Briliih “troops lujder 
colonel Mixwell, in 1789. lie earned llie 
iovvci f'tri a ul suburb, wolho it mooli didicuhy; 
but tlia gainson in the upjier tort tii.ide so de- 
sperate a ri ‘1 stance, tlut, aUer iwu lioiirs vig ir- 
ons a»>anlL, he found it necessary lo desist fiorn 
the atteinpr, Jr is .''>4- miles S.E. of Bangalore, 
and 60 W S.W. of A root. 

Kir s. {Uttc, Dutch.) 1. A laigc bottle 
{Skjnnq), 2. A small wooden vessel. 

Kit, in music, the name of a small violin 
of biifli foirii and dimension as to becapaldt* of 
being carnu! \n a cisc or sheath in the pockcL 
Its leng'h, measuring from the extremities, is 
aboni ](} inches, and tliat ot the bow about 17. 
Small as this instrument is. Its powers are co- 
extensive with those of the violin. 

Kit-kat club, anassoeiwifion of above 30 
noblemen and gLmtlemen of distinguished me- 
rit, formed in 1703, purely to imiie their zeal 
in favour of the Protestant succession in the 
liouse of Hanover. Their name was derived 
from Christopher Kat, a pastry-cook, near the 
tavern where they met in King*s-street, West- 
minster, who often supplied them with tarts. 

KITAlBELlA. In botany, a genus of 
the class nionadclphia, order polyanrlria. 
Calyx double, the outermost seven or nine- 
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cleft j cd{)sule8 one-seeded, clustered in a fiie- 
lobrd htad. One species, a naiivi. uf Hungary ; 
vibcid-liairyj with while axillary flowers, 
binate or ternate. 

KKICHEN. A. UcfTtn, Welsh, hyshrti, 
Erse ) "J’bc room in a Imuse where the piovi- 
sioiib are cooked (^IJoolcr), 

KrTCHb:N(;ARDb:N. Garden in 
which escnlfiu plains are produced. Se» 
Gardi'nin^. 

KPIfTlENMAID. s. A maid under the 
rookmaid. 

KITCilFNSTUFF. r. The fat of meat 
scummed oil the pot, or gathered out of the 
drijipnia,-nan ( Ooitn , ). 

Kl^rCUIFAW ENC'H s. Scullion; maid 
employed lo dean tlic hislrumcms of cookery 

KjT('HJ':NWORK. Cookery; work 
done in the kitchen 

Krj'J'.. A (cy^a, Saxon ) 1. A bird of prey 
that infc‘.sts the farms, and steals the chickens. 
Sec Fai CO 'J. A name of icjiroach denoting 
i.ipac* . {Shahs (trare). 3. A hctilioiis bud 
made of paper {(JofK of the Tongue), 

KPTl’I'IN A. {hatti’hcHt Dutch. It L pro- 
bable that ilic line singnl ir i-) A?/, llie (lirnmn- 
live of t«/> of \\h‘di i‘i*' o'li phnal wa‘ kitten, 
o» nuun lais.) A. youiip tat (.PiioO* 

ib ki'rTLN. u. w (from the noun.) To 
biiiui forth vonngcals {Shnh^peaic). 

KlTTlWAKIi, in onuihology. See La- 

KUS. 

KITI’ERY, a town of the United States, 
in the district of Mam. It 15 famous for <liip- 
bnilding, niul seated on the E. side of the 
inourh of Piscataqna River. 

KITZINGEN, a town of P'ranconia, on 
the Maine. It is large and hand.sonie, and 
owes iH rise to a noble convent of Benedic- 
tines, h'uiiiled in the year 745, by duke Pepin. 
It IS l(i miles JlS.1l of Wurlzbiirg, and 34 
N.N.W, of All' pad*. Lon. 10. 4 E, Lat. 
4j), 40 N. 

l^IUN-TCHEOU-FOU, the capital of 
the island of JIainan, seated on its N. coast, 
opposite to the ])rovince of Quang-tong, in 
China. It Stands on a promontory, and ships 
often anchor at the botioin of IL walls. Its 
district coiilaiiis three ciuca of the second, and 
ten of the third class. 

KIL'TAJA. or Cl'taja, atowm of Turkey 
in Asia, the residence of the bcgloibeg of Na- 
loijj. Near it arc lorne warm baths, much es- 
teemed in several disoiders. It is ^ilnaie at the 
foot of a irouiilam, near the river Pnis.ik, f30 
miles S S L of CoiibtaiUinople. Lou JO 4 1 
E. Lat. rj) 1 1. N. 

KLEIN'IIOFIA. In botany, a genus of 
the dass dodecandna, order monogvma . C’.dv \ 
five-haved, petals five; nectary tamp iiid.iic, 
fivc-toorbed, bearing tlie slamerLs ‘^I'.ucs! 011 
the column of the germ , i;Tm p'^dicdL'd; can- 
sule fivc-anglcd, five-edleJ, inhaitd, tiie eella 
one-seeded. One species, a t.'-ce of Java and 
Amboina, with raeemed, numerous, biight, 
purple flowers. 

KLEINIA, In botany, a genus of the class 
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tyngenwia, order polygainia requall*. Recep- 
tacle naked; clown simple; (mIcx simple, 
eqiurl, many-leaved. Four species ; natives of 
India or America. 

KLE'ITENBERG, a town of Swisscrland, 
seated on the Aar, three miles from Walds- 
chut. The spiritual jurisdiction belongs to the 
bishop of (>)iistancc; the 80\erei£iUy to the 
Cantons. Lon. 8. 12 E. Lat. 47. 85 N. 

To KLK’K. V. 71. (from clacks) 1. To 
make a small sharp noise. S. To steal away 
luddenly with a an.itch. 

KLlNGSTAl3'r, a celebrated painter, uns 
born at Riga in lavonia, in and died at 

pans in 1734. He excelled in miniatnic 
painting, particularly in pictures on snutt- 
Uoxrs, for which he had extravagant prices. 

KLOCKER (Havid), an historical and 
poriiait painter, was horn at Ib'inhurgh in 
lO'JQ. He liavellcd into Italy to improic him- 
sell, after which he seiilLil at hiockholin, 
where he was greatly patronised hy the king, 
so that few of his ixntitiinrs arc to be seen out 
of that country. He died in ](KfH. 

KLOKVJ’OCK (Frederic Ihcophilu^, a 
most ciiiincnt and deseivcdly celebrated Ger- 
nidii poet, was horn at Qucdhnburg, Jnlyiii, 
1724. During tlic fiist thirteen years of his 
life he Ined in his father's hou^c, under the 
care of a pm ate tutor. The ne\t three years 
he passed at a public school at (^uccUinturg, 
preparatory to his introduction to college, 
wlueli he eii'cied at the age of sixteen, lljs 
fat he r, who had hiiherto ))roceedcd on a system 
of jndulg nee, and liad alioweii him to devote 
much of Ins time to athletic exert iscs and 
sjHjrts, now represented to him the necessity of 
applying jf-^idi'oiisly to his studies. Tins coun- 
sel was not lost upon him. He soon ‘'ac- 
quired a perfect knowledge of the classics, en- 
tered into all file beauiies of the ancient au- 
thiU'i, a..d while he followed wiih rapture the 
bold Higiits of their original genius, he fed a 
flame within hlinseli which was soon to buisi 
forth in fidl lustre ” Virgil was his favourite 
auib ir, and he eho^ie inm for his model, in the 
resolution l> founed, alter trying the strength 
of hisv\ ng in short poetical exclusions, of pro- 
ducing an epic j)Oem ; a species of composiiion 
hitli»-rto unknown in Germany The indigna* 
tion he felt at some Frenchman, \vlio«lenie<l to 
ihc Gem a s any talent for poeiry, concurred 
with more Jegitip. -re motives in provoking 
liim to this giand cfFutt After much doubt 
and hesitation . « to a '^ubject,hc at last formed 
the plan of lus Me..siah • and this choice, it 
appeals, he mude hefo.c he was acquainted 
with the Parach'e Lon, a poem of which he 
became afterwards a ino<it passionate admirer. 
In speaking of hi- project to his friend Bod- 
mer, he obsene.*) : “ How happy shall 1 be, if 
by the completion of the Messiah 1 may con- 
tribute somewhat to the glory of our great and 
divine religion! Jtlow sweet anti transporting 
3s this idea to my mind ! That is my great re- 
ward.’* , ''y 

For his poetical talent Klopstock was evi- 
dently indebted to nature, and not to cultiva- 
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tion. In his early years he had scarcely ttnf 
access to poetical writings. His fa|hcrs li- 
brary did not contain a single poet, though it 
contained many Bibles. This bless^ book his 
taste soon disiinguLhcd from all others. While 
yet a child he made it his constant companiotf, 
and thus became thoroughly acquainted with 
the figurative language with which it abounds; 
The magnificent descriptions and glowing 
imagery contained in the book of Job and in 
the Prophets, laid strong hold on his mind ; 
nor was he less aflected by those pathetic pas^ 
sages which represent fallen man as finding 
mercy at the hands of his ofienderl God; while 
the view he obtained from Scripture of the 

f :reatncss and glory of the Messiah excited 
ively feelings of love and grateful adoration. 
“ From this turn of mind sprung a style of 
writing full of poetry, before he had ever seen 
a verse, or knew any thing of prosody *’ 

At nineteen Klopstock entered the university 
of Jena, bui, disgusted with the scholastic 
theology and metaphysical subtleties which 
formed its chief pursuits, he remoxed to the 
university of Leipsic. While at Jena, he com- 

I ioscd the first three books of the Messiah, in 
lexatncicr verse, being the first attempt which 
had been made trt tniroduce that metre into 
the German language. It was first communi- 
cated to some literary friends at Leipsic, whose 
admiration animated him to prosecute the 
plan he had sketched out, althouph the public 
taste was not yet prepared to relish the lofty 
flights of his genius. In the ennrse of three or 
four years, however. Ibis poem awakened an 
extraordinary degree of interest in Germany, 
Both Its friends and cnem»C9 were numerous. 
Preachers quoted it from the pulpit ; Christians 
loved it, because it served io| excite their de- 
vout feelings ; the Swiss critics, esjiecially Bod«> 
mcr, extolled it with eiithusiuspi ; and at length 
its intrinsic excellence overcame all op|)osi lion. 

The Danish minister, Count Bernstorff, 
lieing much struck with his poem, recom- 
mended him, about this time, to the king of 
Denmark, by whom he was invited to reside at 
Copenhagen, on a pension, which relieved 
him, for the remainder of his life, from pe- 
cuniary care, and left hipi at liberty to pursue 
bis studies. In his way to Copenhagen, in 
1751, he passed through Hamburg, and there 
first saw the lovely Margaret ta MoHer; this 
lady soon consoled nim for a former severe dis- 
appointment, and in afioiit three years more 
made him the happiest of men. An account 
of the commencenientand progress of their ac- 
quaintance is given by Mrs. Klopstock heiself, 
in a letter to Mr. Richardson, the En^ish no- 
velist, n letter which is published in Richard- 
son's Coi rc8)>Qndencf , as well as in Miss 
Smith's Memoirs of Klopstock. This letter 
was wriUeti in March 1758, after she and 
Klopstock had been married four years. She 
died Nov, s>8th the same year. This affliction 
was deeply fell by Klopstock, whose letters to 
his friemfs for a long time after the event 
evince the tenderest affection, and profoumlest 
grief, attempered only by a perfect resignation 
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m the will t)f God. After the deathof his wife, 
Klopstock continued to reside at Copenhagen 
Sill the year 177 1, when he removed to Ham- 
burg, where he lived during the residue of his 
life, except for about a year, which he pass^ 
at the court of Baden. In 1791# when m his 
68th year, he married a near relation of his iirst 
wife, to whom he was indebted for much of 
the comfort he enjoyed in his declining years. 

To the close of lite he retained his poetical 
powers^ and his sacred harp still sent forth 
strains of sublime and heart-felt piety.** He 
<hed at Hamburg in 1803, in the 80th year of 
his age, “ with a firm dictation of happi- 
ness beyond the grave.” Our readers will be 
anxious to learn something of the last hourb of 
this^xtraordiiiary man, and we are williiig to 
gratify them. 

** His strong feelings of religion,** we arc 
told, **sheda lustre on his last moments, when 
he displayed a noble exan^ple of what iie had 
often sung in his divine poems. He prcscived 
his gentle animation, his fervent piety, and 
the adiinrable serenity of hia mind, till the 
close of life. To the last his heart was at 
warm as ever ; and the hopes which had sup- 
ported him through all his trials continued un- 
shaken to his last moments. He spoke of 
death with the most cheerful composure. The 
ple4^sitig images of immortality sung by his own 
lofty muse recurred to his mind in the moment 
of trial, and whisi)ered comfort to his spirit as 
it fled.— -Hia soul iiad been undismayed at the 
symptoms of decay which increased every 5’car. 
His strength was greatly diminibhed in the 
winter of 1802, but be was still phased with 
the visits of his friends.*' 

**ln the hist weeks of his life he secluded 
himself entirely, even from iliusc who were 
most dear to him. He sent them many kind 
messages, but declined seeing them. Tran- 
quillity of mind, resignation to the will of God, 
warm emotions of gratitude for the happiness 
he had enjoyed in life, gentle endurance of the 
pains oF de^h, a calm prospect of the grave, 
and joyful expectations of a higlier existence, 
these were now Ins sensations The fair form 
of the Angel cf Death, the exalied view of a 
better world, which had tired the lofty-minded 
youth to compose Ins sacred hymns, these now 
hovered round the head of the aged dying saint. 
In the 12th canto of the Messiah, he has sung 
the happy close of a virtuous life with unpa- 
ralleled grandeur of description. Such Christ- 
ian triumph attended him in the hard struggles 
of dissoUititon, which grew more painful on a 
kiearer approach. In the last and severest con- 
flict he raised himself on his couch, folded his 
hands, and with uplifted eyes pronounced the 
sacred words so tinely illustrated in one of his 
Odes* * Can a woman forget her child, tliat 
she should not have pity on the fruit of her 
womb ? Yes, she may forget, but 1 will not 
forget thee I* The struggle was now over, he 
fell into a gentle sluixiber, and awoke no 
morel” Smith's of Klopstosk, 

82 , 34 . 
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Klapstock*8 poetry is marked by cxuberanct 
of imagination and of sentiment. His sub- 
limity, which is nearly unparalleled, carries hit 
readers above themselves into new regions 
which the poet has created for them. The au« 
thor of the Messiah doubtless ranks among the 
^highest class of {xiets, and Vias justly attained 
the appellation of the Milton of Germany, 
His odcb and lyric poems aie much admired by 
all readers of correct and pure taste ^ and his 
dramatic works display great force and dignity, 
but seem better adapted to the closet than tna 
theatre. He was also an admirable prose wri- 
ter, as is fully proved by his Grammatical 
Dialogues; and by his letters, many of which 
are exquisitely lender and delicate. He had 
not the vivacity of Burns or of Cowper, in his 
epistolary compositions ; but he abhorred every 
thing like the too frequent impurity of the for- 
mer, while 111 sweetness ainl dignity he often 
excelled the latter. In short, he deserves to bo 
celebrated, not only as n poet of tirst rate 
genius ; but as one who avoided the fatal 
errors for which genius is but too often urged 
as an apology ; for Klopstock was also a most 
ardent friend, aflcciiDuate husband, amiable 
man, and sincere Christian and on these ac- 
counts we have thought him entitled to a wider 
space in our pages than we should otherwise 
have been inclined to assign him. 

To KNAB. 0, a. {knappen^ Dutch.) To 
bite; to bite something brittle iU Estrange), i 

To KNA'BBLE. s. (from knab ) To bite idly^ 
or vvaiitonly , to nibble {Brown). 

KNACK, s. (ciiapinje, skill, Saxon.) 1. 
A little machine, a petty contrivance ; a toy 
{Shaksprare) , 2. A readiness; an habitual 

fjciliiy ; a lucky dexterity {Ben Jonson), 3. 
A nice trick {Pope), 

To Knack, v. n. (from the noun.) To 
make a sharp (luick noise, as when a stick 
breaks. 

KNA'CKER. j. (from knack.) 1, A ma- 
ker of small vvork {^Mortimer). S. A rope- 
maker {Atnmorlh). 

KNAG. r. {knag, a wart, Dutch.) A hard 
knot in wood. 

KNA'GGY. a. (from knag.) Knotty; set 
with hard rough knots 

KNAP. s. {cnap, Welsh; ensep, Saxon.) 
A protuberance ; a swelling prominence 
{Baron). 

7b Knap, t;, a. {knappen, Dnfch.) 1. To 
bite; to break short {Common Pr yer). 2. 
{hnuap, Erse.) To strike so^s to malic a sharp 
noise like that of breaking {Bacon). 

To Kn a p. V. n. To inoKe a short sharp noise 
{B^iseinan), 

KNAPDALE, one of the divisions of A r- 
gyleshire in Scotland. 

2b KNA'PPLE. It. n. (from knap.) To 
break oft' with sharp quick noise {/Itnsworih). 

KNAPSACK, (from kmppen, io e&i), m 
a military Ibnse, a rough leather big which a 
soldier Carries on his back, and which contains 
all his necessaries. Square knapsacks are most 
ponveniitot j and should be owe with a dwU 
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•Lion to hold the shoes, bUck-ball and brushes, 
separate from the hnen. White goat-skins are 
the best. 

KNAPTON (George), an English portrait 
painter in crayons, was the scholar of Richard- 
son, and surveyor and keeper of the king’s pic- 
tures lie died at Kensington in 1778, aged 80. 

KNAPWEED, in botany. See Centau- 

REA. 

KNARK. s {hnor^ German.) A hard knot. 

KNARb^SliOROUGH, a town in the 
Wcat Riding of Yorkshire, distant I99 miles 
ironi London, is an ancient borough by pre- 
scription, tailed by foreigutis tho Yoihshne 
Spuw. It is almost encompassed by ilie iner 
Ni'l, winch issues from the bottom of Oa^cn- 
hills; and had a pnoiy, with a caslle, long 
since demolished, on a craggy rock, whence it 
rook ihe name. I'hc town is about three fur- 
longs in length , and the parish is famous for 
seven! medicinal springs near each otlicr, and 
yet oi diflerent qualiiiei. Seed j arrogate. 

The dropping or petrifying well is romantic- 
ally situaied by the side of the ri\er, opposite 
the ruins 01 tlie castle; iL is the most noted pe- 
trifying spiing in England, the water drops 
from a spongy rock. 'I'Ke ground which re- 
ceives the water before it joins tlie well is for 
IS? yards long become a solid rock. From the 
■well It runs into the Nid, wheie the i'pnng wa- 
ter has made a rock that stretches some yards 
into the riNcr. The ad picent fields arc noted 
Cor iKjuonce, and a soft yellow marie, which i, 
rich man lire. Tlie town is governed by a 
bailifl. Its baths aie not so imuli frequented 
since Scarhoioiigh Spav^ came in vogue. It 
has a good in.nkct and siy fans.,^ Here are 
stone iiridges over ihe mvr, and several mte- 
resling remains of autiquity, as bir Robert’s 
Chapel, 

KNAVE, an old Saxon word, which had 
at first a sense of simplicity and innocence, for 
\t sifunficd a boy ; Sax. rnupUf whence a Awcic- 
ciiilci, 1. e. a boy, disnngnished from a girl, 111 
several old wriicis, ntierwards it was taken lor 
a servant-boy, and at length for any servant- 
man. Also It was .I’pplied to a inimstcr or of- 
hecT that bore the shield or weapon of his su- 
perior ; a^Jitld-knapa, whom the Latins called 
armiger, and the French cscuyerj 14 Edw’. 111. 
c. 3. And It w'as sornctuncs of old made use 
of as a titular addition , as Joannn C. jUtus 
fYflhelmi C. fli Diflv, knavr, &:r 22 lien. 
VIT. c. 37. 'i’hc word is now perverted to the 
harde!>t meaning, v 12. a false dfcetiful fellow* 

K N’ A V E , on the cards . See Cards. 

KNA''V'KRV. A. (Irom knave.) 1. Disho- 
nesty; tricks, petty vilUiy (Dri/d.). 2. ^|is- 
ohievous tucks or piactices {Shiikipeare). 

KNA'VISII. «. (from knave*) 1. Dishonest, 
■wicked; fVaudulciU kPope). 2. Waggish, 
mischievous (Shakspeare^ . 

KNA^VISHLY. (id. 1. Dishonestly, frau- 
dulently. 2. Waggishly, mischievously. 

KNAUTIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class letrandria, onler moiiogynia. Common 
calyx obipng simple, five or ten-flowered, 
proper, simple 8U|^nor ; ccrolleta irregular ; 
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receptacle naked. Four species: annuals ol' 
the Levant, with red or bluish fiow^ers# 

To KNEAD. V* a. (rna'fean, Saxon,) To 
beat or mingle anv stuff or substance {Donne), 
KNE'ADINGTROUGIL {knead and 
trough ) A trough in which the paste of bread 
is worked together {Exodus). 

KNEAD1 N(j, the art of pressing and mix- 
ing with the hand, or any instrument better 
calculated to produce an intimate union of 
its parts, any kind of moist earth, clay, or 
dough. Tlie leiui however is mo^t usually ap- 

{ ihcd to the latte^r substance as practised bv tne 
lakeis, who, in mulert.d.ing ihe miMme of 
flour into bread in a large way, find it necessary 
to use a woodtii implement or lexer, which 
being fastened at one end by a moveable biUgc, 
IS worked up and down sons to pres? and knead 
the dough previous to its being foinieil into 
loaves. I'his machine however is but ill 
adapted for tlie purpose; a more ingenious 
one, first rkv iibed in the Transactions of the 
Pairioiic Society at Milan, is described m the 
second volume of Gregory*! Mechanics. 

KNl'Ui. A. (cneop, Saxon.) 1. I'he joint 
where the leg is joined to the thigh. See 
Anatomy, Geku, and Patell.». 2. A 
pucc ol tiinber growing crooked, and so cut 
that ibe tiuiik and branch Make an angle 
(M0.r0/2) 

'io Knf V. V. a (from the noun.) To sup- 
pbcale by kiK cling {Shak$ peart). 

IvM r, a crooked piece of limber, having 
two brandies 01 aims, and gtnci ally used to 
connect the btam*^ of a ship with her sides or 
timbejs. The brandies of the knees form an 
angle of greater or srnnlicj extent, according fo 
the mutual situaiioii of the pieces which they 
are designed to unite. One brpnch is securely 
bolted to one of the deck -beams, and the other 
in the same manner strongly attached fo a cor- 
responding timber in the snip's side. Result. s 
the great utility of knees in connecting ibe 
lieanis and timbers into one compact fraiuc*, 
they contribute greatly to the strengili and so- 
lidity of tbe ship, in the diflerent parts of licr 
frame to which they are bolted, and thereby 
enable her with great firmness to resist the ef- 
fects of a turbulent sea. 

KNi'E-HOLM,KNEE-HOLLY.SeeRuSCUS. 
KNEED, a. Having knees. 

Kneed, or Knee-jointed, in botany. 
See Geniculate. 

KNE'EDEKF. o. (Awce and rfeep.) 1 Ris- 
ing to the knees. 2. Sunk to the knees {Dry.). 

To KNEEL. V. n. (from knee^.) To per- 
form ilie act of genuflexion ; to bend the knee 
{Shakspeaie). 

KNE'EPAN. s. {knee and pan ) A little 
rou I id hone a 1 1 he k nee. Sec Patella. 

KNE'E.TR1BUTE, s. {knee and tribute.) 
Genuflexion , worship or obeisance shown by 
kneeing {Milton). 

KNEL. s (cm/, Welsh, a funeral pile ; 
cnylian, to ring, Saxon.) The sound of a bell 
rung at a funeral {Cowley). 

KNFXLER (Sir Godfrey), a painter ,whos,e 
fame is well established m these kingdoms. 



K N I K N I 

W&s4)orn at Lubcok in l648 ; and rcceUcd bis strength against an be could not at 

lus first instructions in the school of Hem- bis own authority take the lance and ilicjave* 
bruiult, but became afterwards a disciple of bn. The admission of tin ir youth to the pn- 
Verdiuaiid Bol. Wlicn he had gained as silege of bearing arms, was a niatioi of too 
much knowledge as that school afforded him, niuih importance, to be left to chance oi thur 
be travelled to Home, where he fixed his par- own choice. A form was invented by which 
ticiilar attention on Titian and ilic Caraccii. were advanced to that honour. 

He afterwards visited Venice, and distinguished IP The council ot the distnct, or of the canton 
himself 80 effectually in that city by his histo- to which the candidate belonged, was assem- 
rical pictures and portraits of the noble fami- bled. His age and his qualifications were in- 
lies there, that bis reputation became consider- quired into ; and if he was deemed worthy of 
able in Italy. By the advice ol some friends being admitted to the privileges of a ^ddicr, a 
he came at last to’ England, w'lierc it was his chieiiain, his father or one of his kindred 
good fortune to gain the favour of the. duke of adorned him witii a shield and the lance. In 
Mojiiuaith: by hib recommendation, he drew consequence of this solemnity, he prepared to 
the picture ot King Charles II. more than distinguish himself; Ins mind opened to the 
jouce ; ivlio was so tnken with his skill in doing caresof the public ; and the domc&iic concerns, 
it, tluit lie used to come and sit to him at Ins or the offices of the taniily troin winch lie had 
hoiiiC m C'ovent-gardei) piazza. The deatli of spiuiig, were no longei the objects oi liisaficn- 
Sir IVicr Lely left him without a competitor in tion. To tins ceicinony, so simple and so in- 
I'.iigiaml, and irem that his lortnne and tcresling, the inslilulion of knighthood is in- 
fdine wcic tlioronghly cstablibhcd. No painter clebtcd lor us rise. 

could li.ive more inc( ssaiUeriiplovnienl, and no Knighthood, however, as a sy'^stem, known 
painter could he mm e distinguished by public under the denomination of Chiv, dry, is to be 
lu.nour. He was state-painter to ('harlto 11. dated only from the 1 1 iff century. All Europe 
James 11. William 111. queen Anne, and being reduced to a state of an. •'chy and confu*» 
(yeoig** 1. equally esteemed and rcspecud by sion on the dcrlme of the li<>jise of (/harle- 
them ’ill tlic emperor Leopold made him a niagne, every proprietor of a i^uinor oi lord- 
knight of the H imaii empire, and kingOeorge ship became a petty sovereign , the mansion- 
J crealed him a baionet. Most of the nobility house was for l» fieri by a moai, dciendeil by ^ 
anirgaitiy had then likenesses taken by him, guard, and callul a castle. 'I’he governcT had 
^iid n<i painter excelled him m a sure outline, a party ol“ 700 or HOO men at lus umiinand , 
Ol 111 liie graceful disposition ol his figures* lus and with these he used liequently to make vx- 
works were celebrated by the best poet , m his ciusions, which commonly emUd in a battle 
lime. He built hiiiiself an elegant house at with the lord of some petty stale of the same 
4# ‘Wlmtou near llampton-courl, where he spent kind, whose castle was then pillaged, and the 
the latter pail of his life, and dud in J7-0. vvomeii and treasures home off‘ by the con- 
KNKVV. 'I’lie preterit ol /,//(3;y. cpicror. Duiing this slate of nniversai hos- 

JvN I hK. plur /iititci, (emp, Saxon ) An tility, tlicie uert^ no friendly cammiinications 
iustinmenl edged and pointed, whcicwith meat between the piovime^, nor any higli roads 
is cut, and animals killed. Knives arc said to from one part of the kiu;'doiii to another • the 
have been first made in Jaiglaml in by vve.ilthy tiadcrs, who thtu travelled from place 

one Matthews, on Elect bridge, lamdon. See to place with their mei«.»iandise and their fa- 
ulso Fork. niilies, weie in perpetual danger, the lord of 

KNKIlir, fques, among the Romans, almost every castle extorted someiliing from 
a person of the second degree of nobi- them on the road ; and at last, some one more 
lity, tollovring nnmcdiatcly that of the senators, rapacioiu than the rest, seized upon the whole 
bee Kf^bSTRiAN oiintR, and Egun es. ot the cargo, and bore off the women for Ins 
lvNic.H’1, or Cne^ht (Ceiin ) iii feodal own use. 
history, was originally an appellation or title Thus castles became the w arehoiises of all 
given by the ancient Germans to their )oiiili kinds of rich merchandise, and the prisons of 
after being admitted to the pi ivilegcs of lieariiig the distressed females whose fatiiers or lovers 
arms. The passion for arms among the Ger- lud been plundered or slain, and who bein^- 
manic states, as described by l)i. Stiuit in his theielore s'ddoiu disposed to take the thief or 
View of Society in Jairope, was earned to e\- murderer into favour, w'ere in continual danger 
trernity. It was amidst scenes ot death ami of a rape. 

peiil that the young were educated ; it was by But as some are always rlistiiigiiished by v ir- 
valoiir and feats of prowess that the aiiibtiious tuc lu the most general defection, it happened 
signalized their manhood. All the honours that many lords insensibly associated to rejjress 
they knew w'erc allotted to the brave. Tlu^ these sallies of violence and rajuiie, to secure 
sword opened the path to glory. It was in the property, and protect the ladies. Among the'-e 
field that fhe ingenious and the noble flatteieJ were many lords of great fiefs, and the assoti- 
most their pride, and acquired an gscendancy. at^on was at length strength ned bv a solemn 
The strengtn of their bodies, and the vigour of vow, and received the sanciion of a religious 
Iheir counsels, surrounded them with warriors, ceremony. As the first kmghfs were men of 
and lifted them to command. the highest rank, and the largest possessions. 

But, among tliese nations, when the indivi- .such having most to lose, and the least tcnipta. 
4ual felt the call of valour, and wished to try tion to steal, the fraicrinty was regarded with 
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KNIGHT. 

ft kind of itvafCHcey mn hj those ftoimt isfjci: ftod to iiheie were ftdd^ fel%hn| 
whom it was formed. Admission into the or* whichi hy infusing ft lam portion of enmust- 
der was deemed ilie highest honour^ many aatic zeal, rarh^ them all to a romantic excess^ 
extraordiiiary ouaiificatioris were required in a wonderfully suited to the genius of the age, 
candidate, ana many new ceremonies were and productive of the greatest and most per* 
added at hU creatijn. After having fasted manent eflccts both upon policy and manner^ 
/rom sun-rise, conussccl himself, and reqeivi^War w'as carried on with less ferocity, when 
thesacntiiieiji, he was drcss^ ill a white tunw|r humanity, no less than courage, came to be 
and placKl by himself at a side tabic, where he deemed the ornament of knighthood, and 
was neither to speak, to smile, nor to eat; knighthood a distinction superior to roj'alty, 
while th# knight*- and ladies, who were to per- and an honour which princes were proud to 
form »ho prun ijijl parts of the ceremony, were receive from the hands of private gentlemen ; 

(iiiiilving, and making merry at the more gentle and polished manners were intro- 
gnat ml)le. At night his armour was conieycd dneed, when couitesy was recommended as the 
to the church where the ceremony was p^r- most amiable of knightly virtues, and every 
formed; and here having watched li till the knight devoted himself to the service of a lady : 
morning, he advanced with ins sword Hanging violence and oppression decreased, when u \vas 
about his neck, and received the benediction of accounted meritorious to check and to punish 
the priest. Me then kneeled down before ibe them : a scrupulous adherence to truth, with 
^ady who was in pm on hisarm-iur, who being the most icligious attention to fulfil every en- 
a^^^sied h\ perMmsnf the hist rank, buckled oh gagement, but particularly those between the 
his spurs, pur an iieiiiu t on his head, and ac- sexes as more easily violated, became the djs- 
conirid hitii wiin a coat of mail, a cuirass, tingmahmg chaiacter of a gentleman, because 
bracelets, cui:“'es a id p-Turitfets. chivalry was regarded as the school of honour, 

iieing riius aimed ra[) a-nce, the knight who and inculcated the most delicate sensibility 
dubbed him smirk liim three umes o\er the with resjiect to that point $ and valour seconded 
shoulder with the fl.ii side of his sword, in the by so many motives of love, religion, and vir- 
name of GchI, St. Michael, and St. George, tue, bec.'iine altogether irresistible. 

Me wji) then onli|L>ed to watch all night in all That the spirit of chivalry sometimes rose to 
his armour, w'iih bis sw'ord girded, and his an extravagant height, and had often a perni- 
lance in his h.nul. Tioni this time the knight nous tendency, must however be allowed. In 
devoted himstlf to the redress of those wrongs Spain, under the influence of a romantic gal- 
wlucli “ patient merit of the unworthy takes;*’ lantry, it gave birth to a series of wild adven- 
to secure merchants from the rapacious cruelty tures which have been deservedly ridiculed: 
of banditti, and women from ravishers, to in the train of Norman ambition, it extin- 
whose power they were, by the particular con- ciiished the liberties of England, and deluged 
fusion of the times, continually exo'^ed. Italy in blood; and at the call of superstition. 

From tins view of the origin of chivalry, it and as the engine of papal power, it desolated 
will be easy to account for the castle, the moat, Asia under the banner of the cross. But these 
and the bridge, which are found in romances; ought not to be considered as arguments 
.Tnil as to the dwarf, he was a constant appen- against an institution laudable in itself, and 
dage to the rank and fortune of those Umes, necessary at the time of^iis foundation : and 
and no casilc therefore could be wuhout him. those who pretend to despise it, the advocates 
'J'he dwaif and ihc imlfooii were then intro- of ancient barbarism and ancient rusticity, 
duct'd to kill t!iM( , as the card-table is at pre- ought to remember, that chivalry not only hist 
fent. It wdl also h‘ easy to account foi the taught mankind to carry the civilities of peace 
luidut’ule of captive kiciies whom the knights, into the o|)f rations of war, and to mingle po- 
upon seizing :i castle, set at Idierty; .md for liteness with the use of the sword ; but roused 
the prodigious quaniuies of useless gold and the soul from its lethargy, invigorated the hii- 
silver vessels, rich stuffs, and other nierchan- man character ev^en while it softened it, and 
disc, with which many ap^'Ttments in these produced exploits which antiquity cannot 
Castles are aid \n li.avc been filled. parallel. Nor ought they to forget, that it 

The principal lords who entered into the gave variety, elegance, and pleasure to the in- 
confraternity of knights used to send their tercoursc of life, by making woman a more 
sons to each other to be educated, far from essential part of society; and is therefore inti- 
iheir parents, in the mysterv of chivalry. These tied to our gratitude, tnough the point of ho- 
youths, before thev arnvt'd at the age of 21, nour, and the refinements in gallantry, its 
were called bachelors ^ or las chevaliers, in- more doubtful effects, should be excluded 
ferior knic;hts, and at th U age were qualified from the improvement of modern manners, 
to receive the order. For, 

So honourable was the origin of an instltu- To illustrate this topic more particularly, we 
tion, commonly considered as the result of ca- may observe, that women, among the ancient 
price and the source of extravagance ; d>ut Greeks and Romans, seem to have been consi- 
which, on the contrary, rose naturally from dered merely as objects of sensuality, or of do- 
the state of society in tnose times, ana had a mestip conveniency : they were devoted to a 
very serious effect in refining the manners of state of seclusion and obscurity, had few atten- 
the European nations* Valour, humanity, tions paid them, and were permitted to take as 
courtesy, jtisiiee, honour, were iu character* little suaxe in the conrersfttion as in the general 
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wmntiree of iife. But the nbrtheni. nttfoos, 

' who paid a kind of de^'otion to the iofter Bex, 
even in their native forests, had no sooner 
settled themselves in the provinces of the Ro- 
man empire, than the female character began 
to assume new consequence. Those fierce 
barbarians, who seemed to thirst only for blood, | 
'who involved in one undistioguishing ruin the 
'monuments of ancient grandeur and ancient 
.ingenuity, and who devoted fo the flames the 
‘^knowledge of ages, always forbore to offer any 
'violence to the women. They brou^t along 
with them the res))ectfu] gallantry of me north, 
which had power even to restrain their savage 
ferocity; and they introduced into the west of 
JKurope a generosity of sentiment, ind a com- 
plaisance towards the ladies, to which the most 
polished nations of antiquity were strangers.— 
'riiesc sculimcnts of generous gallantry were 
fostered by the instilution of chivalr)'. Which 
^lifted woman yet highei^in the scale of life. 
Instead of being nobody in society, she became 
its priwum mobile. Every knight devoting 
himself to tlangcr, declared himself the humble 
servant of some lady, and that lady was often 
the object of his love. Her honour was sup- 
posed to he intimately connected with his, and 
icr smile was the reward of his valour : for her 
he attacked, for her he defended, and for her 
hashed iiis blood. Courage animated by so 
powerful a mothe, lost sight of e\ery thing but 
enterprise : incredible toils were cheerfully en- 
dured, incredible actions were performed, and 
adventures seemingly fabulous were more than 
realised. The effect Avas reciprocal. Women, 
proud of their influence, became worthy of the 
lieroism which they had inspired : they were 
not to be apjproacheu hut by the high-minded 
and the bra\e; and men then could only bo ad- 
mitted to the bosom of the chaste fair, after 
proving their fidelity and afiection by years of 
perseverance and of peril. 

Again, as to the change which took place in 
the operations of war, it may be observed, that 
the perfect hero of antiquity was superior to 
fear, but he made use of every artifice to annoy 
his enemy: impelled by animosity and hostile 

{ Mission, like the hiunge in the American woods, 
le was only anxious of attaining his end, with- 
out regarding whether fraud or force w’ere the 
means. But the true knight or modern hero 
of the middle agi^», who seems in all his ren- 
counters to have had his eye on the jmlicial 
combat or judgment of God, hod an equal con- 
tempt for stratagem and danger. He diHlained 
to take advantage of his enemy: he desired 
only to see him, and to combat him upon 
ecpial terms, trusting that heaven would declare 
in behalf of the just; and as he professed only 
to vindicate the cause of religion, of injured 
beauty, or oppressed innocence, he was fiinhcr 
confirmed in his enthusiastic opinion by his 
own heated imagination. Strongly persuaded 
that the derision must be in his favour, he 
fought as if under the influence of divine in- 
vpi ration rather than of military ardour. Thus 
,the system of chivalfA^ by a siigular combina- 
lion of manners, bleudcu the heroic and sanc- 


tified ehttatters, united devotion and villdfr# 
zeal end pXhn^fWd leconciled the love ft 
God and of die ladles. ‘ 

Chivalry flourished most during the time of 
the croisadcs. From these holy wars u fol- 
lowed, that new fraternities o'f knighthood 
^were invented : hence the kniglits of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the Hospitallers, Templars, and 
an infinite ii umber of relimous orders. Vari- 
ous other orders were at length instituted by 
sovereign princes: the Garter, by Edward III* 
of England ; the Golden Fleece, by Philip the 
Good, duke of Bui gundy; and 3c. Michael, 
by Louis XL of France. From this lime an- 
cient chivalry declined to an empty name; 
when sovereign princes established regular 
companies in their armies, knights-banneretf 
were no more, though it was still thought an 
honour to be dubbed by a great piince or vic- 
torious hero; and all wtio profcs'scd arms 
without knighthood assumed the title of es- 
quire. 

There is scarce a prince in Europe that has 
not thought fit to institute an order of knight- 
hood ; and the simple title of knight, which 
the kings of Britain confer on private subjects, 
is a derivation from ancient chivalry, nl though 
very remote from iu source. SccKnight- 
KACHELOR.. 

Knight-service (servifium militare, 
and in law-French c/utifl/ry); a species of te- 
nure, the origin and nature of wliich are ex- 
plained under the articles Chivalry, and 
Ffodal system. The knights produced 
by this tenure differed most essentially from 
the knights described in the preceding article; 
though the difference seems not to have been 
accurately attended to by authors The one 
class of knights was of a high antiquity; the 
other was not heard of till the invention of a 
fee. The arlorning witli arms and the blow 
of the sword made Uie act of the creation of the 
ancient knight ; the new knight wms consti- 
tuted by an investl^eiU in a piece of land. 
The for.ner was the member of an order of 
dignity which had particular privileges and 
distinctions ; the latter was the receiver of a 
feudal grant. Knighthood was an honour; 
knight-service a tenure. The first comnuini- 
caled splendor to an army; the last gave it 
strength and numbers. The knight of honour 
ini^ht servx in any station whatever; the 
kiii!;ht of Unun. was in the rank of a soldier. 
— It IS true at the same time, that every noble 
and baron were knights of tenure, as thej held 
their lands by knight-serv ice. But the’nmn- 
ber of fees they possessed, and iheir creation 
into rank, separated them widely from the 
simple indivhluaU to whom they gave out 
grants of their lands, and who were merely the 
knights of tenure. It is no less true, tlijl ilie 
sovereign, without conferring nobility, might 
give even a single fee to a tenant; and such 
vassals in capiie of the crown, as well as the 
vassals of single fees from a subject, were the 
mere knights of tenure. But ihe former, in 
respect ot their holding from the crown, were 
to be called to take upon themselves the knight- 



KNIGHT. 

Jiooti of honour; a condUIon in which they lies, that, from this period, when our king|l 
might rise from the ranks, jikI be promoted to went to war, they leviwl scutajps on their le- 
ofhces and command. Aii<l a^ to the vassals nants, that i'', on all the landholders of the 
%n (upi/e of the crown who liad many fees, kingdom, to dclray their cxpences and to hire 
their wealth of itself sulBciciiily distinguished troops and th se assessments in the time of 
them beyond the state of the mere knights of Henry JJ. seem to have been made arbitrarily, 
tenure. In fact, they possessed an authority and at the king’s pleasure. Which preroga- 
over men w’ho were of this last description ; live being gieatly abused by his successors, it 
for, in proportion to tlieir lands were the fees became niaitcr of national clamour; and king 
they gave out and the knights they commanded. John was obliged to consent, by bis magna 
By the tenure of k night-service. Judge char/a, that no scutage should be imposed 
Blarkstono observes, the greatest part of the without consent of parliament. But this clause 
laiuU in Kngland were holden, and that nrin- was omit ted in his sun Henry 1 11. *s charter; 
cipally of the king in capitv, till the middle of where we only find, that scutages or escuage 
the last (xniur) , and which was created, as should be taken as tliey were used to be taken 
Sir B(!v;ard Coke c'^pressly icsiitics, for a mill- in tlic time of Henry 11.; that is, in a reason- 
ljr\ purpose, M/ !oi the defence of the realm able and moderate maimer. Yet aftei wards, 
by the king’s nun prinei; al subjects, which by statute ICdw. I c. 6. and 6 and iiuny 
was judged lo be iniuh beiier than to trust to subsequent statutes, it was enacted, tliat the 
niielings or foieigiuis. T!ie description here king should take no aids or tasks but by the 
i^iven is that of kuiglii-serx i prupoi, whieli common assi nt of the realm. Hence it is 
ksas to attend tin* king in In. 'Dierf* lield in our old book*', that csLuage or scutage 

were also some olliei species of kn';.;l!t-seiMee, could not be lc\i‘d but by consent of j).iilia- 
10 called, though nnpr())vil’ , becan (* the 'ei- nuut, such t>e,itages being indeed the piouiKl- 
rirc or rciu'n w is of a rn ai d luuionnibic na- work of all suecceJing subsidies, and the Liiul- 
uie, and e<jually iiiu'crl iin a^. tn uu* time td tax of later tunes. 

ciulcrmg as that of knif.dit-'' tc proper, and Since, ilierefore, escuage differed from 
lecaiise they were attend<*d wuli siimlar fruity I iiight-sc: »ice iii noflniig but as a compensa- 
lul consequence^. Such wti's the tcnuic by lion ditle.s fioin actual serMce, bnight-servicc 
nndserjcant^tpri /;tag7Lii})i\nLtfijri,\\\\crc\ty is fiequcntly conlunnded witii it And ihng 
he tenant was hound, instead of seiving the Littleton must be understood, when he tells 
mg >crallp in liis wans, to do some special us, that tenant l>y hoim ge, fealty, and eLCuage, 
lonorary sciv^ce to the kinj? in pcMi.oii ; as to was tenant h) knighi-sei \ ice . tliai is, that this 
arry his banner, hisswoid, or the like; or be leiiuie (being subservient to the milibny po- 
ns butler, champion, or other officer at his hey of the naiion) was respected as a tcimtem 
orunation. It was, in most other respects, chivalry. Butasthcacliialserwccwasuncer- 
ike knighl-scr\ ICC, only he was iiotjiound to tain, and depended upon emergencies, so it 
lay aid oi escoage; and wiien tenant by was necessary that this pecuniary compensation 
mghl-servicc paid fi^c jmiinds for a relief on should be equally unceitam, an^l depend on 
\cry Lmght’s fee, tenant by gTand-scrjcanly the asses*menis ot tiie legislature suited to tlur.c 
aid one year’s v.ilue of his laud, uc 1C it much emergencies. For had trie Cvscuage been a 
r hule. Tenure byco;n«gc, w'hicli w'as to settled invariable sum, piy'^bh* at certain 
pTirid a burn when the J^epts or other enemies limes, it had been ntiiiwr more nor less than 
ntered the land, in or(||r to warn the king’s a mere pecuniary rent ; and the tenure, instead 
abjects, was (like oi';< r services of tlie same of kiiignl-siivice, would ha>cihen been ofan- 
aliirc) a species ofgi nd serjeanty. other kind, called soeagf*. 

These serMccs, both of chh airy and grand- By the degenerating of l.night-service, or 
-rjeanlv, were all pcisoiial, and uncertain as personal military dutv, into escuage or pecuni- 
j their quantity or duration. But the per- ary assessments, all the advantages (either pro- 
inal attendanc'^ in kmghl-servicc growing iiiiscd or real) of the ferKlal constitutions were 
roiiblcsome and inconvenient 1 .'' many respects, destroyed, and nothing but the haidships re- 
tie tenants v «' rJ means of compounding far mamed Instead of forming a national militia 
by first scudirg others in their stead, and in composed of barons, knigiiis, and gentlemen, 
rocess of time making a pernniary aatisfeclion bound by rheir interest, ihcir honoui, and 
jthe lords m lieu of it. Tins pecuniary satis- their oaths, to defend their king and country, 
iction at last came to be levied by assess- the whole of this system of lenuics now tended 
lents, at so much for cicry knight’s fee ; and to nothing else but a w'retched means of rai&mg 
lereforc this kind of tenure was called scuta- money to pay an army of occasional merce- 
irpu in Latin, or setmiimn scuti^ scutum naries. In the mean time the families of all 
cing tlien a well-known denomination of mo- our nobility and gentry groaned under the into- 
ey : and in like manner u was called, in our Icrablc burthens which (ni consequence of the 
lorniaii French, escuage ; being indeed a pe- fiction adopted after the conquest) were iiitro- 
miary instead of a military service. The duced and laid upon them by the subtlety and 
rat time this appears to have been taken was finesse of the Norman lawyers. For, besides 
i ilie 5 Hen. iL on account of his expedition the scutages to which they were liable in dc- 
■7 Tolouiie ; but it soon came to be so uni- feet of personal attendance, which, however, 
ersal, that |)er$onal attendance jell quite into were assessed by themselves in parliament, 
uituse. Ilcnce we find in om ancient histo* they might be called upon by the king or lord 
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|!Kira(nount fnr aids, whenever his eldest son 
was to be knighted, or his eldest daughter mar- 
ried j not to forget the ransom of his own per- 
son. The heir, on the death of his ancestor, 
if of full age, was plundered of the first emolu- 
ments arising from his inheritance, by way of 
relief md primer seisin \ and if under age, of 
the whole of his estate duiing infancy. And 
then, as sir Thomas Smith very feelingly com- 
plains, “ when he came to liis own, after he 
wa-soiitof wardship, his woods decayed, houses 
fallen down, stock wasted and gone, lands let 
forth and ploughed lo be banen,*’ to make 
amends, lie was yet to pay half a year’s profits 
as a fine for suing out his livery; and also the 
price oi value of his marriage, if he refused 
such wife as his lord and guardian had bartered 
for, and imposed upon bun , or twice that va- 
lue, if he married another woman. Add to 
this, the uuiitncly ami expensive honour of 
knighthood, t(» ni,»ke hi«», 4 >i)verty nmu* com- 
pletely splendid. And when* by tlusc deduc- 
tions, his fortune was so shattered .md rmncci, 
that perhaps he was obliged to <e\\ ln-» patri- 
mony, he had not even that poor privilege al- 
lowed him, Without paying an exorbitant fine 
for a licence of alienation. 

A slavery so complicated and so extensive as 
this, called .aloud for a remedy in a nation that 
boasted of her freedom. Palliatives were 
from time to lime applied by i-uccessive acts of 
parliament, which a.ssuageil some temporary 

f nevances. Till at length the lurranitv of 
ing James 1, consented, for a proper equiva- 
lent, to abolish them all, though the plan then 
proceeded not to effect , in like manner as he 
had formed a scheme, and began to pul it in 
execution, for reiiiosing the fcoclal grievance of 
heritable jurisdictions in Scotland, which has 
since been pursued and efiVeted by the statute 
SO Geo. lie. 4.3. King Jainc-»'s plan for ex- 
changing our iniliiary tenures seems to have 
been nearly the same as th^.t which has been 
since pursued , only with this difiercnce, that 
bv way of compensation for the loss which liie 
crown and other lords would sustain, .m an- 
nual fee-farm rent should be settled and inse- 
parably anri.?xed to the crown, and assured to 
the inferior lords, payable out of esery knight’s 
fee within their respective seignories An ex- 
pedient, seemingly much better than the here- 
dilarv excise uhich was afterwards made the 
principal equivalent for these concessions. 
For at length the military tenures, with all 
their heavy appendages, were destroyed at one 
blow by the statute 12 Car. II 24. which 
enacts, “ that the court of ward or liveries, and 
all wardships, liverits, primer seisms* and oiis< 
terlc mams, values and forfeitures of marriages, 
by reason of any tenure of the king or others, 
be totally taken away. And that all fines for 
alienations, tenures by homage, knights-ser- 
vice, and escuagCt anti also aids for marrying 
the daughter or knighting the son, and jlt te- 
nures of the king in capite, be likewise taken 
away. And that all sorts of tenures, held of 
the king or others, be turned into free and 
icdminoD socage ; save only tenures in frankal^ 
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moign, copyholds, and the honorary scmcei# 
(wimout tne slavish part) of grand-serjvanty.’^ 
A statute which was a greater acqiudtiim to 
the civil property of this kingdom rliasi cvei* 
mat^n.i charta itself: since that oulv pruuetl 
the luxuriances that had grown out of ilic mi- 
litary tenures, and thereby preserved them iii 
vigour; but the statute of king Charles extir- 
nated the whole, and demolished both root and 
branches. 

Knight.s-eriiant. During the prr va- 
lence of chivalry, ihe .ardour of redressing 
wrongs scisied many kuiglits so powerfully, 
that, attended by enquires, they wandered 
about in search of objects whose misfortunes* 
and misery required ihcir as'.istancc and sih'- 
cour. And as ladies engaged more particularly 
their attention, the relief of unfortunate dam- 
.sels was the achievement they most courted. 
This was the rise of knights-errant, whose ad- 
ventures produced romance. These vi'ere ori- 
ginally told as they happened. But the lo\c of 
the marvellous came to interfere; fancy was 
indulged in her wildest exaggerations ; and 
poetry gave her charms to the most monstrous 
fictions^ and to scones the most unnatural and 
gigantic. See Knight. 

Knight-bachf lor. See Bachelor. 

Knight-baronet. See Baronet. 

Knights op the shtre, or Knicht.«i 

or PARLIAMENT, c^e two gentlemen of 
wortb,'choscn on the kingS writ iii plena cor/n- 
fatiif by such of the freeholders of every county 
as can expend 40s. per annum, to represent 
such county in iMrliaLienl. Tlie.se, when 
every man who held a knight’s fee ttt captle of 
the crown was customarily constrained to be a 
knight, were of necessity to be 7»i/tlrs gladto 
cincti, for so the writ runs lo this day; but 
now custom admits esquires to be rhosen to 
this office They must have at least ^OOl. per 
annum , and then expences .jre to be (lefra\cd 
by the county, though this be seldom now Vc* 
qnirerl ^ 

Knight-?! A R sn AL, an officer in the 
king’s household, who lias inrisdiction and cog- 
nizance of any transgression within the king’s 
Juiusehold and ^erge , also ol contracts made 
there, whereof One of the house is party, 

Knights, in a ship, two short duck pieces 
of wood, commonly carved like a man’s head, 
having four shivers in each, three for the hal- 
yards, and one lor the top to run in one of 
them stands fast Ixiltcd on the beatn.s abaft the 
fore-mast, and is therefore calb-d the Jure- 
knight', and the other, standm^i .iiult the 
Biain-ii’ast, is called the mmn^lnv/nt. 

To Knight, v. a. (from the ikmiii ) To 
create one a knight {JVbtton). 

KNrGH rLY. a. (from kti/^kf ) Befitting 
a knidht ; beseeming a kiicffit (Shhn^/) 

KNI GHTHOOD. 5 . (from hioH.) The 
character or dignity of a kiiiglu ( Jonion). 

KNl'GHTLKSS. a. (irom Knight ) Unbe- 
coming a knii^ht; obsulcic (Spinstr). 

To KNIT. It. a. preUTit knit, or knitted. 
(cnitran, Saxon ) 1. To make or unite ‘fay 

texture without a loom i ff^altei ), 2, To tie 
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Shakspeare). 3. To join; to unite {T^ise^ 
man). 4. To contract (^Addison). 6. To tie 

To Knit. v. n. l. To weave without a 
loom {Drifdcn). 2. To join ; to uuue : not 
used C^hakspeare). 

Knit. #. (from the verb.) Texture (5//aA- 

4tp€are . ) 

KNITTEI-FELDT, a town of Germany, 
in the duchy of Stiria, on the river Muehr : 
twenty miles S.W. Pruck, and seventy-eight 
S.W. Vienna. Lon. 32. 43 £. Ferro. L^u 
47. lt)N. 

KrMl'TrER. s. (from knit.) One who 
weaves or knits (Shakspeare)^ 
KNFrriNGNEEDLE. t. {knii and nee- 
dle.) A wire which women use in knitting 
(Arbuthnot). 

KNl'lTLE. a. (from kn%t.) A string that 
eaihcrs a purse round {^Ainsworth). 

KNirrLlNGEN, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Swabia, and duchy of W^urtem- 
berg; the birth-place of Faust, one of the first 
printers : twenty-two niiles S. Heidelberg, and 
nineteen N.W. Stuttgart. 

KNOB.^. (ibnoop, Dutch.) A protuberance ; 
any part bluntly rising above the rest {Ray). 

kNO'BBEU. a. (from knob.) Set with 
knobs; having protuberances {Grew). 

KNO'BBINESS. $. (from A7wi7iy.)The qua- 
lity of having knobs. 

KNO'BBY. a. (from hnol.) 1. Full of 
knobs. 2. Hard ; stubborn {Howe}). 

3’o KNOCK. V. n. (cnucian, Saxon.) 1. 
To clash ; to be driven suddenly together {Rent^ 
ley). 2. To beat, as at a door lor adiniuancc 
{Uryden). 3, To Knock a7j(/cr. A^common 
expression, denoting that a man yields or sub- 
mits. 

Tv Knoc K . a. 1 . To affect or change in 
any respect by blows {Pope). 2. To dash to- 
gether , to stiike , lo cullulc >\ itli a shai j) noise 
{Rowe). 3. To Knock dou'7i. To fell b) a 
blow. 4. To Knock ftn the head. To kill by 
a blow; to destroy {South). 

Knock, s. (from ihc \erb.) 1. A sudden 
stroke ; a blow {Brown). 2. A loud stroke at 
a door for admission {Dry den). 

KNCyCKER. 1 ?. (from ftnork.) 1. He that 
knocks. 2. The hanim^ which hangs at the 
door for strangers to strike {Ptpe). 

KNOCTorilHll, a borough and market 
town of Ireland, in the county of Kilkenny and 
province of Leinster, sixty-ihrec miles from 
Dublin. It returns two members to parlii- 
xnent; patronage in the families of Langiishe 
and Ponsonbyw 

7b KNOLL. V. a. (from knell.) To ring the 
bell, generally for a funeral (Shakspeare). 

7b Knoll, v, n. To sound as a bell {Shbk- 
epeare). 

Knoll, s. A little hill {Aimworih). 

KNOP. #. (acorruption of knap.) Any tufty 
top {Ainsworth). 

KNOT. s. (cttocta, Saxon.) i, A compli- 
cation of a cord or string not easy to be disen- 
tanzletl {Addison).^ 3. Any figure of which 
thelihes frequently inteeftet each other {Prior ) , 
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3. Any bond of association or union {Skai^ 
speare). 4. A hard part in a piece of wood 
caused by the protuberance of a bough, and 
consequently by a transverse direction of 
the fibres. A joint in an herb {JFisdom). 6. 
Diflicnliy; intiicacy (5(wr/i). 6 Any intrigue, 
or difficult perplexity of affairs {Dryden). 7. 
A confederacy ; an association; a small band 
{Hen Jonson). 8. A cluster; a collectiun 
{Dryden). 

To Knot. v. a. (from the noun.) I. To 
com|)licate in knots {Sedley). 2. To entangle ; 
to perplex. 3. To unite {Bacon). 

To Knot. v. n. \. To form buds, knots, or 
joints in vegetation {Murttmer). 2. To knit 
knots for fringes. 

Knot, in ornithology. Sec Tring a. 

Knot. Nodus. In botmy. A protuberant 
joint in the stem of some plants, particularly in 
corn and grasses. An admirable provision to 
strengthen their otherwise weak hollow culms. 

Knot-grass. In botany. Sec Poly- 
gonum. 

KNOTLraS. Enodis. In botany. With- 
out knots. Continuum absque articulis. Ap- 
plied to a stem. In iliis application there is a 
confusion between nodus and articulus, and 
the latter h ])ut for the knot itself; whereas in 
in another place Linneus nuts it for the space 
between the knots. See Joint. 

KNOTTED, or Knotty. Nodosus, Hav- 
ing knots or swelling joints. The terms arti- 
culate, geniculate, and nodose, do not seem 
to be well distinguished by lannius. The first 
apjiears to mean jointed in general ; the la^l, 
jointed with a sw'elhng or protuberance. Tiie 
<)ifference between this and the second has 
been already explained under Geniculate. 

KNO''J’TIN ESS. ». (from hio(fy ) Fubies-s 
of knots ; unevenness; intricacy {Pcachnm). 

KNO^ITY.o. (from l^not.) l. Full ot knots 
{Shakspeare). 2. Hard ; rugaed (/(wire). 3. 
Intricate; perplexed; difficuii ; einbarrasi>ed 
{Bacon). 

KNOUT, the name of a punishment in- 
flicted in Ilussia, with a kind of uhip called 
knout, and made of a lonE*5tri'p of leather pre- 
pared for this puipose. With this whij> the 
executioners dexterously cany oft a slip of skin 
from the neck to the boitom of tlic hack laid 
hare lo the waist, and, repeating their blows, 
ill a little while rend away all the skin off the 
back 111 parallel strips. In tlie common knout 
the criminal receives the lashes suspended on 
the back of one of the executioners : but in the 
great knout, which is generally used on the 
same occasions as racking on the wheel in 
France, the criminal is raised into the air by 
means of a pu’ley fixed to the gallc'Ws, and a 
cord fastenerl to the two wTists nod lorothei ; 
a piece of wood is placed botw’ccn Irs tw > legs 
also tied together, and another of a ciiicu! form 
under his bienst. Sometimes his hinds aie 
tied behind over his back; and when be is 
pulled lip in tins iKisiucni, hta shoulders aie 
dislocated. 

To KNOW. V. a preter. I knett), I have* 
known. (ciupau> Saxon.) 1. To perceive with 
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(fenSiQty, whether intuitive or dUeursive 
(Lecie). 8. To be informed; to be taucht 
{MiUon). 3, To distinguish (.Locke), 4. fo 
Tecognise {MtUon). 5. To be no stranger to 
{Shakspeure). 6. To converse with another 
sex (Genesis), 7 • To see with approbation 
(Hotea), 

To Know. e. n. l. To have clear and 
certain perception ; not to be doubtful (jdc/j). 
9. Not to be Ignorant (Bacon). 3. To be in- 
formed 4. To Ki 9 owe for. To have 

j knowledge of (Shakspeare). 5. To Know of. 
To take cognisance of (Shakspeare). 

^ KNO'WABLE. a. (from know). Cognos- 
cible ; possible to be discovered or understood 
(Bentley). 

KNO'WER. r. (from know.) One who has 
skill or knowledge (Glanvillc), 

KNCVVVING* a. (from know.) 1. Skilful ; 
well instructed ; remote from ignorance (Boyle). 
S. Conscious ; intelligent (J^i^ckmote), 

Kno'wing. s. (from know.) Knowledge. 
(Shakspeare). 

KNCrWlNGLY.flrf. (from knowins.)With 
skill ; with knowledge (AUeibury), 

KNO'WLEDGE. r. (from know ) l.Cer- 
tain perception ; indubitable apprehension 
(Locke). 2. Learning ; illuniindtion of tlie 
mind (Shakspeare). 3. Skill in any thing 
(Ktngi). 4. Acquainted wnh any fact or per- 
son {jUttlney). 6. Cognisance; notice (Ben 
Jonson). 0. Inlonitaiion ; power of knowing 
(Sidney). 

Knowledge, according to Mr. Locke, 
consists in the perception of the connection 
and agreement, or uisugreement and repug- 
nancy of our ideas : and so it stands contradis- 
tinguished from ignorance Whatever comes 
short of intuition and demonstration, is but 
faith or opinion, not knowledge. As we are 
invincibly conscious to ourselves of a different 
percejitioij, when we look on the sun in the 
day, and tiiiiik on it by night, we may add to 
the two former sorts of knowledge this also of 
the existence of particular external objects by 
that consciousness we have of the actual en- 
trance of ideas from them ; so that there is a 
third degree of knowledge, which may be 
cjlied sciibitive. 

Knowledge also may be usefully distinguish- 
ed into three kinds; historical, philosophical, 
a' id matheinaticai. 

liisiorical knowledge, is merely the know- 
leilge of facts, or of wJia« is or happens in the 
material world, or wiiljni our own minds. 
Ttius, that the sun uses and sets, that trees 
bud in the spring, that we remember, will, 
&c., are Instances of historical knowledge 

P'uhsophical knowledge, is iHb knowledge 
of the reasons of things, or of what is or hap- 
pens. Thus he has a philosophical knowledge 
of the motion of rivers, who can explain how 
it an es from the declniiy of the bottom, and 
from the pressure which the lower pan of the 
water sustains from the upper. So likewise 
the shewing how, and by what reason, desire 
or appetite arises from the perception or ima- 
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tfination of iu object, wouU be pbilotophSe|ji' 
knowledge. 

Mathemcdical knowledge, is the kno\vle4|;e 
of the quantity of things, that is, of their 
portions or ratios to some given meubure. 
Thus he who knows the proportion of the me- 
ridian heat of the sun at the summer soUtice to 
its meridian heat at iho winter solstice, might 
so far he said to ha\ca mathematical know- 
ledge of the sun’s heat, bo likewise he has a 
mathematical knowledge of the motion of a 

land in its orbit, who can disiinqlly shew 

ow, from the quaniity of the impressed and 
centripetal force, the velocity of the planet it 
produced; and how, from the action of tbit 
double force, the elliptical figure of tlte orbit 
arises. 

The§e three kinds of knowledge differ evU 
dently, it being one thing to know that a thing 
is; another, the reason why it is ; and a third, 
to know its quantity or measure. 

It is also evident, that historical knowledge, 
though extensively useful, and the foundation 
of the rest, is the lowest degree of humao 
knowledge. Those who aim at the greatest 
certainty ought to mathematical with 

phiiosunhicat knowledge. Nothing can more 
evidently shew that an effect arises from a 
certain cause, than the knowledge that th^ 
quantity of the effect is proportional to the 
force of the cause. Besides, there are many 
thin^ in nature, the reasons of which de- 
{lending on certain figures or quantities, are 
not assignable but from mathematical prin- 
ciples. • 

Knowledge (Degrees of) As to thedif* 
ferent degrees, or clearness of our know ledge, 
it seems to lie in the different way which the 
mind has of perceiving the agreement or dis- 
agreement of ;iny of its ideas. When the 
mind perceives this agreement or disagreement 
of two ideas immediately hy themselves, with- 
out the intervention of any other, we may call 
It intuitive knowledge; in which case the 
mind perceives the truth, ns the eye doth light, 
only by being directed towards it. Thus the 
mind perceives that white is not black ; that 
three are more than two, and equal to one and 
two. This part of knowledge is irresistible; 
and, like the bright su|^*>sbine, forces itself im- 
niediatrly to be perceived, as soon as ever the 
mind turns its view that way. It is on this 
intuition that all the certainty and evidence of 
our other knowledge depends : which certainly 
every one finds to be so great, that he cannot 
imagine, and therefore cannot require a greater. 
The next degree of knowledge is, where the 
mind perceives not this agreement,, or fli«ai?ree- 
ment, immediately, or hy the juxtaposition, as 
it were, of the ideas; because tlinsc ideas, con- 
cerning whose agreement, or (li'^ngreeincnt, 
the inquiry is made, cannot, by the mmcl, be 
so put together, as to shew it fn this case, 
the mind is obliged to discover the agreement, 
or disagr^menl, which it searches for, by the 
intervention of other ideas: and this is that 
which we call reasoning. 



if know the agreement^ or 

(disagreement, in bigoe^s^ between the three 
Angles of n triangle an^l two light angles, we 
<^annot do it by an immediate view ^nd com^ 
parisonof them, because the three angles of a 
triangle cannot be brought together at once, 
and compared with any other one or two 
angles; and st) of this the mind has no imme- 
diate or intuitive knowledge. Ibit we must 
find out some other angles, to which th?‘ three^ 
angles of a triangle have equality ; and, findirtg 
tho'^e equal to two right Ones, wc come to 
know the equality of these three angles to two 
right ones. ^ 

Those intervening ideas, which serve to shew 
the agreement of any txvo others, are called 
proofs : and where tiie agreement, or disagree- 
ment, IS by this means plainly and clearly 
perceived, it is called demonstration : and a 
quickness in the mind to find those proofs, 
and to apj)ly tbani right, is that which is 
called sagacity. 

This knowledge, though it he certain, is not 
so clear and evuhnt as intuiihe knowledge 5 
it requires pains and attention, and steady 
application of mind, tc||Nscover the agreement, 
or dit.agreement, of the idyas it considers ; and 
there must he a progression by steps and de- 
grees, before the mind can, in tins way, arrive 
at any certainty. 

Before demonstration, there was a doubt, 
which in intuitive knowledge, cannot happen 
to the mind, that has its faculty ol perception 
left in a degree capable of distinct ideas, no 
^rre than it can be a doubt to the eye (that 
can distinctly fee white and black), whether 
this ink. and paper be all of a colour*^ Now, in 
every step that leason makcii in demonstrative 
knowledge, there 13 an intuitive knowledge of 
that agreement, or disagreement, it seeks, with 
the next intermediate idea, which it uses as a 
proof ; ftir, if it were not 'so, that yet would 
neetl a proof, since, without the yn*rception of 
such agreement, or disagreement, there is na 
kiiowl^ge produred 

By wliicli it 1$ evident, that evei^rwpin 
reasoning, tluit produces knowledge, ha»m- 
tuitive certainty; which, when tb« mmd per- 
ceives, there is no more required, but to re- 
memb^T it, to make^e agreement, or dis- 
agreement, of the ideal; concerning which we 
inquire, visible and certain. This intuitive 
perception of the agreement, or disagreemeut, 
of the intermediate ideas in each step and pro- 
gression of the demonstration, roust also be 
exactly carried in the mind; and a man roost 
be sure* that no part is left out, which, be* 
eause in io^ deductions the memory cannoi 
easily retain, this knowledge becomes tnofe 
imperfect than intuitive, and nteo often .em- 
brace falaehoocis for demonstratlqiis^ 

, It h^ bpn ^^nerally taken fbr ^ipxtited, that 
mthemm^iuone arc capable of demonstrative 
certaimjr-'bnt to have su^'h an agreement, or 
diaagreAW^v P *ney he intuitively perceived, 
jbeilsg, not the privilege of the 

idfiia of non^/ exteiision, and figure alotle» 
U m mni of doe 
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iication In us, and not of 
iif things, that dl^monsti 
ought to have so little to'd<f%^$jiiier 
f kiiowletlge. For, whatetwldfeas 
ind can ])erccivc ihp agreement,' t or dj%- 
j^^-emeiU, immediately, there it4s capable of 
intuitive knowledge; and, where it can per- 
ceive tne agreement, or disagreement, of any 
two ideas, by die intuitive perception of the 
. agreement, or disagreement, they have with 
.any intermediate ideas, there the mind is 
capable of demonstration, which is uOt limit- 
ed to the ideas of figure, number, extension, 
or their modes. 

On this branch of the subject it may be 
inferred . 

1. That w-e can have no knowledge' farther 
than we have ideas. 

1?. That we have no knowledge farther than 
wc can have perception of the agreement, or 
disagreement, ofoui ideas, either by intuition, 
demonstration, or sensation. . ^ 

o. Wc cannot have an intuitive knowJ|m^, 
that shall extend itself to all otir ideas, amTall 
that we would know about them ; because we 
cannot examine and perceive all the I'elattons 
they have one to another by juxtaposition, or 
in immediate coitipar^n one with another. 
Thus, wc cannot intuitively perpeive the equa- 
lity of two extensions, the ditkiencc of wlmse 
figures makes tlieir parts uVcapable of aH exact 
immediate application. 

4. Our rational knowledge cannot reach to 
the whole extent oi our ideas ,* because, be- 
tween two different ideas which we would 
examine, we cannot always find such proofs, 
whereby we can connect one to another with 
an intuitive knowledge in all the parts of the 
deduction, I 

6. Sensitive kuowlcd^, reaching no farther 
than the existence of things actually present to 
our senses, is yet much tiarrower than cither 
of the former. 

From all which it is evident, that the 
extent of our knowledge (comes not only short 
of the reality pf things, but even of the extent 
of our own ideas. We have the ideas of » 
square, a ciVcle, and equality; and }ct, per- 
haps, shall never be able to find a circle dquai 
to a square. 

The affirmations or negations we make 
concerning the ideas we have, being reduced 
by Mr, Lockd to these four, vie, identity, cq*' 
existence, relation, and real existence,, vhe 
examines how far our knowledge extends to 
each of these.' 

t. As to identity and diversity, our intuitive 
^knowledge is so far extended as Qur^^ ideas, 
themselves, and there can be no ideaJu^^he 
mind which it does not presently, by an in* 
tuftive knowledge, perceive to be what it is^ 
and to be difierent from, any other. 

2. As to the. agreement or disagreeiqent of 
OUT ideas of co-extstenpeVOur knowledge heri^ , 
in is verydefi^ivg, though the greatest 
roost material part of. our knowie(^«<^once|iit 
sog^sabstencesconsist^in . 

to the powers of substaitcei; 
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t great baft of bur enqqitric4l|Hi^j» to tblc 0 i«|^Me»'«t "'^IjWh nfe U 
bur^kiflNivIedat^ reaches littW afdheS^ withobe bs/ thEi«i| 

wlrimce; because they consist iu a and sb our k^wMge tbetn may Qomi 

thotfon of partii which ^ cattub* Wyny short ot Win? tt»l 
ilieatts come to dUbover. \\ substances, TWse miili8t wti0lisir'f^ 

' As to the third sort< %^rotEim«nt or thing, that does or htui eidsted, iitndhot be madi 
disweement of our ideas % dliy other rda^ op or ideas arbitrarily pul tbgb^r# trithow 
Abb; thW is the largest fidd ol knowledge, and any real pattern. Herein, thciefo^tJM* tbwnded 
h is tod to determine hoW to A maf extend* the reality of our knowledge cbimemto siib< 
This part depending on oot^^^sdty in hndtng Stances, that all our oom^ex ideas nf them 
intermediate ideas, that m^ sheathe habit- mutt be such, and such only, as are made up 
udes and relations of ideas^ it U difi^lt to tell of such simpld^bnes as have been discovered td 
when we are at an end in such ^oferles* co-exist in nature ; and our ideas, being thus 
4. As to the fourth part of knowledge, viz* tfub, thougVtiot, nerhaps, very exact cofnes^ 
of the real actual existence of things, we have are ' the subject of real knowfedge of theml 
an intuitive knowledge of our own existence. Whatever ideas we have, the agreement we 
a demonstrative knowledge of the existence of find they have with others, will be knowledge* 
God, and a sensitive knowledge of the objects If those ideas be abstract, it vf\[\ be general 
that ^ present themselves Td" our senses. See knowledge; but| to make it real concerning 
StoTENCE. substances, the ideas must be taken from the 

^^VowiEDGE (reality o0» It b evident, real existence of things. Wherevw, therefore, 
that the mind knows not things immediately, we perceive the agreement, or disagreeinent, 
but by the intervention of the ideas it has of of our ideas, there i|,certain knowloige'; and 
them. Giir knowledge, therefore, is real only wherever wc are sure those*ideas agree with the 
*0 far as there is a conformity between our reality of things, there is certain, real know* 
ideas, and the rcalt^ of things. But how ledge. 

chall wc know when our ideas agree with Knowledge (method of improving or en« 
tliii^ themselves ? It is answered. There ate larging). It being the received opinion amongst 
two sorts of ideas, that we may be assured "men m letters, that maxims are the foundatioo 
agree with "things : these are, ^ of all knowledge, and that sciences are each of 

1« Simple ideks^ which, since the mind can them built upon certain praecognita, from 
by no means make to itself, must be the effect whence the undenianding is to take its rise, 
OT things operating upon the mind in a natural and by which it is to eondoct itself in its en« 
way, and producing tnerein those perceptions, quiries in the matters belonging to that science ; 
Tvjiich, by the will of our Maker, they are or- the beaten road of the schools has been to lay 
dained and adapted to. Hence it follows, that down, in the beginning, one or more generm 
•imple ideas are not fictions of our fancies, but propositions, called principles, as foundations 
the natural and regular production of things 'whereon to build the knowledge that was to bo 
without us, really operating uj>on us, whicfi had of that subject. 

carry with them aU the conformity our slate re- That which gave occasion to this way of pro* 
t^ttires, which is to r^resent things under those cecding was, the good success it seemed to have 
ftp^arances they are fittest to produce in us. in cnjUnematics, which, of all the sciences, have 
Imus the idea of whitem^s, as it is in the mind, the ^totest eertainU , clearness, and evidence 
ex^tly answers that power ^toh i*) in any in them. But, if we consider it, we shall find, 
b^j to produce it there; and Ms conformity that the advancement and certainty of 
bf^mreen our simple ideas, and the existence of real knowledge men arrive to in these sciences, 
tmto, is sutoient for Veal knowledge. was not owing to thjynflisence of those^prin* 

"if* All OUT complex ideas, except only those ciples, but to the clc3^ distinct and complete 
ttf'^umanoes, being archetypes ot the mind’s ideas, their thoughts employed about, and 
bwn Aijl^ng, and not referred to the existence toVhe relation oT equality and excess, so clear 
pl.jMm;as to their originals, cannotwant any b^twigfa some of them, inXt they had an intui- 
W^rmity uecessaiy to real knowledge ; for tii^ knowledge, and by that a way to discover 
toit yvhtmi is not designed to represent any itinothers^d thisisiiyithoutthenelpof those 
ttog but itself, can never be capable of a dnaxims, Forisit 

representation. Here the ideas them- ’that his whole body is hi^r than his Jittb 
letos are considered as archetypes, and thtnga finger, but by virtue of this axiom, the whole fa 
are no otherwise regarded than as conformable bigger than a part ; nor be assured of it till Ifo 
toAem. 7kus the i^athematician considers haslearned th^t maxim ? Let any one consider 
the toth and properties ^ rectait- which is known first and clearest by most pco* 

or cifde, only as they aro idto in his own pie, the particular instance, or the general rule; 
Sh'ftfd, which possibly he n^r found existing and which it Ik th^ gives life and birth to the 
ematically, that is, pri^tsely true ; yet hS other : these general rules are but the comi^ 

* t fa tint only eertaiiirft but real, because ing our hitheral and abstract ideas, whitfli 
-I arc tit> witfaw concerned, nor in- ideas are.n^dS by the mind, and nave" BUtnea 
^ toint by aqy sitdh ^positions, given thefiiEt,'fbt theeikier dispatch in Us ijaewW 
' tjtaily axrcc to thto archetyj^ in^s: bul^owlcd^ began m the roiy 
' ' whs parnculaw, 
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iKitioiii* and i^m$ me proper we of theai» 
tvhleh is to idMaitsh^ the memory oC tbe cum* 
befMme le«d liS]|mteular8. The way to ita^ 
Iptove in koowleaji^e ik, not to swallow princi- 
with an implicit faith, and wilhont exami- 
nation, which would be apt^jto mblead men, 
instead of guiding them into troth ; but to get 
and fix in onr minds clear and complete Ideas, 
as far as they are to be had, and to annex to 
them proper and constant naa^: and thus 
barely by ctpsidering onr idew, and com- 
paring tnem together, observing Uieir agree* 
ment, or dtsogreeinent, their habitudes and 
relations, we shall get more true and clear 
* knowledge by the conduct of this one rule, than 
by taking up principles, and thereby putting 
onr ndnw into the disposal of^thers. 

We must therefotip, if wc will proceed as 
reason ads ises ns, adapt our methixls of enquiry 
to the nature of the ideas we examine, ana the 
truth we search ailcr. General and certain 
truths are only founded in the lubhndcs and 
teJationsof abstract ideas *, therefore a sagacious, 
methodical application of onr thoughts for the 
finding out tnese relations, is the only way to 
discover all, that can with truth and certainty, 
be put into general propositions. By what 
steps we arc to proceed in these, is to be learned 
in the schools of ihp mathematicians, who, 
from very plain and easy beginnings, by gentle 
degrees, and a continu^ cliain of reasonings, 
proceed to the discoveiy and demonstration of 
truths, that appear at first sight above human 
capacity. This may reasonably be '^id, that if 
otner ideas, that are real as well as nominal 
essences of their species, were pursued in the 
way familiar to mathematicians, they would 
«arry our thoughts farther, and with greater 
evidence and cl^rness, than probably we are 
tpt to imagine. 

In our knowledge of substances, we are to 
proceed in quite a different method ; the bait 
contemplation of their abstract ideas,' which are 
but nominal essences, must carry ut but a very 
little way in the search ^ truth and certainty : 
here experience will teffn us what reason can- 
not ; and it is by trying alone that we can cer- 
tidiily know whit other qualities co-cxist vTith 
Kbose of our complex idea ; for insunce^ whe- 
llicr that yellow, heavy, fusible bod]^ vn/t call 
goldy be malleable or npt, which experience^ 
Sowever it prove in that particular body we ex« 
nmine, makes us not certain that U is so ^ idl > 
Ur any other yellow, heavy, fusible bedies, 
Irnttmowbiidi we have tried; because itlsoo 
consctphiec« oneway or other, from bur coin* 
i>1cx .i«lheK#Ae far as our expeltenoe rea^, 
we mepliliderlid^ knowledge, and no fimber, 
It it.ikseioIgMI^ hut that a man accustomed to 
feliofttl end Icmdar expwtments, shall be able 
tb see lertfaer Ipio the nature of bodies, and 
their uifthofilh than one that it a 

» muoigst to Aiii| 4 ,hur Jus is only jndgnmt; 

and oertatnq^. . 
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we are capable, seem to be thessTiwo fihe ^ 

is, to get and settle in our minds, as Ikr al we 
can, clear, distinct, and constant ideas of iboie 
thiimi we would epnsideT and know, fdr it he* 
ing evident, thatodr knowledge cannot exceed 
our ideas, where^.they are cither imperfect, 
confused or obseme, we Cannot expect to have 
certain, perfect, or^plear knowledge. The other 
art is, of finding'^'out the intermediate ideas, 
which may shi^ us the agreement or repug- 
nancy of other ideas, which cannot be immedi- 
ately compired. 

That in^Se two, (and not relying on maxims, 
and drawing consequences from some general 
propositions) are the right method of improving ^ 

our knowledge in the ideas of other modes, ben 
sides those of quantity, the consideration of 
mathematical knowledge will easily inform u$| 
where, first, we shall find, that he, who has not 
clear and perfect ideas of those angles or figures, 
of which Hhe desires to know any thing, is 
utterly thereby incapable of any knowMgr 
about them. Suppose t man not to have an 
exact idea of a nmt angle, 8calepamt|Or trape- 
zium, and it is c^r, that he will in vain itek i 
any demonstration ttbouilbem. 

«i\nd farther, it is ei*ident, that it was not the 
infiuence of maxims or principles that led the 
masters of this science into those wonderful 
discoveries the^ have made : let a man of good 
parts know all the maxims of mathematics 
ever so well, and contemplate their extent and 
consequences as much as he pleases, he will, 
by tbeir assistance, scarce ever come to know, 
that the square of the hypotbenuse in a right- 
angled triangle, is equal to the squares ot the 
two other sides. This, and oth^ mathematical 
truths, have been discovered by the thou^ts 
otherwise applied. The mind had other (d>- 
jects, other news l^fore it, far different from 
those maxims, which men, well enough ac- ^ 
qua in ted with those received axioms,, but igno- 
rant of their method who first made those de- 
monstrution^ean never sufficiently admire. 

Our knowShlge, as in other things, so in this 
also, bu BO great a conformity witn our sight, 
that it is neither wholly neceieaiy, nor wholly 
volimtaiY. Men, who have senses, cagoot 
choose but receive some ideas by and, 
if they have rntmoir, they cannot retain 
^me of them ; and if they have any distHkguiiih- 
ing faculty, cannot, but perceive the agreei|Mflt ^ 
or disagreement, of some of them, one widltfn- ^ 
^pther. As he that has eyes, if he Wftt opm 
Jhem by day, r^not but see some ol||ieols, 

^a.nd peroeive a difference in Biem ; yet be^may 
choose whether he will turn' his eyes towar^an 
object, curiously survey it, and observe atbur^ 
ately, all that is visihle in it. Butwhathe 
doth see he cannot sdk otherwise than he d^ ^ 
it depends not on hU will to see that hjWt, 
*whichap{>eaTs yellow. JmtthusUis widb^oilv 
uoderslandiiw; oil that U 
knovtrMSie, IS tfae.eg^oyinapsw'Mwl^ 
any of our fteultM%^rom ^ ^ el * ^ 

oJbecU, and a movtof lew pecmib 
Am I bu^ Ui*y being, wlB ' 
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iBio ))o^er to determine the knowledge of the 
mind one way or another ; that i< done only by 
the object' themselves, as far ai they are clearly 
discovered. Thus, he that has got the ides^ of 
numbers, and has taken therms lo compare 
one, two, or three, to six"^, chooae but 

know they are equal. lie^' ahif), tha| hath 
the idea of an intelligent, |wt weak and fratl 
being, made by, and depetidj^j oOr'inoth^^ 
who is etern^,'omiupotent» ani| perfectly wi^ 
and good, will as certainlv knovv^ that man is 
to honour, fear, and obey God, at'that the sun 
rf shines when he sees it. But yet^ be those 
truths ever 90 certain, ever so cfear, he may be 
ignorant of cither or both of them, who will 
not take the pains to employ hts faculties as he 
should, to Inforin himself about them. 

On this most interesting subject, we would 
beg to recommend to tha^younger part of our 
readers, Watts*s Improvement of the Mind, and 
XiOeke’s Conduct of the Understanding. We 
have here adopted Locke's theory and his mode 
nf reasoning ; not because we think them free 
from obj^tion, but because in our opinion 
the principles of metaphysics are as yet too 
much afloat, to permit us to give any other 
theory a decided preference. Sec M e t A pisy - 
SICS. 

To Kno^wledge. V. a. (not in use^) To' 
acknowledge; to avow (Bacon). 

KNOX (John), the Scotch reformer, was 
born at Giffard in the county of Lothian, in 
1505, and educated for the church at St. An- 
drews. Mr. George Wishart brought him off 
from popery after he had entered into orck^rs. 
He now o^nly preached the doctrines of the 
reformation without reserve, for which he was 
greatly persecuted by the Romish cleigy. When 
4he castle of St* Andrews was taken by the 
French, he was carried with the garrison to 
France, from whence he came to England in 
1549 . In 155S he was appointed chaplain to 
king Edward VI. and he might have had con- 
siderable praferinent if he would have conform- 
ed to the liturgy. When queen Mary came to 
the throne he went to Geneva, from whence 
be removed to Frankfort, to be preacher to the 
EngUsh refugees.^ He l^t Frankfort iti 15.^6, 
ond returned to his own country, and finding 
the.pfoteatant par^ increased, he redoubkd 
}u^ eferta through all the kingdom* and that 
, yritk great aucceas* This brought his life into 
. jeaminent danger, and, therefore, he once more^ 
vititied Geneva; and when he was gone the 
bishops caused sentence of death to be passed 
upon him for heresy, and his efii^ was puh- 
Itcly burnt at EiUfiburgb, While at Geneva 
be published some severe pieces against the 
btsibbps, add also, against female government. 
In 1559 he retumeif hdme,and found his party 
so strong, that there was little danger to be any 
longer apprehended from his enem^ ; he there- 
.lore recommeoced hit lahours with new ted. 
^Hedifsd in November* 1571* and was buried 
^ 41 Edinbttfgh ; several lords attending the $u- 
Hebtd twoionti both fellows of St. 
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John's eoll^,. Cambfid^^ Knox' wiotd % 
History of the Reforms||iOli jOf Religion in 
Scotlaad, foUp, and small tracu aud 

sermons. ' ; 

The following rharactSrbC'wh^^^ 
by Dr. Roberuon i&a4 intrepMHy, dis« 
interestedness, w^e virtues dsat'he po^ssed io 
an eminent de^iee. He was acli)mifited too 
with the learning cultivated in ihtn age ; ar^ 
excelled in that s|)ccie .5 of eloquent which it 
calculated to rou^e and to tnfluine. His max^ 
i ms, .however, were oltcn too severe, and tlio 
impetuosity of his temper cxceitsiv^. lligUland 
uficomplyiDg,Ahe shewed no induVence to the 
infirmities of others. Regardless of the distinc**- 
tioDS of rank and character, he uttered his ad* 
monitions with an acrimony and vehemence 
more apt to irritate than to reclaim; andthii 
often betrayed him into indecent expressions, 
with respect to queen Mary's person and con- 
duct. Those very qualities, however, which 
now render his character less amiable, fined 
him to be the instrument of Providence for ad« 
vancing the reiorniaiionniiiong a fierce people, 
and enabled him io face dangers, and to sor* 
mount opposition, from which a person of ft 
more gentle spirit would have been apt to shrink 
back. By an unwearied application to study 
and to business, as well as by the frequency and 
fervour of bis public discourses, he had wora 
out constitution natiirjiUy strong. During a 
lingering illness, hedisoovered the utmost for- 
titude; and met the apnTOllch of death with a 
magnanimity jnseparaole from his character. 
He was constantly cm ployed in acts of devoiion, 
and comforted himself with those prospects of 
immortality, which not only piescrve good 
men from desponding, but fill them wiih exulta- 
tion in their la^t moments. The earl of Mor- 
ton, who was present at his funeral, pronounced 
hiseuiogium 111 a few words, the more honour- 
able for Knox, as they came from one whom 
he had often censured with peculiar severity. 

‘ Here lies he who never feared the face of 
man.* " 

KNOXIA. In botany, a genus of the class 
teirandn;! , order monogy qia . Corel one-petall- 
ed, fiiimttl-form ; ca^ four-leaved, one of thq 
leaflets larger than the rest ; seeds two-grooved. 
Two species; one a native of Ceylon, one of 
India. 

Ta KNU^BBLE. «* a, (knifler, Danish.) 
To beat (BHnncr). . 

KNUCKLE. (enuf^le, Saxon.) 1 . The 
joinu of the Angetapm^jiberant when the fin- 
gers close {Garik) w SI. The knee joint of a 
calf {Bacon)m 3. Hie articulation or joint of 
i plant" (Bacon). 

KMu'ciKhE. e. «. (from the noun.) To 
sutmiit. ^ 

KNU'Cia(-pD,«.(froiii AnacA/e.) 

{Bacon)p " ’ 

KNUPF. A lout. An old worii 

ward), , ^ 

KMUa. KnvAb. * a««f. 

knot; • taMtl tubrnnee (|r«Ktwar«)ni;ji/ »■ .. 




KQEt^cf nrotince tX Chiiu. aad 
oae oF the jM|pbit'b the hiugdoih. On 
Vkt Math it iHii on the enh Bon* 

quHltt, ofi thetthftii S^fauen, and YtUMin 
•nlleoMt, Yhe,^ole country'll almost 
n ileier^ nuirf coi^rM with inncceimMe 
Jiaiouiitaiiift: limy justly called the Si- 
beria of China. The peop^ who inhabit it 
are mounlatneers, accustomed to independ- 
ence, and who seem lo form a separate na- 
tion; they are no less ferocious than the 
savage animals among which they live. 

KoEi-Tc^Bov-FOtr, a commercial city of 
'China, in the province of Se-tchuen 4 Its 
distri^ contains one city of the second class, 
ami nine of the third. 

KoEi-vamo, the capital of the province 
«f Koci-tcheou, in China. The rernaitis of 
temples and palaces still aimounce its former 
magnilicefice. It is 42© mifics norlh-west of 
Canton. 

K<EBRE1VTERM. Tn botany a ^^10* of 
the class octaiidria, order monody nia. Ca- 
lyx fiic-leavcd ; corol four-Jpetafl^, irregu- 
w; nectary four bifid scales; capsule three- 
edted ; the cells two-seoded. One species $ 
a native of China. 

KtEMfFRK (Engelbert), a German phy- 
sician and natnr^ist, was bom in Westpha- 
lia in 1651, and studied at various places. 
He became secretary of the embassy sent 
from Hveden to Persia in 1683; in this jour- 
ney he had amjde opnorfimities of gratify- 
ing his curiosity; ana when the ambauador 
returned, he chose rather to st^y 111 the 
east, as chief surgeon to the Jjutch East 
India fleet. In this capacity he visited dif- 
ferent islands, parlicularly Japan, of which 
he published afterwards an cxcelleift ac- 
count. He returned lo Kurope in 1693, and 
settled in his own country, where he died 
in 1716, "" 

KORNFG (Samuel), a learned philoso- 
'tiher and mathematician, was a Swiss liy 
birth, and came early into eminence by bis 
ixialhcmatical abilities. He wasprofessor of 
philosophy and natn^ law at FranCkef, 
and afterwards at the Hague, where he be- 
came also librarian to the i^^diholder, and 
to the Princess of Orange ; and where he 
in 1757. , 

The Academy of Herim enrolled him 
among her members; but afterwards ex^l- 
led bun on the following occasion. Mau- 
periuis, the president, hm inserted in Hie 
Tdliime of file Memoirs for 1746, a dis- 
course upon the Laws of Motion; wbii^ 
Koenig nut only attacked, but also attrihO^ 
ed the iP^oir to Leibnitz. Mauj^tots, 
flung widi We imputation of .plagiai^ 
engaged ACadeiiiy of Berlin to mdl upon 
him for Mling to 

liti|lnick‘Ont of theocademy. 

m the quarrel 
i|»eed/y^ Koenig and 
he appealed to the 

j ^ hir written with We 

of 0mt0eatM procured Hum ^ 
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mhny friends. He was aitihor of aomootiiii^ 
works, and had the cliaracter of bring out 
of the best mathematicians of theage. ^ 

KOENIGIA. In botany a genus of the 
class triandria, order trigynia. Calyxthnee* 
leaved; corolhsss; seed one, ovate, naked. 
One species: a native of Iceland, with nu- 
merous terminal Bowers divided by mem- 
braneous bralches. 

KOLA, a town of the EuMlan govemmeat 
of Archangel, capital of Russian Lapland. 
It has a good haiboiir on the river Kola, 
near a bay of the ssme name in the Frozen 
Ocean. Lon. 32. 26. B. J^. 68. 34. N. 

KOLYVAN, a government of the Rus- 
sian empire, comprehoading a part of Wes- 
tern Siberia, and formerly inriiaded in the 
government of Tobolsk. 

KOIVRD, forAwew<cS^itsfr)* 

KOKGSBERG, a town of Norw^,bGloRg- 
ing to Donmark, and celebrated for its sil- 
ver mines, whose produce has been con- 
siderably exaggerated by most of the tra- 
vellers that have piiblMhed on Wis subjedt. 
The town which f^retdies cm hoHi Sides the 
river Lowe, contaitis. tfboiit 11^ fiouses, 
and, including the mineri, 6000 inhabitants. 
The mines, which lie about two miles from 
the town, wore first 4lisoovoredaBd worked 
during the reign of ‘Cfarietlau lY. 

K0N16 (George Matthias), a learned 
Gorman, was hom at Altdorf in Francoiiia, 
where be wasprofessor of poetry and Groric, 
and library keeper of the university. He 
died in 1699, aged 83. Ilts«priiiei|»al week 
is a Biographical Dictionary Latin, print* 
ed at Altdorf in 1678, 4to. ' \ 

Ronio (Emanuel), a physician of Basil in 
Switzerland, who was so greatly esteemed 
in that country as to be reckoned another 
Mij^ocratei. He wrote many medical 
woiIls, and died in 1731, aged 73. 

KOM^jGSBEllG, atown of Mlond, and 
capital of Regal Prussia, with a-magnificeift 
paluee, in wbiefa n a hall 274 feet long and 
59 broad without pillars to support it, and a 
handi^idc library. It is about five miles in 
oifCUnitoeenee ; and including the govriton 
of 7000 tneu contains 60,000 
The town-house, the exchange, andWe ea- 
thedral church, are all very fine strudihWf. 
The tower of the castle is exceeding biW, 
and has 284 Heps to go to the top, mm 
Whence there is a very distant pfoijptot. 
I^ere are 18 churches iti nil; of wfaiai 44 
beloiig to the Lutheranf, Three to the *€l^- 
vinists, and one to the Papists. K staduf 
On the Pregel, a navigableirivetyrhidi flows 
from the Dorth-westdinprovtncei ofPdiaad, 
and here falls into the eastern extremity of 
the Frisehe Haf, ah intri of Britton Ko 
ships drawing more than seven fset irntpr 
can pass Hie bar aad oonie upto?m tovoi| 
so that the large veiB^tuirim sit INllaKHW 
smaHtown on theROllic, port 

of KonragHierg; and rihirdiiUuBse la 
sent in smaller vessris to this place. Its 
trade is irery coibiidridfeUb^^omfi|^^ 
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tdatailUAQ tiii]ver«it^ifouaiteil lijr Albert of 
tlrttiideaburi^h* Accordinff to Uie original 
endowment there were 40 profenwiri i but 
their number is now redact to 16. Bach 
professor receives e salary of about 50l. per 
annum, which may be increased by private 
lectures. In 1775, the university contained 
600 students, of whom 200 arc lodged and 
boarded at the expence of the crown. 
There are three public libraries in the town, 
the royal or imireriiity library, the town 
library, and the Wallciurodtlibraryi so call- 
ed because it given by Marlien you 
Wallendrot, in 1050. £, Ion. SO. 48. N. 
lal. 51. 4X. 

KOMGSTKIN, a town of Upper Saxony, 
in the territory of Misnia, with an impreg- 
nable fort. It IS a place of confinement for 
stale prisoners, and is^spated on (he Elbe, 
10 III lies south-east of Pyrna, amt 10 south- 
west of Dresden. Lon. 13. 43. £. Lat. 51. 
«. N, 

KoNiusTfiiir, a town of (lor many, in the 
archbishopric of Mcnta, with a strong fort, 
12 miles north-east of Mentz. it <iurreader- 
ed lo the French in 1796. Lon. 8.25. W. 
Ut. 53. 5. N. 

KONICiSTUTBK, a town of Germany in 
thjU 'territory of Brunswick Wolfcnbuttle, 
with a celebrated abbey. Lon. 11. 7. B. 
Lat 52. 25. N. 

KORAN* See Ai*coRAn. 

KORBKf, the country of the Koriacs. 

KOR1ACS, a nation of Asia, tributary to 
the Russian^, There are two sorts of Ko- 
riacs. Those who arc properly called by 
(hat name have a iixed residence : the others 
are wanderers, and are known the wpel- 
lation of Eaindecr Koriacs. Their llocks 
are numerous, and they maintain them by 
conducting them to those cantons that 
abound with moss. When these pastures 
are exhausted, they seek for others, lu this 
manner tlicy wander abont, encamping under 
tents of skin, and supiiortkig Uieinselves 
with the produce of their deer, wliich are as 
serviceable for draught to the Koriacs as 
the dogs are to the Kamtschadales. There 
is, in many respects, a great resemblance 
between the fixed and the wandering Ko- 
riacs: yet the misunderstanding which sub- 
sists among them, causes them to be con- 
slonred as \mo different people. Their 
cotti^t^y, however, Is the same, a«id takes 
in a vast extent, terminated to the south by 
KamtschatJia and the gulf of Fengioa, to 
the east by ithe country of the (Hateriuiis, 
to themortb hty*tbat of the Tehoukchis, and 
to the west hy Ahe Tongpuses, the Lamouts, 
and the Ywhouts. 

KOS, m tlm Jewish Antionities , a measure 
which held ^ quantity of four cubic inches, 
and aomething over. This wm the >cup \ot' 
bj^sii^ oubqf which theydvuidc when they 
mp thanks after solema Uteois, as on ike 
daor of the naMover. 

jfcOUANiRJrin the Cbiacle kii^age, the 
gipg of a Iptelary ;deit| of wjQmaik 1!he 
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< htnese tiia|i;e great numbers of the 
of this deity in white porcebiin, and send 
them to oil ports of tw World, as weU «» 
keep them in ftair pwwuotlser* The figure 
represents a woman 0 dhUd to her arms. 

The women, who have tie cbildiwil, pay a 
sort of adoration lo these images, %nd supk 
pose the deity they represent to bft of power 
to make them frmlful. U has beenMpposr 
ed, by many Buropeaus, that these images 
were meant to represent the Virgin Mary, 
with our Saviour in her arms; but ibis isaa 
idle opinion ; the Chinese having been fond 
of this figure in oil times that we have on 
account of. The statue always represents a 
handsome woman, ^ery modestly attired. 

KOUCll (Peter), a Dutch pauilrT, was 
born in 1500. He visited Constantinople, 
and drew some fine views in the neighbour^* 
hood of that city, some of which were af- 
terwards engraved. He afterwards settled 
at Antwerp, and became principal Pfunter 
to me emperor Charles V. He died to 
1553. 

KOULI-khan (Thamas), or Schab Nadar, 
was not the son of a shepherd, as the au- 
thors ol the English Biographical Diction- 
ary assert ; his father being chief of a branch 
of the tribe of At! chars, and governor of a 
fortress erected by that people against the 
Turks* Upon his father's death, his undo 
usurped his goverament, under the pretext 
of taking care of it during the minority of 
Kouli-Khan ,* or, more properly, young 
Nadir. Disgust at this aluroiil made him 
comuiouee adventurer. Heentorcdiiito the 
service of Begleherg, governor of Miischada^ 
intheKhorasan; wiio, discovering to him 
strong marks of a military genius, promoted 
him to the command of a regiment of ca- 
valry. In 1720, the Usbec Tartars havinr 
made an irruption into Iho Khorasan ivro 
10,000 men. Bcglerborg, whose whoieforca 
consisted only of 4000 horse and 2000 infaia- 
iry called a council of war, in which H waa 
declared in^rudent to face the enemy with 
such an inmior force: but Kouli-Khan, 
proposed to march %aiiist the enemy, and 
engaged to conduct the expedition, and to 
be answerable for the success of it. He was 
accoidingly made general; defeated the 
Toriara, and took their commander pri« 
soner. Hossein Beglerbe;^ received him at 
his return with Mrks or distinction; but 
growing jealous os hii rising fame, instead 
of ohtmuing him tbo rauk of licutenai^ 
general of ine Khoraean, as he had promis* 
eif obtained it for, another; which soexai** 
perated Kouli^an, that he publicly com- 
plained of the governor's ingratitude and 
perfidy; wke Siereupon br^e him, and 
ordered him to bo punished with the basti- 
nado so seveiiely^ tnattlie nails of his groat 
toes fell off. This affront occMioncfi his 
flight, and his offobbeta 

(not hia eteaRng £w father’s or. hmuid^ 
bout*. illM,). The reft 
•le 100 auiueroiu to be iMeit«| M <th|f 
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WO k. to was made general of Per- 

fia by Schalt^^lli^iaas, and permitted to take 
his name Tiiatiutl^ 'iind that of Khutii^which 
aiguilles slave t hii title therefore was. The 
amir ot Tjianaas) but he was ennobled by 
the addition of Khan* Jn 17 36, he fomented 
a revolt against'' his master, for having 
made an ignominious peace with the Turks i 
and having the army at his cominand, he 
jirocurcd nis deposition, and his own ad- 
vancement to the throne. In 1730 he con- 
quered the Mogul empire) and from this 
lime growing as cruel ns he was ambitious, 
he at length' met with the usual fate of ty- 
rants, b ing assassinated by one of his gene- 
rals, in lengue with his uophew and succes- 
sor, in 1747, aged sixty. 

KOUMISS, a sort of wine made in Tarlary, 
where it is used by the nntnes as their com- 
mon beverage daring the season of it, and 
often serves them instead ol* all other food. 
It is said to he so nourishing and salutary, 
that the Jlaschkir Tailars, who towaids the 
end of winter are inucli emaciated, no 
sooner return m summer to the use of kou- 
miss, than they become strong and fat. 

Dr. Grieve has given in the Edinburgh 
Transactions, vol. l.p. 181, the recipe lor 
making koumiss, as it was communicated 
to him by a Russian nobleman. 

KRAKEN, the name of a monstrous 
animal, said to have been seen iu the nor- 
thern seas. A Jong account of it is given 
by Bishop Pontoppidaii in his Katural His- 
tory of Norway: but we cannot persuade 
ourselves to occupy our pages ^rilh so in- 
credible a storyj 

KRAMEKIA. In botany a genus of the 
class tetrandrin, order raouogynia. Calyx 
less; corol four-petalled; upper nectary 
three-parted, lower two-leaved, berry dry, 
•cbiiiale, one-seeded, one species; a South 
American shrub with alternate-lanceolate 
leaves, and alternate flowers in terminal 
tacemes. 

KUANTZIUS (AUicrlus,) a native of 
Hamburgh, and famous historian, who tra- 
velled over several pjfrls of Europe, and 
was made rector of the university of Uos- 
toefa in 148?. He went from thence to Ham- 
burgh in 150b, where he was elected dean 
of the chapter intlic cathedral. He did many 
good services to that church and city ; and 
was so famed for hts abilities aud prudence, 
that John king of Denmark and Frederic 
duke of Holstein did not scruple to make 
bim umUire in a dispute they had with the 
BifixiBrsi.’' He wrote several good histor^ 
cal workei IthO most considerable of wldw 
is on ecdishMlkal history of Saxony, 

Hed in IbUo; the best edition ia 

that of FraiMBMrb He died in 1 517. 
KRAUTS See Caoov. 

KEHMIiOS^; wr KxIIcuhokn, the nflme 
ef a; formerly 

i»udi*ut. x¥ie« Rliwantieii and tone ^ 
:«bt<di vesmbM^tkak u email 

Ihil wor#u|w 
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Cremmttt, and apply it toona of th^wcftflnel 
stops, erroneously supposing that^'Hop 
to have originally derived that bame from 
its imitation of the lone of the Crewsiia 
violin. See Slop Cremona. 

KHIGIA. In botany a genus of the class 
gytigcnesia, order polygamia lequalis. K04 
ceptacle naked t calyx many-leaved, simple i 
seeds crowned with a live-leaved membrane 
alternating with as many bristles. One 
species ; a Virginian plant. 

KUHNIA. In botany a genus of the 
class syngenesia, order polygamia wqualts. 
HecopUcie naked ; down feathery, sessile ; 
calyx imbricate, cylindrical. Two species ; 
natives of Pennsylvania, with terminal co- 
rymbs. 

KUHXIUS (Joachim), professor of Greek 
and Hebrew at Strasburg, was a native of 
Pomerania, and distinguished himself by 
some learned works, as editions of iKlian’s 
Various History, Paosanias's Description of 
Greece, and some original pieces of his 
own. He died in 1697, aged 50. 

,KUICK (John v, an), an historical and por- 
trait painter of Hoik* was born in 1530. 
Having given some offence to, the Jesuits, 
they accused him of heresy, and had him 
burnt to death in 157%. 

KUNCKEL (John), a celebrated Saxon 
chemist, born in the duchy of Sleswick, in 
1 630. He became chemist to the elector of 
Saxony, the elector of Brandenburgb, and 
Charles 11. king of Sweden, who gave him 
the title of counsellor in inetab, and Is^rs 
of nobility, with tho surnei^a pf 
steiag. He employed 50 yeftWitndhefmwy) 
in which, by the help of* the luruaco of a 
glass house which be bad under his care, he 
made several excellent discoveries, particu- 
larly of the phosphorus of urine. He died in 
Swf^n in 1702; and left sevqr||k works, 
some in German, and others in iiatin : 
among which, that intitied 05sertiar/o»es 
CAcm/csr, and the Art of making GBas^* 
printed at Paris in 17 5S, are the most es- 
teefiseiiU , 

l^rephsras. Sea 

VIIORVS. 

KlJPFER-NlCKFL. In mineralog/* See 
Niccoxum. 

KliKlL or Kvrilbkt UlsIs, extend^g 
from N. lat 51. to 45. which probably once 
lengthened the peninsula ofKamtcha&a be- 
fore they were convubed from it, are a se- 
ries of islands running south from the low 
promon^ry Lopatka, between which and 
ihoomska, the most northerly is only the dis- 
tance of one league. On the lofty Paramon- 
ser, the second in the chain, is a nigh peak<> 
ed, mountain, probably volcanit | and on fhe 
fourth, called Jraumak^m^ itaiiolher vob 
cane. On Uruss tliet:e is anotterJr on Stsur- 
gtt there are two | mM on or Kan- 

nachir, there Is onoi: These ^tee ididMs 
part of the group whidi pM under Ad 
name of Hie land' olJTeso. ^ ^ 

In tmikts a fbtmi 
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I^Uii ^if order jugularia. Body earmate 
on etch side ; baek elevated j gtU^membraiie 
with two rays* Oae species only. Inhaljits 
the Indian Sea; feeds on crabs and testace* 
ous animals; body short, slender, golden, 
and appearing as if covered with silvery 
plates. Head large, compressed, obtuse; 
eyes very large, unpil black, iris, above 
blue, beneath white; month lairge; Jaws 
with numerous small teeth, ^e upper some- 
thing larger, and a little curved i tongue 
short, cartilaginous; palate" smooth ; aper- 
ture of the gills large, the cover membra- 
naceous; back spotted with orange, with 
four blaclc spots before the tin; lateral line 
straight, cooimeneing above the pectoral 
Bn; bent near the head; fins with forked 
rays; pectoral and ventral, golden, edged 
with reddish, the rest blueish at the base 
and yellow towards thcrodge, the first ray 
of the dorsal and ventral fins hard; the two 
first of the anal, spinous. 

KUSTER (Ludoxf), a very learned wri 
ter in the 18th century, was born at Blom- 
herg in Westphalia. When very young, he 
was upon the recommendation of baron 
Spanhciin appointed tutor to the two sons 
of the count dc Schwerin, prime minister of 
the . king of Prussia, who, upon our au- 
tlior^s quitting that station, procured him 
u pension of 400 livres. He was promised 
a professorship in the university of Joachim ; 
and till this should be vacant, being then 
but S5, hb resolved to travel. He read lec- 
tured at Utrecht} went to England; and 
front thcpcc to France, where he collated 
Su|i|^with three MSS. in the king’s library, 
whi^ furnished him with a great many frag- 
ments that had never been published. He 
was honoured with the degree of doctor by 
the university of Cambridge, which made 
him several advantageous otters to continue 
there : but he was called to Berlin, where 
he was installed in the professorship pro- 
mised him. Afterwards he went to Ant- 
wero; and being brought over to the Ca- 
tholic religion, he abjured that of the Pro- 
testants. The king of France rewarded him 
with a peniion, mm ordered hipate be ad* 
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mitted superuumerary associate of iht 
demy of inseriptions. "Bnt^e did ndt ^ 
Joy this new settlement long ; for he died in 
1T16, aged 46. U great master of 

the Latin tongue, aadwi^ well init} but 
his chief excellence Was hU HtiU in^‘ the 
Greek language, to which he almost en- 
tirely devoted himself. He wrote many 
works; the principal of which are, 1. Hit 
t0ria cHtica HomerL 2. ie vita 

JPjfthagoras 3. An excellent edition of Sai- 
das, in Greek and Latin, three yolttmet^ 
folio. 4. Aneditionof Aristophanes in Greek 
and Latin, folio. 5. A new Greek edition of 
the New Testament, with Dr. Milb's Varia 
lions, in folio, 

T 0 £YD. V, ». (corrupted probably from 
cub Saxon.) To know (^jpeascr). 

K YLLINGIA. In botany a genus of the 
class triandria, order monogynia. Ament 
ovate or oblong, imbricate ; calyx two-valv- 
ed; corol two-valved. Eight species, na- 
tives of the East or West Indies. 

KYPH0NISM,KvFH0irxsitO8, orCvrao* 
M ISM vs, an ancient punishment, which was 
frequently undergone by the martyrs in the 
primitive times; wherein the body of the 
person to sufter was anointed with honey, 
and so exposed to the sun, that the flies anfi 
wasps might be tempted to torment Jutm 
This was performed in three manners | 
sometimes they only tied the patient to a 
stake ; sometimes they hoisted him up into 
the air, and suspendea him in a basket ; and 
sometimes they stretched him out on the 
ground, with his hands tied behind him. 
The word is originally Greek, and comes 
from xi/fwy, which signifies either the stake 
to which the patient was tied, the collar 
fitted to his neck, or an instrument where- 
with they tormented him : 

KYRIE. The vocative of a Greek word 
signifying lord, and which the Italians ge- 
nerally write CMrie, Masses and services 
frequently begin with this word. ItUsome* 
times used as the designation of a sacred 
composition ; as when we call a mass otter- 
vice, opening with ^t, a fine K^frSt, 
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T Et.> a ^mioTD^el, or liquid consonant^ 
making the eleventh letter of the Eng-' 
lish alphabet, and always preserving the same 
sound. 

The / is pronounced by applying the tongue 
to the palate, 

Passerat observes, that / was frequently 
used among the ancients for as in cillihas 
for cibilliB ; for rf, as alipe for ndipt- ; for c, 
as muHla for muHca; for as arv^illa for 
arvina^ belle for henCy column for conligo; 
for r, as freteUm of fratevy halatrones for 
barntroncs ; for s, as ancille of am and rirsumy 
equfh’a for equisioi for as eqniseUsy for 
equi^etisy ThelU for Thefts, Sec B, T, &c. 

TJie // is a modern contrivance, and was 
never used among ancient llotnaii authors; 
they wrote aliumy not at Hum ; macelunty not 
mnrellum f paluccrcy not poUueere, 

The 11 of the Greeks was sometimes 
changed by the Homans inti) ns in < , 

ealht folium t r has also 

been Inroed in U; as Uiruy ilia; sararcy sa^ 
tullarey &.c. and / in .r or as a/Uy axilla; 
fhaltty maxilla ; reft/wi, vexiUim ,* d sv\x% also 
used for ly n for //, and r for U See H, &c. 

h IS also frequently used instead of dy as in 
in^ucftyitoxa the G reck ir^ho.Bolic 
dialect T'^ c-'j;. Thus also for dnntitty % e say 
lantia; for dacruma\ larrpmw^ &:c. 9tc D. 

' the taxons I he / was <ispitated, 

and the Spaniards and Welsh usnailv double 
it at the beginning of a word, which sounds 
nearly the same with our hi or ft, M the 
end of a monosyllable it is always doubled. 
e5^ccpl after a dipthong. In a word of 
move syUabltJS it is written single. It is some- 
times inserted before c, and sounded feebly 
after it. 

The figure of our L fre borrowed 'from 
the Latins, they from the Greeks, and they 
again from the tichiew^, whose lamed is 
much like our Ly excepting that the angle 
IS some'ivhat more acute, 

L was also a numersd letter among the 
ancients, and is still so in the Homan cy- 
phering, »igmfying^/^ 3 ^.- according to the 
verjic, 

Qiiinquics L denos numcro designat habendos, 

v>1ien a dash was added to the lop, thus,l^ 

; n stood fojc tkoueand, 

I was half a C, which 

‘ f ’ ‘hed a laifid t,ed, and was formerly written 
i Hce/>rdin£ to Pasquier, makes 

^ one upright, and the other in- 

' 't ?ritch Louis (i>ri have a cross on 
i of «ight L'e interworen, 

itt IcMrla 9kmHth The 
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X is marked onthe money Coined at Second#. 
The epochas on Greek ihpdaU arC usualljf 
written with the ancient lanih^a^ 1 1 Which, 
according to the iraditioa of the dntiquariCs, 
stands for Ai/xo€av<ro(, a poetical Word, ud- 
known in common speech, signifying anno^ 
and which it is probable was more used in 
Egypt than Greece. 

X as an abbreviature stands for Lucius^ 
and LLS. for a setcrce. In English it denotes 
a pound sterling. 

LA, In the Italian music, a syllable by 
which Guido denominated the last sound in 
each hexhacliord; if it begins iaC it an- 
swers to our A, if in G to £, it in F to D, 

La. MerjecL Sec ; look ; behold (iSfeofr^*) 

LABADIE (Jol^), a famous entbusiut^ 
was born in 1610, educated in.the Jesuitv* 

college al Hourdeauk. He afterwards eu** 
leicdof the order, but quitted it in l,d3b* 
and became a zealous preacher. His atfected 
picly procured him many admirers, and be 
became canon of the cathedral at Amiens, 
which place he was obliged to leaVe on ac- 
count of irome amours. In 1 666 he began to 
publish his peculiar doctrines with great 
boldness, in which he set asi^ the Scrip- 
tures, and all outward worsl^p, resolylng 
the wliole of religion inta«8pii(it|inil Ibetlhg 
and mental^ prayer. One^oF his principm 
followers was Anna Schurraan, who attended 
him in all his peregrinations to his A^th. 
He Caused'greht difturbanecs in the ITiii^ 
Provinces by hts notions, which mread Bfch 
wlld-fire, and those ^yho, heW wbfe 
called Labadlsts, After haying hech 
from various places he went to settle at Al* 
tepa in Holstein, where he died in l'^4* 
His y^ut^nayc mibe^hs, but not worth mbh- 

IAEA HUM, the banner or standard bofne 
before the Roman emperors in toe wdrs. 
The labariim consisted of a long lance, with 
a staff a-top, crossing it at nght angles; 
from which hung a rich streamer, of appimle 
colour, adorned with precious stones. Till 
the time of Constantine tt had an cs^le 
painted oil it; but that emperor in ijeu 
thereof, added n cross with a cipher express- 
ing the name of Jesus. This standard the 
Romans took from the Germans, t)acs, 
Sarmata;, Fannomans, &c. whom they had 
overcome- The name labarum was not 
known before the time of Constaptine, 

LABAT (John Bap^), a cetehvated tra- 
veller, of the ofdor hS St Homime, was born 
at Paris, taught philosophy at ml 

in 1663 went td America in ^ality or a mis- 

siottar|, xqj^n^lo, Fraiice in 
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fce WM i6nt to the chqiter of hll order at 
Bologna to give an aceoont of hU mission, 
nnd staid several years In Italy* He died at 
Paris in 1738. His principal wdrks atte, 1. A 
New Voyage to the American HUttds, 6 yojs. 
12 mo, 8. Travels in Spain and Italy, 8 tOls. 
l2mo. 3. A New Accoant of the Western 
Farts of Africa, 5 vols. 12mo,: father Lahat 
was not in Africa, and therefore was not a 
witness of what he relates in that work. He 
also published the Chevalier deii Marchilll’s 
Voyage to Guinea, in 4 vols. 18mo.$ ilad kn 
Historical Account of the Weltern Fkrii of 
iEthiopia, translated from the halian of far- 
ther Cavazzi, 5 vols. 12mo. 

LAB A' IT ^ , In botany a gettus of the elass 
tetrandria, order monogyma. Calyx, fbhr- 
leavcd, inferior; corol suhcampanulate, 
four-clefj, with two ii^^ute segments in the 
divisions of the corol; capsule four-celled $ 
seeds solitary. Two species— one a native 
of Ifispaniola; the other of Guiana. The 
List a tree forty feet high, with axillary 
Bowers triate or timate ; the corol greenish. 

LABDANUM. See Laoakum. 

To LA'BEFY. v. a. (labefacio, Latin.) To 
weaken ; to impair. 

LA'BkHi. s.QaheUum^ Latin.) 1. A sinall 
slip or scrip of writing {Shaks*) 2. Any thing 
appendant to a larger writing {Ayliffe). 3. (In 
law.) A narrow slip of paper or parchment 
affixed to a deed or writing, in order to hold 
tlm appending seal {HurrU). 

LAMBENT, a. {Idbem^ Lat.) Sliding ; glid- 
ing; slippiitf. 

LABBO (Q^iintius Fabius), a Homan con- 
sul, B.C. 183. He was a soldier and a man 
of liberality and talents, and assisted TereUce 
in writing some of his plays. 

LABEO (Antistius), a Homan lawyer, who 
greatly opposed the ambitious views of Au- 
gustus. His father was one of the conspi- 
rators who slew Cmsar« and this Labeo was 
killed at the battle of Philippi. ' 

LABHRIUS, a Roman knight, who wrote 
Hi^me's, or trifling saUrical productions for 
the stage. Julius Cfisiar obllgUd Labeffus 
to perform one of his own Afimes i^ontrary 
to ni$ MOi* Laberius on this occasion spoke 
A tn which lie threw out several 

mSkdb of sktlre against Cassar. This 
piece is braieived in Araus Gellius; frag- 
dfnii|Werivai^ We extant, 

by the 

. LA'BIATB F«io*rsiM tabot,ii|» 
Tournefort’f. Lltnkbiii!; lUWf We 

gttu, iaieladiiiitr ii»4er it. heW I«biWe.i«iid 

peftatwte iow4ri.< .ta B. fitiifttu 

(CoroUs) 'MWade 

lirHtertfi li aniUlvl liiUMiM te We ealyx. 

She RtaoMx.ilfidrieiiioaAelh 

1 to aj^opriate the terW Mingoni to shcb 
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as havb thblips gkp% or ope n ^ 
to Bueh ks havu uietii nslosM. , 

Lmm), the lip^ i| umilf applied ^ 
Linndns td bbth IfM# iliAiate corid, sHifl 
the distinction Bht 

it is Sometiihel used ibr the lowei: Up Ift op^ 
position to the ppper lip, which U then 
called Galea, the helmet. „ 

LA'BIATeH. a. {fiibium^ LatiiL) l^otmedi 
with lips. 

LAWODBNTAL. a. {IMum and sMinffsi 
Latin.) Formed or pronounced hv the co^ 
operation of the lips and teeth (hToMsf ). 

L ABd'RANT. ». QaAoram^ Lat.) Aohemiitt 
dot in nSe (Boyle). 

LABOTlATOllY (from lahtyr, Lat.) Ill chc* 
mistry the room or office in which the expeH- 
mentor operates. It may be some satisfac- 
tion to thosie of small means to be infornied thkt . 
most of the admirable researches of Scheele; 
Priestley, Crawford and Berthoilct were conducted 
by means of a very simple and 'cheap apparatus. 
Yet a well furnished and convenient Jaboratory 
possesses so many important advaht^ei, that no 
chemist will be Without sneh a bmlding who has 
it in his power to command one : and hence ft itiajr 
not be unacceptable to those who are enterh^ 
upon chemical studies to give a short list of shS 
articles of furniture as may be considered hs td- 
most indispensable to carry on a general toUtsb of 
expenments, omitting howevCr, several nice nttd 
complicated instruments Which have been deViSed 
for many experiments of research, such ibr ex- 
ample as the composition of water. If the chemist 
have opportunity of building h laboratory, or of 
converting a considerable part of a smatl house 
to the purpose, it will be more convehient both to^ 
have a ground door, and an upper story; on the 
ground door he may build his brick ihniaces, 
keep charcoal and other fuel, grind Und sift dif^ 
fcrciit materials, evaporate large quantities, hnd 
do all those things which make much dust or 
fumes, and reserv \i the upper room for tlic nicer 
and cleaner experiments. But if he cni only de- 
vote a single room to chemical uses, it is on the 
whole preicrahlo to have it above the level Of the 
ground, on account of its being much drier, fOr a 
damp air rusts every thing of trOh and steel, spoift 
the scale beams, loosens the gumtned labels to 
the boHles, renders many sa& bhd deli- 

quescent, and. produces iliatiy other inconve- 
iiicncbs. The only advantage df a grdohd floor, 
is the jifreater convenience of brhigiUg ’Water 
(which IS abundantly roqnired), but this is not 
at all cotmtcrilttlanoedby the^rouble of dampness. 
The fli^stobjedt tobe cOhstdetefl is, the mode of 
applying heat, or the selection of fiimacf^. ff 
the chemist has only a single rooihWith a cohmton 
flre-place, the fatter ^dhi^ld be made aswidh as 
possible, add to give room ffirontl 

or tWo-f)6ithb)e fuiniuieS. There may be a Black*s 
furnace witli sand bath, earthen tube/mliffie,miifl 
other appurtenknees, anda small blast, wideh will 
suffice for ffikik o^braf ions ; besMeii which It is 
extremely convenient to haiu one or two hatigb 
biack-le^ pots with a grate nciir the bi(^1361iil,^'^ai|. 
ash-hole ’and the tup deejiily hjttMM 

thete«*bf^11WWlcmehts, over Whldh^ ’fcta 
evaporating pan or other vessel may be sdL ] wSd 
heated WSStoHjI. It 

to haVfeTO jlfdh flue hangit^k jMn ^ 

piece, and penetrating into tbs ebimmey near tbe 
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top of ,11^ aamall chamber 

furnaciii ot' k e^coal pot may be Be% without 
encuml^rbif t 1 (ieihe<^lace. The chimney of the 
DleckVfornace shbuld be lengthened by an iron 
pipe|tf nt least six or eight feet long and fixed up 
in wotkimney of the room by iion cramMi which 
incrul»ea its draught prodigiously. Ine room 
ihould be amply furnished with shelves for bottles 
and glass apparatus, and with as many or as large 
deal tables as ran conveniently stand in it^ one 
af which should be subslantml and heavy, or else 
a kitchen dresser may be put up with drawers be- 
low. A small set of draweis, such as apothecaries 
asct will be h^hly con v enicn t If possible a stone 
fink should tie placed at one corner of the room, 
with a supply m clean water, and conveiiieoctes 
for draining bottles, &o. A solid block of wood is 
also useful for supporting a mortar when pound- 
ing hard substances, and in which an iron anvil 
may be stuck when required. I'hcse being 
ranged, the chemist must furnish himself with 
ttie most useful apparatus, of which the following 
are the principal articles. The description of 
aacb individual article, with tlic kind to be pre- 
ferred, will be found under tUeir respective heads. 

A gazometer with^ic connecting tubes, blow- 
pipe, &C. 

A bladder or silk bag with stop cock fitting tlie 
above. 

A Pneumatic water trough. 

A copper still with worm tub, the still fitting 
into the top of the Black’s furuace. 

A Mow pipe witli spoon, &c. 

Lamps.«^An Argand and otlicrs of a common 
•onstruction for oil and alcohol. 

An apparatus for drying precipitates by 
gleam. 

Scales and weights. 

Ixirge and small iron stands for retorts fitc. 

JMortars, one of liard steel, one of bell mettle, 
and one or two of Wedgewood ware. 

A silver crucible and spatula. 

A platina crucible and spatula. 

A jointed iron tube for conveying gasses. 

ThefoUmiv^ ArtwUs in (Haw. 

Retorts of difierent siaes plain and stoppered. 


and long necked for gasses. 

Receivers to fit the above, plain and stoppered, 
with or without an adopter. 

Plain jars for gasses, difierent sizes. 

Upped jars for mixtures, precipitate, Ac. 

A graduated eudiometer jar. 

Bell receivers two or three sizes. 

Proof bottles. 

^qnules or smalt evaporating cups. 

Water glasses (such as are used at table) 
f Jiich are very convenient for gentle erapo- 
fntlonai 

Florence fiasks. 

Matrasses two or three very smalls and others 
of coptmon siae^ round and fiat-boUomed. 

Finmels ribh^ and one plain with a very long 
neck for> charing nstprU, 

Wine*glass«a omwon or lipped. , 

Watcb-^gleiii# % oFaporatiug minute quanti- 

skoppejiv, 7 *1 ' 

m*u» ,*«(* 


A gass«saturatiag apparatus 
A Woulfe’s apparatus, ^ ^ 

A tube of safety, separate* 

A barometer. 

Thermometers common and with the bult^ 
naked. 

Thefottmtag hi Earthcn^n^are, 

Cnicibles. Hessian, common and black lead, 
with stands and covers. 

Retorts. 

Cupels. 

Wedgewood evaporating dishes, a set. 

White basons with lips, different sizes. 
Common white cups and saucers* 

Tubes straight and bent. 

Porcelain spoons. 

Do. rods for stirring corrosive ftiiids. 

Stone jars with tin covers for holding salts, See. 

AUo the/oUmmy Sundriet, 

A mercurial pnenmatic trough. 

Wire— different sizes and kinds, viz. iron, cop-- 
per, brass, silver, and platina, gold, silver and 
leaf; tinfoil. 

Fire-tongs, various shapes. 

Steel spatula and pallet-knivei, 

' Iron ladles. 

Diamond for scratching glass. 

Files, flat, three-cornered and rat-tatlcd. 
Hammers. 

A vice and anvil. 

Pincers. 

Shears and sciasars. 

A magnet. 

Sieves, ' 

Corks. 

Bladder, spirit varnish, sponger Imew^ 
flannel. 

Windsor and common brioks, ti|% sand. 

Lutes of various kinds. ^ , 

And for wore XhUeate and Fzl^ioe^ltefearcheA 
A mercurial and |>qeumatic ttqp|igk. 

A mercurial gazometer. 

A burning lens. 

An electrical apparatus. 

. A galvanic apparatus. 

A detonating jar.-^A glass or s ilvier aleutbic. 


IfABO'BlOUS. a. French t 

borioMuSf Latin.) 1 . Diligent in .work ; as* 
siduous (South), 2* Requiring labour $ tiyef 
some I not easy (A^fiUoiii, 
LABO'EIOUSLY* ad. With labour i witb 
toil (Deimg^Piel^), 

LABCTKlOU^Nm r. (frqm 

1. Toilsomeaeset difficolt^ qf AkiQr}* 

2. Diligence I assiduity. , . 

LA'BOUR. «. (lahemr^ Frenelti leW 

1. The act of doing vmat requires a pamfm 
exertion of itveii|th| nains^ toil (Shoko^ 

2. Work to be (Booidr), Work 

done I perfermaoee^ 4* Bxereiiei motion 
with some^egrenuf Fhileiice (ffuroiw). 5. 
^hiUbinli I teavntt^ ^ 

e, u. fladora^ Latin.) A. 
Tn Iniltv toniek wiUid|»iunfiit wort (5hdi«4 
% Vdd^/irorki toM^paim t. 

Touahiso^wididiflcxdly 4 .T 4 

he diseased wiUit nnHiflfld 

Rspsaairfe 
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flAta With difficulty {Pope), t. To beat ; 
to belabour {Drpden). 

iiA'BOiJREn>. #. {iaboureUr^ Freacb.) 1. 
One who is employed in coarse and toilsonse 
work (Swift). 2. One who takes pains in 
any employment (GranviUe)* 

LABOUEEUA (Johnlc){ a French writer 
and ecclesiastici was born at Montmorency 
in 1623. He was for some time in an office 
about the courts but afterwards entered 
into orders, and became prior of Juvigni. 
In 1664 the king appointed him. commander 
of the order of SU Michael, in testimony of 
his esteem for his talents and virtnes. He 
died in 1675. He wrote the History of the 
Marshal of Guebriant, with the Genealogy 
of Biidos, and some other houses in Brit- 
tany I and published an edition of the Me» 
moirs of Michael de .f^stelnau, and other 
curious works. 11 is uncle, Claude le La- 
boureur, published also several books of 
considerable merit. 

LA'BOURSOME. a. Made with great la- 
hour and diligence: not in use (Shakspeare). 

LA'BAA. s. (Spanish.) A lip: not used 
(Shakopeare). 

LABRADOR, a country on the cast side 
of Hudson's Bay, in North America. The 
climate, in only lat. 57. N. is excessively 
cold daring winter. Wine freezes in a soiia 
mass; brandy coagulates; and the very 
breath falls on the blankets of a bed, in the 
form of a hoar-frost. The ice begins to dis- 
appear in May; and about the middle of 
June commences hot weather, which, at 
times, is so violent as to scorch the faces of 
the hunters. Mock suns and halos are not 
imfrequent; they are vei 


ry bright, and richly 
lurs of the rainbow. 


tinged with all the colours 
The sun rises and scls with a large cone of 
yellowish light ; and the night is enlivened 
by the aurora borealis, which spreads many 
different lights and colours over the whole 
iky. The animals are moosedeers, stags, 
ndadeors, bears, tigers, buffaloes, wolves, 
fostes, beavers, otters, lynxes, martens, squir- 
rels, ermines, wild cals, end hares. The 
feathered kinds are geese, bustards, ducks, 
partridges, and all kinds of wild fowls. The 
mb whalee, roorses^ seals, codfish, and 
akhib &ih pre&mble to herrings; and in 
t^eir^ rWets and froslji waldrs are pike, j^erch, 
tsip 4 apfl In diimmer there is here, 

as in other d Variety in the colour 

of the several anin^Si k^ett that season is 
over, which boMd' onty for threO months, 
ttey all amine IM livery of Winter, ana 
every sort of bealbb ah4 moil of their fowls, 
are of the colour of the mw i every thW 
aiumate and inanimate is^ white. Bht due 
of the most etriking (htdgt, that drawijhe 
most inattehtive to aii'^ admiration q# 
wisdom and goodnessof Piktidenee, 
tim dogs and cats froOs GneatHSritaia, which 
W been carried Ab-lfhdi^y Bay^, %ke 
^inaired their anpekiiincoMr'Mie aopreisOb 

MAMr. wMl tbklwr co«t bak thif n«j 


originally bad. See Niir BxiTara, iidviti; 
uAux, and Heoson'l Bait, ^ 

Labraooe Stoni* la muieralogy. See 

Fjil.DSVAtV». j V 

Labrador 70% In botany. See Lrdvw# 

LA'BHUM, in ant^uity, abathmg toh* 

LA'BRUSo Wrasse. In aoology> a genus 
of the class pisces; order thoracscae Teetk 
sharp; lips simple; gill-nsembraae, with 
about six rays; the covers scaly 4 dorsal 
fin, with a slender skin beyond the end of 
each ray : lateral line straight. SeTenty4wo 
species; inhabiting the differenl part# of 
tno globe: of which nine are common to 
the coasts of our own country. They mnjr 
he thus subdivided : 

A. Tail forked. 

B. Tail entire, coniprehonding by far thei 
greater number. The chief species are the 
following : 

1. L. Tinea. Old wife. Unper jaw turned 
up ; tail rounded ; mouth able to be drawn, 
in or protruded. Infiabits deep waters on 
the British coasts; grows to five pounda 
weight ; feeds on shbli-iishes and testaceous 
animals ; varies much in its colours, some- 
times dirty red, and sometimes beautifully 
striped. 

2. L. Ballan. Ballan wrasse. Body 
yellow, spotted with orange; above the nose 
a deep furrow;, farthest gill-covcr with a 
depression radiated from the centre. Found 
during summer in great shoals at Scarbo- 
rough ; size of the last, and perhaps only a 
variety of it. 

3. L. Cornubiensis. Ooldfinny. Near the 
tail a largo black spot ; first rays of the 
dorsal fins tinged with black. Inhabits th# 
Cornish coast: about a palm long. 

4. L. Comber. Comber. Back, fins, apd 
tail red; belly yellow; tail rounded. Inha- 
bits the coasts of Cornwall: body slender^ 
small. 

5. L. Couuus. Cook. Body purple and 
dark blue, beak yellow ; fail rounded. lii» 
habits the Cornish coasts: small in size. 

LA'BtJRNCM, in botany. See CYTisrfc 

LA'fiYRINTH, among the an- 

cien^ts, was a large and intricate edifice cut 
out into various isles and meanders, running 
into each other, so aS to render it difficult 
to get out of it. ^ 

There is mention made of four celebrated 
labyrinths among the ancients, ranked by 
Pfiny hi tiie number of the wonders of th# 
world, viz. the Cretan, Egyptian, lemuiaui 
and iwian. 

That of Crjete U the most filmed ; it wa# 
built by Da^us, ftir king Minos, on the 
model of Ham of Egypt : and it was hence 
that Theseus 'made escape by meant of 
Ariadne*# 

That lynTtf according to Pimy, was 
the old^ oralis and was subsisitog 
time, havii^ stood 3600 ypa|i|«;:^1||i 
MVi u-’im kuurby king W 

TiuolltMiit Herodohit aulMf ^ ikSl^ 
ef mtm ki«f» itibMil «■ ## 
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lire iak^ Sfawtiii ikd consisted of twelve pa- 
lecest in which the twelve kings of Kgjpi 
asiembleA to irettfact affairs of state ano re- 
ligioiii containing three thousand imri- 
nMNila Sion a plan and description or this 
labilblljlii ih the present state of it, in Po- 
cedt^# HM. of ike iS'ast, vol. i. p. ei, 

See also Perrye View qf ike Letmnt^ p* 
881, &c. 

That of Lemnos was suppoiied h j columns 
of wonderful beauty ; there were some re- 
mains of it at the time when Pliny wrote. 
That of l^y was fouiit by Porsenna, king 
of Hetruria, for his tomb. 

LA'BYBlNTH. In anatomy that pari of 
the internal ear behind the cavity of the 
tympanum, which is constituted by the 
cochlea, vestibuium, and semicircular canals. 

LA€. See Mit.k. 

Lac. (Gum). Lacque^ French. From the 
Hebrew which last is generally under- 
stood to imply the tnay4)Lig, or chafer 
(^^o^xo;)- either the insect that affords this 
substance, denominated lac from the name of 
the insect itself, nor the substance secreted, 
have been hitherto distincily expiaiimd. We 
shall offer the Latest, and apparently the most 
accurate account of this subject, from Dr. 
Buchanan’s Journey from Madras through 
Mysore, Canara, and Malabar.” 

1 took an opportunity, in company with 
this amil^an, of examining into the manage- 
menl of the lac insect i Aiid for this purpose 
we collected all the people who follow that 
employment. The people who mauiagc the 
lac insect in the liilfs near Mandidurga are 
of the cast called Woddaruj and for the 
exclusive use of the tree, they pay a rent to 
government. The tree on which the insect 
feeds is the ja£a, which is nearly related to 
tan/, of Bengal, or the storea of G«rtner, 
and perhaps the hatia ( hinesifl of Linndus. 
All the trees that 1 saw here were small, not 
exceeding eight or ten feet in height | and 
their growth was kept down by the insect and 
its managers, for this size answers best. 
The tree, left to itself, grows to a large 
size, and is good timber. feeding the 
insect, it thrives very well in a"dry ba^en 
se41; and is not planted, hut aOowea to 
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roilffds erery small branch of tho ftttA 
destroys almost every leaf* The bimtheg 
intended for sale are then cut offi spread 
out on mats, and dried in Um sha4o« A Ueo 
or two, that are fullest of the insect, are 
preserved lo propagate the breed} and of 
those a small branch is tied to every tree in 
the mouth Chaitra, or from about the mid- 
dle of March to the middle of April} at 
which time the trees again shoot out young 
branches and leaves. The lac dried on the 
sticks is sold to the merchants of Balakari, 
Gutlj, Ba^alore, &c.j and, according to 
the quantity rais^, and the demand, varies 
in price from 6 to 20 fanams a memd. This 
is what IS called stick^lac” t ol. 1. p. 843 344. 

The lac luus collected is purified or accu- 
mulated by additional processes : and have, 
independently of 

1. Mic-lac, we have 

2. Seed-lac, which consists of stick-lac 
broken into small lumps, granalmted and 
picked. 

3. Lump-lac; which is seed^hc Kquified 
by fire. 

4. bhcll-lic; which is the sbelli of the 
stick-iac, liquified by gentte hmU strained, 
and fornied into thin transparent labshlh^ itt 
the following manner: it is oroken into 
smah pieces, and picked from the brmchos 
and sticks, and put into a canvas, bag. This 
is placed over the lire, and frequeiwiy tnraed 
till the lac is liquid enough to pass throngk 
its pores, when it is taken off and squeea^ 
b} two men in different directioas, d^gtng 
it along the convex part of a pfamtain iswe, 
prepared for the purpose. Thf degree of 
pressure on the plantain tred vegutates the 
thideness of thcsholi. 

To givotbe I’ed dye with lac, take lA 
matmd 38 xVo^* eleaiwd foam the 

sticks, li seer (0 of boda^b^k, li 

s^r of Csja Cara, or Soda, and bwo Mnidua 
weight (18?<}li?o) ®f hermcfiti awt thent 
into auarrow-tnouthqdpol, eapahfeof heWU 
iqg 88 veers (5482 onibteal iocliei), with 4# 
s^rs of water, mid Mil them foer bows 


then decarft the which is Mpsqgmvieik 
the die; dnd kMing 
terIM added »0 

spring np spontaneously as nature directs, them i^in fot wee.hoflOT 
It is often choked by other trees, and^'de* Tuor mo Ihe illi * wM wt wee 

^ " - fioun boll the ttiirterlttls h tbfiii tittw 

10 seqrs oi water. . Ddcdhttfait also iiftothff 
two former^ and peesddfh, in n^covered po^ 
the whole Honor fot day k At the end ' 

^ olT this period tiih woftanan how 

irfaaps by planting a^ jutk bit iiHtl lithe iac 

hiUii, and priAeciimg hbinmMgoo^it^ill dyeiseerk^ " 

B.-SSSS 


itroy^ by bamboos, which by rubbii^ Me 
against another, in this arid regioi^ (w- 
quently takes fire, and lays wi^* the 
Douring wobosk By removing diSjpf' 
trees from tbo plnces where the jda n^- 


rilly g.irews, n\ 

trees on soi 
them from \ 
propas’ atc th 
he raised te 
^Iseless/aiM 

S&'* 


..... 
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until they be rather too hot for the hand. 
Take out the ailk and pour into the warm in- 
fusion of tamarmdfi three-quarters of the 
decpetion of lac strained through a doth ; 
Ifafen return the silk, and boil it for three 
hours. After this examine the silk. If it 
have received a proper colotir, nothing 
more is added $ but if the colour be not 
deep enough, the remaining decortion is 
strained and added by degrees, till the colour 
is comnleted. When cool, the silk mui^t be 
vraslied in cold tank-water, and dried in the 
shade. This is the finest red dye in use 
here (Bangalore) : in some places cochinsai 
is used: but it is much more expensive. 
The lac dye is not discharged by washing.'* 
/bid. 

The substance constituting lac 1$ a secre- 
tion from the parent thinaie insect, for the 
purpose of giueiiig its eggs now just depo- 
sited, to the branches upon which they arc 
ydaced ; and al:^ for the purjiose of provid- 
tngihe younglarvcs witti food as soon as the 
rays of the sun haveghen them animation. 
It consists, uuou a minute examination, of a 
mtdlHude of minute bags, each bag having 
a variety of distinct cells irke a honey-comb, 
imt different aliape. 

The threo common species of tac have 
been analysed by Mr. Hatchett, and the lead- 
ing Tcsul&are as follow : 

when water is poured on the stick«*Iac 
cod;rsd|y Powdered, it soon ‘begins to turn 
red, and ny heating a crimson-coloured so- 
lution is obtained. Shell-lac loses by this 
about 10 per cent, of its weight, and tne un- 
dissolvcd residue becomes yellowish brown. 
The watery solution contains the colouring 
extract, one of the ingredients of lac, but does 
mot extract the whole at once, on account 
of its intimate union with the other consti- 
Imeut .parts. Alkohol ditsolves a large por- 
tion of ah the kinds of lac. The portion 
soluble in cold alkohol, and which is en- 
tirely resin, except alitBe extract, amounts 
to about 08 per emit, from stick-iac, 88 from 
fine teed4ac, aii4 81 from shell-lac $ but in 
the 'latter case, about ten more of tiie resin 
repiatn mixed with the other ingredients. 
Hot alkohol dissolves also other parts of the 
lac, which Ofe not easily* Separable again. 

oHu^ ^Shttolvot’less of the lac than 
atkohotji CHNMi aeids^nitfe acts most power-* 
fiilty, and into a brittle. opake, 
yelfow substance. I^otash and soda dmolve 
all kinds of lac. 

Xac is used mmong ourselves as the basts 
of sealiog^waa f .aim in Portugal and Bar* 
^bara, in sfainipg goatekins^ so as to fom 
what is oaOediwd Afmcco 
' Lao amomwbaef. A votry mutteous Otlia* 
^naiity. oimetbraiit, 

•nttoQ ent awnMattCWD. <; ' 

amioeeiit dniili;i «U<adiiii«|di .to lltotjviU^ 
Wfm vrittotUid nS«vi»gMa|«a]r, Itlamiu 

Citing aiiA ii dtBoMdttstcd in tho 'lait 
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editioaof tli<e Lotuiou Phiunnacopooii JflM 

turn amygdakp. 

Lao Mufphuris* See SOLruCa precigi^ 
Mum. 

Lac tree. See* CaoToJf. 

LAC ARE Y (Giles), a French joshlt^shorn 
in 1805, and died in 1684. He wrote, t. His- 
tofia Qalliarum sub prefeetis Prastorii BjM- 
liorum 4to.; 2. Historia Coioniamitt aGaflis 
in exteras nationes missarttm, 4to«| 8. Do 
Hegibus Francias ct Lege Salicse i nistoria 
Romana, 4 to.; 5. Notitia FrovinciahiiA lOi* 
peril utriuhque cum Nt^tis, 4to. ^ 

LACCIC Acid, is yielded M the Xoa 
(white), which is also an animal secretioiit 
though we are less ai^uaintcd with the 
Insect that produces it, than with that 
which gives the gum4ac. While Uc is a ^ 
waxy substance, and by \ arious cxperl- 
meats, appears to have a very close chemi- 
cal analogy with bees* wax, though in a few 
particular;* it differs from H, It has also a 
very near resemblance to the Pe^ta of the 
Chinese, or the white wax used in varnishqs 
for candles. It is exported from India 
in gr^y, opakc, rouc^h, roundish pieces, 
of about tbc size oi' a pea. it has a saltish 
and bitterish tasU but v/hen frcsii gather 
ed, it appears trom Or. Andei son’s account 
to have a sweetish and delicious flavour. 
It has nu smell unless when used; after 
mcHing and straining, it sinks in water. 

'Wrien heated in water it melts at 145, 
and then a reddish liquid separates from the 
lac and mixes with tne water. This liquid 
has various properties of an acid ana is 
hence denominated Laccic Acid, 

After the separation of this acid the re- 
maining substance is of the colour of bees' 
wax, and hard and brittle as resin. On 
digesting it with a solution of pot-ash, Dr. 
Pearson found that it became brown, gave 
a smell like palm-oil, and united with the 
alkali to a coagulated mass, but could not 
he brought to the state of a true soluble 
soap. The solution was decomposed by 
acids.* Ammonia had nearly the same effect 
as pot 4 i^. Candles were made of this sub- 
tlai^e with cotton wicks, which burned 
rapi4lj and gave much amoko and a resin- 
ous siiieU. in this respect it differs from 
the Chinese pe-1^ whien burns as well as the 
finest wax and with as little sipoke. 

Heated with nitrous apid it gives out 
much uitrous gass. It b totally dissolved 
in five parts of oil of turpentiue, but the 
solution grows turbid as it cools. Ether 
dissolves a tenth pairt of its weight but im- 
perfeetlv. Alkohol by repeated affusion dis* 
solves ell but 15 per cent, of tins lac. 

LACTIC A^in, A peculiar acid upon 
which deppMs the facility with which miljk 
or whiqr undent the acetous fermentatjaii^ 
and which was first ascertained by the 
perintdlls pf ^heele. See the article MiM, 

LA(J3|. t;(/ece/, French.) l*A|t|§g| 

cord 2. A snare; ar^ 

8. A ^ted vtriug, with whi 
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listen 4. Omamentf 

of fifieihliiiileuriottffly (Baeon). 5. 
TCfttmre of thready with ^ojd or liher. 
(//tfrto'O* Sugar. A 9 Mit irordi now 
out of use (Prior), 

^ Mh liACE. V, a, (from tho fiouo.) 1. To 
fflato with a striog run through eilet holes 
iCmigreve). 2* To adorn with gold or 
silver textures sewed on {Shak^peare), 3. 
To embellish with variegations (Skukopeare), 
4. Tobeali to lash {VMotrange),, 

LACBk io commerce, a worh composed 
of raanf . threads of gold, silver, or silk, 
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tnniea. It was at first very short, but gf ipw^ 
ing popular in the Roman army, It was soon 
lengthened* 

LACERTA, Lizard, ui astronomy, one 
of the new constellations of the northern 
hemisphere, added by Heveltus to the 49 
old ones, near Copheus and Cassiopeia. 

This constellation contains, in Uevelius*s 
catalogue 10 stars, and in TIamsteed's 16, 
viz. 0* 0. 0. 3. 6. classed according to their 
mf^nitudes. 

LA'CEHTA. Lizard. In zoology, a ge- 
nus of the class amphibia, order reptilia. A 


interwo^ one with the other, and worked very numerous, active nimble tribe; all of 

*11 j* 4. 1.1 •_ 


Upon a piUoir with spindles, according to 
the pattern designed ; the open work being 
formed with pins, which are placed and dis- 
placed as the spindles are moved . 

Lace, bone, a lace made of fine linen 
thread or silk, much in the same manner as 
that of gold and silver. The pattern of the 
lace is fixed upon a large round pillow, and 
pins being stuck into the holes or openings 
in the pattern, the threads are interwoven 
by means of a number of bobins, made of 
bone or i^ory, each of which contains a 
small quantity of fine thread, in such a 
inauuer as to make the lace exactly resemble 
the pattern. There are several towns in 
England, and particularly iu Buckingham* 
shire, that carry on this manufacture ; but 
vast quantities of the finest laces have been 
imported from Flanders. 

Lace Bahx. In botany, seeDApxiiiE. 

LACED/EMON (fah. hist.}, 2 sqp of 
Jupiter and Taygcta the daughter of Atlas, 
who married Sparta tlie daughter of 
Europa, by whom be had Amyctas and 
Eurydice the wife of Acrisius. He was the 
first who introduced the worship of the 
graces in Laconia, and who first built them 
a temple. From Lacedfimou and bis wife, 
the capita] of Laconia was called Laneda'mon 
and Sparta. 

Laced a;hon, a noble city of Peloponnesus, 


which, except the aquatic ones, feed on in* 
sects. The cronodiho hare both jaws move- 
able, and the largest, mouth of all animats ; 
their body is covered with callosities. The 
chameleons have a prehensile tail ; sit on 
trees; walk slowly and irregularly, have 
no teeth ; eyes large, fixt in a wrinkled 
socket ; tongue very long, worm shaped, 
with which they draw in fl&s head angular, 
covered with very thin lueid lubercles or 
scales. <• 

It is a difficult matteAo irfknte this tribe 
into distinct sets or sectipdsi betilgso luifr* 
mcrous and running so Ifdpdrcdptiw into 
the specific characters of each Ollier. Tht^ 
following is the division of Dr. Shaw. 

A Crocodiles^ furnished with very'sti^Mig 
scales. 

B Guanos and such other lizards as have 
either serrated or carinated. backs and 
tails. 

€ Cor^hs^ with denticulated, and some- 
times spiny scalcii or plates on tho abdo- 
men. 

D Lizards proper^ smooth, and the 
greater number fuinrshed with hroadequare, 
semes, or piatef on the abdomen. . 

£ with grfHiuatmhslLin, large 

Load, l<mg missile 
tad* 

F Gecl^os^ with granulated or tuberah* 


««Hed aUo Spaitat tb«iie name* dt'fiarin^ ia UM akin, and Met, wiUi Uie toe* 

tbii, that the lattei i* the proper and sneient (uwUatedbeneatii, . « . 
name ofthecitf, the former^ the , . Q,^kink$, witbimoolh ftA^lcA'toeteii. . 

vhteh afterwards came to be applied to toe .H> SeUamamkNA ttvd mmi* or 
city (Strabo, Stephanus). See braiiT^, th* ihinst of . vhiipa tome are wal;!^ 
prenent city is called Muitra,.stladteo in £, Uaards. 
lM».«S.0.N.Lat.86.65. . , ]t to 


M'CEMAN* s< (taceand Men.) One who 
deal* in lace (•^dtfi'san). 

LA^CERABhB- «• (from lacerate.) Such 
as may be tont l^emy). , . / • 

Httcero, l 4 tii>.) T® 


T«i. 

lear; to 
act of 


rom teeersle.y 

t thehreaenmane 



SkaktrUtMr^f, 


bedtob ren sbprt less todaddute feet.' . ■. ^ 
We s^U fplect a thir.4txwple*, and Wfdi 
as much tofiety aa. wf tan wow. 

1. lb Crocooihis. Common or ^otb 
CroGedito> Head annw» nm« cannatoi 
^taila^e with tvto weraicresta. 

Ihpce. |s anoUw, variety with its snwt 
* yhtothr toantoe hetoi ttope tatofA 
eight^lo t*eg* 
;t.fOMe*ie* ndtom 


, The 

It over # 



^ to,fmnr«i£‘tii» 



LACE 

by wAtH itratk on bellyi 

ii deitroy^d by tobacco ^ seldom moves bnt 
in 1 itraieht line, wfa^nce it is easily avoid** 
cd. figgs hardly larger thatt those of a 
gOosb) and defmilted by ^e female ia the 
sand. 

Eyes vrlnkleil t ears linear, dosed with a 
flap above I tefcth in the upper jaw forty, 
lowerthirtt-eight and sharps fore*feet five 
toed s hind-feet four-toed, palmate. 

Tremendous as this animal is when full 
grown, in a young state it is by no means 
to be dreaded; it is not only diminutive 
from the smallness of its egg, but appears 
also to be extremely feeble and torpid; at 
least when brought young \nXo EuropCi and 
may be handled with impunity* But in the 
glowing climates of Africa, and cspecidly 
when arrived at its maturity, it is Justly 
regarded as the most formidable monster of 
the rivers. It is by many biblical critics 
supposed to be the (Leviathan) of the 
Old Testament; chiefly, perhaps, because 
the fearful and sublime description of this 
monster (be he what he may) in the book 
of Job, clu and xli. does not sufficiently 
corrmnond wifo the general structure and 
MiH of the whale or great mysticete. Yet 
foe of Job, when minutely examined, 
will ;as little correspond with the common 
crocodile as with the whale : and it is pro- 
biJsle that like foe mammoth tbt Leviathan 
of the icritilures has now ceased to exist : 
an idea which, we believe, has never been 
hazarded before, but which the great varie- 
ty of extinct monsters of enormous magni- 
tude, the skeletons of some of which have 
been obtained by H. Cuvier and other 
c^brated zootoniists, will JiUtify hipro* 
pounding. 

The crocodile lies in wait near foe banks 
of foe Nile, aa4 matches dogs and other 
nnimalf, twatlowing them instantly, and 
fomi plunging into the flood and seeking 
eome retired part where it may lie cop 
cealed tiH hunger again ibyites it to its pr^. 
The water-newt imitates its manner of 
attack, whkh though not more than about 
Ibur or flVe inches long will, with the great- 
est eaieu iwaHow ah iusectof more than an 
jndi N and that at a single effort 
nnd mOi a w^bh ib uuick that foe eye 
ban scarcely foflowtt/ ^ItpeiieeHselfiafoe 
water, amt hailunf ^fpIneHl a eoutement dis- 
iimee, ipringi 1m the utmoit^ceienty on 
foe insect m switoWs it % fomrifore, a 
small lizard of hflly four or five inches in 

a h can thus iasiaixtiimoodly swaBbw an 
al of a fourth {lul 01 its Own Ijeugfo, 
'we need not wond^ crodedUo^of 
.oiffhleen, tweiffy or iweillf^lfe feet lojig 
Okonld iniddebly ingorgk i^|eg or?wer 
Midruped* TImntw 
ytaidi we hate it wot 

larger lis a 

^NibtOkomblattce 

eCn 


RT A* 

mi interior membrane that it 
eggs as wett as foe flesh of foe erocedfos 
are esteemed delicacief by some of the 
African natldM| and cottstifote a part of 
foeir richest meals. 

In the large riters of Africa crocodiles 
are said to be sometimes seen iwitnUiuig to- 
gether in large shoals, resembling foe trmfoi 
of so many huge trees fleeting oft ^ wnter. 
The negroes will sometimes alitack aiirf^kiU n 
single crocodile by stabbing it under itsbeliy* 
It » also the custom in some cpunliies to 
hunt foe crocodile by means of |gh"img doge 
properly trained to the sport, ipi amm 
with spiked collars. Yet we hate much 
reason for doubting the truths of this asser- 
tion, as foe spiked collar would be but n 
poor defence imnst the ingorgement of the 
dog, and certainly none against his digestion 
in the stomach. It is likewise protended 
that in some paits of Africa crocodiles are 
occasionally tamed, and form an article of 
royal magnificence with foe monarebs of 
those regions, being kept in large ponds or 
lakes for this purpose. Among tlie Romans, 
ScauruB, during his wdileship, treated tho 
eople with a sight of five crocodiles, exhi- 
ited in a temporary lake ; and Augustas 
introduced one into his triumph over Cleo- 
patra, as well as several others afterwards 
for foe entertainment of the people. 

It is denied by Grew and some other na- 
turalists foat foe crocodile moves its upper 
jaw ! but later zootoniists appear to nave 
established foe fact in a manner the most 
convincing. 

2. L. Gangetic. Gongetic, or Indian cro- 
codile. Jaws long, round, subrylindric; 
tail a bow with two crests running into one. 
Snout nearly force times as long as the head ; 
nape with six mamillary scales : teeth, upper 
Jaw sixty ; lower fifty-eight, sharp. U is 
chiefly distinguished from the crocodile of 
the Nile, by the peculiarity of its mouth, 
and the great number of its teeth, which 
are nearly double those of tho precediiig 
spccief. 

3. L Alligator. Alligator. Head flat, 
imbricate; nape naked; tail above with 
two lateral lines. The general man- 
ners auiiiiabtts of the alligator so nearly re- 
semble those of the crocodile that M. de ia 
Cepede and several other Zoologists have re- 

S srded it as a mere variety, ascribing the 
ight differences that occur to an American 
instead of an AUlatic or A^ican climato. 
Yet Blumenbach has pointed out diiferenco 
enough to render them really distinct spe* 

, cies. It diftb/rt most essentially from the 
Crocodile lit bating the upper part of its 
bead much iipoother; and m possessing a 
snout m«l^ letter and wider. The general 
size moeb inferior to that of foe 

crocodfo^'andfoe number of teeth arealfoe 
in both; ' / 

Thebargest and greatest nunfoetwf alfo 
gatort «re found in foa hotteil togUsm 
of Afoadfa, yet Catefoy affifoif foaT fo# 



L A C E R T A. 

to htituaeSf, Tfrioaslj tif>f <4 to 

cxiib Itotf five a|u»iljr in iKh «r nit 8. L. Fnlnstru. % 
wateni tre verj Buiiier<uw.in Seuto <toro> bbcltisiu lidBs tpeckHin Vi 
Umi w^fnm October to Mni^ lie torpid orange, with irregutariol 
to «urenMi and hoiloirr .to Iw bnnlia of each (dde, vith a hroM 
rtoenc and at their comitw fattk to the ' ‘ “ 

•pitof ntofce • hideoqa Moving. They 
MB i^itoiwd oecaaionaUy on the ^nmaica 
coait, niewurtog to that aituatioB jtoont 
tvealv^ to length. ; ' 

d. to H||f^r. Monitor*iinnrd, of which 
these aoiiptow Tnrjetiea. 

«. Tidl dastonte t body uaarmed i with 
oeetUteapohi. 
e Green with red iptoU. 

V Teeietote grey tm white. 
t Xtoereoni motted with black } tail very 
Gui*. 

« Blue ipotted with white. „ a . 

( With riz longitudinal roww orimta on 

toedi^. 



!lM|r 
i, whitoi Mf 
dpotn fail 4 
of m 





tf £ea^r0eDVi^fablac|(iiihot^lki9»poU. 

Inhabits Ajtnerica a«d $6tilhern Asia^ ojccaston^i ma^s aii|[ ^ 
ahouit ihree jfeet long ; frequently aixom- l^es of Europe $ of 
pames the croeodile and dligator; of whose * 


blueing 0?#t| back of the ,, ,, . 

tenod crest irroftuki^Y 
the stagiip^ wai:^s pf pur pifu 
and othqr parts of le 

water nfivt* 

9. Ic^ AquaUca. Vater hewte 
«B Tftil ropndjljJi, iniWlp pyed. 
fy JJrpwn'orydlpwish. 
y, IJorsallioeffpttoP^UhvWteai^ W^^^ 
Inbi^ts jRngl^d ?tW part* of JEurOpe i 

ijEdiabik France I y. Germany $ liTCf in 
pools, dilphes, apd st^naAt watcffj ahd 
pi,es \n three xuinutos it salt he tiprtnklqa 
upon it. ’ 

KOe L. LacustrU. Feppr newt- . 

^li lanceolate, middle-sinsd. " S$tm otjlot 
mieties from difference oflsl^/^bdir,' or 

‘ ' r the 

*rti. 


apnrqpch it n sa$d to give notice to other ani- 
lUttiM itsbiating t whence its jqieeifie name. 

b. £a bimaeunta. Penitsylvaniaii lizard, 
Tail carinate, toothed, twice as long os the 
body I a8 i^e^toes lobate: body greenish 
bhi€| mostly spotted wUb black 9 the ahoul* 
ders with two larger snots $ feet all d.Ye4oed. 
Inhabits the woods or Eustace aqd Penn- 
sylvania, and lives in holes, gutters, and 
hollow trees 9 makes a liissing noise, and 
deposits its eggs in the earth. 

6b L. Basiliscns. Basilisk. Tail rounded, 
long; donaldn radiate: hind-head crested, 
covered by a hollow, scaly, jeonic, coiu^ 
pressed membmuei dorsal da scat?, and' 
which it can fold up or expaad at pmaiuiu 
when sitting on a tiee. lidiabHp douUi^ 
America, mi appearsto occupy apB^ 'hr* 
tween the lizard and the slragon. / ^ 

Notwithstanding the tremendoui shwiilfs 

S ien hy Lucan and other fadeal pn^l^ 
a poisonous imd riqsacioiiliiilabihM 
ankual <tf iadsed ttieir hasitiakd^'^dli^ 
ttme «• ahM) it it a perfectly 

hniwii, mmt tomaxia toe 
touMitot MHftoAw M e haifeltoti .|hl* 
MMtor.<»»to<Ndlitoto>toto iwkntoii^! aM' 
ilptf*** 

.Batetiewt Ctoaoto {Ihtt 


vico, .ome of CeylCui Vtoy' 
fifthes. ' ' 


Ifeto 


II. L. Salamandra. 'Mufurtepi' 
xhort, rouud; body porouij 
blade aod yellow, Feor othMCw^C 
bladk, brown, white. dnAf elW il i •w''etoej 
brojWD, witB compreBsed taQ. InoahitrGip* 
many and many pfette ,f'lBu!ra|j^ t 
exude* from iit poyei X'iiilky ltolie|(^, hy 
which it i« for a Hudl time MfeaMfeaiii 
the action ofirh* wfaidi hai| (allied tl|e 
ifetiefi^ former t^mpwthat it li ineoniahui' 
Me by fire. < «N|iertyi hmeere*^' it 

to'PtrfebSy'.i 

STtoto 


of itt«wniirtil.>9 
""•i 








swuuw, 


lB4n,tliei«»iaMfe' 

JjiHtft litmtotweito^ 
to’m,toMK|B ttfi.kfe 
' M feltoM JIHM. 
Ihrutoh 
Ifibitck 
ltoiwwM«Ci»> 





«Ntf on 


X A C 

and i» cuable of ad- 
hocoo^, .middle. 


, M.' 'iMt hoetKi^rte, .middle. 
•WJ, fmrO-ISMd for^^^, bodjfjTl^iegot^, 
btmwdh «hUidi, tK9: llte thst^f the nla- 


. , Cme of Oodd Hopei 

Bardly thaw<lindMi4- 1^ t the moiiture ex. 
iidiii^ from itopprea bpt to pi^qfdan- 
gerausfia^rtiieg. ^ It 

Jt4e wamccteon. Cbameteon* Body 


LA® 

rhw of tcalei brnmatii i fwt uu»mi , 
^rbody. 'OilMHrtMMi ^th jdilldl . 
above, b§pn «|4 bdhbJ 
co]oiii«tli|iriloi» aidmib 
ofiheJavrablthelowwi&iaMarthet . 
covered viUiiniimte trtittOiU iMiueii bmeue , 
roond, a little aotchcd it Ae tip. ffhabiU 
South Ameri^ in howea alul amMW old 
valU} when Imtdted, diaefaa!l|Wo.oNH^ 
acrid matter, producine indammwMMt-^ 



tinoroous; head flat, two other vArletiwi * Ike skin, which it cured fcy Cflihil^ «*■ 
one with body wliilei the other with tcty ipirits of wine. Length two locjheia ; 
large head. Inhabitsindia and Ndw ‘ lo i. crJna^n. «b.nk r aII s^niL wy* 


livet chiefly in trees; the lungfenomiduSft 
which the animal can iofl||cblo a ynuX size ; 
eyes so moveable that it can look at tho 
•ame time in differ^t directions, popdl 
fkioiBg golden ; frequently changes its c6* 
lour, varying it from its natural greenish 
or binqish grey into ajpi^lp yellow, produced 
ai>parently by a change inlhe temperature 
of the surrounding atmoinhere, or somb 

...n ■ . . V . . ... means 


19. L. ^cincus. {^kink. Xatfi 
dle-otased, compressed at the 
armed, marginate, 

C. AnpUier variety, with tatf^ 
toes round. The whole body u ith the i 
and tail covered with imbricate scales. In*" 
habits Lybia, Egyptp and the rocky parts of 
Arabia: was foimierly kept in dtspeusariei 
as an aphrodisiac. 


inlerital morbid afi'ection 


SO. L. 

bodv. 


Cylipdrical liizard. Headp 
a conlmued imbrichle jpalo 



that much of wo variety it does actually 
from a power of reflects 
nig me Jmdr of other objects that a^e op- 
p<nibd or ciMi%isooi to it Body about ten 

It IS perfectly 
ijbMs chiefly on insectsi 
bearings very^ong absti- 

MwlJlltfma^l^aly-Liflards Green-Lizard« 
Ton vortieiBatb, longish, wi4h sharp scales i 
collar scaly beneath. }fim other varietiesi 
greenish, brownish, bludsh, or speckled in 
vviout waya Scales of the belly usually 
disposed in six rows; hind.th^s marked 
beneath with a line of cdlous^its. In^ 


and TLQfir the rivers ^arpa, Cuiim,and Terek; 
in general appearance resembles a snake, 
but in internaf structure the lizard. 

LACUfiNALlA. In botany, a genus bf 
the class hexandria, order monogynia, Corot 
six-parted, inferior, the three mner petals 
longer; calyx less; stamens erect; capsnle 
snbovate, three-winged ; seeds globnhir, 
affixed to the receptacle* Twenty-Tour 
ciesy all Cape plants, but L. Serotma, which 
IS a native of Spain. The corals are mo^y 
campanubte, but a few cylindrical; the 
leaves of some species with purple streaks, 
of o few yellowish pc violet tips. 

LACHBSt the French (utcher^ i.e* 


bits Englai^, $ikA Europe hi Imco, as far la»ar9^ or Icsckc, igneous, in the Engliiffi 
as the uikoBaikali one meriles found, in 4aw signifieii slackness or negligence, as it 


Americas isiimocen^8cHvi^«lAgW{ live* appear. In where iMhet ^ enltyf 

ia diy meadowi, aoA toaut ea^v U a neglect ofiilH****'*®®®*®^* 
tamed, and rendered limUiar. v ; biWyft mnj be an pldEngluh word j for 

16. L. Vdo«. bwtft Uiffd. Tml TWt^ »bo*evre my ttiete u/aehet df entry. It » 
cilhde, Iciyiiii i coW bmieath icalv t b^v ' aH one aa if it were mid there i* a /ecA of 
above cinereoiu, variei 
diani, jmlef^ etrewf. >nd 


epotled irit^''blaek and dotted with blneUh. 
lahAbitamltcv^piaece abppt the lake /ader. 

iaencced. 
limud. bat 

'wHi0gtgtUagf 
ii mafaif apaee. 
latieflj^lidtk'Ciie.t. 
.and 



ittfii 

ielcMaMmu;, 

a. dk»«thervi 



y. A Ifhtrd vandhi 
irtth eimiMat wtlm 
rmmdtpt^.. Bdly 


memoteotid 



the ■ 

Sk^ ii’derlvejrftom Aax,u>, to 

V'l®** She |de*id®d over fu- 

UMdlyj'imid^W ropremnted a. tpimiiiie the 
thrtM df life, or, ,|iceoi‘ding to other^ 
the ipindle. She generally appeal^ , 
coveiTM with a IjitrfecBt variegated with 
atara and holding rtiwUe. in her hand. 

LACBHCKA. if^tany, a genu, of the 
clau octandrfe, ower monogynia. Caty** 

■ ■•Kdeft, with an unequal bop. 
|ial SrnpeJike. Two 


Imii cordl 
der I mit mi 
cle(;'Q 
LAC 

'wrapped 


VO spob 


, HM. In'botanv, a g*. 

rtyagenosia, order of p wyf^ 
JRjttsptacle viMo ntf 
^e downj calyx 


Inibt^^f Jttd ipecw* 5 • C«P« - 




WAC ^LAC 

Bee Tiwctjtv* , ^,1 berjr pedlcdW, * A'! 

.>', n»ie»and^W«iii*6n*.' ^ 


iilita. , ■ ^ . 

,iehrt^kj m. Y,) 
secretdl hj |&e j. 
#mg 4>ii t&e ,i^nrfi|c|6 of 

i!ll7MAt. «• Cl^noraiid^ lem^ 

^ VeHaYMAXalhrcTs. Tfc^ okcvdbory duets 
of il)d taehrjFmol glands winch boeu upon 
to$ ittferital sarfiice of the in>)^er bjelid. ' 
lA'ciill^itAXa Glaiti). Glandultt laekry- 
malm " AJioinerate gland, situated above 
toe 09(M||||wgle of the orbit, in a pecu« 
libr ^e|^H|||h of the fronts bone. It se> 
eret^s lipppkrs, and oonveys them to the 
oje Bjr Its excretory duetsi which are six 
or eight in dumber. See LAcnnvMAL Dvcis. 
^ lA'CH Rif MARY, a, thurhr^7/idi, Latin.) 
Containing tears {Jddhonk 
IACHRYMA'TION. s* (from lachryma^ 
Lat) The act of weeping, or shedding 
I3&hr|. 

U'CHKYMATORY/#* {UchtymaUire, 
Fr.) A vessel in' whkh tea# are gathered 
to the honour of the dead. , 

LAriNlATE CoftoL. In botany, quttSiu 
pan in quota Himltm dhrollas monopeidlce dh- 
aeclus esL — Any part into which the border 
of a monopeiaious corol is cut. It is ap- 
plied also to monophyllous calyxes: and 
a ekiyX which has two tacinia is said to be 
&c. Philos. Hot. p. 63. 

^AciniATs Jagged, folium laciniatum. 
fifie tcclum in parlei^ parlibua itidem in-- 
determinale mbdivisit. This implies ao irre- 
gularity in the division and subdivision, 
whereas 'facing is the same, with » part, 
segment or cleft} asLinndus has expiaih' 
dcTit. 

Lacihiatb Flower is a term of Toumc- 
fort’s, for which Linn^us puts muUfflta 
earclla. 

LACMNflATEa «. (from 


maica 

lVtA€K.v.e.(W«sh#tt,tO , _ 

To want I to heed } to be without (fiatM) 
To Lack. o. ft. 1 id want (CsEueeh 
Proper)* 2. To bO Wfih%g.4G^sif). 

lack. Ok (from ttetmS^anti aeedi 
failure iP^oker)^ 

lack of Rupees, is 100, dOO rupees} 
which, supposing them standard, or Heeiiit 
at 2s. 6d. amounts to 12,b00t. sterling. 

Lack, or Biscbofmack, aioWuofGer* 
many; in tantiola. Here is a, great deAl of 
iron, steel, Utticksilver, and corn ; and 
a large auantity' of linen is sent hence to 
Fiume ana Triest. It is 26 miles west by 
north of Laubach, add 35 north of Trieil. 
Lon. 14. 7. E. Lat. 46. 31. N. 

LA'CKBRAIN. s, {lack and brain,) Oat 
that wants wit {Shakupeare), 

■ LA'CREIi. 0. A kind of varnish, whibh, 
spread upon a while substance, exhibits a 

LA'SkER. 0. a. (from the noun.) To 
smehr over with lacker (R^c)* 

LACKEY, s. {Iqqmii, Fee^.) An at- 
tending servahti'a loowoy (0iy®pa)k 
To LACKEY, o. a, (froi^tl^ tfoun.) To 
attend servilely {Millon)* * 

To La'cke y, V. ft. To. act fis a footboy | to 
pay servile attendance iSaPdpo)^ 
LACKLINEN..E. (Jack and Ikten.) Want- 
ing shirts fiShakopeare)* 

LACKLUSTRE, -a. and tesire,) 
Wanting brightness (SIMopeare)* 
LACONIA, or Lacpr tCA^^ a country on the 
southern parts of Pejoponnasus, having Ar- 
|os mi4 Arcadia bn the noiAh,! Messema ou 
8ie west, the Mediterranean on the Muth, 


mad the hta pf Argot at the east. Ittbx- 
IbfRYronif'^dMhtOsouth wasabout 501^ 
*^4bWaa tibsirejl hy the rivihr Snrelas. The 
; Latin.) /^^ial ifai eated 6pairta«>r ^ 

Adorned with fringes and borders. > « with Whtoh Ae Lpiconiaittnll^lfa 

LAClRlUM (anc. geog.), a nolMe^wro* attdiwedl^emk^lveikno^ 
didntory of the Briltii in Italir, fte and by the wpl^t of laeauiti we un- 

boundary of the Sinus TarOnllttvs and liHS^dle^itaiidwliitev^^^ 

Adrmtic, alltothbsonihofit*^ 

fd Oie Ionian sea: it Wat 

leiiiple of Jupo, taftemc 
M ofsondgold stdMini 
Ibmnibal iDtending to 

to Cicero, dissahdim 


Xunobi 

idal ebi^i 

A^nlt. A 
t^^toaek 

liaiidria, 


deUe CoUmne^ fhpfn 

lie, stiU staiNli|#wnldie 

^labrmnlbP#i 1 



m horili 



(fWodlnmn, diri^ Omx scale ibf 



Jag, or suMifiiioBo|!iie, df|felWnohi 
n gc^^ the 

^ . r ^ . ViLw 





L 
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an ^ippeirliiajlty^tf psAommf^ ^ibet 
he may €leaiisetheipirbt,iasfireiKl me^ 
ton the alkali, by addiat to ftaei|ie eal- 
ctoed alma ; the aeid of which «aitfi^ «r^h, 
the alkali remajai&g iatheapirit, forauwitii 
jt a vitfiolated iartary which, not bei^ 
soluble ill spirit of wfae/''fkUs , the 
bottom tog^tber with the earth ^ the de* 
composed alum. To a piist of the purified 
spirit, about three omacea of powdered ^elU 
iac are to be added $ and the mixture to be 
digested during the same day with a mode- 
rate heat. The liquor ought then to be 
poiped off, slrained/ftM cleared by settUag. 
This clear liquor is now M to receive the 
required colour from certain resinous cot- 
looring tnbftances, the principal of 'wbkh 
are smiobog{if and. anaoUoi tke fbrmqy of 
which itt^,^i|cUow, and the latter an 
orange order to give a gcddeo 

Coloii^^'hf4K|^^ gandioge are added to 

colouring sub- 
dissolved in the 
df, lac, and the colour required 
py mixing the two soHi- 
^thsis in diflS^eat propoaiions. When mI- 
viar leaf or tin is to be lacquered, a larger 
quantity of the ooloariiig materials is re- 
quiske than when the lacquer is inieadedto 
.be laid oti brass* 

l^ACTANTIUfi, <nmean) an eloquent 
iather of tlie 'church, was, aocoiaduig to 
aome, an African, and to othefs, a iiati vo of 
Fermo in Italy* He ttudied snider Aono- 
hms, andbecanmaofaacHnitaskrbetorleina, 
tthsft Comtanlioe the emperor madehim 
'ceptor to his son Cklspof « He fermed bis 
otyhi aponthe mod^or Cioerof .biitlhof^h 
lio writes with the ||reateid parity tad force, 
ospocially in confutiw thehealimiis, yet ho 
wasvnet ajprofoand oiniiieii He blends loo 
aniich fdiiiosopisy with hid theology, qsMl 
does noi.ftoer quite fiqm from error; Has 
aroito were, published at Ibame in 1460, 
liediof butthe.b«steditioiiaaliiatqf4?arii,i 
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peartnee* fteiwf6w^rbintli#l 
Sico of tMrIffiOs ictiat ^ Jbn,. ^ ^ , 
tines, peiftMAAhepti^^ 
kindcTaqiwor&ridlb^^ ^ 

untie one with mudea^ 

tnr mid external coats* Thqneo Abey prck 
ceed between the laminie of Ihd^'lWCWMfiery 
to the conglobate gtands* in tbdtf coarse 
they conititute the greater pnrtdft^ J^d 
through which they pass, bdiiqf 
through them several limes, aor«fiei‘ in 
narions directions. The lae^iaiiL 
nassed these glands, go to 
length sank those nearest thfl^Ht^iof 
mesentery. From the^ glatiiHPw^edw 
ottly^four or ^ve, or pechaps 
lacteqis pass oat and ascend with the ' 

Isric artery, amd^iintte with the lymphalicd 
the lower ox||iiemitios, and those of wi ^ 
abdominal visediO, and then form a comw * 
mon trunk, tho'lhi^orle duel, which ias^dno 
subjects is Mated at its origin, forming tHo 
reeepimtuhim ehjrll! ^ 

LA'CtKAme* (from lee, lAt.) Milkys 
conveying chyle of the colour of nmk 
f £ise/re). ^ * 

LATTkAL. s. The vesiA that cenvoyf 
chyle {g4rbHthnoi), 

LA'CT£OUS. a.(h€ieu8, Latin*) 1. Milky 
(Hrown). S. Lacteal i conveying cl^ife 
(HriUlsy), 

LACTB^SCSlfCE. s. Xtaetbieo, Lniku} 
Tendency to milk, or milky colmir 
LACTE'SCENT. L (IsWesMWf, iwt.) FdO- 
ducing milk, ora white juice (Arkmikmi). 

^ LAETICAciii. See Minn* 
LA€TrffElia0S* e* (/ec and/wo* LatiA.) 
What conveys or brings milk (HsTy). 

tiACtU'CA*^ Lettuce. In botany, a gqoui 
of the class syngimsia, order jpolygama 
equdis, fteceptade naked i cafyx lUM; 
qate, cylindriciu, with a membran^ons nttr« 
^ini (Imnsimple, pediedHedt sdeds unUnn^ 
Sdi Twenty-one species » almost all Enfo- 
peanp^tants; buta dew kidigenoiiato SenAi 
Ahsericaf three coihmbn to Ike wattes, 
hedges, or old wails iff wur own country. 

.^foEpwing areeldbse ehiefiy euttivadod 
4n m eieukmis* 
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dumft the fci»i 
kttuce should also lie 
sowil alJdiylSif^ feasoos to bavc a conUiia* 
atioo tkarougll tibe summer. The first erof 
shottld'^he som in February, iu an si* 
tuatiouf the others at the interTal of three 
weeks. Bui the Utter crops shou/d 1^ sown 
under cover, though not under the drip* 
pings of trees. The Cilicia, Imperial, Roy* 
al, black, white, and upright Cos Lettuces, 
may be sown first in the Falter end of Fe- 
bruary, or beginning of March, on a warm, 
Ijghl to^n^ in an open situation. When 
the plafflH|b they must be thinned to fif- 
teen incHiPpistance every way; they will 
then require no farther care than that of 
keeping thpm clear of weeds ; and the black 
Cos, as it grows lar|;c, should have il<* leaves 
tied together to whiten the inner part. Sue* 
cecding crops of these should be sown in 
April, May, or June, and toward the end 
of August they may bo sown for a winter 
crop, to bo preserved under glasses, or in 
a bed arched over wi^ hoopfi and covered 
with mats. The most valuable of all the 
English Lettuces are the Egyptlau Green 
Cos, and the Versailles, or White Cos, the 
C ilicia, and Black Cos. The Brown, Dutch, 
and the Green Capuchin are very hardy, 
and may be sown late under walls, where 
they will stand the winter, and be valuable 
when no others are to be had. , The Red, 
Capuchin, and Prince Lettuces are very 
oaidy kinds, and are sown for variety, as 
are also the Aleppo ones, for the beauty of 
t^ir spotted leaves. In obtaining the seeds 
o§ Lettuces, care should be taken never to 
let two sorts stand too near each other, be* 
cause their lanna mixing together, they 
will be apt to vary from their original, 
and partake of each other ; a stake should 
be hxed down by the side of each plant, to 
which they should be fastened, in oi^r to 
prevent their being broken, or blown out 
of tiie ground by the wind. 

In medicine tlie Lactica graviosa or opi- 
um scented lettuce, has been strongly iw. 
commended and oRen employed as a seda- 
tive and narcotic. It was first Doti^% 
Dioscoridcs; bas been since ^exto1M % 
Halle, and of late lo wamly fiy Dr. Coflm 
of V leuiia, as to have been introdu^ into 
Uie Materia Medica of the Royal CoUege 
of Bdinburgh, under the name of Lactu^ 
Graveolmii. The dose is from eighteen to 
Ihirty grains a day, audit U said to have 
beeu found highly successful ta atleouating 
vicid humours and promoting secretions. 
Yet other GermaophysiCLans have not found 
the bi^iicfits from «u use altribiited to it bv 
Dr, * ollitii a^ hence in England it has' hi* 
ihf rto been regarded as of too doubtful a 
character to be lcdied on* ^ 
it ;s iounu on the hedges and old walls of 
oil’- avn foiiary. JLeaves horizontal, prick* 
Jn mt iHe heel, obtuse at the top, arrow 
M),., . ^ i the base, oblong, lauceolatei the 
I . V, >. sinuate and deuticulate, 
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* LACUNA’, (Lactme, ir, f.^>frofii /enfft # 
channel). In anatomy. The mouths or 
openings of the excretory ducts of the mici* 
parous glands of the urethra. 

LAt'UAAR, in architecture, an arched 
roof, or ceiling. The term U often retlricl* 
ed to denote toe planking or fiooriog above 
porticos and piazzas. 

LACUhOSE Leav. In botany. Lacn* 
nosum folium. Disco iepresso mter veneo 
interjeetas. When the disk is depressed be- 
tween the veins. Contrary to rugose^ wrinkl- 
ed, in which it rises. 

LACY (John), an English actor and play 
writer in the reign of Charles 11. with whom 
he was a great favourite. His plays are 
1. The Dumb Lady; 2. The Old Troop, or 
Monsieur Hagou; 3. Sir Hercules Bullbon. 

LACYDES, a Greek philosopher of Gy- 
rene, and disciple of Arcesilaus, whom he 
also succeeded Us master of the second aca- 
demy. Aitalus gave him a garden in 
which to read his lectures. He foolishly 
moqrned the loss of a favourite goose, and 
had tlie creature buried magnificently. Ha 
died of intemperance, B. C. 212, 

LAD. s. (leotse, ^axon.) 1. A boy; a 
stripling, in familiar language {ff^atts). U. 
A boy ; a young man, in pastoral language 
{Spenser), , 

LADANUM, 

ladouf Arab.) LdMsincei. resinous 

Juice exudes upon thp leaves of the €isiu$ 
erelicus ; aborescem foliis^ 

sputulato or Otis peHolatk enerviisseabris^em*' 
fycinis laneeoiatis of Linnfius. In Canada, 
the inhabitants collect it by lightly rubbing 
the leaves with leather, and i afterwunds 
scraping it off and forming it into irregular 
masses for exportation. Three sorts of la* 
danum liav#heen described by authors, but 
oidytwo ore to be met With in the shops. 
The best, which is very rare, is in dark- 
coloured masses, of the consistence pf a 
soft plaster, and growing stillsofter on being 
handled; the other is Fn long rolls, coiled 
uplmuch harder than the preceding, and 
not so dark. The first has cominray a 
a small, and the last a large admixture of 
fine sand, without which they cannot be 
collected nure, independently of designed 
abuses; me dust blown oil the plant hf 
winds from the loose sands among which ft 
grows, being retained by^ the tenacious 
juke., The soft kind has an agreeaUe smell* 
and a lightly pungent bittect«h tastoAlfae 
hard is msiih weaker. Ladaoum was fiar* 
merly much employed iaternafivns a pecte* 
ral mi adatringenl^ in catarrhel nffections, 
dysenteries, and eeveral ether dlieaseii at 
preseiit, however, it is wholiy confined to 
external uen^ end.W.an ingiedient in the 
stomaohic piastef, em^uoirum kuUmt of ihe 
^London Pharmacopeeie. ^SueCimi, 

LA'DDER.f.(Man/w^ Saxon.) I. Aframe 
made with sts^spioee^betweca Owe upright 
pieces (Prior ), .. O'* Auy^thinf by which oxo 
climbs (.SMiqr). 3. A j^nduol rise 
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^ li^DDKt m Bolany* Set Polsimi^ 

tJk!tmzmio ffemten. Sei^ CoNTALLARt^ 

lADB. f. The mouth of a river, from 
the labe, which signifies a purging 
^rdbchargiog {Gib$m)* 

T» LADE, V, ». prefer* /adeit; part, pat- 
sire, Medor iaden, (hlaben, Saxon.) !*To 
load I to freight; to burden (Bacon,) S. 
(hlabaa, to di aw, Saxon.) To leave out i to 
throw out (rempie), 

LADENBUKOH, a town of Germany, in 
the palatinate of the Rhine, seated on toe 
hieckar, eight miles north*west of Heidel- 
berg. Lon. 8. 4t, £. Lat 49, 30. N. 

LANDING. 8, (from lade,) Weight; ^bur- 
den ( Wffl), 

LA'UK. 8, (hlable, Saxon.) 1. A large 
spoon; a vessel with a long handle, used to 
tnrowing out any liq'dtd from the vessel con- 
taining it (War), 9, The receptacle of a 
ntll-wheel, into which the water tailing turns 
it. 

LADOGA, a lake in Russia, between the 
gulf of Finland and the lake of Onega. It 
IS 150 miles long and 90 broad, and esteemed 
to be tile iargest lake in Europe. Among 
the fish with which it abounds, arc seals. U 
4s'full of quicksands, which, being moved 
from place to place, by the frequent storms, 
catise several ihelves whkh often prove fatal 
to the flat bottomed ▼essols of the Russians. 
This induced Peter the Great to cut a canal 
fiT miles in length, from the south-west ex- 
tremity of this lake to the river Neva, by 
which it his a communication with the guff 
of Finland. 

Ijidooa, New, a town in the Russian go- 
vernment of Petersbur^h, seated on the 
Volkhof, between the lake and canal of La- 
doga. Old I adoga, an inconsiderable place, 
is higher up the Volkhof. New 1 adoga is 
70 miles east of Peiersburgb* Lon. SO. 32. 
East. J at. 60. 0. N. 

Ladogiva, or Ijscedogita, a town of Na- 
ples, in Capitanata, with a bishop's see, 00 
miles east of Naples. Lon. 15. 46. £• Lai. 
41. 1. N. 

LAQRONE Islands, islands of the north 
Pacifie Ocean. They are 1 1 in number, ex- 
clusive of the small inets and rocks, lying in 
140. E, Ion. and between 1 1 and 28., N. lat 
They were dkeovered by Magellan, in 152J. 
Ha touched firit at ttio island of Guam, 
where^ natives stole some of his goodsi 
which cahsdd him tb name these islands the 
the Ladronet, or Islands of Th teVes. Beside 
the other fruits natural to the soil and cli- 
mate, here is the bread'd'ruit tree in abun- 
dance. The names of the principal Mauds 
are Laypan, Linfaui, Gnam, and kora. 

LADV, a title derived^ firom two Haxpn 
words, whichiignifyOsq^dnp, which words 
have in^time beep eontcactod into the pre- 
sent api^llation. It property belongs only 
to the daughters Of eairlt, and rti of hirter 
tmk% bnt custom has niadoit a word of 
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comMalsincO jfor wivmof j ^ 

gentlemen. As to the otklmAlipJ 
of this expression^ ttiMy feobservdlj^^^^ 
heretofore it was the BlShtoii for those fii* 
milies«whom God had bfeimd with afluoncet 
to live constantly at IhOlr mansion houses in 
the country, and that ooee trVftAt or of- 
tener, the lady of the manor distributed to 
her poor neighbours, with hor'OWd hands, 
a certain quantity of bread. But the prac- 
tice, whicn gave rise to this title, is no# aa 
little known as the meaning of it : however, 
it may be from that bospitabled|y|ppi, that 
to this day the ladies in this klHpkl alone 
serve the meat at their own tatillPF 
" Lady dai/, in i.nw and Chronology, the 
25th of March, being the supposed anniver- 
sary of the annunciation to the Virgin 
Mary. 

lADY-5^rd, orlADY-cow, in Entomologj. 

See COCCINELLA. 

Lady's Bedulraw^ in Botany. See Ga- 
lium. 

i ady'I Boufer, See Clematis. 

1 auy's Comb, In botany. See Soanoix. 

1 ADv's ritshioii. In botany. Saxifraga. 

LAov’sPtAger. in botany. See Amthyl- 

LIS. 

Lady's Mantle. In botany. See Alcus- 

MILLA. 

I.ADy's Seal, In botany. See Tamos. 

J ADv's In botany. SeeCvrai- 

FEDIUM. 

1 ady’s Smock, In botany. See Camoa- 

MfVB. 

1 ady’s Traces^ Triple. In botany. Orn- 
nrs, 

* LADY-LIKE. a. Soft; delicate; elegant f 
(Drpden). 

LADYSHIP, s. The title of a lady. 

LA:^.LlU^(Caius'), a Roman consul and 
great orator, surnamedthe Wise, distinguish- 
ed himself in Spain in the war against Viri- 
athus the Spanish general. He is highly 
praised by Cicero, who gives an admirable 
description of the intimate friendship which 
subsisted between Lelius and Scipio Africa- 
nus the younger. His eloquence, his modes- 
ty, and hrs abilities, acquired him a great 
reputalioni and he is thought to have as- 
sisted Terence in his comddies. He died about 
126 B. C. 

L/BNA, in antiquity, was a gown worn by 
the Roman augurs, peculiar to their 
office. In this gown they covered their 
beads when they made their observations on 
the flight ef birds, tea. See Avgvr* 

LAS^SION, (from fsrde to injure.) In sur- 
gery and medieine# a hurt whether external 
or ^ 

LAtSTiif^Qi09iB3^ the most ancient inba- 
bifanti of 

LiBTlA, In botany a gepus of the class 
polyandria, oirter monogynia. Calyx ifive 
leaved i patuk five or none ; front one-celled, 
threoaiM, seeds with a pulpy coat. Four 
species, natives of the West indies or Ame- 
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AmiAmk tree irith wbito haw<^di4tiu^ 
the item riies to a 

height aed Is richly impregi^htM with a 
rosm* which exuded on exposttca to aslronfr 
heat oJ'tbeaun, and in aj^pearnnce resem* 
Tiiles saedarach. The natives powdier and 
convert it jnto pounce. It appears to pos- 
aess the common properties of other tore* 
IjnthiLaiejH 

LJiVlllliP'^ Latin poet It is not w'eil 
known whevhe li\cd, but probably he a as 
more ancient than Cicero, lie y, role u poem 
entitled ISiotopitf^iiiu, J. e. love ^uiues. 
Aulus GelUus tj notes iTvotne^ oi it. tpu* 
loins also quotes siy lines from the san'e 
poet I but he dors not toll (roiii >ihalv\oik 
he borrowed them. Lars ins had also com* 
posed a poem entitled, The (entanrs, ssLich 
h'estusqiuUcs under the title of IVltaruni. 

LAG. //. Swedish, the end.) 1. 

Coming bohiud j falling short {('urfw). 
Huggish $ slow I L.rdy (Itrydr//). 3, Last; 
on:; delayed {^hnkapeare), 

La(.. A. 1. The lovosl class; the rump; 
the fag end {Shakupean), lie that oomes 
last, or hangs behind {Pope), 

*Jo Lao. o. 91. 1. To loiter; to mose 

slowly {Ui'ifden), 2. To slay bchuut; not 
to come in ('•V//’/'). 

LAGKUSTIKKMIA. Inhotain, a gtnus 
of the class pol^andiia, order rioiiogsiiia. 
Calyx Si v-clett, caiitpnimlale ; petals six ; 
staihons mimorous, the six ouier ones 
thicker; c.ipsiilo four or si\-col!o(l, many 
seeded. I’ise spceics, ail liees of India or 
China. <» 

LAGGEll. s, (from /ng.) A loiterer; an 
idler. 

LAGNASt 0, a town of Piedmont, 2d milea 
S. of Turin. 

LA(iN\, a town of France, in the de- 

J iartmcnt of Seine and Marne, with a late 
aiuous Benedictine abbey; aeaied on the 
Marne, 1 5 miles K. ot Pans. j^u. 2. 45. £, 
Iiat.4S. 50. N. 

LAG NY (Thomas Faniet de), an emU 
nent French mathematictan, was bom at 
Lyons. Fournier's Kiiclid. and PelWtier*# 
Algebra, by chance tailing in his way, deve< 
loped his geniUH tor the mathematics. It 
was in vam that nU father designed him 
for the law ; he went to Paris to deliver 
liimseif w'holly^iip to the sludf oThk favou- 
rite science, lb 1527, the Abb^ Bignon, 
protecior-goftoml of letters, got him ap** 
pointed professor^royal of Hydrography at 
Aochfort. fioQii tUler, ihedoke of Orleans, 
then regent of^brdnee, fixed him mParw, 
and made him s#^»voe^ of the 4Seaerai 
Bank, in which he Imt the greatest part af 
his fortune in fcha Mkire of the Bank, tie 
had been received tolo thf itBCiciit academy 
HI 1695; upon the ronowttl of which he wap 
named Associato-goomolrieian in 1629^ and 
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INriMMM kt iTls; Iftor • UVmMl ia 4 iim 
iquBion, he April 18, lf*4. 

itf thd iMt moDWOtJi of end wketo 
he had lost all knowledge of the persons 
who surrounded his bed, one of Ihemy 
through curiosity, asked him, what is the 
sttuare ot 12? To which he immediately 
replied, and without seeming to know that 
he gaseany answer, 144, 

Ue Lagny particularly excelled in arith* 
iiietic, algebra, and geometry, in which 
he made many improsemonU aiu} disco- 
xerie*>. He, as welt asLeibnit/, invented a 
binary arithmetii, in which only two figures 
aie concerned. He rendered much easier 
I be resolution of algebraic equations, espe- 
cially llie irieducible case m cubic equa- 
tions; aitd the numeral resolution of the 
higher powers, by means of shoit approxi- 
mating theorems.— ^Uc delis ered the mea* 
sures of angles in a new science, called 
Goiiiometry ; in which he measured angles 
hy a pair ol coinpasseii, without scales, or 
tables, to great exactness; and thus gase a 
new appearance to trigonometry. — Cyclo- 
metry, or the measure of the circle, was 
abo 411 object of hiS attention; and he cal- 
culated, by mewnd df infinite scries, the 
ratio of the circiiutferefiet of a cade to its 
diameter, to KO |4aces of figures. He 
gave a general theorem for the tangents of 
iiiullipio arcs. With many other cuiious 
or useful iinproverrmiits, which are found 
ill the great muititiide of his papers, that 
aie printed in the difibrent voiuincs of the 
Memoirs of the Academy of ^ciellocs, viz. 
Ill almost every volume, from the year 1622, 
to I7>t9, {ffuUon's \ 

LAGOKCIA. Bastard cumm. In botany, 
a genus of the class peutandria, order inono- 
gyma. Involucre universal and pailia] ; 
petals bifid; seeds solitary, inferior. One 
species, an annual ot the licvant. 

LAGOON Island, a small island in the 
South l^a, discovered hy Captain Cook, in 
April 1762. Lou. 139. 28. W. Lat. 18.47.8. 

LAGOPHTHALMUS, (Le^ophlka/mus, u 
m. xr»y9^9tr>|uio,, from a hare, and 
an eye, because it is believed that bares 
sie^ with their eyes open.) In medicine a 
want of power to close the eyelid. It may 
arise from S{>asro, pplsy, atony, or fissure of 
tbd muscles of the eyelids, and a variety of 
other causes. 

LAGOPHS, in ornithology. Sre Taraao. 

LAG08, a seapbrt of Paftogal, in Al- 
garva, with a casUe* Here the English 
leete bound to the straits usually Ukn in 
fresh water, hear this town is €iq>e Lik 
got, bfif which# m nh2, admiral Boscawen 
defeated a Fruueb fieet. It is 120 miles S.£. 
of Lidson. Lon. 8« 8$, W. lat. 86. 54. 

LAORIA. Its ealomolofy, a FahricUu 
tribe of the eoleopCeroim gdum 
pbeBfS, whkk see* 

LAailSUMO, in flUttde; an Itrflai 
term, nsed lo signify apl^vw maumi|r 
singing or ptaying* 
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UjiOtfVfAt the CBpitiVtd^ of teaefjlffe^ 4«m#<|tat'| 
i|||tfttodlnMnut5.l«.W* 

1»A0CJW<BA. liliotenyy a gki^s w*tlie <ftda, 
elm inoaajieljphia, Older polyairfria* Calyx j^aki, 
single, five-cleft $ style five-eleft( capsule easd b^re aim, , 
five-celled, five-valvcd, with the partition gintolbi^, Lairo 
contrary. Three species t thrubi or the Ide canvas, and ajmeriM , . 

Bourbon, of Senegal and Coromandel | the few minutes, be nulm OUt A Violih# ishich 
last vitb yellow flowers, and red, pdtate he usually carried about him,^ and hMan to 
stigma. play; then, suddenly laying aside uie laalril* 

LAGUNES ov Vl«ick, the marshes or ineiit, he sketched a design of dip mifilrityr^ 


Aiea him 
^ hetove the 
nplatjyefor a 


lakes in Italy, on which Venire is seated. 
They conimunicale with the sea, and are 
the secuiily of Ihe city. There are uhoiit 
tiO islands in these Lagunes, which toge- 
thei make a hisliop's see. Eiiiuiio is the 
most eonsiderabfc*, next to those on which 
Venire stands 

llaieVtail-grass. In bota- 
ny, a gcuiis of thewloss tnandna, order 
digyiiia. Calyx two-valsed, one flowered, 
with a silloiiv awii; ouler glume of the 
coiol ssith twofcnninal awns, and a twisted 
awn on the back. One species ■ with ovate 
spike; hinceoJate, acutely -ucrvedleaves, 
J*oiind 111 the sandy fields of our own 
louiitrv. 

JjAIIN, a river of Germany, which rises 
in Keise (asscl, and flowing by Marpiirg, 
Wefriar, and Nassau, falls into the Uhtiie, 
akove ( obleiilz. 

LA HOLM, a seaport of *‘‘wedcn, in the 
pioviiicc of Haliaud, seated near the Baltic, 
With a castle, 50 miles N. ol Copenhagen. 
Lon. 1«. 40. R. Lat. 56. 31. 

L VHOK, a large town of Asia, in Indus- 
tan. and capital of a pros iiice of the Name 
name, and one of the most considerable in 
Ihe Mogul's dominions. It is of a vast cir- 
c n inference, and contains a great number 
of mosques, public baths, caravauscras, 
and pimods. It was the lesidencc of the 
Ciieat Mogul ; but since the removal of the 
court, the fine palace is going to decay. 
There is a niagniliceni walk of shady ttccs, 
which runs from this to Agra, that is up- 
wards ol 3CM) miles. Here they have uianu- 
faciiircs ol cotton cloths and stufls ol all 
kinds, and they make lery curious carpets. 
East long. 75. 55. North lat. 31. 40. 

LAIC, the term often used by lawyers for 
a iaym^. 

LA'ICAL* «• {hique^ French $ laicus, Lat. 
>^(^0 Belonging to the laity, or people, as 
distinct from the clergy (Cmden). 

LAtO. Preterit pai ticiple of (Swfft). 

LAIN. Preterit participle of Hi 

LAJJfl. #. French.) The couch of a 
boar, or wild beast 

LAIRD, s. flagon.) The lord of 

a manor itt the Scottish dialect {CteawUnd). 

LAI HESSE (Gerfurd), g celebrated painter, 
vas boin at Liege in IfitO. He studied un- 
der his father* out formefi his style afiter 
Poussin and Baftolet. He resided a eon- 
•iderable time at Ctreeht UUde kpowa or 
H^med^ till 0 ||e of his p^etpres bemg 


and immediately resume? the violta^ itU 
having unbent his mind for awhile wtUl 
the music, he pursued his wa ril iWiliotuig 
and playing alternately, and HjfPro hours 
compict d the heads oi Mary, Joseph, and 
the infant Christ, as also the ox, and all so 
we]} finished as to astonish the spcclators. 
He had the misloitiine to lohc liis sight be- 
fore he died. Hisgieatest pKtuic<« are Uie 
history of TIcliodorus, and young Moncs 
trampling on the ciown of Pliaiaoh. He 
died at Amsterdam in 1711. Laircssc wrote 
an excellcuit book upon his art, which has 
been tiauslated into Eiigtish. He had thiee 
sons, of whom two were painters, lie had 
also ihiee brotheis iii that line, Erne^, 
James, ‘uid John. James excelled in flower 
painting, and the two others in painting 
animals. , 

LAI^, a celebrated courtezan, daughter 
of Timaudra, ihe mistress of Alcibiades, 
born at Hyceara in Sicily, was carried into 
Gieece, when Nicas the Athenian general 
invaded Sicih . She first resided at Corinth, 
svherestie sold her favours for 10,000 drach- 
mas, and was visited hy princes, nobJcnieii, 
philosophei s, orators, dec. The expenses 
which attended her pleasures, gave rise to 
the proverb of Non cuivis horaini contingit 
adiie Cormthum. She next went to Thes- 
saly, wheie the women, jealous of her per- 
sonal charms, and appieiienvive of her cor- 
rupting the fidelity of then husbands, 
assassinated her in the leiuple of Venus, 
about .340 years before the Christian era. 

I be conduct of Demosthenes in regard to 
Lais is worth recording. He went secretly 
to Corinth, on purpose to spend a night 
with her i but, Lais having demanded lOJIOO 
drachmas, he returned back, saying, he 
would not buy repentance at so dear a 
rate.” 

LATTY.s.(>A^.) 1. Thepeople, as din- 
tinguiihed fi om Uieclcrgy (5'tciJG* 
ituliB of a layuMA (Jjfliffe)- 

LAKE.S. Cl«e, French; /aenSf Ljtin.) 1. 
A large diffiiiion of inland water (Dry den), 
2. A sipall plash of water. 

LAKE (irom /ao, an insect, which see) a 
beautiful re4 or crimson pigment which 
may be to be an intimate combi- 

nation of colouring ext act with an earth 
or metafile oxyd formed by precipitation 
from the folulioD of the colouring matter. 
It IS generally obtained from cochineal or 
the dried substance of the coccua OMsIt ; 


>n^ d; » |(KCture merfili,iit »t Amiter- though U may be also procured fr,« wyu- 
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tftc proecflK hy 
MM Yrom coebiM Kilret 
the came time » butthef»fe- 
^ Meavoured to bek,^ jbro- 
ed «ecret, at lea^f that nicety ofmampu- 
lation upon which the perfection of either 
of these colouring matcriaU depenili4 tin- 
der the article carmine ve have given one 
mode of operation, and we sh^Hl in the 
present place offer a second, as forming 
the best plan of working both for carmmc 
and lake at the same time. 

Into i| fourteen gallon boiler of well 
tinned eWjpper, put ten gallons of distilled 
or very clear liver or laiii-water, for few 
Spring watcis will answer the purpose. 
When the water boils sprinkle in b) degiees 
a pound of fine cochineal previously ground 
in a Slone mortar to a moderiitclv subtile 
powder I keep up a temperate ebulfition for 
about half an hour, and then add tin re 
ounces and a half ol crystallized carhonat 
of soda: in a minute oi two, aflo^wards 
draw the fire, and then add to the liquor 
an ounce and a half of Homan alum very 
finely pulserized: stir the mass with a 
clean stick til) the alum is dissolved, then 
leave it to settle for t\sentj-five minutes 9 
draw off the clear liquor with a glass 
syphon, and separate the sediment from the 
residue by straining it tli rough a close 
cloth of hnen. Replace the rlear liqiiot m 
the boiler, and stir in ilic whites of two 
eggs picvtously well beaten with a quart of 
warm water: then light the fire again ann 
heat the liquor tilt il begins to bo/., at which 
time the albumen of the eggs wrill coagu- 
late and combine with the eaith of the 
alum and the finest pirt of the colouring 
matter. This sediment is the carmtni\ whieli 
being separated by filtration and well-wash- 
ed on the filter with d'stilled water, is to 
be spread sery thn on an earth ern plate, 
and slowly di icd m a stove, after which it is 
ready for use. 

The finest part of the colouring matter 
lieing thus separated, the residue may be 
employed in the preparation of led lake in 
the following manner: add two pounds of 
pearl-ash to the red liquor from which the 
carmine was precipitated and return it into 
the boiler together with the dregs of the 
cochineal, and boil the whole^ gently for 
about half an hour 9 then draw the fire, and 
after the sedin^ent has <«ubsidcc|| drain off 
all the clear liquor into wooden or earthen- 
ware vessels, tho latter arc best Then 

{ >our upon tho sediment a second alkaline 
ay, prepared by dissolving a pound of pearl- 
asn in two gallons of water, and bod this 
also upon thia for hilf an hour* by 
which process the whole 01 the colourii^ 
matter will be exhausted. iSeparate by 
tralion the liquor from the dregs, and 
retunt both the alkaline eolutioas miO the 
copper. When this bath is as hot as the 
hand can bear, add by degrees three pounds 
of finely powdered Komifi alum, obscivhv 
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not to add a second portion tilNAe el(bfrea» 
cence from the first has entirely eiibbided 
When the whole of the alum has been put 
in, raise the fire till the liquor simmers, 
and continue it at this temperature for 
about five minutes, at which time if a little 
is taken out and put into a wine-glass it 
will be ^iiiid to consist of a coloured sedi- 
ment diffused through a clear liquor. After 
standing quiet a while the greater part of 
the clctir supernatant liquor may be poured 
off, and the residue being placed on the 
filter, ihc coloured /irAv will be deposited, 
which must be washed with clear rain 
water. \ pound of good Mexican cochineal 
will afford an ounce and a half of carmine, 
and about a pound and a quarter of red 
lake. 

IjAKFjWEIjD. In botany, A term ap- 
plied to one or two of the species of the 
polygonum, which see. 

LAIiWDB (Joseph Jerome le Fran^ais 
de) an eminent Freuch astronomer, member 
of the legion of honour of the Institute, of 
the board of longitude, professor of astro- 
nomy in the coliM.of France, waa born 
at Kourg, tho uMirtSiidnt of TAin, on 
July 11, iTsa, of teiMtaMe parents. He 
was destined to ihc bar, and came to Palis 
for the study of jufisprudenice, When 
view of the observatory developed to him 
a propensity which deranged nis father’s 

f ilans, and became the ruling jpassien of his 
ifc. He was kindly received by the cele- 
brated astronomer le Monotor, fiom whose 
lessons he piofited in such a manner as to 
acquire hts affectionate regar^ and esteem, 
ro rapid was his adsance, that at the age 
of IP he was nominated, through the re- 
commendation of le Monnicr, the commis- 
sioner of the Academy of Sciences, to go to 
Berlin, in order to dcteimine the parallax of 
the moon, in concert with M, Lacaillc, who 
was to perform the same operation at the 
Cape of Good Hope, The account of his 
mission which he gd\e at his return opened 
to him the doors of the Academy, from 
which time to the period of its suppression 
there was not a single volume of its trans- 
actions in which an important memoir of 
his did not appear. The active pail which 
he took in the labours of^ the academy was 
not limited to astronomical observations. 
He published the French edition of Halley’a 
Tables, amt the History of the Comet of 
1750 9 and he (urnisned Clairault with 
Immense ealculaiions for the theory of that 
famous conM. Beidg charjM in ^760 with 
the oompiiaHoA ef the Connoissanee des 
Temps, bii^ entii^y changed the form of 
the work,, aod gkve it that which it bears 
at preient Of this cofiection he published 
8fi tdammi via. from 1775 to I 80 t ihdo- 
•ivo. # j 

la ITM appealed th«^fi|«t<ihdltkm of his 
great ** TranC Aatropomim,’’ a ctassiM 
work, wAicbJhe has staMt perfected. %e 
compoaed iD the istrawoBdad articles for 
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the Yvenhiti SaevclojiedU. end, new cut 
tta whole for the fineydopedie Mctho- 

hii written IcMont he joinedt daring 
40 years, oral instructions. In 1161, he 
iucceedeu his first master Detille in the 


astronomical chair at the collose of France i 
and he taught with so much aoUity that his 
school became a Sf*miuary of disciples who 
peopled the observatories. In the midst of 
his labours he drew up his “ Vo)age 
d*Italie,'’ nhich is the most complete col- 
let tion of curious objects that travellers 
can consult ; his Traitc dcs Canaux {’* 
and ln> ** Bibliographic Aslronoinique,*’ 
a vas^ 0 It login* of all the works which nave 
api'ca^d i>ii this science. 

\v‘,tT\!f'.cd to aP the distinguished scienti- 
fic iclit's, he was tlv^r common bond of 
uoioki l)v the coircspondences which he 
mi ' 'lined, and promoted a circulation of 
in^t .n<,eiuf‘ from one to another. He em« 
plu^ea credit arihiiig from the universal 
r. piitpJioii be enjoyed, for the general 
b*^4wni ot the sciences and their cuUi- 


valon. 

To Iht: extraordinary ardour and activity 
of his character he joincd a love for truth 
Whi'ch approached the borders of fanaticism. 
Ever} aegree of concealment appeared to 
him unworthy of an honest man; and he 
thereiufc, without any reserve, uttered his 
sentiments on all occaiioiis. U may easily 
be conceived, that in his long career, and 
whiie he sometimes assumed the tone of 
siipeiiority, which he thought justified by 
his long services, he would wound the selt- 
]<»ve ot more than one individual; but he 
w s sensible ol the fault, and endeavoured 
to repiir it. The high consideration which 
he obtained would probably, with prudence 
and circumspection, have secured him an 
env < tole lot to the end of his days ; but the 
habit of speakinghismind, which he did not 
lay aside lu the most stormy times, and upon 
topics where he might, nay oujght to have 
been silent, together with the bluntness with 
which he sometimes refuted the establish- 
ed systems of others, animated against Jiim 
a crowd of detractors, who proceeded so far 
as to call in question his undoubted merits. 
His long and durable services in matters of 
aclence, were thus in a measure forgotten 
or lost sightof in the contemplation of his 
dangerous speculations, and of the impru- 
dent zeal with whtcli be promulgated his 
opinions. Those who knew him well, 
amrm, that if any of the French infidels of 
late times wsfs decidedly an atheist, Lalande 
was doubtless suchs and, that atheistical 
opinions when embraced bj a man of exces- 
save garrulity and overweening vanity, 
would be injurious in their enecU both 
upon himself pnd upon others, needs no 
proof. He vVas, in fact, as much noted 
for his profaneness as for his talents; a 
/ipecies of dUiinciioii which we hope fisw 
other aslronomeri wiU emulate. 
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motici, in 4 

volumo* bekig |MrqMrM 111 . 

aaperi, tbe V 

Lacroix,' and others 

maticians. The fourtli tSlIiftie hfil for a. 
frontispiece the portrait fif ImlaadOi *with 
the following motto : s. 


— — “ Du Cicl devenu son 'fimpiro 
Son (a6uio a pcrrfe Ics vastt*si pruioadoufS j 
J\1aH il r^gne cncur s»ur iiuh ccuis, 

£t nuiih l^aiinonb autant qiic I'univcrs tjadmire.'*^ 

In the year 1793, M. Lalande published 
** Abrege do Navigation hislorique, thco^ 
rique, ct pratique," containing many valu- 
able rules, and tables. The Coiiuoissance 
des Temps,'" from the year 7 to 1)?, 1799 
to 1804 contains his new catalogue of more 
than 13,000 stars. A few years before his 
deatli, viz. in 1803, he published a little 
collection for the pocket of Tables of Loga- 
rithms, Sines and Tangents, upon the plan 
of Laiailie, but mudi inferior to them. 
Wc query, however, whether Laplace thinks 
half so highly of his Mecanique Celeste,** 
as poor Lalande did of this meagre book 
of tables. During the latter years of his 
life he published annually a concise historr 
of astronomy for the current year, wliicL 
exhibited a summary of the most remarka- 
ble tacts, discoveries, and inventions, con- 
nected with the subject, and at the samo 
time exhibited all the characteristic traits 
of the aulhor*s gossiping and vanity. La- 
lauded icd at Paris, April 4th, 1807, intha 
75th of his age. 

He was an excellent astronomer, and an 
active promoter of astronomical science; 
but he had ver) little taste, and a very con- 
fined knowledge of mathematics in general. 
He considered himself however, as the 
father of the mathematical sciences gene- 
rally ; and at his death he founded the prize 
of a medal, which the Institute annually 
awards to the author of the best astrono- 
micai memoir, or the* maker of the most 
curious observation. 

LAMA, in masliology. See Camxlus. 

Lama, the sovereign pontiff, or rather 
god, of the Asiatic Tartars, inhabiting the 
country of Barantola. The lama is not only 
adored by the inhabitantl of the country, 
but also by the kings of Tartary, who send 
hint rich presents, and go in pilgrimage to 
pay him adoration, calling him iama congiu^ 
1 . e. “ god, the everiaating father of heav en.** 
He if never to be ieen but in a secret place 
of his palace, aakidst a great number of 
lamps, sittiiig crossed-Iegged upon a cushion, 
and adornea aUbtrver with gold and precious 
stones; where at a distance they prostrato 
themselvec Iwfore him, it not beihg lawful 
for to kits even his feet. He is called 
theglWtff Jheie, or lama of lamas i that is, 

priest of priests." The orthodojt jppi. 
Dion is, that when the grand lama seeM to 
die eitber of old age or infirmity, Ms soul 
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^ttiUa craay babitatioa to Ipok 
r jpu^ger or better i and it h 
^(ain in Hie body of some child, 
tAens known only to the lamas 
in which order ne always ap- 
' ‘ 

tAMANON (Boberl Paul), of the aca- 
demy at Turin, correspondent of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris, and member of 
the Museum in the same city, was born at 
Salon in Provence, in IT 68, of an old and 
respeelabie fatnily. Being a younger son, 
he was destined for the s^urch, and sent to 
Paris tOr.cnmplete his theological studies; 
but gelling acquainted with the philoso- 
phers (as they called themselves), he soon 
lost all relish for the study of theology, 
and devoted hnnsHfto the physiol sciences, 
especially those of chemistry and minera- 
logy. into the church, howeyei, he got, 
and rose to the dignity of canon ; but by 
the death of his father aud el^i broUier, 
having acquired the right of directing his 
own future exertions, he hastened to quit a 
profession, towards which ho felt no par- 
tiality. 

Thus liberaied from the trammels of his 
former profession, Lamauon applied himself 
with UDCOJiimon ardour to study. Eager to 
raise the awful veil that conceals from our 
eyes the secrets of nature $ persuaded, that 
even the greatest genius only amuses itself 
with fatbe systems in the silence of acahi- 
fiet; convinced of the Jiexessitj| of much 
and various observation, and ofsHrpnsiiig 
Nature, os it were, in die vciy fucP, in or- 
der to iNmctrate into the sublivaity of her 
operations;— our young philosimner tra- 
velled through Provence aud Dauphine, 
and scaled tiie Alps and Pyrenees. ' Att^he 
fight of these va<it natural iaboratories ^e 
bent of his mind burst foitih instaataae<Mii|l|r4 
be climbed to the summit of roeba, and 
plorcd the abyss of caverns, weighed Itae 
air, analysed specimens, and, in thll aldedt 
fancy, haviug attained the secrets of ceOir 
iion, he formed a new system of UtewoHn* 
On bis return kome, he applied with addi- 
tional interest to the study of ^tedtrologf , 
tnineridogy, natural philosoj^y^ ahd the 
other bran4'‘bes of the history of datiure., .w 
Whilst he was meditating a visit'ha Parjs 
for Che pnrposc, as his eulogiit eapreiies 
idiasel^^ -of converting with titi^aai^ 
seizes, the inhab^aaU of the n oM uiUine 
of l^adon, having lost a cause egajnst their 
Ic^, ttnaniaioufiy LaWnnnn,, irith 

whose integi^nad ebflil^ Ihejr. were writ 
neqiHiiiiteiC ^ go aniscikk^fJl^xsmioil 
the r^qimalof 

obtained hy fogmmj. tbe Mpfy >nr the 
young pUtoihidier fu Ikk oocmMi Is an 
additjodid mr00f od Vk wtomou dkbpte- 
resledaeiMK ' hwlyid <said he) to go 

bo Paris on taihpeMof my owwl 

think of aceejltoi »4ll«ws« 

Mljfofi uimilm dfikii mm wiftnoyet 
ihe mxrnmmtg iapwMDe of the jiuHiiei 


that I shall be obliged to makejlp.Vciiajlfff 
on your account.” He had the 
of complete success in the bqsilie^'^ thps 
uniertaacn. 

Convinced that the friendship of an emi» 
neut man elevates the soul, excites generous 
emulation, and becomes an addiitonnl sti- 
mulus to one whose dclighi is study, and 
whoso most pressing waul is an object on 
which to place his uSection, Lamanon anxi- 
ously endeavoured to merit the regard of 
Coudorcet, so well known by his talents, 
his impieties, his rebeilion, ahd his misfor- 
tunes. This academician, justly considering 
that an apostate pricat v ould be ready to 
join I he conspiracy of the philosopnisls 
against the altar and the throne, received 
Lunianon with distinction, aii^ at length 
admitted him to (iis mobt intiiuatc friend- 
ship. 

Uuring the three successive years that 
hamaiion spent at Paris, he followed with 
care Uie track of those Icarped sociciics, of 
which he had bjepn elected a member. Ho 
became at this period, ^ogetbar with Count 
de(>ebelin,a&d sopae,,.<^bb^pilUosophers and 
artists, one of th 0 .£o^li|prs^^ theMuB.'um, 
the greater part ‘0f which 

are now of sci- 
ences, letters, mvl arts, at Among 

the different papers of h|s that lyere read pt 
various meetings of those societies, Pow<^^ 
mentions with particular approbation what 
lie calls a mUtn of Adam de Craponc^ qn 
eminent hydraulic engtneeri a memoir on 
the Cretins; a memoir op the theory of the 
winds ; a treatise on the alteration in the 
course of rivers^ particularly the Kiionc; 
and anothor on on enormoUs boue belonging 
to aome cetaceous Ash, that was dug up at 
l*aris, in laying, the foundations of a house 
in the We have not seen 

but as their auihor was the 
fvijj^d m %p|Sao)rcet« nnd faaeWd, l^ba{^ 
had, attained ttifb seci^ets of creation^ we epn 
,ea4iy conceive their tendency^ 

4^ Having resolved again to revisit Switzer- 
land and Italy, Lamanon first went to T>if in, 
where he allied himself to theiearnei of 
that eountry. During his stpy 
htiUiael npveUv discovered by ' 
was occupying Uie attention of a 
fopfaers ot Europe. ^ 

ipaluag iBo^e.experi]imii!9 

pscendadisifhaUpou iM&if Ipf 

wipfjbir.MMte; 
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«im|>lovcd himself in the arrangement of the 
inlttcftnig of his journey* 

Of th^ ^erupiilous exactness of his ooscr- 
nations, his eulogist gives the following 
ins^tanee; Being convinced that the plain 
of Crau, divided by the channel of tjie 
Dui’aneCf had formerly been a lakcy he 
V. ished to be ahsuluLely assured of it. For 
thus purpose he collected a specimen of 
each of the stone that are to be found in 
this vast plain; the number of these he 
touiid to amount to nineteen ; then tracii^ 
the ctrurso of the oi\er towards its hcao, 
near the frontiors of havoy, he observed, 
that ;^jo VO each jaiiclion of the tributary 
^Jtreams with tl ^ Durance, the variety of 
j)*'bh!e> dirniniv Afterwards ascending 
The current uf eacii of these smaller sti earns, 
he chacovMcd on their banks the original 
rock oJ every pebble overspreads the 
, plam of Crau ; Unu incontestably proving, 
ibd^t this plain was anciently a lake formed 
! ?iy Mio waters of the Durance, and the 
’ #1 earns that fijtll ittto it. If all philosophers 
^says out author) would conduct their exa* 
minaticms with' equal precision, certain 
hypotheses, more brilliaut than solid, 
would not dnd no mimy admirers; the 
chau'm of imagination, and the graces of 
style,' would not so often encroach upon 
the imprescriptible rigbid of nature and 
truth.” 

To citiaett Fence this appears a demon* 
«trati(>H of Lamauon’s theory » but we can- 
not sa^ that it does so to us. U may be a 
kind of proof, though not a demonstration, 
that in some convulsion of nature, stones 
had beeu rolled from the rock, and the 
plain of Crau, for a time, overiowed by 
iiic Durance t but it surely furuisheit no 
evidence of that plain's having ever been a 
permanent lake. It may have hech so'i hut 
such iavesDgations as this will hot guard 
pbilo^'opber^ against the deiqjions of fivou* 
rite hypotliesct^. 

It was at Che time when jLamanon was 
preparing for the piess his great work on 
Theory of the Eaith, tiiat the Frendi 
i.f ovemmetit Conreived the vast project of 
‘^mj^eting the discoveries ot * Captain 
^ 4 ^ 0^01 Ihe aeademy of sciences was^ntrusb- 
of selecting mmi capable 
notions of the. southern 
^ ^ improving hydreginp:.y, 

AMlst tiMT progrem ^ nnti^ bs- 
hbt knewtieg eny one 
this left m^arlment 
tprole to him enlnhlletioh 
nni of Ihis ireht 
, He mteptod with eeger trnns- 

« propi^ mt hl» highest 




lilL^^vQiifenwM Ytth'-tiM nHi^fter file 

' «WM irileM4»HaiKA: i iuuity le*ve «f fat, 

fit. Bum- 

_ tke IKA AiigiMttfM. SuttroHMimi 
TT, liSftiaiw the «f4efai 4|f I* # 

istfiiiihned fe rnnij j m j e ri'^'mboae'- fjlriPtel 
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and Miieotific see} w«r« equrf to fai, 
and good M»d^® fa»4 Wr«iB|W 

merited th* mifafa* coeilW®** PW*f 
.opher* of dt We« * 

of tfaoie v»efw diacovqridu, . W 
fruit of Idle zeal trfcnls |!n|f|oyo4 m 
the expedition. The hcg^ipg \of wo 
voyage was prosperous. 4ftei^ tprioilS 
lays, and a multitude of ohsertftiolWfa the 
two vessels arrived at the isli|ildof H^nna, 
one of the southern Archipelago, "we im^ 
patient Lamaiuni, eager fo assure himself 
of the truth of the published aOeOQUts of 
that country, debarked with Laogjie, tho 
second in command. At the motnent of 
Uieir return, the natives, in hopes of booty, 
which had beep evrited by the number of 
presents XM tli^py had received, seized 
upon the boats, and attacked the party. 
TiW frepch were obliged to have recourse 
to ariris for self-defence, and a desperate 
combat ensued, hamanan, jLiangle, and ten 
of the two boats* crews, fell a sacrihee to the 
fury of these barbarians. 

Thus perished hamanoii, a young man 
ardent in the pursuits ot science, to a high 
degree disinterested and a zealot in what 
he thought the cause of libei ty. He refus- 
ed the salary which was allotted to him 
when he was appointed to thii unforiunato 
expedition; for if Ido not feel satistied 
(said he) on board the vessel ; if my incli- 
nation or curiosity lead me to quit the 
^hip,-— I should be unhappy if any power in 
the worldhad acquired the right ol prevent- 
ing me." 

According to M. Ponce, f^amanon seemed 
born to bring almut a revolution in science; 
the depth of his ideas, the energy of his 
character, the sagacity of his mina, united 
td that lively curiosity that can draw in- 
struction out of any thing, and leaves no- 
thing unexplored, would have led him to 
tke most valuable discoveries. ^ 

XiAMP. s. (/amb, Gothic and Saxon.) 1. 
The young of a sheep (Popie), 2. Typically, 
the &viour of the world. 

JUim's hntruen, in botany.. See Va^b- 

aiAITA* 

liA'IdBATlVE. e. (from lamfjo, hatin, to 
lifk.) Taken by licking (Brown), 

kA'M^ATlVK, a. A medicine taken by 

PJ#y- 

log about; gliding over without harm 
IPri^thn), , . , 

JLAKBBHT (John), major-general lu the 
pj^iiamoaitainiiy during the great rejellion. 
He diathiguisbod Alm^lf at the battles of 
Nasehy aiwi^ted froinwell m 

his advauoeMfd to the proUictorate, but 


At the mudUi^on he wa<* tried and con 
^mned,. a pardon, and died « 

exile in the island of Guernsey. 
hAuenne {fiiawde Fraiici^, a 
; ter, whh »» the author of flip 

i Bipri 
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I History of louii XJ v. for wbieb of a nm 3.. Imperfect \ 

loobtiilM a pension* He died in 1764. tisfactorj A^Baeon). 

<George)t an Stflish painter of To Lane. r. a. (from the adjeetiee.) To 
Undstape* He was insftrnO^Nt hj Hassel, cripple {Shakspeart), 
and imitated Wooton, but afterwatds adopts LAMECH, of the .race of Cain, was the 
ed the manner of Gaspar, but with more son of Melhusaci, and father of Jabal^ Ju* 
richness of composition. He painted scenes hal, Tubal-cain) and Naamats. See GenesiSf 
for the play-house, and some pictures for cb. iv. ver. 18, 19, 20. 
the KasMndia house. He died in 1765. Lav ecu, the son of Methuselah, and fa- 

lAMOfRT (John Henry), an eminent ma- thcr of Noah, fienesis, ch. v. ver. 25, 31. 
thematician, was a native of Muihauzen m LAMELLA. In natural history, a thin 
Alsace, where Ke wa< born, April 28, 1728. plate. In botany, applied to the plates 
His education vtH’i very conbned, but he which the under part in some Funguses is 
exhibited early indications of genius. At a composed; heucc these atC callea 
very early period he ittvenleif an arithme- fated or lamettous Funguses, Gills is the 
tical machine, a mercurial pendulum that common English name tor lamellate 
vibrated for 27 minutes, arithmelical scales, LA'MELLATED. a. (lamella^ Latin.) Co- 
and a maebiue for drawing in perspective, vered with films or plates (/JerAam). 

From 1748 tp 1756, he was engaged as tutor LA'MELY. ad. (from lame,') 1. Like a 
to the grandsons of M. Ic Comte de Salts, cripple; without natural force or activity 
at Coirc. In 1757, the tutor and his pupils (H^ieeman). 2. Imnericcliy ; without a full 
went to Utrecht, and passed the year in or complete exhibition of all the pirU 
Holland : at this time he published his Trea- (Drt/den). 

tise on the Passage of Light, at the Hague. LA'MELESS. a. (from lame,) 1. The state 
Afterwards they travelled to Pans, where of a cripple; loss or inability of limbs 
Lambert was introduced to Dalembert. In (Drjfden), 2 . Impeifil^dioa.; weakness (/>ry.) 
1759, he published his Perspective at Zu- LA MENB88, m or ofher quadru- 

rich. From 1751 to 1760, he had several peds, any disease m Uie limbs by Which a 
pieces publisbed in the Acta Helvct'ca. In free progression is impeded. ' 

1759, his Photometry was printed at Augs- The steps of a horse in a sound atate«** 
burg. In 1700, he collected the dilFerent observes Mr. Clark, are equal and uniform ; 
pieces, still in a fugitive state, of his No- n certain harmony subsisting in the motkm 
Tum Organum; but which was not pub- of the whole body and limbs, any deviation 
lished tin 1764. In 1761, his Treatise on from this harmony, or defect in moving the 
the Properties of the Orbits of Comets was legs, constitutes lameness, 
printed at Augsburg. He was admitted a Various are the causes w'hich may occa- 
peasioner of the Berlin Academy in 1765, sion this, and irenuentiy a combination of 
from which time, to his death, in September causes may take place at and the same 
1777, be furnished many memoirs for the time in dinerent parts of the same limb; for 
several volumes of that academy, instance, a prick with a nail in the foot, and 

The scientific knowledge of Lambert was a strain in the tendons of the legs, the liga- 
very considerable: and he had great inde- meats of the JoiaU, or in the shoulders, 
pendence of mind, and a very warm and happen frequently together ; for, as the pain 
vivid imagination. It may be added, to his arising from the nail in the quick causes 
honour, that he waa not only religious, but the horse to trip and stumble lu riding, an 
highly devotional; and that he was as much exertion to save tlie pained foot may, and 
celebrated as a Christian as a philosopher* indeed frequently does, occasion the strain- 
LAMHERTIA. In botany, a genus of ing of the ligaments of the joints qr the Wn- 
the class tetrandria; order mpnogynia. dons, 8cc, of the legs; and thus a compUca^ 
Calyx common, many leaved, imbricate, lion of the causes of lameness is produced, 
seven-flowered; petals four, bearing the The aamc cfifects are likewise produced from 
itaroers; stigma tabulate, groovedi cap- bony excrescences on the legs, which of ca- 
tule one-cetled, two-seeded I ledlh margined, sion pain; or even an exertion of the horse 
One species; a branchy shrub of New HoU to save the pained limb, in such case, may 
land, occasion bis straining some of the muscles 

LA'MBKIN* s. (from /eiii5.) A little in the shoulders, dec, s / 
lamb Openaer), Here Mr* Clark remarks, very properly, 

LA'MB'SWOOL. s. ((tmb wed wool.) Ale on the vorv erroneous notions ontertuined of 
mixed with the pulp of roasted apples. what is called a shpulder-slip, Thif phrase 
LAMDOFUAL SemaE. In anatomy (5h- is supposed to imply o separation of the 
tura Lambd&idaUe^ from a, and iiltf, resem«* sboutdea^Wade from toe ribs, a circumstance 
blauce, because it is shaped like letter whtdi never can happen to dhis bone, from 
A). Orcipitil suture, the suture that the nature of its Junaion with the ribs; for 
unites the occipital bone to tbe two parietal the scapula is not fiaoed to^tbe body.hy any 
bones, joint, but by apposition,;^at is, IsM along 

LAME. a. (laam, lama, Saxon.) i. Crip- the outside of die. rihs^vand tbore^laite^ 

g eds disabled in tbe limbs (Oentsl)* die muscles, 4BC»whtdb Ue bo^ Ua l^e 

obblingi notsmooth; aliudiiigtotliaflbet imide and outnde.ofHIhe •houldei^^ 
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thougb tk« muiclea tod tendons of 
the shoulder may be overstietcbod or 
■trained, the bone nOTcr can slip’out' of its 
place without a force sufficient to destroy 
the texture of the parts which connect the 
latter with the ribs. It is tniej" that the liga^ 
ment which sui rounds the articulation is here 
the humerus joins with the scapula, at the 

S oiat of the shoulder, is exposed to 4 :onst* 
erable injui y from strains, &c. as is the case 
with other Joints; but Mr. Clark asserts 
(what will be easily credited by every scien* 
tific Tcterinariau), that he never knew nor 
heard of a single instance of its being dislo* 
cated in a horse, although it must be allowed 
that the thing is possible. Hence, there- 
fore, he thinks the term shoulder slip** 
improper, only tending to mislead young and 
inexperienced men, and that it should be 
expunged from velcrinaTy language. 

Lameness,’* continues the same writer, 
** frequently proceeds from tumours growing 
upon the bones of the legs, or on those im- 
mediate! v connected with them: these are 
commonly termed, in horses, splints, spa- 
xms, osslcts, ringbones, &c. (see the plates), 
and are dtstinguished or named from the 
particular part on which they grow. But, 
as these bony excrescences (or exostoses, as 
they are called in the human body) are not 
limited to particular pails of the legs, but 
are hbale to grow on every other bone, 
they sometimes are concealed in such situa- 
tions that it is impossible they can he disco- 
vered, although their effects in causing 
lameness, when connected with the parts 
that arc conducive to motion, are very ap- 
parent; instances of which might be met 
with almost every day, if horses were more 
frequently dissected.’* A hor8e*s shoulder- 
bone, which Mr. Clark preserved, evinces 
this fact; since it has an exostosis, about the 
size of a large nut, on the thinnest and most 
transparent part of the scapula on its inside. 
This having Jain next to the ribs, the horse 
was, of course lame for several years, though 
the cause could not be discovered till after 
dissection ; when it appeared, that this bony 
oxcrcsccnce was so situated as to press upon 
the middle of the sub-scapulary muscle. 

Something of the same nature as the^e 
exostoses,’* says Mr. Clark, ** likewise lakes 
plate on the •mall bones of the joints, espe- 
cially in those of the hind-l^s; the osseous 
matter fonOiug a number of small tumours 
between the joints, and cementing two or 
more of these bones tOgi^er, which impedes 
the action of the Joint, and consequently oc- 
casions lameness. 

Many persons Batter themselves that 
they can cure these bony excrescences by 
blisteringf &c. even after they have acquired 
their utmost solidity ; but those who are ac- 
quainted with the anatomical structure of 
m parts, the solidity and broad basis of 
llmie bony tumours, together with the firm 
eonueetiott they have wtlh the bone on which 
lliey grow, wiU at oiice see the insufficiency 


NESS. 

of this methedii Uli true, in 
where these tumours have a narrow ! 
they may beti^ii off with a ehtisett^ but 
this operation most, tu many^eases^ be a^ 
tended with consequences much more detri- 
mental to the horse than the Oifeerescence 
would be ill its fullest growth & indeed, a 
caries in the leg-bone may follow, and the 
cicatrix that remains u ill disfigure the horse 
more than the excrescence would have done 
in its full extent. FpltnU of au uncommon 
sire vie daily sec on horses le^'s, that yet do 
not go lame in the Ica&l. Hence, iltetefore, 
it is obvious, that it is not the site of a 
splint that causes lamencsss, after it has 
grown to its full extent, but rather its inter- 
ference with some of the soft parts that are 
subservient to the motion of inc legs. 

It likewise frequently happens, that 
these excrescences grow up between the two 
small bones on the back-part of the foie- 
Icgs, and immediately under the tendons; 
the grooves or hollows that are there formed 
on the surface of the excrescence, whilst it 
is in its soft stale, by the friction of the 
tendons, evidently show that they have been 
impeded in their motion. In thiS situation 
it becomes impossible to remove the excre- 
scence, especially as it frequently happens 
that the leg-bone, in such cases, is consi- 
derably enlai ged, a case for which there is 
no cure, as will be evident on inspecting the 
bare leg-bones that may be found almost in 
every field in which there are any dead 
horses.” 

Mr. Clark here adduces the authorities of 
Van Swicten and M. Tetit, to shew the offects 
which bony excrescences produce on the 
human body on their first appearance; but 
these, though not inapplicable to the purpose 
of iilustraiioii, need not be produced in this 
place. 

** That the same effect,*’ he observes, ** is 
produced by these excrescences growing on 
the leg-boiics of horses, called splints, is 
very evident from their first beginning to 
rise on the outside of the bone: they distend 
or overstretch the periosteum which covers 
the bone I this creates pain, which is fol- 
lowed with lameness in iiorses : but, when 
this membrane is either divided, ruptured, 
or becomes benumbed by the distention it 
has underg^Ale, the pain arising from it 
ceases, anu unless the excrescence commu- 
nicates with some other bone, or presses on 
some of the parts that are conducive to mo- 
tion, as the tendons, dtc. the lanicue«s goes 
off, although the tumour on the bone re- 
mains in its full extent 

** Lameness likewiie^procccds from rheu- 
matic pains in different par’s of the body, 
which firequeatly change from one place to 
another, and fbom cramps, spasms, sciatica, 
&c. all of whieh produce lameness; the true 
seat of which, in some cases, cannot be as- 
certained with any degree of certaintjf. 
Other causes of lameness are more easily dti* 
covered front their external appearance, 
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wtiicii iitt^od theitf, dut a n^elU 
ortbe ttUtti affected, diHsendira ^ith pain 
to ttie tiMpnld iipdii lliem : of this 

Itittd ai^ either of theliaatnents of 

the ioihtii' dt oftlie mu»cleii And tendons of 
the legs vM ihouldeirs, 

** Lameness Hhei^tse proceeds from blows, 
as these occasion contusions or from wounds 
and punctures, from watery sores about the 
hpi or heels, under every denomination 
whatever) as, in these cases, the parts arc 
more or less swelled and inflamed, and, of 
course, unflt for action. 

“ Lameness likewise proceeds from violent 
und long continued exercise, v^hich occa- 
isions too great a waste of ibe synovia of the 
joints ; hence they become stift, and, on the 
horse's moving, make a crackling noise. 
The same effect is likewise producea from a 
variety of other causes which are confined 
to the feet, as pricks from nails m shoeing, 
wounds in the hoofs from nails picked up in 
the streets, glass, sharp-pointed boac<, &c. 
which penetrate into the quick, from inju- 
dicious shoeing (sec Siiofirvo), and paring 
the hoofs to excess, or suffering them io 
grow too large or long at thetoc'*, hy w'hicli 
the feet are benumbed, a partial conti action 
taking place at the coronet and heels, or a 
Contraction of the whole hoof, which is 
conimmonly known by the name of hoof- 
boiind. This last disease is a consequence 
of keeping the legs and hoofs too l<« t and 
too dry, by a gieal quantity of litter and 
perhaps hot dung at all times under them. 
The practice of the Arabians ought, in this 
respect, to be adopted, which is, washing 
the legs of theii horses frequently through 
the day willi ctikl water. Whilst this is na- 
tural to horses’ hoofs, it at the same time 
not only keeps the legs cool, but contributes 
to brate and strengthen the muscular fibres, 
and to prevent swellings, &c, in them, flow 
ditfcrentiy treated arc our horscS in this re- 
spect’ bio such precautions are ever inteu- 
lionally adopU^d, but directly the contrary ; 
for if may liloinlly be said, that they are 
compelled at all times (When in the stable) 
to stand on a hol-heii, whilst, at the same 
time, thrir hoofs arc hasted with oil, or 
other things, perfectly of an opposite qualhy 
to the intent ion Witinvhicli tl^ are applied. 
II is by this ineiiiis that the gOTorality of fine 
horses that are much kept in Stables, sooner 
or later, become tame. 

“ Lameucbs likewise proceeds from corns, 
running tbrnshe% from gravel insinuating 
itself between the shoe and the sole of fhe 
foot, especially in Weak hoofs, or, by form- 
ing a Jodgixrent there, it at lakt penetrates 
into the quick, which is railed graveling. 

There is likewise another luud of lame- 
ness pectilmr to the hind-quarters, and whidi 
occasiuns a sudden jerking of thelegs up- 
wards an moving j by some ii. is called stritig- 
lialt, and by oUiers eiick-spavin. This aonr- 
"plaint seems to be a particular affbetiOh of 
the nerves of the leg, which causes this kidd 
of involuntary motioaj^ for which ilo ape 
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has yet proposed any eertain method of , 
cure. 

Froni all these, and a variety of other 
cauies, lameness is proiluced, the true seal 
of which, in many cases, cannot be disco- 
vered by any external appearances;” hence, 

Mr. ( lark says, “ practitioners ought 1o be 
very cautious in speaking of the causes of 
lameness, before they positively have dis- 
covered llic particular seat of the disease, 
or the circumstance which produces it. 
From a want of this precaution, together 
with n loos.ipcr/iciahiispoclionof ibe parts, 
and too hasty a dciermiuatton as to the seat 
or caii^e of lameness, applications have been 
in.de lo the sound paits, whilst the real 
cause ha.s soon afterwards shewn ilself to be 
elsewhere, pci haps in the hoof, to the shame 
and confusion of the pi actioiir r. Therefore, 
unless the eause of a horde’s lameness is pci- 
ferlty evident, it will be prudent to exaiiunc, 
at all times, the foot of the hime limb 
with care and ad^imlibni and, if it should 
still appear doublltil, io inspect it on tlie 
next day, and c velin tkird time, rather than 
give too hasty a dcIjiifntbMition with respect 
to the seal of a bdiics laraenessl indeed, 
the toot IS always to be suspected; 
daily after a horse has been newiy ihod, or 
had his shoes fasteneil, or when tho'shoe lies 
too flat, so as to press upon the Kole, or 
when the shoe is made too narrow forHhc 
hoof, or if there be a corn in the foot. A 
horse may be lame from a nail, although 
it be not driven immcdiaicly into the qui^, 
by its thickness pressing on the soft parts, or 
from its being bfcttt inw ards upon the qnrek ; 
or, when driven loo near, it Will raise a 
small portion of the hoof, its own breadth, 
and force it upon the qintk ; and this last is 
the reason why huises lemain a longer lime 
laire after such acnilents, than wJicn a nail 
has been driven immediately iiilo the quick. 

A vromid by a nail in the fleshy part of the 
fool, if discovered s<l^on and properly treated, 
suiipu rales, and soon heals up; hut a thin 
splinter, when raised fiom the hoof by a 
nail, and forced on the quick, has mote 
lasting eflccts, and the horse will be longer 
lame.” 

From what has been said, Mr. Clark in- 
^sists, that no certhln rules can be laid ^Wii ^ 
foi di.Hcov.Cjiii!g the trim scat of lanieAess in 
a horse frOm the motion of al- 

tiiough much has been pFCtendcd cm the 
subject. “ Foif” says He, when any of 
the parts which are necessary to the motion 
of the biMly are injured, the adjacent parts 
will be affected more or le.sSi and thus, Iry a 
kind of sympathy," tlid wht^ limb will be 
affbctqdi thus, a prick ttith :t nail in the 
foot will Caii^e whole 

teg ; tbh ilhootihg^im, hi these cases, fttay 
aftbcHhe mosdds of ihiahotltiers!; aoks to 
ohitruet thete 

uni shew and 

neis in moving fbrwalA or sidewise, thdt Will 
he Very apt to uiudead ihe unwary, and 
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make them condude that the cause of lame- 
ness is centered entirely in the* sho older, 
when, in fact, these are only sydjptoins 
which proceed from the shooting pains oc- 
casioned by the nail in the foot. 

“ The caution above mentioned will ap- 
pear still more necessary, when it is consi- 
dered, that bony excrescences excite the 
niost acute pains whilst they arc growing, 
by their effect in extending the membrane 
which covers the bone, and which is always 
attended, more or less, with some degi^ee of 
inflammation on the part, although, in some 
cases, the situation of these tumours cannot 
be perceived. Whilst growing, they may 
bo compared to the pain of (cething in chil- 
dren, which continues till the periosteum 
which covers the jaw-bone is |ienetrated by 
the new tooth.” 

Ill investigating other'*i>bs8ible causes of 
lameness in the horse, the same judicious 
wiTter alludes to what he formerly hinted 
on the subject of spasms in the inuitcles, 
cramps, die. the real seat of which, he says, 
cannot easily be ascertained in horses from 
any external appearances that present them- 
selves. Yet the experteucc of such com- 
plaints in our own persons, he thinks, suffi- 
cient to make us sensible bow painful they 
may likewise be supposed to horses, and how 
likely to occasion Jamcncss. 

Another cause of lameness, which Mr, 
Clark notices in conclusion, is the injury 
done to the backs of horses by ill-made 
saddles, or those that are not properly fitted. 
“ This,” says he, is a ccmsideratioii of im- 
portance both to the ease of the horse and 
to the rider's safety. It frequently happens, 
however, that both suffer from mattention 
to this 1 for, if the saddle-tree be too wide, 
and iJie saddle without a crupper, it moves 
too far forward upon the shoulder-blades, 
by which means the weight of the rider, to- 
gether with the points of the saddle-tree, 
confining the motion of the shoulder-bones, 
impedes their action, which causes the horse 
to stumble, and frequently to come down, 
whilst, at the same time, the cartilaginous 
ends of the shoulder-bones, muscles, 6lc. are 
bruised. Hence large swellings are produced 
on the shoulders or withers, which terminate 
in fistulus ulcers, and which, from the situa- 
tion o^ the parts, are very difficult to cure. 
On tile other ba^, too tiaVrow saddle-trees 
bruise the likin, and occasion those hard 
Ittiims called sitfasts or warbles, and render 
the horse's back tended for a long time."--* 
A saddle that U well fitted should press 
equaUy on every part of the back, Ibe Huddle 
or rid^ of ihe spine excepted, without 
touching, pressing! or ^ven ooming near 
the shoulder4ilades, wbiOh ought by no 
means to be iaterruj^ed in their motion; the 
eaddle pannel, apposite to the hollows that 
fiu on each sidejof Ihe s^iae» should Im 
bol^fod and weft fitted up on each sidie» 
which will prevent it from moving too far 
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forward htt fit# Aoulder-Mados, 

though bo erttiphf jfuwd." ^ ^ 

As the best jgdixefal meane & 
lameness in feet, may 
the use of Mr. Colernim'BsrtUfeMfeog (see 
Fro&). This, together with mm propetly 
adapted to the state of feh hh^T, and an at- 
tention to Mr. Clark's injiiiictions to keep 
the feet cool, and in that state of Uroisturo 
which is almost natural, may ondoubiedly 
prevent many troublesome diseases, thO 
horse will be fine and clean limbed, and free 
from any disposition to grease or swelling of 
the heels. 

The specific diseases which occasion lame- 
ness !n horses are treated of under their sc^ 
vcral beads* Sec Blood-spavin ; Bon£- 
SPAVJlfS SPilNTSS WiMO-OALLS: WsliBi 
QvittsrS: False-qvarters. 

2b LAME'NT. e. n. {lamcnlor^ Latin.) To 
mourn; to Wail; to grieve; to express sor- 
row iprifdcn), 

to Lame'nt, e. sr. To bewail; to mourn; 
to bemoan; to sorrow for {Dryden)^ 

LAMB'N T. s. {Jaf/ientum^ Latin.) 1 . Sorf ow 
audibly expressed; lamentation; grief ut- 
tered in complaints or cries {Dryden). 2. Jfix- 
pressioii of soirow (Shaktpeare)* 

LA'M£NTABL£. a. (IdmeniabUis^ Latin.) 

1. To be lamented; causing sorrow {SkdkB,) 

2. Mournful; sorrowful; expressing sorrow 
(Sidney), 3. Miserable, in a ludicrous or 
low sense; pitiful; despicable 

LA'MENTABLY. ad. tfrom lamentable.) 
1. With expressions or tokens of sorrow; 
niorufully [Sidney). 2. So as to cause sor- 
row (Skakspeare). 3. Pitifully ; despi- 
cably. 

LAMEXTA'TION. s. (JamentatU^ LaUd.) 
Expression of sorrow; audible grief (Skaks,) 

LAMENTA'TIONS, a canonical book of 
the Old Testament, wi itten by the prophet 
Jeremiah, according to archbishop Lshcr 
and some other learned men, who follow the 
opinion of Josephus and Si. Jerodi, on occa- 
sion of Jutiah's death. But this opinion 
does not seem to agree with the subject of 
the book, the Lamentation composed by Je- 
remiah on that occasion being probably lost. 
The fifty-second chapter ot the book of 
Jeremiah was probably add>d by Ezra, as a 
preface or n^'uduction to the Lamentations: 
the two first chapters are employed in do^- 
cribing the calainities of the siege of Jci ii- 
salem: m ihe third the author drpime^ the 
persecutions he himself had siidt cd: the 
fourtli treate of Ihe desolation ot the city 
and temple, and the misfortune of Zedokiah : 
tiie fifth chapter is a prayer fm the Jev^s in 
their dispefTston and ciiptivit)* and at the 
close of all he bpeaks of the cruelty of the 
Edomites, who had insnlicd Jciusuicm in 
her misery. M the chapters of this booL 
except the last, arc in uunie, and digeslod 
in the order of the clphuix't; with this dif- 
ference, that in the first, bccond, and four& 
chapters, the first letler of every verse fot 
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lowtihe.ordcclliy^ but in tho 

third, jemr i< continued for 

ihr^e vitfwMiiPKer. TbU order ww pro- 
bably a<lfep)^* that die booTt mkbt be more 
eaaily leariM' and retained. The aubjeci of 
this book If of the moat moving kind ; jand 
the style Ibrouabout Uvciy, pathetic, and 
■ffeeting. In this kind Of writing the prophet 
Jeremiah was a griat master, conformably 
to the character which Grotiui gives of him : 
iitruM in e^ffeclibun concUaniisn 
Lambnta'tions. The funeral music of 
the aucient Jews was called by this name. 
At the death of any one it was not only usual 
to employ tibicines, or flute-players, to 
perform over the body of the deceased, but 
to hire at least one vocal female mourner, 
or lameutatrix. From the rabbin Maimonides 
we learn, that the husband was obliged to 
provide mourners to weep over the corpse 
of his deceased wife, and at her fiineral ; or 
at least that this was the established custom 
of the country. The poorest persons among 
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permia. Calyx five-toothed, the teeth seta* 
ceous, and spreading ; upper lip of the cbrol 
vaulted, lower two-lobed; the throat in- 
flated and toothed on each side at the margin. 
Thirteen spccies-^mostly indigenous to the 
south of Europe— three common to our 
own fields and water. These three arc as 
follow. 

] . L. Album.White archangel, with cordate, 
pointed, serrate, nctioled leaves ; twenty- 
flowered whorls, formerly celebrated as an 
astringent, but long disused and forgotten. 

L. Purpureinn. Red archangel; with 
Icavei^ cordate, obtuse, equally and obtusely 
toothed, and pctioled; the young leaves 
boiled and eaten like spinach. 

S, h, Ainplcxicanle. Floral leaves sessile, 
clasping the stem, obtuse. 

To LAMM. V, a. To beat soundly with a 
cudgel. 

LAMMAS-day, the first of August; so 
called, as some will have it, because lambs 
then grow out of jielison, as being too big. 


the Israelites, he tells us, engaged two flu^et ,j6thflrs ^rive it flrdm % Saxon word, signify- 


and one female mourner ; and if the husband 
were rich, the expence and pomp of the 
ceremony were pro|>ortioned to his wealth 
and dignity. 

LAMENTATlllCES. The name given by 
the ancient Hebrews to certain female vocal 
performers who were hired to chant over 
the dead, and to sing dirges at funerals; on 
which occasions they were accompanied with 
flutes. See Lamentations. 

LA'MKNTS. The name given by the 
Scotch to some of their old serious and me- 
lancholy airs; as Earl Douglas’s L^men/, 
Sir Norman Mac Leod*s Lament^ St. Kilda 
GirPs Lmnentj &c. 

LAME'NTFiR. s. (from /umeol.) He who 
mourns or laments (Speelator), 

LA'MIA. In entomology, a Fabriclan-tribe 
of the coleopterous genut Cerambyx, which 
see. 

LAMl/B, a sort of demons who had their 
existence ill the imaginations of the heathens, 
and were supposed to devour children. Their 
form was human, resembling beautiful wo* 
men. Horace makes mention of them in hit 


^ leaf-mass,*^ because on that day our 
forefathers made an offering of bread made 
with new wheat. On this day the tenants 
who formerly held lands of the cathedral 
church in York, were bound by their tenure 
to bring a lamb alive into the church at higli- 
mass. 

LAMP, a vessel containing oil, with a 
lighted wick. Lamps were iti general use 
among the Jews, Greeks, and Romans. 
The candlestick with seven branches, placed 
in t)ie sanctuary by Mpses, and those which 
Solomou afterwards prepared fur the temple, 
were crystal lamps nlled with ^i), and fixed 
upon the branches. The lamps or candle- 
sticks made use of by the Jews in their own 
houses, were generally put into a very high 
stand on the ground. The lamps supposed 
to he used by the foolish virgins, &c. 
in the Gospel, were of a different kind.— 
According to critics and antiquaries, they 
were a sort of torches, made of iron or 
potter’s earth, wrapped about with old linen, 
and moistened from time to time with oil. 
Matth. XXV. llH. The lamps of Gideon’s 


Art of Poetry. The namc> according to , foldiers were of the same kind. The use of 


some, is dr rived from lanio ** to tear;*’ or, 
accoi^ing to others, is a corruption of a 
Hebrew word signifying to devour. They 
are also called Larvw or Lemures. 

LA'MJNA. In botany the border. Corollc 
polypelalc pars superior patula. The upper, 
broad or spreading part of the petal, in a 
polyptalous corol. Called Umbui, in a mo- 
aopetaioui corol. 

LVuina. s. (Latin.) Thin plate i o|te 
coat laid over another {Skutp), 

LA'MINATSD. a. (from iamhin,} l>lated: 
used of such bpdios whose contextutediseC^ 
vers such a dis^tion as that of plati^ ly ii^ 
over one another (Shaip). 

LATfllUH. Archangel, in botany a gsmits 
of the clats didynamin, order gymi^ 


wax was not unknown to the Rofn^^ but 
they generally burnt lamps; hence the pyo* 
verb Tempu$ et oleum perdidi^ ** I'* have fost 
my labour.” Lamps Were sometimes burnt 
in honour of the dead, both by Greeks mdi 
Romans. . 

Dr. flt. Clair, in the Philol. Trans. No. 1^5, 
gives the description of an Improvement on 
the co^on latep. , Be proposel that it 
^nlit be made two or ^tee inches debp, 
irm a pipe comine from the bomm iimost 
as highTii the to^f the lit it be 

fiBetf to Vifli ttSt if ihi^ Oorer 

.. V ^ ^ bottcmi, that 
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muBt be odajited, a co^er hating as 
‘ many holes aa there arc to be vicks. Wbeulne 
TCBBcni filled and the wicks lighted » if water 
falls in by drops at the jype, it will always 
keep the oil at I ho same height or very near 
it; the weight of the water being to that of 
the oil as 20 to 19, which in two or three 
inches makes no great difference. If the 
water runs faster than the oil wastes, it wtU 
only run over at the top of the pipe, and 
what does not run over will come under the 
oil, and keep it at the same height. 

Lamps, i*crpetual» The testimonies of 
Winy, M. Austin, and otheis, have led many 
to belies c that the ancients had the invention 
of perpetual lamps ; and some moderns have 
attempted to find out the seeVet, but hitherto 
ill \ain. Indeed it seems no easy maltei to 
find out either a perpetual wick or a perpe- 
j.uaJ oil. The curious*1Vtay read Dr. Plot’s 
conjectures on the subject in the Phil. 
Trans. No. 166; or in LowUiorp’s abridge 
ment, \ol. iii. p. 636. But few, we believe, 
will give themselves the trouble of searching 
for the secret, when they consider that tfie 
credulity of Pliny and of St. Austin were 
such, that their testimony does not seem a 
sufficient iiiduamient to ns to believe that a 
lamp was ever formed to burin ,.1500 
years; much less is it credible that the an- 
cients had the secret of making one burn for 
ever. 

Lamp, Jr^andTs. This is a very ingenious 
contrivance, and the gre^lc^t iniproveineut 
in lamps that has yet been made. It is the 
invention of a citizen of Geneva; and the 
principle on which the superiority of the 
lamp depends U the admission of a larger 
quantity of air to Uie flame than can be done 
in the common w'ay. This is accomplished 
by making Ihc wick of a circular form, bv 
which means a current of air rushes through 
the cylindei on which it is placed with great 
force; and, along with that which has access 
to the oulside, excites the flame to such a 
degree, that the smoke iscutirely consumed. 
Thus both the light and beat are prodigiously 
increased, at tnc same time that there is 
very considerable saving in the expense of 
oil, the combustion being exceedingly aug- 
ipcnicd by the quantity of air admiUed to 
tiie flamei and that what in common lamps 
18 dissipate in smoke is here converted into 
a briiliant flame. This lamp .is now \ety 
much in use; and is applied not only to the 
ordinary nurposes of 'illuniinatiou, but also 
to that ora lamp fumaeafor chemical opera- 
tions, to ivhich it , 4 # fotudll to eit<teed every 
other contrivance yet invited. U eenshds 
of tvro paitsi, yiz, b far them 

and tliefcmpitAfif; The resprtoir }§ wsua% 
in Ibe forth ora rile,. ihejahip pro^ 
eeqfTmg; front lid^. . TOh latter coniisto 
of an upright moUiljd one in« 

iValp^r tule, abw 

and heariy of an ei^uat lengfhf ^ 
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the bottom^ opotow 
lube, aboui half antoeh which 

is soldered to the botto«l^3m 
is perforated throughout# sCp to admit a 
curientof air to pass.lbrdUgh it# ana the 
oil is couUiucd in Ihejiiicc betwixt the tube 
and that which surrounds it. A particular 
kind of cotton cloth is used for the wick, 
the longitudinal threads of which are much 
tliickei than the otheis, and which nearly 
fills tlie space into which the oil flows; ami 
the uiechMiism of Uie lamp U such, that tho 
wick may be raised or depressed at pleasure. 
When the lamp is lighted, the ilamc is in tho 
forin of n hollow cylinder; and by reason of 
the 4rong influx of air through the heated 
metafile tube becomes extremely hi ight, the 
sihoke D0iiig entirely consumed for the rea- 
sons already mentioned. The heat and light 
are still farther increased, by putting over 
the whole a glass cylinder, nearly of the size 
of the exterior tube. By diminishing tho 
central aperture the heat and light are pro* 
portioiiably diminished, and the lamp begins 
to smoke The access of air both to the ex- 
ternal and internal surfaces of the flame is 
iudeed so very necessary, that a sensible 
difference is perceived when the hand U held 
even at the distance of an inch below Iho 
lower aperture of the cylinder; and there is 
also a certain length of wick at which tho 
cftecl of the lamp is strongest. If the w ick 
be very short, the flame, though while and 
brilliant, emits adisagicealdc and pale kind 
of light; am! if it be very long, the upiHsr 
part becomes bi own, and smoke is emitted. 

We shall now give from Gregory’s Cyclo- 
pedia, an improvciuciit of this uiveutiou. 
^ee Fi.ate 93. 

The upper compartment of the plate re- 
presents an improved coiislrucliou of Ar- 
gand's lairip. A, fig. 1. is the reservoir for 
the oil, which unscrews at B; in order to 
fill it the oil is poured m at a hole a, fig. 4, 
iu the lowqr end of the reservoir, which is 
coveredr buniing, by 

a sliding Collar, 5, drawn up by a handle, </, 
which comes through a hole hi the screw, e, 
by which the reservoir is screwed m the short 
tube, E, fig. I : there being no vent-holes in 
the upper part of the reservoir. A, to admit 
the air as the oil runs out,' a bubble of air 
must enter the hole, e, 4, to supply the 
place of every drop of oil that comes out, 
when the rcsci voir, A, is screwed to the tube, 
E; the collar, 5, being down, the oil runs 
out (the air being admitted fiom without 
through a small hole,/), till E is filled above 
the level of thahoto, u, which prevents more 
air gpUing toi if remains in this state litl by 
the burntog of the lamp the oil is drawn 
down beneath ttre hole, i/. when it is filled 
again as before; by this means the lamp la 
gfwayt well iupplicd, but never overstock^ 
From the bottom of the tube. E, 
'fig. 1, the oil is convcycOy a pipe, D, to 
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Ak B, D, E, Jf. T, will be alwa>»at libcrtvio 
deicend ; hence, though the whole t9^h%e 
be rolled iilong the p^rouiid, or menred id Ddj 
manuoi, the flamem ili alwa;fs be uppermost, 
and the oil cannot spill. It lain thia manner 
mariners hang the compass at sea; and thus 
should all the moon-lanterns be made, that 
are carried before coaches, chaises, and the 
like. 

It is found that k lamp will burn without 
consuming any considerable portion of its 
wick, as Tong as it is amplv supplied with 
oil : hence it Dccomcii desirable that it should 
be level with the surface of the reservoir; 
and this may be effected sufficient!) well by 
placing the wick at the edge of a very largtj 
vessel, or at the end of a lube projecting 
from such a vessel, or from a vessel closed 
above, and opening only by an orifice below', 
which lets in the air as the oil escapes 
iiic fi^ruuvr, auu vtixvm »» m« tbrouffh it. But all these methods have their 
place lakes aga'mst a small bead, fig* > ;atl6ii£uit mconveniences. Mr. Keif s lapnp 
fixed wiiliiiiMde tlie cylinder, FF, so as to eonlaitts D* divided: iMttity, one part of which 
prevent its turning, when HH is turned bjjr is filled with oil, and the other with a sac- 
its rim, II. By the above arrangement it is chafine or saline fiu'id ef gteater density, so 
evident, that when the cylinder, IIH, fig. 5, that when the oil cofitaiiiew ht the upper part 
is turned round, h is prevented from turning, of the tube is eachknabw^ its plate is partly 
the sides of the groove, /*, will act as an in- supplied by ^ fresh portson, which is forced 
dined plane against the stub, and raise the up in consei|Ueni!e of>t lhe descent^ 
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tfawkmp, the constitution of which is best 
explained in fig. 9 ; £F is the external tube 
of brass, which is supplied with oil by the 
pipe D; in the centre of this another tube, 
Gir, Is soldci^, which is open at both ends: 
between these tubes is a cylinder of iKghtty 
wove cotton, called the wick; this is 
fastened to a small c) Ilkder of brass, hh (shew n 
separately in fig. 3), which can be moved 
do^^n and up as the wick bums* The wick 
is lowered or raiMcd by turning round the 
cylinder, HH (shewn separately in fig. 5), 
by means of its nm, 11, fastened to the cy- 
linder, HH, by three small rods, tV; the 
cylinder, JIH, fig. 5, has a spiral groove, M, 
cut obliquely round it: the cylinder, hh^ figs. 
2 and 3, which goeswilhin the cylinder, HH, 
has a small stub, /, projecting from it, which 
works into the groove, A/r, fig. 5 ; the leaf, 
is long enough to project a smaU distance 
through the groove, kk, and when in its 


cylinder h down or up, and the cotton wick, 
gg, with it. The run, 11, figs. 1, 2, and 6, 
has au oriianicutcd border, L, round it, which 
serves to secuie the glass chimney, e, from 
being ovcithrowii. Tojpievcut the cylinder, 

HH, from being lilted out by accidlmi, it 
has a rim, o, fig.^. 2 and 5, at the Ir »cr end, 
cut tliiougli in one place to allow it to pass 

down by the bead,?/; when it is bclovr the 

end of the bead it cannot be raised, unless counterpoise must be a little higher than the 
the notch iii the rim, a, corresponds with the line which biti^cU it; and its specific gravity 
bead. When the wick, fip. 1 and 5, is must be ^ottt tjire^fourths as great as that 
lighted, it rarefies the air in the glass chiin- of ibe and in this manner it may be 

nc‘y, 0, and causes a draught through the mad^^ tu liaise the surface of the heavier 
tube GG, to supply the inside of the wickj^* in proportion as a greater quantity 

and also under the edge of the glass ehinmo^^’ of 4t escapes, to supply the place of the oil; 
to suunlv the outside i as the wick' buiifis and to keep it always at a sufficient height 

fkfiovo the surface which separates it front 


denser fiuid in a much larger vessel. Still, 
however, the surface must be lowered hy 
degrees: but, by condtining the iuveutiou 
with Hooke’s ccmicylindriral counter- 
poise, a little niodified, the height of Uiis 
iluid may be so regulated, that the surface 
of the oil may remain almost invariable, 
until the leservoir is quite exhausted. For 
this purpose the centre of gravity of the 


to supply the outside; as the wkk' hufhs 
down it can be raised from time to time hV 


cu,lar description oi this ingenious con- 
trivance, IS given in vol. 1. of Hr. T* youngs 
Philosophy, and illustrated ^with a dffir* 
gram. ' ’ 

The saving of oU which arises from 
ing use of an Argaod’s Jatbl»*r abowe de- 
scribed, instead ofi a 


turning the nm, 1, as bpfore descrihedy The the oil, so that the wick ina"y be amply and 
tujie, is always nearly full <rfeil,hwpght almost uniformly supplied. mere parli-' 

by 'the pipe, D. When it is required to put — *-- ^ fu:- 

in a new wick, I lie glass chliupey 0, Is Imed 
off; the tube A/:, is .vcrewod up to tte lop; 
by tunimg the rlin, II, the' tube fig. 3, iathcil 
taken out^ tbf old wick pulled ufiV a new 
one is put rdpiul the suiall part, m, of the 
1 11 be, winch is then put in again, and screwed 
do<in to tlie proper depth for Ughtingthe production of 
wick. 

Lamp, RotUng. A machine AB,Jpl.fi3 
6, V lUi two moveable circles Dfi, FG, withU 

it; whose common centie of moifofi hod — 

gt vs*y IS at K. wlmre their axes offfihtion |taae% HSjf'oortailMmali 
cr another. If the lamp KCS, tnadi| niei;^;jhki 

prt y y and moveable about itsaxis fil, ' Jthtk 

ai.; V i ost* centre of jgi^vity^is at C;, be fitted 
w 1 -. 1 , fhc .ui.ci d'reie, tfie common centhe^ 
of rjivity ^ac whole machine will IFall .ti«r 
* h L ; !u;d by ro^teon of the piYC% 
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lamp and a common wax candle; and the 
general result of them is, that a common 
* Argand’slaiiip, burning with its usual bright- 
ness, gives about as much K]ght as nine good 
wax candies; but the sizes and quabtics of 
candles arc so various, and the lighi pro- 
duced by the same caudle so fluctuating, 
that it is very difficult to ascertain, with any 
kind of precision, what a cpininon wax can- 
dle is, or how iiuich light it ought to give. 
He once found that his Aigaiurs lamp, when 
it was burning with its greatest hiiiliaiicy, 
gave twelve times as much light as a good 
wax candle three-fourths of an inch in dia- 
meter, but never more. 

From the results of all the count’s experi- 
ments, it appears that the relative expense 
of the undeniieniioiied inflammable sub- 
stances, in the production of light, is as 
follows : 

Equal Parts 
in Weight 

Bees’ wax. A good Wwfe candle, ^ 
kept well siiiiffed,ai]d 
birrnmg wira a clear, 
bright flame . - 100 

Tallow, A good talloweandle, 

# kept welt inuffidd, and 

‘ ” btttning with a bright 

' flame 4 - . • - lOt 

* The tame can- 
dle, burning rery d im . 
for want or saumog - 
Olive oil. Burnt in an Argand’t 

lamp - - ^110 

The same burnt in a 
common lamp, with 
a clear, bright flame, 
without smoke • 180 

Rape oil. Burnt iu the sauae 

manner - - - ^ 18 b 

Linseed oil. Likewise burnt in the , 
tame manner - - 180 

With the foregoing table, and the jiiHcei 
current of the therein mentioned artidei^ 
Ihe relative prices of light produced by 
those different materials may very readily 
be computed. 

In the year ll 05 , Mr. J. H. Hassenfratz 
was ernployed by the French government to 
make a Series or experiments to determine 
thw mpit dcdnomical method of procuring 
light from; the diftereflt COmbilnible tul^ 
Stances usually employed fpr thdt purpose. 
The materkb^of bMejtperlmeutiifere, wax, 
speffliacetl, aid taOow candles^ flth oil, all 
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of cole-seed^ Udd of poppy soeds. In ui _ 
these oils, bw the Argaiid and common 
lamps were employe<K The wicks of the 
Jailer were round, eontatningthirty-six cot- 
ton threads. The talteii^ And spermaceti 
candles were mould, six w the pound. The 
wax caudles five to the pound. Mr. Uas- 
senfratz used the same \netliod with Count 
Ruinford for detenu imng the comparative 
intensity of the lights. 

Count Ruinford, as we have seen, used . 
the Argaud lamp as a standard for compari- 
son! but as the intensity of its light varies 
according to the height of the wick, Mr. 
Hassenfratz preferred a wax candle, making 
use of it soon after it was lighted. When 
two luminous bodies, of diflerent intensities, 
are put in comparison with each other, the 
shadows agre of two colours. That from the 
weakest light is blue, and from the strongest, 
red^ When the lights of two diflerent com- 
bUSHbfe bodies are compared, they are either 
r^d or blue in a compound ratio oflhe colour 
and Inlensily. Thus in comparing the sha- 
dows flroin different luminous bodies, they 
will be red or blue respectively, in the £oU 
lowing order $ 

Light of the sun. 

of the moon. 

— of Argand lamps. 

— of tallow candles. 

— - of wax ditto. 

of spermaceti ditto. 

— of common lamps. 

That is to say, when a body is illuminateif 
by Uie sub and by any other luminous sub- 
stance, the shadow or the former is red, 
of the latter blue. In like manner, the sha- 
dow from an Argand lamp is rod, when 

g lared by that of a tallow candle, which b 
lue. 

The fellowii^ talkie will shew, according 
to Mr. HaaseUtratz, the proportional diZ 
lance that different luminous* bodies should 
be^p}aeed at, to produce an equally intense 
shadoW'from ihe same object. The second 
edittm gives thej^proporiional intensity of 
eacb*ItgDt, wjiuch t# kpown to be in propor- 
tion tothe sijudres of the distances pf lumin- 
ous bodies .giving the same depth of shadow. 
The thifd eolutiiA shews the quantity of 
combmiBblh' matter consumed in the hour 
by each mode .of givii^ light, which Mr. 
Hassenfratz cnlcubtes firom the averafe of 
many repeated e^rtmenla. 
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D tftau( e. 

Tnteubity- 

Quantity 
coiisumL'd 
per hour. 

Wuauul.^ 
required fc r 
equal inteii- 
SltlW. 

rOil of poppy seed 

10 


23 

23 

Argand hamps, with < — of fishes - 



28-77 

23*77 

^ — of cole-seed 

9-246 

8*319 

14*18 

16*59 

f Oil of cole-seed ' 

6-774 

4-5SS 

8*81 

16*2 

Common Lamps, with? — of fishes - 

6-684 

4*559 

9*14 

30*06 

t p^>ppy 1 

S-9I7 

3*501 

7*05 

20*14 

Spermaceti caod^c - . - 

5-917 

3*501 

9*33 

26*37 

Old tallow candle ... 

5-i7a 

2*995 

7*54 

25*17 

New ditto 

5-47 ;j 

2*995 

8*23 

37*48 

Wax candle 

4-275 

1*827 

9*54 

53 


The relative quanill}^ of combust ihle mat- 
ler required to produce equal tjglit§ at equal 
digtanres^ may be obluLued by a ginipie rule 
of proportion from Uic above data. Thug, 
if a gi\eu intensity of tight, expremd bjr 
^'501, hag been pioduced by a consumption 
of 9*^3 of spermaceti iti the' hour, the same 
luminous body Mill produce a light of 10*000, 
by consuming iii tbe same tune a quantity 


. 10*000x9 ‘iJi 

ol spermaceti -^26*87 - 

3 * 501 

Therefore wc may atid to the table a fourth 
column, eiprcssing the quantity of combus- 
tible Yvhich each body ilu 4 lousume to pro- 
duce a light of 10*000. 

From what has baeu laid down, it will 
also appear that tlie iiuuibir of lights le- 
quired to produce a given light, will be af 
follows; To produce a light equal to 100 
Arzaiid lamps, buining poppy seed oil, it 
will require 

100 Argand lamps with f»b oil 
117 Ditto do. with role-seed oil 
%ld Commou lamps with cole-^ed oU 
319 Ditto do. with fish oil 

385 Ditto do. with poppy Ked oil 

385 ^cnnaccti caudles 
3S3 Tallow ditto 
546 Wax ditto. ^ 

Mr. Hassenfratz next uVes notice of the 
comparative price of these articles t by 
whicli he finds that in Paris the most ex- 
pensive light is that produced from wax 
caudles § and the most economical, that from 
oil of colc^secd, burned in Argaud lamps. 

See fpther the article Can ax a. 

a pigment ao denominated 
from its being occasiouatiy obtained from 
the black soot ot lamps. however^ is 
not the mode of obtainmg it 

usc^ though it may be procuned fronivlhe 

combustion of any oily or resinoiiM 

stances. iaod ■ 

Ump^black, ns sold in the Aops, ia oifi ja 
two kinds; thetane kind, the l^tsootfroM ^ ' 
burning wood of tho pine, or of oither res^ 
oils woods » and thb other a heav 
pfopaied from bones* by bundng 


closer vessels, and no I unfrcqiiently denomU 
nated wor^-black. 

The pari of the pine usually employed in 
the former sort, is most freijUciitly the im- 
pure resin or turpentine; whence lamp- 
black, properly so called, is prepared in 
large quautitics by all the turpentine manu- 
facturers, and from tie impure resin that 
remains after tbe distillation of the oil, as 
well as from other refuse mailers of the 
same kind. These are burnt in iron pots, 
or 111 a furnace appropriated for the pur- 
pose, and the dea»e smoke arising from the 
combustion is iniroducecl into chambers 
hung with sacking, upon the surface of 
which the soot or lamp-black is deposited, 
and whence it U swept off fiom time to time 
and sold without any farther preparation. 
Common lamp-black is nl>t indeed pure 
charcoal, being mixed with some einpyreu- 
matic acid and a portion of resin, in a slate 
of imperfect decomposition; but after it 
has been heated to redness iu a close vessel, 
all these impurities are driven off, and there 
remains behind a carbon, or cbaicoal, in a 
slate of nearly perlect puiily , as it will burn 
away witli scaicely any perceptible residue. 

** The carbou ot a similar kind, denomi- 
nated ivor^^iackf is obtained from bones 
during the process of dislilliug them for the 
purpose of obtaining ammonia. If the dis- 
tillation he stopped w hen the oil first ajrifes* 
which, from the first d,iscoverei: is efillpd 
oil^ it comes out very blacl|* 
bones are found drenched with an oil of the, 
same kind eery ' dark and fetidit Ifi Ika 
whole be ibon urged^i^rcdiioss 
earthen or iron voiiel*,tHI eVety tlungkola- 
tUc has passed qveri tbo eartti of the hones 
remains so 

" ^ 3 asi to^ie nni- 
Whan 
With size 


tbe fine cha$i|M Of 



B^J«or;4iu«k ii 
swtufe. 

ptintl iM 
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A fine black of the same kind i» obtain- The foilowiijig fire the chief aprclf'tit 

able by charrinff ivory shavinj^a in cloic 1. L. NootO^Og. Glow-worm. OlitoWfi^, 

Tesfrcii: and as tais^ thou|^h the more ex- brown, shield cinereous. Inhabtewoods 
pensive, is the way m which iliis material and meadows of our Wn country, ^ other 
was first obtained,* the cause of the name is parts of Europe. The femete is lar;;*cr Hum 
obvious. the male, and emits e beautiful light, (siip- 

LAMPAOA'RIUS, (Greek.) Th* name posed to be phosphorescent but not really 
given to that of the two principal -.ingers, so) for the purpose of attracting the 

in the patriarchal I hurch of ronstantinopie, nialet this issues from the four last 

who holds the fust place on t>^e led side of rings of the abdomen. The male has a 
the choir. The appellation of lampadarius power of emittmg a feeble light, but very 
is supposed to be derived from the musical aisproporlioncd to that of the female, 
writer and composer of that mime, who Two or tiiree of these insects enclosed ilia 

flourished about (he year 1300, and is con- glass vase, will give a light suflicient to ett- 
jeetured to lia\c been the first who filled able a person lo road in the darkest night, 
the oflire. This singular phcnoincnon is observed 

LA'M PAS, (called also hampers^ and J.am* most frequently in the month of June, when 
pardtty) a spongy elastic enlargement of the the insect is in molion. The lemale can 

roof of a young horse's mouth, just behind withdraw or display this light at pleasurct 

the nippers of his upp'drj®'^* ^'^hich the by contracting or unfolding her body. When 
bars of the mouth often project below the Cf^shed with the hand, this luminous sub- 
surface of the upper teeth. The actual ^aloflce of the glow-worm adheres to it, and 
cautery has been oRen recommended in ttifs continues to sh ine till it is dried up. 
complaint, but cruelly and absurdly, !f the S. L. Japoiiica. Yellow ; last segment 
protuberance be so considerable as to pro- but two of the abdomen black : auloiinas, 
ducc pain in mastication, it will generally eyes, and wings black. hiliabiU Japan i 
be found sufficient to pass the point or edge flies about in the evenings during the 
of a sharp penknife or lancet, transversely, numihs of May and June, and scatters a 
aij^-lougitudinaUy, over the jpufly and pro- luminous vapour from two vesicles at the 
mioent part, so as to let it bleed for a few end of the taiL 

minutes 1 it should afterwards be washed 3. L. Deprcs»a. Brown; margin of Uie 
with a solution of alum in water, and no shield and shells dilated, flat. Inhabits India, 
farther inconvenience need be feared. 4. I«. Coccinea. Head, thorax and shells 

LA'MPERN, ill zoology. ?eo Pbtro- sanguineous; body black: antennas pecti- 
MYXON. natc. luha!)its England and other parts of 

LA'MPING, a. Shining 5 spark- Europe: very rarely hi any degree phoa- 

ling: iiol used ('^pettner). phorcscent. 

LAMPOON . tt, A personal satire ; abuse ; . b. L. Pennsylvanica. Oblong ; shells grey*^ 
censure written not to reform but to vex testaceous; thorax black wiiliiii the margio, 
(J)ryden), with two rafous snots. Inhabits Amerma; 

To LAMPOON, r. a, (from the noun.) To and emits a phosphoric light m the evening 
abuse wita persona] satire. like the glow-worm. The eggs of all these 

LAMPO'ONEH. s. (from /anipeon.) A are minute, of a yellowish hue, and depo- 
scribbler of persoual satire {Tatter), sited on grass-iea^ci. 

LA'MPUEY. See Pbtro MY zout LA'NA. Wool. In botany, Pili curvi 

LAMPSA'NA. See Lapsana. « dennt, Delin. PL— p/anlas ab eesiu 

LAMPY'lllS. Fire-fly. In zoology, a genus nimh, Philos, Bot. Crooked or curling, 
of the class insecta, order coleoptera. An- close, thick hairs: the principal use of 
iennas filiform ; feelers four; shells flexible; which is to defend plants a;^aiust too great 
thorax flat, seimorblcular, surrounding and a degree of heat. As in Smvia caiiariensis, 
Concealing the head; segments of the abdo- and iKthiopts. ^'ideritii canariensis. Mar- 
aaen terminating in folded papilla* ; female tubium. Verbascum. ^tach vs. Carduus 
fasutalJy) apterous, Fifty4wo species— scot- eriocephalus. Onopordum. See Wool. 

^ Ihrisd over th^ femr quarters or the globe; LANA'RIA. In botany, a genus of the 
bf which two^only are 'found in our own class hexandria, order mouogvnia. Corol 
They &ay1>e thus subdivided^ superior, woolly, longer than (he filaiiieiits, 

A. Peeler! subej^vate, with a six^arted,. spreading bolder; calyx- 

w With horny, ehttrelipa the Lampyris of less; pericarp thf0sM;ellcd. One species ; a 

Fabp)dhisv ' woolly herb of the €ape. 

ft. With me^ronaeeou^MiafWinate Mp; LANATS«'^W)o0t}yi In botany applied to 
forihtiig ^ mekiaO^M the stem ; it ger-ranica, Ac.— L«- 

B. vA woolly leaf. Quan tela 

CossyphiiSof ^^41^ aranem tSKdiubaMr-to which is added in Delia, 

ever, bht a^ single With a cohering re- 

Inhabitant bflfidW Rider’s web, composed of hairs 

Feelers r^urling spontaneously : as in Salvia httd 

'Of Edbrieias**' ^ ‘Aperitif. , 

D rii III Jiiinl MlWoiW LANCASfilHE, a county of Englasll, 

truncate ; the hounded on tbc norLii by Cumberland, West- 
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moreland, and Yorkshire; on the east by 
Yorkshire, on the south by Cheshire, and 
on the west by the Irish i^eai seventy-four 
miles looff, and from fifteen to forly-foiir 
"wide. The form is irregular, not very un- 
like to England, Wales, and pari of Scot- 
land united , the indentations on the borders 
being imilar. A ridge of mountains sepa- 
rates it irom Yorkshire, and continuing its 
course through some other counties, has 
been failed the Back-bone of England : this 
inounhiiii screens the county from the east- 
erly y^inds and the attendant evils, and is 
thought to cause a greater quantity of lain 
than in the more interior pi'rts of tlv' king- 
dom ; but docs not seem to iiuiKe thf oli- 
luaie the less wholesome. In the norlh-cast 
part of this division the hills arp very lofty*, 
the highest is called Pendlc Hill, oa the side 
ofwhjfh is a very extensive iaclory for 
prinliiig c^dtoiis, fkC, kanrasoiie ) some 
local arlvautagcfj, nhielj have ht.*en the cause 
of rendering the eountty so famous for its 
manufactures. These, in a great measure, 
de, f' ill upon the two most material articles 
of rocil and water; the former of which lies 
in immense beds towards the southern and 
middle part, and the many rivers, &c. which 
in so many places intersect the country, to- 
gether with the springs, have had no small 
effect noon the agricidture of this district. 
The northern and north-east districts pro- 
duce lime-stone in abundance; mail IS found 
towards the south. Besides water and foal, 
this county also produces stone of various 
denominations. Near Lancaster -Mipon the 
common) is an extensive qiiaiT) of excellent 
free-slone, which admits of a line polish. 
The county town (Lancaster) is built wholly 
of this stone. Lings and grey slates are 
dug up at Holland, near Wigan, Blue slates 
arc got in large quantities in the mountains, 
called Conistone nnd Telbcrlhwailc, fells 
near Hawkshead. Great uuanlities are ex- 
ported. Tlic> arc cliicHy aistingiiished into 
three classes, viz. London, country, and tom 
slate, which are valued in proportion, Lon- 
don best, &t\ Copper mines in the north 
have been worked, but without much suc- 
cess. The best scyihe-ston^ are obtained 
at Hainford, vtU wrought ontlie spot. Iron 
ore, in large qiiiiiililieM, is obtained at I indie, 
between tUvcrslone and Dalton, The fea- 
tures of this county ate in many places 
strong! V marked; towards the north they 
arc bold and picturesque, diversified with 
lofty mountains and fertile vales. The north- 
east pact of the county is rugged, inter- 
spersed Mth many rivulcis, with a thin stra- 
tum of upper soil; the imulhem part more 
softened, and plains mose fertilized: 
along l^e sea coast, the land is chiefiy fiat, 
:and has Ute appearance, in many places, M 
if formerly eovi^cd by the ocean- Fw 
countries produA greater varieties of soif, 
which y«i5t does not change w rapidly as in 
oUiers. A coasidcmble tract, which 
IS between the Kibble and the Mers^, in 
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a sandy loam, well adapted to the produc« 
tion ot almost every vegetable that has yet 
been brought under cultivation; beneath 
which is a clay or mark There is also a 
black sandy loam, somelhing distinct from 
the above description, which has no red 
rock, hut the substratum white sand, under 
vvhich is clay, and then marl. There arc 
also tracks of white sand lands, and some 
little pebbly-gravel lands. There are many 
large tracts, which come under the denomi- 
nation of mosses, and some stiff, hut not ob- 
durate clay lands. Lancaster is divided into 
SIX hundreds, wiiich contain sixty-three 
parishes, and twenty-seven market towns. 
It coiiLiins liboiil 1,1 50,000 acres of land, 
and ill iSOO it had 07 ‘J ,7 80 inhabitants, of 
whom m(»re than 160,000 w'ere men capa- 
ble of be&nng arms, 'i'hc towns arc Lan- 
caster, Liveipooi, Preston, Wigan, New- 
ton, (' 111 hero, all which are boroughs, and 
send two members c^acli to the British parlia- 
ment, making, with tw'o for the country, 
fourteen in the whole ; other towns are 
Manchester, Blackburn, Ballon, Btirnlay, 
Bury, Cartmel, ^horley, Colne, Dalton, 
Garstang, Haslingden, sHawkshead, Kirk- 
liam, Leigh, Oriu^kirk^ PouUon, Prescot, 
Rochedale, Uiverstone, and Warrington. 
The principal rivers are the Lon or Lune, 
Kibble, Meiscy, Weaver, and Irwcll. 

Lancastiiec t^sphodely in botany. See 

NAaTlIRliVCfVM. 

Lancaster, the county town of Lanca- 
shire, with a market on Saturday. It is 
governed by a mayor ; sends two memhers 
to parliament; and is seated on the Lon, 
which IkU'e forms a port ftir vessels of 
moderate burden, and over nhich is a stone 
bridge of five arches. It has but one 
church, on the side of a bill, on the summit 
of which is the castle, serving both as the 
shire**bouse and the county-gaol. On the 
top of Ihts castle is a square tower, called 
Joim of GaunlN Chair, whence there is a 
fine prospect of the mountains of Cumber- 
land, and the view towanl the sea, extend- 
ing to the Isle of Man. Five miles from 
this place is Dunald-Mill-llole, a cave at the 
foot of a mountain, into which a large 
brook rnns, after it has driven a mill itear 
its entrance, v^ome of its vaults are so 
high that they , resemble the roof of a 
church, and In other parts so low, that they 
can be passed only by creeping on the hands 
and feet. Lancaster halt about 1600 inha- 
bited houses, and rather more than 9fi00 
inhabitantf^, about one^fiRh of whom are 
entitled to vote for Hie Borough representa- 
tives. l%ii town carries on a considerable 
trade, especially to the West Indies; and is 
noted for tlie making of mlfiiogany cabinet 
ware. It i«^6a4nitel^S. of Cadidle,‘^and 9$B 
NNW. of London. Lon. W. Lat. 

54.4«N. 

^vcAsraa, a aodky df Fennsytvaiiia, 
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Likcaster, the capital of a county of ship or boat descends from the shore, either 
the same name, in Pennsylvania. Beside when she Uat built, or al any ttiue 
its churches, and other public buildings, it afterwards. 

contains a college founded in 1787, and LAXCIANO, a town of Naples, inAbrua- 
named Franklin college, after the late Dr. to Citeriore, iwith an archbishop’s see. It 
Franklin. ‘ It is a ^ace of considerable is famous for its fairs in July and August i 
trade, seated on the Conesiogo Creek, near and is seated on the Feltrino, 87 miles N. £. 
the river Susquehannah, 66 miles W. by N. of Naples, Long. 14. 50. £. Lat. 42. IB. N. 
of Philadelphia. Lon. 76. 17. W. Lat. LANCIN.VTION. s. (.from Latin.) 
40. 2. N. Tearing ; laceration. 

LANCE, s. (/aare, French; /encec, Latin.) lb LA iV Cl NATE. v. a. (/aftcina, Latin.) 

A long spear (SidncT^^), To tear ; to rend ; to lacerate. 

To LANCR. r.ff. (from the noun.) 1. To LANO. s. Saxon.) 1. A country; 

pierce ; to cut {^hakspeare). 2. To open a region, distinct from other countries 
chirurgically ; to cut in order to cure (Spenser)* 2. Earth, distinct from water 
(Drpden). (Hhot), 3, droiind; surface of the place 

LA N CE, in Ichthyology. See L\unce. (Locke). 4. An estate real and immoveable 
L4NCE-W00D, in botany. See Cabbage- (KnoUes). 5. Nation; people 6. 

Tree. Urine. An old word ('‘AflA-spcarc). 


LA'NCELY. a. (from'fAl|cc.) Suitable to a 
lance: notin use (Sidney), 

LANCEOLATE Leav. In botany. 
longum uirinitue sensint versus 
tern atlenuatum. Mdong, and graduaVy 
tapering towards each extremity : like the 
head of a lance.»r£xempH6ed in Plantago 
lanccolata. Sooiye calf it spear-shaped, 
others lance-shapcM of lahced ; but lanceo- 
late appears in ^1 reacts preferable. — It is 
applied also to the Stipule, Bracte, and 
Perianth. 

Lanceolate-ovatc leaf ; partaking of both 
forms, or between both ; out inclining more 
to the latter. An ovate lanceolate leaf, on 
the contrary, would incline more to the 
lanceolate. This is a general rule with re- 
spect to these compound words. 

LANCEPE'SADK. s. (lance spezzafe^ Fr.) 
The officer under the corpora! (Cleavehnd). 

LANGEROTA, one of the Canary Isles, 
about 15 miles long and 10 broad, it is 
very high, and may be discovered at a great 
distance. Long. 13. 26. W. Lai. 29. lb. N. 

LA'NCET. s. (lancettey French.) A small 
pointed chirurgical instrument. See Sva- 
gerv. 

To LAUNCH. «. n. (lancer^ French. This 
word is too often written launch,) To dart ; 
to cast as a lance; to throw; to let By 
(.Pope). 

LANCH, or Launch, a peculiar sort of 
loi^-boat, used by the French, Spanish, and 
Italian shipping, and in general by those of 
other European nations when employed in 
yoy aging in fjtiie Mediterranean sea. A launch 
is proportiooably longer, lower; and more 
flabbottomed than the long-boat; it is by 
consequence less Bt fdr saiTiog, but better 
calculated for rowing nqd approaching a Bat 
shore. Its principal superiorly In tlio long- 
boat, howevey, Aoi^isu uoubeingby its con- 
struction tnilfb Btter to under, run the ca- 
ble; which ^s n very Becemary^cittploymeiU 
in the harbours oi the Levanjt sea, whore , 
the cables of ditfbreut ships are faiten^ . 
uceoss each other, %id frequ^tlyv 
Ihtkaxercise extremely 

Lairca, is also the ntoveboieat^^^jibl . 


To LAND. r. a, (from the noun.) To set 
on shore (Drpden), 

' Te LAND, v, ». To come to shore (liac,) 

' Land, Tlooditig. See Irrigation and 
HuSBiNDRY. 

Land, in the sea-language, makes part of 
several compound terms; thus, lana-Iaid, 
or, to lay the land, is just to lose sight of 
it. Laiul-locked, is when laud lies qll round 
the ship, so that no point of the compass is 
open to the sea. Tf she is at anchor in such 
a place, she is said to ride land-locked, and 
IS therefore cbncluded to ride safe from the 
violence of the winds and tides. Land-mark, 
any mountain, rock, steejple, tree, &c. that 
may serve to make the land know'n at sea. 
Land is shut in, a term used to signify that 
another point of land hinders the sight of 
that from which the ship came. Land-to, 
or the ship lies land-to ; that is, she is so far 
from shore, that it can only just be dis- 
cerned. Land-turn is a wind iliat in almost 
all hot countries blows at ccrtiiin times fiom 
the shore in the night. To set the land ; 
that is, to see by the compass how it bc«*irs. 

Land-Tax, one of the annual taxes raised 
upon the subject. ifeeTAx. The land-tax, 
in its modern shape, has superseded all the 
former methods of rating either properly, 
or persons in respect of tiieir property , whe- 
ther by tenths or fiftecntlis, subsidies on 
land, hydages, scutages, or tailiages. Many 
of the ancient levies were in the nature of a 
modern land-tax; for we may trace the 
original of that charge as high as to the ui- 
troduction of our military tenures; when 
every tenant of a knight’s tee was nound, 
if called upon, ta attend the king in his 
army for forty dayn In every year. In heu 
of this persDnql'bUeadaace, a pecuniu'^y s i- 
tisfaction caqnD' ^ be levied hv assc .^.ucnts, 
at so much fqr eVery kniiriirs tee, u-*der 
the name of scutages, "ee fis uAf.M. Hi 
the same naifire with these we e tnc asse,s- 
ments of hydage or hidij; a*. 

lands, and c^f ialiia 

roughs. But they' " ^ . j* 

disuse, uiion the ini iuJiop of ‘iHbiidiei. 
about the ' time of k.‘.i Kichard IL aud 
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ling Ifcnry IV. Sec SvosxBr. In lieu of 
subsidies, which were usually raised by 
commissioners appointed bv the crown» or 
thegreal officers of stateUbe parliament* in 
the beginning of the civil wars* introduced 
the practice of laying weekly and monthly 
assessments of a specific sum upon the 
several counties of the kingdom, to be le- 
vied by a pound rate on lands and personal 
rstntesf ^nich were occasionally continued 
during the a hole usurpation, someiimes at 
tlic rate of lS0,000l. a month, sometimes 
at inferior rales. After the Restoration, 
the ancient method of granting subsidies, 
instead of these monthly assessments, was 
twice, and twice only renewed, viz. in 1663, 
when four subsidies were granted by the 
laity, and four by the clergy; and iu*1670, 
when 800,0001. was raised by way of sub- 
sidy, which w as the last lime of raising sup- 
plies in this manner. The monthly assess- 
ments being cstablisherl by custom, raised 
by commissioiuTN named by parliament, and 
producing a more certain revenue, subsidtet 
svero discanlinucd, and occasional assess- 
ments granted, as emergencies remiiicd. 
These periodical assessments, the subsidies 
which preceded theni, and the more ancient 
scutage, hydage, and talliage, says Judge 
Ulackstone, were to all intents and purposes 
a land-tax; and the assessments weie some- 
times expressly called so. However, in the 
year leo^i, a new assessment or valuation of 
estates was made throughout the kingdom, 
which, though by no means a perfect one, 
had this eficct, that a supply of 500,000). 
was equal to Is. in the pound o? the value 
of the estates gi\cn in. And, according to 
this culianced valuation, from the year 
1693 to the present, the land-tax has con- 
tinued an annual charge upon the subject; 
above half the time at 4s. in Uic pound* 
sometimes at 3s,: sometimes at2s. ; twice* 
VIZ. in 1732 and 1733, at Is. but without 
any total intermission. The medium has 
been 3s, 3d. in the pound, being equivalent 
to S3 ancient subsidies* and amounting an- 
nually to more than a million and a hdf of 
money. The difTcrent rates, at various 
periods, arc stated below. , 

In 1698 and 1699, At 3s. 

1700, atSs. 

1701* at 3s. 

1702 to 1718, 8t4s. 

1713 to 1715, at 8s. 

1716* at ’4s. 

1717 to 1721, at 3s. 

1728 to 1726, at8fc 
1727, at 4s. 

1728 and I7S9* ai3s. 

1730 and 1731* at 2s. 

1738 and 1733, at Is. 

1784 to 1739, at 2s. 

1740 to 1749* at 4s. 

1750 jlo 1752* at 3s. 

IT53 to 1755, at 8s. 

1756 to 1766* at 4s. 


In 1767 to 1770, at 3s* 

1771, at 4s. 

1772 to 1775* at 3s. 

1776 to 1798, at 4s. 

The sums to be raised at 4 s. in the pound 
were stated, in the annual act, at 1,989*6731 
7s. lOid. for Knglniid, and 47,954). Is. 2d. 
for Scotland, making together 2,037,6271, 
9s. Oid ; and upon credit of this assessment 
2,000,0001. was annually borrowed of the 
Bank in anticipation of the tax, for which 
sum exchequer-hills were given them, which 
were to be discharged out of the produce 
of the tax as it came in ; but the full amount 
of the asses.*>ment was seldom, if ever, col- 
lected, so that the nett payments into the 
exchequer always fell .short of the sum bor- 
rowed on the credit thereof, exclusive of 
interest on the bills ; and the deficiency was 
made good out of the supplies for the next 
year. 

In 1708, the current value of the public 
funds having been unusually depressed for 
soml^ time past* and apprehensions being en- 
tertained that the fuiiher increase of the 
funded debt would be attended with peculiar 
inconvenience* iiilless some mode was dis- 
covered of counteracting its eficcts, a pro- 
ject was adopted of ofleriug the land-tax 
for redemption or sale. With this view an 
act v\us passed, making the land-tax a per- 
etual tax, fi*om 25th of March, 1799 ; and 
eiiig thus converted into a permanent an- 
nuity, it was offered for sale to the ufoprie- 
tors of tlie lands upon which it was cnarged ; 
or if they declined it, to any other person 
who chose to become a purimaser. In the 
first case it was considered ai!^ a redemption 
of the tax* the estate becoming in future 
wholly freed from it; in the latter case the 
purchaser became entitled to receive the 
land-tax regularly from the receiver-general, 
half-yeaily* ontne 16th of March and 20th 
of September* in every year. The con- 
sideration to be given in either case was not 
to be ill money, but stock* either in the 
three per cent, consols, or three per cent, 
rcduciM, to be transferred to the comiUis- 
sioners for the reduction of the national 
debt. The quantity of stock to be transr 
ferred for redemption of the tax by persons 
interested in the land on which it was 
charged* was so much capital as yielded an 
annuity or dividend exceeding the amount 
of the tax to be redeemed by one-tenth part 
ibereof ; and the stock to be transferrecl for 
purchase of the tax by persons not inte- 
rested in the land* was so much capital as 
yielded an annuity or dividend exceeding 
the tax to be purchased by one^fifth part 
thereof. Thus the amount of three per 
cent, stock to be transfe^rl^d for IcH. per 
annum tax wai36ld. jfSf. 4a» for redemptipp* 
or 4001. for pitrchas^i . 

This scheme wps idfopfod ^with the view 
of tbe in^UMmoiiei pb 1p»b, 

bj gf m»awg 
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tlockf and thud raising the current price ; 
while at the tame lime it would be attended 
with an iticrca<ie of revenue. This at leant 
was the avowed object of the measure, which 
it was estimated would he the means of re* 
deeming or taking out of the market about 

80.000. 0001 . of stuck ; the advantages ofter- 
cd by it were, however, by no means such 
as to induce a general approval of it, many 
persons subject to the trix declined redeem- 
ing it, and hut few were inclined to become 
purchasers. The period hist limited was 
several tunes extended, but Ihc plan suc- 
ceeded very imperfectly, and on the first of 
February, 1808, the total ninouiit of three 
per cent, stock, which had been transferred 
for the redemption of land-tax, was only 

21. 794. . 8071. 17s. Sd. 

fiANDAFF, a small place in Glamorgan- 
shire, but honoured wiOi *the appellation of 
a city, on account of its being au episcopal 
see. It is seated on an ascent, on the nver 
Taafe, near Cardiff | but the Cathedral, a 
large stately building, stands on low ground. 
It is 80 miles N. W. of Bristol, and 166 W. 
of London. Lon. S. 10 . W. Lat. 51 . 24. N. 

LANDAU, a strotig town of Germany, in 
thepalatinale of the^hine^ It a as formerly 
tinperial, but was ceded to tiie French in 
1648. It sustained a seTet#'bombardiiicnt 
by thetdiies, in 1798; but they were com- 
pelled to raise the siege. It is seated on the 
Qneich, nine miles S. by £. of Ncustadt, 
and 916^ £. of Paris, ton. 8 . 10 . £. Lat. 49. 
19. N. 

Lanoau, a town of Germany, in the cir- 
cle of Fpper Bhine, 19 miles N. of Wal- 
deck, and 84 S. S. R. of Paderborn. 

LA'NDFJ). s. (from land.) Having a for- 
tune in land {Shakspearc\ 

LANDBN, a town of Austrian Brabant, 
famous for a battle gained by the J^rencli, 
over the allies, July 29, 1693, and for a 
battle fought March 18, 1793, between Uie 
Austrians and French, by which the latter 
were compelled to evacuate the Austrian 
Netherlands. Landcii is seatbd on the fiecke, 
IT miles N.W. of Huy, and 18 N. E, of Na- 
mur. Lon. 5. 5. £. Lat. 52. 41. N. See 
Nbisrwinden. 

LaSdbm (John), an eminent mathematician, 
was born at P^^irk, near Petcrborouglt in Nor- 
thauiptonsbire, in January 1719. He became 
y^yeatlya proOcient hi the matheni nth's, for 
we liad him a very respectable contributor to the 
Ladies Diary ih lTdi ; and he was soon among 
the fujrcoiost of 'dMue ,.w}io then contributed to 
the support of that ste^l bnt valuable publica- 
tion, in which almost e^pry EiigUsh mathemati- 
cian who has arrived atiiny degrop^ of eminence 
for the best part cjf this century, h«e contended 
for fame at ona^Unse or other, of his life* Mr, 
Landen contimted^h^ to it at fimes, 

under various Bigjndtarev^iU %i%m a few years 
of bis death. . .'V / 

It has been freq^pnmmbtettodi that Um 1 ^- 
ttdies of literary indo'^lftisist ^‘tii^y of tl^ps* 
tqry of then* writings 5 , an^ tlie obaervifd^^at 
never more fully veridad, than in 
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article enncnroing Mr. Landcn* All that 
have to relate, inthe way of event, is that Mr, 
Unden Jtved In thee^lier part of his hfe, as a 
farmer, at the village M Walton, near Peter- 
borough s where gts^ he gave iostructious in 
mathematics, to yotmg men in the neighbour- 
hood : among those wl^ he thus assisted with 
his instruction and advice, were Mr. Thomas 
Buswoith, afterwards master of the Charity 
School at Peterborough, and Mr. Richard Wes- 
ton, afterwards for many years master of a 
large boarding-<ichool at Yaxley ; both of them 
respt'Ctable mathematicians. From Walton, 
Mr. Laiidcn removed aViout 1762 to Milton, the 
seat of earl Fitzwilliain, to undertake the busi- 
ness of land steward to that amiable nobleman, 
in this situation he remained till withiu a year 
or two of his death. 

Ill the 48th volume of the Philosophical Tians- 
acliotis, for the year 17A4, Mi. Landon gave 

An Investigation of some theoicins which 
suggest several very remarkable properties of 
the Circle, and ere at the same time ot oonsider- 
iftbleuse in rcsolvng Fractions, the denominators 
df which arc ccrlam Multiuomials, into more 
simple ones, and by that mean.'* facilitate the 
couiputatiun of Fluents.” This ingi'nious paper 
was delivered to the Society by that eminent 
mathematician Mr. Thomas Simpson Wool- 
wich, a circumstance which will convey to those 
who are not themselves judges of it, some idea of 
its merit. 

In the year 1755, he publisbcd a volume of 
about 100 pages, iiititled Mathematical Lucubra- 
tions. The title to tins publication was made 
choice of, as a means of informing the woild, 
that the btudy of the mathematics was at that 
time rather the pursuit of his leisure liouis than 
his principal employment; and indeed it con- 
tinued to be so, during ilie greatest part of his 
life. These Lucubrations contain a variety of 
tracts relative to the rectification of curve lines, 
the summation of series, the seeing of fluents, 
and many other points 111 the lughcr parts of the 
mathematics. About the latter end of Uie year 
1757, or the beginning of 1758, he published 
proposals for printing by sub.scrifition ** The 
Residual Analysis, anew bianch of the Algebraic 
art:” ,and in 1758 he published a small tract 
in quarto, entitled “ A Discourse on the Resi- 
dual Analysis,” in which be resolved a variety 
of problems, to which the method of Auxions 
had beeft usually applied, by a mode of reason- 
ing entirely new ; compared those solutions witJi 
solutions of the same problems, investigated 
by the fluxionary method ; and sho\^ed that 
the solutions by his new method were, m ^euci-al, 
more natural and e|ogant tlnm the iluMonary 
on^s. 

In the 5lst volume of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, for tlie year 1760, he ga\c ** A new 
method of computin^he sums ol a gr at inimbcr 
of inAnite series.’* lltis paper was also piesent- 
ed to the sociiHy by Ipis ingenious fiicnd the late 
Mr. Thomas SSmpsnm In 1764, he published 
the first book of The Kestde^l Analysis.” in a 
4to. volunio <#£|8 pag<*s, with Hcveral eojiper- 
plates. Ill treatise, besides explaining the 
principles whhdl bis new analysis was founded 
on, he applietl^k to drawing tangents and finding 
, the properties of cnrvc-lincs j to describing their 
involutes ai^ ^volutes, finding the radios of 
corvaturc, .tfijinr giealest and least ordinates^ 
and points df contrary Auxure; to the deteroii- 
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toU»t «|)4 * feccod t<i tvw 

teiMl ^ «j^ti«atloii of IbU new wci%\ym 1m « 
greiti ir«r^y p( mechanipal aod ptayActl %ub- 
jecti. *fti« papers which were to have lomed 
this bOQkk lay long by him; but he never found 
leisure to put them in order for the pre^t. 

On the 16th of January 1766, Mr. Landen was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society, and ad* 
mittecl on the 24th of April folhiwm^. In the 
d8th volume of the Philosophical Transactions, 
for the year 1768, he gave a “ Specimen of a 
'icw method of comparing curvilineal areas : by 
i.i(aiiS of which many areas did not appear to 
he comparable by any other method j** a circuiil- 
ctaiic* of no small impoiiance in that part of 
natural philosophy which relLi»rs to the dodnne 
of motion. In the 60tli ^oluinc of Uie same 
work, for the year 1770, he gave Some new 
thcoicms for computing the whole areas of 
cnrvc-lincs, where the ordinates arc expressed 
by fractions of a certain form,” in a more con* 
CISC and elegant manner than had been done by 
Cotes, Do Moivre, and others wlio had consi- 
dered this subject before him. In the Olst volume, 
for 1771, be has investigated several new and 
tisrful theorems for computing eeitaiii fluents, 
which arc assignable by arcs of the conic sec- 
tions. This subject had be^n considered before 
both by Mr. Maclaurinand Mr. D’Alembert; but 
some of the theorems which were given by Uiesc* 
celebrated mathematicians, being in part cx> 
pressed by the difference between an arc of an 
hyperliola and its tangent, and that dillcrence 
being not directly attainable when the an* and 
its tangent both become nifinitc, as they w'ill do 
when the whole fluent is wanted, although such 
fluent be finite, these theorems therefore fail 
in those cases, and the coniputat>-*n becomes 
impracticable without farLiicr help. This defect 
Mr. Laiiden has removed by assigning the limit 
of the difli rence between the hyperbolic arc and 
its tangent, while the point of contact is sup> 
posed to be removed to nn infinite distance from 
the vertex of tlic curve. And he concludes the 
paper w th a curious and remarkable property 
relating to periilulou.* bodies, which i6 deducible 
from those theorems. In the same year he pub- 
lished Aiiim.'ulversions on Dr Stewart’s com- 
putation of the sun's distance fixim the earih 
a clever pamphlet, but couched in far more 
acrimonious and scomiul language ’than any 
man ought to employ when writing against so ex- 
cellent a geometer as Dr. Stewbrt. 

In the \ olume of the Phi losophicnl Trans- 

actions, for I77'i, he gave the investigation of a 
goncral thconm, i\hich he had promised in 1771, 
for finding the length of ^ny arc of a conic 
hyperbola by means of two elliptic arcs; and 
observes, that by the theorems there investigat- 
ed, both the elastic curve ami the curve of equa- 
ble recess from a given point, may be constructed 
on those cases where Mr. Maclaurin’s elegant 
method fails In the 67th volume, for 1777, he 
gave A now theory of the motion of bodies re- 
volving about an axis in free space, when that 
motion is disturbed by some extraneous force, 
either peroitssive or ftccflleraiive.” At this tune 
he did not kiioW tliattlie subject had been handled 
b^' any person hefbre him; and he considered 
only the motion of a sphere’s sphefoid and cylin- 
der '^fhe publtcatbu of this paper, however, 
was th«^ cause of his beingtoM, tb^ tbedocaiine 
of rotatory motaon had' bflitt eonsideied by M. 
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0*iUeipibeit ; and pUfehasbiig ^ Opuss 

cu^s Mathematiqtics, he there kanh’d that M« 
D^Alembifrt was not the only one who had con*- 
aulered the matter before bun ; far M« D' Alem- 
bert them srpeaks of froruemaUtematuian, though 
he doi’s not mention his name, who, after read- 
ing what bad been written on the subjeef doubted 
whether there be any solid vhg'cvor, UL^ide the 
sphere, in which any hue, passim; 'nougb its 
centre of gravity, will be a pciinnr 'ur e-s:i8 of 
rotation. In consequence of t p.:., Mi. Landen 
took up the subject again $ aiKt though he* did 
not then give a solution to the grarr<il problem, 
VIZ To determine the motions ct a body of 
any form whatever, uvolving without restraint 
about any axis passing through li ^.rntre of 
gravity,” he fully removed every cionb* the 
kind which had been started by the pc.* nj aiiuded 
to by M. D’Alembert, and poinUd *j i several 
bodies, which, under certain dimensions, have 
that remarkable property. This paper r given, 
among many others equally curious, ir* a volume 
of Memo rs which he published in the year 1780. 
But wbat renders that volume yet more valuable, 
is a very extensive appendix, containing ” Theo- 
rems for the calculation of fluents.’* The tables 
which contain these theorems are more complete 
and extensive than any which are to be found 
many other author,' and are chiefly of his own 
investigating; being such as had occurred to 
him in the course of a long and close application 
to mathematical^tudies in almost every branch 
of those science^ In 1781, 1782, and 1787, he 
published three little tracts on the summation of 
converging series, in which he explained and 
showed the extent of some theorems which had 
been given for that purpose by M. de Moivre, 
Mr. Sterling, and Ins old fri'md Thomas Simpson, 
in answer to some things which he thought had 
been written to the disparagement of those ex- 
cellent mathematicians. It wras Uhe opinion of 
some, that Mr. Landen did not show less mathe- 
matical skill in explaining and illustrating these 
theorems, than he has done in his writings on 
original subjects ; and that the authors of them 
were as little aware of the extent of their own 
theorems as the rest of the world were, before 
Mr. Landen’s ingenuity made it obvious to all. 
At this period, too, he was engaged in a con- 
troversy with Dr. Henry Clarke, in consequence 
of that gentleman’s pubtisliing a translation of 
Longna’s Treatise on the Summation of Series. 
This controversy was conducted with much talent, 
but far too much warmth and anger on both sides. 
The pamphlets, however, are nearly forgotten ; 
and the world bag yet to learn that the terms 
of matbemaiics and those of Billinsgate, are 
convertible, and admit of mutual substitution 
About the begiuning of the year 1762, Mr. 
Landen had made such improvements of hiS 
thcorj" of rotatory motion, aS' enabled him, he 
thought, to give a solution of the general pro- 
blem specified above; but finding the result of it 
to differ very materially, from the result of the 
solution which had been given of it by M. 
D’Alembert, and being not able to see clearly 
where that gentleman had erred, he did not 
venture to make his own solution public. In the 
course of that year, having procured ^ 
Memoirs of the Berlin for 1757, which 

contain M. Euler’s sok%tt'Cf the problem, he 
fouinLthat this genUemlh’s solution gave the 
same result us had been deduced by M. D^Alem- 
Ikvij hut the pempicuity of M. Euler’s manner 
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tt mhhg mm m 4hmer ^ete he 

had ertcd, whi<di the tMmritf^ ef the ^ther did 
Viot permit. The i^eetneet^ t«o 

writer* of *uch establielidl ropiilltjhli «■ M* 
Euler and M. p»Alembart| ma<m hiip long dubi. 
Ou» of the truth of hi* own solndopT and induiyd 
him to revise the process again and again with 
the utmost cii'oamspcction ; and being every tima 
more CQuriiK'cd that his own solution waS right 
and theirs wrong, he at length gave it to the 
public ill Llio 7.)th volume of the Philosophical 
Transactions, for lTrt5. 

7'he pxtixjme difhoulty of the subject, joined 
to the concise manner in which Mr. Landen had 


If et, , wrhet I 

^ied to ^ te 

those who had totoiWPlIto' tor those 

who knew leas exestoive, dis- 

gostiiigi and aur^MPhto^ s ^ M the 
tolenta or geidi## |d| toatp^htieiaiis been 
equal to his, he edbU have altaiised no ivMve 
eminence, no distinction $ and withont that 
distinction hts contempt would have had ntrehS'^ 
tentacle on which to erect itself. He hailtoe an 
aukward knack at subbing the sepntatton of 
others with notes, of admiration, in this tdanner : 


l>ecn oluii^ed to give his solution, in order to u Emerson blundered here !’* 

confine it within proi>er limits for the IVansac- What a goose i^as Heath to fall into such a 

tions, rcndeicd it too difficult, or at least too mistake!’^ 


Jaboiious a piece of business for mo^^t mathenia- 
ticmns to read it; and tins ciroiunstaiice, joined 
to the established reputation of l^uler, induced 
many to think that his wciutioii was right and 
Mr. Latideti’s wrong j and there did not want 
attempts to prove it. But notwithstanding these 
attempts were manifestly wrong, and that every 
one who perused them saw it, they convinced 
Mr. Landen tliat there was rf necessity for giving 
his solution at greater length, m order to render 
it more generally understood. ^Al>out this time 
also he met by chance' with tholate P- Frisi's 
Cu^mo/raphiai Phy&iemwt MatheHiaticae; in the 
scpqnd part of which there is a solution of this 
proUcm, agreeing in the result^ vith those of M. 
Killer and D’Alembert, which is not suprising, 
as P. Kiisi employs the same principle that they 
did. Here Mr. Landen learned that M. Kulei 
had revisi^d the solution which he had gncii 
formerly in tlte Berlin Memoirs, and givim it 
another* frkrnfi and at greater length in a volume 
puhh^ihed .at Gryphiswell in 17(>5, entitled, The- 
ona Morus coqiorum solidomin scu righlorura. 
Having tlicrofore procured this book, Mr. Lan- 
den fomid the same principles employed in it, 
and of course tlie same conclusion icsulting 
from tht‘m that he had found in M, Eulor's former 
soluuuii of the problems: but as the reasoning 
w'as given at greater length, he was enabled to 
see more distinctly how M. Euler had been led 
into the mistake, and to set that mistake in a 
stronger point of view. As he had been con- 
vinced of the neceHftity of CKplainmg his ideiu 
on the subject more fully, so he now found it 
necessary to lose no time in settine: about it. 
He had lor several years been severely afflicted 
with the stone in the bladder, and toward the 
latter part of his life to such a degree as to be 
coniiii^ to bis bed for more than a month at 
a time j yet even this dreadful disorder did not 
very materially abate his ardour for mathema- 
tical studies ; for the second volume of his Me- 
moirs was written and revised during the intervals 
of his disorder. This volume, beside a solution 
of the general problem concemtog rotatory mo- 
tion, contains the resolution of the problem 
concerning the motion of a top; an investigation 
of the motion of tbe equinoxes, in which Mr. 
Landen has first of any one pointed out ttie 
cause of Sir IsacC Kewton’s mistake in his Solu- 
tion of this celebrated problem $ and some other 
papers of considerable ipipcrance. He just 
lived to see this work |tkiilh6d, and received a 
copy of it the day 'be9|jto his death, which hap- 
pened on the 15th of January 1790, at Mjdtou, 
near Peterborough, in the7lst year of 
As <% mathematician Mr. landen stands 


Mr. Emerson has touched upon tliis subject ; 
but his reasoning thereon is/alsc 

** This proposition and Leonhard Euler’s llth 
problem, &c. are to the sanic purport, but our 
conclusions ai:e very different i” 

-t- Mr. Huler, without any explanatory reason- 
ing! without any legard to the inclinations of 
the two^ planes with respect to the centre of gra- 
vity of the body &c. 

The errors here noticed Mr. Euler lias re- 
peated m his I3tb and 1 5lh problems 

His general theory is most cgregioiisly 
erroneous I” 

“That” he “should err so greatly, and so 
repeatedly, 1 must say, seems very extraordi- 
nary/” 

Such are the rhetorical beauties which Mr. 
Landen scatters in almost every page. Notwith- 
standing all this, how'ever, we are inclined to 
iiclievc that Euler will be remembered as long as 
Mr. Landen.— His manners m private life were 
very consistent with these hpeciiiieiis : insomuch 
that the stiange contrast of bis haughty and as- 
suming airs, v^th the urbanity, mildness, and 
benevolence of Ins noble employer, would cause 
tlie Yillagcis to exclaim as tliey passed together, 
“ There goes Loid Landen and Mr. ritzM-illiam.” 

Mr. Landen left one daughtci, who is now, 
we believe, living m the neighbourhood of Peter- 
borough. Ills manusciipts, w'e are sorry to say, 
for many of tliem doubtless were valuable, were 
sold to Uie rdiecsemongers and tnllow'-obaudlers 
of that city, and thence distributed among the 
iuhabitant*> in a very dificrent inann^ from any 
which the author had in contemplation. 

lA'NDFALL. a. (land 9,nd fall.) A sud- 
den translation of property in land by the 
death of a rich man. 

LA'M DFLOOD. a. (land and food.) Inun 
dation (Clarendon). 

LA^N D-FORCES. ». (land and forces.) 
Warlike powers not naval ; soldiers that 
serv^ on land (fPen^Ui). 

LANDGRAVE (formed of the German 
land, ” earth, •• and graff or grave, “judge” 
or ** count*’), a name forinerly given to 
those who executed justice in behalf of the 
emperors, wiGn regard to the internal policy 
of the country* The title does not seem to 
have been before the nth century. 
These Jindgea’ were first appointed within a 
certain d«^et of Germany : in process of 
time t^o became hcrediUry, and theie 
judges ninumed the sovereignly of the so* 
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Ea^laiid, prrferred. him the 9^ of Csm^ 
terDttry, la 1011, ho went Rome, ta 
receive the pallium from the pope i butU 
muft he observed, to his honour, that he 
stoutly Resisted the authority of Gregory 
VIL who repeatedly cited him to Kamo, to 
answer the charge of heresy brought against 
him,. He rebuilt the cathedral of Canter* 
bury, and founded several other churches 
and hospitals. He died in 1089. He wrote 
a book against Bcrenger, and other works, 
which were collected into a volume, in 
1647. 


Eaglishi 

^ieveUt ja und on enteriaf ^ 

into ord^s to the sons of a 

imcplnshire gta^^O, whose daughter he 
married. He hdl^ livinc iu 

Somersetshire, and wW heii4^ a justice of 
the peace at the time of his dumth, which 
happened in 1779. He puhlisUed, I* {^emnss, 
in 2 vols. 12mo. ; 2* Theodosius and Coor 
stantia, 2 vols. lUmo,; 3. Solvman aad.AJU 
mena, a tale; 4. Frederic and Fharamottd» 


5. Sermons. S vols. 




LANGANICO, or Sunri, anciently Olvm- 
PI4, a town at European Turkey, in the 
Morea, situated on a hmall river called Car* 
bon, the ancient A Iplie us. This was once a 
City of great note, near which, on the Olym- 
pian plain, were celebrated the games so 
called, which w'erc firsCTnitituted by Pelops, 
in honour of Jupiter, and afterwards re- 
vived by Atrens and Hercules. They were 
held every liflh year, with great solemnity, 
amidst an indnitc number of spectators, and 
lasied for five whole days together. Froni 
these spectacles, the compntiUion of time iu 
(iieece^ by Olyinpiad*, took iU rise, in 
this city, also, was a very fine temple of 
Jispiter Olvinpus, with a celebrated ima^e 
of that god, fifty ells high, which w«is reck- 
oned one of the seven wonders of the world. 
It is S2 miles S. S. £. of Chiarenza, and 60 
g.W. of Corinth. 

LANGBAINE (Gerrard), a learned Eng- 
lish divine, was born inWestmoreland, about 
1608, and educated at Queen's college, Ox- 
ford, where he obtained a fellowship, and 
proceeded to the degree of D. D. He print- 
ed au edition of Longinus at Oxford, in 
1636, and several other learned works after- 
wards. In 1045, he was chosen provost of 
his college, which, with the office of keeper 
of the archives, he held to his death in 
1657. He was held in great esteem by Sel- 
den, IViicr, and other eminent scholars of 
that period. 

LANGELANj), an island of Oenmark, in 
the strait called the Great Belt. It is 3S 
miles long, but scarcely five in breadth, 
and produces plenty of corn. The principal 
town is Uutcuping. Lon. 11. 0. E. Lat. 55. 
4. N. . 

, LAHaa>Axfu (Robert), ayery old English 
poet, and; one of the first discimes of Wick- 
litfe. He distiogaiihed himselr by a curious 
poem^ entillep, The Visions of Pierce Plow- 
man, wxitb^jLUOut 1869, inte^ed as a sa- 
tire on almost f»very descr^tion of men, 
butejipeeially |iie clergy, it,!# written iu 
blank Verse, wi^ coiisideirahle force and 
humour, and lu ad alliterative measure. 

town of bwisieriimd, 
IB the caulon of, Hme. Here are three 
great annualfatrs, pl^w(ueh greet quanUlioi 
of linen, as also' ea^,f^O]heeaet and grain, 
ore sold. Near the 


Fancy, 9 vols. , 7. Fables of Flora, in verses 
8. A translation of Plutarch's Lives, of 
which a new edition has been lately pub- 
lished, by the Rev. F. Wranghani. 

LANGlONK, a city, deemed by some the 
capita], of the kingdom of Laos, with a 
magnificent royal palace, seated ou a small 
river, 140 miles S. E. of Ava. Lon. 101. 
15. K. Lat. 81.19. N. 

LANGIUS (John), a physician of Silesia, 
was born in 14S5, and took his degree at 
Pisa, after which he practised at Heidel- 
berg, and became physician to four electors 
palatine. He died in 1565. lie published 
at Basil, in 4to. 1554, Medical Epistles, 
which abound with curious matter, and are 
worth perusal. 

LANGLEY (Batty), an English arclutcct, 
who died in 1751. lie published many use- 
ful practical books, as the Builder's Jewel; 
^the Builder's Price-Hook ; and other, works 
for masons, bricklayers, and carpenters. 

LANGOGNE, a tonn of France, in the 
department of Lozere, 81 miles N. K. of 
Mc^de, and 33 W. of Privas. Lon. 3. 45. K. 
Lat. 44. 44. N. 

LANGON, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Gironde. it is noted fur excellent 
wine, and seated on the Garonne, 1 5 miles 
N. or Bazas. Lon. 0. 10. W. Lat. 44 * 83. N. 

LANGPORT, a town in Somersetshire, 
with a market on Saturday. At is seated on 
a hill, by the river Parrel, which is naviga- 
ble for barges to Bridgewater. It is 10 milet 
S. B. of Bridgewater, and 188 >f|hy S. of 
London^^ Lon. 3. 0. Lat. 51. 

LAN GEES, an ancient town of France, 
in the department of Upper Marne, with a 
bishop's see. It is seated on a mountain, 
hear the sources pf the Marne, and its cut- 
,}erv wares are in high esteem. Ibis town 
is thought to stand the highest of any in 
France; and the prospect from the lowers 
of the principal cfiurch is beyond concep- 
tion.^ It is $5 miles N. £. of Dijon, and 100 
S. by B. of Rhoimi. Lon. 5. 84. E. Lat. 47. 
58. N. . . . • 

LANGTON (Stephen), archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was bom in England, but educated 
at Pans. Ha was chancellor of Paris, car- 
dinal of R.oma, and made bishop of Canter* 
bury by opposition to king 

i^ohn amy^<clergy. JohnforbadaLai^ffton 
i^om ejiiuSg ok dofflinioni, and haniNind 
the t^anHrbary^ for ifkiiih m 
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Itingdom watlftid mitt the papal interdict. 

kina; vraa afterwafdH particularly ex- 
couimuiucaVeA^ un^Vii* *\wiec\» 
from their allegiance. He then found it 
n^Maryto make hisflubmisrion, tbreeeiire 
the archbishop, and to restore the monks. 
I^ton was a haughty prelate, wholly de- 
Totedtothe papal cKairi however, he was 
a man of great learning, and wrote several 
books, which we have not room to enu- 
merate. He died in 2 228. 
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most part unarticnlatcd, Is 
a resolution. Hence Homer and Heiiod ciimat- 

TBiAW 1 di- 

viding,” as denoting a power poCuiiar to the im- 
man species : for though there are a few birds 
which utter sounds that may be divided into syl- 
lables, yet each of tliese b'rds utters but one such 
sound, winch seems to be emp^oy^d rather as 
notes of natural music than for the purpose of 
giving infuimatioii to others; fur when the bird 
IS agitated, it utters cries which are very dif- 
ferent, and have no articulation. A thud dif- 


ference between the langijmge of men and the 
LANGUAGE, iu the proper sense of the word, significent cries of brute anmmU, is, that the 
signifies the expression of our ideas and their va- former is from art and the latter from nature, 
nous relations by certain articulate sounds, which l^ory human language is learnt-d by mutation, 
arc used as the signs of those ideas and relations, and is intelligible only to those who either inha- 
By articulate sounds are meant those modula- i,it the country where it is vernacular, or have 
tions of simple voice, or of sound emitted from been taught it by a nia<«tcr or by books : but the 
the thorax, which arc formed by means of the voices in question are not learned by imitation ; 
mouth and its several organs ; the teeth, the and being wholly instinctive, they are intelligr- 
tongue, the lips, and the palate. In a more ble to all the animals of that species by whic h 
general sense the word language is sometimes they are uttered, though brought togetlier fiom 
used to denote all sounds by whi<*h animals of the most distant countries on earth. That a dog, 
any kind express their parUcular feelings and which had never heard another bark, would not- 
impulses in a manner that is intelligible to their withstanding bark himself, and that the barkings 
own species. yelps of a Lapland dog would be iubtinctively 

Nature has endowed every animal with powers understood by the dogs of Spain, Calabria, or 
sufliciont to niakc known all those of its sensa- any other country, arc facts whicli admit not of 
tions ami desires, witli which it is necessary, for doubt : but tliere is no reason to imagine that a 
tlie preservation of the individual or the continu- man who had never heard any languagi. spok< n 
ance of the kind, that others of the same species would himself speak ; and it is well known tJial 
should be acijuainted. For this purpose, the the language spoken in one country is uaintclli- 
organs of all vocal animalb are so formed, as, gible to thn natives of another country where a 
upon any particular impulse, to utter sounds, diflerent language is spoken. ’ Herodotus indeed 
of which those of the same species instinctively records a fact which, could it be depended upon, 
know the meaning. The summons of the hen is <would tend to overturn this reasoning, as it in- 
instantly obeyed by the whole brood of chickens; fers a natural relation between ideas arid certain 
and m many others of the irrational trilKss a si- articulate sounds. He tells us, that Psammeti- 
milar mode of communication may be observed chus, king of Egypt, in order to disi’ovei which 
between the paients and the offspring, and be- was the oldest language, caused two children, 
tween one animal and its customary associate, newly bom of poor parents, to be brought up by 
But It is not among animals of the same specie^i a shepherd among his cattle, with a strict in- 
only that these instinctive sounds are mutually junction that they should never hoar a human 
understood. It is os necessary for animals to vmce ; and tliat at the end of two years ihechil- 
kitow the voices of their enemies as the voices dren pronounced at the same time the word 
of their friends ; and the roaring of the lion is a fitwHos, which in the Phrygian language signified 
sound of which, previous to all experience, every bread. Either this is one of the many fables 
beast of the foire||^ is naturally afraid. Between which tliat credulous historian collected among 
these animal voices and the language of men the Egyptians, or the conduct and reasoning of 
there is however very little analogy. Human P'sammetichus were very absurd ; for it is added, 
language is capable of expressing ideas and no- that from this circumstance he inferred that the 
tions, which there is every reason to believe that Phrygians were the most ancient people, and 
the brutal mind cannot conceive. Speech,” that tliey spoke the primitive language. The 
says Aristotle, is made to indicate what is cx- only rational purpose for which such an expcri- 
pc^ient and what ib inexpedient, and in coasa- meat could be instituted, would be to discover, 
quedcc of this what is Just and unjust. It is not which is the oldest or the latest language, 
thefdfbre given to men ; because it is peculiar to but whether there be such a thing as a language 
them that of good aud evil, just and unjust, of nature or Instinct: but in such a language it 
they only (witli respect to other animals) possess is obvious that there could be^io word to denote 
a sense or feeling, ” The voices of brUt^ saein bread, because in what is called the state of na- 
intettded b^ nature to express, not distmoc^idOas tare bread is upknown. The experiihentof Psam- 
or moral modes, but only such feelings ps It is metichus was probably never madd ; but in the 
for the good o£ Uie ipeckB that they should have woodi of diilerent countriOS solitary skvagtiis have 
the power of making known ; and in this, as in at different times been caught, wbo,^ though they 
all other respects^ ^tkese voices are aafetogous ; apparent possemed tee sagacity wBich is’' 
not to our to o«r weeping, teugh^ natural to man, and tlmugli tedir orgaht both of 

ing, sighiiD|^\ and o^r hearing sid of tpeeeh imvef used 

natural of appetite and articulate sounds at i^Mef seHtetiOiks of ideas, 

passion. , 4^oteik betemen the Ian- They uttered te#eed pPlM efies which 

goage of teen jml tea ttdefe aninudt j^rentetmctively egpremiifeMiim 

consto in'ariioiifeifedir' forteey^f joy and^wnrow; 

may ht resolved into Stemdi^ than meh ; bte te 

or sylktekfl, vdMtete m tet rudtoente of they ifers what Hbraeo 
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represents all roeiikind to h«v been originally, 
mwfrt? itt ^wrv€p€cu$» Inticcd ' se^s to be ob* 
viout wcic there any ^s'^nctive laiifcuage, 
the fir-fit tv ore uttered by uhildren wuald be 
the same : ai hai evei id, whether born in 
the desert or i.. sotict>, nould understand the 
language of cvety other child, however educated 
or however neglected. Nay more, we may ven- 
ture to atfirm, that such a language, though its 
gencial use might, in society, be superseded by 
the prevailing dialect of art, could never be 
wholly lost; and that no man of one country 
would find it difficult,^ far less impossible, to 
coniinunicatc the knowledge of his natural and 
most pressing wants to the men of any other 
countiy, whether barbarous or civilized. The 
exercise of cultivated reason, and the arts of civil 
life, have inileed ciadicatcd many of our original 
instincts, but thev have not eradicated them all 
(Sec Nstinci). There are external indications 
of the internal feelings and^iicsires, which appear 
m the most polished society, and which are con- 
fessedly instinctive. The passions, emotions, 
sensations, and appetites, are naturally ex- 
piessed in the countenance by characters which, 
the savage and the courtier can read with equal 
readiness. The look serene, tbesipoothed brow, 
the dimpled smile, and the glistening eye, de- 
note equanimity »nd good will in tcriiib which no 
man mistakes. The contracted biow, the glaring 
eyes, l;lie sullen gloom, and the threatening air, 
denote rage, indignation, and defiance, as plainly 
and forcibly as teviUiigs or imprecatious. To 
teach men to disgube these instinctive indications 
of tlieir temper, and 

** To carry smiles and sunshine in their face, 

•« When discontent sits heavy at their heart, 

constitutes a great part of modern and refined 
education. Yet in spite of every effort of the 
utmost skill, and of every motive resulting from 
interest, the most consummate hypociite, or the 
most hackneyed politician, b not always able to 
prevent his ical disposition fiom becoming ap- 
parent in his countenance. He may indeed, by 
long practice, have acquired a very great com- 
mand both over his temper and over the instinc- 
tive signs of It, but at times nature will predo- 
minate over art. and a sudden and violent pas- 
sion will flash in his face, so as to bo visible to 
the eye of every bcliolder. If these obs^rvatiuus 
be just, and we flattci ourselves with the belief 
that no mail will call them in question, it seems 
to follow, that, if mankind were prompted by 
instinct to use articulate sounds as mdlcations of 
their passions, affections, sensations, and ideas, 
the language nature could never be wholly 
forgottjih, and that it would sometimes predo- 
mitiate ovei^tbe language of art* Groans, sighs, 
and some inartiiCufeto lively Sounqs, are naturally 
expressive of pkm and pleasure, and equally in- 
telligible to all iiankind. occasioihil use of 
these no art can wholly banish ; aijd if there were 
articulate sounds naturally exprbssWa of the swine 
feelings, it is not conceivable that nirt or educa- 
tion could banish thp use of them, meraly be- 
cause by the organs of the mouth they are broken 
into parts and resolvable into syllables. 

It being thdf evident that them is no wsti^ 
tive articulated become an ta^ 

quiry of some impOiiaw!% mankind 

fim induced to Mri^te ArtijedUte sounds, aM 
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by bMnMi ^Ven ad.iiM»l 

some ye»n in Hft, they .tody foreign langnogef 
under proper Instructors: but the hist men had 
no speakers to imitate, and no formed langiuqge 
to study; by what means then did they learn to 
speak ? On this qnestion only two opinions can 
possibly be formed. fSither language must have 
been originally revealed fitom Or it must 

be the fruit of human industry. The greater 
part of Jews and Christians, and even some of 
the wisest pagans, have embraced the formey 
opinion ; which seems to be supported by the 
authority of Moses, who represents the Supreme 
Being as teaching our first parents tlie names of 
animals. The latter opinion is held by DiodoniU 
Siculus, Lucretius, Horace, and many other 
Greek and Roman writers, who consider language 
as one of the arts invented by man. The first 
men, say they, lived for some time in woods 
and caves, after the manner of beasts, uttering 
only confused and indistinct noises; till, asso- 
ciating for mutual assistance, tliey came by de- 
grees to use articulate sounds, mutually agreed 
nponfbr the arbitrary signs or marks of tliosc 
ideas in the mind of the speaker which he wanted 
to communicate to the hearer. This opinion 
sprung from the atomic cosmogony which was 
framed by Mochys the Phenician, and after- 
wards improved by Democritus and Epicurus ; 
and though it is part of a system in which the 
first men are represented a& having grown out of 
the earth like trees and other vegetables, it has' 
been adopted by several modern writers of high 
rank m the republic of letters, and is certainly in 
Itself worthy of examination.^ 

The most learned, and on every account the 
most respectable author who now supports this 
opinion, candidly acknowledges, that if language 
were invented, it was of very difficult invention, 
and far beyond the reach of the grobsest savages. 
Accordingly he holds, that though men were ori- 
ginally solitary animals, and had no natural 
propensity to the social lift* ; yet befoie language 
could be invented, they must have been asso- 
ciated for ages, and have Ciirried on of concert 
some common work. Nay, he is decidedly of 
opinion, that before the invention of an art so 
difficult at> language, men must not only have 
herded together, but have also formed Some kind 
of civil polity, have existed in that political state 
a very long time, and have acquired such powers 
qf abstrsetioH as to be able to form general 
ideas. But it is obvious, that men could not 
have instituted civil polity, or have carried on 
of concert any common work, without commu- 
nicating their designs to each other : and tliere 
are four ways by which the author thinks that this 
could have been done before the invention of 
speech, viz. 1. Inarticulate cries, expressive of 
sentiments and passions : 2. gestures, and the 
ex{i«iM«i0n of cooiitenance : .0, imit.iUvc sounds 
expressive of audible tfalligs ; and, 4. paintihg, 
by which visihitf objflote may be represented. Of 
these four ways Of communication, it is plain that 
only two ham miy.^ddimeotion with language, 
viz. inarticulate^fliim and imitative sounds ; and 
of these the amhor abandons the latter, as hav- 
ing contribjaUffi n^ng to the invention of ani- 
culation, fie ttunks it may have helped to 

advance itepwftyrt. « I am disposed,** sayl'hoi' 
** to belimAMK^e framing of words with an 
.%MdogyMPl!|il^vid of the things expressed tfy 
tliem, tetumr to languages of art Qimiite 

tlmfirit by rude atidVaWiKrm 
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«ati*oti8»^ It inarticulate cries Oft)y 

that must have given rise to the forfnatioa of 
language. Such cries are used by all animals 
who have any use ot \ oicc to express their wmiti ; 
and the fact is» tliat all barbarous nations have 
cries expressing differeut thin^^, such as joy, 
grief, terror, siirprise, and the like. These^ to- 
gether with gestures and expression of the coun- 
tenance, were undoubtedly the methods of com- 
munication lirst used by men : and u'e have but 
to suppose,’* says our author, “ a great number 
of 4>Mt species carrying bn some common busi- 
ness, and conversing together by signs and cries, 
and wc have men just m a slate proper for the 
invention of language. For if we suppose their 
numbers to increase, tlieir wants would increase 
also ; and then these two methods of communi- 
cation would become too confined for that larger 
sphere of life which their wants wonltl make ne- 
cessary. T)ic only thing then that remained to 
be done, was to give a greater variety to tlie in- 
stinctive cries; and as the natural progress is 
fiom what is easy to what is more difficult, the 
first variation would be ineiely by tones from 
low to high, and from grave to acute. But ibis, 
variety could not answer ail the purposes of 
speech ill society ; and being advanced so far, 
It w^as natural that an animal so sagacious as 
mail should go on farther, and come at last to 
tlic only oth(‘r variation remaining, namely, ar- 
ticulation. 'I'iu; first articulation would be very 
simple, tlie voice being broken and distinguished 
only by a few vowels and ( onsonaiits. And as 
all naiutal cries are from the throat and larynx, 
with little or no operation of tlie organs of the 
month, it is natuial to suppose, that the lin»t 
languages were for the greater pari spoken from 
the throat ; that what consonants were used to 
vary the ci les, were mostly guttural , and that 
the organs of ilie mouth would at first be very 
little empluyefl. From this account of the origin 
of language it appears, that tlie iirsfi sounds ar- 
ticulated were the natural cries by which iiteu 
signified tbcir wants and desires to one anothci, 
such as calling one another fur coitain purposes, 
and other such things as were most necessary for 
carrying on any joint work ; then lu process of 
time other cries would be articulated, to signify, 
that such and such actions had been performed 
or were performing, or that such and auch events 
had happened relative to the common busjoefs. 
Then names would be invented of such objects 
as tiiey were conversant with ; but as we cannot 
suppose savages to be deep ^n abstraction, of 
skilful in the art of arranging things according 
to their genera and species, all things, however 
shailnr* except perhaps the individuals of the 
lowest Species, would be expressed by differtot 
woydi oot related to each other either by detiva>^ 
tipn or composition. Thus would language grow 
by degrees j and, as it grew, it would hi more 
and more broken and articulated by consonants: 
but stiU the words would retain a great deal of 
their original nature of animal cries, ind thus 
things would go mhf .wordf unmlated still multi- 
plying, till at l|^ liW|m would hecomc 
too cttmbeii||^W would be 

obliged, 4 ^ 

the^riUei imd 
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invention as a series of ttierc long ^ 

fng loosely together, and the whole 
from no fixed principle, 'fhe opimons bf pmdo- 
rus, Vitruvius, Horace, Lucretius, nod Cicero, 
which are frequently quoted in its support, are 
in tbcir estimation' of no greater authority than 
the opinions of other men ; for as language was 
formeil and brought to a great degree of perfec- 
tion long before the era of any historian witli 
whom ue arc acquamted, the antiquity af the 
Greek and Roman writers, who are comparatively 
of yesterday, gives them no ad\ antage iii this 
inquiry over the philosophers of France and 
England. Aristotle has defined man to be 
pi/x*ihKov: ami the defiiiihon is certainly so far 
just, that man is much more rcmaikalile for imi- 
tation than invention ; and therefore, ^ay the 
reasoners ou this side of the qucsti(/ti, had the 
human race been originally nmioto et turpe 
pecus, they would have continue*^, ‘•o to the etid 
of time, unless they had been taught to speak 
by some snporior intelligence. That the first 
men sprung from the earth, like vegetables, no 
modern philosopher has ventured to assert ; nor 
does there any whci e appear sufficient e\ idence 
that men were originally in the state of savages. 
The oldest book extant contains the only rationul 
cosmogony known to the ancient nations ; and 
that book represents the first human inhabitants 
of this earth, not only a«« reasoning and speak- 
ing aiumaK, but also as in a state of high per- 
fection and happiness, of which tlicy were de- 
prived for disobedience to iliuir Creatoi. Moses, 
setting aside his claim to inspiration, dcserv<u», 
from the (‘unsistciice of bis narrative, at least as 
miKh credit as Mochiis, or Democritus, oi Epi- 
curus : and from his prior antiquity, if aqtiquity 
could on this subject have any weight, ho would 
descive more, as having lived nearer to the peiiod 
of which they all write. But the question re- 
specting the origin of language Joay be decided 
without resting in authority of any kind, mcioly 
by considering the nature of speech, and the 
mental and corporeal powers of man. Those 
who maintain it to be of human tnveotioii, sup- 
pose men at fimt to have been solitary unimats, 
aitterwards to have herded together without 
vemment or subordination, then to have formed 
poditical societies, and by their, own exhrtions to 
haVu advanced from the grossest 
the refiaemenls of science. But, JSp' red-' ' 
wltose cause we arc now plmpuj^ Ibis 
^a supposition contrary to all history ex- 

perience. Thcro is not upon record a tiullgH|n^ 
stance, well, authenticated, of a people emer|^Qg 
by tbeir own tffoT^ from barbarism to civilisa- 
tion. There have, indeed, been many nations 
raised from itdte of savages ; butii is known 
that they weM poUsbed, not by thbir own re- 
‘peated exertiodsibut by tbe injluence of indl- 
vidjMlsor colonies from nati^piwt^ enlightened 
than thepwelves, The ormnal sayeges of Greece 
were tamed by the Felasgi, a^ foreign tribe ; and 
were afeerwamis ifuri^r wished by Orp^heus, 
Cei^opt, Cadmus, dec, wIm> derived tbeir know- 
ledge feMn figyft and'rileiBast. The ancient 
Eumahs, a ferocious crew, received 

the blessings of law and ' ^l^S^ fre^aspeees- 
sion of |j[H:ejigii kingsi of Home 

et a laPf. periodvCOlripl^^ uiO 

of Europe. ,in ^ ^nations 

wiiiA 

iaid4».|I.Te >dvMtc.d iUo mn Iwifa. 
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^ ^ fibir tr^> not toDie |pr»diinl kod unaasiisted 
of the htfmAn mmd, but to the wise in* 
4i|BSlbti!s'oPfoiei(pi 

+V|ih«i w not the proper place for tracing the 
||MmH of man from the savage state to that of 
^^nical society ; but experience teaches us, that 
every art it is much easier to improve than 
invent. The human mind, when put into the 
, it track, is indeed capable of making great 

S ivances in arts and sciences ; but if any credit 
e due to the records of histoi y, it has not, in a 
people bunk in ignorance and barbahty, siifli- 
eient vigour to dis> over that tract, or to coneeiie 
a state diilercnt frum the present If the ludost 
inhabitants of Atiieiioa and other countries have 


continued, as there is every reason to believe 
they ha\e continued, for ages m the same un- 
varied stata of barbaiism; how is it imaginable 
that people much ruder than they, as to he 
ignorant of an language, should think of invent- 
ing an art so diilieuJt as oi speech, or even 
to frame a conception of the tiling ^ In build- 
ing, fishing, hunting, navigating, &c. they might 
imitate the instinctive arts ot other animals ; but 
there is no other animal that expresses its sen- 
sations and atfections by arbitrary artu'uHte 
sounds* It is laid, that before language could 
be invented, mankind must ha^e existed fur 
ages in large political societies, and have earned 
on of concert some common work : but if mar- 


had neter ti^pwSfinded ^ fitness of ©ahef ; 
if, to cOttHteiwi^Wf^ superior fitness of ftm« 
culatkm, its extii«me difilculty be taken into 
view, it must appear little less than miraCuloue 
that every savage tribe should think of it rather 
than-the easier method Of artificial gesticulation. 
Savages, It is well known, are remarkable for 
their indolence, and for always preferring ease 
to utility ; but their modes of life give such a 
pliancy to their bodies, that they coufd, with 
very little trouble, bend their hmbs and mj?m- 
beis into any positions agreed upon as the sign$ 
of ideas. Thib is so fui from being the case with 
respect to the organs of articulation, that it is 
with extreme diflicultj , if at all, that a man ad- 
vanced in life can be taught to artieulato any 
Sound which he has not been accustomed to hear. 
No foreigner who comcb to Emrland aftei the agu 
of thiity, ever pronouiK<'s tlie language tolerably 
well; an Knglibhman of that age can luidly be 
taught to utter the guttural sound which a Scotoh- 
naan gives to the GiCek or even the PKneh 
sound of the vowel n: amhof the so!it«y savages 
who have been caught in different forests, wo 
know not that there has been one wiio, after Ihcr 
age of manhood, learned to articulate any lan- 
guage so as to make himself readily understood. 
The present age has indeed furniriied many in- 
stantcs of deaf persons being taught to speak in- 
telligibly by skilful masters moulding the oigaiis 


tic^late cries, and the natural visible signs of the 
passions and affections, were modes of commu- 
nication sufilciently accurate to keep a large so- 
ciety together for ages, and to direct its mem- 
bers in the execution of some common work, 
what could be their inducement to the invention 
of an art so useless and difficult as that of lan- 
guage? Let us however suppose, say tlie ad- 
vocates ftir the cause which wc are now support- 
ing, that different nations of savages set about 
inventing an art of communicating their thoughts, 
which experience had taught them was not abso- 
lutely necessary : how came they all, without 
exception, to think of the one art of articulating 
the voice for this purpose ^ Inasticulatc cries, 
out of which language is fabricated, have indeed 
tm instinctive connection with our passions and 
•Ifectious ; but there are gestures and expressions 
of countenance with which our passions and af- 

r ij^a;«re in the same manner connected. If 
^atuti^ories of passion could be so modified 
and enlargi^ as to be capable of communicaring 
to the bearer every idea in the mind of the 
apeaker, it is certain that the natural gestures 
ceoNI be ao modified as ■to answer the very same 
purpose (S^ Faktosiimx) ; and it is strange that 
among ' (he feveral nations who invented lan- 
guages, not , one should have stumbled upon fa- 

•hoold have agifh^td denote ^Smliy articulated 
sounds. Every hbtidn whose language is narrow 
and rude, supptig^ its defects by violent gesticu- 
lation; and thereforot as much lest genius is 
aacrted in the imprordment of any art than was 
requisite for its font jnrention, it it natural to 
snppose, that^ had been left to devise for 
themselves a methcMl of communicating (heir 
thoughts, they would not hbfO attmpted any 
ether than that by nlit^h improve the 

language transmit by It is vain 

to urge that are fitter for the 

pmj^ of th^ht than visible 

for this may be true^ it it 
cmM htmi occur to savages, wlm 


of the mouth into the positions proper for articu- 
lating the voice ‘ bat who was to perform thia 
task among the inventors of language, when all 
mankind weie equally ignorant of tlie means by 
which articulation is effected ? In a woid, daily 
experience informs us, that men who have nut 
learned to articulate in thoir childhood, never 
afterwards acquire the faculty of speech but by 
such helps as savages cannot obtain ; and there- 
fore, if speech was invented at all, it must have 
been either by children who were incapable of 
invention, or by men w'ho w'cre incapable of 
speech. A thousand, nay a million of children 
couM not think of inventing a language. While 
the organs aie jiiiabie, there is not understand- 
ing enough to frame the conception of a lan- 
guage; and by the time that there is under- 
standing, the organs are become too stiff for the 
task. And therefore, say the advocates for the 
divine origin of language, reason as w'cll as his- 
toi y intimates, that mankind in all ages must 
have been speaking animals ; the young having 
constantly acquired this art by imitating those 
who were elder; and wc may warrantably con- 
clude, that our first parents received it by im- 
mediate inspiration.. 

To this account of the origin of language an 
objection readily offers itself. If the first lan- 
guage were communicated by inspiration, it must 
have been perfect, and held in reverence by those 
who spake it, I. e. by all mankind. But a vast 
variety of languages have prevailed in the worlds 
and some of &ese which remain are known to be 
very imperfect, whilil there is reason to believe 
that many others are lesp. If different languagee 
were originatty inventii^ by diflerent nations, all 
this would natmally follow from the mixture of 
these natioas; bmiltfbmt could indu^ men pos- 
sessed of one^i^ct language of divine original, 
to forsake it^lbaibafous Jargons of their owis 
invention, evCry respect inferior to tbit 

with whi*?®^ foirefathers or themselves lia|i 
been inspMmr'^ ' 

In aii»w##tb!f obt^etzop, it it^id, that ne^^ 

;pp 
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thin^ was priven by inspiration but' the faculty of 
speech and the elements of language j for when 
once men had language, it is easy to conceive 
how they might have modilied it by their natural 
powers, as thousands can improve what they 
could not JDveiil. The first language, if given 
by iiispiiation, must in its prim^iplcs have had all 
tlie perfection ot which language is susceptible ; 
hut from the nature of things it could not possi- 
hlv 0- veiy copious. The words of language aie 
eilhei piopcr names cr ttie signs of ideas and re- 
lations ; but It eannot be supposed that the All- 
Wise Instructor would load the memories of m« u 
With woiJs to denote things then unknown, or 
wjili the signs of ideas which they liad not then 
a< (|imed. It wns sulheieut that a foutid.ition was 
laid of -.ucj) a natuie as would support the hugest 
fiuperstructiue w'hwh they iriight ever after have 
occasion to laise upon it, and that they were 
laiiu;bt the inv.thod ot huildiug by (‘ompositiou 
and dirivatam, Tiu^ would long piemen < the 
languay,e radical’y ihc same, thoueh it could not 
prevent the intiodiK'Mon of di/leicnt dialeels m 
the diflVrtut couutai^ t'Vi'r which men spread 
thcinseb'i'^. Inwliaiivu reiiioii w'c suppose the 
liuTuc’i ijcc to liave ht m angiii illy placed, the 
iiieu.isc of tlif'if iiuiiilurb would in process of 
tunc ciihei di>pers( them into diflerent nations, 
or < \teiid the one ti.ition to a vast distance on a|l 
sid<b fiom w'hat \vc may call the seat of govern- 
ment. In cither ease they would every w'hcrc 
1 1 witli now objects, which would oc(*Hsjon the 
invention of new names ,* and as the diffeience of 
eUmate, and other natural cause s, w'ould compel 
those who rcmov(*d eastward or northward to 
adojit modes of life in many respects different 
from the inodes of those wJio travelled towards 
the west 01 the south, a v ist nuinluT of w'oids 
would m one < ountry be labricated to denote 
complex <*onc( ptioijs, which must llcce^st^rlly be 
nnmtclligiblc to the body of the people inhabiting 
eounliies whtu* those conrei»tions had ne\c'r 
been formtd. Thus would various dialects be 
unavoidably intro<lu<cd into the original lan- 
guage, even whilst all mankind remained in one 
society and under one government But after 
separate and independent societies were formed, 
these vanatioiif, would become more numerous, 
and the several (lialeets would deviate farther and 
farther from each other, as well as from the 
idiom and genius of the parent tongue, in pro- 
portion to the distance of the tribes by whom 
they were spoken If we suppose a few people 
either to t .ive been banished together from the 
society of theii brethren, or to have wandered of 
their own accord to a distance, from which 
through tractless forests they could not return 
(and such emigrations have often taken place}. 
It is easy to see how the most copious language 
must m their moutlis have soon become narrow, 
and how the ofTsprpig of inspiration must have in 
tune become so deformed as hardly to retain a 
feature of the ancestor whence ic originally 
iprung* Men do not long retain a practical ehili 
in thdse arts wbicb they never exercise; abd 
there are abuiidaiicie ef facts to prove, that a 
aiagleman upon a desert island, and having 
to proyide tine neeeMjpgiee of life by his own in- 
genui^i iroul4 ^ Oft of speaking with 

fluency his ^ number of 

men cast away togethi^ wonldlndeed retain that 
nxt spmewhkt longer ; but in a Space of time not 
jirp long* it would in a great moasure be |ost by 
Wm «r their p0sttrity« |a. ttus stale of hmilA*' 
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xnent, as their time would be almost wholly o^ 
cupied in hunting, (Utihigf and other means with« 
in their reach to support a wretched exwience, 
they would have very little leisure, and pexhapa 
less desire, to pieserve by conversation, the re- 
membran(*e of that case and those comforts of 
which they now found themselves for ever de- 
pnved ; and they would, of course, soon forget 
all the words which in their native language had 
been used to denote the accommodations and 
elegancies of polished life. Tins at least seems 
to be certain, that they would not attempt to 
teach their children a pai t of language which in 
their circumstances could be ot no use to them, 
and of which it uould be impos5iI>lc to make them 
iompuLcud the meaning^ fur where there arc? 
no ideas, the signs of ideas cannot be irade in- 
telligible. Fnnn such colonics as thi=? di!>pcr8ed 
over the earth, it is probable that ab teose nn- 
tiORs of savages have ausen, w'hich have induced 
so many phdo'jophers to iniagme, that the state 
of Liie savage w-as the original state ot man ; and 
if so, we sec that Irom the language of inspira- 
tion must hav(‘ unavoidably sprung a number of 
difrerciu dialects, all extremely rude and nunow, 
and ictainmg notlung of the parent tongue, ex- 
cept perhaps the names of the most coospicuous 
objects of natifrc, and of those wants and enTiov- 
ments which are inseparable fiom humanity. The 
savage state has no aitifu'i.il wants, and fur- 
nishes few idi'as that require terms to exprew 
thtm. The habits of .solitude and silence mchnd 
a savage raiely to speak ; and when he speaks, 
he usir*^ the same terms to denote different ideas. 
Speech, therefore, m this rude condition of men, 
must be extremely nanow and extremely vari- 
ous. Every new region, and every new climate, 
suggests different ideas, and creates .different 
wants, wJiich must be expressed edlur by tenna 
entirely new, or by old tefros used with a ric^ 
signification. Hence must originate gieat di- 
versity, even in Uie first elements of speech, 
among all sav'age nations, the words rctaiiu d ot* 
the original language being used in various 
senses, and pronounced, as wo may believe, with 
various accents. When any of those savage 
tribes emerged from their barbarism, whether by 
their own efforts or by the aid of people more 
enlightened than thcnisolvo«i(, it is obvious that 
the improvement and copiousness of theic lan- 
guage would keep pace with their own progress 
in knowledge and in the arts of civil fife: but in 
the infinite multitude of words which cirHizatiofi 
and refinement add to language, it would be little 
less than miraculous were any two nations to 
agree upon the same sounds to represent the same 
ideas. Superior refinement, indeed, may induce 
imitation, conquests may impose a lan^mage, 
and extension of empires may meltdown different 
nations and different dialects into one mass ; but 
independent tribes naturally glveVlse to diversity 
of tongues, nor does it seem possible that they 
should retain more of the original language than 
the words expressive of those objects with which 
all men are at all times equally concerned. 

The variety of tongnes, &erefore, the eopieusiii 
ness of some, and Uie narrowness of others, 
furnish no good Direction to the divine origin ofl 
langnage in egneral^ far whether language was 
at first revealed feumibeaven, or in a course of 
ages invented by men* a multitude of dialects 
Would inevitably arise as socm as the human iwoa 
was separated into a number of dis thict and j|i« 
Vb^ons. We pitfen# fOfe ti 
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fct our readers in a question of this ^ w® 
have given the best arguments on 
which we could either devise or And irt the writ- 
ings of others r and if it be seen, as 
it will, that our own judgment leans to the side 
of revelation, let it not be hastilv condemned by 
those whose knowledge of languages extends no 
farther than to Greece and Home, and r ranee 
and England ; for if they will carry their philo- 
logical inquiries to the east, they may perhaps 
be able to tiace the remains of one original lan- 
guage through d great part of the globe at this 

The late learned Gilbert Wakefield, iu his 
JSssay on ike Oriain of Alphahetind Charficiergf 
first publislied in the Memoirs of the Mam hcs^ei 
Philosophical Society, argues very ingeniously 
in favour of the opinion that a Ipbiilictu al cha- 
racters were not of human iiiveutioii, but com- 
municated to man from God^Jiimsell. c have 
not room to lepublish the whole of his ingenious 
essay, but cannot forbear making a tew quota- 
tions : 

I. « The five first books of the Old Testa- 
ment arc, 1 believe, acknowledged by all to be, 
not only the most ancient compositions, but also 
the most early specimens of alphabetical writing 
at present existing in the world. Now, taking 
for gi anted the authenticity of the Mosaic records, 
if ainhabetical writing be indeed the result of 
human ingenuity, one great peculiarity distin- 
guishes it frotn all other huvnan vtvcntionH ivliat- 
soever : the very first effort brought it to p<T- 

foction.** , ,, ^ 

Mr. Wakefield controverts the objection that 
there may have been alphabetical cbanieUTS 
prior to the time of Moses, although no Inic^ s of 
them hd^'e reached us. There howevci, one 
obvious reply which Mr. Wakefield does n^t 
make. Had there been alphabetical characters 
prior to the time of Moses, there would ha\c 
been tsritinys, most probably epistolary ones : 
now Moses oiUn speaks of messages and pre- 
sents, and tokens ot affection, and other things 
equally minute, but never of sending letters. 

II. .Savs Ml. W. “ If alphabctieal writing 
were a human invention, the natural result of 
itiffenuity and experience, might we not expi^t 
that different nations would have fallen upon the 
same expedient, independently of each other ?»» 
This he Shews was not the ease, by a fair induc- 
tion of particulars, and by tracing the progress 
u n d mutation of the characters from the Hebrew, 
through the Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, JEthiopic, 
Persic, &c. to the Greek, and thence to the 

language. We cannot follow him at length, 

but ibaU extract a quotation from Herodotus, by 
Which he strcngUieiis his reasoning = . ^ ^ , 

« Those Phmniciaas that came with Cadmus 
Introduced many improvements among the 
Greeks, and alphabetical writing too, not known, 
in my opinion, to the Creeks before that period. 
At first they used the Phoonician charactei ; but 
In process of time, as the pronunciation alterj^, 

J the standard of the letters was also changed. The 
Ionian Greeks inhabited at that time the parts 
adjacent to the Phoenicians j ^o, having rceewed 
the art of alphabetical writing from these Phm- 
nieians, used it with an alteration of some few 
characters: and confessed ingenuously, (hat it 
was called Phamiciafi firorii the iatroducers of it. 
Add I have fi^en myself ^10 charf tew ef 
^ the Itimeniafi Aputto, at Thebes ul 


Bosotia, engraven upon tripods, and very tnucls 
resembling the Ionian characters.’* 

lU Says Mr. W. “What we know of those 
nations, who have continued for many centuries 
unconnected with the afSt Cf the world, strangrly 
militates against the hypothesis of the human m- 
vention of alphabetical writing.** fm'^ di- 
stanced in the case of the Chinese, the MexicJiis, 
and the Egyptians. “ Now, what will our ad- 
versaries reply to this> They will pert mac 'oiwly 
maintain, that alphabetical writing is a human 
invention : and yi t all tliot>e nations who li:uc been 
conversant with this expedient, are disemoied to 
have derned it from the same urigmal, fioin 
some owe people in the east, wluwe time aud 
rae.ins of attaining it wc eauiiot now (‘eitaiiily 
find out; but me compelled to mui. hide Irorn 
analogy, and the expenenie ol oth i imiioiis, 
that their iniagmation, as it was no^ m ne fertile, 
w^as not more successlul than that oi toen aeigli- 
bours, 

“ Again : where large communities have nou- 
rished for ages, but uneormcetc d \v\ih thus.* ' oun- 
tries winch enjoyed this atlv.uitage, tlwir own 
solitary exertions were never capable of cncetirig 
this capital diseovcrj. Is it possible for pre- 
sumptive e\ideiijc to be iiioic sat slactory than 
this>** 

Mr. Wakefichrs essay is concluded with the 
following remaiKs . 

*• I. Plmv asserts the use of litters to have 
been eternal, 'fins shews the antrpuiy of the 
practice to extend beyond the eia ot autlu'nlic 
litstory. 

« 2. The rabalistical dfjrtors of the .Tews main- 
tain, that alpliabctical wilting w.is one of the ten 
things which God created in the evening of tiic 
bahbath. 

;i. Most of tin* profane aiilbors of antiquity 
ascribe the tirst use of tilphabetical cliaiactei's to 
the Egyptians, wlio, according to some, re- 
ceived the expedient from Mcrcuiy, and, ac- 
cording to others, tvom the god Tcutli. This as- 
cnption of alpli.ib(*tic i 'niracters tf> a divine com- 
inunicdlion, shews the sense entertained by the 
am leuts of the dilfii ulty of the invention. 'I'hc 
Indian letters are in a similar luaiiner asciibcd 
by the Hindus to a divine origin. 

« 4. It IS loniarkdble that history commonly 
attnbutcis the intioductiou oi letters to some 
great traveller ; a concumng proof of their deri- 
vation arno’iig difierent nations Irom a common 
Souree. 

“ 5. No mention is made of the alphabet in 
Homer, though it appears to have been in use 
among the Jews long before his time. 

6.P Is Uieic any reason to supjjose fiom the 
history of the human mind, that uinl Lingu.ige, 
which has long beiSi perfect, bey >nd anj' me- 
morials oi our speCicB inheathm and li 

co eval with man, according to tin U‘s‘ mony of 
Scripture; is there any reason, I sav, to !,dpposo 
that even taii/yuaga is tlie tilctt of humaff 
ingenuity and experience. 

** 7. To suppose that the ait of .ilpbabCtiCM 
writing is the invention of man is ..Imoht a phi* 
losophical impOBgibllity, when we i-onsnkr that 
it must, in thia case, liave been <h vji>t*d in the 
rudest state df huittian inieiloct, while tiipoijfap^, 
a discovery lete ourious and sagacious, eludea 
the diitection m *ho most refined ages ofjiteraary 
per{fectlom*^WE.i/c of 0. Wdkejkldf «. Sfi** 
Ungua^ #bat«x-er was itt origm, wnit H 
‘ B p ^ ^ 
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was give'll by inspifation but' the faculty of 
speech and the elements df language ; for when 
once men had language, it is easy to conceive 
how they might have modilied it by thoir natural 
powers, as thousands can improve what they 
could not invent. The first language, if given 
by iijspii,ition, must m its principles have had all 
the perfection of which language is suscepubk ; 
but from the nature of things it could not possi- 
bly very copious. The words of language aie 
eithci piopcr names or the signs of ideas and re- 
laiious , bill it cannot be supposed that the All- 
WKse fnstrie'tor would load the incmoncs of nun 
witJi wouls to denote things then unknown, or 
with the of ideas wbicli tluy had not then 
ai (|uiied. Ft was surth'icnt that a Foundation was 
laid of ^uch a natme as would ‘support the largest 
^upcrstiuctiiie whi< h they might evci after have 
oocasion to raise ujjon it, and ihai they were 
taught the mahod oi buddirij; by couiposilion 
and derivation. Tms w'ould hmg picseivi the 
langiKU'e radieal’v' t)io same, tlioutdi it r ouid not 
pi event the iiitiofliiction of ditlcient dialects in 
the dilhidit coinuiii.'. me* men «picad 

tllCln^el^< s. Jn v. liativer re.iMn wc Kuppusc the 
Imin.'U lacc to hai e hi ni oiiginill^ placed, the 
ineicase of tie ii uiin«h<:rs would in process of 
time ei.hei di.pcrsi them into difleient nations, 
or cxPuid tlu' ouc nation to a vast distanec on all 
sid 's fioin what ve may call the scat of govern- 
ment. Ill cither case they would cM*ry where 
meet with new objects, which would occasion the 
iiivcnLion of new names ,• and as the difFcicnce of 
climate, and other natural causes, would compel 
those who removed eastward or noithward to 
adopt modes of life in many respects didVreiit 
fioni the im>di‘p of those wlio travelled towards 
the west 01 the south, a vast numlie^ of w'Oids 
w'oiild in one country he tabricatod to dimote 
complex conceptions, which must iiccesstnily be 
unintelligible to the body of the people inhabiting 
countries wJu-ic those conceptions had never 
been foiimd. Thus w'ould various duJects be 
unavoidably introiluced into the original lan- 
guage, even whilst all mankind remained in one 
society and under one govemmeut. But afit»r 
separate and independt nt societies were formed, 
these variations w'ould become more numerous, 
and the sev< rai dialects would deviate farther and 
farther from each other, as well as from the 
idiom and genius of the parent tongue, in pro- 
portion to the distance of the tribes by whom 
they were spoken. If we suppose a few people 
either to hav i bi cn banished together from the 
■ocicty of their brethren, or to have wandered of 
their own accord to a distance, trom which 
through tiactiess foiests they could not return 
^and such emigrations have often taken place), 
it is easy to see how the most copious language 
must in their months have soon become narrow, 
and how the ofTsprjng of inspiration must have in 
time become so deformed as hardly to retain a 
feature of the ancestor whence it origioally 
sprung. Meu do not long retain a prac^m ekiU 
in those arts whi<^h they never ener^ee ; and 
there are abundance of facts to prove* that a 
aingte man caal ii|»on a desert island, and having 
to provide tho of own In- 

genui^, would speaking with 

du^cy bi^ motfaioBogne, A small number of 
fncQ cast away togatherv would ihdeed retain iJiat 
art somewhat longer ; but in a space of thne not 
;^sry long, it would in a great n^ure be iost by 
mil w tlitlr posUritj* la tow state eTbaiiisli* 
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ment, as their time im!d be almost Wholly ottt 
copied in hunting, fishingi and other means with*.* 
in their roach to support a wretched ejcniteiice, 
they would have very little leisure, and perhaps 
less desire, to preserve by conversationv the re- 
membrance of that ease and those comforts of 
which tlicy now found themselves for ever de- 
prived, and iliey would, of course, soon forget 
all the words which in their native language had 
been used to denote the accommodations and 
elegancies of polished life. This at least seems 
to be certain, that they would not attempt to 
Uai*h their children a pait of langnane which in 
then circtimstaiices could be ot no use to them, 
and of which it vould he impossible to make them 
comprehend the ineanmg; for where tin re aie 
no ideas, (I'c ‘^igns of ideas cannot he iiiado in- 
iclligibie. From mich colonies ns tb,.? dispersed 
merthc earth, it is piobable that ali tiiose na- 
tions of savages have arisen, w'hich have induced 
so many philosophers to iniagiiic, that the state 
of tlie savage was the original slate of man ; and 
if so, we s(e that fioni the language of iri'.pira- 
ti»)n must have unavoidably sprung a number of 
different dialei^ts, all extremely rude and narrow, 
and retaining nothing of the parent tongue, ex- 
cept perhaps the names of the most conspicuoua 
objects of nature, and of those wants and enjoy- 
ments which are inseparable tiom humanity. 1 'he 
savage state has no .iitdioial wants, and fur- 
nishes few ideas that require terms to expiew 
tl« m. The habits of solitude and silence inclmd 
a savage rarely to speak ; and when he speaks, 
he uses the same terms to denote different ideas. 
Speech, thertforc, in this rude condition of men, 
must be extremely nariow and extremely vari- 
ous, Every new region, and every new idhnate, 
suggests different ideas, and creates ^difttrcnt 
wants, which must be expressed cither by term* 
entirely new, or by old terms us^d with a ne’S^ 
signification. Hence must originate gieat di- 
versity, even in tiie first elements of speech, 
among all savage nations, the words rctauud of 
the originnl language being used in various 
senses, and pronounced, as we may believe, with 
various accents. When any of those savage 
tribes emerged from their barbarism, whether by 
their own efforts or by the aid of people more 
enlightened than themselves, it is obvious that 
the improvement and copiousness of thci( lan- 
guage would keep pace with their own progress 
in knowledge and in the arts of civil life ; but in 
the infinite multitude of words which cMlization 
and refinement add to language, itwouhl belittle 
less than miraculous were any two nations to 
agree upon the same sounds to represent tlij ssijlna 
ideas, Superior refinement, indeed, may ilMe 
imitation, conquests may impose a lang|^e, 
ond extension of empires ifiay meltdown dmerent 
nations and different dialects i4it9 one mass ^ but 
independent tribes naturally give rise to diversity 
of tongues, nor does it seem possible that tliey 
should retain more of the original language than 
the words expressive of those objects with which 
all men are at all times equally concemed. 

Tiie variety of tongues, therefore, the eopiousw 
ness of some, and the narrowness of others, 
furnish no good objection to the divine origin of. 
language in general ^ for whether language wav 
at first revealed feom^heaven* or in a course of 
ages invented by men, a tonltitnde of dialects 
would inevitable arise as sepa as the hmnkn iwce 
wqs separated: mto a iminlx^ of distinct and 
depemm We pTfkM aft U liNMf 
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Ibr QUT readers in a question of tins nature ; we 
have given the best arguments on both sides 
which we could either devise or find in the writ- 
ings of others i and if it be seen, as we doubt not 
it will, that our own judgment leans to the side 
of revelation, let it not be liastily condemned by 
those whose knowledge of languages extends no 
farther than to Greece and Rome, and France 
and England ; for if they will carry their philo- 
logical inquiries to the east, they may perhaps 
be able to trace the remains of one original lan- 
guage through a great part of the globe at this 
day. 

The late learned Gilbert Wakefield, in his 
£sHay on the Orifftn of Alphahetirnl Characterf, 
first publislied m the Memoirs of the Manchesf^er 
Philosophical Society, argues very irii;euious1y 
in favour of the opinion that alphabciuul cha- 
racters were not of human invention, but com- 
municated to man from Ogd himself. We have 
not loom to icpublish the wTio'le of Ins ingenious 
essa}*^, but cannot forbear making a lew quota- 
tions : 

1. “ Tlie five first books of the Old Testa- 
ment are, I believe, acknowledged by nil to be, 
not only the most ancient compositions, but also 
the most early sjpecimens of alphabetical writing 
at present existing in the world. Now, taking 
for granted the authenticity of the Mosaic records, 
if alphabetical writing be indeed the reiinlt of 
human ingenuity, one great peculiarity distin- 
guishes It fiom all other human inventions what- 
soever : the very first efibrt brought it to per- 
fection.” 

Mr. Wakefield controverts the objection that 
there may have been alphabetical characters 
prior to tlie time of Moses, although no trai l » ol 
tIiomha\e reached us. There however, one 
obvious reply which Mr. Wakefield docs nyt 
make. Had there been alphabetical chaiactcrs 
prior to the lime of Moses, there would have 
been teritoujs, most probably epistolary ones: 
now Moses oMin sjieaks of messages and pie- 
geizts, and tokens ot affection, and other things 
equally imuuto, but never ot sending letters. 

II Says Mr. W. “ If alphabetical wilting 
were a liuinan invention, the natural result of 
ingenuity and experience, might we not expect 
that different nations would have fallen upon tlic 
same expedient, independently of each other ? ” 
This he shews was not the ease, by a fair induc- 
tion of particulars, and by tracing the pi ogress 
and mutation of the characters from the Hebrew, 
thpough the Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, .^thiopie, 
Rersic, &.c« to the Greek, and thence to the 
Larin language. We cannot follow him at length, 
but sbaU extract a quotation from Herodotus, by 
#bicb he strcngtliens his reasoning : 

Those PhmnicianB that came with Cadmus 
Introduced many improvements among the 
Greeks, and alphabetical writing too, not known, 
m my opinion, to the Greeks before that period. 
At fir^t they used the Phmnician character ; but 
in process of time, as the pronunciation alU'red, 
i the standard of the letters was also changed. The 
Ionian Greeks inhabited at time the parts 
adjacent to the Phoenicians ; tirho, having received 
the art of alphabetical ttriting from these Phm- 
uicians, used it with an alteration of some fbw 
characters : and confessed Ingenuously, that it 
was called Phomiciaft from Hie introducers of it. 
And Ihavescen myself tlie clmracters of Cadriittl 
Inihenian ApoHo^ at Thebes hi 
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Bceotia, engraven upon tiipods, and \ cry muck 
resembling the Ionian chpracters.” 

III. Says Mr. W. “V/hat we know of those 
nations, who have continacd for many centuries* 
unconnected with the npst of the world, stiaiigi ly 
militates against the hypothesis of the human in- 
vention of alphabetical writing.” This la m- 
stanc«?d in the ease of the ChmcRc, the Mexicium, 
and tlic Egyptians. “ Now, what will our ad- 
versaries reply to this ? They will pertiiiacouHly 
maintain, that alphabetical wTiting is a human 
invention . and yet all tliose nations who havi* been 
comersaiit with tins expedient, arc discrucred to 
have deri\ed it from the same original, fmm 
some one people m the east, wbo'^e tune and 
means of attaining it we eanuot now eeitainly 
find out; but arc compelled tn (Mun bub* fiom 
analogy, and the experience ol otlui iiarioMS, 
that their imagination, as it was ni>^ m nc* fertile, 
w^as not more successful than that ol t leu iieigli- 
hours. 

Ag.am: wheie large communities ba\e flou- 
rished for ag( s, but un(‘onncetc d « ith thus** ^'oun- 
triis which enjoyed this advantage, Iheir ott*n 
solitary c xerfions were never capable of efiectiug 
this capital discovery. U it possible for pre- 
sumptive CMdciivC to be moie satbhu Lory than 
tins>” 

Mr, Wakefield’s essay is I’oncludcd with the 
following remaiks . 

“ 1. Pliiiv asscits ihe use of letters to have 
been eternal. 'I'his shews tht antvjuiiy of the 
practice to extend beyond the eia oi authentic 
Instory. 

** 2. The enbalistieal doctors of the Jewsinain- 
Uin, that alphabetical writing was one ot the ten 
things which God cicated in the evening of the 
bahbath. 

‘‘ H. Most of the profane authors of antiquitjr 
ascribe the fiist use ot Hlphnbctjeal tharaeleis to 
tin* Egyptians, who, according to some, re- 
ceived tijc ixpcdit'iit from Mcrcuiy; .and, ac- 
**orUing to othcis, fiom the god 'rcutli. This as- 
ciiphon of alphabetic , haracters to a divine com- 
munication, shews lh<* sense entertained by the 
ancients ot the difficulty of the invention. l’h <5 
Indian letters are in a similar manner asenbed 
by Hu* Hindus to a divine origin. 

“ 4. It 1 $ remarkable that history commonly 
attributes the intTodurtioii of letters to somo 
great traveller; a concuiriiig proof of their deri- 
vation among different nations from a common 
soureo. 

“ 5. No mention is made of the alphabet in 
Homer, though it appears to have been ht use 
among the Jews long before his time. 

« G. Is there any reason to supjmsc from the 
history of the human mind, that oiul iiiniru.igc^ 
which has long belb perfect, bey md mV me- 
morials of our species in heathen w it i^, and li 
co eval with man, according to tin tLs* ‘uony of 
Scripture; is there any reason, Isat, to s appose 
that even languagB Usetf is tlie effect of humaff 
ingenuity and exi>erieiicc. 

** 7. To atftq»os6 that the art of alphabetical 
writing is the invention of man, is almost a phi* 
losophical hnpOfiaibHity, wh(*n we consider that 
it must, in thin ^ase, Imc been dcv)i>cd in tha 
rudest state df litteii intellect, wlnlv fffpotjfaphf, 
a discovery |e4f onrious and sagacious, elud^ 
ihe detection fit th^ most lefiiied ages of literary 
pcrfoctfon.*^4-£i/c of 0, IVakcfleld, iu 863. 

adiatmcr was k« origioji wkti H 
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subject to per|»etual ehangus from its very iia* bold, nervous, and stinngly articulatet! ; tlis 
turc, as well ns from that vaiiety of mctdents French is weaker, and more flowing ; the lulan 
which affect all sublunary things ; and those more soothing and harmonious ; and the Spanish 
changes must always correspond with tlie change moi'e gra^ e, sonorous, and staUly. Kow, when 
of circumstances in the .people by whom tlie we exnmine the several languages which have 
language is spoken. When any particular set been mo*»t esteemed in Furope, we find 'bit there 
of ideas becomes pievalent among any society of ate only two idioms among them which are essen- 
men, words must be adopted to express them ; tially distinguit^hcd from one another , and all 
and from these the language must assume its those languages are divi< td between these two 
character. Hence the language of a brai e and idioms, following sometimes the one and some- 
martial people is bold and nenous, although times the other, either wholly or in part. The 
perhaps rude and uncultivated ; while the lan> languages which may be said to adhere to the 
guages of those nations in whii'h luxury and ef- iiist idiotii, are those which in thcir construction 
teminacy prev.'iil, are llowiiig and liarniuniuus, follow the order of nature ; that is, express their 
but devoid of force and energy of cxpiCbsioii. ideas in the natural order in which they occur to 
But although It may be considcicd us a geiUTal the mind; the subject which occasions the ac- 
rule, that the language of any people is a very tion appearing first; then tlic action, accompa- 
exact index of the state of their minds, yet it nied with it^ several modifications : and. lust of 


admits of sonic particular exceptions. For as 
man is naturally an imitative animal, «nid in 
nutters of this kind never has recourse to inven- 
tion but tliroiigii necessity, colonies planted by 
any nation, at whatever distance from the iiio- 
ther-couiitr> , fllw'd\8 retain the same general 
sounds and idiom ot language with those from 
whom they are separaU'd. In pro(tiSS of tune, 
howevi'r, the colonists and the people of the mo- 
tlier country, by living under difiercnt climates, 
by being engaged in different occupations, and 
by adopting, of comse, diffeicnt inodes of life, 
may lose all knowledge of one another, assume 
different national characters, and form each a 
distinct language to themselves, totally different 
in genius and style, though agreeing with one 
another in the fundamental sounds and gcneial 
idiom. If, therefore, this particular idiurn, formed 
before their separation, happen to be more pe- 
culiarly adapted to the genius of the, mother 
country than of the colonics, these w'lll labour 
under nn inconvenience on this account, which 
they may never be wholly able to overcome ; 
and this inconvenience must prevent their lan- 
guage from ever attaining to that degree of per- 
fection to wdjicli, by the genius of the people, it 
might otherwise have been earned. 'Fhus lari- 
ouB languages may havi> been formed out of one 
parent tongue; and thus that happy concur- 
rence of circumstances which has raised some 
languagCh to a high degree of perfection, may 
be easily accounted fur, while many ineffectual 
eflorts have been made to raise other languages 
to the same degree of excellence. 

As tlie knowledge of kinguagcs constitutes a 
great part of erudition, as their beauty and de- 
formities furnish employment to taste, and as 
these depend much upon the idioms of the dif- 
ferent tongues, we shall proceed to make a few 
remarks upon the advantages and defects of some 
of those idioms of languagi with which we are 
best acquainted ; — As the words itUmti and gmwi 
pi a language arc often confounded, it wil] he 
neceorary to inform the reader, that by we 
would here be understood to mean, that general 
mode of arranging words into sentences which 
prevails in any particular language ; and by the 
gmfiis of a longtime, we mean to express, the 
particular set ^ t^as which the words of any 
lahgnage, either flrom ilteir formation or multi- 
plicity, are most pattirally i^t to excite in the 
mind of any one who hears it properly ottered. 
Thus, although the English, French, ItalKm, and 
Spanish languages iieas|y dkree in the same ge- 
neral uhaai, yet the par^enmr s^nitu of ead> is 
feansrhably djfltinatt Uie fiogibh is nntmUy 


aU, Uie ohiect to which it has reference. — 'Ihese 
may propeilv be called anatoyous languages; 
and of this kind are the Knglish, Frenih, and 
most of the modern languages in Europe. 1 he 
languages which may he referred to the other 
idiom, are those which follow no other order m 
their const niction than what the taste or fancy 
of the composer may suggest ; sometimes mak- 
ing the object, sometimes the action, and some- 
times the modification^ of the action, to precede 
or follow the other parts. The confusion which 
this might occ.'ision is avoided by the particular 
manner of inflecting their words, by which they 
are made to refer to the other.-* w ith whn h they 
ought to be connected, in whatever part of the 
sentence they occur, the mind being left at li- 
berty to connect the several pails with one an- 
other after ^le whole sentence is concluded. 
And as the words may be here transposed at 
pleasure, those languages may be called frans- 
positive languages. To this class wc must, in an 
especial manner, refer the Latin an|) fjreck lan- 
guages. As cacli of these idiomt 1ms several ad- 
vantages and defects peculiar to itself, wc shall 
cMidcavQur to point out the most considerable of 
them, in order to ascertain with gi cater preci- 
sion the particular character and excellence of 
sonic of those languages now principally spoken 
or studied in Europe. 

The partiality which our forefathers, at the 
revival of lettcis in Euiupc, naturally enter- 
tained for the Greek und Buman languages, 
made them look upon every distinguishing pe- 
culiarity belonging to them av one of the many 
causes of the amazing superiority which those 
languages evidently eiyoyed abov e e\ ery other 
at that time spoken in Europe. This blind de- 
ference still eonlitmcs to be paid to them, as our 
minds are early prepossessed with Uicsc ideas, 
and as wc arc taught in our earliest inflmey to 
believe, that to entertain the least idea of our 
own language being equal to the Greek or Latin 
in any particular whatever, would be a certain 
mark of ignorance or want of taste. Their rights, 
tlierefore, like those of Die churcli in former ages, 
remain still to be examined; and wc, without 
exerting our reason to discover truth from false- 
hood, tamely sit down satisfied with the idea of 
their undoubted pre-eminence in every respect. 
But if we look around us for a moment, and ob- 
serve tlie many excellent productions which are 
to be met with in almost every language of Eu- 
rope, we must be satisfied, that even these are 
now possessed of some powm which might af- 
ford at least a presumpuan, that, if they were 
cuiUvated with a proper of attentioOi they 
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tklght/1n dome respecttfi be m^e to riiral, if not 
to excel, those beautiful aud justly admired re- 
maias of antiquity. Without cndcafounng to 
derogate from their merit, let us, with the cool 
eye of philo<iophic reasoning, endeavour to bring 
before the sacred tribunal of Truth some of those 
opinions whch have been most generally re- 
coiled upon this subject, and rest the determi- 
nation of the cause on her impartial decision. 

The learned reader well knuus, that the seve- 
ral changes which take place in the arrangement 
of the words in every irawpoailive language, 
could not be ad'niited aithout occasioning 
great confii<!ion, unless certain classes of aords 
were endowed with particular variations, by 
means of wbu h they might be made to refer to 
the other worcN with which they ought naturally 
to he connected. From this cause proceeds the 
necessity of scvcial variations of vertis, nouns, 
and idjeetives ; whi h are not in the least essen- 
tidl orneccssaiy n the aiialoffmi languages, as 
we have pretty fully explained under the article 
Grammar, to which wc refer for satisfaction on 
this head. 

Having thus considered language in general, 
we shall close these remarks with a few observ a- 
tions upon the particular nature and genius of 
those languages Minch are now chiefly spoken or 
Studied in Kurope. 

Of ail the nations whe^e memory history has 
tranSiifitted to us, none have been so eminently 
distiugitishcd for their literary accomplishments, 
ms well as a 'qii ilutauce with the polite arts, tkb 
the Greeks: nor are we as yet acipiamted with a 
lang lage possessed of so many advantages, with 
so few defect'*, ns that which thmy used, and 
which continues still to he known by Their name. — 
The necessary connection between the progrei^s 
of knowledge and the improvement of language 
has been already explained; so that it will not be 
surpriHing to find their progress in the one keep 
pace with that of the other: but it will he of 
utility to point out some advantages which that 
d stinguislicd people posscsst d, which other na- 
tions, perhaps not less distinguished for Uients 
or taste, have not enjoyed, which have contri- 
buted to rcmlcr thcir language the most univer- 
sally admired in ancient as well as in modern 
times. 

It has been observed, that the original inhabi- 
tants of (f recce, who were gross savages, and 
whose language of course would be very rude and 
narrow', were tiist tamed by the Pclasgi, an 
casU'rn or an Egyptian tribe. From the east it is 
well known that arts and sciences were spread 
over ihe lest of the woild, and that Kgvpt was 
one bf the countries first civilized. The language 
therefbre imported into (; recce by tfie Pclasgi 
would be pure from the fountain head, and much 
more perfect m its structure than if it had been 
transmitted through many nations. But this was 
not Ihe onl^ circumstance highly fortunate for the 
Greek language .1 Before it had time to be fully 
established atmmg tlic people, its asperities, 
which it had in common with the oth<*r dia- 
lects of the east, were polished away by such a 
succession of poets, musicians, philosophers, and 
legislators, from different countries, as never ap- 
peired in any other nation at a period so early 
as to give their genius and taste its full influence. 
In this respect, no people were ever so eminently 
distinguiilhed as the ancient Greeks, who had their 
Orpheus, their Linus, their Cecrops, and their 
sCadmns, who introduced tbeiT different improve- 
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ments at a tiM vdieti the nation fiad no standaiHl 
of taste formed by Itself. Hence the original 
sounds of the Greek language are the most harmo- 
nious, and the most ip^ble to the car, ut any 
that have hitherto betti invented. They are nw 
deed agreeable to every person who hears them, 
even when the meaning of the words is not un- 
derstood; whcr€*as almost all other language^, 
till they are understood, appear, to an ear which 
has not been accustomed to them, jarring and 
discordant. 'Ffais is the fundniiicntal execJlence 
of that justly admired language; nor have the 
people failed to improve this to the utmost of 
their power, by many aids of their own invention. 
Thc' Greek language is of the transpositive kind i 
but a people so lively, so acute, and so loqua- 
cious, could ill hear the ceremonious restraint to 
which that inode of language naturally subjected 
them; and have therefoie, by various methods, 
frei'd It in a great measure from the stiil'ness 
which that produced. In inflecting their nouns 
and verbs, they sometimes prefix a syllable, and 
sometimes add one; which, besides the variety 
that it gives to the sounds of the language, adds 
greatly to the distinctness, and admits of a more 
natural arrangement of the words than in tha 
Latin, and of consequence renders it much fitter 
for Die easiness of private conversation . and in- 
deed the genius of the people so far prevailed 
over Uic idiom of the language, as to render it, 
in the age of its greatest peifcction, capable of 
almost as much ease, and requiring almost as 
little transposition of words, as those languages 
which have heim called analogous. But as those 
nations who spoke this language W'cre all governed 
by popular asscinhlies, and as no authority could 
be obtained among them but by a skill in rhetoric 
and the pow'crs of persuasion, it became neces- 
sary for ei cry one, who wished to acquire power 
or consideration in the state, to improve himself 
in the knowledge of that language, in the use of 
which alone he could expect honours or reputa- 
tion. Hence it happened, that while the vivacity 
of the people rendered it easy, the grc*at men stu- 
diously improved every excellence that it could 
reap from its powers as a transpositive language; 
so that, when brought to its utmost perfection by 
the amazing genius of the great Demosthenes, it 
attained a power altogether unknown to any other 
language, — Thus happily circumstanced, the 
Greek language arrived at t nut envied pre-emi- 
nence which It stitl justly retains. From the pro- 
gress of arts and sciences; from the gaiety and 
inventive genius of the people; from the number 
of free states into which Greece was divided, each 
of which invented words of its own, all of which 
contributed to the general stock ; and from the 
natural communication which took place between 
these states, which excited in the stroi^est de- 
gree the talents of the people; it acquired a co- 
piousness unknown to any ancient langua^, 
and excelled by few of the modems. — In point of 
harmony of numbers, it is altogether unrivalled; 
and on account of the ease as well as dignity 
which, from thy causes above mcntioiied, it ac- 
quired, it admits of perfection iu a greater num- 
ber of partieular kinds of composition than any 
other language known.— The uTerintible force and 
overwhelming imjMBtuosity of Demosthenes S(*cma 
not more natuca} to the genius of the language, 
than the pdort flowery cliarms of Plato's culm and 
harmonbuf ea^nees, or the unadorned simplicity 
of Xen6phoii^{ nor docs the majestic pomp of 
Homer seem to be more agreeable to tlie genial 
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of the languag* ia vl^icli be wrotc» than the m^re 
huiuble 9Uaiui» of 'I’hcotTitus, oi the laughing 
ti\ i*y of Anaorcoa. Equally adapted to all pur- 
poses, ttlicu we jjcrnsc any of tlitse authqrSi we 
would iv*iacino Uie lang’itege was n^ost happily 
adapted lor liis paitn ular style alone* The name 
pjvviib Jt iik^'wise, jn a great measure, possessed 
foj rouversatiou; and the dialogue seems not 
jiKtre uaiural foi tlie d^gnit} of Sophocles or F4U- 
rijoJoc, tluii lor tlie nime easy tenderness of 
iVit n-indei, 01 hunboucry of Ar stophancs.— With 
all til' c achaulagcs, however, it ru ‘.t he ac- 
knowied-ted, that it did not possess that uiiC\co!)- 
tionahlc eiearnc.s of ineanmg' whirh somo an* 
alogous languages enioy, 01 that chaiacttiistic 
force nliieh the trnphasis pioperly Viiiud has 
power to give, wtre not tliese <u lefts roimler- 
halaneed by otbei causes w Inc li we shall .iftci- 
wiirds yiumt out. 

Tii4‘ Homans, a prop^" of fierct and wailike 
dispositions, hu many aijes during the infancy 
ol tlicir lepuhlo, nfire lut nt on puiMtug con- 
quests and rniJhniy gloiy tliaii ni making ini- 
)io\eiMciil'' in lilei.itiiiooi the Ian m slow'cd 

ittlf MMt'ation ti then ktiignai^e. Of a snion 
less NOfial (.1 inOif plih*gmatic than the ^a.^ks, 
thev' cave llKinsclves no ironlde aho.r. itiideimg 
iluMi laiKUcimj lit tor conveisatum , and it it- 
in.uncd sSoin; and nervous, hut, like then id<«i>>, 
w'us ianitcd and eonhnecL Mine disposed to 
command lespeit b\ the power of their .u 1 s than 
bv the foi<*e ol ]K'tsuasion, they desp,hed ih*' 
moil flu miurtle powers of speedi. so that, be- 
foie tbe Punic wais, then Inguage was ]>ethaps 
inoie reserved and uucuniilv tiiaii any iniicr at 
that tone known, — Tint afU i their rnaJ f’arUi.ige 
was (Jifltroyed, and tlie^ had no iongi‘r that pow'- 
Crl'il einli upon tJiiar ambitioa ; v.li< n rithts 
liowcil ill upon them ov the niultip'ifiiv of llien 
coiiqu'sts, la\uiv began to prcv.al, die s .*111 
austerity of th'ur iniinieis to relax, and st lij.sh 
ami.itioii to tal ;*5 p'a.’e of that diiint. lesti d love 
f(U their ojuiitry so emiucntly i uiispiouoii’i among 
all oideis 01 t.icn before that peiiod. — Popularity 
began then to be eomtfd; ambitious men, bnd- 
ing tbcm.aives not possessed of that merit wbu h 
insured them success with the virtuous senate, 
amused the moh with aitful and seditious haraii> 
gufsj and by making them believe that they 
were possessed of aM power, and had their sacred 
rights encroached upon by tW senate, led tliem 
about at their pleasure, and got themselves ex- 
alted to honours and riches by these insidious 
arts. It was then the Romans first began to per- 
cen c the UbC to w hie h a command of language 
could be put. Ambitious men then studied it with 
care, to be aide to accomplish their eods^ while 
the more virtuous w'eie obliged to acquire a skill 
in this, that they mi^^lit be able to repel the attacks 
of theif advoiwants.— Thus it happened, that in 
a short time that people, from having eiitiiely 
neglected, began to study their language with 
the greatest- assiduity j and as Greece happened 
to be subjected to the Roman yoke about that 
time, and a friendly intercourse was established 
jbetwoen these two countries, this gieatlly con- 
Bpired to noumh tn the nuuds of the Romans a 
taste for thht ari of wjhich they had lattdy become 
BO much enatSMaiptfl. ^ ; l^seece had kmg before 
this period been searmpted J>y luxury^ 1 their 
taste for the Ane efts And* degenerated into anoe- 
cessnry refinement; ^ir patriotiun fiicm- 

Blsted in popular kaxaii|piB« and pnmeAAng de- 

^tawaUem Oifitory wae tb^ etudied at a re- 
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fined art; and all the sutitilties of it taught 
by rule, with as great care as the gladiators were 
aRerwards trained up iu Rome. But while they 
were thus idly trying who should the lord of their 
own people, the nerves of government were re- 
laxed, and tlicy became an eiwy prey to every in- 
vading power. In tins sitnaliou they beenrue the 
subjects, under the title of the alba*, of Rome, 
and introduced auiun^ dicni the Mitni taste for 
bar ingoing wh cli prevailed among Ihcrnselves. 
V^ell acquainted as they were with the powers of 
tbcii own language, they set themselves with un- 
w’caiicd assiduity to polish and iniprovi' that of 
their nowWcistvi<: but with all their a.ssidiiJty 
ami pRijv, they nevei weic .ibleto make it arrive 
j.t that peiloctiori wlndi their own language had 
ai‘qiijrcd; and in tlie Au£,ievtan age, when it had 
if.ivrd at tlic sumniit of it^ gloij, Cicero bitterly 
complains of i»s want of (iopioLiBnc.iS in man}’’ 
particulars. 

lint as it was tht desne of all who studied this 
Jan uage wuh eare, to make it capable of that 
stately dignity and pomp necc -Naiy for public 
huangucs, they followed the fcciuus of the k'n- 
KUHffC m tills, paiticular, and in a great iTKa.surc 
neglected those lessen (Udicaru s which form the 
ph asure of domestic cojoynicnt , so that, while it 
acquired moie copiousness, more harmony, and 
pietision, it remained sUfl and indexible foi con- 
Virsation. nor could the m» Kite disl motion of 
nu'f grammatii al luics or evei brought down to 
♦be apprehtmsiou of the i ulgai : whence tlu lan- 
guage Ml »kcu among tlu* lower class of pi ople 
i<'ind{nr<l ui'le arul iiiipolisbed evi n to the end of 
the monarchy. The Huns who <.veir.in Italy, 
ini ipable of acquning any kniiwlcdge of such 
a di^iCitlt aiffi absirusu Ian*’ cage, nc\ cr adoptt'd 
It; and the native inhabitants licmg made ac- 
quainted w.lU a language more lasily mquircd, 
quickly adopted that idiom of speech nitroduced 
by llieir conquerors, although tbey still 1 clamed 
many of those words which 1 lie confined natun* of 
the barbaiinn language m.ide ut‘ees.'‘..rj to allow* 
them to express their ideas. And thus it was that 
the language of Home, that proud inisliess ol the 
world, from an oiiguuil detect m its formatiou, 
although it had been rallied to a perlt'Ciion in 
other respects far supciior to any northern lan- 
guage at that tune, easily nave wav to theni, and 
in a few agejs tin- knowledge of it w.is lost among 
mankind: wlulc, on the contrary, the inon easy 
nature of the Greek laiiguagi !:as still been able 
to keep some iligbt tooting iii the world, although 
the nations m whirh it has been spoken have been 
subji*ctcd to the yoke of foreign domu ion for up- 
wards of two iliousand yeais, and tli(*ir eonntry 
has been twice ravaged by barbuious nations, and 
more cruelly depressed than ever the RonnAus 
were. 

From the view which wc have already given of 
the Latin language, it appears evident, that its 
idiom was more strictly t ran? positive 4han that of 
any other language yet known, and was attended 
wjtli all tlie defects to which that idiom is naturally 
subjected' nor could it boast of such favourable 
alleviating circumstances as the Greek, the pre- 
vailing sounds of the Latin being far less harmo- 
nious to the ear ; and although the formation of 
the words is such as to adi>^it of full and distinct 
sounds, and so modulated as to lay no restraint 
upon the voice of tbo speaker; yet, to a person 
unacquainted with the Imiguage, they do not 
convey that enchanting harmony so remarkable 
in 9reek language, tits Latin if sta^y and 
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*hSW( h dM« Mt cuiu dbgtuti but at tiM tupatfliiial ^ba^aaia hava btan lad to diaff ^ 

•ame time it does not charm the ear, so as to general cOticH^iont, so contrary to fact, 
make it itateu vith delightful attention. To one Wlien Ital^jT wal^ orerrun wdh the Lombards, 
acquaint^ with the language, indeed, the ner- and tlie empire destroyed by the north(;ru m- 
vous boldness of the thoughts, the harmonious voders, they, as coiM|ueror8, continued to speak 
rounding of the periods, the fuM solemn swelling their own native language. Fierce and illiterate, 
of the sounds, so distinguishable in the most they w’ould not stoop to Jtlie servility of Huuy mg 
eminent writers of that language which have been a language so clogged tilth rules, and diniciilt of 
preserved to us, all conspire to make it pleasing attainment, as the Latin would naturally be to a 
and agreeable. In these admired works i^e meet people altogether iniacquiiinted M’ith nice gram* 
with all lU beauties, without perceiving any of its matical Jisrmetion'^ : while the lionians of nccessi- 
defects ; and we naturally admire, as* peifect, a ly were obliged to study the language of their con- 
lauguage which is capable of producing such ex- qnerors, as w* 11 as to obtain some relief of their 
celleut works. Yet with all these seeming excel- grievances by ))raycis and supplications, as to 
loncje^, this iaij;^iiagc is bss copious, and more destroy that odious distmction which sul^isted 
limited in its style of composition, than many between the conqueiors and cou^picKd while they 
modern languages, fai lebS capable of precision coiitiiiiiod a* distmct people. As the language 
and acenraey than almost any of tlii'sc^ and m- uf their new mastcis, altlioiigh lade and < oidinec4 
finiU-Iy beliind them all in point of easiness m natural in Us ordei, and tisy to In' acquired, 
fonversaiion. liul these p tints have been so the Latins would suon attain a < oinp' teni skill m. 
tully pioved alread), as towrequiie no fartlier il- ^t: and as they hoie such a pioportuui to the 
lustration. Of the eoinpoRitiuiis m tliat language whole numbet of people, the Wnole l.iiii'uagc 
which have preserved to us, the Orations of would partake somewhat of the gc-m ral nd of 
Oicero are best adapted to tlie genius of the Ian- the former^ foi, in spiie of all tho.i eft arts to 
guage, and we there see it in its utmost perfection, theiontraiy, the organs of spot cli eon Id not at 
In till' philosopliK'al works of that great authoi we once he made to acquire a perfect powei of utier- 
peicei VC some of Its defects: and it requires all ing any uivavvustoined sourid.s ; and as it behoved 
the powers ol tiiat great man to render Ills epistles tlie language of the barbarians to be much ies • 
agreeable, as these have the genius of the language c »pious tlniii the Latin, wiicnever they found 
to struggle with. Next to oratory, history agrees themselves at a loss tor a woid, they would ik - 
with tjie gemua of this language; and Ca?sar, iii tuially adopt those which most readily presented 
his Commentaries, has exhibited tlie language in themselves from tin ir ik'w subjects, 'rinia a Ian*, 
its purest elegance, without the aid of pomp or guage in time was lonnrd, somewhat res(*rnbl mg 
foreign ornament. Among the poets, Virgil has the Latin both in the gcmeial teiioi of tin* sounds 
best adapted his works to his language. The and in the iiieanm": of many words and as ihe 
flow'iiig harmouy and pomp of it nre well adapt'd baruanaiis cave thernsidves little tionble about 
for the epic strain, and the correct delicacy of bis iancuatre, and m some cases pel haps haidly new 
taste rendered him peiiectiy equal to the tisk. the general analogy of their own language, it is 
But Horace IS the only pu^t whose force of g( iiius *iut surprising if their now suhiecis should find 
was able to overcome the bars which tlie language themselves someiniies at a loss on Ihut ao'Coimtj 
threw m his way, and succeeded m lyiic poetrv. oi if, m these situations, they tollowed on sonic oc- 
Wtti'G It not for the biilliancy of the thouglits, and casions the aiiulogy suggested to them by then own : 
.K'utc’ncis of the remarks, which so eminently djs- which accounts foi the strange degree of iiuxtui e of 
tinginsh this author's compositions, his odes woidd heterogeneous grammatical analogy we meet with 
long ere now' have sunk into litter oblivion, tint *n tlie Italian as well ns Spanish and Ficneh Un- 
so con-^cious have all the Roman jiooth been of ijuages. '/'lie nli in of all the Gothic Jaiitruagca 
Ihc uuiUnesb of tlieir language for easy dialogue, *s puiely analogous; and in all probability, bc- 
that almost none of them, aftei Plautus and 1>- foie tiie.r mixture w iththe Latins and other people 
I'cnce, have attempted any diamatie e(3mpusiUous iutheur provinces, th<‘ s« veral giamnnitn al parts 
111 that language. Nor have we any reason to le- of spceih followed the plain simple ideawhnh 
gret that tlii'y neglected tins branch of poelrv, as that supposes; the verbs and nouns were all pro- 
it lb probable, if tiiey had eve.i become fond of bably varjed by anxilianeb, and their adjecines 
these, they would have been obliged to have retained their simple unalterable state* — but 
adopted so iiiaiiy unnatural eontrivaiiccs to render by their mixture with the Latins, this -(nriple form 
them agreeable, as would have prevented us (who bas been in many cases altered ; the ii \ erbs be- 
of course would have considered ourselves as came iti some oases indeeted ; but then inuns m 
bound to follow them) fiom making that progress all these la nguageb still rcumed tlu ir on: iiuil 
m the dranu which so particularly distiiigmshes fonu; although they have varied Ib^ ir adjeet yes, 
the productions of modern times. and foolishly clogged their nouns u tii giniiVr, 

Theinodein Uahan,from anmnttentiontoocom- according to the Latin idioms. Fiuni th-s hote- 
ihon in literary subjects, has heon usually called rogeneous and fortuitous (aji v^’c in.iv uecausc 
a child of tne Latin language, and is commonly injudicious) mixture of parts, it suit'* a {jng»agc 
believed to be the ancient iiitiii a little debased pos.sessing almost aU ttie defects of each of the 
by the mixture of the barbtirous Ian f^uage of those languages of which it is composed, with few of 
people who conqueied Italy. Tne truth is, tine the excellencies of ekher; for it nas neither tlin 
case is directly the reverse : for this Unguage, in and phecision of the analoi»ous, nor the 

its general idiom and fundamental principles, is P<>wp wd boldness of thii iranspositive Ian-' 
evidently of the analogous kind, first introduced guages; ait the saitte time that it is clogced with 
by those fierce invaders, although it has bor- almost a» matiy rules, and liable to as great 
flowed many of its words, and some of its mo^s abiwss. , i ^ 

of phraseology, from the Latin, with winch they These cdiservations arc equally applicable 
«€VQ so intimately biondfd that tins could scarcely the French mid SJ^nl^h as to the Itaban 
he avoided ; and it has hcfe» from remarking this gtiage. With regard to pytic»tor» 

e li fht eenneetiem, a» Jbvicits sit fim »gbi^ lihiit we dMWrav ^ natufw 
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«f Italy bcfor« t!Hc Ulit inrasion of the harbaritns) 
were sunk and cner\ ated by luxury, and that by 
depression of inmd and ?onuis which anarchy al- 
ways prodnccs, they had become fond of feasting 
and entertainments, and the enjoyment of sensual 
pleasures constituted tlicir highest delight; their 
language partook of the same debility as their 
body. — The bananans, too, unaccustomed to the 
seductions of pleasure, soon fell from iheir ori- 
ginal boldness and intrepidity, and, Uke Hanni- 
bars troops of old, were enervated by the sensual 
gratili cations m which a nation of conquerors un- 
accustomed to the restraint of government freelv 
indulged. The softness of the air, the fertility 
of the climate, the unaccustom''d flow of riches 
which they at once acquired, together with the 
voluptuous manner of their conquered subjects, 
all conspired to enervate thur minds, and render 
them soft and effemmate. No wonder, then, if a 
language new inouldod at this juncture, should 
partake of the genius of the people wdio foimedit; 
and, instead of participator of the martial bold- 
ness and feiocity of either of their ancestors, 
should be softened and enfeebled hy ei*\' device 
winch an cftominate people could im out.— The 
strong coii'.onants which tuminated the words, 
.'ind gaM* them life and boldness, being thought 
too harsh for the delicate c.irs of these sons of 
sloth, weic banish<‘d thciT language; while sono- 
rous vowels, which could he piotracted to any 
length 111 music, weic subsliiuted in their stead. — 
Thus the Italian language is formed flowMiig and 
harmonious, hut destitmc rif those nerves which 
constitute tlic strength and vigour of a languagi * 
at the same time, the sounds are neither enough 
diiersified, norm themselves of such an agieeablc 
tone, as to afl<>rd gieat picasuie without the aid 
of muhical notiN, and tin* small pleasure which 
this affords still lessened hy ihc litr laiietv of 
measiiie which the great bimilanty of the termina- 
tions of the w'oids occasions. Iltnie it happens, 
that th's Hiiguage is fitted for excelling in fcwxr 
brandies of literatuie than almost any other: 
niid although wc haie |i\cellcnt histoiians, and 
more than ordinary poets, m Kalian, yet they 
labour under gieat 'ri 'oiivcnieru es, from the 
language wantinir noivcs .in I statidiness tor the 
former, and sufh. lenl lanctvof modulation for 
th<* latter It is, more pirticidarly on tins ac- 
romit, altcgdluT unt’.t fm an epic pm'm: and 
though attempts have been made m this way by 
two men whose genn s, if not fettered by the lan- 
guage, might hav<' bcin crowned with success; 
yet iliesp, notwithstanding tbe fame that with 
some they ta iv tnve acqnned, must, in pomt of 
poetic haimon^, , he deemed defect*! c by every 
impartial person. Nor is it possible that a lan- 
guage which hardly admits of poetrv without 
rhyme, can ever be capable of producing a per- 
fect ^em of greit length, and the stanza to which 
their poets have ever coufnied themselve*i, must 
always produce the ino«t disagreeable effect in a 
poem where unrestrained pomp or pathos arc ne- 
cessary qualifications. The only species of poetry 
in which the Italian language con claim a snpenoi* 
excailence, is tlie tender tone of elegy ; and here 
it rbmaini anrivallcd and alone; the plain|rve 
melody of the sounds, and smooth flow of Ihe 
language, being pcrfectiy adapted to express 
tbift soolhing melaiicholy which this species of 
poetry reci^'ires. On this account the plaintive 
of the Pastor Fida of Ouarmi have .Justly 
gained to hat poem an universal applaus^; id- 
Shnnghf unlenonthis accanatalunb, 4ig|ki^hajii 
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infbrior to almost ever other poem of the kind 
which ever appeared. We must observe with sur- 
prise, that the Italians, who have fettered every 
other species of poetry with the Bdherest shackles 
of rhyme, have in tins species shewed an example 
of the most tinreatra.ncd freedom; the happy 
effects of which ought to have taught all Europe 
the powerful charms attend ing it ; yet witii amaze- 
ment we perceive, that scarce an attempt to imi- 
tate them has been made by any poet in Europe 
except by Milton m his Lycdcs; no dramatic 
poet, even in Britain, having ever adopted the 
unr#*strained harmimy of numbers to be met with 
in this and many other of their best dramatic com- 
positions. 

Of all the languages which spr ng up from the 
mixture of the Latins with the northern people on 
the destruction of the Roman empire, none of 
them approach so near to the genius of tlie Latin 
as the Spanish does. For as the Spaniards have 
always been remarkable for their military prowess 
and dignity of mind, their language is naturally 
adapted lo express ideas of that kind. Sonorous 
and solemn, it admits nearly of as much dignity 
as the Latin. For conversation, it is the most 
elegant and courteous language m Europe. 

The humane and generous ordiT of chivalry was 
first invented, and kept its footing longest, in this 
nation; and although it ran at last into such a 
ridiculous excess as deservedly made it fall loto 
universal disrepute, yet it left such a strong tinc- 
ture of romantic licroism upon the minds ol all 
ranks of people, as made them jealous of their 
glory, and strongly emulous of cultivating that 
heroic politeness, which they considered as tiie 
highest perfection they con Id attain. E\ cry man 
disdained to flatter, or to yield up any point of 
honour which he possessed , at the same tune, he 
rigorously exacted from others all that was his 
due. These circumstances have given rise to a 
great mmy terms of respwt and courteous con- 
descension, without meannebs of flatterjs which 
give thcir dialogue a respeetful politeness and ele- 
gance unknown to any other European language. 
7 ’his IS the reason why the characters so finely 
drawn by Cervantes in Don Quixote are still un- 
known to all but those who understand the lan- 
guage in which he wrote. Nothing can be more 
unlike the gentle meekness and humane heroism 
of the knight, or the native simplicity, warmth of 
affection, and respectful loquacity of tlie squire, 
than the inconsistent follies of the one, or the im- 
pertinent forwardness and disrespectful petulance 
of the other, ns tlv'y are exhibited in every English 
translation. Nor is it, as we imagine, possible 
to represent so much familiarity, united with such 
becoming condescension in the one, and unfeigned 
deference m the othei, in any other European 
Language, as is necessary to paint these two ad- 
mirable characters. 

Although this language from the solemn dignity 
and majestic elegance of its structure, ts perhaps 
better qualified than any other modem one for 
the sublime strains of epic poetry; yet as the 
poets of this nation have all along imitated the 
Italians by a most servile subjection to rhyme ; 
they never have produced one poem of this sort^ 
which in point of poesy of style deserves to bo 
transmitted to posterity. And in any other spe- 
cies of poetry but this, or the higher tragedy, it 
is not naturally fitted to excel. But although tbe 
drama and other polite branches of literature wein 
eu-ly cnltivated m this country, und mwie oonsi* 
dmhle j>K«reis in it. befoie the tl^ of «si» 
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their souls, or th^ desire of universal do- 
tnimon made them forfeit that liberty which they 
once 80 much prized; >ince they became ener* 
vated by an overbearing pride, and their minds cn^ 
slax^e.i bv superhtuion, ail the polite arts have been 
neglected: so that, while other European nations 
have been adxancing in knowledge, ami improv- 
ing their langnane, they have remained in a state 
of lurpid inaciivity : and their language has not 
arrive t at that perfection which its nature would 
adm t, oi the acute genius of the people might 
have made us iiatiiially expect* 

It will pel haps by some be thought an tin* 
pardonrible insult, if we do not allow the French 
the pkcferencc oi all modem languages in many 
rrsj)efls. But so far must w'e pay a deference 
to truth IS to be obliged to rank it among the 
poorest 'amrunges in Europe, Every other lan- 
guage has some sounds which can be uttered 
cie^r‘v by the vo»Cv=*: even the Italian, although 
it wa.nsencrgv, stili possesses distmetness of 
arti< uiatjon. But the French almost incapable 
of either of these beauties ; for in that language 
the voweis are so much curtailed in the pronun- 
ciation, and the words mn into one another in 
such a manner, as necessarily to produce an in- 
dibtmctnebs which renders it incapable of mea- 
sure or h,.i mony. From this canse, it is in a 
great measure incapable of politic modulation, 
a nd rhyme has been ohhgrd to be substituted in 
it^.stoad, so tnat this poorest of all contrivan- 
ces 9 hich has ever yet been invented to distin- 
guish poetry from prose, admitted^inlo all the 
mo cm languages when ignorance prevailed over 
Europe, has still kept home footing in the great- 
est part of these, rather through a deference for 
established customs than from any necessity. 
Yet a> the French language admits of so little 
pov'tic modidation, rhyme is in some measure 
nci cssary to It; and therefore this poor devia- 
tion from prose has been adopted by it, and dig- 
nified with the name of Poetry. But by their 
blind attachment to this artifice, the French have 
neglected to improve so much as thev might have 
done the smtdl powers for harmony of which 
their laniruagc IS possessed, and bv being long 
accustomed to this false taste, they have bi-come 
fond of it to such a ndiculovis excess, as to have 
all their tragedies, nay even their comedies, m 
rhyme. While the poet is obliged to enervate 
his language, and check the flow of composition, 
for the sake of linking his lines together, the ju- 
dicious actor finds more difficulty in destioying 
the appearance of that measure, and preventing 
the clinking of the rhymes, than in all the rest 
of his task. — After this, we need not be surpris- 
ed to find Voltaire attempt an epic poem in this 
species of poetry; although the more judicious 
Fenelon in his Telemaque had shown to his 
countrymen the only species of poesy that their 
language could admit of for any poem that as- 
pired to the dignity of the epic strain.— Madam 
Deshouliers, in her Idyllic, has shown the ut- 
most extent of harmony to which their language 
can attain in smaller poems : indeed in the ten- 
derness of an elegy, or the gaiety of a song, it 
may succeed ; but it is so destitute of force and 
energy, that it can never be able to reach the 
pindaric, or even porhaps the lyric strain— as 
the ineffectual efforts even of the harmonious 
Rousseau, in his translatiou of the Psalms of 
David of this stamp, may fully convince us. 

With regard to its powers in other species of 
comp'esition, the sententious rapidity of Voltaire, 
and the more nervous dignity of Rousseau^ af- 
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fords tis AO small preemption, that, ina ikltiSit 
hand, it might acquire so much force, ai 1 ^ 
transmit to futurity historical facts style Adt 
altogether unwortliy of the subject. M attempt* 
at pathetic declamation, the superior abilities 
of the composer may perhaps oh some occasions 
excite a great idea; but this is ever cramped by 
the genius ot the language j and although no 
nation in Km ope can boast of so many orations 
where thii? grandeur is attempted, yet perhaps 
there arc few who cannot produce more perfect, 
although not more laboured c*ompositions of thi* 
kind. 

But notwithstanding, the French language la- 
bours under all these mcunvcntcnccs although 
it can neither equal the dignity or genuine po- 
liteness of the Spanish, the nctvoui boldness of 
the English, nor the melting softness of the Ita- 
lian ; although li is destitute of poctic liarmony, 
and so much cramped in <*oiuid as to be at>so« 
lutel3»' unfit for almost every species of musical 
composition, yet the sprightly genius of that 
volatile people lias been able to surmount all 
these diftculties, and render it the language 
most generally esteemed, and most universally 
spoken, of any m Europe , for this people, na- 
turally gay and loquacious, »nd fond to cxccssf 
of those supcirici.il accoin]>lishiuents which en- 
gage the attention of the fan sev, have invented 
such ail infinity of words capable of expressing 
vague and unmeaning compliment, now digni- 
fied by the name oi poUtenctis, that, in this 
strain, one who uses the Fiencli can never be at 
a loss ; and as it is easy to converse more, and 
really soy less, in this than in any otlier lan- 
guage, a man of very moderate talents may 
distinguish himself much more by using this than 
any other that has ever yet been invented* On 
this account, it is peculiarly well adapted to 
that vpccics of conversation which must evef 
take place in those general and promiscuous com- 
panies, where many persons of both sexes are 
met to^cthci for the punioscs of relaxation or 
amusement ; and must Cf course be naturally 
admitted into the courts of jirinccs, and assem- 
blies of great personages; who, having fewer 
equals with whom they can associate, are more 
under a necessity of conversing with strangers, 
in whose company the tender stimulus of friend- 
ship does not so naturally expand the heart to 
mutual trust or unrestrained confidence. In 
these circumstances, as the heart remaineth dis- 
engaged, conversation must necessarily flag; 
and mankind in this situation will gladly adopt 
that language in which they can converse most 
easily without being deeply interested. On 
these accounts the French now is, and probably 
will continue to be, reckoned tlic most polite 
language in Europe, and therefore the most gene- 
rally studied and known: nor should wc cniy 
them this distinction, if our countrymen would 
not weaken and enervate their own manly lan- 
guage, by adopting too many of their unmean- 
ing phrases. 

The English is perhaps possessed of a greater 
degree of excellence^ blended with a greater 
number of defects, than any of the languages we 
have hitherto mentioned. As the people of Great 
Britain ate* bold, daring, and impetuous race' 
of men, enlj|foet to 'strong passions, and, froill* 
the absolute and independence which 

reigns all ranks of people throughout 

this happy iile, little solicitous about ooi^pll- 
ing ihete pgisions our language takes it* 
strongest eharacteristical distinction from the 
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fl^niusof the people; and, being bold, daring, 
and abrupt, is admirably well adapted to ex- 
press those great emotions which spring up in an 
intrepid mind at the prospect of interesting 
^events. Peculiarly happy too in the full and 
dpen sound of the vowels, which forms the cha- 
f4cteristic tone of the language, and in the 
strong use of the aspirate li in almost all those 
Irords which are used as exclamations, or marks 
of strong emotions upon interesting occasions, 
that particular cla»<s of words called interjections 
liaA c, in our language, more of that fulness and 
hnrc^lraincd fict-doin of tones, m which ihcir 
ehicl povxi consists, and are pushed forth from 
Oie inmost recesses of tlic soul in a more forci- 
ble and unrestrained manner, than any other 
lani^uagc whatever. Hence it is more peculiarly 
adapted ior the great and intei esting scenes of 
♦he drama ihan anv language that has yet ap- 
peaved on the globe. Nor has any otiici nation 
ever arrived at that perfection which the Knglish 
may justly claim in that re»p<*ct, for however 
faulty oui draruatn roinposifions may be m 
aome of the critical met ties which i elate to this 
art — in iicnous force of diction, and in the 
natural evpresbion of those gi ‘at emotions which 
constitiiU* Us soul and encigy, we claim, with- 
out dispute, tin uniivallcd snpciiority. Our 
languagr' too, fiom the gieat int^ course that 
we ha\e had with almost all the luitions of the 
globe by mtans of our exteii''i\e cuinnicice, and 
from the einment degree ot pcitectiuii «hif h we 
have attdimd mall the arts and sirences, lusai*- 
quired a coplouKsness heycuid what anv (dher 
modern language i ni lay < laim loo ; and even 
the most partial favoutcis of the Gie^k language 
are forced to acknowledge, that in tins nspect 
it must give place to tlie I'.nglish. Nor i‘ U less 
happy ni that facility of I'on'^tiuction '^duch ren- 
ders it more peouhdiiy adapted to the genius of 
a free people, than any otliei lorm of language. 
Of an iflioiu purely analogous, it has ilcMated 
less fiom the genius of that idiom, and po^se^ses 
more of the charaoti ristic advauuges attending 
It, than au\ other langua^ic that now exists . foi, 
while others, perha]>s l»y their more intmiate 
eoimeetion wiili the Komans, have adopted some 
of Iheir transpohitioiis, and clogged then lan- 
guage with utmeccssary fetters, we have pr< ‘serv- 
ed ouisclves fiee from *hc eoutagiun, and still 
Tetain the -primitive simplicity of our language. 
Oui' verbs ore all varied by auxiliaries (except in 
the instance we have already given, which is so 
BAueh m our favour): our noans remain free 
from the pi>rp]f\mg embarrassment of genders, 
Hud our pronours maik tins distinction whei^e 
necessary witli the most perfect accuracy ; our 
articles also are of coarse freed from this ua- 
itatuval encumbrance, and our ad|«ctives pre- 
serve their naUiral freedom and independence, 
From these causes our language follows an order 
6f construction so natuial and easy, and the 
rules of syutuoc are so few and obvious, as to be 
within the reach of the most ordinary capacity. 

this, and the great clearness and 
iltf^p^essof mea^^ this mode of 

tibijwS^ciion is necessarily acoompaoied, it is 
»d«,M4 for ^ fuaibar intMconne 
isf «oei«t,, afol wbletoCMret ««>n fo 
tban w^r lniBa*,e ,«t kwmii j 

oattiu aceemt-Mtmt, bout, (M fo bo 
wUoQ of Sorope fo thft loww c1an» 

WHAk tbeir Unigrtage wWi »,a»d».B«iciM>iah or 
hffre tbeir loibiicb bf 

Mge, 4» in Ofoat aStOfk 
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say of the discernrneiiC of those grsmmariansi 
who are every day echoing back to one aaotlmr 
Complaints of the poverty of our language, on 
account of the few and simple rules which it re- 
quires m .syntax ^ 4IS justly might we cornplaia 
of an invention in meclianics, which, by ni^'ans 
of one or two simple movements, obvious to an 
ordinary capacity, little liable to accidents, 
and easily put m order by the rudest hand, 
should iiosscss the whole poweis of a complex 
machine, which had required an infinite appara- 
tus of wheels and contrary movements, the 
knowledge of which could only he acquired, or 
the various acvidentsto which it was exposed by 
using It bt repaired, by the pow'ers of an ingeni- 
ous artist, as complain of tins t haracteristie ex- 
cellence of our language as a defect. 

Butd* we thus enjoy 111 an eminent degree the 
advantages attending an analogous language, ww 
likrw'ise fcfd in a considerable measure the defects 
to which it IS exposed ; as the number ot uiono- 
syllablcs with which it must always bt embarras- 
sed, notwithstanding the great itnpioveinents 
which have been a>i.de m our language since the 
revival of letteisS 111 Jfiurope, jm^vent*; 111 s.unc 
degree that swelling fuiliie«<i of sound winch so 
powerfully contributes to harmonious dignity and 
gract'ful < adence-s in bterary eomposilions. Ami 
as the genius of Uie people ol Britain has al- 
ways been moic d sposed i.y the rotiiflier art'^ ot 
command than to the soiter insitiuations of per- 
suasion, no p.uns have been taken to (onect 
♦hcbo nitural defects of our language • but, on 
Itjw < <*ntrary, by an inattention oJt wh»' h we 
have baldly a paiallcl ;n the n.storv f'i nuy civi- 
lized nation, wi* nicct ’nith p a.iy lu^tn^oe'S, f»vcn 
vvititiu this l.ibl ociituiy, ')! iIk hiimoni’ of sound 
being saenhecd to ih.it uevuj .u- ! \ld»* in 

conversation, as m^ny ebg.iat vuu*ds n been 
cuitailed, 'i.id haimonious svilo*dHs siippiresned, 
to substitute ill their stead otliert, sh *rter, in- 
deed, but more baibuoa''i <'*»J eTU''uuli.— Nay, 
so little atteiilKUi h.iw on. *0 tf^'h.rh bestowed 
upon thi^ hanuouv’^ ot s iuii'P in u a language, 
thit one would be Uiii| led to o.i locking 

back to itb pi.milue sMtr, Put they had on 
some occasions sUtdiouslv tbdiahcd it. Our lan- 
giitigi*, at Its ill form alum, seems to have la- 
boured iiiidt*r a capita! defect in point of sound, 
as such a iiuniiiir of S ', enter into the ioiniation 
of OUI woids, and siuh a ntiinucr of letters and 
coiubniations of other letters assume a similar 
sound, as to g re a general hiss through the 
whole tenor of our language, which must be ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable to every unprejudiced 
ear.— Wc w ould therefore have natuially expect- 
ed, tiial at the revival of letters, when our ttire- 
fathom be^'ame acquainterl with the harmonioua 
languages of Greece and Rome, they would have 
^quired a more correct taste, and endeavoured, 
if possible, to diminish the prevalence of Ihki 
disgusting sound. But so far have they been 
from thinking of this, that they have multiplied 
this letter exceedingly. The plurals of almost 
all our nouns were originally formed by adding 
the harmopions syllable sti to the singular, 
which has giwexi place to the letter s } and in- 
stead of hooseii formerly, we now say bouses. 
In like manner, many of the variations of our 
verbs were formed by the syllable eik, which 
we have likewise ehanged into the same dwegree- 
able letter; sO that instead of hiveth, moveth^ 
writeth, walkellii &c. we have changed them 
ipto the moiS modish form of loves, moves, 
writei» smlks, dtc. One eery ainiliary Toths 
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suffered the same ; and instead of 

ath and doth, we now make use of has and 
does. Fioni these causes, notwithstandiag the 
great improvements have been made in 

nur laugaau:e, wiUun these few centuries, in 
other respects, yet, with regard to the pleasing- 
11CSS of sound aloue, it was perhaps much more 
perfect in the days of Cha-iccr than at present ; 
and ai though custom may ha've icndeied ihese 
sounds so iaiiiiliar to our cai, as not to affect us 
inu h ; yet to nu unprejudiced pcison, unac- 
quimted with Otir language, we haNc not the 
''inalhst doj .;i l>ut the language of Baron or 
Sidiiev \u)uJ(l appear more hormonioiis than that 
of Kobf'its(m oi iluine. This is nuked the lun- 
dajnt nt il fk‘h‘i'1 of our language, and loudly calls 
ioi 

h u uo^»v'tlisiau<nui; tins great and ladical de- 
f ei with ir^aid Xo }>U‘a.siiignehS of sounds^ which 
i.iii.st h( hos'ini, K peiccivcd by evoiy one who 
IS luiicq amkii with ilic^^eaniiig of <‘Ui words; 
ycl to Uiost‘ w no mult iStaiirl the lan^juagc, the 
C'\i ceding (opiousuess whi h it allows iii Uie 
Ouui { words tnopei ior the occasion, and the 
nei ,<»«s iouT wl»i; h the perspicuity and graceful 
tlfiiuuee too cinpha^ii bestows upon it, make 
tu " wt'leet to lK‘toially overlooked; and wc could 
f'olnee su' h numnous works of prose, which 
exeel in alu.n,t e\t » v different style of composi- 
tion, ns uindd bo to (.some to enumerate: tnery 
Reader of taste and discornincnt will be able ti 
ret ollcct a huinciciit number of writings w hich 
exetd m point of style, between the gract ful and 
becoming gravity so conspicuous in all ihcw'oiks 
of the author ot the Whole Buly of Man, nnd 
♦he 'Animated and nervous di^’tion of itobertsou 
in Ins liistory of Chaiks Uic Fifth,— the inou* 
flowery style of .Sliaftes^nrv, or the atfic sniipli- 
cily and <‘h'gixncc of Ad«ji<)n!i. But although wc 
can c.pial, if not surpass, every modem latignaco 
in works of prose, it is in its poetical powers 
that our language shines forth witli the greatest 
lustre '1 he brevity to wlindi we must here ne- 
(fssanlv confine ourselves, prexents us fioni 
ciiUTing into a niinulc c^aruiiiation of the poeti- 
cal powers of OiirowQ, compared with other laii- 
iruagch , othci w Ksc It would be easy to show', that 
evuy otli. r modern language labours uiidei 
t,i(at leslramth in this respect which ouis is ficed 
from, — tJiat oui language admits of a giraiei 
variety of poetic movements, and diveisity of 
cadence, than any of the admired languages of 
antiquity; that it distiuguii>h( 'i with ihr greatest 
aeeuiacy between accent and (pianlity, aiicJ is 
jioasessed of every other poetic excellence which 
theii languages were capahlo ot ; so that we are 
possessed of all the sources of UaimoTiy which 
they could boast ; and, besuks all ilv'-*c, ha\c 
one «uperaddcd, whudi is the cause of gi eater 
variety and more forcible expression in numbers 
than all thel-cst; that is, the unlimited powci 
given by the emphasis (c cr quantity and oadence ; 
by means whereof, a iu‘ccssary union between 
sound and sense, immbers and meaning, in ver- 
sification, unknown to tlie ancients, has been 
brought about, wbihh gives our language lu this 
respect a superiority over all those jiisily admir- 
ed languages. ^ But 4s we cannot here further 
pursue this subject, we shall only observe, that 
fiiesc great and distin^uisiiing excellencies far 
more than counterbalance the inconveniences 
that wc have already mentioned ; and although, 
in mere pleasantness of sounds, or harmonious 
flow of syllables, our language may be inff^or 
lo the (rfeek, the Latin, Italiaiii and Spanish j 


^et in point of |iUM|!y.difnity, graceful 
intuitive diktiiictneMb nervous energy of eik|n^ 
Sion, uncpnstraiblid freedom and harmony of 
poetic numliers, it will yield the palm to non^* 
Our immortal Milton, slovdy rising, in graccfiil 
majesty stands up as equal, if not superior in 
these respects, to any poet in any other language 
that ever yet existed while TliomsOn, witli 
more humble aim, m melody more smooth ana 
ftuwiog, softens the soul to harmony and peace : 
tlie plainttx e moan of Hammond calls forth the 
tender and sympnihetir sigh ; while Gray’s more 
soothing meUncholy fixes the '»ober mind to si- 
lent contemplation more tender still than 
these, the amiable Shenstone comes; amt ffeni 
his Doric reed, still tree from couitly affectation, 
flow's a s*^ram so pure, so simple, and of suoili 
tender harmoiiy, as e\eii Ai'-adun slu^plierd^i 
would be proud to uwu. But fai before tlie rest, 
tijc daring bhakcspUiirc steps ioith (^orutpicuous, 
clothed 111 native dignity; and, pressing forward 
with unremitting ardour, boldly l.i\s dauu to 
both dramatic crowns held out to him by 'Hvalia 
and Melpomene:— his 11 v a Is, far behinrl, look 
up, and euvy him for these unfading glories ; 
and the astoiii:»hed nutions round, with distant 
awe, behold and tremble at his daring flight. 
Thus the languag'*, equally obedient to all, 
bends with «“asi* under their hands, whatever 
lonn they would ha\ c it assume , and, like the 
yielding wax, icadily n'Ccivcs, and iuitlifuBy 
Itansmits to posterity, lhos< impiesvious which 
they have stamped upon it. 

f^uch arc Uu* principal outlines of the largviage 
ol Great Bntaiii; bu eh aic its b( antics, and sui k 
its most capital defects, a kuignage more pecu- 
liarly circumstanced than nny that Ins ever yet 
appeared.— It is the langimge ot a great and 
powerful nation, whose fleets suirounrl theglolie, 
and whos<‘ ineiv bants are in every port ; a peo- 
ple adiinud 01 revered by all the world and 
yet it IS less known in evciy foreun country than 
n.Hiiv^ ot the other languages 111 Kniope. Iii it 
are written 11101 c pci tect treat 'scs 011 every art 
and scieme tbai* are to be found iii .Auy other 
language, yet it is less si>ught attei or esteemed! 
by the litciati m any part of the ^lobc than al- 
most any of these. Us supeiior powers for every 
purpose of langoage me sufficiently obviooa 
from the inoikk of pcricetiaii m almost every 
particular winch can bo produced in it y«l it 
IS negjeeted, despised, and vilified by the people 
wrho use It ; and many of those authors who owe 
almost the iriiole of their fame to the excellenco 
of the language m which they wrote, look upon 
that V epy language with the higkebt contempt- 
Neglected and despised, it has been liuddoii Hin- 
der foot as a thing altogether unw ortliy of culti- 
vation or attention. Yet in spite of all these In- 
conx cnieiices, m spite of the many wounds it has 
tiiiK leceived, it stiU holds <ip its head, and prc<» 

SCI ves cv ident marks of that conieliiu^cs ami vi- 
gour which aic its charactenstical distincfloti, 
i..ike a healthy oak planted in a rich and fsittle 
soil, it has sprung up witli vigour: and although 
neglected, and suffered to hr over-run uiMi 
weeds; aUbough exposei! to ex'ciy blas|t, aiui 
unproteetud fjnunovery violence ; it sidl begasuth 
up under, sdi these inconvciucnces, and shoots 
up withHiWbust healthiness and wild liixurianoe 
o£ gp;ow%, Should Uhn plant, so sound and 
vigofooi, -bo now cleared from those weevil with 
w£^h it hvjgs been so much encumbered j^^^bould 
every which now buries ^ mider tlffe]c 

^adei» fqdhhksit from theriev 'df 
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tfttgftr, he cfetr«d awty ; should the soil b« eul- 
ttvated with «are, and a iitron^ fence be placed 
around it| to prevent the idle or the wicked from 
brcalung or distorting its branches who can 
tell with what additional vigour it would llounsht 
or what amazing tnagniiude and perfection it 
toight at last aUaiii ' How would tlie aslonibhcd 
world behol<4 with n v> rtntial awe, the majestic 
gracefulness of that object which they to lately 
despised * 

LA^^GUAGE. a. (langua^e^ Fr.) 1. Hu- 
man speech {Holder). 9. The tongue of one 
nation is distinct from others (Shaksp.) $. 
Style I manner of expression (Hoseommon). 

LA'NGHAGET). a. (from the noun.) Uax* 
ing various languages (Pope). 

LA'NGr AG E-MASTER, s. One whose 


9X|ieiiCi to render it one of tlie dnert 
churches in the world both for architecture 
and ornanienU Another work which did 
him no less honour was the Matson de 
P. enfant Jesus. This establishment consisted 
of two parts ; the iirst composed of about 
35 poor ladies <if good families, and the se«* 
cond of more than 400 poor women and 
children of town and country. The order 
and economy in this house, for the cduca* 
tiou and emulc^mcnt of so many persons, 
gave cardinal Acury so high an idea of 
the vicar of St. Sulpice, that he proposed 
to make him super intendant-general of all 
the hospitals in the kingdom; which, how- 
ever, was declined. Never man took more 


profession is to teach languages (Speelator). 

LANGUEDOC, a late province of France, 
bounded on the N. by Qiierci, Houergue, 
Auvergne, and Lyonis $ on the E. by J)ati- 
phiny and Provence ; on the W. by Gascony ; 
and on the S. by the Mediterranean and Hou- 
sillon. It is 295 miles in length, and 100 
where broade«>t. It now forms the depart- 
ments of Atidc, Card, Garonne, and 

Heraiilt. 

LANGUEMENTE.(Ual.)Iii music, a word 
implying that the movement before which it 
is placed is to he sung or played in a soft 
and dolorous style. 

LANGIJET (Hubert), minister of state to 
Augustus elector of Saxony, was a native of 
France, and through his intimacy with Me- 
lanc tb on embraecd the protestant religion. 
He was at Paris at the time of the bloody 
massacre of 3t. Bartholomew, an ambassa- 
dor from the elector, and narrowly escaped 
with his own life, after saving that of Wi- 
cbelius the printer, in whole house he lodg- 
ed, and the famous Philip de Mornay. He 
was employed in several o^her embassies ! 
but when the dispnle broke out between 
the luthcrans and zuingiians concerning 
the cucharist, he was suspected of favour- 
ing the latter, which occasioned him to quit 
the elector and go to Prague. He atter- 
wards entered into the service of William 
prince of Orange. He died at Antwerp in 
1581. 

Lahovfi (John Baptist Joseph), the ce- 
lebrated vicar of St. Sulpice at Paris, and a 
doctor of the Sorbonne, was born at Dijon 
in 16J5* He was received into the Sorbonne, 
in 1698$ and attached himself to the com- 
munity of St. Sulpice, to which parish he 
was of great service. M. de la Chetardie 
the vicar, conscious of his talents, chose 
him ^r his curate, in which capacity he of- 
ficiated near 10 years : and in 1714 succeed- 
•d to the vicarage. His parish-church being 
•ftiall and out of repair, he conceived the 
design of buibHsg a church suitable to the 
size of this parish, which he bezaa with the 
sum of too crovtiif, but soon obtained con- 
siderable donationsi and the duke of Or- 
leans. regent of the kingdom, graated^him a 
lottery, ami laid the first stone of the porch 
InItlS. U wad consecrated in 1745, afljsr 

M* Laaguethad spared omtheY labour uor 


pains than he did to procure charitable do- 
nations and legacies, which he distributed 
with admirable disci etion : he is said from 
good authority to have disbursed near 
million of livres to the poor annually. 
When there was a general dearth in 1725, 
he sold, in order to relieve the poor, his 
household goods, pictures, and some curi- 
ous pieces of furniture that he had procur- 
ed with difiiciilty ; and when the plague 
raged at Marseilles, he sent large sums into 
Provence for the relief of the distressed. 
M. Languet was not only singular in this 
warm, disinterested, benevolent conduct, 
but also in another circumstance cqtlallv 
rare ; and this was in the refusal of sevei^ 
bishoprics that were offered him; he; ^re- 
signed even his vicarage in 1T48; but Au* 
tinued to preach every Sunday at bis own 
parish-church, and to support the Maison de 
V enfant Jesus, to his death, which happen- 
ed in 1750. It is observed, that his piety 
and charity did not proceed from poverty of 
talents ; for he was sensible and lively in 
conversation, and his genius often disco- 
vered itself in his agreeable repartees. 

LA NGUET. 8. (languette, Fr.) Any thing 
cut in the form of a tongue. 

LA'NGUID. a. (langudus, Latin.) 1. 
Faint; weak; feeble (lientlep). 2. Dull; 
heartless (Addison). 

LA'NGUID. s. (from languid.) Weakness r 
feebleness; want of strength. 

LA'NGUIDLY. ad. Weakly ; feebly (Boyle). 

To LA'NGUISH. v.n. (languir, French ; 
langueo, I atin.) 1. To grow feeble $ to pine 
away ; to lose strength (Drydeii). 2. To 
be no longer vigorous in motion (Dryden). 

3. To sink or pine under sorrow (Shalcsp.) 

4. To look with sofliicss or tenderness. 
(Dry den). 

LA'NGUISH. s. (from the verb, j Soft ap- 
pearance (Pope). 

LA'NGUISHINGLY. atf. (from languish^ 
ing.) 1. Weakly; feebly; with feeble soft- 
ness (Pope). 2. Dully; tediously (Sidney). 

LA'NGUISHMBNT. s. (languissament, Fr.) 
1. State of pining (Spenser). 2. Softness of 
mien (Dryden). 

LANGUOR, t. (languor. Latin.) 1. Faint- 
ness; wearisomeness (Skakspeare). ^ 2. List- 
lessqess; inattention (fP'aits). 8. Softness | 
baity (Dunedad). 
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I-A'NGUOROCS. a. (Uneuereu», tr«Mh.) 
Tedious; melancholy; not in use (denser). 

J^ANHAMo See liAvcifHAM. 

LANIARD (from lanier^ Fn) t ihort 
piec^ of cord or line fattened to several ma^ 
chines in a ship, and serving to secure them 
in a particular place, or to manage them 
more convenicnlly. Such are the laniards 
of the aun-ports, the laniards of the gun- 
ports, the laniard of the buoy, the laniard 
of the cat-hook. &c. 

LA'NIFICE. s, {lanificium^ Latin.) Wool- 
len manufacture {Bacon), 

LAM'GEROUS. a.{laniger, Latin.) Bear- 
ing wool. 

To LA'MTB. V. a, (/ania, Latin.) To tear 
in pieces; to rend ; to lacerate. 

LAN lUS. Shrike. In zoology a genus of 
the class ayes, order ac^pies. Bill straight- 
ish, with a tootli on each mandible near the 
end, naked at the base ; tongue jagged at 
the end. The birds of ibis genus are ge- 
nerally noisy and quarrelsome; prey on 
smaller birds which they tear to pieces, 
sticking the fragments on thorns; nostrils 
generally round, covered with stiff bristles; 
toes divided to the origin, except the mid- 
dle toe, which is slighUy connected to the 
outer; tail mostly wedge-shaped, the mid- 
rising higher than tne rest, and the sides 
doubled down. Fifty-six species scattered 
oyen the giobr, of which two only are coiii- 
mdU* to our own country. We shall coin- 
9 i^Ce the following examples with a dc- 
icViption of ^em. 

1. t. Bxcuhitor. Great Shrike. Three 
varieties : 

(u Tail wedged; white at the sides; back 
hoary ; wings black with a white spot. 

Body white ; legs yellowish ; bill and 
claws blackish. 

y. Smaller wing-coverts and shoulders 
reddish. In all the hill and legs are black ; 
crown and neck hoary ; body beneath white 
with pale brown arched lines ; tail white at 
the tip, except the two middle feathers; 
cheeks white with a black transverse line 
from the base of the hill. Inhabits woods 
of Europe and North America; preys on 
small birds which it fixes on a thorn and 
tears to pieces; makes it nest of dry grass 
and feathers; lays seven blueish eggs spotted 
with brown. 

S. L. CoUurio. Five varieties; 

a. Tail somewhat wedged; back grey; 
four middle, feathers uniform ; bill lead-co- 
lour. Common to England and called 
Butcher Bird, 

Body above variegated with reddish 
white and black, beneath reddish-white. 
Common to England, and called VT ood^chaU 

y. Body grey, beneath reddish with brown 
llreaks ; scapulars half white, half black x 
three outer quill feathers white at the base 
•Jiilti|is, the outermost reddish-white above I 
habits Europe. 

K Base of the quill-feathers spotted with 
white. 

(r. Qtad blgcki toil long. Thf tWQ iMt 
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inhahUantl of SeaegnL These birds 
seven and a half inches long : build in hushes^ 
and hedges; lay six eggs with a circle of 
brown near the broad end ; kill small birds 
by piercing the skull with its hill, and in- 
sects by transfixing them on Die thorn of 
the sloe-1 rce; imitates the notes of other 
birds, that it may decoy them into its 
clutches. 

S. L. Tyrannus. Tyrant Shrike. Body 
cinereous, beneath white; crown black, 
with a longitudinal tawny streak. Three 
other varieties from differences of colour or 
streaks. Inhabits America: eight inches 
long ; builds in hollow ircev ; fierce auda 
cious; fixes on the hacks of eagles and 
hawks; and makes a continual chattering 
noise till they are hereby compelled to re- 
tire. 

4, L. Faustus. Wreathed Shrike. Greys 
beneath rusty ; a white line behind the eyes; 
tail rounded; bill and legs pale; wings 
rounded; quill-feathers brownish, grey at 
the edges, and marked with light-brown 
lines, crossing each other; inhabits China, 
of the size of the field-fare ; and is often 
painted on paper-hangings brought from 
Chiua, 

5. L. Nengota. Grey Shrike. Tail wedg- 
ed, white at the tip; body cinereous, be- 
neath whitish : irids light green ; wings and 
tail blackish ; wing-coverts black with dirty 
white tips ; primary quiU-feathors black ; 
outer tail-feathers white at the ends. Inha- 
bits Brasil, Surinam, Russia and Siberia, 
in marshy places; nine inches long, grega- 
rious. Sec Nat. Hist. PI. CXLVU. 

LANK, a, {lancke^ Dutch.) 1. Loose; 
not filled up ; not stiffened out ; not fat ; 
not plump; slender {Bogle), 2, Faint; lan- 
guid {Milton), 

LA'NKNESS. s. (from lank.) Want of 
plumpness. 

LANNBR, in Ornithology. See Falco. 

LANSQUINBT, the name of a game at 
cards, of French origin. It may be played 
at by any indiicriminate number of peo- 
ple, though a single pack of cards is 
used during the deal. The dealer, who 
possesses an advantage, shuffles the cards, 
and, after they have been cut by another of 
the party, deals out two cards on his left 
hand, turning them up then one for himself, 
and a fourth that he places on the table for 
the comply, which is called the rejovU* 
aance. Oh this card any, or all the com* 
pany, the dealer excepted, may put their 
money, which the dealer is compelled to an- 
swer. The dealer continues turning the 
cards upwards, one by one, till two of n 
sort come up, that is to say, two aces, two, 
deuces, &c. which, to prevent mistakes, or 
their being considered as single 7ards, be 
placet on mmtide of his own card; and aa 
often as two, three, or the fourth tort of a 
card came, op, he invariably placet them, 
at befoca mentioned, on each tide of his 
owncard* The company has a right to Idke 
pat iBjniey upon any lipgle card, ttolat* 
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Oedcftler** etrd Ihould happen to be donbla, 
which is often the case, by his card being 
Uie same as one of the two hand-curds, 
which he first dealt out on his left hand : 
thus he continues dealing till he brings either 
their cards or hi# own. Whilst the dealer*s 
own card remains undrawn, he wins; and 
whichever card is turned up first, loses. If 
be deals out the two cards on his left hand, 
which are styled the hand-^ards^ before Jns 
own, he is entitled to deal again. This ad- 
vantage amounts to no more than his being 
exempted from losing, when he turns up a 
similar card to his own, immediately after 
he has turned up one for himself. 

Lansquinet is often played without the 
rtijouUnance^ the dealer giving every one 
of the parly a card to pul their money upon, 
it is also often played by dealing only two 
cards, one for the company and the other 
for the dealer. 

It should likewise be observed, that a li- 
mitation in generally fixed for the sum to 
be {ifnced iqKm any card or number of cards, 
either in gold or silver, beyond which the 
dealer is not obliged to answer. 

Lahsouiuct, is also the name sometimes 
given to a common foot soldier. 

LANTA'NA. Indituv-sage. In botany a 
genus of the class didynaniia, order angi os* 
permia. Caiyv absolutely four-toothed; 
enrol with the border foiir-cleft, and the 
oridee perviems; stigma bent down like a 
hook; drupe with a two-celled, smooth nut. 
fifteen species: chiefly naiives of America, 
arfew of India and the Cape. The follow- 
ing are those chiefly cultivated in our own 
gardens 

1, L. Camara. Wild sage. Leaves oppo- 
site, dccusi»ar<*, 0 'S ate, pumted, serrate, 
hairy: stem unarmed, branched; flowers in 
nmtmlled heads; heapn leafless: colour of 
the flowers \cllo^> -tinged with red. Very 
beautiful. 

8. fnvoUicrata. fc’ea-skle sage, leaves, 
opposite aiul ternato, rhombosate, obtuse, 
wrinkled, downy ; stem unarmed ; beads 
bractes ovate. Tnc leOves have an agreeable 
fragrance and are used as a demulcent^ in 
and ^'oryxaS. 

1. Aculcata. Prickly sage. Leaves 
opposite, ovate, some of them cordate, ra- 
ther soft ondernealh ; stem prickly ; heads 
liemilperic ; bractes linear, wedge-form: 
flowers yefloW, imbescenf, AH American 
phHiftI ^ aild capable of propagation by seeds 
or Cttftidgs; the last requ< res a stone heap 
ill cur own 

-Ar Loo, n game at cards, 
pla5f(ed several ways: the tv^o following are 
tkm nuiUtcomnfom 

The first way is this's lift for dealing, and 
tim best Curries it : as many may play a.s 
the cards wilt pcmiii itvA being &eatt to 
each, and then turning ftp frump. KoW, 
if three; four, five, or iix pljcj"', thdy may 
lif owt the fltifees/ fonts, fltei^, sines, an® 
nshtina. th ttm itAdnt they tnay not behalf- 
er if v4tddP htra lid ioAi 
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come fast about, then they arc to play willi 
the whole park. 

Having dealt, set up fivcscoies, or chalks. 
Then ask every one, bcjjinning with the 
eldest in hand, whclhcr they will play, or 
pass from the benefit of the game ; and here it 
IS to be observed that the cards have the same 
values as in honours. 'V ou may play upon 
every card what sum you please, from a 
penny to a pound; and if looed, that is, 
win never a trick, you must lay down to the 
stock so much for your five cards, as you 
played upon every one of them. Eveiy 
deal mb off* a score, and for every trick 
you win set up a score, till the first scores 
are out; then counting your scores, or the 
numbers of the tricks you have won, you 
are to take from the stock in proportion to 
the value. A flush, or five cards of a suit, 
looes all the other hands, and sweeps the 
board; and if there be two flushes, the 
eldest in hand hath the advanUf^e: the 
knave of clubs, called paam, has this privi- 
lege, that he makes a suit with any other 
other cards, and saves the person who has 
him from being ioodd. 

The other way is this: the dealer lays 
down so much for every card as the com- 

a please to play for ; and the cards being 
all must play ; if any be looed, they 
must each lay down so much as Uie cards 
are valued at, for tlicir loo ; andlf the per- 
sou next dealing be looed, he must lay down 
double the said sum, vfz, one for ciealing, 
and the other for his loo. In rase of a loo, 
the gJiinesters sue asked whether they will 
play or not, beginning at the eldej>t hand; 
but if tlicrc is no loo they must all play as 
at first; and this necessity they Justly call 
force. 

If there lie never a loo the money may bo 
divided by the gamesters, according; to the 
number of their tricks, or left till one bp 
looed, as they shall judge proper. 

LANTliiRN, or LvarnoiiN, a contrivance 
to carry a candle in; being a kind of cover 
usually made of tin, with sashes of some 
transparent matter, as glass, horn, &c. to 
transmit llie light. 

Lantern, l)arh\ one with only one open- 
ing, which may also be closed up when tho 
light is to be entirely hid, or opened when 
there is occasion for the assistance of the 
light to discover some object. 

Lantern, riurgic, an optic machine, where- 
by little painted images aVe represented so 
much magnified as to be accounted the ef- 
fect of magic by the ignorant. See Optics. 

The conirivance is brielW this ; ABC!) 
(Plate 93. Miscel. fig. 9:) is a tin lantern, 
from whose side there protceds a sq;uare tube 
b pfe t m c, eohsisting of two parts ; tho 
outermost of which, nkinif sYHteS over the 
other so as that tho whole , tube may bo 
lengthened or shortened by that means* In 
the cud of the arm, nklm^ is fixed a. Con-* 
vex glass, k i ; about d e there is a coutri^ 
vaueefor admitting gad placing an object^ 
de, paiftteA in dUuto audr transparent co« 
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loura, on a plane thin giaii; wfaieh object 
is there to be placed inverted. This is tiiu- 
aliy some ludicrous or frightful repreienta- 
the more to divert tbe spectators i 
bhc\% a deep convex glass placed in the 
other end of the prominent tube, the only 
use of ^hich is to cast the light of the 
flame, e, strongly on the picture, de, paint- 
ed on ttie plain thin glass. Hence, if the 
object, d e, be placed further fiom the glass, 
At/, than its focus, it is manifest that the 
distinct image of the object 'will be nrojected 
by the glass, k /, on the opposite vrhiie wail, 
h'H, and that in an erect posture i 

so that, in effect, this appearance of thema^ 
gic lantern is the same with tiiat of the ca« 
niera obscura, or darkened room; since 
here the chamber, £ F G H, is supposed 
quite dark, excepting the light in the lan- 
tern A B C D. And hefS'Ve may observe, 
that if the tube hnklmc^ be contracted, 
and thereby the glass, kl^ brought nearer 
the object, de, the representation,/ g, will 
be projected so much the larger, and so 
much the moie distant from the glass k /f 
so (hat the smallest pictnie at de may be 
projected at/ g in any greater proportion 
required, within due Limits : whence it it, 
that this lantern got the name /oafmio me* 
galographida. On the other hand, protract- 
ing the tube will diminish the object. 

Instead bf (he convex glass to heighten 
the light, some prefer a concave speculum, 
its focus being nearer than that of a lens; 
and ill this focus thev place tbe candle. 

The imeuiiun of the magic lantern is due 
to Father Kircher. At the epoch of the iii- 
ventiott tiie mauufacturf*rs of magic lan- 
terns employed exclusively figures painted 
on small jneces of glass, the images of 
which appeared without motion and with- 
out life. ‘Afterwards, figures were traced 
imrtly on glass, winch was to be fixed and 
partly on other pieces of glass, winch ad- 
mitted of a motion either rccidimar or ro- 
tary, and thus to give the appearance of 
motion to part of a figure, while the other 
was at rest, as in the vanes mi bhdy of a 
Windmill. But the most important aftplica- 
tion of the principle is to the Puamtasha- 
VroRiA : winch see. 

InA'xTfiair, in architecture, a little dome 
raised over the roof of a building to gi ve light, 
and serve us a crowning to the fabric. The 
term lanUm is also used for a square cage 
of carpentry, placed over tbe ridge of a 
corridor or gallery, between two rows of 
•hops, to iltoilniue them, like that of the 
R^ai-eadtange, Loudon. 

LA'NVBaa, on sliip^board, a wcil-knowii 
inathine, of which there are many in a ship, 
ftrlicaMy for the purpose of' directing the 
eonrse of other ship in a fleet or convoy t 
such arc the poop aud top lanterns, &c. 

La^T^axs, t'ea^t in Cbiaa, rsa cele- 
btoRed fbasi held on the Iftth day of tbe 
flm Month ; so coiled from the infinite num- 
IMF# hiklaiNut b«ajt th, boUMiva# 
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itri^ , Ivhkk, k it nM, it wltH StMtWll 

hundred millions* 

liA nTsan/'^yinKiilomol^y. SeeFunaoitA; 

La'xtbrii ieiat. A thin v isnge (Afddt'seirV 

LANU'GiNOUS^. o. lAtia.^ 

Downy; covered with soft hair. 

LAN b'GO. Down. In botany. JPHimel* 
le$ plantarum paries veetienide. Soft hairs 
clothing the parts of plants. 

^OCOON, in fabulous history, a son of 
Friam and Hecuba, or according to others, 
of Antenor or of Capys, was priest of Apol- 
lo. When sacrificing a bullock to Ndptune^ 
two enormous serpents Issued from the Sea,, 
and attacked Laocoon’s two sons who stood 
next to the altar. The father immediately 
attempted to defend his sons, but the ser- 
pents seizing him, squeezed him in their com- 
plicated wreathes, and he died in the grcat<»f 
agonies. This punishment was inflicted for 
his temerity in dissuading the Trojans to 
bring into the city the fatal wooden horse 
consecrated to Minerva, as also for his im- 
piety in hurling a javelin against the sidea 
of the horse as it entered within the wails. 

LAOCOON, in the History of the Arts, is 
a celebrated monument of Greek sculpture, 
executed m marble by Polydorus, Atheno- 
dorus and Agesander, the three famous ar- 
tists of Rhodes. This remain ot antiquity 
was found at Rome in the ruins of the pa- 
lace of Titus, ill the begmiiiiig of the six- 
teenth century, under the pontificate of Ju- 
lius U. and since deposited in (he Farncse 
palace. Laocoon, the priest of Apollo and 
Neptune, is here represented with his two 
tons, wiUi two hideous serpents clingiitr 
round his body, gnawing it, and injecting 
their poison » Virgil has given as thefoilow* 
iug description of the fact ; 

Serpem am/i/sA’irs uterfue 
Implicat if miferos morsu dejmeitur artus : 
Cerripiunt^spirisque liganl ingentibm^ kjm 
Bit medium ampiexity bit cello tquamoa eir 

CUM 

Terga datiy tuperant esptfr, bf cervicibuo 
altit 

This statue exhibits the most astonishing 
d^nity and tranqhilltty of miod in the midst 
of the most excruciating torments: Fimy 
^ys of it, that it is, opm omudbuty picture 
fif ttaluariw arlisy preferendum. Lib. xxxvi, 
c. 5 . 

The Laocoon, Dr* Glllief observes in his 
History of Greece, vol. ii. p. 177, may bB 
regarded as the triumph of Grecian sciilpM 
ture; since bodily pam; the grossest and 
most ungovcnfiable of all our passions, and 
that pam united with angutsli and torture of 
mind, are yet expressed with such propriety 
and dignity, as afford ic'v >on» of fortitudw 
superior to taught m tbe srhoeihi^^ 
phtJosophy* Trtie hoinblc shrunk whseh 
VirgU’s Laocoon emits is a proper eirounbi 
staiiCe for<poetry, which speaks to tkoflmiay 
by imageihiid ideas borrowed from aRrRia 
lenses, and has a tliousand ways of iNdu^ 

bUfig iti 4 *ti;jeat ; hut [ke eaprdiilid allidt 
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iliriok would have totally degraded the sta- 
tue. U is softened, therefore, into a pa- 
tient sigh, with eyes turned to heaven in 
search of relief. The intolerable agony of 
suffering nature is represented in the lower 
pari, and particularly in the extremities of 
the body $ but the manly breast struggles 
against calamity. The contention is still 
more plainly perceived in his furrowed fore- 
head ; and his languishing paternal eye de- 
mands assistance, less for himself than for 
his miserable children, who look up to him 
for help. 

Again, Thomson, in Part IV. of his poem 
on ** Liberty,*’ has the following lines, de- 
scribing what he calls Sculpture’s ‘‘ utmost 
master-piece:” 

———The miserable sire. 

Wrapt with his sons in fate’s severest grasp. 
The serpents, twisting round, their strin- 
gent folds 

Inextricable tic. Such passion here ! 

Auch agonies ! such bitterness of pain ! 

I^ms so to tremble thro’ the tortur’d stone, 
That the touch’d heart engrosses all the 

view. 

Almost unmark’d the best proportions pass 
That ever Greece beheld ; and, seen alone. 
On the rapt eye th’ imperious passions seize ; 
The father’s double pangs, both for himself 
And sons convuls’d; to heav’u his rueful 
look. 

Imploring aid, and half^ccusing, cast i 
His fell despair wiili indignation inixt. 

As the strong-curling monsters from his side 
fits full-extended fiiry cannot tear. 

More tender touch’d, wiUi varied art, his 
sons 
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his daughter’s grief. He did not succeed# 
Laodamia threw herself into the ffames with 
the image, and perished. This circumstance 
has given occasion to the fabulous tradition 
that Protesilaus was restored to life, and to 
Laodamia fui three hours, and that when 
he was obliged to return to the internal 
regions, he persuaded his wife to accompany 
him. (^irg.)— e. A daughter of Belleropboo, 
by Achemone, the daughter of king lobates. 
She had a son by Jupiter, called Sarpedon. 
She dedicated herself to the service of Dia- 
na, and hunted with her, but her haughti- 
ness proved fatal to her, and she perished 
by the arrows of Diana. (ffoifier.)>-3. A 
daughter of Alexander, king of Epirus, bj 
Olympia, the daughter of Pyrrhus. 

LAODICE. There are many illustrious 
women of this name recorded in ancient his- 
tory, the raosr remarkable of whom are thw 
following. — A daughter of Priam and He- 
cuba, wno became enamoured of Acanias, 
son of Theseus, when he came with Diome* 
des from the Greeks to Troy, with an em- 
bassy to demand the restoration of Helen. 
She had a son by Acamas, whom she called 
M unitus. She afterwards married Helicaon,. 
son of Antenor, and Telcphus, king of My- 
sia. Some call her Astyoche. Laodice 
threw herself down from the top of a tower, 
and was killed when Troy was sacked by tlic 
Greeks. IHeiyi CreL Pam. (.Homer .) — A sis- 
ter of Mithridates, who married Ariarathes> 
king of Cappadocia, and afterwards her own 
brother Mithridates. During the secret 
absence of Mithridates, she prostituted her- 
self to her servants, in hopei| that her hus- 
band was dead, but when she saw her ex- 


All the soft rage of younger passions shows 
In a boy’s helj^ess fate one sinks oppress’d. 
While, yet unpierc’d, the frightened other 
tries 

His foot to steal out of the horrid twine. 

When Italy was over-run by tlie Preuch, 
during the late Revolution, this admirable 
•pecinien of ancient genius was jemoyed, 
luong with the celebrated 


luong with the celebrated j 
&c« from the Vatican, whi 
for 300 years, and placed tn the Museum 
wf Arte at Paris. The group is tolerably 
well preserved, the deficiencies being sup* 
pEed by plaster of Paris. 

LAODAMIA, in fabulous history, a 
dalMlbler of Acastus and Astydamia, raar- 
flea PfOterUaus, the son of Iphiclui, king 
a pari of Thessaly. The departure of 
her husband for the Trojan war, and his 
death from the band of Hector, was the 
•oureodfgml grief to her. Tokeepalite 
the memory of her busband, she ordered a 
wooden statue to be made, and regularly 
pl^inberbi^ This was ^ by one of 
eervaatSi, inio informed Xnhidtti, that 
Uidaufbter’ibed was ^y ddOed bv iw 
mnkwown stranger* Iphiclus. watched nts 
daughleri and when be found that the In* 
lettgence was fidse. he ordered the wooden 
i|Mlfelolmbi)niid| mhopeiofMpwng 


pectations frustrated, she attempted to poi- 
son Mithridates, for which she was put to 
death. — 3. The mother of Feleucus. Nine 
months before she brought forth, she dreamt 
that Apollo had introduced himself into her 
bed, and had presented her with a precious 
stone, on which was engraved the figure 
of an anchor, commanding her. to deliver 




morning she discovered in her bed a ring 
answering the same description. Not only 
the son that she brought forth called Seleu- 
ctts, but also all his successors of the house 
of the Selene^ had the mark of an an- 
chor upon their thigh. («/««(f}t.*-vfppLi9i in 
i^r.) mentions thisanchoTi^ though inn dif- 
ferent manner. 

LAODICEA, n name common to four 
cities in Asin, the most remarkable of :^hich 
is that situate on the borders of Cerin, Phry- 
gia, and Lydia, so caUed from Laodice, the 
wife of Antimmns^ It was celebrated for 
ite commerce aM^ wool of its sheep. It 
was originally caBed Diocpolisy end idter* 
wardalQioas: 

LAODlCHNIi e protinee of Syria, which 
reeeivesitsname from Laodieeaf its capitU. 

LAQmCrHUS, a son of Antenor, whose 
form If incnra borrowed to advise pendarni 
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to break the treaty between the Greeks and 
Trojans. 

LAOMEDON, son of Ilus, kinj; of Troy, 
ivas faiher to Podarces, afterwards known 
the name of Priam, and Hesioiie. He 
built the walls of Tro 3 S assisted by Apollo 
and Neptune. tVhen the nails were finished 
Laoniedon refused to reward the labours of 
the gods, and soon after his t.Tritorics weie 
l^id waste by the sea, and his subjects were 
visited by a pestilence. Sacrifices were of- 
fered to the offended divinities, but nothing 
could appease the gods, according to the 
oiacle, but annually to expose to a sea mon- 
ster a Trojan virgin. This victim was de- 
cided by Tot and when the calamity had 
continued for five or six year., the lot fell 
upon Hesioue, Laoinedon's daughter, lit 
the midst of Laonicdon’s fcais lor the fall 
of lus daughter, Hercules came and otleied 
to deliver the Trojans Irom this calamity, 
if Laoincdoii promised to reward him with 
a number of fine horses. The king con- 
sented, but when the monster was destroyed, 
he refused them. Hercules was obliged to 
besiege Troy, and take it by foice of arms. 
Laomedon was put to death, after a reign 
of 89 years. 

b^ON, a town of France, in the depart- 
iiieht of Aisne, with a castle, and lately a 
bishopN see. Its principal trade consists in 
corn and wine ; and it is noted for excellent 
artichokes. It is seated on a mountain, 7T 
miles N.E. of Paris. Lon. JJ. 43. E. Lat. 
49. 34. N. 

LAOS, a kingdom of Asia, bounded on 
the \. bv China, on the K. by Toiiqum and 
Cochui (^hiiia; on the S. by Cambodia, and 
on the W. by Burniah. It is full of forests, 
and abounds in rice arid fruits. . he inha- 
bitants are well made robust, of an olive 
complexion, and mild; but very supersti- 
tious, and much addicted to women. Their 
principal occupation is tilling the ground 
and fishing. The king is absolute, and has 
no other law than his own will : be shows 
himself but twice a year, and has a large 
revenue from elephants* teeth found in Ins 
dominions. Their religion is much the 
same as in China. Lanjan is the capital. 

LAP. «. (Isepi^f Saxon.) 1. The loose part 
of a garment, which may be doubled at 
pleasure ( 2, The part of the clothes 
that is spread horizontally over the knees as 
ode sits down, so as any thing may lie on it 
{Shakspeare), 

To LAP. V. a, (from the noun.) I. To 
wrap or twist round any thing {AewL) 2, 
To involve in any thing 

To LAP. V, It. To be spread or turned 
over any thing {Grew), 

’ To LAP. i*. n, (lappiait, Saxon.) To feed 
quick reciprocations of the tongue 

To LAP. V, a. To lick up {Chapman),^ 
LAPA'CTCIS (from to evacuate.) 

Vorgative medicines. 

liA'FATHUM} (Xf qpnf hauls f; Tcavadov; 

" ^ vol.vl ' ; ^ * 
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from to evacuate , so named because 
it purges gently^) The dock. 

LA'e4TrfoM Acbtosvm. Common sorrel. 
Sec AcBTOsi. 

La'pathcm Acotuw. See Oxylapmhum. 

La^pathum Aqoaticum. See Uvurola- 

PATIIVM. 

LA'PDOCi, s, (fop and rfeg.) A little dog, 
fondled by ladies in the lap {Dryden), 

LAPEIUOIISIA. In botany, a genus of 
the class syngenesia, order polygamta frus- 
tranea. Heccptacle naked, rough, with 
small pi otuherances; downless, or a thin 
margin; do wers without ray. One species, 
a shrubby plant of the Cape, erect with 
terminal, solitary, se^isile flowers. 

LA'PKUL. s. {lap and fuff.) As much as 
can be contained in the tap {/.ocke), 

LA'PICIDE. s. {lapitida^ Latin.) A stoue- 
cuUcr. 

LA'PIDAHY, Lapidarius^ an artificer, 
who cuts precious Ntoiies. 

The art of cuiliiig precious stones is very 
ancient; hut, like other arts, its origmai 
Avas very imperfect. The Flench have suc- 
ceeded in it the best ; and the lapidaries of 
Pans, who have been a corporation sinco 
the year 1890, have carried it, especially 
the cutting of diamonds called brilliants, to a 
vciy great perfection, but not superior to 
that of the English. 

There arc various machines used in the 
cutting of precious stones, according to tho 
quality of the matter to he cut; the dia- 
mond, which IS extremely hard, is cut and 
formed on a wheel of soft steel, turned by 
a kind of mill, with diamond dust tem- 
pered in oil of olives ; and this servet la 
pohsh them as well as to cut them. 

Oriental rubies, sapphires, aud topazee, 
are cut and foi ined on a copper wheel, witii 
oil of olives, aud diamond dust: they aro 
afterwards polished on another coppec 
wheel with tripoli and water. 

Emeralds, hyacinths, amethysts, garnets, 
agats, and other stones less hard, are cut 
on a leaden wheel, with smalt and water, 
and polished on a tin w'hcel with tripoli. 

Turquois, of the old and new rock, lapis 
girasot, and opal, arc cut and polished on a 
wooden wheel with tripoli. 

La'pioary is also used for a virtuoso 
skilled in the nature, kinds, &c, of precious 
stones; or a merchant who deals in them. 

LVpidary sfyte, denotes Uie style proper 
for monumeiitai or other inscriptions. 

This is a kind of medium between prose 
and verse ; the jejune and the brilliant are 
here enualfy to be avoided. Cicero l^aa 
prescribed the rules of it : dccedat oportet 
oratiovoria^ vehemens^ plena spiritm. Owr 
nium sentenHarum gravit^<t<’y omnium vet^ 
bOTum ponderibuOt e$t ttlendunh 

The lapidary style, which was lost with 
the ancfieni moiiumenU, Avas retrievo^ 
at the banning of this age, by co^ 
Emanuel Tesoro : it is now used various 
ways at begiuuiug of books; and nirpii 
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epiAtlel A^dic&tor; tompdsftd in 
vrWich we have ho c&aiTiple among the (tm- 
Cientn. 

To La'PJDATE. V, a. (fapido, Lat.) To 
Atone ; to kill b} stoning, 

LAPIDA'TIOIV. *. (lapidatiOy Latini Upi^ 
dation, French.) A stoning. 

LAPIDES Cancroavm. Sec CAwcifia. 
LAPPDEOUS. ff. (iapidms^ Lat.) Stony} 
of the nature of stone (Rap)* 
LAPIDE'SCKNCFj. &. (lapidescOf Latin.) 
Stony concretion (Brown), 

LAPIDE'SCENT. a, (lapideaoens^ Latin.) 
Growing or turning to stone. 

lAPlDI'MC. a, (iapidifique, Fr.) Form- 
ing htones (Crew), 

LAPIDiFICA'TlON. s, (lapidification^Vt^) 
The art of fornir g stones (SVcow). 

LA'l*li)iy*T. s. tfroni lapidts,^ Latin.) A 
dealer in stones or genis (Rap), 

LAPIS, m geneuil, is used to doaoto a 
Atonr^ ot any kind. 

L4i»is, in Homan niiHquily, a grogra- 
phicat j .j>>vnre denoting a milc} because 
mile^'Werv; dislin 'ujshcd by erecting a stone 
at the end of t.eli ; from the uuinber mark- 
ed on which, the length of way from Home 
might beknoun. The deuce Plmareh 
ascnl^ed to Cams Giacclius. This was more 
accurately CACcutcd by Augustus, who 
erected a gilt pillar in the Forum, at which 
all the public waysofllaly, distinguished 
by Stones, were terminated. The same thing 
was done in the Homan provinces. Hence 
the phrases icrUm /apis, centedmu^ ldhhf>i 

f - I C.- 
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Lapis tsztfLt. Lapii tjfdnui, Atttt" 
stone. A combination of silcx, th^ bine 
dnat of lime and sulphat of FtnAe, and irOiu 
This singular mixture forms a stona of 4 
heautifui opake blue, which it preserves ia 
a strong heat, and docs not suncr any alte^ 
ration by the contact of air. It was formerly 
e:ahibited as a purgative and VOmit, atta 
given in epilepsy. See Lazvlvs, 

Lapis malaccnsis. See Bezoar porcI* 

HUM* 

Lapis porcirus. Se6 Bezoar poact* 

RUM. 

Lapis siMiic. See Bezoar siatiAi. 

LAPITILE, a people of Thessaly, 

LAPlTHrS, in fabulous history, a tOit 
of Apollo, by Stiibia. He was brothe** to 
Centauru^f audinairied Orsinorae, daughter 
of Euroiiymu;), by whom he had Phorhas 
and Penphas. The uimu* of Laptlhse wait 
given to the numerous chii Jtreu of Phorbai 
and Periphas. The chief of the L‘i:Mthm 
assembled to cidehrale the nu^ials of 
Pirilhous, one of their number. The Cen- 
taurs were invited to partake of the festi- 
vity, one of whom being intoxicated, 
offered violence to Hipnodaniia, the bride 
of Pirithous. A general quarrel ensued, in 
which many of the Centaurs were slam, and*, 
they atlastwere obliged to rctiro. Theseus 
among the Lapithne, shewed kuiiself brave 
and intrepid in supporting the t‘{iu-e of his 
friends, and Nestor also was’^ol less active 
ill the protection of chastity and innocence. 
The invention of bits and bridles fo^ hotscs 


sometimes the ordinal number without ta^ 
Pfv, as ad duQdecimum^ &c, at 1$ wiles 
distance^ 

Lapis J«siu9, in the natural history of 
the ancients, the name of a stone called also 
oarcophagusy from its power of cODsuran^ 
flesh. See Sarcophagus. 

Lapis bongriensis. Bouonian ot Bo- 
togii.i-Stoiie, in mineralogy a species of 
fiAkriat. *••<» B«»o*ia«- 

frONE, 

Lapis bezoae. See Bezoae. 
lawn cjsRULEus. See Lapis lazPai. 
Lapis cAi^AiiiirARis. See 'CAi.AiiiEtl«’ 

.tv 

Lapis cv anus. See Lapis lazvi^^i. , 
LAPKh^AfllATfPBS. See BjilCATlteK 
' Tegula 

mrdem n^mica, Tfardeuia* Ifitb state* 
Jhipd bf amte or very hard slope in 
jp alts of Ireland, in 4 of n 
winch stains t)ih:ban^ 

ia Aqfln;Ujid%^.*vi^Poureotui as4 

naquifesa paid leo colopv, wiib hoditiohii^ 

‘ * - 


, LAPLAND, a country of Eufone, bound- 
ed on the N, by the North Sqa dnd the Frozcir 
Ocean, on the E. by the White Sea, on tlte 
S, by Sweden and tile gulf of Bothnia, and 
on the W. by Norway. It is situate bet ween 
6$ and 75. it bt, comprehending, on the 
most Bortliomaideof iV the friizen Alps, of 
Albs of Snow. Th^d Al^ eompcfae th« 


shmmit of Ohain pH mountnius caRdt 
Sevet^oi, wnose aecUiri|y toward the E. and 
fl- consiila Of loiiis^ mounlAlosv descits. 
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longing to return, 
ihort, oi'lcn ivell made, complaisant, chaste, 
and of weak nerTCi ; which is al«oob 8 er\a- 
blo sometimes among the men. The Ian* 
gua^e of the Laplanders comprehends so 
many dialects, that it U w ith dimculty thc^ 
Onderstand each other. The men are divt£* 
cd into Fishers and Mountaineers. The 
former make their habitations in the neigh-^ 
hood of some lake, whence they draw their 
subsistence. The others seek llieir support 
upon the inoimtHins, possessing herds of 
raiiideer, which they use according to the 
season $ but they go generally on fooU 
They are very industrious herdsmen, and 
are rich in comparison of the fishers. Som^* 
of them possess six hundred or a thousand 
raiudeer} and they castrate the supeifluous 
males by crusliing tim testacte<i with their 
teeth. The La^iland n^shers, who aie also 
called Laptandeis of the woods (because in 
sUTunicr they dwell upon the borders of the 
and 111 winter in the forests) live by 
lUhlng and hunting, and choose their sttua- 
< ion from its convouicncc for eitiier. Beside 
looking after their raindecr, the fishery, 
and the chare, the men employ Ihbmselves 
jn the construe I ion of their canoes, which 
are little, iighl, and compact. They also 
make sledges, to which they- give the form 
of a can ie I narnesa for the Vaindeer; all 
ftoiTs ill utensKs in weed, such as cups, 
bowls, drc. vlkich are sometimes prettily 
cHived, so mettmes ornamented with bdnes, 
Ofiiss, or horr i it U the man’s business^* 
likewise, to io(»k after the kitchen. The; 
.employ men! of the wonqteu consists lu mak*' 
ing ft«ls for the fishery, drying fish and 
i;i< ai, milking the raindecr, snaking cheese, 
and fanning hides. They prepare the 
tu rves of the raindeer in such a manner as 
to nuke serve for thread $ and draw 
wire hy tile help of the horns of the 
pierced, iu^^^d of a drawing iron. 
They embroider theli^ clothes with brass 
wire, silver, slmtskeoldj or wool, which 
libcy have the ark o* flying in all sorts of 
colours. These peopli^ live in huts in the 
form of tents, cpverdd with briars^, bafk, 
linen, turf, coarse cloth, felt, or raindeer^ 
and the door is of felt, made like 


LAPLAND. 

Their 'women are at(d placed upon the trunk of a tree entoV 
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at about the height of six, feet from the 
root. In these elevated huts ihey keep 
their goods and provisions* and though 
they are never shut, yet are they never 
plundered. In their dress they use no linen. 
The men w<‘ar close breeches, reaching 
down to their shoes, which are nNide of 
untanu^'d skin^ pointed, and turned up 
before* and, m winfor, they put a littfe 
hay in Uicm. Their doublet is made to fit 
their shape, and open at the breast ; ovef 
this they wear a close coat, the skirts of 
which reaih down to the knees, and it U 
fastened round them by a leathern girdle^ 
ornamented with plates of tin or brass. To 
this girdle the. tic their knives, Ihejr 
instruments for gelling fire, and their 
smoking apparatus. Their clothes are 
madeoifur, leather, or cloth ; alwaysbor^ 
dered with fur, or cloth of dilfereiit coiours. 
Their caps nre edged vrith fur, uoinled at 
tim. and the four seams adorned with lists 
of a different colour. The llussian Lap- 
landers generally border their caps with rat* 
skins. The women wear breeches shoes, 
doublets, and close coats, like the leeni 
but their girdle is commonly embroidered 
with brass wire. Beside these, they wear 
kerchieis, and little aprons, rnadcQt Hussiait 
painted ciolii, rings on their fingers, anil 
ear-nngs, to which they sometimes hang 
ebains of siher, which pass two or three 
tinms round thi* neck. They sometimes 
VeOT Caps folded after the manner of tur 
^bdns; and sumetimcs caps to the shape of 
the head $ hut all are ornamented with the 
embroidery ot brass wiie, or with list of 
different colours. The raindeer sup^y tbo 
Laplanders with the greatest part of theif 
prov isions * \ he c base and the fi.shery furnish 
the rest; but the llesh of the* bear U their 
most delicate incit. Their coiUiUon drink 
is water, sometimes mixed wiili milk: braBi> 
dy is scarce with themi bi^t they aye veri 
fond of it. Their^dilMMibrabfo traffic 
is with the Norwegians, and tlie balance if 
always in favour of the Laplanders i be- 
cause they can furnish more skins and fur# 
than they buy flour, cloth, and hardware 
goods. . All the money, which they have 
not immediate occasion for, they burv in 
the earth, as well as their plate, and what- 
, Jo iift tWfr heels routid ever tbcj Uiink of value. Nor evfen at tb# 
jit 'ilgtil they lie dWn uaite' point or death do they declare the spot 


Mi| w4kk open asunder. ThCy 
iMait aitrigh^ in th«*e hftto, 
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where It if hidden, imagining that ^ey shal^ 
want it in the other world." i^teriiUy in p 
reproheb among the women They ^ 
geueraflt dsdhered without difficulty s the 
huabaoff airiliila' at the labour, and affords 
hifwifeihA hehefsary hHp. Their crad^ 
» small, iii^lV and made m the shape of a 
canoe; ana; in tueir jouinies, tlm womepi 
carry it atlheir hacks. Their wed4iagai^ 
kept at Ihebride s hot who^pears^ * ' 
her hcaff ^te uacov .red, which^ at i 
tunes, tp never the cjustom witk "" 
women or maidens*' the fbast U a 
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cluli-mcss, to whicJi each of the ^oucsAins: ilio tfame virlues as cidiofy, 
briuE^'A meat and drink. Their duersien, at di%c, dandelion. 

iveddtan$.md oilier mrrry-iiiakings, k the LA PSK. sf. Latin.) I. Flows falls 

game of fox aid geese: the)- wrestle and glide; smooth course {Hnfe . 2. Petty 

jumpo.er a stick; arul are fond of giving crroui ; small mistake (WffgersL 3. Tran- 
grotesque accounts of dilTeicnt adventures, sition of right from <#hc to another. 


They likewi^^c dance and sing, or rather 
bovil in disagreeable measures. Ail the 
Sw^^dish and Norwegians, as well as the 
gieatest number of the Russian Laplanders, 
bear the name of Christians; hut their 
religion is a compound of C hristian and 
pagan ceremonies. 

LAPLl'lA. Sea-hare. In helmintho- 
logy, a genus of the order moliusca. Body 
creepiii^ covered wdh reflecie<l membranes, 
With a iiKM* branaceous shield on the back 
covering ilic lungs; aj cri lire plated on the 
right side; vent ahove the extremity of tht 
back; feeleisfour, resembling cars. Two 
Species. 

1, L, Deptlans. Body pale lead colour, 
immaculat a^qiirently a mis apen muss, 
cnveio]»ed m a ioo>e skinwhl h folds over 
and nearly meels on Iho back ; shield nearly 
in the middle of the back aiul circular ; the 
two lurc-feoleis thick an I placed forwards, 
the hind ones at a Itllc dist.ii.ee backwaids, 
behind which arc the eyes. Inhabits Euro- 
pean seas; horn two to fne iiulu'^ long; is 
extremely imuseoiifl and fetid ; and is said 
to oceaston the hair lo fall off the hands of 
those who touch it ; whence its specihe 
name. 

2. L. Fascia'a. Black : the edges of the 
membranaceous covcniig and ot the teelers 
scarlet. Inhabits the snores of Bari ary 
among rocks; v^hen 'OUvlied dischaiges a 
black and red sinies, but nut fetid or dipi- 
lafory like the last. 

LAIM'A Niajor. ^'ec Barh\i)a. 
LAPlM(iO, in botany, a gtnus of the 
class triaudna, order digsnia. ( aiyx about 
three-vaUed; corul two vaUed, reversed. 
One species; a three or four-dowered grass 
ot the oulh of Europe. 

LA'PPER. s. (from lap,) 1. One who 
wiaps up 2. One who laps or 

licks. 

LA'PPK'r. (diminutive lap) The 
part of a heai'.dn^sv (hatha <gs loosrs ( ^wifl), 
liAPSANA. Nipplewort: dog-cress; iu 
lionany, a genus oi the class syngenesia, or- 
,\dei;ipolyguinia equalis. Receptacle naked ; 
^calvx invested w*i!h scales; the iimer leaflets 
/iiqaal and channelled; downless. Five 
species, four European plants, one a native 
of&arbaryi of the former the two follow- 
ing ‘re common to our o^wn country. 

L. minima. Stem'ess; three or four 
flovrered; peduncles holUiw, thickened at 
the top; leaves obovate ; oblong, toothed. 
Found in out dry fields. 

'2. L. com.iiunis. Caulescent; branchedi 
leaves ovate, petioled, with angular teeth. 
Found in our wastes; and formet'ly employ- 
ed m medieine fpi a lactescent bitter, 'and as 


n* I. tP^F. r. n, (from the noun.) 1. To 
glide .slowly: to fall by degrees 2. 

To lad m ‘any thing; to slip {Shakspeare), 

3. 1o slip, as by inadvertency or mistake 
( Idfiisms. 4. To lose the proper lime 
( . .5. To fall by the negligence of 

one jiropriclor or another 6. To 

fail from pcrtection, truth, or faith {Stilling 
fleet). 

L4P>!K, ill liiw, the omission of a patron 
to present to a churcii, within six moiilhs 
after voidable; by which neglect title is 
given to the ordinary to collalc to such 
church: and in such case, the patronage 
devolves fiom the pa Iron to tiie bishop, 
from the bishop to the archbishop, and 
froin*tlie archbishop to the king. A d >na- 
live docs not go in lap-tc; but tiie ordm iry 
compel the patron by ecclesiastical cen- 
sures to till up the vacancy. But il die 
domiLive has been augmented by tbo govei- 
iiors of queen Vnne’s bounty, itwill Lipne in 
like manner as present'll ive living-*. 

L\P>EI) Lugmv, is wlierf> the .egatee 
d'cs before the testator; or wIktc a legacy 
IS given upon a future oonto.genrv, and 
the legatee dies before the cuit.ugencv 
happens. 4s if a legacy is given u> a person 
when he atlauis the age of 21 year-*, and 
the legatee dies before that age, in this 
case the legacy is a lost or hipped legacy, 
and stiall sink into the residuum of the: per- 
sonal estate. 2 Black, til 

LAPWING, in Ornitiiology. SeeTnivcA. 

L4'PW0RK. {lap and work.) Work in 
which one part is interchangeably wrapped 
over the o her { rvew). 

LAQITKAHIUS, a kind of athleta among 
the ancients, who in one hand held the 
laqueus, i. e. a sort of snare, wherewith to 
embarrass and entangle his antagoiiiitt, and 
in the other a puignard to stab him. 

LARA or LA RAN DA, one of the Naiades, 
daughter of the river Alinon in Laliuiii, 
famous fpr her beauty and her loquacity. 
She revealed to Juno the amours of her 
husband Jupiter with Juturna, for which 
the god cut out her tongue, and ordered 
Mercury to conduct her to the infernal 
regions. The messenger fell in love with 
her by the way, and gratified his passion. 
Lara became mother of two children, to 
whom the Romans hsbuie paid divine honours, 
according to the opinion of some, under the 
iiarae of Lares. -Otit*d. 

LAR, a town of Persia, in the province 
of Pars, with a castle. It carries on « 
great trade in silk i and its territory abounds 
in oranges, lemons, and very large tamarinds. 
£. loii. 54. 15. N. lat. 2T. 30. 

LARAOHA, no ancient and strong town 
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^ Africa, in the kinfjdcim of Fez. It is 
seated at the iiumtti of a river of the «amc 
naiiie, with a jiyuod haibottr. It was once 
m |iu 4 scs'tion of the Spaniards ; but the 
Moors look it from them. W. Ion. 5. 55. 

l it 35. 0. 

L\»AKi(iM, was a chanel which the 
Homans frcquenlK h^d in tlioir houses for 
the household glut, called lares.— '^partian 
s,!)s, that Alexander the noo of Mammeus 
kept ill his lararmm the figure of our Savi- 
our, Louetlicr with his other idols. 

LA l^-ltOA 111), among seamen, the Icff- 
haml Side of the ship when you stand with 
>oi‘r face towards the head. 

kAiU'i'.NY, or TiiiiPT, by contraction 
ft)! 1,1(101 111 ), Introciuium, is dislniginshed 
by the law into two sorts; the one called 
Simple larceny oi plane 4 hell, iinaccom- 
pained with any other atrocious circum- 
stance* and miXi'd or compound larceny, 
whu'li aNo includes m it the aggravation of 
a takin., fiom one’s house or person. 

I. ' iinple larceny, when it is the stealing 
of goods above ine value of twelvepeitce, 
is called gtand larccnv ; when of goods to 
that value, or , under, is petit taiceny: 
ofi'ences, which are cunsiderahly di4iii- 
gu» hed n\ their punislimeiit, but not other- 
wise, *eo fUBlPT. 

II. Mixed, or compound larceny, is such 
as Ins all the pr ipeitics of the former (sec 
Theft'; hut -s accompanied with cither 
one 01 boiii ul the aggravations of a taking 
from one’s house or person. First there- 
foi e of lai M iiy fi oui the house, and then of 
Jaiceiiy from tin* per-on. 

1. faruMii from the houses though it 
inijhi seem to have a higher degree of 
g(i ; (hail siinjile larceiiv, yet is not at ail 
distinguished from the other at common 
taw,* inless where it is accompaided with 
the c.rtuinstaiice of breaking the h«uise by 
night; and then it falls under another de- 
scription, viz. that of burgaiy (see Bua- 
i.LARY.) But now hy several acts of parlia- 
mc.!t (the history of whicii is very ingeni- 
ously docliiced by a learned rahdern writer, 
who hath shewn them to have gradually 
arisen fr m our improvements in trade and 
opulence • the beiieht of clergy is taken from 
larcenies committed in a house in almost 
every instance ; except that larceny of the 
stock or utensils of the plate glass company 
from any of their houses, &c. is made only 
single felony, and liable to transportation 
for seven years. The multiplicity of the 
general acts is apt to create some confusion ; 
but upon comparing them diligently, we 
may collect, that the benefit or clergy is 
denied upon the foUowiilg domestic aggra- 
vations of larceny ; viz. first, in larcenies 
above the value of twelvepence committed, 
1. Ill a church or chapel, > with or without 
violence, or breaking the same; In a 
booth or tent in a market or fair, in the 
day-time or in the night, by violence or 
breaking the same, the owner or some of 
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being therein : 3. By robbing a 
dwelling-nouscin the day-time (which remb* 
ing implies a breaking), any person being 
therein: 4. In a dwelling-house by day or 
by night, without breaking the same, any 
person being theorem and put in fear; which 
amounts in law to a robbery : and in 
both these last esses the accessory before 
the fact is also excluded from his clergy. 
Secondly, in larcenies to the value of five 
shillings, commitled, 1. By breaking any 
dwelling-house, or any out-house, shop, or 
warehouse thereunto belonging, in the day- 
time, although no person be therein s 
which also now cxfeiUts to aiders, abettors, 
and accessories before the fact; 2. By pri- 
vately stealing goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise, in any shop, warehouse, coach-house, 
01 stable, by day or by night; though the 
same he not broken open, and though no 
person be therein: which likewise extends 
to such as assist, hire, or command the 
oflence to be committed. Lastly, in larce- 
nies to the value of forty shillings in n 
dwelling-house, or its out-houses, although 
the same be not biokcii, and whether any 
person betiicicin or not ; unless committed 
against their masters by apprentices under 
the age of 15. This also extends to thosd 
who aid or assist in the commission of any 
such otfence. 

2. Laiccny from the person is either by 
p* ivatcly stealing, or by open and violent 
assault, which is itsually called robbery. 5ee 
Robbery. 

The ollencc of privately stealing from « 
man’s person, as by picking his pocket or 
the like, privily, without his knowledge, 
was debarred ol the benefit of clergy so 
early ashy the statute 8 Eliz. c. 4. But 
then it must be such a larceny as stands^in 
need of the benefit of clergy, viz. of above 
the value of Igd.; else the oflender shall 
not have judgment of death.— For the sta- 
tute creates no ne w off ence ; but only takes 
away the benefit of clergy, which was a 
matter of grace, and leaics the thief to the 
regular judgment of the ancient law. This 
seventy (for a most severe law it most cer- 
tainly is) seems to be owing to the ease 
with which such offences arc committed, 
the difficulty of guarding against them, and 
the boldness with which they were practised 
(even in the q ueen's court and presciice}at the 
time when this statute was made: besides 
that this is an infringement of property in 
the naanual occupation or corporal posses- 
sion of the owner, which was an offence 
even in a state of nature. And therefore 
the saccularii, or cutpiirscs, were more 
severely punished than common thieves by 
the Homan and Athenian laws. 

LARCH Trbb, in botany. See Piavt. 

LARD. 1 he English name of hog’s fit 
when melted dodrn. Hog’s lard, adeps 
suellw, formt the base of many ungueMu 
and is often eaten by tb^ pt>or ia«tm dl| 
butter. 
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jr# French.) !• TV 

ilHlF with hncon (Aioff). ». To fatten^ 
(Sk 0 k$p 90 re\ 3* To mix wUh something 
•Ifie bj way of improvement {Dri/den)\ 

8 . (Icrdier, old French.) The 
room where meat kept or salted {Jg^ham). 

LA'RnEHER.ir. (£rorci tartfer.) One who 
]|af the charge of the larder. 

LAHDNFiR (Nathaoiei), an eminent F.n> 
glish dissecting divine, was boro at Hawk- 
Siirst in .Rent, Jone 6, 1684. After a 
grammatical cduratiuo, he was sent tirst 
to a^disseatiug academy in London, which 
was under the cam of the Hcv. Dr. Joshua 
^dfield; apd tbciice, in his 16lh year, to 
'prosecute his studies at Llrechl, under the 
celebrated prolastMork IFLnes, (irievuis, and 
Burman* Here he remained somew hat more 
than three years, and then removed for a 
^ort snace to Leyden. In 1703 he relumed 
lO England, continuing at hU futherMioiise 
to employ himself hy close and diligent 
preparation for the sacicd profession which 
^ had in view. Qualiiicd he was, it was 
apt till 1709 that he prcdched his hist 
sermon. 

A few years alter this, Lardner was re- 
aelved into Lady Treby’s family as domestic 
chaplain and tutor to her son, and eon* 
tinned in this comfortnlde situation till her 
ladyships’s death in H's:!. Tins event threw 
Vun into circuinslaiu'es o«^ some perplexity, 
having preached to several coiigregalioiis 
during bis residence with Lady Trehy, with* 
out the approbnlioii oi ciioice of anv one 
fongregation. Here we are toid, ** that it 
Cedects no honour oa the nissenters, that 
a mao of such merit shdQdd have been so 
long neglected. But il^liat|lecn observed 
lipon ^is, that the pulptf was not the place 
in '’which Lardner wa^ t^alculated either to 
fOUTOy improvement or acquire repula- 
tiON.” Hr. Kippi<i afterwards informs us, 

that his mode of elocution was very un- 
ploaiaiiti tlukt from hU early and extreme 
ih&S^ss he could have no such command 
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the subject which ho bad taken up in thesa^ 
discourses, in Feb. 1737, bo published, ip 
two volumes octavo, the tirsi part of “ I'ho 
Credibility of the Gospel History, or, tho 
Facts occasionally inontiiuied »u the New 
7 estament, confirmed by passages of ancient 
authors, whii were contciiiporary with oiir 
.Saviour or his Apostles, or lived near their 
time.” An Appendix was subjoined, re- 
lating to the time of Herod’s death. 

Thus Lardner commenced author, and 
began his literary career with singular repu- 
tation. It is scarcely necessary to say 
(observes Dr. Kipp is), how well this work 
was received by the learned world, Npt 
only was it highly approved by the l*i*olc.s- 
laut dissenters, with whom the aulliui was 
more immediately connected, but by the 
clergy m general of the esUhbshed church ; 
and its reputation gradual! \ extended into 
foreign countries. It is indeed an invalu- 
able peitormance, and hath rendered the 
most esseiiliai scr\ ice lo Hie enuse of Christi- 
anity. \\ hot \er peruses this work (and to 
him that does not peruse it, it will be to h|S 
ovvulosB^, will tind tfreplete with aJmirable 
iiiiitructioii, sound learning, just and 
candid criticism.” hese two, with Uie 
subsequent fifteen volumes (M^tavo, and the 
four thin quartos entitled Jewish aiulllea- 
Iben Tesiiiuonies, " occup id him, with iho 
interruption aiisiug from some smaller pro- 
ductions, during the long space oi forty- 
three vear«. 

Applauded as Hr. Lardner’s vu^iks were, 
he received little recutupen^e ior 
Some of the laltcr volumes (d I be Crcc!‘ji- 
lity were piibh^iicd at a loss ; aad at last he 
sold the copy-right and all the reiiMfiiiOg 
printed conics to the book sellers, for the tr»il- 
ittgsmn of 1501. His obp‘ct,howevcr,wasnot 
private emolument, but to serve the intere»ls 
of truth and virtue; Uiid it pleased divme 
providence to spare his life, both to com- 
plete his extensive plan, and to see the last 
volume, the fourth of the Testmiooies, 


of his voice as to give it a due modulation; 
aiyd that he grealiv dropped his words.” It 
aaPhot then, as his biographer adds, be 
in^cr of surprise that he was not popular; 
UOf, ll may he addtid, can it be any reflec- 
iiUA the congregations to whidh he oc- 
Mfubaaily preached, that they did not choose 
fa (IMr nunister a mao, who, notwitht 
Sfbipsliiig his great learniag and amiable 
was so very deficient as a public 
ijCWISr, tha| it was impossible to bear him 
my ploature, and scarcely wtlboul 

f hou^ laiAuir (isd no chureh at whicli 
lie offiaiated U minister, he was engag^ 
with some of his dissenting hretfaren in 
p raeeUng a Tueelay evening lecture at the 
^^.^Ae^iiafiitedP^^ irith Uie 
enMifilt of hit HHdiei, me; upoiated hin 
Vt p >o % ( fh o, Iho pKOol of tho Credibilto 
.Mm 1 hit ho ditettite4> 

tKM told, in two lertnoni} and proieeatii^t 


publithrd. Thitwat in ITOT. Hevwtets- 
ed with a derline in tho suninw foUowins t 
and was can ied o 0 ‘ m a few dajt at Hava> 
hurtl, the place i>f his aativit;, where he 
had a paternal sstate, in the MtA yew of hit 
age. 

tARSS, among tlm aneienlt, derired by 
Ajpulehu, De . >00 Sacratii, p. «»,, ftont 
/nr, familiatitt a kind o^dompstie gonii, 
w diviaitiet, worihipped inhouwt, andet. 
teemed the gaanddtm* and protectors of 
fiuniKeti iimoted to rntMe more inmedi-. 
ately in kbn dhimaey conteo. 

The Larea were ditttngtti«h«d IWnb tlw 
Rwwtet, a« the fermw went t«pfo«ed to 
predde over ho«we*heq>iitg, Ute tervanieh, 
mmiliet, and doiUMtie affluif, and thelatter 
were the proteptonof thee nieNtara of Sum. 
lies, their wises and ohiUmn: weonii^ly 
tho bwes vow deeiied. i« dtont sneciaet 
habitt, to.diew their wadbeat to serve, and 
they held a wtl ed coaiMagin in them 
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hands, as a signal of hospitality and good ‘ 
hottse^keepiitg. Acciording to Ovid there 
We< e generally two of them, w 'lo were some* 
times represented with a dog at their feet. 
Fast. 5. V. 146. 

Plutaich distinguishes good and evil 
Lares, as he had before done good and evil 
Genii. 

'fliere were also some public, others pri* 
vaie Lares, 

Apnloius tells us the domestic Lares wore 
tio more than the souls of departed persons, 
who had lived wcH, and discharged the 
duties of their station ; whereas those who 
had done otherwise, were vagabonds, wan- 
dering about, and frightening people, called 
Lfluv:r aj.id Lemures. 

The Lares were, however, sometimes 
called Penates, and were worshipped under 
the figures of little mariKohsels, or iiiiugcs 
of wai, silver, or earthen ware. 

The public Lares were also called Com- 
pitales, from compitum^ a cross-way j and 
Viaies, f 0111 rfe, a way, or public road; 
M being placed alt the meetings of roads, 
and in the highways, and esteemed Uie 
patrons and ptotectors pf travellers. 

Their private Lares took care of parti- 
eular houses and families : these they also 
called Pret>stites, from pra*9io ; 

pirntslaM octUis omnia tula $ni8. 

Ovid. Fast. 

They gave the name Urbani, i, o. litres of 
citKs, lo those who had cities under tlieir 
care; and Hostilii, to iliove who were to 
keep Iheir enemie:* oil*. 1 bore were also 
Lares of the country, called Hurdles, as 
appears by several antique inscriptions. 

The Lares were also genial godh, and 
were supposed to Lake care of children from 
iheir birth. It is for this reason that w'hen 
Macrobius tells us the Egyptians had four 
gods who piesided over the birth of chil- 
dren, vr/. the Genius, Fortune, Love, and 
bieeessity, called PVaFstVtes, some interpret 
him Os if he had said, the Egyptians nad 
Lares i but they have mentioned that there 
Was a grOil diftWeuce between tlie Laies of 
the Hotnans, iAd the Prasslites of llic Pgyp- 
tiaMi. However, the learned Mr. Kryani 
iMrmi timt they were the same. 

The ifteiests dtlfar extremely about the 
ovi^ ef the Lores. Varro and Macrohias 
itfy,' Ihit they were tbe chiMren of Mania ; 
Ovid miiikeetitfiu Hie him Of Mercury, ami 
Hhe BeM Lsnn, whom Lactaiwiws and Au- 
oetdiis exit LiMnda ; Apuleins amisreB us 
they were the posterity of the Lemures ; 
ttigridliis, ilSCordiag tw ArnObius, made 
them sometimes the gtiurdkns mid protec- 
tors of heMn, m»d sowieliiiies the sime with 
fhe Curetes of SaftsbAiiweia, which the 
fSeedts call t4hti dhciylk Kor was Varro 
mere co n si i d eu t hthituptiiloiief these godsi 
wsmAhnief fMtfeiiig theiW'lhb hhutssof heroes^ 
Whd s s wM l imeygw of fho%lr. 

T. Vkittis king of the ^SaldBeb, was the 

Tils 
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^^imney and fireApItooiathehousowOiopliN* 
hicularly co&seeSatod tO them. 

‘TertttUiau tells m Hteckstofti of Worships 
lung the Lares ar046 frOm thlSy that thof 
anciently interred thoir 4bidib IhMr hnus6S| 
whence the credulous ifeoplO took occasioa 
to imagine their souls coiitinuOd thWfO alsO^ 
and proceeded to pay thm dlviliO honours. 
To tins it may be added, Uiat the diistom 
being afterwards introduce of btiryitig ila 
the highways, they might hence take oced* 
siou to regard them as gods of the highways* 
LARGE. In music. A character, or note, 
formerly in use* of the greatest value ot da- 
raiion. Ktfual in length to two longs, four 
breves, eight semibreves, sixteen mitiiifis, 
thirty-two crotchets, sixty-four quavers^ 
and so on in duple proportion. 

LARGE, a. (large, I rench.) 1. Bigs b»l- 
ky {TempU,) ‘2, Wide; extensive ((’erer). 

3. ’ Liberal; abundant; (deutiful (Theoipton). 

4. foprous; ditluse (natonthm). S. jrfi 
Largc. Without restraint (Baton). 6. At 
Laro«. r>»iFusivcly (/f^atls). 

LA RGELY. erf. (from forge.) I. Widely* 
extensively. 2. ( opiously ; dtfiusely ; amply 
(B^atis). 3 . Liberally ; bounteously (Sufiff), 
4 . Abundaulh ; without sparing (Mitton), 
LARGENESS, ^r, (from /urge) 1. Big- 
ness; bulk (.■'prrf/). 2. Greatness; coiiipre- 
hensjon ( oltier). 3 . Exieitstoi^ ; amplitude. 
(Hooker). 4. Wideness (Itenilt^). 

L4'RGKSS. s. French.) A pre- 

sent; a gift I almuiHy (Defthant). 

LARGIlRTTO..(/iof*) In music, a word 
specifying a time not r^iiite so slow as that 
denoted by Largo, of Which Word ft ii the 
dinuiiutive. See L^auo. 

LARGI TIOM. Lat.) The act 

of giving. * \ 

LAHGO. {ftoL) X word by which is to 
be understood a movement one degree 
quicker than Grave, and two degrees quicker 
than Adagio. * 

Lark, m Ornithology. See AlaOUa. 
L \ n E u. \ In botan5\ See Hbl ‘ 

LABx'S'sroR. j eniNiuM. 

LAH MIEK, ina/rchitecture, a flat, square, 
massive member, of the cornice, between 
the cymatiutt asid the ovolo; so called 
from itsmse, whii h is to disperse the water, 
and cause it to fs II at a distance from the 
wall, drop by drO p, or, as it were, by tears ; 
fame, hi Frenrii, signifying a tear. Tliu 
idrwiitr is ako Ctthed corona ; and in Eng- 
Iwh, the drip. 

LARK A. In entomology, a Fabrician 
frihe of the hyjineBopterous genus Tiphta, 
which see. 

LARV'A Of LnaVu, in natural biirtory, a 
name given by LiUn^us to in‘»ects in thit 
mate, caded by xit^r wnlcis enica or cateff- 
piltar. ^ee EUtd^LooV and PArirto, 

id ^idttauitV, dennd frottt^ 
KetruKttt Art or lari, wgaifyiHlt 

prince 0*^ IPwl,” deno»ed the ehoJM PC 

tlM #eccM«ft PtMiMdlered a» rrlckeo tuul ««• 

pitemKIh H«Hie I'Y f«r«ied tikP teMk Htv' 



farmer urge* the 

Jim HM of4|ii« term to prove, that Ihe 
ihea demons vrere human ghosts, The lat^^ 
Ym were also called femures. 

LAnvAi^ in mineralogy, the same with 
petrifactions. 

liA'RVATED. a. (/arvafas, Lat.) Masked, 

LA'RUM. s, (from alarum or piarm,) 1. 
Alarm $ noise denoting danger (Shah$peare). 
2. An instrument that makes a noise at a 
certain hour {PViUum). 

LAKUf^. Gull. In zoology, a genus of 
the class aves, order ansercs. Hill straight, 
sharp edged, a little hooked at the tip, and 
without Icclh ^ lower mandible gibhoiis be- 
low the puini; iiostiiU Imcar. broader on 
the fore-part, and placed m the middle of 
the bill. 

This genus is well known every where, 
being almost universally spread over the 
globe, it is distinguished from the other 
sea-fbwJ, by its strong, straight bill, bend- 
ing down towards the noint, and marked, 
below the under mandible, with a triangular 
promhiency ; by a light body, supported 
by' large wings ; and by slender legs, pal- 
mated feet, and a small back toe. 

Though the gulls seem to prefer those 
loft) precipices that liang ovei ihe sea, yet 
theic is no bird more frequent on every 
part of the shore. They have been found 
east, as far as Japan; and, in the north sea, 
eonsiderably within the arctic circle. Tliosc 
ill the lilies of Faro, arc so stiong and so 
voracious, that they sometimes tour Jauihs 
to pieces, and carry them to their nests ; 
while those of the frozen ocean, with the 
greediness of cultures, unite in great flocks, 
and gorge themselves with the dea|kd|||'- 
cases of whales, and carry off large pieces 
to appease the hci gluttony of their 

voung. They aie fonnd at sea, an hundred 
leagues distant from tlie land. One species 
leaves the shore, at certain seasons, to fol- 
low the plough, for the sake of the worms 
which it digs up ; while others follow the 
course of the hshermeny in order to pick 
up any garbage they may throw away. 
These birds can accommodate themselves 
equally to Uie rigorous winters of the arctic 
regions, and to the excessive heat of the 
torrid zone, without suffei iitg any apparent 
inconvenience from either. The nostrils of 
some are cereless ; of others covered with 
a cere. The following are a few of Uie 
chief species ; 

1. L. Tridactyius. Tarrock. Kittiwake. 
Back whitish^hoary ; quiil.feathers white; 
liind-toe unarmed. The colours differ in 
the younger hird^of this and of most of the 
species ; they are also most of them spotted, ' 
tul the third year, when the spots dis^^ppear 
gradually, wKiefa makes the atscrimiiiation 
of the species^ of this genus difficult The 
bill is yellowish I .mouth saffron within; 
head, neck, belly, andl tail, snowy ; wings 
iiparyt the outer edge of Ihe hrit, aiidl>p« 
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jbf the fourUi and fifth fdaiheid while ^legi 
f ushy I hmd4oe a there wart, lubahits our 
•^own country, ai(d^ Europe, Asia,.4nd ^uie* 
iRca, g<,nerally. ^ 

8. L. Canils* Common Gull. While; 
back hoary; primary quiltfeatliers black at 
the ends, the fourth and fifth with a black 
spot at ihe lip, the outer one black without. 
The youngerbird, bead spotted with brown ; 
neck brown above; lail-tcathers white, 
with a black baud ; bill yellow, irids hazel ; 
legs greenish-white. Inhabits Europe and 
Amcnca; 17 inches long. 

3. L. Mariuus. black-backed Gull. White ; 
back black. The aged bird, white; back 
and wings hoary ; primary quill-feathers 
black towards tlic tip. The young bird, 
white; back cinereous; tail tipped with 
black; bill blackish; quill-feathers black; 
bill yellow ; iilds ye)iow. Inhabits Knropc 
and America: 29 inches long; feeds on 
fishes and young birds; eggs blackish-grey, 
with dark purple spots. 

4. L. Fuscus. Herring Gull. While; 
back brown; legs yellow; bill yellow; irids 
straw-colour. Inhabits Europe, North Ame- 
rica, and Asia, migrates in winter to Ice- 
land : 2.3 inches long ; feeds on fishes, par- 
ticularly herrings; to the shoals of which 
fishcrmeii are directed by these birds holer- 
ing over and following them; wluMicctlie 
specific English name : eggs three, w^liilish, 
spotted witli black. 

5. L. Risibuiidus. Laiigliing Gull. Whi- 
tish ; head blackish ; hill and legs pale red. 
Two other varieties from variance of co- 
lour: eye-lids red ; irids haze) ; neck and 
chin dusky brown, in tiie full-grown bird 
black ; first ten quill-feathers wiiitc, edged 
and tipt with black; the icst cineieous, 
tipt with white; claws black. Uihahtts 
Europe and America : 15 inches long; makes 
a laughing kind of noise : eggs three, green- 
ish-brown, spotted with tawny. 

6. L. Parasiticus. Arctic Gull. Two mid- 
dle tail feathers very long ; bill and legs 
dusky ; body above black ; beneath, tem- 
ples and front white; breast with a dusky 
band. Female, biown breast. Inhabits 
Europe, Asia, and America; 21 inches 
long; is very rapacious, and pursues the 
smaller gulls till they have discharged what 
they have lately eaten, which it dexterously 
catches and devours, before it reaches the 
water. Eggs Cinereous, spotted with black. 

The whole of Uie species here described, 
are found at times on the coasts of our own 
country. 

liARYNGOTOMY, {Larungotomia^ of, f. 
^uy(9lofAt » ; from the larynx, and 

rtfxyw, to cut). See BaONCUOTOMY. 

LARYNX, wgtfs, f. A 

cartilaginous cavity, situated behind Die 
tongue, in the anterior part of the fauces, 
and liped with^ an exquisitely sensible mem- 
brane. It is composed of ihe annular oir 
cricoid cartilage, the scutiform or thyroid, 
|hq epiglottis, and two arytenoid catUlxget. 
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^ luperior opwiflg of he biynx Ji caH||,co<>di|i^ Tpnkcr, and ap|^ %f 
tn.$ glouis. The laryjnmt mtim are branehil^ I^$sini0aroiitbala to the dist/ict 
^of the extenml caiatias* The ta^yn^eal veitW laitis loiter aod PutaU. And agaiiii: 
mcuate their btomi into tbfj cjttcrw jugalara,, *^ive the name of Potala instead oU-JiasA ttrlftg 
The nerves of the iaryn^Aije firoat^Ae cii^htli ^4papital of Thibet But we ought to apply die 
pair. The use of the hryi^ 1 $ to constitute the Lassa, or Lahassa^ to the capital j and 

oran of voice, and to serve also for respiration. ‘ to consider Palala as the castle and palace of 
XASCrVIliNT, a, (l0sciviens, Lat.) Pro* the lama, and his ordmaiy place of residence ; 
Hesome; wantoning, ^ 250 miles N.E. Patna. Lon. 9 I. SO E. Lat. 

LASCPVIOUS. a {lasciaus^ Latin.) 1 . 30. 35 N. 

Lewd; lustful {South), S. Wanton; soft, LA'SSITUDE. . 9 . Weari^ 

luxurious (Shakspeare)* ness ;-ratia;ue (Mou^). 

LASCPVlOUSL'Y.ad. Lewdly; wantonly; LA'SSLOUN. a (/cw and /or».) Forsaken 
loosely. by hi% miblross: not ii'^ed {Shahpeare), 

LASCrVIOUSNESS. s, (from lascioious.) LASSUS or Lasus, a finhvrditibic poet, 
Wantoniiess ; l(josene8i> (Dn/dt7i). born at Henmonc, in Pelo|)oiiijeius, about 

LASERPJTIUM. Laser-wort. In botany, 500 yeats bt*forc Cbribl, and icvkfuied by some 
agt nubof tije class peutandria, order digyma. among the wise men ol (iitece. — Some frag- 
t ruit oblong, with ineinbranaceonB angles , pc- incuts of hib poetry may be found in Atl'.en«us. 
tab inflected, cinargin.ite, spreading. Tuenty- LAST, (latej*^, Saxon.) 1. Latest; that 
three species : alinobl entirely nalne'i of Europe; follows all the rc“t in tune (Sanmrl) 2. 
bill one or two of theCapeand Palestine. fd'iultiniobt ; which follows in order of place 
LASFKPTriuM LATiFOLiUM. Sec Gen- {Pope), 3, Be\ond which there is no more 
tiaxa ALBA. {Cowley). 4. Lowest , meanest {Pope), b* 

LASbRPJTiuM SILER. Scc Sksfli. Ke\t hcloie tlic present * as, last week. 0, Ut- 

LASi{UVVOitT. In botany. See Laser- {Dtp de7t) 7*-^^ Last. In conclusion ; 

PiTJi’M. at the end (6Va ). B. The Last; the end 

I..ASH.. 9 . {schlogeti, Dutch ) 1, A stroke {Pope). 

with anything pliant and tough iDryden), Lasi-oJ. I The last lime , the time next 
fi. The thong or point of ihc wluj) {Shuk ). 3. hclorc the present {Sunk ). 2. In conclusiou 
A jea-^h, or ‘String in which an annual is held : {Diyrlrti) 

out of me {TuKser). 4. A sirol.e of satire , a lo Last. r. n. (Iseyian, Saxon ) To cn- 
sarnsm {V i^Ulrange)* dure , to continue peiscxetc {Locke). 

To Lash v. a (from the noun) l To l.Asr. s (Iseyr, Saxon) I Thc‘ iiifiuld on 
strike with anything pliant, to scourge ( 6 h////(). which .shoe', are f mined (Ji/i/isarz). 2, {last, 

2 lo moNc with a siuklen sjiring 01 jeil; (D/i/- Gcrnun ) A load ; accri.im weight or measure, 
{fe/t). 3. To beat; lo strike with a shaip Last, in general signifies, the burden or 
Bound {Pilot). 4. To scourge with same load oj a ship! It signifies also a certain mea- 
{Pope). 5 To tie any thing down to the side su.c oi li h, corn, wool, leather, ifcc. A last of 
or iTia*.! of a ship pro'perly to ln(e. codfish, white licrHngs, meal, and ashes for 

To Lash. 0 . n. To ply ihe whip {Gay). soap, is tw^ Ivc barrel, ; of corn or rapeseed, ten 
LA'Slliill A. (from lash ) One ihai whips chatters, of gnnpowd* i, twenty-four barrels; 
or laches. ^ «rAd herrings ivvcnly cnle. ; of hides, twehc 

LASIOPE'TALUM. In botany, a genus dozen; of leather twenty dickers; of pitch and 
of the class |)t'ntandiia, order mono;^,yma. C’orol tar, fourteen barrels ; of wool, twelve sacks ; of 
wlieel-sliapcd, biistly, iivc-clcfi; .slamciis dc- stock-fish, one thousand ; of flax or feathers, 
fended bv a bcale at die base : antlicrs with two 1700lb. 

lobes helimd, and two pores at ihc Up; cap- LA'.STAGE. s. {lestage, Fr. lasfa^ie, Dnt ) 
side snpeiior, tlircc-cclled, three-\ai\id, the 1 Custom paid for frclghuige. 2. The ballast 
divisiuLs fn in ihc mid-llc of the vaKis, Due of a ship. 

sjiecies: a downy plant of Australubia, with I.A'vSTERY. r A red colour (Spenser), 
brown niccirndflowcrs. LA'STlNfL parlirip. a. (from last.) 1. 

L.'\ SIGNS'! DMA, In botany, a genus of Coutinuing ; durable (ii’ay). 2. Of long con-» 
the class ictraudna, older monogynui. Cal)X tinuance; perpetual (Boyfe). 
five-cleft, corol fimncl-form, w"ilh a villous LAOTINGI.Y. ad. Perpetually; durably, 

throat ; capsules onc-ccHed, two-sceded. One LA'STINGNESS. s. (from lasting.) Dura- 

species : a G uiiina shrub, with opposite branches bleness ; continuance {Newton) . 
iurnibhed at the end witli a simple tendril. LASTLY, ad. (from last.) 1. In the last 

LASS. s. A girl , a maid , a young woman place {Bacon). 2. in the conclusion , at last ; 
{Philips). ^ finally 

^ LASSA, a city of Asia, and capital of Great LATCH, s. {letse^ Dutch ) A catch of a 
ThilM't, in d’Anvilic’s chart of Tlnbct, call- door moved by a string, ora handle {Smart). 
ed Tonkw; major Reui.cl 8a\h, miuh con- To Latch, t;. cr. (from the iiomi.) l.To 
fusion arises from the application of so many fasten with a latch {Locked. 2. {leclur. Ft.) 
different names lo this capital of Thibet. Of- To {Shakspeare). 
orgi tells us, lliat the proper name of it, in the LATCHES, s. Latches or laskets, in a 
language of Thibet, is Haronthala; but that the ship, are small lines like loops, fastened by 
Tartars call it Laa», Qt- I^hai^a. Oiheisac- sev.mif into the bomiets and d.ablcrs, m order 
VOL.Vr. ' • RR 
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to lace the bonnets to the courses^ or t!ie dra- 
biers to the bonnets (Harris), 

LATCHET. 5. (iacet, Fr.) The string that 
fastens the shoe (MarA), 

LATE, a, (iaer, Saxon ) 1 . Contrary to early ; 
slowj tardy; long delayed 2. Lant 

in any place, ofiicc, or character (Jddison). 3 . 
The deceased: as, t/te works of //relate Mu 
Pope. 4. Far in the dny or night. 

L 41 F. ad. 1. After long delays; after a 
long time (Philips), S/. In a lat<T season 
(Bacon). 3 . Lately; not long ago 
4 . Far in the day or night {IJnfdeu). b. Of 
Idle', latclv; III tunes past (^Milfon). 

LATKb. a. (from lute ) Belated , surprised 
by the night (Shaksprarr). 

LATELY, a. (Iroin laie ) Not long ago 
(Jch). 

LA''ri^NF 5 iS. s. (from late.) Time far ad- 
vanced (Swtji), 

LATENT, a. (latrns, Lat ) Hidden; con- 
cealed ; secret (JVoudwaid). 

LATERAL a {lafcuil, Fi) *• (Growing 
outon the side, belonging fo the side 
2. Placed, or acting on ilie side i^Miiton.). 

Lateral kauA i ion, the seme . i simple 
emiation. 

^ Lateral coMMONMc AT ION of motion, 
in liquids, a principle m consequence of which 
a liquid or fluid iii motion urges on to acroni- 
pany it, the particU\s winch arc contiguous or 
at the side of the panic Ics alrctidy m<)\ ing. M 
Venturi has made use of this principle in some 
of hib disquisitions. Sec Hydrodynamics. 

Lateral 6INUSSES In anatomy. The 
bifurcation and continuation of the lonpiludi- 
nal sinusses of the dura rnalpr. Tliey com- 
mence about the middle of the te«U''«iiini, one 
]iassmg along each horizoiuiil ciurial spine 
within the teiitoriuin, and round to the lorj- 
men laccruin in basi cranii, where the internal 

S 'ar vein begins. Their u'-^e is to carry the 
from the brain into the internal jugulars, 
which return it to the heart. 

LATERA'LlT!k. 5. (from lateral) The 
quality of having distinct sides (Brown) 
LATERAI.LY, ad. (from lateral } By the 
side ; sidewise {Holder). 

LATER AN (Plautus), a Roman consul 
elect A. D. 6 b. A conspiracy with Piso against 
the cinpcroi Nero proved fatal to him. Being 
ordered to execution, he rt^ii«ed to confess his 
associates, and did not even frown at the execu- 
tioner, who vas a'* guilty as himself, and when 
a first blow could not sever his head from his 
body, helooked at the executioner, and shaking 
his head he returned it to the hatchet with 
the greatest composure, and it was cut ofl. 

Lateral was originally the proper name of 
a man, (see above :) whence it descended to an 
ancient palace in Rome, and to the buildings 
since erected in its place; particularly a church 
called St. John of Laieran, which is the prin- 
cipal see of the popedom. 

Later AN (Councils of ihe), arc those held 
in the basilica of the Laieran of those there 
have been five, held in U 23 , 1179, 1 S 1 ^> 

and 1513 , 
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Lateran (Canons regular of die congregft* 
lion of the), is a congregation of rcj^ular canons,' 
wdicreof that churen is tlie principal pkee 
or seal. It b pieiendcd there has been an 
uninlcrrupied succession of clerks, living iti 
comnuiinty from the tune of the apostles; and 
that a niimlicr of these were eslahlibhed in the- 
Lateran in the lime of Constantine. But the 
canons were not introduced till the time of 
Leo I. and these held the chur<di HOO years, till 
the reign of Boniface, who took it from them, 
and placed secular canons in their room ; 150 
years after, the regulars were reinstated. 

A LA'J’EUE, a term used to denote the qua - 
lifications'of the cardinals whom the jKipe sends 
as legates intofiireign countries. They are call- 
ed legates a latere, as being his holiness’s assibt- 
ants and counccllors in or.linary. These are 
the inoat considerable of the other three kinds 
of legates, being such as the pope commissions 
to take his place in councils ; and so called, in 
regard that he never gives this oflice to any but 
his ra\ouritcs and confidants, who are always 
a Ittttrr, at his side. A leg.ite a latere has ire 
power of conferring benehces uilhoui .1 man- 
date, of legitimating bastards to hold oihccs, 
and ha-^ a cioss earned hefoic him as the ensign 
of his authority. 

1>L Lat ere, legates who arc not cardinals,, 
blit yet are entrusted with an apostolical lega- 
tion. Sec llie article Li gatl. 

L \TE-VVAKK, a ceremony u n\ at funerals 
in the highlands of Scotland. 'i'Se evening 
after the death of any person, the relations and 
fpcnds of the deceased meet attlic house, attend- 
ed by bagpipe 01 fiddle; the nearest of km, be 
it wife, son, ordaiighUT, opens a nicJancholy 
hall, dancing, and greeting (i e. crying 
violently) at the same tune, and this continue* 
till day-light; hut with sudh gambols and 
frolics among the younger paitof the coiiqiany, 
that the loss which occasioned them is often 
more than su[>plied by the consequences of that 
night. If the corpse remains unhuried for two 
nights, the same rites are renewed. Thus, 
Scytliian-like, they rejoice at the deliverance of 
their friends out of this life of misery 
LATERIFOLIACEOUS 1 lower or pe- 
duncle. in botany. Ad laiiis h.isus folu. 
By the side of the base of the leaf. As in Clay- 
tunia, Solanum, Aspeiifnliae. 

LA^J’EWARl). at/, (/a/c, and peap'r, Sax ) 
Somewhat late. 

LATJLY. {Inter, quod in venis terrre 
laieat). All manner of water or juice A 
term sometimes applied to the blood as b iug 
the spring or source of all rhe humours. 

LATll, 111 building, a long, thin, and nar- 
row slip of wood, nailed to the rafters of a 
roof or ceiling, in order to sustain the covering. 
These are distinguished into three kinds, ac- 
cording to the jdifi'erent kinds of wood of which 
they are made, viz, .icart of oak, sap-laths, and 
deal laths; of which the two last are used foo 
ceilings and partitions, and the first for lilin 
only. Laths are also distinguished according t 
their length, into five feet, four feet, and ihrc 
feet laths, though tha statute allows but of twch 
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€ngth8» those of five and those of three feetj 
each of which ought to be an inch and a half in 
breadth, and half an inch in thickness; but 
th^ are commonly less. 

Laths ^Cleaving of). The iath-clcavers 
having cut ihcir timbers into lengths, they 
cleave each piece with wedges, into eight, 
twelve, or ‘iixteen, according to the size of 
their timber; the.e pieces are called bolts : this 
i3 done by the fek-gMin, which is that grain 
which IS seen to run round in rings at the end 
of a piece of a tree. Thus they are cut out for 
the brciidtii of the I iths, and thi'i work is called 
felling Afierwjrds they cleave the laths into 
their |)roper thicknesses with their chit, by the 
quarter-gram, which is that which runs in a 
straiglii line lovviirds the pith- See Grain. 

To Lath. v. a, (latter, French ; from tlie 
noun.) 'Fo lit up with laths (Morhmer) 

Lath. j. (laeiS, Saxon.) A part of a county 

(IJncon). 

LATHK. s. The tool of artnrner, by which 
he lurns about lii^ matter go as to shape it by 
the chisel See Turning. 

7o LA'rilER V. t? (Ifrpjian, Saxon.) To 
form a foam (Bat/nard). 

To La'i her. u. a. To cover with a foam of 
water and soap. 

La'ther. s , (from the verb ) A foam or 
froth made commonly by beating soap with 
water* 

LATIlRil^^'A. Toolhw'ort. In botany, a 
genua of the class didynainia, order angunper- 
inia. Calyx fonr-cle(t; germ with a depressed 
gland -it the base of its suture, capsule one or 
iwo-celhd, mucrouate; seeds few, angular, 
inncronaie. Three species: one a plant of 
Palestine, one of the south of Europe, and one 
L. scpiamasi i, common to our own groves. 

LATilREVE, I^EIDGKEVE, orTRirHEN- 
GRL VE, was an ollicer under the Saxon go\ em- 
inent, who had authoniy o\er a third paitof 
the county, and whose ten itorj was therefore 
called intlhiig, otherwise a leid or leiihin, in 
winch manner the county of Kent is still 
div ided , and the rapes in Sussex seem to answer 
to the sfum* 

LATllVliUS. Chickling pea. In botany, 
a germs of the class diadelphia, order decandria. 
Style flat, \ilIous above, broader upw^ards, two 
upper sciimeiu^ of the calyx shorter. Thirty- 
six species chiefjv leguminous plants of Europe, 
a few of Asia, Afiica, and America: se^en in- 
digenous to the fields, pastures, and hedges of 
our owm country. Of the whole, .some ha\c 
their pediinclesonc-flowcred, some two-flower- 
cd, some many- flowered. The following aie 
the chief : 

1. L, latifolius. Everbsiing pea. Pedun- 
cles inany-flow'ered ; tendrils with two elliptic 
leaves , stem winged. A native of our w oods,^ 
and cultivated wuth ease in our gardens. 

2. L. odorntus Sweet-scented pea, or sweet- 
pea. Peduncles two flowered; tendrils two- 
leaved; leaflets ovate-oblong; legumes hairy. 
A native of Sicily ; and so frequently cultivated 
and 90 well known In our garileiii) to rcndei 
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fill description of its mode of increase unnece^ 
saiy. 

L.ATIAR, in Roman antiquity, a feast or 
ceremony in^dtuted by Tarqninius Sinjerbus, 
in honour of Jupiter Latiaris or Latialis. 

LATICLAVE (laiic/avium), in Roman 
antiquity, w>as an honourable distinction, pecu- 
liar, in the limes of the republic, to the se- 
nators; but whether it was a particular kind of 
garment, or only an ornament upon it, the 
critics are not agreed: but the more general 
opinion is, that it was a broad stripe of purple 
sewed upon the fore part of their tunic, and 
round the noddle of tlie breast. 

LA'FIMER (Hugh), an luiglish reformer, 
was the son of a farmer at 'I'lmr' .istoii in 
Leicestenshne. fk mg designed for the chuich, 
he was sent to C’liiu bridge, where he look his 
degrets in aris, and entered into order*? On 
(he breaking out of ihc information he shewed 
himself a zealons j>apist, but his friend Thomas 
Hilney, wliodied a martyr to the truth, brought 
him ofl from his ein>rs, and he became as /.tal- 
ons u protesianl 'J’liis change was soon ob- 
served, and gj\e great offence to the heads of 
the university, especially as it was pereened that 
the new opinions gamed ground daily Mr. 
Latimer continued lo preath in spite of acade- 
niieal eciisurc, and was followed by great 
crowds of |)cople. Hcniy VI 11. had the curi- 
osity to hear him, and expressed himself mncli 
pleased with his piety and talents. l.»alinicr, 
however, had no ambition, and when that 
monarch issued a proclamation prohibiimg the 
reading the scriptures, he wTotc him a Ireeex- 
lO'.tulatory It tier full o( honesty and truth. The 
^mg leeciicd it in gt) 0 (J part, and look Latimer 
into especial favour. Various attempts were 
made against his life, hut he was preserved 
through the whole of that reign, and preferred 
to the hisliopi ic ol Worcester, in whieli diorese 
he laboured ujlli gieat prnilenco and success in 
promoting tlie reforirintioii. On the fall of hia 
old friend lord Cromaell, Latimer, tliiouph 
the influence of Gardner, wms sent to the 
Tower, where he remained till the accession of 
king Edward VJ . He might then have returned 
to hia dioc.'se, but he chosC rather to re-sule 
w ith nirhUshop Craiimer at L.unbeth. He, 
however, made occasional joi rncys through va- 
rious ])drts' of the kingdom as an itinerant 
preacher, having the king’s licence for that 
purpose. When Mary came to the throne he 
was appiehcnded and sent to the Tower, from 
whence he was sent with Ridley to Oxford, to 
have a public disputation wdlh some of the 
popish divines. At this conference Latimer 
refused to abide by the authority of the fathers, 
but only bv the scriptures. After it was ended, 
sentence of death was passed upon him , and 
he and Ridley were burnt at Oxfoid in la.‘)4. 
Two volmwes of his sermons are m print, and 
well known. (fTa/hniA), 

LATIN, a dead language, irst spoken in 
Latium, and afterw'ards at Rome, amUtdl used 
in the Romish church, aiul among men of 
leitcis. 

RRS 
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Some authors rank the Latin among the mmi- 
her of original languages, but by mistake : it is 
farmed principally from the Greek, and parti- 
cularly from tne ^ohc dialect of that tongue ; 
though ithas a great number of uords which it 
borrowed from the languages of the Elrusci, 
Osci, and other ancient people of Italy; and 
foreign commerce and wars, in course of lime, 
added a great many more. 

The Latin is a strong, nervous language, per- 
fect! v suitable to the cliatacter of the peo))le 
who spoke it. The Romans were engaged in 
wars and commotions, foreign and domestic, 
winch lor seven hundred years engrossed all 
their thoughts. Hence, ihcitfore, says the in- 
genious Mr. llarus, tluir language became 
like their ideas, copious in all terms, expies- 
si\e of things political, and well adapted to the 
purposes both of Instoiy and popular eloquence. 
But the Romans were no philosopheis; and 
hence the nnluncss of tlieir language to this 
subject; a defect, winch c\cn C'icciO is com- 
pelled to confess, and nioic fully makes ap}>car, 
when lie writes philosophy Ininself, from the 
nuniher of terms lie is obliged to invent. Har- 
ris’s 1 lermcs, p. 411, &.C. 

The l.atin is morefiguiatue ilien the English, 
less pliant than the Frcneli, less copious than 
the Circck, less pompous than the Spanish, less 
delicate than the Italian, hut closer and more 
nerv ous than any of them . Sec L a n o u a c. l 

For a while the Latin tongue was cmifnicd 
almost wholly within the walks of Rome, nor 
would the Romans jIIow the common ii^cof it 
to their neighhours, oi to the nations they siih* 
diied. C'icero obseived, that even in Ins time, 
Greek w as used almost among e\ people, but 
the Latin only confined to a very narrow com- 
pass. By degrees they were brought to grant 
the use of it as a favour, and in lime botanie 
sensible of the necessity there was of its being 
generally understood, for the convcniency of 
commerce : and, accordingly, u^'cd their utmost 
endeavours that all the nations subject to their 
empire should be united by one common lan- 
guage: so that at length they imposed that as 
a law, winch they had before granted as a 
favour. 

After the translation of the ^eai of the empire 
from Rome to Constantinople, the einpeiors of 
the East, being ahva\s desirous of relaminj? the 
title of Romnn emperors, ap|)oint^d ilic Latin 
to be still retained lu use, both in their rcsciipts 
and edicts, as appears hv the consiiUitions of 
the eastern emperors, collected in tlicTheodo- 
siun code ; but at length the emperor;, neglect- 
ing the empire of tlie \Vc3t, abaiulonu^ all caic 
of the Latin tongue, ami allowed their judges 
to pass sentence in Greek , and, accordingly, we 
find the emperor JusUman’s Novels ate com- 
posed in Greek. 

Charlemagne, coming to the empire of the 
West, appointed the Ijvv-jjroceediugs in sove- 
reign courts to be ma<le in Latin ; and the no- 
taries were to draw their acts and instruments 
in the same language : this practice continued 
t long time through great part of Europe ; but 
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at length it gave way> and the French too^ 
place of the Latin, not only in France, but 
some measure in England also. 

Lai in Bible. See Bible. 

LATINI, the Inhabitants of Latniro. (Vid. 
Latjum.) 

LATINISM. 5. [latimsmei Fr. latinh'mus^ 
low Lat.) A Latin idiom; a mode of speech 
peculiar to the Latin {Addhon). 

LATINIST, s. One skilled in Latin {Old^ 
ham). 

LaTI'NITY. s. (latmite, VxAatmtas^ La- 
tin.) The Latin tongue (^Dennis). 

To LATIMZE. V. a. {latimscr^ Fr.) To 
use words or phrases borrow'wl from the Latin 
{Dry dm.) 

To L a'i in izr. V. n. To give names a Latin 
termination, to make them Latin {JFntts). ^ 

LATINCS, a son of Faimus by Mari ca, 
king of the Almruinc. in Italy, whoirom him 
were called Latiin, marned Am.ita, by whom 
he had a daughter, called I^Mina, who was 
secretly prvmiiscd m mariiagc by her mother to 
Turnus, king of the Rutuh. The gods opposed 
this union, and the oraclos declared that 
Lavinia must become the wife of a foreign 
piince. The arrival of Tl^neas seemed favour- 
able to ihi:, prediction, and l.alimis, bYofleniig 
his daughter to him, seemed to have fulfilled 
the eomniarulsof the oracle Tiirnu“, however, 
claimed Lavinia as hisiawfuUMte,.ni(i prepared 
to support his cause by arms, iEneas then took 
up arms m his own defence, and after mutual 
losses 11 was agreed, that the quarrel should be 
decidtd by the two rivals /lilneas obtained the 
victory, and married Lavinia. I.aliniis soon 
after died, and was sncccedi d by hi .on-iii-lav/, 

LA'I’ISIL a, {from Jatf ) Somewhat late. 

LATIRO'STROUS. a. {t^tus and lositum, 
Latin.) Broad-beaked {Brown), 
LATIRITIOUSSEDI MENT {InterUius, 
from later, a brick). A term apjdicd to the 
bnck-like sediment (lepo«ited in the urine of 
people a (dieted with fever, twelve or fourteen 
hours after the urine is pa'^sed. 

I^ATISSTM US COLLI, m anatomy. See 
Plaiyjsma myoider 

l.Al'ISSIMUS DORSI. {lllhsi^lWllS, WK.V- 

cw/rti). A inuscle of the humerus, situated on 
the posterior part of the trunk It is a very 
broad, thin, end for the most part fleshy mus- 
cle, plviccd iimncdiately under the skin, except 
where it is covered bv the lower ex I tern it} of 
the tiapeziw-. It arises tendinous frean the 
posterior of the upper edge of tlie ppii'C of 
the illiim, from the spinoiis processes of the 
os aatruin •iiid lumbar vertebrae, and from five 
or SIX, and someiimcsS from seven, and even 
eight, of the lowermost ones of the back ; also 
tendinous and fleshy fri.'m the upper edges and 
External siirluce of the four false ribs, near their 
cartilages, by as many distinct slips^ Fumi 
these ditTereru origins the fibres of the muscles 
run in different directions ; those from the 
ilium and false ribs rua almost perpendicularly 
upwards ; iliose from the sacrum and lumbar 
vtttcbr^b obliquely upwards and forwatds ; and 
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ftiou fiom the vertebneof the bach, trans\ etsely 
outwards and forwards, over the inferior augtc 
of the scapula, where they receive a siUvill 
thin bundle of deshy hbres, which arise tendi- 
nous from that angle, and are inserted w ith the 
rest of the muscle, by a strong, flat, and tlun 
tendon, of about two inches in length, into the 
fore part of the posterior edge of the groove pro- 
duced between the two tuberositios of the os 
humeri, jbr lodging the tendon of the long 
head of the biceps. Jn dissection, therefore, 
tins muscle ought not -to be followed to lU in- 
sertion, till some of the other muscles of the os 
humeri have been first raised. Its use is to 
pull the os humeii downwards and buckuards, 
ami to tuin It upon its axis. Riolauus, fiom 
its use on certain occasions, ga^e it tl»c name of 
am /mor. When we raise ourselves upon our 
hands, as in rising from off an arm-chair, we 
may easily perceive the contraction of liius mus- 
cle. A hursa mucosa is found between the 
tendon of this musclar and flie os humeri, into 
which it is inserted. 

J^ATI'IWNCy. s (from Latin ) 

Delitescence; the state of lying ind. {liromi). 

LA'TIT.WT a. Latin ) De- 

iilcsceiit , coiicc.il<.(l ; l)inglncl (Bofflr) 

LATri'AT, a wilt wiicrehy all men in 
personal action ^ are called originally to lUe 
King’s bench. N. Ji 7^5 • 

A “krtiiai may ho (onsulered cither as the 
comini'iKennnt of the action, or only as a pro- 
cess to bring the defendant into court, at the 
cicctrm of the |Jt nnlifi. Bid N. P. lAl. 

If It IS siaiei! U'i tbcconimcncemeiit of the ac- 
tion to avoid a tf-n u-i, ilic defendant may deny 
that tile plainuli h h 1 anv (miisjC o( action at the 
time of .siiiiig It out 1 WjIs. l-il 

Or if It is lepiial to u plea of the statute of 
limitations, the defendant, in older to maintain 
]iK plea, ni.iy aver the rial time of suing it out, 
in o{)po‘'i'U)n to the test. 'J ihirr. See 

Impcv’s H. li and (’ li Piactice. 

J.A'n'l'ATlON. V (from Lat.) The 
state of 1\ iM'i conce ded. 

LATrrLi)K .s (/a/i/«r/e,Fr.)l. Breadth; 
W’ldlh, in bodies of unequal dimensions the 
shorter axis a. Room ; space ; ex- 
tent {Lo(^f) 3. 'J'lie extent of the earth or 

hcaviDs, reckontd fiom the equator to either 
pole {Swijt), 4. A parlicnlar degree, reckoned 
Irmii the equator {Addisan). b fjnrcstramtd 
acceptation ('if(irle.s.) (). I'reedom from 

settled rules , laxity (/Vryior). 7. Extent; dif- 
fusion (ij/OWUi). 

Latitude, in f;coa:iapliy, or navigation, 
the distance of a place from the eountor ; or an 
arch of the meruHan, intercepted between its 
zenith and the ccpiator. Hence the latitude is 
either north or soutli, according as the place is 
on the north or south side of the equator ; thus 
London is said to he in 61*3Pof north latitude. 

Circles parallel to the equator are called pa- 
rallels of latiiude, because they shew the lati- 
tudes of places by their intersections with the 
meridian. 

The latitude of a place 1$ equal to the elcva- 
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tion of the pole above the horizon of the ^ 
and hence these two terms are used indllterf 
euilv for each other. 

This will he evident fromfi^.S. pi. 93, wherO 
the circle ZIlQP i,s the meridian, Z the zcimh 
of the place, HO the horizon, tht;.equator* 
and P the pole ; then is ZE the latitude, and 
PO the elevation of the pole above the horizon. 
And becim^e PK is n ZO, being e^ich n qua- 
drant, if the common part PZ be taken fiom 
both, there will nmain the latitude ZE = PO 
the elevation of ihc pole. Hence wc have a 
method ot measuring the circumference of the 
earth, oi of dcicrmimiig the quantity of a de- 
gree on its surface ; lor by rneasuriim directly 
northward or southward, till the pme be one 
degree higlier or lower, vve shall have the num- 
ber of miles in a dti^rce of a great circle on the 
suifaceoi the eartli , and consoquently multi- 
plying that by 30O, will give the niiinher of 
miles lound the whole ciicuiiifcicncc of the 
earth. 

I'he knowledge of the latitude of the place 
is of the utmosl cun^cqii *nce, in geography, na- 
vigation, and asnonomy; it may he proper 
thiTLfoic to lay down some of the best ways of 
dcterniining It, both by sea arul l.md. 

One inethorh^, tv* find the laiiUidcof the 
pole, to whicn it is equal, by me ms of the pole 
star, orany other < ireiimpolar stai , thus E'lifier 
draw a tine mendum hue, or hi.d ihc times 
when the St ir is on the nyridian, h.oth above 
and below the pole; then at ihtsc times, with 
aqiivlranl, or other fit instrument, take the 
altiiiirlcs of the siar , or take i he same wlu n rh#* 

B ar comes u[>on your meridian line; which will 
ho tlu* greatest nid least ahiiudu of the star: 
il.en sliail half the sum of the two he the eleva- 
tion of the pole, or the Idtitude sought. For, 
li o/c be the p.ith of the star alioiit the pole P, 
Z the vtMilh, and HO i!ic hoiizon * then is aO 
the altitude of tile stai upon the meridian when 
above ihe j»c>!e, .nul .() the same when below 
in';; pok , hcticc, hceai4,e oPi^tP, therefore 
flO -f-fO = iOP, hence the huight of the pole 
OP, or l.itiiude of Z, is equal to half the sum 
of aO and rO. 

2d A second method is Py means of the de- 
clmution of the sim, or .i imd one meridian 
altitude of the same, tiuis* Having, with a 
quadrant, or other insirnmeiii, observed the 
zenilli distance Zrf of the luminary ; or else its 
alt'itudiv: lid, and taken its complement Zd; 
then to this zenith distance, add tne declination 
dE wrhcu the luminary and place are on tho 
same side of the equator, or subtiact it when 
on different shies, and the sum or difference 
will he the latitude KZ sought But nou*. ihat 
all ahitudc-s observed must be coi reeled for ic- 
fraclion and the dip of the hoir/on, aiul for the 
semuliameler of the sun, when that is the 
luminary observed. 

Circumstances frequently or cur wdnch ren- 
der it impossible to observe the mciidian alti- 
tude, or the maximum and mmimuin altitudes 
of any celestial objects , when, of course, th« 
4 ibovc methods fail. We shall, therefore^ sub- 
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join some of the most approved jpractical me- 
thods of determining the latituclc in cases of 
this kind. 

For this purpose take one, two, or more alti- 
tudes .of me sun 111 the foicnoon, noting by a 
watch the time of each, and if the meridian 
altiiude, take one, two, or more altitudes of the 
sun in the atieriiuon, noting also the limes by 
the watch, if pos'^ildc, lot the morning alt*- 
lurks, if three, ho taken at equal intervals of 
time; if not, let the afternoon observations bo 
taken at the same altitudes with the morning 
ones. Then, 

1. If one morning and one afternoon ob- 
servation arc taken, when the sun lia^ the same 
altiindc, and the name of the elcvaud pole is 
known, to find the elevation ni latitude. 'J’o 
li* hours add the inoininp; and .\lternooii liiivs 
shewn by the watch, anrl liaU ihe soin gives 
the tune by the waU*h, when the sup was on 
the meridian oi lliat place, supposin'; n<* change 
of declination. Let the nneival of time be- 
tween that noon and the time of cither observa- 
tion he turned into dtgiicsand inniiites for the 
lioni-anple, winch is supposed to be le-s than 
<)0®, her nose the olservalion'» aie within six 
hours of noon : to the logafiihmir cosine of the 
hour-angle adil the logar thmic tangent of the 
sun's disiance fiom the elevated pole, iheir Mini 
is the lo" tingenl of the first aic, ol liic saint 
kind with the polar dislanre* add the aiitlune- 
tical couiplcincntof the log coMiie of ilic polar 
dibtaiKO, the log, sine of the altiLiide, <uid the 
log cosine of the afoic.s.U(l first 4iic, (heir *-11111 
is the log crisioc of a second ^irc, always less 
tliar. q()“ the difreicnee of tin first and second 
arcs lb ilic complement of the leqvured latitude, 
when the first arc cxceerN the '•ecoud, other- 
wise, the difiercnce is the latitude. See a I. 
ALTiri'Dt 

2. Wlicn ilnoc zenith distances between the 
hunts of JO® and 70° an* tak« n witl in an hour 
ol noon, at equal intervals of inue between 16 
and JO nniHUes. It the fust and third /ennhdis- 
lanee-i are equal, the middle one is the meridian 
zcu.m disiaiiee. If the two first 01 two last 
zeniili distances are equal, fo/m one of these 
takeone-eiglilh of thedifUrence lictwcen il .ind 
the greater /till iVi distance, and the rciiiaindcr 
is that on tin* m< ridian lun ilie three zc- 
pitli dibt.inecb aie uru jurd, Ui the diPcrenee 
l)et\vecn the greats -t and middle be v'allcd 

the diflerence hetweui the gicatc'^l and the 
least lie called 11, the diflerem v ucivvten Hand 
4 A be called (’, and the diHerence between B 
C 

and C he called I)* then will give a num- 
ber of minutes, winch, subtracted from the 
greatest zenith distance, leaves the meridian 
zeniili distance. 

3 When three zeniih distances, betw’een 
the liujits of 30® and 70'* arc taken within an 
hour and half of noo.i, at unequal intervals 
of lime • let the difference in minutes between 
the greatest and middle '/eiiiih distances be 
palled A, and the interval of time tij the difter- 
rpee between the first and la^t be called B, and 
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the corresponding inten*al of time It, From 
the logarithm of the difference of the products 
Ad and Bfl, take the logarithm of d, and call 
the remainder N5 theii add tlie log. of N, 
twice tlie log of the difference betw eon a and 
i d, theariilmiclical complement of the oiffer- 
cnee between a and b, and the anthmeiical 
cmnpicmcnt of the log. of n, and the sum will 
give a log. which c*ill M. Find the numbers 
loriespondmg toN* IMy and 4 B, and call ilieir 
sum L From 4 E tal.o li, and call the re- 
mamder C,aiul B— C call 1) Then thek*i:. of 
4 D, taken 1 1 om t w ice the log of (’, gi\ es the 1 ga^ 
nthm of the correction in ijiiriulcif; a d the 
greatest zunth distance (tiuiinislicd by the cor- 
icction, will give the meridian zenith (Jisiaiicc. 

4. Whin ihrce altitudes are taken at equal 
iiitcivals of time, at any duit nice fioin luon: 
find the nilinal sines r»f th.c ilirce given alti- 
tudca; tall ihf thlUr'*net* between the first ami 
third, 1), .nifl In tvvren the sicond and third F. 
Let E =. I) ~|- 2F, when the degrees of the third 
aiutndc uill iKiwcvn ihost* of iht liisl anu se- 
cond , tiilurwisc let E = !) — -if. Add the 
loo cotain; of half one mltival of Una In de- 
grees, tl'e log, of E, aiid ihe ai. co. log ol 1), 
each in nnmbrrs; and liuirsnm is the loga- 
riiliimc tangent ofan angle A, or of iis siq jile- 
nient, if the first altiiude excu'cN iIk iliiul; 
CiUivcat llu* angle A into tune, to A add one 
interv.d ilien tlie dith rcrce ImMwccu Hus suni 
and SIX hoiiis w ill Oiew the uinc lu»in noun, 
w hen ilie last observation vvasnnuk*. lienee, by 
the inteiv.ila the other tunes are know n relative 
to the noon of the place of observation. Add 
together the ar co log, cosine of A, the ai. 
CO log. sjne of one interval ob^e^\ed, .ind the 
b)g of D, and their buin is the log. of a num- 
ber B , io the log. of which e»i!c 1 tv\ ice the loga- 
rithtmc sine c)f halt the least time fiom noon ; 
seek the number, and add it to the natural sine 
of the greatest altitude, which will give the na- 
tural tij.e of the meridian altiiude. The num- 
ber B, lessened by the natural sine of the me- 
ridian jlntude, gives the natural sine of the 
midnight depression : then the half sum and 
the half difleiencc, being taken, of the dcgicea 
and minute^ answering to the sines of the mo- 
ridnn aliitiidc and midnight depression, will 
give the cu-kniliide and 0**1 hiUviiun It the ze- 
nith falls bvtw ven the vqt .dor and the sun, the 
hdf sum Is the co-dec I iiution, and the half 
dificience is liio laliliide, 

,6. Vv hen three altitudes re taken atunequal 
intervals of time, call the interval between the 
first ai.d third times M, between the first and 
second, w/, hi Uvccu the segond and third, n, and 
convert IM, m, n, into degrees ; find the natural 
sines of the three observed altitudes; call the 
difference Leiweeri the fust and third D, and 
between the second and third F; add the log. 
sines of i m and i n, for the log. of ^ A ; and 
the log. cosine of imio the log. sine of 4 n far 
the loa:. of i B : add the ar. co. log. of 1), the 
log. of F, and the log. sine of f M, for the log. 
of i C’ take the difference between § B and 4 
C, and call it f E : or let *1 E be the sum of 
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\ C, when the degrees in the third altitude 
fall between those of the hrstand second. From 
the log. of J E take the log of J A, the remain- 
der, adding lO to the index, is the logaiiilimic 
tangent of an arc G, or of its supplement, 
wiien the first altitude excetds the second. 
Take the dillLrence between G, and the com- 
plement of i M, the remainder is an arc H, 
shewing the tune Iroin noon when the last alti- 
tude was taken: hence the other times are 
known. Add ihear co. log. cosine ol G, the 
ar. CO log, sine ol i M, and ihc log of 1), their 
sum IS ilk* log of a number 1 ■ to lou,. of 1 aild 
twice the lo'j;. sme of II for ihc of K, 
Winch, added to the natural snic of the third 
a'oMnilc, will gne the natural sine of the meri- 
dian alntiuie, and the number 1, (liminthlied by 
the natural sine of the meridian alnlodc, gi\cs 
the iiatnrai sine of the inidinglil depus'tion ; 
the half sum and half difterenceof llie dcs^rees 
shewing the meridian a! tit udt'*.‘i^id mul'iigludc- 
pre^sI<m, will give tlie co latitude and declina- 
tion nr cn-declniaiion and latitude, when the 
/.enith falls beiwcen the sun and ilie u|ua(or. 

0. When two alinudes ol the sun, the inter- 
nal of time helween the two obsei\ uioiis, the 
snnS decliUcUiou, and die latiuide by dead 
Jcckoinni!;, aie gi\eii , to find the true latitude. 
l.Conxeit dk interval ol time into degrees, and 
take Us half, take also the half sum and half 
difltkiice of the two alutudes. V, Add the 
fc-'c follovvin ^5 logarilhius; viz log. cosine of 
the hall sum of the tv\o altitudes; log. sine 
of the halt dilleronce of the two altitudes ; 
ar ( 0 . log. snu* of the half intenal , ar. co log. 
counc of the dtclm.uioii, and ar. co cosine 
i)i the latitude hy account , their bum ii ttie log. 
Rill'* oi an arc. 3. Half the djilerence between 
this (lie a ml the lialf interval, is half a time from 
1101 ) 11 . ^1. 'riieii add the log, cosme oi llic de- 

c bnalion, log cosine of the latitude hy account, 
and 1 wicL* the log. sine of half u time from noon, 
ill degiees : the number answering to the Jog. 
of tins sum, doubled, is the corredion , which 
bcp g added to the natural sine of the greatest 
ohk*r\cd aliiiirle, gives the natural sine of the 
inerulian alt nude, whence the laliUule is known. 
li,i order to know wheiher the latitude thus 
found be accurate, make a second operation * 
thus, to the sum of the first four logs, used in 
the second article of the preceding operation, 
add the ar co log. cosine of the latitude found 
by art. 4, the sum is the log. sine of an arc. 
iVocecd hy the third ami fourth article'? for a 
coriectcd latitude; and if it comes out the same, 
within a minute or two, as that found aboie, 
it may be esteemed the true latitude; or, if the 
di.fl*crence between the results of the two opera- 
tions do not exceed about ^th of the cliflereuce 
between the latitude iissumed, and that first 
found, the last result may be accounted stifKci- 
eiuly correct. But if the difference is much 
greater than the said ^th part, then a third 
operation with the last founu latitude will gene- 
rally give the latitude exact enough. When 
the latitudes, found by the first and second 
operations, have one greater and one less than 
)4tie btitude by account, or if ihejr differ by a 
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degree or more, make a third operation with'thk 
haffsnm or mean of these two latitudes ; and If 
the latitude found differs from the said mean, 
then half their sum will generally give ihe lati- 
tude vriy near the truth. When both observa- 
tions are made in the forenoon, or both in the 
afternoon, ilie half interval is half thediffcience 
of the limes from noon, and tlie first found arc 
is hall tlu'Miin of ihe times from noon * but 
when the obstrAaiions occur, one before ami 
the oihcralUr noon, the J interval us the J sum, 
and the hrst found eic is the half dilkrciv'e of 
the limes from noon , tlie i dilVcrcnce added to 
ihe i sum, gives (he time of the obsorvatioa 
farthest from noon , and the ^ditVeience taken 
from the J sum, gives the time of the observa- 
tion neaiesl to noon. The limes of observation 
are best when taken to secoiirls, or ;U least to 
quarters or third** of a luniute of tune they ar« 
also best when taken helvveeii the limes of () h. 
A. M. and 3 h P, M. and the interval between 
ilicm should not exceed five hours, nor he much 
ler»s than the time from noon at the taking of 
ilic greatest altitude, or, in general, the interval 
should not be much less than about | of an hour. 

Mr. John Doiiwesof Ainstenlam contrived, 
in 3710, solar tables lor the solution of tliw 
uroblcai, vvlueh were published in ITfi.O Dr, 
reiiibcrtuu communicated to the Royal Society 
the whole eonstniciion of these I able**, ike. in 
a paper puhlislud in the Phil. Traos vol, li. 
ait.Bf.; and aficrwardsthc tables wen publish- 
ed in A folio volume. But the prcTediog solu- 
tion riquire^ no other tables than are found in 
the common books of navigation, though the 
solar tables, .such as may be found iii tlicNaiiti- 
(ci Almanac for 1771, mity save some time in 
the computation. See (he principles on winch 
the prcteding piobicms are founded, mathema- 
ticallv demonstiated, and their use illustruteu 
bv examples, in Robei Ison’s Klcrn of Naviga- 
tion. book V. and book ix. See also Nautical 
Almanac for 1771 and the requisite tables 
for various other rule*. For professor Lax’s 
method of solving the problem, see the Phil. 
Tians. for I T^H), part i. See also Mackay's Trea- 
tise on finding the latitude and longitude at 
sea, anil O. Gregory’s Astronomy, ch. 23. 

The preceding methods ascci lain the apparcnl 
latitude, 'llhil IS, the angle formed between a 
plumb-line at the given ]jlace, and a diameter 
of the equator . the true l.ililuile, or the angle 
at ihe centre of the «^pIicroid, subtended betv* cen 
the given place and ilic equator, may be cor- 
rectly found thus. Divide the square of the po- 
lar axis of the spheroid by the square of the 
equdtorcal axis, and multiply the tangent by 
the apparent laliinde of the place hy the quo- 
tient, the product is the tangent of the latitude 
at the centre. This rule is (Icinonstraicd in O. 
Gregory’s Astronomy, p. 445 , also in Sunp- 
ion’s Fluxions, vol. ii* p. jOO .^^ince the 
earth’s axes are nearly as 21 ^ to 215, we may 
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for a common mul- 


tipliei, by which, if the nat. tan jciit of the ap- 
parent latiliide be multqilicd, ilic pioduci will 
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be the nat. tanjrcni of the latitude at llie centre. 
Mr. Itichaid Graham conrnuci an insinnuent 
for taking the Iniuiuic of a place at any iiuic of 
tiie day For this purpobe, to the meritiian of 
a glut e properlv divide*!, he adapts a piece of 
a like lueruUaii, called the beam- compass, di- 
vidtt' m ihe manner, and sluliiig under 
the meridian * lo iluse cncles. and to i»\e ini- 
nuU^ of tluir dt glees, tire filled two .sliding 
Vtri'ier's vr.'i*v, in inch a manner, that a wr.c 
fixed at 0 dcgrei at the centre or end of the 
beain-eoin| a^s, shall pass thr<jugh a hole rtt 
the heginninfE t»f the *livi<n'ns of oiu Vtrnur, 
which IS to ^lule on tin* meridian, lhalwiie 
serving i'Sthetenur of motion of the beam- 
conifia'^s when ihe Vernier is screwed to the 
in..'rid»an . ihe oiher initr is to slide on the 
brain-compa&s, ai . cairy with it a pointei, or 
index, at liie beginning of its divnions. 

\\ uh this insirummt ihe piobieni is thus 
Folvi.d. At the umcof the fiibt (.b-er\ulion, 
let ihe sun’s bearing be also observed, and take 
the diilert nee la tv\ etn the rhiiinh on w Inch the 
eiin wab oh^^crAed, and ilic rhumb on which the 
ship steered ht l w i en the ohsen a lions* • then sav, 
Ab ladius is to the cosine of that diflcreiifc 
of rhumbs, so is the distance inn between the 
observations, to the minuUs of coirectioii to l,c 
j.pplied to ihe tirsi zenith distance, and is to 
be aiuled when the ship sails from the sun, 
otheiwbo It IS lo be subtrarlcd 

T’hen slide the Vermtr’s scale on the meridian 
to the given deelinatioii, and the Vcrnici on the 
beam-compass lo the first zenith distance as 
corrccied, and lc> tins* sc.de^ he tixcd hy their 
screw <1* rectifv the globe for noon, turn it til] 
the lion 1- index pomis at tluMimc^of the first 
observation, there liold (he globe fast, and move 
the heam-coippabb on it-* center, ncaily into the 
azimuth of the Min at that observation, and de- 
scribe an arc on ihe globe wit the poniitr of 
the Vernier, hlide ihe Vernier on the beam- 
ronipabbto the second obseivcd zeiiilhdistancc ; 
turn the globe (tfie proper way) till the fiour- 
iudex pi intb at the tune of the second observa- 
tion, there holo the globe fast, and with the 
beam c<mi])a{)S cut iht former arc, their inter- 
V section will shew the place of the ship at the 
lime of Ihe bceond obbervaiiop. bring the me- 
ridian ov er lh«i point, and the laliusdt is found ; 
also ti e luiiir'indcx' will point at tfic true time 
of if:e d ly when the la^-t ohbervaiion was made. 
Phil 'i'lans Nj*. 

LAinuni*, in astionomy, is the distance 
of a stJK or plaiiei fiom the eclijitic. 

Or, 11 i' an null efa great circle, intercepted 
between the center o| il*e star, and the ecliptic 
and pcrprndicnlar ilicT*'to 
Tiiroiigh thepolcbof the ecliptic are supposed 
to pas^i an imltfimle number of great circles, 
cutting the tciipticat right angles, called nicies 
of laiUnde, Sr secondaries of the ecliptic; hy 
means of which every star, and point of the 
licavens ts reduced to the ecliptic, and his its 
place in ng.ird ihercro determined; the latitude 
of a ‘tar being an ore fi of one of ihfse seconda- 
rib, iiiteicepted beiwecn that star, and the 
point where It intersects the ecliptic. 


In which the latitude difi’ers from the decli- 
nation, which is the di^aiice ol a star from the 
equator towards one of the poles of the world, 
bo that the geographical latitude is the same 
thing wuh the astronomical declination; and 
the astronomical lalilude a quite difierent 
thing. 

'J he latitude of a planet is an angle, under 
Avhich a pliinet'b clislance from the ecliptic is 
smi on the earth. 

’J'he bun never has any latitude, hut the 
planets have, for which reason, m the com- 
mon bpSierc, the zodiac has some breadth The 
anciems onl\ allowed .mx dcgiees on each side 
the ecliptic, but the moderns have extended U 
to nine. 

^^’heii they have no lalilnde, they are said to 
!>»• Ml the nodes of ihe ediptic, or ni the iiittr- 
•'Cction of their orbit vvitii tiu.t of tfic hiiii ; and 
in this situation it is that they cclijise, or are 
eclipsed hv , ilie miu 

Latitudi (Virelc of), is a great circle pass- 
ing thiough the poles of the el liptic. 

LATni'IIEOl* 'IHE MOON (Noith a'seend- 
ingh IS when .she pri)ctcd.s from ilic ascending 
notle towards her northein limii, or gicale&t 
clotigairon. 

Jmtitvdf (Xonlvdcacending), is when tlie 
moon rcimns from her norihcin hrnii to the 
debt ending node, 

Latiiudi: (SoLuh tlercending), is when 
she proetchs from the descending node to htr 
southern limit. 

Lath UDF (South ascending), is when she 
returns fiom her soiiihern limit to her asrend- 
ing node 

And the same holds good of tlie other planets. 

JiATllUDEOF A PLANET (IfellOCCUirLC), 
is It*- di'-tance from the ecliptic, such as it is 
seen Irom the sun. This when the planet 
conus to the same point of its orbit, is always 
the same, and umhangeablc. 

Latitude or a planet (Geocemric), 
is tlie distance of the planet from the ecliptic, 
as It is seen from the earth. 

This, though the filanet be in the same 
point of Its orbit, yet is not constantly the same, 
but alters according to the position of the earth, 
in respect to the planet. 

LATITUDJNA'JIIAN. a. {hthfudinaTmu 
loAV Lat.) Not restrained ; not confined (CoL). 

Latituuina'rjan. j. One who departs 
from OTthodrficy. 

LATIUM (anc. geog.V the country of the 
Latins, at first rontainetl within very narrow 
bounds, but afterwards increased by inc aeces- 
bion of various people. The ajppeUauon, accqrtl- 
ing to Virgil, is u from Saturn's lying 

hid there from the hostile pursuits of bis sou Ju- 
Jitter; and from lAitiiini comes the name Latin i, 
the people, (Virgil) : though DiotwsiosHallcar- 
nasitPus derives it from kiM Latinus, who 
rt igned about the time of the Trojan war. But 
whatever he in this, it^is mtain, that Latium, 
Avhen uiidcriEneas and bis descendant^ or ihe 
Alban kings contained only the Latins, exclu- 
sive of il:e Jliqui, Volsci, Hemiti, and other 
people ; only that .£neas reckosied the RutuU, 
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after thcii conquest, among the Latins. And 
this roiistitutccl the ancient Latium, confined 
to the Latins but afierwartls, under the l<int^s, 
find after iheT time, it reached from the Tiber 
to Cl roe 11. Under the consvds, the country of 
the iF.qiii, VoIsli, Ilcrmci, &:c. after long and 
bloofly wars, was sdded to Laliiini, uiitlcr t’nc 
appellalioii adieetiiinub or buperadded Lcitttim, 
us far as the rner I.oks the (^astern boundary, 
and to thenonli .as far as ihe Marsi^and Sibines. 
The various people, which in bucee^siun occu- 
pied 'Latmni, were the Aborigine'^, the IVIa^gi, 
the Arcades, the Siculi, the Annul, the liu- 
tuli , and beyond Circcii, the VoNci, ihe Osci, 
the Ausoncs: but viho fust, wlio next, occu- 
jned the coiiniry, u isdifliciilt to say 

LAT’MUS, a mountain of Cana near Mi- 
letus, famous for the residence of Kndjinion, 
whom the moon legularly visited in the night, 
whence ho is often calUxI Latmus Heros. 

L AlX )M I A , p I o I )e riy p i fi es a s i on e i j uar ry • 
but places wdieuce stones had been dog having 
been made nse of soiiietimes asdnnmons, jails, 
or prisons for (‘riminals, it is oftentimes applied 
as a name for a prison. Tlieie was a place of 
confmernent of this sort at Ilninc, near the 
"i'uliianiiin ; another at Syiacube, in winch 
( uero sass Verres had shut up Unman citi/xiis. 

LATOXA, a daughter off’irns, the Titan, 
or, according to lioincT, of Saturn. She is 
celeliiaicd for the favour', winch she granted to 
J upiter, Juno, .ilvvays jealous of her husband, 
sent the bcrpcnt i'ytlion to persecute her. La- 
lona wandered from place to jilacc m the time 
of pregnancy, continually alarmed for fear of 
Siie was driven from heaven, and 
'lerra refused to give her a jdace where she 
i'n;>hl rest and bring forth Neptune, moved 
with compassion, struck with lus trident, and 
made iininovnblc the island of lJalo», which 
before wandered in the yUgun sea. Li’ona 
rliarigcd into a quail by Jupiiei , came to 1 ); los, 
wheie she Ksumed her original shape, and 
give birth to Apollo and Diana. Juno obliged 
tier to Hy fiom Delos. After having wandered 
mcr the greatest part of the earth, and expen- 
<Ticed the violence of Niobe and Tityus, (Vid. 
N roBEand Tityus) she at length, though ex- 
posed to the resentmentof J uno, became a power- 
ful deity, and saw her children receive divine 
honours, lier w'orship was generally esla- 
blished where her children received adoration, 
particularly at Argos, Delos, ^c. where she 
had temples. 

LA' THANT, cr. (lairans. Lat.) Barking. 

LATIIIA, inibeologv, a religious worship 
clue only to God. The BoinaniPfs say, they 
honour God with the worship of latria, and the 
saints with the worship of dulia.’* But the 
terms, however distinct, are usually confounded. 
The worship of latria, besides its inner charac- 
ters, has Its external marks to distinguibh it; the 
principal whereof is sticrifice, which cannot be 
offeren to any other but God himself, as being 
a solemn acknowledgement or recognition of 
the sovereignty of God, and our dependance on 
htm. Mr. Daille seems to own^ that some of 
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the fathers of the foorth century allowed tb* 
disiniction between latria and duiia. 

LjVTHlNAi, were puohc houses of office^ 
or nvccvsarics, amongst the Homans. 

LATUUNCULl, a game amongst the Ro- 
maiib (»l much the same nature with our chc'^s* 
The luirunculi were properly tiie difs>-men, 
called a.Uo latrones and calculi. '1 hey were 
made oi amt distin^iiisiied by black and 

white cidoiiis Sometimes they we e intide of 
wax or other coiivcniem substance'’. Some 
give the mvi'uiioii of this gauic to Palamarles 
wiieii at the su-ot* oi 'Troj , .Seneca aitribuics it 
to C hilon, ona o{ tue \c\rn Cireciaii ; 
others honour Bvrrhus wiiii ihe iiivemvm; 
and others aguu contend that it is of Tcibun 
origin Sit (’HESS. 

I^ATTKN, tleiioies iron plates tinmd over, 
of wJ u'h Ua eanisUMs, &:c .»u* mack*. IMaies 
of iion being prepared of a propei iliickneas, 
are smooilied l>y.rusling them in an Jtul liquor, 
as common water made eager with inc • witli 
this liquor they fill certain'^ troughs, and llicii 
pul in the pl.iiis, which ihcy turn once or 
iwKv a day, that they may he equally rusted 
over, alier this they aie taken out, and well 
seo\\erc<l with sand, and, to prevent their rusit- 
ing attain, are immcihaicly plunged into pure 
vvatci. III winch they are to be left till the 
instant they are lo lie tinned or blaiithed, the 
inonnei of doing which is this . they flux the 
tin in a large non crucible, which has the 
iigure of an oldong pyramid with four faces, of 
which two opposiie ones arc less than the two 
others. The crucible is heated only from be- 
low, Its upper part being luted wiili the fur- 
nace all round. The ciik ible is always deejier 
than the plates, whirh are to be tinned, are 
J'’iia ; the> alwavs put iliem in downright, and 
tile ini ought tohwim over them ; to tins piu- 
poiT artificeis of diffeieiil trades prepare plates 
oi dillerenl ''hapes , though M Reaumur 
thinks them all exceptionable. } 3 ut the Ger- 
tuaub use no sort ol preparation of the iron, to 
make it receive the tin, more than the keeping 
it always steeped in water, till the time; only 
vv hen ilie tin is melud m tbecrucible, they cov er 
11 with a layer ol a sort (>i suet, which is usually 
two inches thick, and the plate must pass 
through- this before it can come to the melted 
tin. Tile firiit use of this covermg is to keep 
the tin from burning , for if any part should 
take hre, ihe suet would soon moisten it, and 
reduce it to its primitive state again. The 
bUnchers say, this suet is a compounded mat- 
ter; it is indeed of a black colour, but M. Reau- 
mur iiiippObcd that to be only an artifice, to 
make it a secret, and that it fs only coloured 
with soot or the smoke of a chimney ; but he 
found it true so far, that the common unpre- 
pared suci was not sufficient , for after several 
attempts, there was always something wanting 
to render the success of the operation certain. 
The whole secret of blanching, therefore, wag 
found to lie in the preparation of this suet ; and 
this, at length, he discovered to consist only in 
the first frying and ^mrnuig it. This simple 
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'•pffration not only giv&s it the colour, hut puts 
it into a coiidtttoti to the iron a dispo- 
sition to be tinned, wllich it doe^ surprisingly. 
Tlie melted tin must also have a ccrUin degree 
oi heat, for if it is not hot enough, it will not 
stick to the iron ; and it il is loo hot, it will 
cover it with too thin u coat, and the plates will 
have several colours, as red, blue, and pin pie, 
Aind upon the whole will have u cast of yellow. 
To prevent this, by know'iug when the tire has 
a proper dL‘«rree ot heat, Uu*y might try with 
small pieces ot iron , but in geiieial, use leachi-* 
them to know the degree, and tliey put m the 
!ron wdien ibe tin is ui a diihuMit standard of 
heat, according as they would give it a thicker 
or thinner coat. Soinciuiii .. .dso they give the 
plates a double layir, as ilu'v v< ouKl have them 
very thickly co\cr*.d. This they do ilippmg 
th^ni into the tin, when liot, ihe Inst 
time; and when less* hot the seiond. '1 he tin 
which is to give the second coal iiiobt beli'’.di 
covered with suer, and doat with ihe cominuri 
9uct, not the piojMred 

Lati'kn buass, pliiesof milKd brass re- 
duced to diHirt'ui. lliu kne^sc*, according lO the 
juses lor which they .uc Milcitded. 

LA^TTMll. a. I liappiuii'g afr^rsonu thing 
rbe. i* Modern, lately done oi pasl(Lir4c) 
3. iMentio’vd luot oi two ). 

J.A'ITKIU.Y. ad (Umn !u/(ir ) Ofl.te. 

L/V^rriCi’-. 5. French.) A retx n- 

laled window; a wukU w made with • ticks or 
irons, rio'^sing each other at bmall distances 
{Cleavrland). 

'Fa LA'xriCE. v. a (fiom the noun ) To 
decussate, oi cross; to mark with cros>. parb 
Jike a lattice. 

LA'JTlCl'.l). In botany. (^ancel]...ns Ap- 
plied to the iinolucre in airaciylis canccllata; 
,jnd to the cap-ule of lilv. 

LATriMO, in the gUss trade, ii name for a 
fine inilk-whiic glass. There arc several ways 
of making it, but the best ot ad is this; take 
four hiindie*! weight of crystal Int, and sixty 
pounds of ealemed tin a id two pounds and an 
half ol prepared manganese; mix these well 
will) the frit, and set them iii a pot in a furnace 
to melt and refine. Ai the end ol eighteen 
hours this will be purihed , then cast it into wa- 
ter, purify It again aflervvaids in the furnace, 
and make a proof of it. If it be loo clear add 
fifteen |x>und^ more cfca*ciucd tin; mix it well 
with the metvii, and let it stand one day to pu- 
fify ; it will then be oi a whiteness surpassing 
even that ol snow, and is fit to work into 
vessels. 

LATUS lU'Xn'UM, in conic aeotlona, die 
same with Parameter ; which sec. 

Latus transver&um, of the hyperbola^ 
is the right line between the vertices of the two 
opposite sections ; or that pdrt of their conimon 
axis lying between the two opposite cones. It 
IS the haiiie as the transverse axis of the hyper- 
bola, or opposite hyjjerbolas. 

Latus primarium, a light line, drawn 
through the vertex of the section of a conc> 
^vaihin thi)tsaaie«.attd jiarallci to Uie hasQ. 
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LAVA. In mineralogy, a genus of the 
class earths, order argillaceous. Consisting of 
aluminc with a larger portion of silex and oxyd 
of iron, and frequently a little carbouat of lime, 
and carbouat of magnesia; generally of a dull 
colour, becoming hoary when scra|)ed, meager, 
breaking into indclcrininaie Iraguicub, moul- 
dcTfitg into argil in tlie air pioduced by the 
iiiteriiai tires ol volcanic nioimiains from which 
It IS ilirowu out, and niehinginto a black glass. 
Six species, the lollowing arc the chief : 

1. L compacta. Cauiijiact lava. Nearly 
opake, compact, hardish, ol a ccmrhoulal tex- 
ture Found in volcanic moumaiiis and tiieir 
neighbourhood, appealing to have been fused 
bv ihe action ol lire, but not viirihed, and be- 
cNJining when cooled clo.-.eanfl solid, and bear- 
ing tile resemblance of its ongmal mineral; 
colour generally blackish, sooicimies grey, 
blown, or red, rarely white, verj larelygieeii 
or blue: ils8nlj»tance so very little porus as to 
admit being f‘ut into slabs, with an uiinost en- 
tile sunVe and marble polish ; fracture earthy 
or fine splunery, more rarely lohated ; contains 
olteii liornhlcnd, white garnet, olivin, cal- 
cnc.msspai, mica, schorl, &c. 

L. pnmex. Pumice stone : of which there 
are several varieties one, opake, without lus- 
tra, parallel, hbruus, porous, light, rough A 
setond, hbious with elongated pores. A tlind, 
hardly fibrous, with very minute pores. Fmind 
in ihcashes ol mott volcanic inounlams, wlience 
ills washed liown into the sea; colour giey, 
gHyi'.h-whitc, brown or reddish, raitly yel- 
lowish ih(‘ fibres are generally parallel, more 
or less discernible, and have a silky lustre ; docs 
not eHeivescc with acids, melts into awhile 
enaincl. See V^ilcano. 

Tiie (juanlity of niatlci thrown put from voL 
canoes under the name of lava is prodigious. 
After the great eruption oi JCtna^in i66'q, Jiorelli 
went from Pisa to Sicily to observe the clfecU' 
of It. The matter thrown out at that lime 
amounted to 93 , 830,750 cubical paces ; so that, 
had it been extended in length upon the sur- 
face of the earth, it would have reached more 
than four times round ihe whole caiih. AU 
this matter, how-cver, was not lava, but con- 
sisted aUo of sand, stone, gravel, &c The lava 
he computed at 6,300,000 pees, which formed 
a river, according to our author, son^times two 
miles broad ; but according to others it was 
six or seven miles broad, and sometimes 20 or 
30 yards in depth. Sir William Uanultoii in- 
forms us, that the lavas of Etna are very com- 
monly 15 or SO miles in length, six or seven in 
breadth, and 50 feet deep. The most consi- 
derable is scarce less than 30 nfiles long and 16 
broad. The most considerable lavasof Vesu- 
vius do not exceed seven miles in length. The 
same author, ^however^ jtells uSi ^he lava 
which issued from l^uvius in 17f)7 was six 
miles long, two in breadth, and in most places 
60 or 70 feet deep. Ih one place it*bad run 
along a hollow-way made by currents of ram, 
not less than SOO feet deep and 100 wide ; and 
this .vast hoUovr it Jhad in one fiaot Ailed 
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He says, he couUI not ha\e believed that so 
preat a quantity of matter could haic. been 
thrown out in such a short tune, if he had not 
e\aniiiied the whole course of it himself Kveii 
thus qiunti'y, howe\cr, ^»reai as it is, appears 
vciy inflmj? in compart'^on ol that thiownout 
in Iceland in the year which co\ered a 

space of 'uroiuul 96 miles in ler.f;ih and 42 in 
breadth, to the tlepih of more than !(K) f.et. 
Dr Von'l'mil, in Ins letters on Iceland, tell', 
ns, that he and his companions truvclleil over a 
tract of lava upwards of jno nnics ui length : 
and in 172^5, we are told ihat an erujUJon of 
lava look place, which continued for two years 
to run into a great lake, which it almost hli- 
cd up 

As ihela\:is are tlirown out from the xolcanocs 
in the h.uhcst degr^^e ol lirnilion, u may easily 
he Mipp jsui th It ‘'Liih Nd'il bodies will rtiain 
then Inal for a Inn^ tune. It would mdetd he 
well \\o.th ohv mug, vsdiat length of time is 
rcqiiind to tool a lava peileciK ; as from 
thence we might ni some measure judge how 
far those philosophers arc in the right, who 
argue conceiiimg the length of time required 
to tool an Ignited globe ot the s./c oi our carih 
Ol larger Sir William Hamilton tells us, th. it 
in the month of April 1771, lu* thrust sticks 
into poMie of the crevices of the kna v\hich had 
us^ued from Vc-uvius in Ocli.Ur 17^7, and 
they immediately took fire. On .Mount Kina, 
in 1709^ he ol)8Cf\ed the lava that had been dis- 
gorged three years before to smoke in many 
parts. No particular observation, Inucrcr, 
nath been madt in what pioporiion the heat of 
lavai is gradiialh lost. 

Sir William flamilton informs us of a ctiri- 
ons fart relating to a la\a in ilie island i ailed 
Lacco Here is a cavern shut up with a door; 
and this ca\crii is made use of to cool liquors 
and fruit, which it docs in a short tune os 
eftectually as ice. Before the door was opened, 
he felt ihc cold on his legs >ery vsensihly , hot 
when It was opened, the cold rusheil out so as 
to gue him pam , and within the grotto it was 
iiiinlerable. 11c was not sensible of wind at- 
tending this cold; tbougli upon Mount Ktna 
and Vesuvius, where there are caverns of this 
kind, the cold is evidently occasioned hy a sub- 
terraneous w'ind ' the iiiitives call such places 
ventaroli. From old lavas there also frequently 
happens an eruption of noxious vapours called 
inofetes. These hkewuse break out from w'elh 
and subterraneous places in the neighbourhood 
of a volcano before an eruption. Our author 
tells US, that the vapour aifects the nostrils, 
throat, and stomach, just as the spirit of harts- 
horn or any strong \ olatilr salt , and would soon 
prove fatal did not immediately withdraw 
from it. These mofetes, he says, are at all 
times to be met with under the ancient lavas 
of Vesuvius, paiticularly those of the great 
fitruption of 1C31. 

LAVAL, a coiisiderabic town of France, in 
the dejiartment of Maine, with two castles. 
Since the revolution it Ijas been erected into a 
bishopric ; and the inhabitants are computed at 
^4,000. Linen of all kinds and quuliues is 
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manufactured here; and the neighbouring 
quarries produce green marble, or black %cinea 
wutii w'inte. It IS seated on the Maine, 1.$ 
milc', S of the low'i) of that name, and 40 W* 
of Mans Lon. 0. 42 W. Lat. 48. 7 N. 

LA'VANDULA. Liivender. In botany^ 
a genus ot the class didy iiaiiiia, order gymuo- 
spernui. C alyx ovale, slightly toothed, sup- 
l)orkd hv a hracte ; enrol rcver^c^l , stamens 
within the tube Light specie*. * cluetly of the 
souih r>f F.uropv. 'Fhe lolk'U mg a.e the chief: 

I li spic-ii. Spike or eoinuuui laumder. 
Lca'vcs scshiie, kmce-huiar, Kvolute at the 
edge; ‘-pike iiiivrrupk-d, naked, with blue 
ttow-eis. 'riie l.ibtc of the flnw'vrs is bitter, 
v\arni, and somewhat piuii;ciit , the Icaies are 
wcakei anti less graicful. 'Toe esacniial oit 
obtaincti iroin them t»y distil 'auon is a bright 
yellow Colour, of u very puiumi taste, and 
possesses if carefully ilisiilled live fragrance of 
the lavtMulcr m perleniou. 'rue use of the 
leaves and flowers of this species has bicn long 
recommended 111 nervous (febililies and %arioiis 
afieclions pioeecding from want of energy in 
trip an him! functions. The Lor'don College 
(lirtcis uii t‘ven*iu\l oil, a simple spirit, and a 
conqiourtl tii.eture, to be kept in the dispciisa- 
ioncs iMirojje. 

2, L slceehas. French lavender. Leaves 
se‘-sile, linear, downy, revolute at the edge; 
spike contiacted, comose, bracics about threc- 
lobed. Souili of Europe. 

3 L. \ Ji idi'.. Leaves sessile, lincir, wrinkled, 
villous; re\ohue at the edge; spike cornose; 
bractes undi\ ided. A native ot .Vladeira. 

4. I^. dtnlata Leaves sessile, linear, with 
pertmale divisions; spike contracted, comose. 
bpain. 

'J'ho first species is a shrubby plant, and is 
prop\;;ateil by cuttings or slijis; the best season 
tor whicii is March , the eutiings should be 
planted in a shady siiuaiion, or may be shaded 
with luaiH till they have taken root, after which 
expost them to the sun, and when they have 
acquired strength, remove them to the places 
where they are designed to remain : they suc- 
ceed best u|M)n the most barren and rocky soil, 
in which they will endure the severest winters.. 
The second sort is a hieumal plant, the seeds 
of wliidi may he sown every spring on borders 
or beds of light fiesh earth, and when ihe plants 
arise, they may be Iranqiknitcd into other bor- 
ders of tne flower-garden, or into pots, where 
they will reejuire no other care than to be kept 
free from weeds. TIic third and fourth species 
are shrubby plants; the third is managed like the 
first sort, but the fourth being tcnflt*rer, must 
be sown on a moderate hot-bul in ihc sjjring, 
and when the plants come up they should he 
planted each in a separate small pot, filled with 
light earth, and plunged into another hot-bed, 
to bring them forward; in the* beginning of 
June they may be inured . > the external air, 
where they should be planted 111 ail open situa* 
tion toward the end of the month. They may 
he pieserved through the winter in a good 
green-house, and will pioduce flowers through 
moal part of the season, as well as fertile seeds. 
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LAVARET, in ichthyology^ SeeSALMO* 
' LAVATEH (John <y«spf»rt] C;bnstian)» a 
«celcbraterl }>hysuign()itii6t, was born at Zurich, 
inSwitacrlanu, in 1741. He was brought up a 
^proicsiant minister, entered into holy orders ia 
J761 ; in 177i<> was appouited deacon and pas- 
tor of St. Peier‘s church, where he was long 
t\oled as an eloquent aiwl faithful preacher. He 
was persuaded hy Dr. Zimmerman (who had 
often been struck with his physiognomical le- 
niaiksj to reduce into a systematic form his 
notions on that subject; lu cnn<;equence of 
which, he published his first volume on physi- 
ognomy in I77fi, and two other voltiints fol- 
lowed after no icry long initnal. This work 
-contains a wonderful assemblage of curious 
observations, delicate feeling, and philanthro- 
pic scntinient, with a great number of eiigrav- 
angs highly finished and singularly expressive. 
It w as well translated into the English and other 
modern languages, and was for some time the 
'favourite topic of literary discussion. Lavafer 
4llso published Apliorisins on Mnn, and the 
Journal of a Self-obsencr; both of which ex- 
hibit iiuich originality of .sentiment and expres- 
sion, with deep and philosophic'tl views of 
huiiuin nature, 

Lavnier was zealously attached to the Christian 
religion, anil translated Bonnet’s Enquiry into 
t,he Evidences of Christianity into the German 
language This book be iledicatcd to the cele- 
brated Jewish philiKSOpher Moses Mendelsohm, 
with a ciiallenge ciilter to refute it publicly, or 
profess his conviction of the truth of its argu- 
ments. Ills popularity at Zurich was cx- 
tiemely groat; and well he dcservod it, as his 
zeal for didiig good v as hardly ever smpas^ed. 
Ills genuine loio of liberty caused huti to be a 
great admirer of ihe Ineiirh revolution , but as 
he had not a head so stupid as to derive no ad- 
vantage from experience, nor a hcirt so hard 
as to be untoucbtxl hy tlie rapine, plunder, and 
bloodshed, which afterwards disgraced iliat re- 
volution, he then bteaiue one of its most 
decided antagonists. He was wounded in the 
breast when Zurich was stormed byMassena 
ht 17.99; *itid never thmouahly recovered from 
it: he lived, however, till January 1801 , and 
•retained his activity and vigour of mind uU 
w'ithin a few daysoi his death. 

LAVATEUA. Mallow tre(% In botany, a 
genus of the rbss mnnadelphia, order |Jolyan- 
'dria. Calyx double, the outermost llin*e*e1eft; 
capsules numeious, one- seeded, disiKised in a 
ring. 'Tw'cdve Species; natives Of 'toe J^evauft 
anci south of Europe; one common to the sea- 
brocks of our own couuiTy. Of these some have 
shrubby and some herbaceous stems* Many of 
these are ouUivated in our own gardetiflj axid 
may be eai% propagated by seedjs* 

The 9mm for sowing is Mavdh« 4iej 
shouM^W sown upon a bed of fiwilh 
When the plants aie^ome up let them benlmir- 
ed from w^s, and in vciy Ary weather he 
freshed with wat^f; when about two inchel 
high, they shonld W transplanted to the pSac^s 
in which they wfh idesigned to remani. Ip 
Viuv\|danting them^) should be takep to 
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preserve a ball of earth around their roots , thcf 
should be watered and shaded till they have 
taken new root, after which tb^ will require no 
other care than to citar them from weeds, and 
support them by stakes, to nremit their being 
injured hy strong winds. The secils of Uitse 
plants may also he soyvn m autumn, and when 
the plants are emne up, let them be transplant- 
ed into small pots* which, toward the end of 
October, should be placed in a common hot- 
bed frame, where the planU being defended 
from seveie hosts vvdl continue through the win- 
ter without injury. These in the spring may be 
transferred tf> larger pots, or cv'cii to the open 
ground vviiere they are designed to flower ; and 
by this management tliey will be stronger, 
larger, and flovvei earlier, than tf not sown tiH 
the spring. 

LAVA'TION. s (/ai?a/io, Latin.) The act 
of washing (IlaLewill). 

L A' V ATGllY s. (from lavo, Lat.) A wash ; 
something in which parts diseased are washed 
(HaroevY 

LA u bach, a handsome and strong town 
of Germany, in the circle of Austria, and in 
Carniola, with a bishop’s see, a castle, and very 
handsome houses. It is seated on a river of 
the same name, whurein are the largest craw- 
fish m Europe. Lon. 14. S5 £. Lat. 4(3. 
C4 N* 

LAUD. s. {lamp Lat.} I. Praise; honour 
paid; celebration {Pope). 2.^ That part of 
divine worship which consists In praise 
{Paeon), 

'Jo Laud. v. a. {laudop Latj^) To praise^ 
to celebrate ( Bentley ) . 

Laui) (William), archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the sou of a clothier of Reading, rn 
Berkshire, was born on tlie 7th of October, 
1573, and educated at Oxford, 'in 1600 he 
w'as ordained deacon, and in 1(>01 priest. In 
1603 he was chosen proctor of the university 
of Oxford, and the same year marie chaplain to 
Charles Blount, earl of Devonshire. In l607 
he was inducted into tlte vicarage of Stanford 
in Northamptonshire, and in thn following 
year hiv\ Norib-Kilworth, in Leicestershire, 
given him. In 16O8 be took the degree of 
doctor of divinity, and the same year was 
made chaplain to Dr. Richard Neal, bishop 
of Rochester. After several other preferments, 
he was in 1030 made prebendary of Westmin- 
ster, and the next year bishop of St. David’s. 
In lOsbhewfts translated to the see of fiath 
and Wells, and made dean of the toyal chapd ; 
and next yetr privy'-counsellor to his ma- 
jesty. In 10^8 lie wag translated to the s^ 
<lf Lor^on^and in 1030 ejected chancellor ijX 
OaJord* Ftom this iixfkt be^made it his busi- 
ness ,io adofn that univetsity, end besinntM 
with St* Johit^a eaReige where be was educate£ 
>«dltaR the inoee anadi!^c, except a part of 
theaouth side* He ibmearected Hint elegsmt pile 
of at die weit:oud of the drrinUy 

seb^dtf to nvbkm U aou 

Selaeii?* Hem 0ntp uo^Uy; 
attcfMil ttwo^ plw IMiwtnf wree bunaM 
aatui|0iip(a*u wltich «ie 



Kad purchased at a procYtginns exp^nce. A Ret 
the murder of the duke of BocKingham, Dr. 
Laud became chief fjvou.tie to king Charles 
I. which whilst it uugmeiiud his |;>ower and 
interest, increased the envy and hatred he had 
raised against him. The supersrilious ceremo- 
nies he used ill theconsecraiion of St. Catherine 
Cree churcii, London, the 6ih of January, 
1630-1, gJtve great disgust, and his aeal in the 
pioseeutibiis carried on in the high commission 
and star-chamber courts, against authors, print- 
ers, and divines, filled the minds of the |H‘0|>Ie 
\viih reseiituiem. But the prosecution of the 
king’s printers, fur leaving out the word not in 
the seienlh commandment, in an edition of 
the English bible, gave great oflfeiice. In 11)33 
he attended ihe king into Scotland, and was 
sworn a prny counsellor for that kingdom. 
Dunna: his stay in Scotland, he formed tne re- 
sol unoii of bringing that church to an exact 
conformity with the chijrph of England. In 
the <‘3 me year he succeeded archtu^liop Abbot 
in the see of Canterburv. In loH, and the 
following year, the archbishop, by his vicar- 
general, preformed his metrOfKilitical visita- 
tion, in winch among other things, the church- 
wardens in every parish were enjoined to remove 
the communion table from the middle to the 
cast end of the chancel, altar-wise, the giound 
being raised for that purpose, and to fence it 
vvith proi)er rails. On the 5th of February, 
1634*5, be was put into the great committee of 
trade, and the king’s revenue ; on the 4ih of 
^larch following, appointed one of the coin- 
niusioncrs of the treasury; and on the 6ili of 
March, 1635-6, he received the staff of lord 
high-treasurer of England^ A new parliament 
being summoned, met the 13th of April, 
1640, and the convocation the day following ; 
but the commons launching out into complaints 
against the archishop, and insisting upon a re- 
dresb of grievances before they granted any sup- 
ply, the parliament was dissolved the 7tli of 
May. Tne convocation, however, continued 
sitting, and made seventeen canons, wdiich 
were suppo-^ed to be formed under the imme- 
diate direction of the archbishop. In the be- 
ginning of the long parliament he was attacked 
on account of those canons, and they being 
condemned by the house of commons on the 
16th of December, 1640, ** as containing many 
things contrary to the king’s prerogative, to the 
fuiidamcntjl laws and statu>cs of this realm, to 
the rights of parlinmcut, to the property and 
lilrcrty of the i>ubject, and lending to sedition, 
and'or dangerous conset^uence,” he WaIS, on the 
18th of iyecemher, a< <*uscd by thecominuris of 
high treason, upon wdiichhe wascornmitud to 
the custody of the iwbcr of the black rod, and 
on the 1st of March aeiitto the Tower; and be- 
ing at length tried bclbre the hou«e of lords, 
for etwleavburing to subvert the Igws, and to 
overthrow the protes^ant religion, was found 
guilty, and beheaded on Tower- hill, Friday the 
lOlli of January, 1 644 * 5 , in tlic 72d yc*Atot his 
age. This learneci w,is temperate in hjs 

jdiet, and regular to his pmate life; but bis 
fondness for introducing new ceremonies, in 


%bich shewed a hot and iitdisertet 
h’s encouraging apons on Sunday, his 
iiy and severity in the star-chamber and 
commission courtt, and the fury with whicfb 
he persecuted the dissenters, and all who pr<> 
sumed to contradict his sentiments, exposed 
him to popular hatred. Though lie was charged 
with a design 10 introduce popery, his answer 
to pr. Fisher was one of the best ever printed 
against that religion. 

LA'UDABLE. < 1 . {laudahilht Latin.) 1* 
Praiseworthy; commendable {Locke). 2. 
Healthy; salubrious {Arbuthnot). 

LAnJDABLENESS. i. (fiom laudable.) 
Praiseworthiness. 

LATTDABLY. ad. (from hudahU.) Ina^ 
manner dcaerv iiie praise {Drudetf). 

LAUDAMIA, in fabulous history, p 
daughter of Alexander, king of E|uriis, an#^ 
Olympias, daughter of Pyrrhus, killed in a 
letiiple of Diana, by the enraged populace. 
{Jtttlin), 

LAUDANUM, (from laudo, Lat.) A 
name commoulygiven to the tincture of opium, 
on acrount of its desen ed praise as a specific, 
or at least, as an extenuant, in a great variety 
of casr».. See Tjnctura oPii. 

LAUDEU, a borough in Berwickshire, 
with a castle, 22 miles S of Edinburgh. Lon. 
3. 5 W. Lat. 5b. 30 N. 

LAUDl, or Lodi. The name formerly 
gh^en to certain sacred or sptritiu! *.ongs of 
lUhaii invention, distinct from the hymn, and 
composed in the praise of (iod, tne Virgin 
Mary, and the saints and martyrs. 

LAUDICCENJ, amongst the Romans, ap- 
phiuders, who for reward entered the rchearsal- 
fooms, attended the icjiontion of plays, and 
were in wailing vvhen minions were pronounced, 
in order to laise or incicajc the acclamation: 
and a)}|)kuise • 

LAUDOllN (Field-marshal), a celebrated 
general m the lirperial service, born in I716, 
was a native of Livonia, and descended from a 
Scottish family. He made his first campaigns 
under marshal Munich, in the war or 173B 
between the Russians and Turks ; and was 
at the taking of Oczakow, Choezim, and 
Stawmtzchane, vyherc the Turks were entirely 
defeated. Frederick the Great refused, in 1741*, 
to take young Laudohu into his service, say lu'i; 
he did not like his countenance; though this 
monarch, who was considered as the greatest 
general of his age, afterwards said, that he 
often admired the positions of other gcnerals- 
but that he had ever dreadvd the bittb^s of 
^udohn. In 1*766, when but just ent'-ied 
into the service erf the house of Austria, with 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, he ina le Mich .1 
rapid progress, that within less than a year li.* 
was general of artillery, and within tliroeye.ii^ 
commander in chief of the whok- aimy. Ho 
resrued Olniutz, when by the Prus- 

sians ; beat the hiug hiiiiM*!! at Fiankfori on 
the Oder; at Zondorf, look gcncial Fompna 
prisoner; carried Glatz nn<l Schweidnilz bv as- 
sault; ai>d stopped thf process of Frederick 
in a war which migin iiaw proved fatal lo'tli- 
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house of Austria. In 1778, whea elevated 
the rank of marshal, at the head of 60,000 
men he hindered Henry, brother to the king of 
Prussia, from joining bis army to that of the 
king. At Pubicza, mvi, Gradisca, and Bel* 
grade, in the late war between the emperor 
and the Turks, he had hut to present himself 
before the place, and say with Carsar, Feni, 
mdtf vici. But at Ins bead-quarters in Mora- 
iria he was seized with ii fever, in consequence 
of an operation he underwent for an obstruction 
in the urethra. His impatience under the 
medical applications, the impetuous ardour of 
his character, and the knowledge, above all, 
of his importance In the war, contributed to 
irritate his mind, and promote the violence of 
the fever. He resisted the application of cata- 
plasms, before and after the incisions were 
^l^ade, wtiii a fatal obstinacy, which raised the 
inflammation to such a height, that he expired 
under the accession of the lt‘ver on the t4th of 
July, 17()0, in the 74th year of his age. 

Lal’des, the second part of the 
ordinary office of the brev ury, said afior matins; 
though, hcreioforc, it ended the office of the 
night. The iaudes consist principally of psalms, 
hymns, &c. whence they took their name, 
from laust iavdis, praise. 

To Lave, u, a. ilavot Lat ) I. To wash; 
to bathe {Drifdtn). 2. (/e«er, Fr.) To throw 
up ; to lade ; to diaw out {Ben Jonsan), 

To Lavl. V, n. To wash himself; to bathe 
{Pope). 

To LAV E'ER. v. n. To change the direc- 
tion often in <i course (Dn/dni), 
LAVENDER, in botany. See Lavak- 

UULA. 

Lavender (Cotton). See San'>^alina. 

Lavender (Sea ) Sec Statice. 

LAVENHAM, orLANHAM,()l miles from 
London, is a pleasant and pretty large town of 
Suffolk, on a branch of the ri\er Bret, from 
whence it rises gradually to the top of a hill, 
where are its chuich, which is a very hand- 
some Gothic structure, and in which are several 
ancient monuments; and a spacious market- 
place, encompassed w'llh nine streets or divi- 
sions, in a very healthy free air. It had 
formerly a very considerable trade in blue 
cloth ; and had three piilds or companies, 
with each their hall. It has still a considerable 
manufactory of serges, shalloon^, says, stuffs, 
and spinning fine yam for London ; and many 
hundred loads of Wool are delivered in a year 
from iU wool-hall, h is ^v^med by i4x 
pital buqjesses, who are mr life, ana chooi»e 
the inferior officers. The church > and its 


by cocks, for washing the hands and feet of thlf 
officiating priests, and also the entrails and leg* 
of the victims. 

LA VERNA, in antiquity, the goddess of 
thieves and cheats among tlie Romaps, who 
honoured her with public worship. 

LAUGE'RIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogyniA. Corot five* 
cleh; drupe with a fi\e>celM nut. Five spe- 
cies: native shrubs of America or the West 
Indies. The several s[)ecies vaiy much in the 
number of cells their nurs contain. 

To LAUGH. V n. (Klahan, Sax. lachen, 
German.) 1. To make that noise which sud- 
den merriment excites (Bacon). 2. (In 
poetry.) To appear gay, favourable, pleasant, 
or fertile (Shakspeare). 3 To Laugh. aL 
To treat with contempt; to ridicule (Skak^ 
speare ) . 

To Laugh, v, a. To deride; to scorn 
(Shakspeare), 

Laugh, s. (from the verb.) The convul- 
sion caused by merriment ; an inarticulate ex- 
pression of sudden merriment (Pope), 

LA'UGHABLR a, (firom laugh.) Such at 
may properly excite laughter (Dr^den), 

LA^UOHER. (from Ittugh.) A man fond 
of merriment (PepfJ* 

LA'UGHlNGLY.i^tf. (from laxg/iiw^.) In 
a merry way; merrily. 

LAU^^HINGSTOCK. s. (laugh and 
stock.) A butt; an object of ridicule (Spen* 
ser), 

LA'UGHTER. s. (from laugh.) Convul- 
sive merriment; an inarticulate expression of 
sudden merriment 

LAUINGEN, a town of Suabia, formerly 
iin|ieria), but now subject to the duke of Neii- 
berg. It is seated on the Danube, 32 miles 
N.W. of Augsburg* Lon. J0.125E. Lat. 
48. 38 N. 

LAVINGTON, a town in Wilts, with a 
market on Wednesd^, 20 miles N.W. of Sa- 
lisbury, and 88 W. By S. of Loodoiu Lon. 2. 
3 W. Ut.ol, J3N. 

LAVINIA, a daughter of king Latimis and 
Atuata, was betrothed to her relation king 
Turnus, but because the omcle ordered her fa- 
ther to marry her to a foreign prince, she was 
given to AEmeas after the death of Turnus. 
(See La TIN us.) At her luisband's death she 
was left pregnant, and being fearful of the ty- 
ranny of Ascamus, her step-son, she fled into 
the woods, where she brought forth a son call- 
ed ASnens l^lvius^ 

LAVIPEDIUM, in medicine, a pedilu- 
vium or feet-bath« 


steeple, which is 137 feet high, arciteokoned LA'VJSH. a. (from to /aw, to throw out,) 
the finest in the county. listenor hell, though 1 Prodigal) wasteful; indisciectly liberal 
not much more than a ton, has as dee|) a note (Rowe). 2. Scattered in vrastc ; prmiise. < 3, 
iw a bell oLtwicc that weight* |Iere is a free- Wild; iinTcstraiDed (Shukspeure)^ ; 

school and a bridewell t atid here the tenure of To La'vish- e. (from the 
land called Borough Englbh exists, Lon, 0. To scatter with profusion; to waste (Md.^» 
bi E. Lat. 62. 30 LATISHER,!. (GfomtonsL) Apm^l; 

T.AVER, in fanwk. SceUtVA. a profuse man, * - : . . 

Laver, in history, a sacred utensil LA'VISHLY * eei ftofusa- 

pkeed in the cquri^bf Ac Jewish tirfseroeele, ly; prodigally , 

consisting of a w&aBCc they dtbw fsoter t v tk 
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0ttm iavish.) Prodigality j profoAon (Spen* 
stry 

LAUNCE, or Sea LAUNCE. In ichthyo- 
logy. Ainmodytes ; by mistake, however, mis- 
printed ammoryies in the preceding part of 
this work, and arranged accordingly* 

LAUNCESTON, a borough in Cornwall, 
with a market on Saturday, li is the coanty- 
town, governed by a mayor, and sends two 
members to iiarliainent. It had a strong cas- 
tle, which is now in ruins ; and a little without 
the town stands the old priory. It is seated 
on a hill, near the river Tamar, 28 miles N. of 
Plymouth, and 214 W. by S. of London. 
Lon. 4. 3^ W. Lat. 50. 40 N. 

To LAUNCH. 0 . «. 1. To force a vessel 
into iha sea {Loike). 2, To rove at large ; to 
exnatuHPPi to make excursions iDattc^), 

To Launch, u. a. U To push to sea 
{Pope). 2. To dart from the hand, to laiiclt 
(Dry den). 

Launch, among sailors'/tt^sort of boat med 
by the French, Italian, and Spanish ships; 
and IS peculiar to those which are employed in 
the Mediterranean trade, being better htted for 
the ports of that sea than a long-boat, than 
which it is generally much longer, and more 
flat-bottomed, and also sharper before. 

Launching a ship or boat, push-^ 
ing them into the water from an ascent* 

Wjien the ships of the ancients, particularly 
those of Greece, were launched, they were oi^ 
namented with garlands and flowers;, the 
mariners also adornerl with crowns, who shout- 
ed with loud acclamations, and other expres- 
sions of mirtlt and joy; and being purified by 
a priest, with a lighted torch, and egg and 
brimstone, oe aftep some other manner, were 
consecrated to the god whose image they bore.. 
In the launching of ships now-a-days, the 
samp or similar expressions of joy and feasting 
are used, colours are displayed, and sometimes 
music performed. 

LAUND. 8. (Imde^ Fr.'^ Lawn; a plain 
extended between woods (Skakspeare). 

LAUNDER, in mineralogy, a name given 
in Devonshire, and other places, to a long and 
shallow trough, which receives the powdered 
ere after it comes out of the box, or coiler, 
which is a sort of mortar, in which it is pow- 
dered with iron pestles. 

The powdered ore, which is washed into 
the launder by tlw water from the coffer, is al- 
ways finest nearest the grate, and coarser ail 
the way down. 

LAU'NDRESS. (hvandiere, French.) A 
woman whose CiOployineAt ra to wash clothes 

LA'UNDIIY^ #. (as if hvandme.) 1. The 
jooin in which clothes am washed (SwjfO- 
The act or state of washing {Bacon). 

LAVOISIER (Antmne Ijinrent), was 
born in Fans on the 20th of August 1743^* 
His father, who directed his ediwatibn, was 
opulent, and spared no cost for his improve- 
meujt* The youth shewW a decided taste for 
Ihc physical sciences, Ip 1704, government 
haviitg (u^QpQsed au mra^loary < premiam 


for the best end cheapen mode of ligliting thc^ 
streets of a eity, Lavoisier obtained (lui« 
gold medal; and his memoir, full of nice tOfr 
vestigation, was printed by the Academy. Into* 
that body he was red^eived on the 13th Mayr 
1768, in spite of formidable opposition; anA 
to its service he ever after devoted his labours, 
and became one of its most useful associates 
and coadjutors. 

Uis attention was successively occupied with* 
every branch of physical and mathematical 
science. The pretended conversion of water 
into earth, the analysis of gypsum in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, the c^tallizalion of* 
salts, the effects produced by the grande da 
loupe of the garden of the Inianta, ihe project 
of bringing wuier fiom T Yvette to Paris, the- 
congelation of water, and the phenomena of 
tliumler and the aurora borealis — all occupiedk4& 
his attention. 

Journeys, undertaken in concert with GueU 
tard into every district of France, enabled him. 
to procure numberless materials towards a de- 
scription of the lithological and mineralogical 
empire; these he arranged into a kind of chart, 
which wanted little of being completed. Thej^ 
served also as a foundation for a more labori- 
ous work of his on the revolutions of the globe,^^ 
arid the formation of Couches dc la Terre a 
work of which two beautiful sketches arc to be 
seen in the Memoirs of the French Acadenir 
fur 1772 and 1737. All the fortune and aft 
the time of Lavoisier were devoted to the cul- 
ture of tlie sciences ; nor did he seem to luivc a 
preponderating inclination for any one in parti- 
cular, until an event, such as sekioin occurs in 
the annals of the human mind, decided hh 
choice, and attaclied him thenceforth exclu- 
sively to chemistry ; a pursuit which has since 
rendered his name iniinortal. 

The important discovery of gases was just 
announced to the philosophical world. Rlack^ 
Priestley, Scheele, C^nendish, and Macbride, 
had opened to physiologists a sort of new crea- 
tion ; they had commenced a new era in the 
annals of genius, which was to become equally 
memorable witli those of the compass, prim- 
ing, electricity, 

it was about the year 1770 that Lavoisier, 
struck with the importance and grandeur of 
this discovery, turned, his attention to this in- 
exhaustible fountain of truths, and insStantly 
perceived, by a kind of instinct, the glorious 
career which lay before him, and the influence 
which this new ticience would necessarily have 
over. the whole train of physical researches, 
or those vvho had preceded him, the most in- 
defatigable i^extieriiineoter was Priestley; hut 
facts the m^t DuUiam remained frequemiy un- 
productive in h» betmis; on every occasion he 
was ready to frtime some crude hypothesis, . 
which as liastily he abandoned. I *.• voi sier was 
Miibucd with tne spirit of iiwJuciive philo- 
sophy; hHobservaiions, cm I M inly precise and 
luminous, always pointed to general In 

1774 , he published his chemical opuscules, 
which conpuned a very neat history of all that 
had been done with respect to gases, and coti* 
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rftidcd with the aiith^r^ eapital fel^ntenti^ 
by which it was proved, that mem in calcine- 
tioii derive their aojjmentation of weight from 
the absorption of air. Soon afterward, he 
•hewed, in opposition to friestl^, that nitrous 
anid is composed of air; a remark, of which 
the iihportance appeorerl in the sequel. His 
sngentttiy a<ia chenrest wastiow so wd known, 
thtt in 177 S Turgot employed him to inspect 
the manufiicUire of gunpowder. He Intro- 
clriced some valuable improvements, and, sup- 
pressing the odious visits in quest of the materi- 
wla of saltpetre, he yet quintupled its produce. 
The gunpowder would now carry l^Otoi&es, 
when formerly it would not reach 90 . This 
superiority was indeed acknowledged in the last 
war. 

^ It had been alleged, that by frequent dis- 
f tiliation water is converted into earth. This 
question Lavoisier resolved in 1778, having 
shewn that the earthy sediment was owing to 
the continual erosion of the internal surface of 
the retort. In that same year he made a more 
interesting discovery ; namely, that the respira- 
lile portion of the atmosjibere is a constituent^ 
principle of all acids, and which he therefore 
dciioniinatccl oxygen ; a most'iniportant fact, 
and the first great step towards the new ehe- 
inntry; which the coni|H)sition of Water, ascer- 
tained in 1783, triumphantly completed* 
Lavoisier possessed decisive advantagei' ever 
\m contemporaries; he studied a |^<lti|etrical 
accuracy oi invebtigation ; and his wealdt ena- 
bled him to make experiments on a large scale, 
and to use instruments of the most perfWt con- 
struction. He was able to hold in his liouse, 
twice every week, assemblies, to which he in- 
vited eveiy literary character that Cas most ce- 
lebrated in geometrical, physical, and chemi- 
cal studies ; in these instructive cmvmaHonei, 
discussions, not unlike such as preceded the 
first establishment of academies, regularly took 
place. Here the opinions of the most •minent 
literati in Europe were canvassed; passages the 
inobt Sinking and nwel, out of foreign writeie, 
were recited and animadverted on; ami tbeuries 
were compared with experimems* Here 
learned men of all natioifs fuimii my a«tnii|* 
Sion; Priestly* Fohtaoa, Bbgrlen, logen- 
^ liousz, Landriaol, Jacquln, Watt, flultOU, and^ 
other illustrious pkysiologiat| and chmists uf 
England, Germany, and 3®%, fpu^ them-* 
selves mixed in' the same comiiitoy Lav 
Place, La Grange, Sorda, €c«rM, ^MehKibr, 
Vandermonde, 

let. Happy homa pasM ^ IrH' 

terviews, wherein ' 

l^ted tltat could possibW 
areas of the sctences, and 

mppinesti msto. One henc^ 

fifts resvatmg from Warn 
influence trf ivhifh was sood kflerwmt fell in 
Ihe ocNadcriiyljm hud eonsequenriy kt at) tha 
pHysM ^ka that hove 

phfei^hed Framper 

was tjbiB iirilmished in the methoda 

of lilWiM ttto tmnmi ptiilosopberi 

«hd 'flit ||aeciiiDO^'4ilC‘t^^' 
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verity of s^le, the pbtliMR%htea 1 method.of 
latter, was insensibly fEhtnafused into the m|xkda 
of the former; the philosophers beeahie ^^i« 
plined in the tactics ef the gecmieiriiiiftiw, and 
were gradually moulded miD theiveeiemldatic& 

It was in the assemblage of these Utentsih^. 
Lavoisier embellished and improved bis own; 
When any new result from some important*^^ 
meperiment presented itself,* • ct^ult which 
threatened to influence the whole theory of the 
science, or which contradicted theories till 
then adopted, he repeated it before this select 
society. Many times successivdy he invited 
the severest olyjections of his cnttcpj friends ; 
and it was not till after he bad surmomsted 
their objections, to the conviction an^entirc 
persuasion of the society; it wes noy^Lafter 
he had removed from it all mys(«|||Lob- 
scurity, that he lentnrcd to annouIRW'the 
world* any discovery of hh own. 

At length. he combined his philosophical 
views into a consistent ixatyrlvnicH he pub- 
lished in 1789, under the d& nf Ekments of 
Chenristiyi e book Which is a most beamiful 
iitodei of seiettt«£e composition, cleae, lo^cal, 
and « It'^woold be foreign to our pur- 

pdse;^ aitempi an expositiotiof the principles, 
or td •xpati^ 4 halth«‘^ii^erii$, of this ceitbraied 
i wi^rin the space of a very few 

years, umr^aaUy 


adojitecl, 
idhayoidably be 


and 'whleh» thi 
‘ much Bhakcn.hf 

The last,' Wt not of Lavoi 

rier's phUomphical researches, on the Perspira- 
tion of. AniiiiaU, was read W the Academy on 
the 4th May 1791 , and of which part was pub- 
lished in the vcHuithe for 179 O. He founri, by 
some delicate explriments,^ made^ in conjunc- 
tion with Scgoiii, that a In ^ hours per- 
spires 45 ouoccs ; that he consumes 33 ounces 
of vital air ; that he dia^iarges from the lungs 
8 cuhicr feet of carbonte a^id gass, of which 
ene-tbifdls carbon ahd two-thirds are Uxygen; 
tliat the wwj^it of water discharged, ft^nt the 
hmgs entpimts to 83 ounces, ot which 3 are 
hydrogen and so oxygen, exclttsi\’e of Q rnmees 
O’ water already forimed, lost in pulaao^iry per- 
. lliese discoveries were to 

lie^pf^mentof medfoifie. 

' mentioned the asstslance wftiich 

'wbilf? be waa 

of 

a founder. gsinus was kiaeot^JitoKW 


cblc%uaefttiii 
eelf had fuad<it 
peediiuiohM 

>imii 
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ikon, and atklmal^atw^* 

' jfM# than (fe years consecutive, l#wst^ P^r 
sued, ^ith .^shaken constancy^ W «{“l ^ 
b^ , marked out for himself, without 
single step, or suffering his ardour tb w 
damped hy the numerous and ' increasing w- 
Stacies whie^ constantly beset him* 


lent of theLmti 
eob^^raWe 

mirmi of inmir 

^ ind'dlffieis) memoiy 

be cherished t|ie^* hfSiispljpi^* 
Auedm, virtues, and weal A,; 
j^repouderance, lyblch uiiforte^tely provoked 
thp jealousy of a krewof homicide^, 
a l|}^t ot sac^riuciug the lives of the heW of 
)lBen tqa sanguinary idol. 


Star, 

Insures, 

^ ^surer to the academy after Buffon and 
^tll||bnd introduced economy and order into 
tiic 'daunts. lie was also a member of the 
Board of Consultation, and took an active, share 
in whatever was going forwards. Wh^ the 
new sysem of measures was agitated, and it jyas 
nroposed to determine a degree of the meridian, 
he made accurate experiments on tha. 
panaion of meuls^ and ebnstrueted a melmline 
thermometer. By the National Convention bo 
was consulted on the means of improvinfijM 
manufactme of assignats, ai4 of 

difficulties of fotgiiS them,: i , 4m syngenesia, order polygamia wu 

Like a Vis cep^ naked 1 down three-awned, j 

Set^eopiha 
;24eo^ta 

^ooenhal), 
omainient 

r simplifyitjg the 

c6iktt6oni4^t9x49^^ occidion m 

t^nnoOb' At 
leommiesinner 
treasury, in wJmcH he dffected 
foow benqfioW reform^ ^ 

Bunni Ae hbrtprs 

tatorshipi livoWer told La^X^ndnthathe fore- 
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an/mmeilent report,.! 

tide^jTcmtoiH 1 
thisdme,!' 

Of the nation 


plishmehts 

who assisted him in hU labours, and j 
■avo| |he ^gures of his last work. Sink " 
in of Lavoisier, Ae has married an 
psppber. Coopt Bumford. 
^OISIERIAN theory. The mo-^ 
(I or pneunlatie thwy of chemistry, so de- 
nominated from its illustrious inventor, and 
.which erected itself upon the tains of >he 
iventiou h«/StahUan,or phlogistic theory, See the article 

In botany, a genus of the 

* * — ' lualis* Re- 

_ glandular 

calyx ovate, somewhat imbricate, 
open native of Jamaica, one of 

A* > ' 

French.) An old 
ijiph was much turning and much 

^ta di), a province of Naples, 

‘ i^end 3$ in breadffi ; hnund- 
i di Roma, on Ao 
and Citeriore, pn 
tJlteii- 




wvnk i^d 'be strii 
pf 


> but 

S t»- 

im 

“ ^ hfii. 

with da 



1^ utile* iatength, ond 36 in In 
^ 1 oii tb, .W, % di 

N. ^ .^wo tnteriDft «w , 

^Iw £. by tbe Molise aM Pfincipatol 
OK, and on the S. by I^tiDcipito Citfi^tc. 
It u prop^ tiiit^ whence It Mwh ^ 
namei and it ia fettile tn etKelleot vine* and 
fraha> ^liaer aK jit«> M 

iidlK»,f##hnr» iifa^at'UtheiapitaT. 
l^ApEAj iMivf*} |wli«?rity,»\gni(yM« i 
itieet,«r haqiw. a name »ven to the 
4 d«Hice«t^.lhejtf«^iM; man>u. ,A,nthore c 
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LAUREATE. 



le 4>f the king;» of firtUnn^ 

(xmsMtsi onij in compnsiiigan 
0 ^ hts m^est^’s hitth-day, and 
new sometimes alsO|‘ Ihdugh 

on oenasioft of anv temarkeble victory. 

. in^ution of mte (aureate^ Mr. 

has jtVen the foumwioa account i|i 
his Hiscory of English Poetry. “ Great confu* 
tion has entered into this sumectj on account of 
the degrees in grammar^ whion Included rhe- 
toric and versification} anciently taken in our 
uaiversitiesi particularly at Oxford i on which 
occasion, a wreath of laurel was presented to 
the new graduate, who was afterwards styled 
Poeto Laureatus* These scholastic laurea- 
8. however, seem to have mve^n rise to the 
^ellation in question. 1 will give some iu« 

. inces at Oxford, which at the same time will 
explain the nature of the studies for wbidt cmr 
acmmical philologbts received their reWaifds. 
About the year 1470, one John Watson^ a 
student in . grammar, obtained a concession to 
be graduati^ and laureated in that science, op 
Gondiiion that he composed one hiindred liitin^ 
verses in praise of the unhretsity, and a Latin 
comedy. Another . grammarian was dlsdn- 
guisbed with the same badge, aftcv having sri* 
piilated, that, at the next public act, 1 h$ would 
affix the same number ot hexameters ^OA the 
great gates of St. Mary's church, that tb|y 
might be seen by the whole university. , Tm 
was at that period the most cOnveniwt mode 
of publication* About the same time, oiie 
Maurice B>rch€n9aw, a scholar in rhetoric, 
supplicated to be admitted to read lectures, 
that is, to uk'e a degmin that'taculty; and 
his yietition was gtanted, with a prov&ion that 
he should write one hundred verses on. the 
gbiy the imiversity, and nbt sn0*er Ovid's 
Art of Love, and the mwes of Pampby lui, to 
be studied in auditory- iNbt foi^; afterwards, 
one John Bulman, anoBier rhetoriciaii, hmr- 
Ibr complied with the terms imposed, of ex- 


pellation of more etMiKW and %i!tyr df llfH 
ther, that at len^h tnoie only wCmlW 
invited to this appointment; receStm 

academical sanction, and had merited a cibwU 
of laurel in the universities for thehr alnliries iti 
Latin composition, particularly Latin verri^dl^ 
tion. Thus the king's laureate was nothtim 
more than 'a graduated rhetorician employe 
in the service of the king.* That he origmally 
wrote in Latin, appears from the ancient tide 
versyteat^r $ and may be moreover cdllceted 
from the two Latip poems, which Baston and 
Gulielmus, who apfiear to have lesMtively 
acted in the capacity of royal (loets tomeharu 
I. and Edward II. officially composed 
chard's crusade# and Edward's uege of^mBKve- 
lingcastle." 

On this subject. Fuller (in his Woitfaies of 
England, c, x. p. 97.) makes the following ob- 
servation ! As for our English poets, spme 
have assumed unto themsdves the title of 
kimM^il^fehn Xm^in his dedication ofThe 
fthodm i^lEftig Edward the Fourth, 
humUe poet lamUtt. 
dtbdfohkw^:an<eompltlii)^t^^^ the ride to 
such peimas in dim faculty; 

and nothiim riiaU to see their 

yptures on 

their mmbl,oiriiam^^ How- 
ever, all thb is done or com- 

nwfi custom;' no cerCilfos£^%^ ih 
eourt or uritverstty." . 

So eariy as the thirmeorii bent^, Heniy 
d'Avrauchfs, a Freflchniaii ifieiirieus Abrin- 
censis), was enterttmed Ity ouf^^HeitfyTlL'aili 
poet attadied m bis court; apd tpider the ride 
of Master ‘Henry the vemliMr, foeeived foam 
dial monarth an ahtmar aip^^ Whieh Seems 
to have been ten pounds 

In drith mr: of the mitie king's lelgti 
(ieet};fortyshtiiings a-yfiar and eutpeof wine 
%eir« i^ttted to^^Btckard, dm fehtfs harpev; 
whkfopmfiapagave rts^'ataiiiAi^iint |wri«^ 


plmning the first bo^ hf Txiifw to a rimiunr mtonty to m Imeht* 


^mwiK the first of ius.l^isries, without any 
peenniaiy emolomeni, Was graduated in ihe- 
t«^l and a crown of laiwel was publicly 
placed on his head by the hands of the cHan- 
^orof the univerrity. Whitrinf^ 

aP^ the list insuncb of a rl^^tinbiiild^fee 
aapxliWd# Hewto aiibakrpiMaiidii^ 
ndifit for his various treariscs in and 

foeilityln Larin jmettyi mvraj|p'*tofoiw 
aw many yea»; iMiijy^iltiim 
onitoiiitoy^te^^ of do hri " * 

. « WIA njoM to Uto * 0114.1 
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lAXJ 

tlHqr hi 

of them etoiiiir]], b bikatum of hfubit 

amoot^ ^ LAtaearB. 

LAUREL, lit botaiiy. See LAOttri^ oml 
PftOivtie* 

LAvaex (AnNs^n). SoeKaiiMia* 

^ LauaeL (Cherry)* See LauhO OBKiU 
10s. 

LAtTRBL (Alexandrian), in botany. See 
Ruscus. 

Lavksl op America (D«mrf). See 
Kalmia, 

Lacrel (flax-leaved). SeeDApMKE. 

Lavrel (Sea^side). SeepHYLiANTRCS. 

Lacrel (^urge). SeeDAPMKE. 

LA'UREL]^* a. {from launL) Crowned 

decorated with lanrd ; laareate (Drvdtn)* 

LAURAS CASTRA. See Laurbr- 

TOM. 

LAURENTAL7A, certain festivals cele- 
brated at Rome in lionour of Laurentia, in ihe 
loalends of January. 

LAURENTINI, the iiihidiitanta of U-^ 
ttnm, so called from kurut» a laund, beeaiise 
king Latinos found one of Ufnec^mon 
ness and beauty, wheu he waS going to buira a 
emple to Apmlo. tree was coosepiated 
tomeaod. (flrg.) 

LAuRE^luS, one of the flmprlnteis, 
and, aecordhig to scmie, the inventor of dtit 
aft, was bom at Haerlem about the year 137^, 
Bm executed several departments of ntagisumy 
of that city. Hiose vf riters are mistaken udio 
assign to him the surname of Costor, or assert 
dKat the office ofssdituus was hereditary in his 
family. In a diploma of Albert ot Biparia m 
1380, in which, among other citicais of Rlher- 
km, our Laureutius's father is mentioned by 
Ihe name bf Joannes LaurentH flfius, Benddus 
is called sedituus# who was surely of another 
family; and in i3^ and |398, Hemicus a 
sen ep}oytd that officti after whose lerayno* 
tkm, count Albert eimlnhriingoo thecidiens 
the privilege of decting |theiir mditim, 0^, 
probably soon after, Axed bit Laureothu; ^who 
wad afterwards odled Coster irosn his office;,. ^ 
and from his Uiahe, as Ite smt A8- 
scended fiotn an illegtriMte bTatteh, of .tbe 
Gens Bfedefiddhii . Sht offii% was rdthicta- 
dwf i and tWl ht a.iuawof r “ " ‘ 

ftmelegsdteeothhli 

r»sS'^«5 

tnd two or tiiTeri 
the Specaslwa twonli 
oSetBres on'— ^ 
liugBr)^; 

Inn ritt. 


L A tr 

tanNeh 

die'tame «nw>ai tint ofil y i B rti rt i . ,y-'» ■< >> C" 
LAUSIWEN, « town 4Df Oerniw* W 
the hUKHBrte of Wumbuis* M 
of ^bog. tmi 90 N.K of WtfftAilig. 
Lon. 10. SI £. Lh. 50.0liL’ ■' 

LAURO-CERASUS, {lmin<tnm»>pm 
laurtu, tile hrardi end emm, A* cIMM 
tree, so telled because it has knves ^ ^ 
buirel). Common or cherry lanreli Fnums 
lBuro.cera8ns of Linn4as. P. florilMit noe^ 
taosis foliis semper virentibus dono ln|^ssi^> 
k»u. Clan Soosandria. Order moa(^na.Tte 
leaves of the lauto>cerasus have a hitter t^TP^ 
taste, aeeompanied with a flavour icseisiDUiifl 
that of bitter alroonds, or other kernda of the 
drupackws fruHts the flowers also' maniihrt a 
simitar flavour. The powdered leaves applied 
to the nostrils excite sneeaingi thoiHh not so 
stroi^y«i,toliiaca»«' • Tile4iemdidiKe flavour 
b^ general^ ctr 

le.!»Bit|^SjW fiwpoasi. and eSpect* 

1 %^ fai costaliB|pliHM^'>UanennBg^ See.; 
and as tbd^ihMralhliiMl^i^sa^ of 
tiwRaf'totJieljMMMifl^si^ {aeommonly 
IneimsideBsM^^ ithlitf h|ilia Mldein eaaued. 
But as the p o i s il l rtl i' 'B||illfl^^ kuiri is 
now indtiMtd)lypw>sodj‘tliB|^ ^ to be 
cawkmedagsinsthalnfetiislJK 
TheddmdageouuBuifldilfan tbflw Royal 
Society, hf Dr. Madden, foT Daddini^ contauM 
thefirstind prihdpilpnMft of tllerielWUh)ns 
eShets of this vegetdfls^penibiiHdtiidew'.tvA. 
very extiisoidiDaiyaeddOM: duM Ml esil heua 
some mondw ago, Ites dtseow^d Ja uao most 
datagerons'pdsra, wUoh', W Mwer beflsre 
knosrntoM sOfthw^ hhiiatheen inflwfpttt 
tMBattiOiigna. Theditttul'OiflHiiS'KMa^ 
UlisflBsd firbm tht'teAves oTiflie RMio. 
bsaasM r*iha 'wsdar is sd» Mit but-dla 
oRvdiidt4i»niatwwdM)MAffbM UkMsit 
ltt« inidiiiws aepfiisled mm ait,yMi^s 

Iw passmgtt tbioagb a wusiafl hsg^ 

1H «W MecaUdhwdtAar; ' V It 

hitler dnasMsi' or ’M sA 

'vdnf %'KfNi|Mdt;''nsa 'tnoh,^ 

hSNki^ amc ManiiitSrf 



it 




hJiV 

9mti» Hw 

Whidey hi4 Afwfc Ac iwiwf (ip l am ijn- 
fonm)» the cittidiiicd if i 
^r4cr ia her jtomaehi leoa aflir ^ajt icf 
liycech, and died in about anhni^ 

▼omitiii^ or iKirginn^f or any con^tui^* 
The shopkeeper, F. Baton, senl himM. A 
her sister, Ann Bojse, of what had mp- 
pened, who came to her upon the mcMI^i 
and iffimied that it was not possible Ae 
cordial (as she ciiUed it) could hare occa- 
sioned the deaA of.Ae woman » and, to 
conrmce her of it, she filled out about thiM 
ounces, and drank it. She continued talk-* 
ing with F. Eaton about two minutes longer, 
and was so earnest to persuade her of the 
liquor’s being inoffensive, Aat she dra^ 
about two spoonfttls«inore, but was hardly 
well sealed in her Aair, when she died 
wiAout Ae. least croaa or convnldon. 
Frances Eaton, 

faad^ drank soia^atniiordli|^A 
found no disorder in ber^^pAmaen or else* 
where i hut, to previmitjieyP eonsequtticei, 
she took a vomit iiiamoiiAdejlyf and has Imn 
well ever snicew^^s^ mentions 

another case, afe%|widila»an at KUkenny, 
who misto<^Aa#Aio o£ )anrel*«nter for a 
bottle qtttaatifty he drank 

is «n a fisw mmutec, 

€Diii|daiiAif of b viofent disorder in his 
stonmli* Widditioa A AiSi wemay refer 
to the nnfoftifoato earn of Sir Theodosius 
BouiAton^ sAose deaA, ia IffiO, an ln^- 
HA Jnrydemred A be oeeasioiied by Ais 
poison. A Ais casei Ae active princide 
of Ae laOrcMserasus was concentrated by 
irmealed distiHations, and given A the 
oenntity of one 4iimee, Ae suddenly uM 
wKti of ' which must be stiU A Ae recol- 
lection of the public. To brute animals 
' this poison iialmoil tnilantiiieoiisly mortal, 
.m W*«n to tb. eJ^mento of 

llaMes, llortiaer, HidwilU« SontUMt Im- 
giUk, Vaiar, And fbe experimn^ 

Itnridimder if-d«ttni<^Te to ammnl kfe, 
aot^y^wbentidusn into tiieatomndi, but 
Jiiiactod inlo tbeitttortinM, «r 

" i.tbonitor** 

” wfusnt-tondriiif 
.ilKr^ed' into the 
.1 L. - - jiniani to 
its autoh 
toiSSc 



ceranit mint be hi 4if^Utmn,' 

•t in the ipiritnoa* or H 

and ui^ss Ais is strongly ewA^ wiA IjA 
oil, or given in a large ddse* it proves m- 
nocent. Dr. Cullen observes, that Ae seda- 
tive power of the lauru-cerasus acts upon 
the nervous system in a different manner 
from opium and other narcotic substaimeie 
whose primary action is upon the antmal 
functions; for the lauro-cerasus does ,not 
oteaiion sleep, nor docs it produce local 
infiammatioB, but seems to act directiy 
upon Ae vit^ powers* Abbe Fontana si^ 
poses that this poison destroys animal Um, 
ky exerting its effects upon the blood ; but 
the experiments and observations from 
which he draws this opinion are evidentiv 
inconclusive. U may also he remarkod, 
Aat many of the Abbe*a experiments coiv 
tradict each oAer. Thus, it appear^ foom 
Ac citation given Aove, Aat the poison of 
this vegetable, when applied to wounds 
does not prove fatal; but future experi* 
ments led Ae Abbe to assert, that the oil of 
Ae lauro*^rasus, “ whether given iiiter- 
imlly, or applied to the wounds of animali, 
k one of Ae most terrible and deadly poi- 
sons known.” Though Ais vegetable seems 
to have escaped the uotice of Stoerck, yet 
ilk not priAout. advocates for its m^ieal 
ttse. Lfimeui informs us, that in Switser- 
land it k commonly aud successfully used 
in pulmonary complaints. LaiigriA 
lions its eflicacy in agues; and as Beij^lis 
found bitter almonds to have. Ail elmet, 
*we may by analogy eonelude, that . Ak 
.power of the lauro-ccrasus is well estahlisb- 
,e4« Baylies found, Aat it possessed are- 
snarkabre potter of dihitiug Ae blood, and 
from experience, recommended it in aU 
eases of mease supposed to proceed from 
,loo dense a tinte of Aat feud; ad^Aeing 
mtrtiifelar initaiumi of its efficacy in rheu- 
matism, niAmai, and in sehirrous affec- 
tions. Hot does Ak nnAor seem tp have 
been teuA afraid of Aedekteroous quality 
of inmro*mwin% as he directs a pound of 
its leaaea to be-immemted in a pint of 
water, oriahWb^ h»:i^as from ao to 60 
drops, Arte dr Sklf times a day. 
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I, & f. from kvff 
I ^ usual to crown the 
with branches of it). 

, genus of the class enne- 
nia. Calyxless; corol 
.a calyx; nectary Awe 
the germ, asid .teA 
vwjs ; inner filatnonlSAittp- 
Is each; drupe ono-seeM* 
; chiefly natives of ipe 
I, or South Anp^i 


oneor %^jaf Ac souA of Eur« 








flower* ttre paaicled. Tiie Vihkf or instr 
bark of the braachei eoieftitiites Ibe einiia* 
moa of the sfaopf« The truiik of the tree 
rrowa to the height 4^ twenty or thirty feet 
It it a native of Ce; ‘ 

ClNVAMOK* 

3« L. Cassia. Wild Cinnamon. Cainia 
lisnea-tree. Leaves triply nerved, lanceo* 
late. Its fruit is the Cassia-lignea of the 
dispensatorfes. It is a native of Malabar. 
See CasSlA-I.lGNEA. 

4. L. Camphora. Camphor-tree. Leaves 
triply^nerv^i lance-ovate, whitish under* 
neatb: flowers on long peduncles, white, 
and coiisihting of six pe&ds, each producii^ 
a shining purple berry of the slae of a pear, 
but top-shaped. It U a native of the woods 
of Japan, and exudes an inspissated resinoits 
secretion, which is the Camphor ot' tiie^ops. 
See CAWPHOa. 

5. L.Persea. Alligator pear-tree. Leaves 
ovate, eoriaceous, transversely veined, 
■perennial t flower corymbed, of a dirty- 
white, or yellow colour, with an agreeable 
^our, difiusing itself to a considerable dis- 
tance* The branches of this tree^ are soft 
and succulent i its fruit is of the sice and 
shape of a large pear, and has a ddicious 
and grateful flavour. It is a native of tile 
West Indies. 

6. L* Benxoin. Benjamin-tree. Leaves 

nerveless, ovate, acute, at both ends, ea* 
tire, annual, veined uudemeallit stammai 
from SIX to nine; flowers yellow, wait sne- 
ceeded by berries in this country, ireb 

iaanative of Virginia, rising feom fifteen 
twenty feet. Jt it tometiioes coWfoimded 
with the true Asnnolwlrse, which is the 
fltyrax Bensoin. See SvwaAx. 

7* Lf Sassafras. Sassafsawtree. Leaves 
entire, throe4obed, downy underneath^ 
from three to six iodass leitg, with maB 


8> L. CMutioi. Lwnw omA' :vrinM|ki, 
wrannialt nritieolate iritti ^ttfimru'' 
wdicNtt-dtit- 

vbilL * * ' ''iV' : 

f. liUBMivitli*. 
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fatottlrite my be 

poiedte iMTeW ao loxioiindMMi’ftlDe 
M a nte^eiaei but ito j^amweeulie «m 
ve •© runiled in the ptactlee #f &e fmtM 


employed, except in the way of «*»««*»» w 
as an external application ; thus, in toe «a 
London pharmacopoeia, the leaves are di- 
rected in the decpetum pro /omsiils, and the 
berries in tile empla$trum ctenfiiL A jrcp*t- 
ration which is confirmed in the new edition. 

LAUfeUSTlNUS, itt boUny. See Vibux- 

^ 

i . LAiffi, in aneieiit geography, a river w 
Italy,' separating Lncania from the Bnittii» 
and runmng mm isast to west into the 


Um Fsaaituii. a«t> uume bi*« 
by AMiitial wtilei*l*-«he pwrprtiiriiwrf- 
mody ,re*m«d A AaOittii Vf •» o^*** «>t 
lAonk. MUUMidl &en ia tbawiriy ffies of 
Chrittiaaity, and wboM idiwi|^ obliged 
them to nnder it equaUy aenmmal with 
the rertkl fire, or perjpMW lamp* of «>• 

YlSrSAJINB, «a HUiieiift towb of Sainelr' 
load, cspibri ef tt» Fay* 4* Vawd, * 
faiaeat cdl*!^ aad *'b|dhDp’« m. It 
coBtsiM TOGO iababitaat*.' R i* bwH on 
ladi a rto^ aweat, llnl^ ia 
tbo-hwrmcaaaot, wMlieat ffeai difimAy, 
dtaar ap a earriago, ahd foo*iPM«^^ 
aleeafi to the anper pMt ^ ^ towalw 
•thpa.. Iti lofty •maflfoa h|ibed* aiM 
ti 0 Wi ia aatwre, ci^Mdiat %a 
lake of Geaefa, Ike Pay* do*wf»w ^ 
nwgadiEoaatitfCkB^. A* 

lo«a>4i«aaa, a^ olker p«^* baftd«g*» 
anmagi^mt. IthnoalefibatmMttcM 
of.,ft^a».ap*J» «. 

UiVfffBAllV. la katday, « *p«taplr4t«r 

DBafa«w«*«,'«kfiAdeak'' - i' L 

‘tAvmSt 

Ifiit. f He ara* 

AaiiiAa*,*iiliie. 



Il6.fi. lit* 48. 4^. N. 

MpTfiRfiCK, a town 8f 
tile eirde of Upper Hhine, end __ 
Wdews, iitnate on the Ginn, fW^l 
of Oeun Fonm, and 46 S. of CohUM^ 

7. 17. fi, Iftt. 49. 39. N. 

IiAl]fiEET£» a town of France^ In tM 
departmenU of Lot and Oaronoe, ISmilei 
K.fi. of Marmande. Lon. 0. 88. B- lit 44» 
38. if. 

LAW. f. (lajR, Saxon.) 1. A rule of action 
3. A decree, edict, itatute, or 
ciiftom, publicly establiihed (JOAviet)* S. 
Judicial process (Shakspeare). 4. Confor- 
mity to law I any thine lawfnl {^hakspeare)^ 
5. An established and constant mode or 
process {Shakvpcarc), 4. .The Mosaical in- 
stitution: distinguished from thepraphets, 
and. the gotptU 7. Jurisprudent ei the 
study of law. 

Law, m ils most genemt and eomprehensi? 4 
sense, signtnes a rule of aotloa (as above de- 
fined), and IS applied indisoninmately to aU 
kinds of action, wtetBev tttimtiut or inanimate, 
rational or irratioilaL TIuis W0 say, the laws of 
motion, of gravstatwoElf olopUM» ot mecbann^a, 
as well as the lawi af nature and of nations. 
And It 18 that nuila of aetion yrbtch is piesencd 
by some superior, and nbioh the inferior is bound 
to obey. 

Tims when the iopmme Being fpimcd the 
iiniveise, and crated nutter out of nothing, he 
itDpresied certain principles upon that matter, 
from wtdch it can never depart, and without 
which It would cease to tie. When he put that 
matter into motion, be established certain laws 
of motion, to which all moveable bodies con- 
form. And, to descend from the greatest opera- 
tione to the smallest, when a workman fonna a 
clock, or other piece of mochanism, he csta- 
bhshes at his own pleasure, voitain arb 4 trary 
laws for Its diieytion , to which, so long as it 
informs, It eontuiues in perfection, and answers 
tl^e end of its formation. 

If wc adthnee farther from mere inactive mat- 
ter to vegetable and animal lifh, wc shall dad 
tbmb etill govemed by laws: more numerous 
indeed, b«t equally Hated aiia mvaiiable. 'fhe 
whole pfogieii of ptenli, Horn the seed to the 
root, liid firottt fhenoo to the seed again | the 
totolmdnf animal mtetoon,, digestipn, setretom, 
and a4 ntiterbrniiolies ef mm economy j-wra 
■ I Wih of the creature it. 

^ awoBorottf involun* 
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pendanoe will meidtabto blfe n a ^ wfertoe to 
take the will of him on whom lie depeadf ilto 
role of hiB conduct, not indeed m ^eryperti^ 
cular, but mall those points whefnlnlkisde^d* 
anoe oonsists This principle therefbre has more 
or tegs estont and envet, in proportion as thd 
superiority of the out and the dependance of 
the other is greatei or less, absolute or limited* 
And consequentiy, as man depends absolutely 
upon fajs Makei iorc^ery thing, itH necessary 
that he should in all points conform to liis Maker*e 
will 

Ihis will of his Maker is called the hw of 
nituru Foi as God, when he creaUd maitei^ 
and endued it with a principle ui mobility , ista- 
blished ceitam rules for the peipctual diiectioii 
of that motion , so, when be created man, and 
endued him with fiee-will to conduct himself in 
all parts of life, be laid down certain immutable 
laws of human nature, whereby that freo-will is 
m some degree regulated and restrained, and 
gave him also the faculty of leason to discover 
the purport of those laws. 

Considering the Creator only as a being of 
infinite power, he was able unquestionably to 
have presciibed whatever laws he pleased to hia 
creature man, howcvti unjust or severe. But 
as he is also a being of mhnite wisdom, hjp has 
laid down only such laws as were founded m 
those iciatiQiis of justice tliat existed m the 
iiatuie of things antecedent to any positive pre- 
cept These aie the eternal immutable laws of 
good and evil, to which the Creator himself m 
all his dispensations conforms, and wluch be bag 
enabled human reason to discover, so far as 
they are necessary for the conduct of human 
actions. Such, among others, are these princi- 
ples That we should live honestly, should hurt 
nobody, and should tender to every one his dne j 
to which three gcueial precepts Justinian has 
reduced tlie whole doctrine of law • 

But if the discovery of these first principles of 
the law of nature depended only upon the dne 
exertion of right reason, and could not otherwise 
be obtained than by a chain of metaphysical 
disquisitions, laankmd would have wanM some 
inducement to have quickened their inquiries, 
and the gnsater pait of the World would have 
r«|ted content in mental indolence, mid igno- 
rance Its inseparable eompanion* As therefore 
the Creator is a bainm a<A only «f infinite power 
and wisdom, but also of nifioite goodness, he 
has been pleased so to contrive the constitution 
andGrame of humaoky, that we should want no 
other wompter to tndmre after and nmsue the 
r^ of Ohfir our own self-love, that 

untoteMdlplii^^ Jf action Tor lie has so 
inttowtely noUl|if6M9» »o inseparably intm- 
woven, a# etemal justice with tha 

faai^^imas^of mto Mividua , that the latter 
cannotbuMbbtodbutby obseivmg the foftoerg 
and J toe Ihe punctually obeyed, it qan- 
not bnt mm die Utter. In conieqnence 
which muto4 connection of justice aadhutofU 
Cidicity,iu^motpeipiexcd toe Uwor 
with a toufiM of abstracted rnles a|i4 ^ 
oeptB^ wMf to the fitness or id|pu 
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vm of ** l^ve volnlar oomuNod ^ 

but has graciouftty reduced the rule of obedteiiGe 
toehfeone paterilal* precept^ mauebould 

3^«ae his oern happmcss.*'* This ii the Itmnda- 
tion of what we call ethics, or iwtural Uw^ For 
thesevcral articles into which tt is bra«i<hed in 
our systems, amoant to no mcifre than demoti- 
^ Btrating, that this or tliat actteri tetida to man’s 
real happuiew $, therefore very justly con- 
cluding, the* the petibrmanoe of it is a part of 
the law of nature j or, on the other hand, that 
this or that action is destructive of man’s real 
happiness, and therefore that the law of nature 
fdrbids it 

TMs law of nature, being coeval with man- 
kind, and dictated by God himself, is of course 
superior in obligation to any other. It is bind- 
ing over all the globe, in all countries, and at 
•11 tunes : no human laws are of any validity, 
if contrary to this ^ and such of them as are 
walid derive all their ibree, and ail tlieir autho- 
rity,' mediately or immediately, from th.s ori- 
ginal. * 

But in order to apply this to the particular 
mcigencles of each individual, it is still necessary 
to have recourse to reason : whose office it is to 


enffeie^ to ehtttradiet them* tbcit m, # (b 
true, a great number of indifferenc 
which both the divine taw and the mtWl 
a man at his own liberty; but which areB^Mtid 
necessary, . for. the benefit of soetely, to bib 
resti||piflibdthm certain limits. And berem^ 
is tun human laws have their greatest fbico 
and efficacy ; for, with regard to such points aa 
are not indifferent, human laws are only decla- 
ratory of, and act m subordination to, the 
former. Tainstauoe in the case of * thhl 

18 expressly forbidden by the divine, anddettum- 
strably by the natural, lawj and Irom^theie 
prohibitions arises the true unlawfulness of 
tMs crime* Those human laws that anncic n 
punishment to it, do not at all incream its 
moral guilt, or superadd any fresh obligation in 
/oro ron$cienti(B to abstain from its perpetration. 
Nay, if any hmnan law should allow or eiyom 
us to commit it, we arc bound to transgress that 
human law, or else we must offend both the 
natural and the divine. Ikit with regard to 
maUers tliat are in themselves indifferent, and 
are not commanded or forbidden by those 
superior laws; s^,. for instance, as exporting 
of wool into foreign countries ; here the inferior 


discover, as was befoie observed, what the law legislature bat and omportanity to inier- 
of nature directs in every circumstance of life ; pose, and to malm netton unlawful which 
by considering, what method will tend the most Wore was not so. ’ ^ 


effectually to our own substantial happihesB. 
And if our reason trere always, as in our first 
ancestor before his transgression, clear and per- 
fect, unruffled by passions, unclouded by pre- 
judice, unimpaired by disease or intemperance, 
task wouM be pleasant and easy ; we should 
need no other guide but this. But every man 
now finds the contrary m his own experience ; 
that his reason is corrupt, and his undeiBtandiog 
full of ignorance and error. ^ ^ 

This has given manifold occasion for the be- 
nign intei7>osition of divine providence; which, 
in compassion to the frailty, the impenecdon, 
and the blindness of human reason, hath been 
plbised, at sundry times and la divers manners, 
tb discover and enforce its laws by an immediate 
Ond direct revelation. 31ie doctrines thus defi- 
tered, we call the revealed or divine law, and 
they are to be found offly in the Holy ficriptures. 
These precepts, when revealed, are feund upon 
comparison to be really a of the originid 
law ^nature, as the v ^nd inwall their .eopse- 
qnences to man's fetkity. Bui W are not 
from thence to conclude, tha^tbe knowledge of 
tiiese trhths Oras attamahleby feoson In its psre- 
ient eoriuptedjitile; since wc find, that, nfilil 
4hey were revealed, ihnf were the 

miidom of ages. As ffieo jprecegtaof 

diis law are indeed of lAm' «tme Origtimi with 
friofc of the law of nahire, ; so 4kmr intrioaic 
obligation is of equal stren]^ qinl peipetally. 
Vet undoubtedly the revealed laar is of mffiritmy 
mote anthentiditv than that 
if framed hf qfpcal Writeri, i 


If man were to live biastatc of nature, uncon- 
nected with other mdividnals, there would be 
no occasion for any other laws than the law of 
nature and the law of Ood. Neither could any 
other law possibly exist ; for a law always sup- 
poses some superior who is to make it; and in a 
state of nature we are all equal, without any 
other superior but him who is the author of our 
being. But man was formed for society ; and, 
as is demonstrated by the writers onwiissub*> 
ject, is neither capable of Imqg alone, npr In- 
deed has the courage to dotit, Hoivever^ as it 
is impossible for the whole race of mankind to 
be united in one great sooiety, they mnit neces- 
sarily divide into many; and mto separate 
Btates, common wealths, and nations, entirely 
indepentetof each othst, and ybt liable to a 
mutual totett!Oui«e* < Hence aristo a third hind 
of law totogulnte thismntdal intefCOurse, col^i 
tho law of nations which, os node of these stitet 
will acknowledge n- superiblrity in Ihe other, 
cannoi be dictated by dthcr | hut dspends ca- 
htely npon*^ die nttei ^ natural law, op^1lpon 
iuntasd conipaots, l^fise, leagues, and agree* 
ments, hetweet^ thka several .cotontonitics i in 
the eonsbnictihim , ooiimacti. we 

haso no^pther rule tot tosori; to hut the mv of 
natiife; ttohig the only bno to w|tidi hol%o^ 
totoiitiito ' ofO’' ''fnbjtol 5 ■ 'Wijl 

^the civil lowMvm nhismq 
n etf t tr fflir .^oeiiislii kadriiiiai 

ffscatofiasyefsI^Me^ f'' 

fiito hy 
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Wf thus undunttkOdf U pl’opurtf 
defined to b« a rule of civil eoodoct ]wes^ribcd 

tbo supreme power in a states contmandlng 
wliat is right, and proliihiting what Is lrrong»^’ 
tjet us endeavour to ex^ain its several ^perties, 
as they arise out of this definition* # 

And, first, it is anile: not a tiansleitt Sfidden 
order from a superior to or concerning a pai^H 
culair person; but something permanent, uni- 
form, and universal. I'lierefore a particulhr 
act of the legislature to coufisoate the goads of 
Tititts, or to attaint him of high treason, does 
not filter into the ideas of a municipal law : for 
the operation of this act is spent upon Titius 
only, and has no i elation to the community in 
general ; it is rather a sentence than a law. But 
an act to declare that the ctime of which Titius 
is aecnsed shall be deemed high treason ; this 
has permanency, uniformity, and universality, 
and thereioic is properly a rule. It is also 
called a rule, to distinguish it from advice or 
counsel, which we are at liberty to follow or 
not as we see proper, and to judge upon the 
reasonahlenesa or unreasonableness of the thing 
advised: admreas our ohedtolfMB to the law 
depends notupon our appr«fi»iwU^, but upon the 
maker's wilL Counsel is ohlp matter of persua- 
sion, law is matter ^ ; counsel acta 

only upon the filling, law. upon the unwilling 
also. ^ 

"It is also called mmfie, to dUtinguish Itfiom a 
compact or aigreMItet j lor a it d pro- 

mise proceedllijil^r'^jla ns* th# it a cohuhand 
dll cried to ttt* The language of a compact is, 
I will, or wiliuot, do this;’* that of a law Is, 
** Thoualmlt, or limit nOt, do it” It is true 
there is dn obligation which a compact carries 
with ft; e^aal in point of conaoienee to that 
of a law ! hut then the original of the obligation 
is diffisrent* ki comimets, we ouraelveis deter- 
tntne and promise what shall be done, before 
we are obliged to do it: in laws, we are obli^ 
to act wi^oui ouiwdves determining or promis- 
ing any tbis^ at all* l^pon these accounts low is 
dmnedto.be ** arule.V 
Municipal law h also a rule of civil con- 
duct’^ This .^ingnithei 'municipal law from 
dtle natural or reveaMd s ^the former of which is 


clamstioiiri, alidmich ’aNSfs of plrliament as ^ 
appointed tb be pnl^iely read in ehurehos gild 
other aiaenibllbi.^ Umf, laidy, be notified^ 
writing, printing, ofr Hie tihe ; which is the gene* 
ral eonrse talmn wblh ^btir acts of parhamHA* 
Yet, whatever way 1* MdO use of, It is incaOi- 
bent on the ptoittulgalj^ to do it in the ntest 
public and pe»]dcuoas mMner; not Klee Cafi-f 
gala, W'iO (accotding to his' 

laws in a very small char^stor, sOir^fiimi 
op upon high pillars, the more eftbctnally to en^ 
snare the people. There is still a mtieo nmnojlbn* 
able method than this, which is called miAlfig'*of 
laws exjHitt facto} when, after an action (kt^if'*' 
ferent in itself) is committed, the legislator then' 
for the first time declares it to have been a citoe, 
and inflicts a punishment upon the person who 
has committed it. Here it is impossible that Ilia 
party could foresee that an action, innocent when 
it was done, should be afterwards converted to 
guilt by a subsequent law : be had therefore no 
cause to abstain from it ; and all punishment fbf 
not abstaining must of consequence be cruel and 
unjust. All laws should be therefore made to 
commence to futarOf and be notified before their 
commencement; which is implied iri the teim 

prescribed.” But when this rule is in foe 
usual manner notified or prescribed, it is torn Km 
subject's business to be thoroughly acquainted 
therewith ; for if ignorance of what he might know 
were admitted as a legitimate excuse, the laws 
would be of no effect, but might always be eluded 
with iumunity, 

But&ither: Municipal law is *• a rule of civil 
condnet prescribed by the supreme power in a 
stale.” Bor legislature; as was before observed, 
is the greateet aCC of superiority that can be ex- 
ercised by one being over another. Wherefore it 
is requisite to the very'eeseuce of a law, that it 
be made by the supreme power. Sovereigute 
and legislature are indeed convertible terms ; one 
cannot subsist without the other. 

This will naturally lead lu into a short inquixy 
concerning the nature of society and civil govern- 
ment; and the natural inherent right that be- 
longs to the sovereignty of a stole, wherever thal 
sovereignty be lod^, of making and enforcing 
laws* 


the rule of moral conduct; the latter, not only 
.the /tula of moral oonddot, but also of ftiith. 
These man as a mmature ; and point out 
kfo duty to God, to hinmrif, and to his neigh* 
bonr, «ott«ideind in the Ifgld df an individual. 
Bwt yegaids hlmalsO as a 

^ bmtod td diher dwtias toyatds bis 

.... . toSajHbg 

Ybfoh 



and^Tdnoa' of 'She 


The only true mm natural foundations of society 
are tlia wants and foars of individuals. Not that 
we can believd, with Some Kieoretical writen, 
that there evef was a time when there was no 
ibch thing assodaty; and that;, from thc sjm- 
pulse of reason, and through a sense of their 
#ilDt8 and weaknesses, huKviduals met together 
to a ' tofsj entered hito an original con- 

^ftoct, aim-'*^dbtoe the IdUtot man present to be 
bf «n actually ex- 
istfogunetoMtot is too wdd to 

be^tmtouito^ besides, it is plainly 





be^'seftoui^y' i 

umuawwiciiiww 

.JSase dfe^t% 


accounts of tnepri- 
and thejr preservati^ 
M|pB'|^both aliicb were effodisd 
ffipllp'' families. These foroiM 
IMMw toemselves, which, every 
and when it grew ^ 
iMh tomveiiiencc in that paibml 

Afterwards, as agriduttoi^^ 
to^'employs and 
itoxfiber of hands, 

Auefit ; and varioui tnlto^Kih 
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tiflMt hy eotomdiiek uA c««u«t, ben of « ' 

2r»Arsr>ff~‘i«« h- 

^’’TF'SL-sj^ 

jUio Aense of their weakn«« and imi^ectioii inen » w . ' iitber 

mean by the onpnal conttax^ of sonety ; wbiob, ~ by j. trhatem **- 

fonnoUy w^rewed at the flrrt uiiUtuhon of • -overninent may put oo. For it U at any 

state, yet m nature and reasen must aleayi be ra <* ^ w of tL leaiakture to'altar that 
MderatUd and implied in the very act of anoc^ ■» Jbe o^»n ^ 1^^ 

.ting together, n«Bely, that the whole .houM 1“?* 

protect all it» paru, and that ovary part should P u^g . ^nd all the other powere 

pay obedience to the will of th» ^ state ^nmst obey the legislative power in 

^ 1^ tot thit PK««M».> «Mfc todiYi^ ri,W tt nAlnc. 

ehpuld luhmit to the laws of the community , resides in the people at large, public virtue 

without which submission of all, it was impossi- i*ondnM8 of inton^n is more likely to be 

W. that protection could be ceitainly extended to of govern- 

*t»y* a . * • ^ (PAvammant ment. Popular asieUlies arc ftequenUy foolish 

Pdt when society » once formed* government execu- 

results of coune, as necessary to preserve and to ffenerS^^mMin to do the thing that is 

keep U«t«.ciety in order. Uhleaa SZ’ **««>* P** 

be Mnatitutod, whose comma,^ and deoeioM T»^rt,^ieg ttere 

all the members ate bound to obey, th^ i, wiatom to*to found than in the other 

^llrmnaiu governments being corned, or i^ 

judge upon to do^ their sevmw ngs^ to be compoiod, of the most oaperWnced 

and redress their several wrongs. Bat as all « , . . ^ honesty than in a re- 

the members of society are natural^ equal, it ^ • j strength than in » monarchy. 

may be »W, In -!««^'\rthkfoa itina^y i^nS We Jltpowerfidof »y. 

government to be entrusted ? To mis mc mhc .inews of government being hoit and 

Slen.weri.ea.yi but tlm spptostmn of k to “‘‘'""Srm^ tand of the prince; hut 
particular caw. ha. ocoanoned one tab^ K imminent danger of his employing 

:WloV.I^t^«l>‘«Shkind thatrtmngth to imp«vidmibpr»ppr.S«ve pur- 

likely to be fo^. ^ tta hest^l 

amongthe attribute, of him wto i. «j«rat»^y theend of alaw; anstoomcies, 

styMthe S"Pr«- to^ttt«to«rwhicb,tlMlt..»d shall be 

. obtsinedi eiidiniwf«diies,toi^^ 

of power ! wisdom, to dHmm the r^i iiuierr., ^ ^ anmento, as wss obr 

Of tt» community ; goodnem, to endeavour id- m iSsof wy otbpr pef. 

way. to pursue that real miemst} W|d..^b se^, ^ngei^M ^ « a»^^ 

for thwgh Clcerl dselare. bifowW W^in^% 
into action. These are the Ban^ rou^ua««« eonititulam rwimohHcam, qu* 
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• bodjf^ jEbtuAtttl by diffmiii sprtags^ nHd «tten* 
tim to diffefftot i»t«re«ti, cHH&posea the Bntkh 
ptrliemeirt, and hu the lupTeme dia^al of 
every thin^, there can no inooiiveftMntce be at* 
temi^ed by either of the tfane branebali. but wiU 
be, vithst^ by one of the other iiro^ each ^ 
branch being armed with a negative yower aulB- 
cient to repel any innovation which it thaU think 
inexpedient ordangerotu. 

Herei ttien, is lodged the sovereignty of the 
constitution; and lodged as beneficially 
as is ffossibte for society. For in no other shape 
could we be so certain of finding the three great 
qualities of government so well and so happHy 
united. If the supreme power were lodged in 
any one of the three branches separately, we 
must be exposed to the iuconveniencies of either 
absolute monarchy, aristocracy, or democracy; 
and BO want two of the three principal ingredi- 
ents of good polity, eitber^ virtue, wisdom, or 
power. If it were lodged in any two of tlie 
branches; for instance, in the kmg and house 
of lords; our Ikws might be providentally made 
and well executed, but ^ey might not always 
have the good : of the yeople'ih view : if lodged 
in the king and edmmons, we^titonld want that 
circumspection and ntedielbry Caution, which 
the wisdom of the '{iwers is to aflbrd : if the su- 
preme lights of lagisthture were lodged in the 
two .bodies only, im the king had no negative 
upon ihcir procee^is^i they Wright be tempted 
to encroach tipbni^wrdyid^iw^^ W' per- 
haps to abolisli riie'lflhgiy olAce, and the^y 
weaken (if not totally destroy) the strength m 
the executive pof^. Bht ^ constitutional go- 
vemnient ofthklsland is so admliubiy tempered 
and compoiitidbdi thit nothing can endanger or 
hurt it, but deetroyhig the equtifinrium of power 
between one branch m the legislature and the 
rest. For if ever jt should happen, that tlie in- 
dependence of any one of the three should be 
loj^ ot that It should become subservient to the 
views of efriiCr of the cdher two, there would 
toon be an end of nur constitution. The legis- 
lature would beobaaged {tom that which was ori- 
ginaify sec up by the gewerul Consent end funda- 
mental act of rim soSetir'erind such a change, 
boweircr Effected) b, acoordlsig to Mr. liocke 
(who peiltans carried his too fcr), at 

onee an eriSri die bands of go- 

, vommeiit; and pec^e^ am tbOfeby reduced 
to a state of ijAireby, whhBbetty to constitute 
. to tbi^Seivflg a hew b^latke power. 

.Hawng thee OfttfOnlly eOnstdeked Qie three 

‘ ' indedfrotw 

kiaty«as ^ 
tfiw'Onpvmhe 
imihorityin; 
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perhd tttdl dtopiwed^ii^ a latttogbBtWWy^il 
as to coostiinteand ptOduCetfait one unifarmwlll 
of the whole. It can therefore be no otherwbe 
produced than hy a pMbioht union $ by the con- 
sent of all persbib to sttMnH their own pnvate 
wills to the will of one man, or of one or more 
.assemblies of men, to whoil the supreme au- 
thority b entrusted ; infl thia Will cd that one 
man, or assemblage of men, is ift ^fibreatstates, 
according to their difierent eqfMtfthtiOiis, under- 
stood to be law. 

Tbns far as to the right of the snfwbllh'powoir 
to make laws : but farther, it is it! duty like- 
wise. For since the resp^tive memlHivli are 
bound to conform themselves to the will of the 
state, it is expedient that they receive directiont 
from the state declaratory of that its will. But 
as it is impossible, in so great a multitude, to 
give injunctions to every particular man, rela- 
tive to each particular action, therefore tlie state 
establishes general rules, for the perpetual in- 
formation and direction of all persons ra alt 
points, whether of positive or negative duty ; 
and thb, in order that every man may know 
what to look upon as his own, what as another^; 
what absolute and what relative dudes are re- 
quired at bis hands; what is to be esteemed 
honest, dishonest, or hidilterent; what degree 
every man retains of his natural liberty, and 
what he has given up as the price of the benefits 
of society ; and after what manner each person 
is to moderate the use and exercise of those rights 
which the state assigns him, in order to promote 
and secure the public tranquillity. 

From what has been advanced, the truth of 
the former branch of our definition is (we trust) 
suAciently evident; that **munie^| law bn 
rule of civil eonduet, prescribed by the siqirsme 
power in a state.** We proceed now to the Jotter 
branch of it; that it b a rule so prescriM^ 
** commanding what b right, and prohibiting 
what is wremg.** 

Now, in order to do this completely, it is first 
of all necessary th^t the boundaries of right and 
wrong be esteblished and abcertained by law. 
And when thb is once done, b will follow of 
course, that it b likewise the businem of the 
iaw, considered as a rule of civil conduct, to 
enforce these righm, and to restndu or r^rese 
these wrongs. It remains therefore only to con- 
sider, in what manner the law is said to ascertain 
the boundaries of right and wrong ; and the me- 
tboilis which b takes to command the one and 
prohibit the oriier. 

^For this purpose, every law may be said to 
cotofot bl sevetnl psrb: one, declaratory; 
nheMby the tq^fits to be ahserved, and the wrongs 
to be esebewa^ are denvly defined and laid 
I anoritOr;' dbeotorO^^ whereby the subject 

initriiCted^ alvil^ .enifoniied to observe those* 
rinhlSj^^nta4 *l9mm the commission of 

whereby a 

ptbhoilfopohitodfo^Oo recover a man’s private 
ili^risi or' pvivate wrongs t to which 

may be adW*^# Iwth, usually termed tito 
slibtitto* ibf branch of the law; 
WhOrelbr # what evil or penalty shntt 

be iuontiflMl by aitifo' as commit any ymblie 
w|ongs»H«adtoibi^ or neglect their Only. 

With edgaril^o the first of tliese, thedeclalb^ 
tory yniiQfMlMwtnicipai law; thbdopendim 
io miitfoibblilbe law of revelation or oingA, 
nkniMmtlmiibdOm and the wiH of fiieloAA* 
'Ihbdoeiimii whteh bMoiewtt4ibbUFlMfii% 






t iOodi arttf 

t la^liberBfbre ealtod il«M«l’|i|tiiS| 
fudli «» jmMbmd libcrify« iHf^ 4>f 

ImiiiiftlMv be more ^eSbelnelljr ioreibe^ In 
.fWy mMi then they arO| neitiiir le tjbey re- 
cmve eny additional etvengdt when daebired by 
<^tbe municipal kwe to^be hrrioUble, On the 
noBtrary, no human l^gnlatute hm pow^ to 
abridge oi*' destroy tham^ unlem the owner shall 
himself commit aome act that amounts to a for- 
feiture, Neither do divine or natural duties 
(such aa» dor instance* the worship of Ood, the 
maintonanae of children, and the like), receive 
any stronger sanction from being also de- 
clared tb be duties by the law of the land. The 
case ia the same as to ciimes and misdemeanors, 
that are forbidden by the superior laws, and 
therefore styled tau/a m se, sueh as murder, 
thefts and perjury^ which contract no additional 
turpitude foom being declared unlawful by the 
inferior legislature. For that legislature in all 
these eases acts only, as was before observed, in 
subordination to the Orcat Lawgiver, transcrib- 
ing and publishing ha prooepCa. So that, upon 
the whole, the declaiatory part of the municipal 
taw has no force or operation at all, with reg^ 
te actions that are naturally and intrinsiealiy 
right or wrong. 

But with regard to things in themselves indif- 
lerent, the case is entirely altered. These be- 
come either right or wrong, just or unjust, du- 
ties or misdemeanors, acco Aing as the municipal 
legislator sees propet, for promoting the welmre 
of the sodety, and more effectually carrying on 
the purposes of civil life. Thus our own com- 
mon law has declared^ that the goods of the wife 
4o instantly upon the marriage bei^pme the pro- 
perty and riglit of the husband j and opr statute 
mw baa declmd all monopolms a public offence : 
yet that right, and this offence, have no foun- 
dation in nature ; but are merely created by the 
low, for the purposes of dvJl society. And 
aometunes, where the thing itself has Its rise frtm 
the law of nature* the psrticular dfounistances 
and mode of doing it become right or wroi^, ms 
the laws of the land riialt direct Thus, for in- 
atanee, hi civil duties ; obedience to superiors 
it the doctrine of revealed ms well as natural 
religion: but wbo those superiors sbaU be, and 
, in what oiTcniDStances» or to what degrees they 
< atniU be obeyed, ts the provinoo of human laws' 
to^determinu* And ao, as todipuries or mimes, 
St must be left to our own Icjjsktore to decide, 
.jti wM Casdfttim seining anotherit cattle vball ’ 
amount to the crime of robbery^ mSd^lmm it * 
fhail bo a justifiable netiou* ts when a landlord 
tnkee Ihem by way of ddstresi for rent 

Thus much for the declatatofy^ part of 
munieipab hmri and the diroeloi^ stands inuch 
upon thwadtae focAlng^^lmiilifoi vStinaliy^ * 

the^fiormor^/tha dpfdarmiooi bain# mnmfiy od- ^ 
lootod itm The hm^^siys, 

1«lhou doiriai 

'So ghftdn 

rigkfmid difiimioa 

hnaomooMny a 

riihta bii^im|i|lii|[Tta’ < 


Ibimm prcperlyi w^ wo 
Wholly 

rigory part of titelnw hmiiaid^ 
w inheritaneo which befonsed' to tStiipf • fhther 
Is vested by his death m *ntfuej^ and thodsmo- 
tory psrt hns forbidden bay mm, teantoron 
another^a property without |hft . leive ^ of the 
owner;’* if <3aius, after tlAh/wlU prmwrie to 
take possession of the land,, Ihe ttMial pmt 
of the law will then interpose fts offoo; wll} 
make Oaius restore the possession to Til^% and 
also pay him damages for the invasion. ^ 

With regard to the sanction of laws, or the 
evil that may attend the breach of public duties ; 
it is observed, that human kgislaitors have for 
the most part chosen to make the sanction of 
their laws rather vindicatory than remuneratory, 
or to consist rather m punishments than in ac- 
tual particular rewards: because, in the first 
place, the quiet enjoyment and protection of all 
our civil rights and liberties, which arc the sure 
and general consequence of obedience to the 
muntdpal law, are in themselvet the best and 
most valuable of all rewards: because al.<;o, 
were the exercise of every virtue to be enforced 
by the proposal of particular rewards, it were 
impossible for any ati(pe to fumiih stock enough 
tor BO proftise a bodsity ; and farther, because 
the dread of evil b a much mote forcible prin- 
ciple of human aetiotts than the prospect of 
g<^. For which reasons, though a prudent be- 
stowing of rewards is sometimes of exquisite 
use, yet we find that those civil laws, which en- 
force and enjoin our duty, do seldom, if ever, 
propose any privilege or gift to such as cd>ey 
the tow; but do constantly come armed with a 
penalty denounced against traaigiwssora, either 
expressly defining the nature aM quanitity of 
the punishment, or else lesdrinx It to the discre- 
tion of the judges, and thoto im ^are intrusted 
with the care w putting the laws in eaecufeioii. 

Of all tile parts of a ISw the most effsetaal ia 
the vindicatory* ^or It b bfit lost labour to ady. 

Da tbto, or avoid thaV^ unless wo abodedare, 
<*Thb sbril 6e the cofisbqaewm of your nbn- 
compliance.” Wb miirt theretoit observe, tiiat 
the main streiigttrmid totoe of a law, cofisiiti In 
the penalty mmened to it Betehi b to be ffifind 
the priocipat obligation of human laws. 

Legbtatort and tbeir laws are said to eoaqiel 
and ob%e s not that, by any natural vfoldiM^, 
they to cottstimin A fisan as to rendeS itlm|idlli- 
ble tor hint ' to act achorwiso tbmt aa they 4mWet, 

' whtoh is tiie Btriet seme of obUgations ^bdt be- 
oanse, by deetoring mid mddbtting a psiaity 
ngaimt offbttiiem, they brihg ft to Ibif no 
man can easy eftooSO tot i hto g m w tof 
«ly reason'or tos ’hnpmdliig eb^ctfon, ^eoiipti- 

™l "m «lj|f0'wWjpr0B yw^WBHPDW ' 

And, even wlmromtoarii ave piip|^mad^ Asll aa 

nf/tbe 

law iNtoim ifototy 

' lawavnat'^w wOlr i 



■ lA'in 

, la msilA» H^'- , in nh^ «iuiw«i%'i 

gwft' to u mke rtM>«lla 

malft'rlift us h«ff m. m, h^jimA‘4m 
beowuH^ ve are ibonod by 
ttKMiie Iratmui lttMk« . wtre in beingt ^ 

owe W obeUun ftooi tbootber> , 
to tbo«e Ifliie nihjkb ejsloin, oi^y |Kmf0t4ttto 
and forbid only such things as are not iiidkisWiic» 
but maktprMAta mer^y* without any intembC' 
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tliem mO. In llli>iiw^iWl'»a*» teM* Jut*, «»■ 
dacnAal «pi(tlM'4f»tMti>)M'l^ all'XifrttM 
nsMpnpt* m tlw.iM<ttMtMiifw> Ooatsaitytv •» 
true, formt of iMHoiijtto, lW *"«■>• P*"^ 

ticolars to generals* / ^ 

I'iie fairest and most raHonal MOlbod AO|bi« 


tnne f4 moral guilty annextog a penalty to non- ten>rei the will of the legisla1%,t is by axpfoHiti 
oompliawce $ here seems to be conscience no ihs>- jus intenticms at tlic time when tte law wa&wna^ 


ther concemed, than by directing a submission to 
the penalty, in case of our breach of those laws : 
for otherwise the nuiltitude of penal laws in a 
state would liot only bejooked upon as an impo- 
litic, but would also bie a rwy wicked thing j II 
every such law were a snare for the conscienoe 
of the subject. But in these cases the alternative . 
is offered to every man ^ citlicr abstain fironi 
this, or submit to such a penalty i** and his con- 
science will be clear, wlucheser side of the alter- 
native he thinks propfw to embrace. Thus, by 
the statutes for preserving the game, a penalty is 
denounced against every, mifiuatifi^ person that 
kills a hare, amt^ agamst every jpenon who pos- 
sesses a partridge in August And so too^ by 
other statutes, pecuniary > penalties are inflicts4 
for exercising trades without terviUg an apprea- 
ticeilnp thereto, for .greeting ootkii^s without 
annexing four wcfos ol land taeacfa».> for not bury- 
ing the dead m wooBwir for^web paifisimiiigata- 
tute-work on 4m fifolfo rond%' end for atmumer- 
abla other mmva aslidfoeiEanors. ^ Now these 
prohibitoiy |aws do^not make the transgresson a 
moral offence, orsln t the only obligation in eon* 
science ia to subniii to the penalty, if levied It 
must, liow«!sar«:jpe observed, that we am here 
sptifoi&f of kawsthat are stmply and purely pnnal, 
where fob, folng forbidden or enjomed is wholly a 
matiff df and whom the penalty 

miifited is naadeffuate coofoensation for the ohril 
inconvfoien«a^eu|wosed fo atfoe irowi foe offence. 
But whrm dfoohemenca to foe law involves in it 
also any dagnmof pnblio mfoiddfl or private in- 
Juiy, thsia It.foUawifoln ear foonfodistiaation, 
aisifoalmmolfospeiig^ , 

.4raAairp iHiw gim tlwaci|ih‘foe defonlloii had 
dowia of a nnmlSlhd fowg end have shown foat 
h Is a cMl U8mfoMri-«*|nrescribed«ifoy 

foe fopmnfo power foi,iW,|fo|SMifWswm^ what 

jd^ht, «sid^|iRfoibHlttt is wiong^^^ infor 
' wf we^ hnvw endeavoured fo 1n- 

taweare p0if prioaipleib oonoemlng the 



by signs the most natural and probable, 
these signs are either the words, the ooifoiat, ^foe 
subject-maUer, the effects and oonsequonce, or^ 
the spirit and reason of the law. let us take a 
short view of them all. ^ ‘ ^ 

1* Words are generally to be understood hi^ 
their usual and most known signification ; not 
so much regarding the propriety of grammar, 
as their general and popular use. Ihus Uie law 
mentioned by Puffendorfi', which forbad a lay- 
man to lay hands on a pnest, was adjudged to 
extend to him who hud hurt a priest with a wea- 
pon. Again : terms of art, or technical temui, 
must be taken according to foe acceptation of 
foe learned in each art, trade and soience. 
in foe act of settlement, where foe crown of 
England is limited to the princess Sophia, aWd 
foe heirs of her body being protestants/* it be- 
comes necessary to call m the assistance of law- 
yers, to ascertain the preosse idea of tl e wOrda 
<* hdrs of her body ;*’ which in a legal sense 
oomprisoonty certain of her lineal descendants. 
Lastly, nrhme words are clearly repugnant hi 
twp laws, foe bfoer law takes place of the elder; 
fopfo pustmeres prktrsi emUrariai afoogon^ is a 
maarim of anaversal law, as w41 as of our own 
oonstitntion. And accoidingiy it was laid down 
by a law of foe twelve tables at Rome, Bneri 
p<ytffos p M i fmm m jttmit, id^rofomesto* 

d. If wolds happen to be still dubfous, we may 
establish foeb meanhig from foe conteat; with 
which it may be of singuler use to compare a 
word* or a sentence, whmver they are ambigu- 
ous, eqoivoosi, or intricate. Thus the proeme, 
or preamble, is often oallcd in to help 'foe con- 
stsnotien of an act of parUameut. Of foe same 
nature and use is foe comparison of a law u^h 
ofoer laws that art made by foe some fogfobrior, 
font have aome afohity with foe subject, or that 
expressly lelgte to foe same point; Thus, udien 
foeiawof BngfonA declares murder to be folony 
. , ^ irilfooutbeneAt ef eijsrgy, we must retort to foe 

, andifoeobligatiottof shihe law of England to learn what foe benefit 
aonfoi^i this part, A hi dlav|^ fo t 'aao, whan foe common law cm- 

gli(ea‘siaiei*(a«idwon^^ It adMs great li^t 

fofoe Sulileot^ ennsIdSr what foe eanon law has 

BiEwdged:^fobtwlmpfiy ^ 

fo^foedwljwm afoftSr, words are always 
V'%s'rinderS|o«^^|l|tt1^1^ a regard thereto; 
" " * ‘ d to be in foe «pw of 

Expressions dirtcisd to 
;*a law of Edward IIL for- 
to purehasa provh* 
^flk'fojglit s^em to prohfoltflfo 
other victual f hut wh«a^ 

„ rite wee mtde fo ifpMtifoo 
papalsee, and foatfoe wofolr 
I by foe pepe 
see foat the restndal i 
;npon such prdfirioiis i 
_ ,jhofoandixniMqwiifo«^Mi^ 
^ friWBtwidi hm 
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ignIMfiMiii IttwAlly umfewtoof^ m- pwtt thMMelw* 
mit ».i«ttMm>i«ii> tem th« »cei»ed mrim thuSr fnoftt wm^' « 

Urnb. Thi5itt«»<te BotognUm la»r, iMntiMMd t*i» U.— T*« If* *f '' 

>tr V^BeaAatt, wkwlt emMied, “ttot whoevw eigwil tow of E»gl«iiji» w ^ 
vow^blooA in the utreeli ihtta\4he pvAiishiiad nVih practibed t» tbe uih»brt*nt* w Wiwt f 
thft ecverily^” beld^ eitordeiig de- mayt with suffioient prop^yi »• «w 

b«te> not to extend to the eofttooii whooimed twokiodi: the le# ifc«w icTi|Wy tho iJWit wl^ 
the vein of a pereon that fell down In the ahreet common Uw; mad the ks §»igilm» tha wfilUit, 


with a fit 

5. But, leitLy, the moat nmvenal and efiec* 
taal way of discovering the tme meaning of a 
law, When the words are dubious, is by con- 
sidering the reason and spirit of it, or the cause 
which moved the iegisJator to enact it For when 
this reason c^as, the law itself ought likewise 
to cease with it An instance of this is given in 
a case put by Cicero, or whoever was the author 
of the rhetorical treatise inscribed to Herenniua 
There was a law, that those who iii a storm fttf- 
aook the ship should forfeit all property therein, 
and the slop and lading should belong entirely 
to those who staid in it In a dangerous tempest, 
all the . mariners forsook the ship, eacept only 
one sick passenger, who by reason of his disease 
was unable to get out and escape. By chanee 
the ship came safe to port Th« sick man kept 
piofsessioa, and clatmed the Imnefit of the law« 
Now here alt the learned agree, that the atek 
man is tiot witliin the vtason of the law; for tiie 
reason of making it was, to give eneonragement 
to such as should venture their lives to save the 
vessel ; but this is a merit which be could never 


or statute law. 

Thokx non icr^, or unwiiltea)aw« ifielmdei 
not only gefieml cestoms, or common Inw, 
proper^ so called; but also the wntcgliir Ottf« 
toms of certain parts of the lungdom, end^ like** 
wise those particular laws tiiat are by anatom 
observed only in certaiii cointi and jurisdictions. 

In calling these parts of the law %st non 
we would not be understood as if all 
those laws were at present merely oral, or com- 
rounicated from the former ages to the present 
solely by word of mouth. It is true mde^ 
that in the profound ignorance of letters which 
formerly overspread the whole western world, all 
laws were entirely traditional ; for this plain rea* 
son, that the nations among which tbeyjprevailed 
had but little idea of writing* Thus the British 
as well ns the Oallte druids committed all their 
laws, as well as Itamiag, to amosory ; and it is 
said of the pftBdtire.Saim hese, as well as their 
biwthfon en tim imntiimrit, ihal l«j|^ sola mm 
et sum rsfinelwnl. But, with do at present, the 
iBOnoments and evidences cl war le^l customs 
are contained in the reoovds of tha sevcml courts 


pretend to, who neither staid in the ship iipon^ of justice, in hooks of reports Mid judicial de- 
— A — — — *u — cisions, and in the treatisei of learned sages of 

the profession, preserved and handed down to us 
from the tunes of highest antiquity. However, 
we therefore style these parts of our law 
neu because their ordinal instituiiou 

andsmtltofitf arenotJOtdckwnmwfHii^ asacts 
of parliament are 1 hot thoyaoemwoti^r bjad^ 
inf power, ami the toroe ^ lawi^ 1 ;^ Jong and 
umiiesii0rial usage, and by Umr mmmi ie« 
caption thmukhoutlhekingdoin v in hke Vfmmot 
as Autos ^QoMina dofinot ,,tbo 'jm 

9efm«i M sr itsd eianwiism, 

Our ancimH lawonir AndBOf&ntor^ 
cue, itoslstodtb thiA»jtlitoe 

cu«iQinB,aie at aid no tlw|nMilvulMtonit»4nd 
eontinnad down IbtOfffii the asveral mulatioas 
of foretimionb ani;«^Mtai^ tw <M 
time, unehnnfod and <nim4nh>nm^ ^ Tfus moy 
helho case isjloaoma,,? Butin godacal, at fti; 
Mdoitto. hw nc^adkpii^ ddsatserttoAm^ 
he jNpideiotood^ifdh^mw IRmins ,of .altowanog j 
nndwofhioniy, aeihe uimhaeMi to 

leil,.%/lhoi 


that account, nor cottiributed any thing to its' 
pieservatioii. 

From this method of interpivting tows by the 
reason of them, anses what we call equity: 
which is thus defined by Orotiiis, thq correction 
of that, wherein the law (by reason of 4s imi-^ 
versality) is deficient ** For since in Jaws all, 
cases cannot be foreseen or expressed, it ts ne- 
cessary, that, when the genend decfM of the 
law come to be applied to paiticular eases, thm 
should be somewhere a power vested of defining 
those circumstanoes, whioh (had thm^ been fine- 
seen) the legislator himself would ^ave aapsmsed. 
And Ibem^are the Cases wlneh, amtorasog'^ to 
Orotius, ** lex non exacto definit, sad arbitsfo 
boni viri permittit.^* 

Bfiuky thus dependiwff, essentially, upon the 
peimlar cireumstonoes of .each todii^al caas^ 
timre can be no estabhsbed ru^ and fixed pre- 
esptoof eqmty laiddown^ wililautdestsoyfam toi 
wery essenoe, and ireducing it to a |iosittoa^h|iV« 
deri^ M tlto ofiifw Itond, . dmUbeity of 4m^ 
Ingm cases in an eqnMk, fight niuMfij^ be 
Indniliedtoofiurf leetUmMhy tm^deetoey 
uiidlsaini dm decision of^wtery qwsstfunMMMy 
in dm breaet of the judff^ . Andsl^# iwHho^ 
oqitfiy,^ thmighiiaidvaid 4b|«innahlv^ wtodi 
mismdmtoiddf for ihwiNfolfo itonfo 
wiifoM tKmf «sM.;ina|m,'Wyaiqr' * 

nwtlieta woiiWilwniiiilm alwuilti aa niaiiT 

rAM sJfeAai^iuididM^^ J 
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f ipMft i(» taiiouty tM hB $impA H tacpe- 
Idi dtow^boaki 

. . i i;«oer»l me df the e^olekingdm. Thii 
hobtfli to^m heea earteut eo tiite m the 
Bdwifd IVi hut is now nnMfemittety 

test^ 'It CQUtefaied^ we may probably, §tipponef 
the jMinolfitil maximi of the cotnmbu taw^ the 
pettmes Kir mitdemeanors^ end the forme of 
judicial proceedings. Thus much may at Imet 
be coUomod from that injunction to observe % 
which We 6nd in the laws of King Cdward the 
elder, tiie eon of Alfred. ** Omnibus qui rei«' 
pubKem pneeunt etiam atqne etiam.tnando, ut 
omnibus monos se prssbeant judiceS, pertnde ac 
m judiciali libro sciiptnm habetur : nec quiquam 
fotmident qnhi jus commune andaCter Hbcreque 
dicant.« 

But the irruption and establishment of the 
panes in England, which followed soon after, 
introduced new customs, and causid this code of 
Alfred, in ttisiny provinces^, go fail into disuse, 
or at least to be mixed and debased witii other 
laws of a coarser alloy So that, about the be» 
ginning of the 1 1th century there were three 
principal systenhi 6f laws prevatlihg in different 
districts. 1. The Meroen Lage^ or Mercian laws, 
which were observed in many the inland couni. 
ties, and those bprdertng on the principality of 
Wales, the retreat of the ancient Ecitous j and 
therefore very probaMy intermixed with the 
Bcittth or Druidfcii customs. iU The West SaxOn 
Lage, or laws of 1^ West Samsns, which ob* 
tamed hi the ^ewahHei to the soiilh and west of 
the idand, from Kenl^ to Devonshire. Hiese 
were probably muolithe'iame wkb the laws ' of 
Alfimdalmve-mfalldnc^ being the mnnieipal law 
of the tdt most emtskh^ble part of his domi« 
nions, and panloidariy bsclndhtg Berkshire, ^the 
seat of pehttliaV iresidenoe. ' 3. The Dane 
Lag^'or Dhmsh ’tww, the very«name of which 
speaks Its eiriginal aW} Composition. This Was 
principally miaiiftaHted in the vest of the midland 
ceuntim, and also Wn the oatlem coast, the part 
most exposediotlio vlrits piratioal peo- 

ple, is fbr Ibo ' very '•ddithetn provinces, they 
were at that time under adisdnel fovemment 
of^m Iteger ^ 

Bamifpims cemrmfdis * KinrBdward 

the ootrihimr eiltimited^oSMfnm^ Mw, or di- 
gest of ?]aw», 1m ^obmiw^ throogliout the 
MMbm $*<hougb the au- 
tUmr of Off mamtim^ cbloolcle amure us 
lifcMie, thm^thlswoth Wat> prelected and begun 


styled by mo 


gpmidimhari King 
of me SI 



ofo^ 

ABhsiitL 

^'thodegnm AngHoiit^ 

ttimm <^nditer| oonfcsssorSi tbw^ 

remitutor. Iheso^ ^ 

our histories so Often fnonlion nnder the name 
of the laws of Edwmd the ^nfssseri *Wfakdi our^ 
ancestors struggled so hardly to maintibiir qn^r 
the princes of the NoVman line; and wMcii 
subsequent princes so frequently promised to h«ap 
and to restore, as the most popular act they Coifld; 
do, when pressed by foreign emergCffcies or 
mestic discontents. 'Fhese are the laws, that so 
vigorously withstood the repeated attacks of the 
civil law, which established 111 the 12th century w 
new Roman empire over the most of the stataron 
the continent; states that have lost, peihapi upon 
that account, their political liberties ; while t^O 
free constitution of England, perhaps upon the 
same account, has been ra^r improv^ thaff 
debased. These, in short, are the laws which 
gave rise and origin to that coUeotion of maxima 
and customs which is How known by the name of 
the common law. A name either ^ven to it, in 
contradistinetion to other laws, as the statute laW| 
the civil law, the law merchant, and the like; otf 
more probably, as a law common to all the reirimf 
the jus cemaiHtte or /olmfgh, mentioned by king 
Edward the eider, after the abolition of thesevevat 
provincial customs and particular laws before** 
mentioned. 

But though this is the most likely foundation of 
this collection of maxims and eustoms ; yet the 
maxiaui and customs, so collected, are qf higher 
antiijuity than memc^ or history can reach) 
nothing being tnore diffieult then to ascertain the 
precise hegming and first spring of an ancient 
and loiigestablisbed onstom. Whence it ie, that 
in our 1^ the goodness of a custom depends upcxti 
its having beim used time out of mind ; or, in 
the solemnity of our legal phrase, tune whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary, 
l^is it it that gives it its weight and authority; 
and of this nature are the maxims and customs 
which compose the common law, or lew non scr^pfo, 
of this kingdom. 

This unwritten, or common law, is properly 
distiagnisbable into three kinds ; 1. General cus- 
toms; which are the universal rule the whole 
kingdom, and form the common law in its atrifster 
and moie usnal 'sismlfiontion. 2. Particular oafl« 
toni 0 $ iwibieh fbr the most part affect only thertii** 
hahitonto of pattvenlm distoic^ 3. Cev^mpas- 
ticttiuf laws; ; which by ensfom are adopted and 
used by sonto paiiicidar courts, of pretty general 
and extensive |«risdictioB. 

As to gmieral customs,^ Or tljie common law 
preperiy so snllodi thb-bl^ tlmt law, by which 
pso(medingWiffd4eterinliM!^0Q8 in the king's or* 
dlffqiy eoBirto^f ^mlWdrrgi^ and directed. 

.. 11m, fMlmsiiOm paid, esttleathecouix^ 

Ihef^n of hk AeieeiiAiibydahjtoitoasce; the manner and 

iftfiwitbepro*' fomnsnoqnSfhiii^m^ the 

^ fiiikimtdUmiiM the rules 

and acts of parliff* 

llbib^ mnnr^ civil iqjurieKi 

, ithe sewmidsmi^oltomporal offences^ with (dm' 

mnnimnoind di gi k cai^nishment,- apdsm injMto 

^thsoissItmM^^dj^^ as the o 

«mfkl|*n'(Jnttice requiiest'i 

I*' iOxampl^v^fitaKiteim^ shall he four supiiost| 

Ag of record,^ thtt fcing’n 

phi^^imd 


[gar. And'' indeed 
nature has 'been 
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aloiie » heir to hit ancestor 
proi^y may he acqttrKd and transfhrtod by 
writing ;-»^^|al a 4bed it of no Talidity nniess 
aeaM ml delivered wllia ihali be con- 

abrlie^mce favourably, and deeda more atrictly ; 
-MM money lent upon bond u recoverable by 
aOlloa for debt;-*that breaking the public peace 
is an offence^ and punisbable by 6110 and impri* 
aonment:-- all these are doctrines that are^iot set 
down in any written statute or ordinance^ but 
depend merely upon immemorial usage, that is, 
upon common ltw» for their support. 

Some have divided the common law into two 
pfdiieipat grounds or foundations: 1 . Established 
eustoms; such as that, where there are three 
brotlicrsy the eldest brother shall be heir to the 
aeoondt in exclusion of the youngest: and, 2 . Es- 
tablidied roles and maxims; as, that the king 
\ca«i do no wrongs that ito man shall be bound to 
* mmae kimseify’^ and the like. But these seem to 
hk one and the same thing. For the authority 
«f Ikm maxims rests enthely upon general recep* 
tion and usage; and the only method of proving 
thntlShis or that maxim is a rule of the common 


from intsreprescntatkm. For if 
the former decision is nuuitfestlyabimrd Qr^|id|& 
it is declared, not that such a leohmce was 
law> but that it was not law; that is« thgt ijt m 
not the established custom of tlm realms as W 
been erronwusly determined* And bonce it la 
that our lasers are wt^k justice sp, copions in 
their eDcomkims on the reason of tbo emnmon 
law; that they tell us, that the law is the pev-^ 
fection of reason, that it always intends to con* 
form thereto, and that what is Hot reason is not 
law. Not that the particular reason of every rule 
in tlie law can at this distance of time be always 
precisely assigned; but it is sulkcmat that there 
be noting m the rule daily contradictory to 
reason, and then the law will presume it to be 
well founded. And it hath been an ancient ob- 
servation m the laws of England, that whenever 
a standing rule of law, wbudi^ihe reason perhaps 
could not be remembered or diseerned, bath been 
wantonly broken in upon by states or new reso- 
lutions, the wisdom of the rule bath in the end ap- 
peared firomUie inconveniences that have followed 
the innovation. 


Vto, is by shewing that it Jutli been always the 
custom to observe iu 

But here a very natural, add reaey material, 
question arises: How are these customs or 
maxims to be known, and by whom is their vali- 
dity to be dotermined? The answer By the 
judges in the several courts of justice. They are 
the dmaitory of the laws ; the living oracles who 
must decidfi in all cases of doubt, and who are 
botokd by an oath to decide according to the law 
of the li^ Their knowledge oi that law is de- 
rived from experience and study; from the mgmH 
SMfionim ImcuhraihneSf which Fortescue mentions ; 
and ilrom being long jpersonally aepaftomed to 
the judicial decisions or their prodeoessorSK And 
indeed these judicial decisions are the principal 
and most authoritative evidence, thatcan be given, 
of the existence of such, a custom as shall form a 
part of the Common lav. The judgmeikt itself, 
mad all the proceedings previoui thagnto, am 
carpCully registered and , preserved under the 
name of records, in public repoaitoriei set apart 
for that particular purpose; andtothmfoequent 
reoottiseis had, when any orilioal questioa actsel, 
an tile detennination of adiioh former precedents 
nMty give light or assaitaitoe. And foernfme, ^ 
mran to early as the conqiiist, we findjfoaprsN 
dndtsinm msmorto msiitoriim 
cftoeeldsf quaUfioatioiMior tbme who Crem held 
Isrlto Botfoliatt 

mdabUsbedfuli, to abide by fomer nmeeiimis, 

. where the same pointi Cotoh itoatb 

to keep the loaUt eyen SM 

dteddyr and not liable to toi W ^ 

iiff solemnly 
dradb'Mbre ancefSitoi AiiiAt. 
femfto i< POST beeoma a 

■minmi tm 


^ The doctrine of the law then is this: That pre- 
cedento and miles, must be followed, unless flatly 
absurd or nqjnst;^ foy though their reason be not 
obvious at first view/Vet pwowe such a deference 
to former times, as not to suppose they acted 
wholfy Without oonsideration. To illustrate this 
doctrine by examples. It has been determined, 
time out of mind, that abrotliei of the half blood 
shall never succ^ as heir to the estate of his 
half brother, but it shall rather escheat to the 
king, or other superior lord» Now this is a posi- 
tive law, fixed and estabjilsbed by custom; wJiicli 
custom is evidenced by judicial deetsions; and 
therefore can never be departed from by any mo- 
dem judge withoto a bretob oC bis, and the 
kw. For herein them is nplmni ve^gnant to 
natural justioe; thoiu^ dto ardtoal of it, 

drawn from thefeodblk^ may n^be. quite ob- 
vious to every body^^ Ami toem^bn: account 
ofd^suppoeed hardtoip upoa thebfdf a 
dOKPjadttoBdihtidihkltodktofio^ 

yoMt is not if any 

cMrtwerenqiitojm^^ anpMhrJbfotlker 
of tlie half MobAmfelit enter ummi andi jelsennv 
jaads tost wmm purckised by bk y oniidrt^ wrotitor, 

to dwprr 

ifyto M,ili.|riotdiitoni0tMtk» «w imu n* 

Ol,;mne 

>.mr tolMiite.tt* iwfc. ' v,<ib 
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our tMractico in malqng it of equal ftut]iorit 5 r wtdff 
when it is not contradicted by^ the written Uur# 
Tor niota (saya Julianna) tike written law bmd* 

ns for no other reason but it is appioved 

Ot fieary by the judgment of the 
Vm. were Uken by the prothonotoriei, or chief l^s which tlie P^P!® 

•cifbes of the court; at the ejcpence of the crown, writing ought also to bind every body, Forwhewi 


tistt, to exptain tlie records s whiA always, 
in matters of consequence and nicety, tbe judges 
direct to be searched. The reports wextanUn 
a molar aeries from the reign of king Edward IL 


and published annuallyt whence they arc known 
under the denomination of the yaar-ocofcs. And 
It is much to be wished that this beneficial custom 
bad, under proper regulations been continued to 
this day j for though king James I. at the instance 
of lord Bacon, appoint^ two reporters, with a 
handsome stipend, for this purpose; yet tliat 
wise iustitution was soon neglect^, and from the 
reign of Henry VIII. to the present time this task 
has been executed by many private and cotem- 
porary hands; who sometimes through haste and 
inaccuracy, sometimes through mistake and want 
of skill, have published very crude and imperfbet 
^perha]^ contradictory) ddbihints of one and the 
same detennination. Some of the most valuable 
of the ancient reports are those published by lord 
chief justice Coke; a man of infinite learning in 
his profession, though not a little infected with 
the pedantry and qumntneM of the times he lived 
in, which appear strougly in all his works. How- 
ever, his writings are so highly esteemed, that 
they are generally ct|ed without the author’s 
name. 

Sesides these reporters, therq wore also otiicr au- 
thors, to whom gjeat yaucratidn and respect are 
paid by the stuaeuts the common law. Such 
are Glanvit uA Braatou, Britton and Pletor 
Littleton and jitaWrbert, with some others of 
ancient date, whose treatises ai;e cited as autlio- 
rity ; and are evidence that cases have formerly 
happened id whii^ such and such points were de- 
termined, vdiich am now become settied and first 
prmciples. One of |be >«at of the methodical 
writefi in point of "tiime, tfhoie works are of any 
intrinsic authority in the courts of justice, and do 
not entirely the stnmglb th®ir quo- 

tationa from ^«r is the »amc le^ed 

jud^e we have just meutimijsd, » 

is pidieie|dmc«p.them^^'^ 


the ii?lff|tujaon4 such a title, 

The ,fint' volume i% a very mftei|S?ve comment 
a little; 


_ . ^ Bor whew 

is the difierence, whether the people declare their 
assent to a law by sufTf^e, or by a uniform 
coarse of acting accordingly Thus did they 
reason while Rome had some remains of her free* 
dom; but, when the imperial tyranny came tu be 
fully established, the civil laws speak a ve^ d|^ 
ferent language, ^(od prtnrvjn piaruil legis aabs 
v^kirem, cum populm ci et tn cum omne twm im- 
pemm et potcatutem ay^ferat, says Ulpian* /m- 
perutcr hhub et ronditcr et inhrprcs rxiitima* 
tuff says the code. And again, SatriU^ \mUi,t 
e9t rewripto prineipls o&niori. And indeed it 
one of the characteristic marks of British tiber^; 
that the common law depends upon customs > 
which carries this internal evidence of freedom 
along with it, that it probably was introduced by 
the voluntary consent of the people. 

11. The second branch of the unwritten laws of 
England arc particular customs, or laws which 
affect only the inhabitants of particular d^s*' 
tricts. 

These particular customs, or some of tbem» 
are without doubt the lemaius of that miiUitude 
of local customs before^mentioned, out of which 
the common law, as it now stands, w»s coUecHd 
at first by king Alfred, and atterwurds by king 
Edgar and Edward the Confessor* each district 
mutually sacrifiGiiig some of its own epccial 
usages, in order that tlie whole kingdom might 
enjoy the benefit of one uniform and universal 
system of laws. But, for reasons that have been 
now long foigotten, particular counties, cities, 
towns, manors, and lordships, were very early 
indulged wiih the privilege of abiding by their 
own customs, in contradistinction to the rest of 
tiie nation at large : which privilege is confirmed 
to them by several acts of ^rllamcnt. 

Su<^ is the custom of gavelkind in Kent and 
apr insfi^ivei^ *w otiier parts of the kingdom (though iMivhapa 

cb bavo of it was also general uU the Norman conquest) ; 


i 

1 


which ordains, among other things, that not the 
eldest son only of tbo fatner shall succeed to bis 
inheritance, but all the sons alike; and that, 
ifiaim iSttlitou k jilkd reigu of Edward thoui^the ancestor be fittmotod and banged, yet 
Ittkfi of valuable the bcif shall fuccced tp Jus estate, without any 
;A. . ^ ew^^attp the lond.-^Buch IS the custom that pre- 

vUM in divers ancient boroughs, and tbernore 
bpibugk^g^lsb^ the youngest son 


commmi«laf heawdto- 



ut.n 


p, iU preference to all his 
is Iba custom in other bo- 
Sh^ll' be entitled, for her 
i»s lauds; whereas at tjie- 
k endowed of one-third 
the special and particular 
Which every one has more* 

1 the copyhold tenants 
lOrs.— Such likewise is 
ivers inferior courts, w ith 
ir^ cities and tradkf , 
^ which; when no.royd 
ipcnds entirely upon nii« 
iShed ussge.--Sucb, 
enstoms within the cit; 
to trade, app 
variety of other 'll 
I the general l|W/^ 
g^ only by spedal uSfig^r + 
ft 


I A W. 

f Im cuttoiM 43ii lipUMipii ajC6 plso conlimKMi hy net 4» Castors nittst be renion,ibS6$ 

AK pCpAtUmefii nej?«tivcly, thcymijitiioibeiMww 

To Uu« nwy most properly be referred a is not always, as Sir Edward Calm fAyt* ^ 
r par1;|C|i^lAT eysuinof customs used only among derstood of every nnleamed ntaftw 
W liei of the king’s subjects, called the enstom artidcial and legal 


tffin^hants^ 0 rie 4 atercaforia: which, however 
^iliSsrent from the general rules of the eommon 
)dw, is yet engrafM into it, and made a part of 
it; being allowed, for the benefit of trade, to be 
of tbo utmost validity m all commercial transac- 
tions; for it is amaximof law, that cuiKftet in wa 
ari^ mth4m e$t, 

*|he roles relating to particular customs regard 
either the pwf of existence j their legality 

when proved; or their usual method of allowance. 

And nrst we will consider the rules of proof. 

Aa to gavelkind, and boroogh-english, the law 
takes particular notice of them; and there is no 
OGoasion to prove that such customs actually exist, 
bui: oidy t^at ^e lands in question are subject 
thereto. Ail other private customs must be par* 
sjcuburly pleaded; and us well the cxistetmeof 
such customs must be shewn, us that the thing 
in dispute is withiu the custom alleged. The trial 
in both cases (both to shew the existence of the 
custom, as that in the manor ot Dale lands siiall 
descend only to the heirs male, aud never to the 
hedif ihmale and also to shew ** that the lands 
ia question are within that manor)” U by jury of 

}i men, an4 not by the judges ; except tbc same Bvuu ; uiwigiL me vmuc » m miup uuvvruim • cur 
particular custom has been before tried, deter- the value may at any time be ascertained; and the 


rea^^ wamnted by 

of law. Upon which account a cuttm may bf 
good, though the particular reason c^f U oaUnot be 
assigned ; for it sufhcetb, if noKOod legal reason 
can be assigned against it T%S a cust<^ m 
a parish, that no man shall put hiS bqastfi into'tba 
common till the third of October, would he good ; 
aud yet it would be hard to shew the reason why i^at 
day in particular is fixed upon, rather thim the 
day before or after. But a custom, that no cattlt 
^ball bo put in till the lord of the manor has drsi 
put in his, is unreasonable, aad therefore bad: 
tor peradventure the lord win never put in hiSa 
and then the tenants would lose all their profits* 

5. Cttstoma ought to be certain. A custom, 
that lands shall descend to the most worthy of the 
owner’s blood, is void ; for how shall this worth be 
determined ? But a custom to descend to the next 
male of the blood, exclusive of females, is cer-* 
tain, aud therefore good. A custom to pay two- 
pwo an acre in Iku of tylhes, is good; but to 
pay sometimei two*peoOe and sometimes three- 
pence. as the oocutier of the land pleases, is bad 
mriis uncertamty. Veto emtom, to py a year’s 
improved value for a fine on q eopyliold esute, is 
good ; though the value is a fiiliip uncertain : for 


mined, aud recorded, in the same court. 

The customs of Loudon differ ftom all others in 
point of trial: for if the existence of the custom 
be brought in question, it shall not be tried by a 
jury, but by certificate fiom the lord mayor and 
aldermen by the tnoutb pf iheir recorder; unless 
it be such a custom as the coiporatiTii is itself in- 
terested in, as a right of taking toll, for then 
the law permits them not, to certify on their own 
behalf. 

When a custom is actually proved to exist, the 
next inquiry U into tlm legality qf K; fbr if if Is 
not a good custom, it ought tp he no longer used. 
ffniu$vjmi ahfiUndlHs eH, is an established maxim 
of the law. To make a particular custom good, 
the (bltowing are necessary requisites: 

) • That it have been used so long, that the me- 
inory of man runneth nOt tp the C9ntrai:y. $q 
that^ if any one can shew the begmning of 
Is no good custom. Por whi^ reason, no curtom 
^ pteVail against an m^rc^act of parfiaiiieoti 


maxims of law is. Id certem sst g^cit cerfmn redds 
peteef. 

(Si. Customs, though established by consent, 
must be (when established} compulsory: and not 
left to tlic option of every man, whether he will 
use them or no. Therefore a ourtpm, that all tbs 
inhabitants shall be rated toward file majltteiianca 
of a bridge, will be good: but a cuitom, that every 
man is to contribute thcreto^at fiis own {ileaauret 
is idle and absurd, and mdeed no custom at 
alL 

7. tajiUy, customs must be conslstept wHb 
each other. One custom cuimot be Set in cp- 
positiou to another. For If ho^ are reafiy cus- 
toms; tlmtt both arc of aqmi! mmi||uity, mid both 
esteblldhad by mdtnal cttmant: which to my of 
contradiclory cuiKUtm Is ahsutd. Thcxefti^ if 
one man pcemadbokthat by custom be has a right 
tq have windows Iqqldug into anothei^s 
the other caupci a ri|^t by costnm to step 
Up or obstruct thosa windowa: for these two cqn- 


oteM the sts^ute itself h u pibof of a tnMtdary customs caxmot boUrbe gtx^ nog both 

iti^ u custom did urn exi^ t.* . - rtand together. Heoughtmt^teteythefs* 

fk It must have b#ucotttinudd. Auyln^rrimn Utenbo of tfah ^rmer Cngtoih. / 

^ cause a tmpteeiTgsaskg j i^al W to of snedat eufotbfc 

wfaU will be witbia Customs, in desogaitenof the cqmMwluaik mms 
aud ikereupou. ^ curtom. will he be otmslrtM mcriy. Thus, by the — " 
II must 1 m nudMwmhki .wUfa regard tel gar^kin^ hnte^M^of ^ 
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IhjrMloto adoptdl aod mA <Mily in 
mirta and juriididioBi. And 
e mfiH Wdantood the cMI and eanon 

; It mfUm a Utilie imptroper, at IM view» 
to rank tew laoa wider the head of kgn non 
wriol#» or tmwfiite lavs, i^ag they are wt 
fbm hy outerky inteir pandects^ teir eoder» 
aw their iif||itiition»} their counoils, dectee^ 
and deeretabj and enforced by an tnnncme 
umber of eaposkionSf decieionei and trettiaw 
of the learned in both branehea of te law. But 
thie is done after te enampie of Sir Matthew 
Haile; beeanee it ie most pfotn^ that it is not on 
acoonnt of theh behtf written laws, that either 
the oanott law> or the ctTil Uw^ bare any obll* 
gaUon within this kii^om: neither do their 
farce and eSIoacy depend upon their own in- 
triiaiio authority $ wtiich is the case of our writ* 
ten laws or acts of parlfpipeni^ IVy bind not 
the subjects of England^ beeanse their materials 
wore collected from popes or emperhrs; were 
digested by JOstuiia% or declared to be authenh 
tic by Gregory; These ooasiderations give them 
ne authority here ; for te legisbituiw of Bnglamd 
doth not, nor over didb vgcogniae ony foreign 
power as superior or e^oal to it in this kthgdottvs 
or as having the light to give law to any the 
meanest of ifo enbiocts. But all the strength 
tto eitber ter papal or itt|ier}al laws hare ob- 
tained in this rialtii (or indeed m any other 
kingdom in fintopiA is only beeanse th^ have 
been admitted te reoiMil by Immemorial 
usage and euatom in feme particular casein and 
soma parteilar oooifo | asm then they form a 
branch of the hyes non soriplw, or customary 
law: or tet ^eteW tey are in som other 
camlnM^dld hy^counent of parliament^ and 
ten dNiy ote ^beir veUdity to te test 
or statte' law. tlds is eimressly declared in 
those remarkable words of tho statute 80 Hen. 
VilL o« addfossed to the hinges royal ma- 
jesty«*it** Thfo your ainoe’s rsalWr reo^iaing 
no sup^r, nate God butoidy your grace^hath 
been en<l^ is tee tew snhioctm* to aay mail's 
UWs>^ but afij to sdoh hs haw been devised, 
maite and^ordated wMi^ tidii mater te the 

weateof'tesaMf Or Id ste oter aar bysuf^ 
foibteof ,yoto.gdteate.yo«vpnigetdtois, te 
neopla of ymir nfote tere* tahen at their 
tetebr Oiito oonsiat, to be used 
amoni and hsaw bomtd temaelveib by 
Tongnw and castte^ to te obsenwnoeof te' 
samer imi as to te o bu s trama d of telaws of 

atej but 
• ; of te 



tte ate' 

the mstK 
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dtemm sigte dte skwrOstewm 1^ 
that tey were computed to be many cawsle 
by an author who preceded Juminian. Thfo 
in part remedfod by te eoneotioni of three 
rate lawyers, Gre^lnfo HerUiOgjM, and 
pirios; and then byte eiiipc>^^ Theodosms ttm 
younger, by whose Orders a code wit eompiled« 
A% 0. 438, being a metbodfoal cOllectiofi of all 
the imperial constitutioiii ted hi force : which 
Tlieodosian code was te oqly^book of civil 
received as authentic vti the western part 
rope, tHl many centuries sifter; and to ter foie 
picbtble that the Franks and Gotlit might' Irtf^ 
quently pay some regard, in framing le^ Oeta^ 
stitutiont for tetr newly erected kin^nis. For 
Jnstinunt commanded only in the ehstertt re* 
mains of te empire ; and it was under Hie au- 
spices that the present body of civil taW wbW 
eoinp^^^ *hd finished by Tribofrian and oClier 
lawyers, about te yehr d33. 

This ednsisto of, 1. The institutes ; which con* 
tain te element* or firtt pnncip4es of the Ro- 
man law, in foor books, fi. The digests or pan* 
dtets, in 50 books ; containing te optnidii* and 
writings of eminent lawyers^ digested in a sys- 
tf metical method. 3. A new eode, or collection 
of imperial constitutions ; the latoe of a whole 
century having rendered the former pode of 
Theodosios imperfoct. 4. The novels, or new 
constitutions, posterior in time to te other 
books, and amountiiig to a snpploiAent to the 
code ; containing new decrees of successive am* 
perors, as new questions happened to arte. 
These form te of RoiUau law^, or eovpHs 
juris cmlis, as published about the time of Jus- 
tinlaas which, bowetor, foil soon into neglect 
and oblivion, till about the year I ISO, when a 
copy of te digests was fouod at Amhifi in Italy 
wbi^ accident, concurring with the policy of te 
Roman eoplonastics, suddenly gave new vognw 
and authority to te civil law, introduced it into 
several nations, and occasioned that mighty in- 
Misdatton of vylumiuous comments, with which 
this system of law', more than any other, is now" 
loadra^ 

R The canon law is a body of Roman ecele^ 
siasticaf law, relative to such matters as tost 
chureh either has, or pretonds to hato, the prot> 
per jurisdiction over. This Is compiled from te 
Opinions of te aatolent Latin fathers^ te decrees 
Of general councils, the decretal ephtles >«aiid 
bntS of te Itoly see. All which lay IW te same 
ditordto ebdoonfuftloties te Roman civil law; 
^ about te yeto U5l; one Gratiati, an Italian 
lifollhl nteetod w te iHseovery of Justinian's 
actestosted oonscitutioiis 
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t^ cijitttf net coMtitutioae, «ii4 ilin ethnr **«« wW < 

g^iitisj^j^oJwi,*iwHitssttcc£»sow, mtmme9r$u$^ Oiw.^n^ii^Visawete w 

or body of tho Vm^ odiw fewi > prohMon^ ^mm mU ^ 

BMldoe these pontifical isolloctifittsi «h,iji^4iMr<^i , fi, An appeaM?®* 
itie the times of popery were nsceifafi tuts mibmi^ hing, in the la»t ireaon; 
tie in this island, as lr<dl as in o^et partS of jurisdiction exeroised m 4 _ _ 

Clhristendom, there' is also a kind ol^ national the crown of EngUnd, ana n#fi(niR hjoy . 

canon lav, composed of legatine and prOfinmal potentate^ ojr intrinsic anthority^of lhe{r 
constitutions, and adapted only to the exigeoctea And, from these three llroiig mafki and enaigtii 
of this church and kingdom. The legatine con- of su^riodty, it appears beyond a denbt^ that 
stitutions were ccctesiasticallaws, enacted in na- the civil and canon laws, though admitted in 
tional synods, held under the cardinals Otho and some cases by custom in some courts, are only 
Othobon, legates from Pope Gregory IX. and subordinate and leges snh grnwori %s i 
Pope Clement IV. in reign of Kin£ Henry thus admitted, restrained, altered, new-mod«led. 



III. about the years }!St20 and 1268. The pro- 
vincial constitutions are principally the decrees 
of provincial synods, held under divers Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, from Stephen Langton, 
in the reign of Henry HI. to Henry Chichele in 
the reign of Heniy V. ; ami adopted also by the 
province of York m the reign of Henry VJ. At 
the dawn of Uie reformation^ in the reign of King 
Henry VIII. it was enacted in parHament, that 
a i^evicw should be had of the canon law ; and 
till such review siiould be made, all canons, con- 
stitutions, ordinances, and synodals provincial, 
being then already made, ami not repugnant to 
the law of the land or the king^s prerogative, 
sliould still he used and executed. And, as no 
such review has yet been perfected, upon this 
statute now depends tlie authority of the canon 
law in England. 

As for the canons enacted by the clergy under 
James I« in the year 1603, and nei er confirmed 
ip parhament, it has been sokunnljT ai^udged 
upon the principles of law and the constitution, 
that where they are not merely declaratory of 
the ancient -canon law, but are introductory of 
new regulations, they do not bind the laity, what- 
ever regard the clergy may think proper to pay 
them- 

There are four species of courts, in which the 
civil and canon laws are permitted, under dif- 
ferent restrictions, to be us^. I. The courts of 
the archbishops and bishops, and their dmava- 
tive officers, usually called Courts ChiisUank 
(curw Chrtsfscmitalij}, or the Eccleaiastiioal 
Con#8. 2. The Milits^ Cojurte. The Courts 
of Admiralty. 4. The Courts, of the, tare Uni- 
versities. In «U, their recepUoh in general, upd 
tjhe dilGerent. degrees of that recejition, nte 
grouiM entirely upon custom ; coix^boniteA 
m tbelstier instance by a^ of, padjpmenvggli- 
fy mg these charters which confirm the customary 
law of univeiwitieB^ Tite mere minuto , coji-> 
aideratton cf ^ them wifi fiai sfdfr their prcpffir 
articles* It .adtl imfiiee at pfmeiit.l;p a 


and amended, they arc by no means with u« a 
distinct independent species of laws, but are 
inferior branfHies of the customary or unwritten 
laws of England, properly called the King’s Ec- 
clesiastical, the King’s MiliUuy, the King’s Ma- 
ritime, or die King’s Academical, Laws. 

Let us next proceed to the le^er scr^ttf, the 
written laws of tlie kingdom ; which are statutes, 
acts, or edicts, made by the king’s majesty, by 
and with the odvioo. of the lordt spiritual and 
temporal and commons HI padiament assembled. 
T he oldest of these now extant, and printed in 
our statute books, is the famous mogna ckartop 
as confirmed in parliament 9 Hen. III. though 
doubtless there were many acts before that time, 
the records of nhich are now lost, and the de- 
terminations of them perhaps at present cur- 
rently received for the maxims of the old common 
law, 

I'he manner of making these statutes being 
explained under the articles Hill and Parliament, 
we shall here only take notice of the difSerent 
kinds of statutes ; and of sogis' general rales 
with regard to their construction. 

First, as to their several kinds* Statutes are 
either general or special, public or, private. A 
gencrai or public aci is an uniumi^ rule that 
regarda the whole oommuniity •* and of this the 
courts of law are bound le take nothm judieikUy 
and ex without' Hte statute being psftkm- 

larly plefided, or fotmrly set forth, by w party 
who claims an advantage, under ik Social or 
iniviite acts are. rather meccptioiis than rules* 
being these wbieh only operate upon particular 
persons and private^ concerns •, imeh as the Eo- 
mansr entitled emfOm decrefa, hr centradUstme- 
tion to the satmfiiw eeiifidta,^ .which' rwy^^ 
whede communuy ; and of these the ^ge# ,«tw 
not bound to take notice, unless theybe^^iwsaUy 
shewn end plymM, ThuSt loahew4he'^dsi^'« 
tiout Iho statute tfi £tfx.e. Uk to piseyent fps* 
ritual pemons from making Jfeaifj^.fer> longer 
tenna '^yeaiav or finrae fiwsi^]ia;n| 


law paitkulai«^,relielve to theiufifis 

serve to iiicol^,inpin^stmtt|d|^,{^4os^^ ofaifitoi fifths 
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ie«ii»i lEMi ^Kvf omsnce 
tf^dre ^ema «t t\m (.^Wiaoki law, 
AlattttM ilKw« whi^ m.ntitk to 

oommoii low^ ta Ai^leltbor 
th4 ^o^orol of alt humln lawt« 

ofri|itl|i;o^j(^ ^me and li^rcumatanccs^ 
mbti^ea wttd unadvised detenninatians of tm- 
lefTOed judgOB, or front any other causa what*- , 
soever. And this being dona, either by en*- 
tatvifl^ the ooihmon law where it was too narro^w 
and on^umaOribed, or by lOBtrainhig it where U 
waB too tax and luxuriant, hath occasioned an- 
other subordinate division of remedial acts of 
parliament into enlarging and restraining sta- 
tutes. To instance again iivibf case of treason. 
Clipping the current com of the kingdom was an 
oiTence not sufficiently guarded against by the 
common law; therefore it was thought expedient 
by statute 5 Elir. v. 11. to make it high treason, 
which it was not at the common law ; so that this 
was an enlarging sfatoto. At common law, also, 
spiritual corporations might lease out their estates 
for any term of years, till prevented by the 
statute 13 Eliz. before-montibned ; this was there- 
fore a restraining Statute. 

Secondly, the rules to be observeil with regard 
to-thc construction of statutes, ate principally 
these which follow : 

C lliere are three pointe to be considered in 
the coustructiein of all remedial statutes | the 
old law, the mischief, and the remtsdv | that h, 
bow the common law tkiood at tfte making of the 
act ; what the miscltief was, for winch the com- 
mon law did not provide; and what remedy the 
parliament hath provided to cure this mischief. 
And it is the bnsiueis of tlic jndges so to con- 
strue thh act, as to suppress the mischief and 
advance the remedy. Let ns instance again in 
the satue testraiding statute of IS Eliz. c* 10. 
By the eommoU Uw, ecclesiastical eorimrations 
might let aB ldd| leases as Uiey thought proi>er : 
the nvisChief wal> that they let long and unrea- 
sonable leasoB^ to -^e impeverUhnient of their 
successors*^ The remedy a^T^hed by tji^ statute 
was, 'by making roidf all leaset by eoolAiastioal 
bOdiei for longer terms than iWm Itvcs, or 31 
yeata* ^ Nbw iu tlmaooftrue^Oo of this sUtute It 
is heW, leaseef thoiigh ffisr a longer term, if 
made by a itihoPy are nOt dpring the bishop’s 
oonUnuaAdb tn ms see | ori If Wade by a deim 
and tliey are not void during the con- 

tiOdbW of M dean; fo# act was modejor 
tWlMilil: M wohMili of the successor. The 

suppressed by 

vaW#h|^ allMJh^d^iOsripiu^^ w- 
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by the statute t4 - . 

or offier cattle 
of clergy* But these 

cattle,” being looked apmi looW W 

create a capital offence, Of«s^held ;lb^ 

tend to nothing but mere sheep." ' ^ Abd tht!l«9wW| 
in the next sessions, it was found nceoWaiJflS^ 
Mke another statute, I.’^Oeo. JL cw 54* oammdV- 
iug the former to bulls, cows, oxen, steers, 
locks, lieifcrs, calves, and lambs, by name. 

4. Statutes against frauds are to be liberally 
and benedcially expounded. Thin may seem a' 
contradiction to the last rule ; most statutes 
against frauds being in their consequences pens). 
But this diffinrcnce is here to be taken : whore tlie 
statute acts upon the offender, and inlUi^ts a 
penalty, as the pillory, or a fino, it is then to' 
be taken strictly ; but a hen the statute acts upon 
the offence, by setting aside the fraudulent trans- 
action, here it is to be construed Iiberall3^ Tpon 
this footing the statute of 13 EUz. r. 5, which 
voids all girts of goods, Ac. made to defraud 
creditors and others, aas held to extend the 
general words to a gift made to dt’fraud the queen 
of a forfeiture. 

«3. One part of a statute must be so construed 
by anothef, that the whole may (if possible) 
stand : nt re$ mayts vedeai ijuam pvreat. As if 
land be vested in the king and his heirs by act 
of parliament, saving the right of A ; and A has 
at that time a lease of it for thiee years; here 
A shall hold it for his term of three years, and 
afterwards it shall go to the king. For this in- 
terpretation furnishes matter for every clause of 
the statute to work and operate upon. But, 

6 A saving toullv repugnant to the body of ’he 
act is void. If therefore an act of parliament vests 
laud in tho king and his heirs, saving the right of 
all persons whatsoever ; or v ests the land of A in the 
king, saving the right of A : in cither of these cases 
the saving is totally repugnant to the body of the 
Statute, and (if good) would render the statute of 
no effect or operation; and therefore the saving 
is void, and the land vests absolutely in the 
king. 

'i. Where the common law and a statute differ, 
the comvaon law gives place to the staWte; vmd 
an old statute gives place to a new one. And this 
upon the general principle laid down in the last 
section, that tepas poftmoret priori eontranof 
abfWgOfil. Bnttlds is to be understood only when 
the latter statute hi eoucked in negative terms, or 
W Us matter nOcdMrily in^ties a negative. As 
» a ffirmer act soys, that a jnror upon such a trial 
shall have twiuity pounds a-year, and a new sta- 
tute botnCs and wtyahe shall have twenty marks ; 
.here the latteff^itsM^ though it docs not express, 
yetnecessnrUiy iWphM^ a negative, and virtually 
repeals the former^ iTor if twenty marks be made 
the former statute which 
requirefe' twanly nwtthds is at an end. But if both 
Uie acts he eh^^ s^fniatu e, and the substanee 
such tiiatbUthW% lUnd together, here the latter 
does not Wj^^lthe ffinngr, but they shaUnieth^ 
have a coiibAlM; efficacy. If by a^Ihrmer Hiir 
an offence bd'lndictable at thequarteri 
andalaterlsAasakes the sameofcneein 
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JuriedictWn, sifeA tW olfendtr may be proiecuted explain tbcm. Wh*t equity Mji imfKMM* 
at either : unlees the new statute subjoins expms sible in its very essence to be teouceQ to itqjM 
negative wevds; as, that the offence shall be in- rules, hath been shewn above* U may be auf^ 
dictable at the assizes, and not elsewhere. ffcient, theTefoTe, to add in this place, that# 

8. If a statute, that repeals another, is itself besides the liberality of sentiment wkh widdt 

Y^[M»led afterwards, the first statute is hereby our common-law judges interpret acta of par- 
revived, without any formal words for that purpose, liament, and such rules of the un written law as 
So when the statutes of 26 and 36 Hen.VlU. are not of a positive hind, there are also courts 
declaring th^ing to be the supreme bead of the of equity established for the benefit of the sfib^ 
church, werrrepealed by a statute I and 2 Philip ject, to delect latent frauds and concealments 
and Mary, and flhis latter statute was aftem arcis which the process of the courts of law is not 
repealed by an act of 1 £liz. there needed not any adapted to reach } to enforce the enecutioB of 
express words of revival in queen Elizabeth’s sta- such matters of trust and confidence, at are 
tute, but these acts of king Henry were impliedly binding in conscieuce, though not cognixahle in 
and virtually revived. a court of law ; to deliver from such dangers as 

9. Acts of pavliameiit derogatory from the are owing to misfortune or oversight j and to 
power of subse(]ucnt parliaments bind not. So give a more specific relief, and more adapted to 
the statute 11 Hen. VII. c. 1. winch directs, that the circumstances of the case, than can always 
no person for assisting n king de facto shall be at- be obtained by tlic generality of the rules of the 
tainted of treason by act of pailiament or other- positive or common law. This is the business of 
wise, is held to he good only as to common prose- the courts of equity, which however are only 
cutions for high treason; but will not restrain or conversant in matters of property. For the 
clog any parliamentary attainder. Because the freedom of our constitution will not permit, that 
legislature, being in truth the sovereign power, is m criminal cases a power should be lodged in 
always of equal, always of absolute authority : it any judge to construe the law otiierwise than ac* 
acknowledges no superior upon earth, which the oording to the letter. This caution, while it ad < 


prior legislature must have bhen'if its ordinances 
could bind the present parliament. And upon the 
same principle, Cicero, in his letters to Atticus, 
treats with a proper contempt these restraining 
clauses, which endeavour to tie up the hands of 
succeeding legulatures. Wiien you repeal the 
law Hself (says be) you at the same time repeal 
the prohibitory clause which guards against such 
repeal.” 

10. Lastly, acts of parliament that are impossi- 
ble to be penbrmed are of no validity ; and if there 
arise out of tliein coUateraliy any absurd conse- 
quences, manifestly contradictory common 
reason, tJiey are witli regard to those collateral 
consequences void. We lay down the rule with 
these restrictions ; though we know it is generally 
laid down more largely, that acts of parliament 
contrary to reason are void. But if the parliament 
Will positively enact a thing to be done which is 
unreasQuable, wo Know of no power that can con- 
trol it: and the examples usualiv alleged in sup- 
|K»rt of this sense of the rule do none them 
l^ve, that where the main object of a statute is 
unreasonable, the judges are at liberty to reject 
it; for that were to set the jndieisl |owar above 
Ih^of fiba IjBgisiatare, vriitchwoald besubversiveof ' 
wU government. But where sonKe oollatesal matter 
arises out ol the general, wor^, and bappenK to 
beivmafcaahla; tetle the judges are indeeeiiey 
In eonebuli that this eimsequeiieenna not foseseen 
by tla pavfiinieitt, andOwrolbiw tltey am at li- 
berty to the stelate bpnqtiity, and only 

fng^lNte dimgard it thus BE at aetof parlia- 
meni givoa A man power to ley fit causes that 
rntm withhihb tnonor ef Halai p«b if a cause 
should aiim k wM<bbe htipiself the net 

t^vhMUm it is 
nmeaMmble shamcdkiiMk^ hb 


aa 

imUlmmsi <kisk%aallM^ 

of 

tbal«pm|a»s wtmOMbed In mehnvUenhift^ 
eaMWWMfthn Imyt smdniibt whoteop ft wis# Um 

of 

owapf nn'ep, nmmb aw-msnsii*aHHni w 


mirably protects the public liberty, can never 
bear hard upon tndividuala. A man cannot suf- 
fer more punishment taaa the law assigns, but 
he may suffer less. The laws cannot be strained 
by partiality to inflict a penalty beyond what the 
letter will warrant ^ but, in cases where the letter 
induces sny apparent hardship, the crown has 
the power to pardon. 

The olyects of the laws of Efigland are, 1. 
The rights of persons. B* Tlie rights of things. 
3. Private wrongs. 4. Public wrongs. See the 
words Pbisoms, Kiohtn, Waoaos, Psovertv, 
Crimes, PimisaiiEHTB, ioar, PtsAniKcs, icc. 

LAW-Lffimirage. In England, ^ all law proceed- 
ings were formerly wri^en, ns indeed all pub- 
lic proceedings were, in Norman or law French, 
and even the arguments of tbe counsel and de- 
cisions of the court were in thg same barHwirotts 
dialect. An evident and ihalnnfol badge, it 
must be Qwned^ of tyrannf and fote%n servi.* 
tude ; being introdiKM w^er tfi# aiispieea of 
William the K,orm«n and hts tons : whereby the 
obsorvAuMi of the Eoman satinet was once more 
verified, Ihftt GhiUia eoiiridMros doeuU fydundu 
BfHatmm* This cnntiiiiied tiB the reign o# Ed- 
ward If I, who, having emplnyed his amis soe- 
ceMfidiy in subduiugthf oirowiief Fknce, thought 
la unbeseeming the dignitjr bf the vjeters to use 
any kmger the langnagem a vanquished onuolry. 
By nstatufo, tfaerofora^ p af ied in the fifithyear 
ids i^gn, It woa enacaA, that for tite fon^ 
j^as^shOnld be pleaded, shown, dhifehiM, an- 
swered, debated, and indgad, in foe English 
tongue, but befo&UrredaiHMiintellpd'l^ thfoit 
In^ttanaer os Bon AInnbo 9fr Ifout ar,|!as- 
gfoat^andlSrilisf ef pwr 
oM^ ill fo^oeii fo nee 
in m foifo pl^edingai imd Oiu W IMfo foe 
fSesOMMa jmnvimae wim‘eslMli!i(MS'Hrfoe*'adMils of 

«h;tiiiki»w« AhBr S,g^ 
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te&yi w«i more serviceable (because more du- 
tifaie) in a deed end immuwle laugaage than 
III my ilm or living one. The practisers, how- 
OVOi^ being nsed to the Nomian language, and 
thermne imagming they could express thoii 
fhoughtsmore Aptly end more concisely in that 
then in my other, still continued to take their 
notes In law Frenoh; and of course, when those 
notes came to be puhUsfaed, under the denomina* 
IM of reports, they were printed in that barba- 
tons dialect j which, joined to the additional 
terrors of a Gothic black letter, has occasioned 
nmny a student to throw away bis Plowdon and 
Littleton, without venturing to attack a page of 
them. And yet, in reality, upon a nearer ac- 
quaintance, they, would have found nothing 
yeiy formidable in the latigoagej which differs 
in its grammar and orthography as much fTom 
the modem French, as 'the diction of Chaucer and 
Gower does frdm that of Addiloii and Pope. Be- 
eides, as the English anif Borman languages were 
concurrently used by our ancestors for several 
eenturies together, the two idioms have natu- 
rally assimilated, and mutually borrowed from 
each other: for which reason the grammatical 
construction of oach is so very much the same, 
that we apprehend an Englishman (with a week’s 
preparation) would understand the laws of Kor- 
mandy, collected in , their grand cottamier, as 
wel4 if not better, than a Prenchmanbrad within 
the walls of Paris. 


elegant struotures of Attica, Borne, and 
ra, have sunk beneath the stroke of time. , 

As to the objee^on of locking up the law h w 
strange and unknown tongue, tius is of little 
weight with regard to records j which few have 
occasion to read, but auch as do, or ought to, 
understand the rudiments of Latin. And be- 
sides, It may be observed of the law-Latin, ad 
the very ingenious Sir John Davfe nbstrves of 
the law -French, “ that it it WO Vl^'OWSy to be 
learned, that the meanest witHmt OV^ dgme to 
study of the law doth cotHe to 'Undenttud 
it almost perfectly m ten days without a oak^ 
dcr." 

It is true, indeed, that the many torms of Art 
with which the law aiiounds are sufficiently harsh 
when latinized (yet not more so tlian those of 
other sciences j, and may, as Mr, Selden observes, 
give oifeacc to some grammarians of squeam- 
ish stomachs, who would ratlier choose to live m 
ignorance of things the most useful and import- 
ant, than to have their delicate cars wounded 
by the use of a word unknown to Ciccro, Sal- 
lust, or the other writers of the Augustan age.’* 
Yet tilts IS no more than must unavoidably hap- 
pen when things of modern use, of which the Ho- 
mans had no idea, and consequently no phrases 
to express them, conic to be delivered in the 
fjitin tongue. It would puzzle the most classi- 
cal scholar to find an appellation, in his pure 
latinity, for a constable, a record, or a .de^ of 


The Latin which succeoded the French for the 
entry and enrolment of plena, and whtcli conti- 
nued in use for four centuries, answers lo nearly 
to the Kngliih (oftentimei word for word) that it is 
not at aliiuiprising it should generally be ima- 
gined to ho tmiy fabricated at home, with little 
more tiwabfe than by adding Roman ter- 
minationa tb EngliAh words. Whereas in reality 
Hti I vary tttilvefiit dialect, spread throughout all 
fiufope at the irruption of the northem nations ; 
and partieulkdiy aecoiitmodated and moulded to 
answer All the purposes of the lawyers with a pe- 
culiar OxndCaois and prwptsion. This is prihei- 
pally oleing to the sima^icity, or (if the reader 
pleaeeA} thepidverty and hiJ&eM of its teatitre, 
cahwlaM to eapFcii tlbe of mankind just 
A» they iiifO ^ Hns htuheh mihd, without any 
Ihttei^ doufishat, or 'peipNrsed omhments of 
styia: for ft may Woboehwd, that those laws 
and oidfoiMtoii, of pt^Eiai Iikie4l as pHyate eom- 
' mmffiles. M gehersEF foe fooit eaii^ odder- 
foSod, whirA ftrehffo and fcv^fotdty. not har- 
HMOtoroftHMOOe of mmsih^ have been prin- 

tf b^«»4r« i«> 

Irabiin to MMit >«u 
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mmat 
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^mwvwmMeQ wow m 
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S tfaii bn those adroonii 
mifm foemoitols Which 
thildihsof hOtToh. 

^ eiidttfod €M the 
foe more modern dud more 


feoil'ment : it is therefore lo be imputed as much 
to necessity as ignorance, that they were styled 
in our forensic dialect, conMintmlarttut, recdkihim, 
and 

Law qf marque, a law by which those who are 
driven to ihake use of it, take the goods, or 
shipping, of tlte party that has done them wrong, 
and of whom they cannot get ordinary justice, 
whenever they can t^ke him within their own 
bounds or precincts. 21 Ed. 111. cap 17. 

Law qf the etaple, the same with Law mer- 
chant. 

Law, merclmnt, a summary sort of law, origi- 
nally differing from the common law, though 
now adopted, and become a part of the laws 
the kingdom. One point of it consists in thts, 
that if there be two joint merchants of wares, 
and one of them dies, his executor shall have the 
moiety ; which is not, allowed inihe ease of others, 
notmerohanta. Bee Custom. 

Law. qrirfouri, Is the ecclesiastieal or canon 
law, allowed and anthorized in this realm, so 
for as^iit fs mR against the common law, nor 
dgainth foil statutes and Customs of the kingdom, 
dtnd aoeqidtag to such ecclesiastical laws, the 
Ordinary 'and other ecclesiastical judges proceed 
hi caseswitbia foeireogaitance. 

d[iAw, in one of the three 

divfofOfiS <)f foe <>ld eompiehending 

Oencsia, t LevHiuus, (^Tumbers, Deute- 

ronomyv SetCaunm 

Lawei ifosM . 'fom Oame Urn. 

, Laws qf ^See Axioms. 

. ' JUf atlllfieiii projector, bom at Edm- 
-I Ifo afolt fo Pans, where he nised h$m- 
nelf ^ «|foi«aw 0 i 4 end obtained several igveat 
plafos h% fos^lifottus scheme of a national fomk, 
and 4I« Iliilfoipp company, which Jhe pmtead* 
ed was fofdtoidlf the debt eftiMaatfo and^- 
ribbindfoifo^ todtheifootolforicfel4fo,^th0 
ground 'ml ruined thousands of famfoi^fl^ue 
eicfe|md\iiQ|mfor vetigeaiicu» msd^fq| 4 ||kaice 
where hadiud in pov^ m l^^foeam 
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volume on money and pa|>er 

nd), D. D. bishop of Cariisle, was 
i parish of Cartmel m Lancashire, ua 
ros. H)s father, who was a clergyman, 
? a email chapel m that neighbourho^ ; but 
flm family had been situated at Askham, in the 
county of Westmoreland. He was educated for 
sodlSie time at Cartmel school, afterwards at the 
free grammar<^chool at Kendal ; from which he 
went, very well instructed in the learning of 
grammar schools, to St. John’s College in 
Cambridge. 

Soon afier taking his Srst degree, he was elect- 
ed fellow of Christ- college, and during his resi- 
dence there, he became known to the public by 
a translation of Archbishop King’s Essay iifmn 
the Origin of Evil, with copious notes ; in which 
many metaphysical subjects, curious and inte- 
resting in their own nature, are treated of with 
great ingenuity, learning, and novelty. To 
this work was prefixed, under the name of a 
Preliminary Dissertation, a very valuable piece, 
written by the reverend Mr. Gay of Sidney col- 
lege. Whilst at Christ-college, he also under- 
took and went through a very .laborious part in 
preparing for the press an edition of Stephens’s 
Thesaurus. 

X>r. Law held the see of Carlisle almost 19 
years *, during which time he twice only omitted 
spending the summer months in his diocese. In 
the 3 'ear 1787 he paid this visit in a state of great 
weakness and exhaustion; and died at Rose 
abou^a month after his am>al there, on the 
I4th da^ of Auguft, and in tlie 84th year of his 
age. . 

The life of this prelate was spent in incessant 
reading and thought, almost entirely'directed to 
metaphysical and religious inquiries. Bmides 
the works already mentioned, he published, 
in 1734 or 1735, a very ingenious inquiry into 
the Ideas of Space, Time, He, m which he com- 
bats the opinions of Dr. Clarke and his adhmnts 
on these subjects. • ^ 

The bishop was interred with due solemnity m 
bis cathedral church, m which a handsome mo- 
nument is erected to his memory. 

Law (Rev. William) a religious writer of con- 
•iderable eminence, was bona at KingNi Clifte, 
Northamptonshire, in 1866. > Of his eduOmtion 
very little is known : he look the degrees of A« B. 
and A. M. at Oxford, and left that university 
about the year 1712. Mr.. Lair^ was ahaebekv 
all his life-Ume. Such wa# his >ove of privacy 
and a state of suflectiM, that |C Wae vyi^; 
dom indeed that he fMtssed more Oiaa twp 
in the empany cf any person. With a veiy 
small patiii^y he was remarkuhly cbmiftahiej 
partioalarly tp his pom netghhouvlL mann- 
facturers of liooden-wafe, in and Jhoid HBig*S 
Cliffs: In this heaevtdent dispiMtOil wee 
joined byUmim. hSiieOibhoM, whom 1m 
resided; ikeif oh^ uottomi^^ the 
idle and di 0 sohffe» Mb to prosnole jMinl 
litamthegoodfritee^^ indmdnomh 
was the 
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aunts* our divine lived, gives the foUowiiig dm* 
racter of Mr. Law andhis writings t — Mr. La4r 
died at an advanced age of a suppression of 
urine, in 1761, at the house of Mrs. Hestber 
Gibbon, known by the name of the Cliffs, in 
Northamptonshire, where she still reddes. In 
that family he has left the reputation of a wor- 
thy and eminently pious man, who htlieved ail 
that he professed, and practised all that he en- 
joined. The character of a non-juror, which he 
held to the last, is a suihcient evidence of the 
teiiaciootncss of his principles in church and 
state ; and tlie sacrihee of his interest to his con- 
science will be always respectable* 

“ His theological writings, which our domestic 
concerns induced me to read, premrve an ami- 
able, though imperfect sort of life, in my opinion; 
but here, perhaps, 1 pronounce with more con- 
fidence than knowledge. His last compositions 
seemed tinctured too much with the mystic en- 
thusiasm of Jacob Behmen ; and his discourse on 
the absolute unlawfulness of the stage, may be 
called a ridiculous intemperance of sentiment 
and language. 

But these sallies of phrenzy must not extin- 
guish the praise that is due to Mr. Law, as a 
wit and a scholar, flis atgnments on topics of 
less absurdity, ^our renders will recollect that 
Mr. Gibbon thought all religto* absurd) is spe- 
cious and acute ; his manner is lively, his style 
forcible and clear ; and, had not the vigour of 
his wind been clouded by enthusiasm, he might 
be ranked with the most agreeable and ingenious 
writers of the times. 

** While the Baugorian controversy was a 
fashionable theme, he entered tbe lists. He re- 
sumed the contest again with Bishop Hoadly, in 
which his non-junng principles appear; tfa^gh 
be approves himself equal to both jprtdates. 

** On the appearance of W Fable of the 
Bees,? be drew bis pen against the licentiousness 
of the doctrine of t^ writer ; and morality and 
reiigton must rejoice in his applause and victory* 

Mr* Lawfsmaatef-ptecd,the <f,Bersoos Call,’^ 
is still read as a popular and poweefui book of 
devotion. His priee^s «re^ rigidi bm they are 
forihed and derived from tbeGofl^U mtinro 
is sharp, but his wisdom is front the knowing 
of baman Iffs i and many of his porimts are 
not onwoithy die pen of La Biuyere. If them 
yet eaists a spaift of piety in his reader’s misk^ 
he will soon kindle it to a ftame ; and a phBoeo- 
pber muH aHow that Im is more conriefe^ in bb 
principles than any of the tribe of myttib wrftenk 
He beadles srith -o^aal oeverity and tnirii ttio 
stranie oontiadiorion J^tyeon frith and pmoti^ 
In die earisllan world. Coder fttenafner of 91a- 
vm end Miranda, be hasi4nifrably MKOdM Mr* 
Qabbon’s two aunts,^ the wm^ly and Hie pione 
eiiters*^’ , ^ 

We bad btieoded to tfnbseribe ibe m^ons of 
Xfr. Johnson and Mrs. Hanneb More* aa to the 
cbainieimr and tiMts ^ Blr* Lawt bat slmb a 
•ketebnalibe^MKiva from 4fre band of mc% a iban 
as m^yeiiode 

maiiliKi apy^lW^qvmthnb'^^ 

tjOrderk^^ 

^ripon ^ 

Ibeb 

;^ienk, 

INWie 







LAW 

Ultci'ttAlawfulness of Stage Entertainments fully 
demonstrated. 6. The Case* of Reason, or Na- 
tural EeAigion, fhirly and fully stated. 7. An 
earnest ai^ serious Answer to Dr. Trapp’s DU- 
coarsA of the FpUy, Sin, and Danger, of being 
righteous over much. 8. The Grounds and Rea- 
sons of Chnstfah Begencration. 0. A Denioii- 
stratioh of the gross and fundamental errors of 
a late book, called A plain Account of the 
Nature and end of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, » affectionately addressed to all orders 
of men, and more especially to all the youn^r 
clergy. 10. An Appeal to all that doubt or dis- 
believe tlie Truths of the Gospel. 11. The Spint 
of Prayer; or the soul ribing out of the vanity of 
Time into the Riches of Etcinity. 12. The Spirit 
of Love. )•}. The Way to Divine Knowledge. 

1 1. A short but sufficient confutation of the Rev. 
Dr. Warbuiton’s projected Defence (as he calls it) 
of Christianity, in his DiviaOiLegation of Moses. 
15. A Collection of Letters on the most iuterest- 
ing and important subjects on several occasions. 
l(i Of Justification by Faith and Works ; a Dia- 
logue between a Methodist and a Churchman* 
17. An humble, earnest, and afEectionate Address 
to the Clergy. 

lA'WFUL. a. (/ 4 ir and /«//•) Agreeable 
to law; allowed bylaw (Skaktpeare), 

LA WFULLY, ad. (from lawful.) Legally; 
agreeably , to law (tSbisfA). , 

LA'W FULNESS. ir. (tem Uwflii.) Lega- 
lity; aliowanceof law {BmuV 

LA'WGIVER. s. (/ate and i^her.) Legis- 
lator ) one that makes laws (Eaeon). 

LAWGiriNO. 4 t. (law md givings) le- 
gislative (^aildr). 

LA WES (Heary), a celebrated musician, 
and the Purcell of big time. He was a sar^ 
vaut to Charles 1. in his public and private 
music, and set some of the works of almost 
every poet of eminence In that reign. The 
Comas of Hdten, aad several of the lyrics 
of Waller, ^ere set hv him f and both these 
poets bs^e done him oonbur m their verses. 
He eomposdd a coAsijil^dbie number of 
psaluiMtKuies In the CaMijta Saara, for three 
volceaaudaaorgadf and many more of his 
compositions are to he idm work called 
Sdect Aire and Htaloffums y also to the Trea^ 
sury of Mutie; and the Musical Companion. 
He died in IdffS* 

X^waa<Wiffimn}; was brother to Hie for- 
mer^ .11^1# He made 

abovr lE timret<l: 1 ibrtt hf music foa Volcb 
and ^ hni iik^« 

iiiettbtlw#lh^ifi^^1^ y^mposedTld it as 
aptly as if tiilb plnne. In. 

large 

maiMiripC' hfeisw^lks in scores 
J[jbWiS4ooiiitnis* 
ie theeivitiimr, 




WtJ of ll. 

Ijryfinbiiltf 
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LAW 

dogs, in the neighbourhood of^ 
forests, from cbicjng the game. 

LAWINGEN, a town in Gem 
circle of Suabia; fbrmerlr imperial, , _ 
now subject to thedttke of Neuburg* Hmw! 
the duke of Bavaria, in If 04, fortiffed hii 
camp to defend his country Igainit the BH^ 
itsh forces and their allies commanded by 
the duke of Marlborough, who forced their 
intrenchments, It is seated on the Danube^ 
in Long. 10. 29. E. Lai. 38. 32. N. 

LA'WL£S8. e. (from /uts.) 1 • Unrestrain* 
ed by any law; not subject to law (HaleigK 
Roscommon). 2. Contrary to law; illegal 
(Orgden). 

LA'WLESSLY. ad* {from lawlesslg.) In a 
manner contrary to law {Shakspeare). 

LA'WMAKBR. s. {law and maker.) Le- 
gislator ; one who msdtes laws ; a lawgiver 
{Rook). 

LAWN. g. (landf Danish ; lawn^ Welsh). 

1. An open space between woods (Pope)* 

2. (/t'ncN, French.) Fine linen, remarkable 
for being used in the sleeves of bishops 
(Pt-ior). 

LAWRENCE, St the largest river of N. 
America, proceeding from Lake Ontario, 
from which it runs TOO miles to the Atlan- 
tic. It is navigable for large ships of war, 
as far as Quebec, which is above 400 miles; 
but beyond Montreal, it is so full of. shoals 
and rocks, that it will not admit large ves- 
sels without danger. It is here called the 
Iroquois. 

LAWS'ONIA. Egyptian Privet In bo- 
tany a genus of the class octandria, order 
roouogynia* Calyx four-cleft ; petal four ; 
stamens foiir pair ; capsule four-celled, many 
seeded. Five species, nativesof Asia, mostly 
of the East Indies. From one or two of 
these species, L. inermis, or L. spinosa, and 
perhaps from both the nations, obtain the 
powder which they term henna or alheana, 
and which is used for the purpose of dyeing 
their nails of a flne golden colour. Their 
powder is obtained by nituratiou oftheleavea 
of thojriants. 

LA'WWIT. s. (laic and suiU) A process 
in lewi a litiEfl^n 

'' LA^R^SR^ s.ffrom Taws.) Professor of 
igmi adVoimfe; j^ader (R^ldtgifi). 

Ii4^. p/ {hM?as^ Xatin.) 1. Loose; not 
ckmihpd B.Disuuited; not strong- 
ly combiped 3. ybgue; not rigidly 

><i4. IiOMe iu body, lo m to 
itoot (QiiAuar). S. Slack, 

> adiarrhoBa. 

L4X« in MM»,'%i]onimui with flacci* 
dtt*,'aiul'<lMMiM''ta itrirtiu.— Libere 
arcuin |Min. Pl.-> t lax, huo,,, 

flaccid,; cwwnp^dcb. Baiilv beat^ui «jf- 
poiitioft tfr<aSpn-lt i. applied abp tto thtt 
glume. 'I, ‘ 

LAXATli^i «. Imtia.) k* 

actoflooMaUgwdackeaiaf. 
of beiag loeiiped or i l acfcw i d '« > 





LAY 

li'XJk'nVB. «. freBeh.) Bit- 

lAS thevowcir to e>M coctitoam (ifrliitk.) 

{•A'XATIVS. (. AmcdkiaedightlY ptir. 
falivB I a atedieiM that ralaxM tha htmth 
artthotit itimuiation (DrjfdmV 
« U’XAtlVEjUSSS. «. (fr«m Inrattto.) 
jPoaw of eaiii^; certiveMia 
ItAXATOB TrMaaait la myology. (£mv 
o<«r, m. from laro, to looten t lo call* 
«d from ito office to lolu the drum of the 
ear.) £«ler»i(raiollrfof Albinui. »tnteri»r 
mattei of Wiaalow. ONiquia aurU of Doug* 
laa. A tnasde of the orteraal esr.thatdrawa 
toe malleus oWiqnely forwards towards its 
origin ; consequently, themembrana tympani 
is made less concave or is relaxed. 

LAXENBURG, a town of Austria, with 
a palace, where the princes of the house of 
Austria go for pleasure. It is seated on a 
small river, 10 miles S. of Tienna. Long. 
Id. as. B. Lat. 4S. 5. N. 

LAXMA'NNIA. In botany a genus of the 
class syngencsia, order pqlygamta segregate. 
Calyx many leaved, the outdr leaves spread- 
ing. Calycle one>leafed, one flowered, two- 
awaed) florets tubular ail hermaphrodite i 
leceptacle chaffy t downiest. One species i 
aaetive of New iteuth 'Walea 

L.I'X1TY. f. (laxiUu, Latin.) 1. Not com- 
pression | not close cohesion} slackness of 
contexture {BenUeg). 2. Contrariety to rigor- 
ous precision : as, laxity of expression. S. 
LooMoon; not costiveness (Brawn). 4. 
Slackness} contrariety to tension (Q,Mineg). 
S, Openness} not closeness (Dighjf), 
LA'XNESS. s. Laxity} not tension} not 
precision ; not cosUveness (HoUer). 
lAT. Preterit of Ua. 
ybLAY.«.a.(leogan,Sexon.) 1. To place} 
to put} to i«posite (MiUan). fl. To place 
aleag (EeeUw). S. To beat doim oora or 
grass (Beam). 4. To keep from ristB|t to 
eettois tostifl (Rap). S. To fix da^} to 
by foundations (Baeam). d. To pnti topiace 
<Sikafrsp»are). 7. To bnry, to inter (Acts.} i 
To stetion or piece priv^ (Aweerds). d. 
To spread on a sunace (Jw ana). IQ. To 
paint t to cBUBel (Leefcd). 11. Topat into 
any state of qniet (Baeatu)., lt.T»cafantto 
ntfflt toaOhy (B. Jamm). Idst^jntolitoit 
nmirittoindk (L*ffii«rpTi)*l4;t04N«lt 
lie taMa <fiteea)4 ld.To|H«pagatoteaats 
By fiidMr toek tw^ in tonjkwad {mn.) 
ll. TO teafort.to atakn IT. To 

tonoBteteiyihiaf (JtoiAtel. ff^To^ode 
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LAY 

(BA. GranvUle). 3S. To lay aw«y« to Ml 
from one) not to keep (Esther). 34. Totiy 
before ) to expose to tieur ) to | to4is< 
play (ffakea) 35. To lay by ; to roserte for 
some future time (CoHnmiiu). S6. To lay 
by I to put from onei to 4ifmisjii (Bacon). 
3T. To fay down; to deposit as a pledge, 
equivalent, or satisfaction (John). 3$. To 
lay down 1 to quit) to resign (Dryden). 39. 
To Uy down i to commit to repose (Dryd.) 
40. To lay down ; to advance as a proposi- 
tion (StiHingfleei). 41. To lay for ; to at* 
tempt by ambush, or insidious practices 
(Knolles). 43. To lay forth ; to diffuse i to 
expatiate (L*E$trange). 43. To lay forth $ 
to place when dead in a^ decent posture 
(Shakopeare). 44. To li^ hold df ) to seize f 
to catch (Locke). 45. To lay in ; to store ; 
to treasure (Add.) 46. To lay on f To apply 
with violence (Locke). 47. To lay open; to 
show; to expose (Shok.) 48. To lay over « 
to incruit; to cover; to decorate super* 
ficially (Hobb). 49. To lay ptit ; to expend 
(B^le). 50. To lay out ; to display ; to dts. 
cover (AAerburjf), Jl. To lay out ; to dis- 
pose; to plaa. 53. tolay out; with the re 
ciprocal pronoun, to exert; to put forth 
(SSnairtdg^e). 53. Tclay to^ to charge upon 
(Sidney). 54. To lay to flo apply with vigour 
(Th/s.) 55. To lay to ; to harass; to attack 
(Ban.) 55. To lay together j to collect; to 
bring into one view (Addison), 57. To lay 
under ; to subject to (Addison), 55. To lay 
up; to confine to the bed.Cr chamber 
(Tempio). SO.To layups to store; to trea- 
sure; torepoiitefor futttrjquse (Booker). 

To JfAT. Va n. 1. To bring (Mort.) 
3n To contrive; toforiu aseneme (Uaniei). 
3. Toby aboilti to strike on all aides; to 
act witk great diUgenco and vlgoitt (Honik). 
4- To lay at; to strike; to oadeavour to 
strike {JA)a 5. To lay ia for; To make 
moftnroo of |d;U^ iavitatioa (Bryden). 
5. To lay oni to str&ei to beat, without 
jyBomiAwtn (ihydon)* 7. To lay on ; To 
act with i^hessencec used of onpimes 
^Sksiksyoare). 5. Toby out; To takemea- 
aiires <9^oe40.) f# Jby Sfon; to im- 
portune (EhoHifs). 

liLY. o. ifirmm^tko yerb«) l^A foir; a 
Hralnm; a layof (iNcen). g. A wngior 
iCfrasnst) 

LAY% » kind of ancient poem omenff the 
fmoH, cooiMiog of jrcry shoA vemos. 
fflmtownrotMcoiiaoiliyii cfaegeeatnnd 
tbolilitle. Thodbtwto bf^moonsM 
of toetvie oonplota #f v^ies; of Aliment 
^ntoaoiveih 'tho.ottiovnib^o^fOM 

ingof iMMsaM oeietofnlMit4iiito 

Isir^oomsleii. < ^ ^ 


in^ *an ©▼■* ^vpnnmBnemnqmmnd/ 010' 


sw • » 
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iMTUtetoluf iilMteii 4Mte 
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Sur r appuis du monde 
Que faut-il qu’oa fonde 
D'cipoir f 

Catie mer jprufonde^ 
ilSii debris feconde, 

Fait vair 

Calme au ^atln, V oiide 
£t i’ orage y groude 
Le soir. 

Lay-brotueas, ainoQff the Komanists^ 
those uious but illiterate persons^ who de- 
vote tiiemaelves iu tome coovent to the ser- 
vice of the religious. 

Lay-cleak. a vocal officiate in a cathe- 
dral, who takes a part in the services and 
anthems, but is not oiMkc priesthood. 

LAY. s. (ley, leag, Saxon.) Grassy ground; 
meadow; ground unploughed ; lea (Dryden). 
Lay. a. (lackia Latin; Not clerical; 

5 ii. -- j:. 


LEA 

vetMeli, and used in Hosak work, 
gravity froml^vTlffit to containi 
46,0. Alumine 14,5 » carbonat of Ume 6,5 i 
oxyd of iron 3,0 ; water 6«0| according to 
Margraff’s analysis. , . . 

LAZZAllONI, a peculiar ^hseripHoii of 
the lowest class of people, that haf e, for a 
number of years, constituted a very (ungular^ 
as well as a very considerable, pact w the 
poor of Naples, 

LA'ZIL Y. ad. (from /esy.) Idly ; sluggish* 
ly I heavily {Locke). 

LA'ZINESS. 8. (from key.) Idleness f 
sluggishness; Ustlessiicss ; tardiness fDryd.) 

LA'ZINQ. a. {from lazy,) Muggish; idle 
{South). 

LA'ZY. e. Danish.) l.ldle; slugg* 
isbi unwilling to work (Pope). S. Slows 
tedious (C/isreisdoff). 

LD. is a contraction of lord. 

LEA. 8. (ley, a fallow ; leag, a pasture, 


M4JkY, a. \taviU8 liaun; ath^.i ucAivai, . ^ v' 

regarding or belonging to the people ns dis- enclwd ; not open 

tmet from the clergy {Dryien). j tir* *** 


row ; a bed ; onO body sj^ead over another 
(Evelyn). 2. A sprig<^ of a plant {Miller). 3. 
A hen that lays eggs (ilferekier). 

'“LAYMAN, a (% and f^an*) K One of 
the people diittod fikut m clergy (Geo 
•/ the Tenfcue). An imigeused by paint- 
ers inconfriting attitudes \i}fifden). 

LAYSTALL, s. A heap of dung (Syeneer) 


Middlesex, falls into the Thames below 
Blarkwall. By this river large quantities of 
corn and malt are brought out of Hertford- 
shire to Loudon. 

LBACHDALE. See Lebcuoale. 

LEAD. (Eiumlmt/L Lat. JbUy, Germ.) A metal 
of a blueisb-whitc colour, almost silver -white 
when recently melted, but which very soon tar- 


LA. ZAB s« (from Lmtarue In ni&hes. It gives a peculiar stuell when rubbed or 

One deformed and nauseous with filthy and iieated. Its i^peeific gravity, aerordmg to Bris- 
pestilential diseases son, is 1 1,352, It is very malleable, leadily ex- 

LA'ZAH-HOUHEi\ «* (kserel, French ; tending under tbe hammer into very thin leaves, 
LAZAEB'TfO. / lazzarettOi It^ian; but its tenacity is less than that of any otiunr 
from /azer.) A honse for tbe reception of metal, for a wire one-tenth of an inch in diame- 


the diseased} a hospital (tlflNlen). 
LAZULITB. ha mineralogy. 6ee La- 

LAZTTLV^* LMttlifo. Lapis Laeuii. La- 
militli. Wefner. tn mlnemiogy a genus of 
the class earths, order siiicooiia. (loBSiiting 


ter, will break with a weight of Slbs. 

For the systematic character and 
species and i^arieties of this metal, see the ar- 
ticle Plumbmt* Under the present liead we idiall 
L Explain tiiB mode of smelting and reducing its 
ores ; 3. Their assay and analysis ; and 3. The 
Oxydsof tbe metal i ' ‘ 


_ . \ « I « 1 V. V..W .Mww... Bud theiT vanoos anplica— 

of siiexwUh a less propbl^on of alntnlne tions to the, purposes of arts, manufactures and 
and oarbonat of Ijro^ Abd A BihaU quantity commerce. 

ofsulphttt of Ume andwxydof koni opake, t. SmeUkayalndJleductim of Lead Ors.-.The 
hardilh^ blue, denser witiiodt internal Ins- only orebi lead putchaaed m the large way is 
Ire, breaking jpto into iuietctminalo frag- rnd tlm method of treating this is very 

sh therefore will not admit 
fummtury methods of hnng^ 

^ W WW, W the mine, this oiw 

H boys, who with a hand 

-yew of Umde, iron, pyrilM, 

ilttitrti!. <ileM«^Mi|b ike. Th« Nsiiltw1>et«« 

toiAt«dtlM»'fto^«F^outths .ii!. of * hml 
voiitt tfilwriaM a »>th the.dh«my ^ 

4irt,»wMj^^ytob.*ai6lt.d. Theftr- 

■3-j, . ... AaeiiiWe 

ifeli MAh. «» id WifeWa* *oorrfth.ftiH^ 

I. s. *-<•• •* *PW** ** •• "“W* UwflMli « 
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em« to MiurctA »*fity ronsiftenw j upon wWli 
Sie hoat^W^i the 
red tilt the inlphirii nearly all got rid of, tno 
fiio MlUtthoii jEfi^aod, the ore is brought to a 
stale ^perfect fusion, and visibly consisUof tvro 
Wloifet is the metallic lead ; the upper 
is a vitreous slag stillholding a considerable por- 
tion of lead, but mixed wltli various impurities. 

In this ktate of the process the fire is damped ; 
and a few spadefuls of quick-lime arc thrown 
into file fluid mass : by this the scoria are sud- 
denly solidified, and are raked to the side of the 
furnace. The tap-hole is then opened, and the 
lead, runs into moulds placed to receive it, when 
it congeals into oblmsg masses called pigs, weigh- 
ing about flOlbs. each. 

As soon as the lead has run out of the furnace, 
the tap-hole is closed, the scons are replaced in 
the bed, and being quickly raised to a glowing 
red heat, are soon melted. The greatest part 
of the leail that they contained by this means 
collects into a mass at the bottom : a little lime 
is thrown lu as before, the sconm thus rendered 
solid are raked aside, and the lead which they 
covered is let off into a mould This seconi^ 
scorisB, though still holding from five to eight per 
cent, of lead is now removed from the furnace 
and applied to no purpose but that of mending 
roads ; the earpence of separating the last portions 
of metal, being more than the value of the pro- 
duce. The lead of the first running m the s 
that procured from the sconss being sensibly 
harder and less malleable on account of the iron 
that it contains. (For more on this subject see 
Mr. Sadler’s Essay, in Nicholson’s Journal, No. 
fiO, N. S.) 

i. Assay andAfialysis of the 6res.— The ana- 
lysis, as well as the reduction of the ores of lead, 
is very simple. In general the moist way is the 
most accurate. 

Lead is readily separated fiom silver, by 
making a solution of both in nitric acM smd add- 
ing muriatic acid as long as any precipitate ap- 
pears. The silver falls down in the form of luaa 
cornea, and with it a quantity ofmuriqt of lead ; 
and if the mixture stand some hours undistutbed, 
this Utter salt also forms needles of cryitals on 
the surface of the luna cornea. AU the nilver 
falb down in this manner, but part only of thi 
lead, and the muriat of lead is separated from 
the luna cornea by boding water, fid pints of 
which will dissolve 1 of imniat of lead, bat not a 
particle of the muriat Of silver. The solution 
of muriat of lead is still more easily affected bjr 
digesting in dilate nitne acid, whtdk duSeiveo tt 
readityt but not the luna cornea* 

|,ead is separated from bisniiath by dfsiolvhif 
both to satiiratloii in nitric acn^ aflUier jooiicitt* 
trati^ii or diluted adth no more ^than afburth of 
water, and then pou^ng the coneenieiM Mutton 

mntli then .hwvy 

rad ihm ted KMteW .4nt<dMd. M*- 

H dtetaate-iS)* 


if tbet* be eet, vA eUe, «#m« of l«d 

raiwd A the bitmoth tbet wmi|» m 

Seuolutwm, uJidwbicbtet, if 

Uic acid, wiil as«n be decompoirf by M 

before. The whole munet of ted me, *ben ^ 

dissolv«l u. water end mtrie e^ 

into 8 .ulpbat by meens of eal^nt ef eoda ae 

'**Le^ is separated also firom irtn and copper by 
disBoWms in nitric or muriatic acid, aUd 
adding* sulphat of soda to precipitate the Iw. 

If the nitric acid be used, some of the oxyd of 
iron will first precipitate as a brown red ochre, 
which should be removed. 

The same method will separate lead from tin, 
cobalt and zinc. 

The composition of the sulphat of lead artiti- 
cially formed in these processes has been given 
with some small variation by different chemists. 
Klaproth estimates it as follows j 100 parts sul- 
phat of Icdtl dned at a low red heat, are com- 
posed of 7;i,<>5 of oxyd of lead, and 
sulphuric acid 5 and the above oxyd of lead is 
composed of 69,41 of metallic lead and 4,o2 of 
oxygen. This is not the only state of oxygena- 
uoQ of which lead is capable, but it is that m 
which, accoiding to Klaproth, it is inferred to 
exist m all the native salts and oxyds of this 
metal hitherto analysed. . ^ 

But where the muriat of lead is tree from other 
admixture, the quantity of metal may be esti- 
mated without eonverting it into a sulphat by the 
following data: 100 parte of lead dmolvcd m 
nitric acid, and decomposed by dropping in mu- 
riatic acid as long as any turbidness ensued, and 
evaporated to perfect driness (hut short of vola- 
tilisation of any part of the combined muriatic 
acid) produced 183 of muriat of lead $ and c<m- 
sequently 100 parts of dry muriat of lead indi- 
cate 75. 2 nearly of inetaiiic fead| and (if oxyge- 
nated hi the same degree in the sulphat) 
4,89 of oxygen, or 80,09 of oxyd of lead. The 
munat of lead may also ho renuced by diisolv- 
tiig it in water, and immefsmg a rod of iron, 
whenE^y the lead will be precipiUted m the metal- 
lic state in fine Umeihe. 

8, Oryds e/ Zead, and tkew pofkms sties m 
arts, madq/aefteres and eomnterce,— Lwd is the 
least sonsorous of all Ae metals, giving wheu 
shrunk, a very flat, heavy sound. It melts long 
before being red iMit The melting part has been 
varieesly ^e«, owing to the known imgnlmrity 
of the mereurialibermowieteri at very high 
peratum Morvean pfoe it at 500% Mn 
CrichioA at Am When slowly cooled ft 
tallizes in quadra^ulat Healedfi^ 

to redneia, ft smokes aodsubUmeiin the ef^ anr, 
giving agrey oxyd, widch aeftleji 4wa the.epdoaof 
the vesml^ that eontftbmi^ inlwqnaii- 

^y, mixm wfth file atine^Pimfe ate 
loots m tite cftiamM of 

ItedU aUioMbt 
trben telE«|bi uy Wtebi^. 
ipwte<toteyi,«triii 

iirioyibjtewiiiri|iwrteM 

feto’ momsAw 
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UwteiUUy eraded. Watet iM b«t Httk direct 
utioB Ml t|i^ metel ait|ier,iw( or eoU, Ji«t being 
dccompoied by it at it by iroa and wme other 
nietalt : but it idowly atsjttt the action ot the 
air, for lead beconitt corroded sooner in a damp 
than in a dry atmospheree 
When lead is melted in free exposure to the air, 
it becomes almost immediately covered with a 
wrinkled pellicle of a dirty grey colour^ and if 
this be skimmed off, others fonn in succession, 
till the whole metal is changed into a yellowish- 
grey oxyd, the weight pf which was one of the 
earliest observations made on the effect of calci- 
nation in increasing the weight of metals. I his 
grey oxyd, by a further continuance ot heat w'lth 
constant stimng, passes through various shades 
of a greenish-yellow to a deep dun-yellow, owing 
to a successive absorptidh of oxygen. The high- 
est state of oxygenation tcb-he produced by a 
mere calcination has a beautiful high red colour 
with' more or less scarlet $ where the oxyd is 
called minium or read lead, a substance well 
known as a pigment, and especially as a flux in 
glass-making, for which last it is largely em- 
ployed. 

Minium, however, cannot be made with any 
certainty m the small way by mere calcination 
in the air, whatever length of time this may be 
contwued, the colour of the oxyd never rising 
higher than a dun-yellow 4 it hi only produced m 
manufactories in the large way'-to fire<|tteiill stir- 
ring. llie process li'tfauS described by Dr^ Wat- 
son, in his Chemical Essays, as employed in 
Derbyshire. The furnace is very much like a 
baker’s ov<m with a low vaulted roof, and on 
each side of the furnace are two party wails ns- 
ingfroiii the floor of the surface, but not reaching 
to the roof In the internal between these walls, 
and the sides Of the furtmee, the coal is burned, 
and the flame draws over the top of the party 
walls, and striking the roof is thence reflected 
down upon the surfisce of a ijaanUty of Iwd 

which » laid Ml t|» «0W of tJw The 

metal loon melti and nietaiitlr bMwmee eovered 
with a pallicte which is sucasu^^ 
tiU the whole is chahged iato a 'gwoHsh-yellow 
powder. This U tafcea tWdi-, 

aad washed to (M^awSS 

itiU^Temams in thft motaliic^ ftata, by wmch it 
becomes aa uniform yeUow eohmrr and w then 
thrown Baok iuto the «stiime (had comtantiy 
■tinted, to that ereiy part way he equity ex- 
poSed to the action of thedesse, end mahout 
iorty>4i|,hti heart '.'hf oskiiiation ft U couvertfd 

inttfM^lea^. 

- .lh 'a«yhM ifMlii* Is wade from iRharge^ 
whfeheareif'llidliiuelfc^s'iie^^ ■ " ' 
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the red-hot mataL This oonvsHs k into a 
yelUsh-white glistonllig oxyd, wl|icb is raked 
successively to expose new sufteoitlll nearly 
whole of the lead is thus ddifid into litoargea 
There are slight variatioini in thMitorof lithavgef 
some kinds having more of a sHWUry gl^s, others 
being of a dull red-yeilow. Part of it i again 
reduced into very pure and soft lead, and the 
rest is selected fur sale. The watte of leid by 
volatilization (a waste that takes place in the for- 
mation of all oxyds produced by a strong heat) 
is many times more m reducing lead into litharge ' 
than into muuuin, so that, though there is a 
large gain of oxygen from the air, the litliarge 
weighs considerably less than the lead from which 
it W'as produced. Part of it, however, is lost by 
soaking into the test, a porous vessel in which it 
IS made. 

411 the oxyds of lead, when strongly heated to 
a full redness, very readily ran into a glass 
whidi has a clear topal-yellow colour, and is 
the most powerful flux known of «very vitnfiable 
matter, so that in a very short time the vitrified 
oxyd corrodes all the common crucibles and runs 
through them like a sieve, and even the closest 
porcelain can only retain it for a time. 

There is another oxyd of this metal genarally 
known by the name of the brown oxyd, which 
was first discovered by Seheele, and has various 
peculiar qualities. It is procured by adding ni- 
tric acid to minium. It is a tasteless powder of 
a fiea-brown colour, very fine and light. 

There is also an artificial white carbonnt of 
lead produced by decomposing any of the salts 
of this metal by a carbonated alkali. 

Lead is soluble in moist acids, All the salts 
have a sweetish taste, and are strongly styptic or 
asuingfmt m the mouth. The munat of lead or 
the si^ produced by a solution in muriatic acid 
was termed by the older chemists plumbum eor- 
neiim in analogy with the corresponding sdlt 
trom silver denominated Inna cornea. 

From the carbonic acid employed as a solvent ^ 
is produced cerum or white lead, which is a 
carbonated oxyd; this metal is usually prepared in 
the first process of making acitito of lead. This 
is sometimes said to he an acetous oxyd^ an ace- 
tite or subacitite of lead, but not With perfect 
correctness : for though the acetous acid is the 
racfuis nf its fonnqtiOn, this last wUl not dissolve 
lead wheok m clesa vessels j but with access of 
air It first oxydaces itandthendissohes the oxyd. 
Or;^ the solu^On may be obtoined by adding oxyd 
of^ccAorearbbnated oxyd te^ vinegar, ai^ digest- 
ing IbV a uffie^ For the preparation of cerus«>e 
or^livhitetoad in the larger see the article 
PmlisA. Acetite or sugar of lead is prepared 
neHaly. the sane mannet^ as dhe ccrusse, by 
^ ^ becomes of M ab^ put jute pom with vinegar, 

and djigartad a Jirfffcient Uine. it may also be 

finer «^na-«rtonati»ay .mwm 

“"csfflsa 
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tho aUndine eartb dissolve the oxyds of 
lead : 1sme-lfaier%lh»d^^^ a longtime on litharge 
forms a solu^^W^'lfai been long khoWn as a 
veoiim forblidlEe^^ and othdr ammal mu- 
teriida ^ Wtliii^mtoj^ted in a close vessel’ it 
deposits SttiMMil^ crystals of time wtO^^ 
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^.|>roce«v being thereby rendi^red drying or 
opable of speedily hardenitig into a firm var- 
nish when exposed to the air. Some oib^ espe* 
cUHy olbeoii, acquire at once a very firm oon- 
aistence, and a very considerable adhesive pro- 
piertvy when gently vanned. It is in this sUte 
eniployed m medicine under the name of white 
diachylon plaster ; or emptastruln pUmbi ; as it 
is called mthe new phaniiacopoela. 

The other medical prepmtions of lead are 
the lifwtr piumbi acetatU: Plumln ^»perac4ftai ; 
and i^iwor plwmbi acfftutis dUtUu$. 

To LEAP. tt. a, (from the nonn.) To fit 
with lead in any manner {Bacon)* 

To Leaii. V, a. prefer. / led^ part. led. 
(lebant Saxon). 1. To guide bv the band 
{Luke). 2. To conduct to any place (5tffit.) 
S. To eondnet aa head or commander 
{South). 4h To introduce by going first 
{Fairfax). To guide i to show me method 
of attaining {rraiii). fi. To draw; to en- 
tice; to allure rCTnreiMfO T. To induce f to 
prevail on by pleasing 'motives, 8. 

To pass; to spend in dny certain nuamer 
i^tterhurjf). 

To Lbad. V. a. !• To go first, and show 
the way (Crenests). 9 .To conduct aa a com- 
mander (Temple). To show the way, by 
going first (fFottom). 

LEAD* s. (from the verb.) Guidance first 
place (Merr^). 

lE'ADEN. a. (feaben, Saxon.) ). Made of 
lead (Wilkine). 9. Heavy; unwilling; mo- 
tionless doll {Shak^are). ^ 

LE'ADER. s. (from load) KvOaa that 
leads, or conducts. 2. Captain; coimnan- 
der (Hsafirerd). S. One who goes first 
{Skal^are). 4. One at the bead of any 
Aarty or fiictioa {Sm^). 5. A performer 
who in a concert tahei the principal ti<dlii| 
receivei ,tfae tioie and style of the sotmai 
movementsfrom the conductor, andcotn- 
stmnicatea^em to the rest of the band. 

The Leader, after the candaetov, hoUs 
the most imporlant stalioiiinibe oceheftn^ 
It it to him that the other iwffbrnneml^ 
for erection m the exoenlieii of the moiie, 
and it is oil hsa sKeadiaml|^ ^ 
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LS'^OIlfiS. pojrt. a. Principal t diiaf 
(Locke). .r 

LE'Afitao-Stntwos. r. {had and itriii(g$.) 
Strings by which children, when iheyleom 
to walk, are held from foiling (Braden). 

LE'ADMAN. s. (feed and man.) One Who 
begins or leads a dance (Hen Joneon). 
mD-WORT, in botany. Sec Fj^vm- 

BAG. 

LEAF. s. leavee^ plural, (tear, Saxon.) I. 
The green decidnous . parts oi plants and 
flowers (Bopie). 2. A part of a book, con- 
taining two pages {Spenoor). 8. One side of 
a double door {Kinge), 4. Any thing foli- 
ated, or thinly beaten (iWh%)* 

Leaf. In botany. The organ of motion 
in a vegetable. Transpiiiiig and attracting 
air and moisture, as thelinigs do in animals ; 
and afibiding shade to the vegetable. In 
reality, however, leaves are rather analo- 
gous to the muscles, although they bo not 
as in them fixed by a tail, beca^ in veget- 
ables there is no voluntary motiom Leaves 
are either, 1. Simfde, having one leaf only 
on a petiole, of imeeeding from the same 
point— or, 2. C^omponnd, having several 
leaves to one netlote: the component leaves 
are called leaflets. 

Lbap-Ixiect. See Civex* 

Leaf, in clocks and watches, an i^pelh# 
tion given to the notches of their pinions* 
Leaf-Ooeb, usually signifies fine gold 
beaten into plates of an exceeding thinness, 
which are well known in the arts of gilding, 
die. See Aunnvn, Got|>, 

Tb LEAF. e. n. (foofis thunoun.) To' bring 
leaves ; to bear leatar CBrimnie). 

LEAFLESS, a. {ttm /^.) Naked of 
leaves (CovertmmtiafBh fbittur). 

liBASliETS, In bolaw (fqdiobi) imalf, or 
iub-leayes,4mmetiiiidi hutcon- 

tsary ^ m fiuf Mgiu^o ia 

Iforlhe^damerafsont 

if we urn . we iiie 

tmarr* fadhim^ flUrafated witikleiTeit 
ia s|ipoattlea in 

foarves, eonlristdft whh sfidh Henm^ as^wte 
fe#^ltida|i|^M n^ tfoiftolhe 
to the 

LEAQITE, 

iag.iaure pt tmm m- 

cordiug tc the difbhild 

dbiefir Used hr 
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Vmim leagtteftrftre pretty the lame 
citen^ with the Speeiih i thil i«f .they are 
eettaTtofourltilhw milert #Wch if pretty 
to what Berotfotitf caUf the Jkngth of 
the Pergtan panfantf » which coittaiiied SO 
^adia, eiffht whereof, according to Straho» 
maheamue. The word comer fromlmeoii. or 
leug 0 , an ancient Gaidith word for an itl* 
nerary mearure, and retained in that fente 
by the Romanr. 3oinc deri?e the word 
leuca fromxcvxof, ** white as the Gattii« 
in imitation» of the Romans, marked the 
spaces and distances of their roads with white 
stones. 

IfiAOVFy an aQiance or confederacy be- 
tween princes and states for their mutital 
aid, either in attacking Some common ene- 
my, or in defending themselves* Ihe word 
comes from which in the corrupt Latin 
was used for a confederacy: Qua quUeum 
aUa ligatur^ 

Leagues among the GreekstWere of three 
sorts: 1. iffoyfiu SwSwoi, or whereby both 
parties were obliged to eease from hostili- 
ties, without iten molesting the alUes of 
each other I 8. whereby they en- 

gaged tolendassistaace loeach other incase 
of invasion ; and, 3. whereby they 

engaged to have some friends and enenues, 
and to assist eaeb othei[ anon all occasions. 
All these leag^a^foeoimriaed with oaths 
and impreciip^'iiif, and sacrifices. The vk- 
lims most genarally nsed were a boar, ram, 
or goat, someilipesaU threes and sometimes 
hdls and lamH They cut out the testicles 
of the animal, haH'Vtoad upon them while 
they fworef and^ snipe of the hair of the 
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(SMfllpstfrs). t« To drop through a hfettell. 
{Drjfden), 

LE'AKAGI^ a* tffooi laak.} Allowance 
made for accideatid loss in liquid measures* 

LEAKS (Sir John) was horn at Rother- 
hithe in the year I W, and was taught ma- 
thematics and gunnery by his fitihar, who 
was master gunneV of England. Hi enter- 
ed early into the daval service, and in Ifififi 
he was appointed to the command of a fici* 
ship, and after the revolution he dislinguidh- 
ed himself by some important serviees^ par- 
ticularly the relief of Londonderry. In 
1709 he was sent out as commodore of a 
squadron to drive the French from New- 
foundland, which service he performed with 
great credit. On his return home he was 
made rear-admiral of the blue. The year 
following he was engaged with Admiral 
Rooke in taking Gibrutar, and for his ser- 
vices received ttie honour of knighthood. 
In 1705 he saved that importuit fortress 
frpm the combined attacks of France and 
Spain. The same year he was engaged in 
the reduetton of Barcelona, and in 1700 he 
so seasonably relieved that place, that king 
Fhilm was obliged to raise the siege. This 
was followed hy the reduetioa of the cities 
of Cart^ena and Allcant, and the island 
of Minorca. On the death of admiral sir 
Cloudesly Shovel he was appointed admiral 
of the whiles and commander-in-chief of 
her m||ealy's fleet la 1700 he convoyed 
the new queen of Spain to her consort lung 
Cluirle% and was presented by her with a 
dsamond dag worth OOOl He naxireduced 
the iilaods of Sardinia and Minorca. Hav#^ 
ing thus terminated the campaign he return- 


ed to England, where he was chosen i 
her of parliament for Rocheileiv On the 
death m the queen he lost his places, afifcer 
which he lived privately at Gieenwich, 
where died in 1780. 

liUAiin (Stephen Ma4iu)» sou of eap- 
tain MartMt .^o married a sister of wimi* 
ral Leake’siady. That gallant officer leav- 
iag no issue bogpep^d his property to the 
captain,' andw sbnout of grmtude took 
upon his|»t|ho .iiaBm of Leake, jfife was 
gaitevhMvUl aims, aad /puhriihed. i. 
Nummi witimsmd Histoiia, l78fi, 6vo.» 
St The Jfiifigi of Sir John Leake, gvo.; S. 
^eStptutesofih^ the Garter, 4to. 

v tiE'AKT. 1. Battered or 

piecedt so as to let water inor out (Hiydl) 
SL ttoqnacioqSi, not close (L^JSstrat^^ 

T4 JutifbN V. 0 . pjrqt honed or lent (ma% 
Saxpn; lenen, Suttit). 1. To incline agtiMl 
to rest AgaiasU (jt§e»km)> s. To prepead; 
to tend tou^ 
hendinf 

LEAN, 
meagruf %i ' 
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S, LoW| 
rich 
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heniWet not MailwffiidMdi a», a leuditMT* 

tftUon« 

iBAir* «. That part of flesh which consists 
of the muscle without the fat {Farqukar)* 

It&ANDBR. See Hero. 

WANLY, ad. (from lean,) Meagrely) 
without plumpness. 

L£'ANN£SS* s. (from lean.) 1. Extenua- 
tion of body I want of flesh i meagreness. 
(Ben Johnson). S. Wantof matter) thinness) 
poverty (Shakspeare), 

liEAO, in mineralogy. See Lax ulus. 

To LEAP. V. »« (hiestpan, Saxon.) 1. To 
jump; to move upward or progressively 
without change of the feet (Cowlep). 8. To 
rush with vehemence (Sandps). 3. To bound; 
to spring (Luke). 4. To fly) to start 
(Shake.) 

To Lbav. o. tf • 1 . To pass over, or into, 
by leaping (Prior). S. To compress, as beasts 
(Drpden). 

Leap. s. (from the verb.) 1 . Bound ; jump ; 
act of leaping, fi. Space passed by mping. 
^Estrange. 3. Sudden transition (Swift). 

4. An assault of an animal of prey (VMstr.) 

5 . Embrace of animals (Brpdan). 6 . Haxard, 
or effect of leaping (Dtpden). 

Leap, in music, is properly applicable to 
any disjunct degree, hut is generally used 
to signify a distance consisting of several in- 
termediate intervals. ' 

LKAP-FHOO. f, (leap and frog.) A play 
of children in which they imitate the jjimp of 
frogs (Shakspeare). 

LEAP-YEAR. s. Leap-pear or Sssextile 
is every fourth year, and so called^ frdin its 
leaping a day more that year than in a com- 
mon years so that the common year hath 
36$ days, hut the leap-year 366 } and then 
Fdlirttary hath 39 days, which in common 
yearshaih but 38. SoeBispaxxtLn, Caaoxo- 
S.OGV, and Yeae. \ 

LEAR) the name of:% WMih king, said 
in old chronicles to tovePWcceedofl his father 
Bladnd, about A.M . 3160. Yw storv of this 
king and his three daughters is well known 
Am Shakqtearjsrs excdlent tragedyfounded 
nneikdiL^ 

haei, %'ii0n of Al&aiiiu imid lao, 

, I to dewim agtiart » by faflher, 
t of HBfldooi.* 

t&AEtr. V. «. Saxon.) 1.^ 

bekiioiribdgeoriklfiof $. 

jtfaebt bbaolete (Skafatponroilj . 

v.n. To take MtOtfrn (ikarM). 
IlS^AHNilk.ie. (fMn 1. Tei^ 

fat aeiifMsevtd tbantwe tl..^0e(l| 

|pwilfte{6r«a^). S. 83lwMia 

' ' >«rflaeiiGO,t 

sTSkW In 
iii' «. Jwm.) Oi^iAo 
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tlASE (from the French 

to let)*' in law, otherwise called a JJtmmi 
is a conveyance or lettii^; of iaads or 
ments, in consideration Of rent, or other 
annual recompence made for life, for yeatli^ 
or at will; but always for a less time fban 
the interest of the lessor in the premises ; for 
if it were of the whole interest, it would be 
more properly an assignment. He that de- 
mises or ieto, is the lessor; and he to whom 
it is demised or let is the lessee. 

A lease may either be made by writing or 
word of mouth, called in law, a lease by pa* 
rol. The former is most usual ; but by the 
statute of frauds, 39 Charles 11. c. 3, all leases 
of lands, except leases not exceeding three 
years, must he made in writing, and signed 
by the parties themselves, or their agents 
duly authorized, otherwise they will operate 
only as leases at will. If a lease is but for 
half a year, or a quarter, or less time the 
lessee is respected as a tenant for years; a 
year being the shortest term of which the 
law in this ease, takes notice: that is, he is 
entitled to the gene^l privileges of a tenant 
for years, and is classed as such, though his 
term lasts only for the time specified. 

To constitute a good lease, there must be 
a lessor not restrained from making the 
lease to the extent for which it is granted ; 
a lessee capable of receiving it X and the in- 
terest demised must be a detnisable^ in- 
terest, and be sufficiently and properly de- 
scribed. If it is for years, it must have a 
certain commencement and determination ; 
it Is to have all the usual ceremonies, as seal- 
ing, delivery, &c.; and there nflist he an ac- 
ceptance of the thing demisdd. 

Leases Were foriitetiy onljr to a sort of 
bailiffs, who titled the land, and paid a part 
of the profits to the lanffiord ; they were for 
very short tenns, and the temmt^ estate was 
tittle resDf^d in Hie law. ’ They are now 
granted for long terms, and are very benefi- 
cial interests. 

The foBowing points may be necessary to 
be specified here eoncerning leases. First, 
thi^ must have acertala commencemem and 
end. Ipeaaes for life mnst hot be made to 
eoimikeiiee. at a foture anfl therb^mnst 
he a livery of setitn- They must now 
stamped as a lea% 10 be iraid^ find mj 
form of wfHing wiB constiHHem fOaia, pi^ 
videfl R^antaiiHf vrordsbf preamit Aettiie, ^or 
actualkt^) 

to let, Itconreyi ttO inyir, 

hut only aiie4iiwtoi^]|t is hive 
or to see at law for wai^ ; If » 

lease ls'mde to ond fist yei^ m U* Ike 
same time jto aoqttnsr for d' longer timh^ 

the hiFfeaie 3^ tbidt taim 

life tmii leMo'le 

endure dnri% W fomeliiMs o 
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j teen let tmde, and permiM rftined by 
ianring granted under>lewM*. An inftnt may 
make a leave, btil may set U aiide when be 
eemei of aee« and the Court of Chancery ii 
empowered to sraid; leases for idiots, luna- 
tics, infants and married women. 

The rent must be reserved to the exeeu* 
lor or the heir of the lessor, according a« 
his estate is real or personal. Lessees are 
bound to repair, unless the contrary is spe* 
cifiedi and although if the house rs burnt 
by accident they are not bound to rebuild, 
yet they must if the fire be. by negligences 
and if there is a covenant to j ay rout, and a 
covenant to repair, except in case of fire, 
yet rent is payable, although the house is 
not rebuilt by the landlord. If there is a 
covenant not to assign, lease, or under-let, 
without licence of the'lshidlord, the tenant 
cannot even grant an under-lease. 

Upon a lease at will, six months* notice 
to quit must generally be given by either 
party, to determine on the same day in the 
year when the lease commenced. JLeases 
made by spiritual persons of their church- 
lands, must be strictly conformable to cer- 
tain statutes called 'die enabling and dis- 
ahliBg statutes* The tenant mi^, at the trial 
of an ejectment, iurist npdh nit uotiee to 
quit being insitileidilt, afthdugh ke made 
no objeetton idhen it was serTOd. See 
further JncfS^s , Lmw Bieiiamtyf title 
Leases. 

LxAsa and ilafcetCf a conveyance of the 
fee simple, right, or interest, in lands or 
tenements, vnoer statute of uses, 27 
Henry VIIL c< 10, giving brat the possessioi^ 
and alterwardf the inh^est^ which in law U 
equivalent to a fedffqieiil/ It was invented 
to supply the place of liycry of seisin, and 
is thus contrivedf a leam,' or rather bargain 
and sale, upon eotne^l^qhlir} cpi^eration, 
for one year, is pgiaae i(y the tebapt of the 
freehold to Uie msiee or purchhsbr, which 
yeito ih him the qse of year i 

and then the statute of in^s, 2^ Henry VUI. 
c, 10, immediately irimsfers the use into 
posieisiom He therefore, being thus in 
pOfsemion, U capdileof receiving a release 
of tht fir^old to reteftioA; and accord- 
Iho dpjf a Jfjdpaw ia granted to 

leli^ec ci^hbTe of 
, inode of conVe^f- 
Jmrits nc- 

™_jr of; the latter 

Li^ii, of ja 

leatqmay be pntehater of 

an annu^y equal w t^^^di^ifent of the 



estate; ^nd the 
ice deduced the 
to eentiiitte dnt™ 
•eriwto the vafaHi 0 

Uh. n. 


from vidch 
_ [«• vi anmtitiei 
gireli term, will 
^ Tke wailed 
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money pidd in advance for the annuil leitai 
at they may beeeme diicf of, it nmy 
sidered as a cum which put oat to tni^reWbl 
will enable the )ei«br to repay hinoeeHte 
rack-rent of thd tdtate, ifr the yomljr valuo 
of his interest thefeiii. dhring the given 
term; therefore no mord mb^ey ihoiild 
demanded by the lessor, for Hie mtaaft of Ibo 
lease, than will enable him to do titk at m 
given rate of interest. In ordef to find Whit 
this sum should be it would he neeofsary to 
ascertain separately the present vatop of 
each annual rent, or the sum which, put out 
to interest at the given rate, will enable the 
landlord to repay himself the several yearly 
rents as they become due. Thus, if a person 
has 1001. due to him a twelvemonths hen^, 
and he wishes to have the value of the same 
advanced immediately, the sum that ought 
to be given as an equivalent thereto, allowing 
5 per cent, interest, is 061. 4s. 9|.; for this 
is the sum which, put out to iuteiest at the 
rate of 5 per cent., will, at the end of the 
year, ' amount to lOOl. So also, if a |>erson 
nas lOol. due to him at the end of two years, 
and he wishes to have the value advanced 
immediately, the sum that ought to be given 
as an equivalent thereto, is 901s. lis. {d;for 
this is the sum which put out at the samq 
rate of interest, will, at the end of two years 
amount to lOOL In the same manner, if i 
person has lOOl* due to him, at the end of 
three years, and he wishes to have the value 
of the same immediately, the sum that ought 
to be given as an equivalent thereto, is 
7s. 8d. for this IS the sum which put out at 
the same rate of interest, will, at tfad end of 
three years, amount to lOOl. And if tbCso 
three values are added together, they amount 
to 2T2l. 6s. od. which is the sum that oughi; 
to he paid down for the lease of an estate Ibr 
three years, of the annual rent of lOOl, Hud 
the me of interest been 6 per cent* or any 
higher rate, the answer would have como 
out less than the value above given ; or, had 
it been 4 per cent, or any lower rate, the 
answer would have come out morethansuch 
valhei -whence »t il obvious, that, in pur- 
cbq^ of this kind, we ought previously to 
determuiis>ibc r«te of interest at which ire 
are SiipiiHWd' fa, lay out our money. 

Leases are frequently granted during a 
t^o]; or Hir a sp^i^d term of years subject 
termiiieliesi, if a given tiff or lives should 
fati or bfCOtoe exmet within such tenny 

6t three lives, ^Wi^liberty on the failure of 
one or more of the lives, to nominate othetf 
on payment of a College and corpora* 

lion leases afb oMeu bf these kinds; and ere 
almost ai eflea estimated erroneously. The 
values of sn^ti leases, however, are corfMfif 
exhihitfd^ m a very useful collocUon of 
Tables for ttie purchasing and renewing, qf 
Leases,*'' bj lL hatiy, ot the Stock HKs 
change. ^ 

r» LBA0 , ». tk* M*»>* V»|H 


To Liam. r. it. {I»mt Duteb.) To glewt 
to giUMr wM ‘tiu’ honoit mat mn» 
(Jfrytkn). 

.. LS'ASIR I. (firom Uate.) Glouiert s>* 
tberer after the reaper (.Smift). 

LEASH, f. (Uiu, French; kUe, Dutch.) 
1. A leathor throng, by which a falconer 
hold* hi* hawk, or a courier l^i his grey- 
^jundi (SJUtkipeare)* 2. A tierce; three: 
m a brace is two iffudibra$)o 3. A band 
wrberewiUi to tie any thing in general 
(jDemiii). 

To XfSASH* Vo «• (from the noun.) To 
bind I to hold in a itring (Shakspeare)* 

LE^ASlNGo «. Saxon.) Lies t false- 
hood (Prior). 

LEAST, a. the superlative of little. 
Saxon.) Little beyond others; smallest 
(Locke). . 

Least, ad. In the lowest degree; in a de- 
gree below others (Pope). 

M Least. 1 To say no more; not 

At the Least. > to demand or affirm 

At LE'ASTWISE. 1 more than is barely 
sufficient; at the lowest degree (MUian. 
ffooker). 

LE'ASV.e. Flimsy; of weak textures not 
in use (Atcham). 

LB'ATHER. $. (lebep, Saxon.) 1. Dressed 
hides of animals (ShcArsprerc). 2 . Skin: ironi- 
oally (Sw^),' 

^LawTHia. The dressed hides or skins of ani- 
mals the preparatiuii of which thr the many 
important purposes to which the> are applied it 
^hnost exclusively a cheniicai process In all its 
branches^ These branches wo ihall therefore 
notice at some length. , ^ 

' By converting skins into leather various tm- 
pottant points arc attained : putrefaction is pre- 
fcntedf Uie material is rendered strong, tough and 
durable; and in many instances moisture is bid 
complete defiance to. Ilie recent skin consists 
principally of the true eutis or membranous textu rc, 
the chemksal conu^osition of which is gelatfo m a 
dense state, but still entirely soluble in water 
more Of less easily according to its density. This 
however is penetrated with different vessels for 
blood, lymph, oil, 4kc. some of the contents pf 
w);ich must of necessity remain the death 
of, the animal, and is covered on the outside with 
ffig imi^nsilde article to which attached the ex- 
coveAng ^f air, wool; fur, andl the Hke* 
the dimied composition of the artide and its 
ihvesl^ng hairy covering, appears tor be condensed 
htbudBien insoluble in water, and nearly insa|»able 

putpeffiction, but readily separable from the 
tine sk^ hy slight ^cbanlealj^jence after the 

nr the^emlcal aotion of 
esp.ori^d^ 

tenoe the, Ah|yiSf» in all the p^^oestes f6r 
makiiuh lealHr pewits in iMra|iii^ ftom the 
fereigpEM^^the 
an^ )utOes t^temad > Ibi pores; aiyd the ch- 
icle Wth Its mtf oowhig, except kra very few 
easmlnwId^tpSe iailin^>puipoeely M The 
tht# hblaltUHl nearly pure# and 
. Mdoi^ed fw imliyty uthnbffie any 

iubitaiiea^trbltaiitif is then oon- 

rndm Uitoiistter of i^ieh 

fiiiif iif m dM^ ^ eaok otterj 
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namely that of IjUtHiny, or impregnating it wii^ 
peculiar vegetable matter called tan; and 
in which it imbibes alum and other sat^^ and, 
afterwards some soluble animal matter, such as 
the wliite of egg and sometimes blood. These two 
processes are also sometimes Combined, by first 
tawing and tlicn finishing with a slight tan- 
ning. 

A large portion of the tanned leather also un- 
dergoes the further operation of currywgf or im-* 
biting with oil of some kind with much manual* 
labour, in order to render it supple, flexible, 
and still more impenetrable by water. 

As familiar examples of each we may observo 
that the thick sole-leather of shoes is tanned; 
the white kid-leatber, as it is called, for fine 
gloves is tawed ; the upper-leather for boots ond 
shoes is tanned and curried ; and the fine Turkey 
leather is tawed and afterwards finished with a 
slight tanning. 

Tanned leather. The process of tanning varies 
considerably, not only m different countries, bul 
even in difierent parts of the same country. Tlie 
following IS the method most approved and prac« 
tisvd m London and its vaciuity. The leather 
consisists chiefly of three sorts, known by the 
name of hutU or barks, /itdei, and skins. Butts 
are generally made from the stoutest and heaviest 
ox hides, and are mfU^aged as follows . After the 
lioms are taken off, ^ the bidet arc laid smooth in 
heaps for one or two days in tlie summer, and fur 
five ot six in tlie winter : they are then hung on 
poles, in a close room eaUed a smoke-house, in 
which is kept a smouldering fire of wet tan ; this 
occasions a small degree of puttefacUon, by which 
means the air is easily got off, by spreading the 
hide on a sort of wooden horse or beam, and * 
scraping it with a crooked knife. The hair being 
taken off, the hide is thrown into a pit or pool of 
water to clennse it from the dirt, Ac. which being 
done, the hide is again s^regd on the wooden 
beam, and the grease, loose flesh, extraneous 
filth, Ac. carSlially scrubbed out or taken off; 
i^the hides are then pnt into a pit of strong liquor 
called CM»e or wooae, prepared in pits called 
letches Or taps kept for the purpose, by infusing 
ground bark in water; thk is turned colouring i 
after which they are removed mto another pit 
called a leowcHng, which consists of water strongly 
impregnated with vftrioUc acid, or idith a vegeta- 
hie acid prepared from rye or baric}'. This 
operation (which it called raising), by distehding 
the poiWs of the hides; occadons them more 
readily to imbibe the ooxe, the effect of which ia 
to astriuge and condense the fibres, and give 
fiminesi to the leather. The hides are then taken 
out of the cowering, and qiread smooth ip a pit 
commonly fiUed with water, called a hinder, wiffi 
a quantity of ground bark strewed, between 
each. - . . 

After lyiUf « nonib or#ij( AiM wf% 

tMmi up, and ttw de(»)r«d Lark am) 
drawn oM«f Dm la wlad afai%wrta «te»W 
ooa«, wttej titejr ate M td aa LaM, wiiMwnS; 
batweed «ach bidai TUefdow Da two or 
montiia, at tbe axidnljf^ of wMchtbe nvw opeM- 
tion 1« rqpeatidTr' ftk^tben redidhi feur 'or*fiTe 
montta, whan diidn^o ttie tatttt^to- 

oewf andaAte1wii^[lp(Mmditt»intbe)astpit,i' 
aio coinideteiriadMA voMi t)te hidat ate a, 
rematkaUya^taa tAAiimanadditiuuklpit or 
lajrar. Tho wbow -pmebw.nqoiiaa Dan altvM 
to rightodn, MoBtbl, .aMd'.tjfnaatiiM* two paan, 

ipdoc^ tf ftw ipiiftMeBiiH tba andl diw 
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of the tennet Wben tokfi|fe owi of titled to pfecttdftl 4 iU« 0 Uoo air ^heing fair 

to W driedf they m huit« upoo poh?B ^ and afaei; tpeedy in iU alfact, nas a few years since inventi^ 
heiog compressed by* steel pin, npd boat out by Mr. Segnin, and w gwduaUy raiBiv^ tteeif 
smo^ by wooden hammers caUod beetles, the upon the rums of the old roatipe. Inorderioexplatii' 
operation is compete » and when thoroughly dry ^is new process it is necessary to attend to ttao 
they are dt for sale Butts are chiefly used for following facts, 

£be soles of stout shoes. Shins swell up, and become soft by ilioistnre, 

The leather which goes under the denomination which renders them permeable to waUy« Henco 
of hide# It generally made from cow hides, or the they are easily destroyed by the putrid pfoeess 
lighter ox hides, which arc thus managed. After which ensues, and they become dry and brjttfn 
the boms are taken olT, and the hides washed, when the mointure is evaporated. Accident, ki6 
they are put into a pit of water saturated with doubt, occasioned the discovery of the tnoani of 
lime, where theyiemain a few days,* when they preventing these laconveiiienoes by the use of 
are taken out, *and the hair scraped o0‘ on a certain vegetoble substances, particularly the 
wooden beam, as before described, they are then i'ork of oak. It was ^een that skms prepared 
washed in a pit or pool of water, and tlie loose with these substances acquired new properttuftj^ 
flesh, &,c. being taken off, they are removed into that without losing their flexihiUty they becama 
a pit of weak ooze, where they are taken up and less permeable to w^aterj more firm, more com* 
put down (which is technically termed handling) part, and lu some measure incapable of putre- 
two or three times a day for the first week : every faction. These observations gave birth to the ait 
second or third clay they am shifted into a pit of of the tanner. This ait, no doubt of high antiquity, 
fresh 002C, somewhat stronger than tlie former, because founded on one of the earliest wants of 
till at the end of a month or six weeks, they are man in society, comprehends a succession of 
put into a strong ooze, in which they arc handled jiroeesses which was executed by habit and imi- 
oiice or twice a week with fresh hark for two or Utiem, witliout a knowledge of tlie essential oh- 
three months. They ate then removed into an- j<«cU. The preparation of skins a^icordingly 
other pit, called a layer, in which they are laid qmr<^! several years, and frequently, in spite of 
smooth, with bark grotind very Cine, strewed be- the care, expense, and slowness of the opet^ion, 
tween each hide. After remaining here two or the tanning, was incutnplctc , the skm formed a 
three months, they are generally taken up, when soft and porous leather, which was soon destroyed 
tho-ouae is drawn out, and the hides put in ogam by moisture. These defects essentially 4 prung* 
with fresh ooze and fresh boik^ wli#ieaftet laying from ignorance of the tiue punciplcs of this ope* 
two or three mnn^s ithey aiW ' completely ration, because no discovery had been made nv 
tanned, except a &w very stiont hh^, which may ojpecting the action of ton upon the skin, and the 
require an extra layer; they ate then taken out, circumstances, or conditions, whioh might acce- 
•hung on poles, and being hammered apd smoothed lerate or retard the process, 
by a steel pill, are, wlmn .dry, lit for sale. These To arrive at this knowledge in on oconrate 
bides are called crop ildes; they are from ten to manner, it is necessary to consider, first, tlie 
eighteen months ih tanmng, and are used for the uatui'e and propcrticb of tan, and secondly, th# 
soles of shoes. structure and composition of the skin, * We shall 

SkiuSf is the general term fur the cutis of calves, not enter into the detail of such precantions nsk 
seals, hogs, dogs, 3cc. T^se, after being washed ere requisite in the choice of oak bark, the tiina 
m water, are put in lime-pits, Wore mentioned, and manner of separating it fl^om the tree, pre^ 
where they are taken up and put down every slirviiig li, or pulverising it. It will he 
third or fourth day, for a fortnight or three weeks, for our object to remark, that water poured intu 
in order to dilate the pores And dissolve the gela- a vessel upon tan acquires, after some hours infO'* 
thious paits of the akm* The liair is than scraped fion, at the common temperature of the atmos- 
off, and the flesh and excresqences being removed, phere, a brown colour, an astringent taste, and 
ih^ are put iqto a pit of water impreguated wiUi becomes charged with the most soluble substaneva 
ptgeon-dung (i^led a gainer or tpastring}, form> oemtamed in the tan; that by drawing off tlie 
mg a strong alkaline ley, which in a week or ten watar, and adding 4 siniilar quantity to Uie tan 
days, soaking out the lime, grease, and sapona- repeatedly, the whole of the soluble parts may 
ceousmaaerTdurlngwhiehperiodthey are several be soccesidvely extracted, the si^ater ceaOes to 
tlmi^ scraped ovdr with a crooked knife to work aqq,^re cf^rf, and there remains in the tub a 
Oht the apd ffLth)i( softeqs the skins, and pte- mere flbfinus' matter, or parenchymatous texture, 
pares win tibe rea^ption of the ooae« They insolubla in water, and no longer adapted to 

S « a 1^' of atieak ooze, in the same mrumote tbs' operation of tanning. This residue 

' frequently ii therefore rjgected in the manufactoniNi 

hatdtled,' Removed into a sUougec as useless. It is only used by gardeners for tbehi 

endstilti^ruhger llati^r,.ff 9 a ^nth or six weeks, hob*heds, but might proMly bo advantageously 
bdien lllsy urn wb « tofy applied in the fabrication of coarse paper, 

fre«h mm |rUohd verrdM, and^ ft the end It is therefore in tba,^ater of Infusion, or tbu 
t«ro,urtfo!i^ibonth$,1seo<^n^ ligiviations of uu, that we must seek for tb* 

df'^suflklentlyfoifidiy^ soluble snhsla;noes 'u]^h alone are cfocacioui' 

h^ihgou‘pd1e$, Bt fotsale. lliese skins in uiniung» On fxmifluation of the water of thn 

fffe afterwards driissedaflf) DMkud hi;^ fhecuitier; last flltraiion, 4t w found to l*<' not only oleuiphi 
and are used for the 0 / Shoes, boots, less impregnated aim less acrid than the water of 

flee. The lighter $m uf'ydes, cttled dressing- the first Ifolvlaffon, but likewise that it poisessqd 
bides, as Ureli as bOrsa«hid%rare lUahaged nearly all the pro^Miikf of the gallic acid. It reddw 
hi the same msmner nr sktnk : and are used for the infusipb of tdumsol, acts upon metaUie s;|^4 
eoach-work, barnes8-worii,' &c. tious, and WiU particularly it precipkat^^b 

is the process comihqnly used in Uiis black fecnla ikomsulphat of iron^ 
qonuiiy, or at legir conuShiniy used till of tate* »s also found font a piece fresh skin, div«id|| 

Jfotaf^cessOf n 0arafCtent(ic oature, and an- of iw fat and saagniiie and M6ovnM 
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m this liquor, instead of becoming compact, is 
softened and swells up* 

Tlie liquor of the /irst lixiviation exhibits a 
very different ebaraqter. It is more coloured and 
astringent; it not only exhibits the properties of 
the gallic acid, by the alterations it causes in the 
blue colours of \egetablcb, and the black preci- 

i iitate it forms with the sulphat of iron ; but it 
ike« ise poss^ses the remarkable quality of form- 
ing, with animal gelatine, or glue, a yellowish 
abuiulant precipitate, insoluble in water, n^it pn- 
trescible, which becomes hard and brittle by dry- 
ing; and if a piece of skin properly prepared be 
immersed in this fluid, it becomes gradually 
more compact, and is converted into leather. 

There exist, therefore, in the same fluid, two 
very different substances : the one, which precipi- 
tates a black matter from iron, is the gallic acid 
or principle; the other, which precipitates ani- 
mal gelatine or glue, is called the tanning princi- 
ple, on account of its efficacy in the preparation 
of leatlici. 

To leave no doubt on this important point, it 
was proved by a number of expenments easy to 
bo repeated. 1 * That the liquor pf tlie last lixi- 
viation, though coloured, apd of an astringent 
taste, affords no precipitate with glue; a fact. 


under the title of astringents, contain the getfN' 
acid only. All these form with the sulphat of 
iron a precipitate more or less coloured and abun- 
dant; but none of tliem produce the slightest 
change in the solution of animal glue. On the 
contrary, the tanning principle has never been 
found alone, but always united or combined with 
the gallic principle. It was long supposed to 
exist exclusively m the Oak, the nut-gait, and 
sumac, the only substances used at the tan- 
works; but it is found more or less abundantly iu 
the siliquastrum, the rose-tree, the larix, several 
species of pines, the acacias, the lotus, the squill, 
the roots of bistort, of rhubarb, of parella, and 
several other plants, We have also found this 
principle in the products of distillation of different 
vegetable substances, where it was in some mea- 
formed during the operation. 

From these different considerations, founded on 
experiment, the following general principles may 
be deduced : 1. Every substance of which the in- 
fusion is capable of precipitating animal jelly, 
pssesses the tanning property. 2. Every sub- 
stance which possesses the tanning property, like- 
wise precipitates the sulphat of iron black. 3. 
Every substance which precipitates the sulphat 
of iron, but not the solution of glue, does not 


which seems to shew that the gallic acid contained 
in the bark is less soluble than the tanning prin- 
ciple. In fact, as has already been remaned, 
when water is successively poured on the 
tan, an infusion is at last obtained which no 
longer precipitates glue, though it precipitates 
sulphat of iron very well. 2. The liquor of the 
first lixiviation, after having been saturated with 
glue or animal gelatine, and forming an abundant 
precipitate with that substance, is entirely de- 
prived of the tanning principle. It no longer 
differs flrom the liquor of the last nitrations, and 
contains merely a portion of the gallic acid, 
lienee the addition of sulphat of iron affords a 
new precipitate with this liquor. 3. As the tan- 
ning principle has a strong attraction to the ani- 
mal ^latine, with which it always forms an inso** 
luble precipitate, tliis property fffibrds a very 
convenient re-agent to ascertain its presence im- 
medialely in any fluid, and to determine with 
l^ecision its quantity. Accordingly, the infusion 
of tan poured into milk, whey, serum, broth, Re- 
forms with these hquom, a precipitate morcr^r 
less abundant, according to the quantity of gela- 
tine they contain. 

Tins ^cuUar property of^he tanning principle 
affinds an application which may becotoe of gjpeat 
importanee m the art of treating diseases, to de- 
tm'mme the nature of urine, and^to ascertain 
some of its changes. In the heklthy sulijeet, all 
whose flmetlons are duly nnne 

does noidoataiB gelatine, nor afAstdapredpitate 
Sritti the Infosimi often: on the edhtoatj, in all 
the gastric sffiK^ons^ the urine is more or less 
elmivedwitit gelatine, and flirins, with tha iofn- 
shodi of ton, a psna^piHBto more or less ahundimt 
the ismo ohsemfloii is appUcsble to acute and 
dkreiM diseasel^ lb whi^the aedmlis^ing or 
dkmmA»reet|oe derea^ or per* 

Sefis4 4 thd or, if o^ tenns be 

W which pfffdpltotoi tiie 

k oWmAmnddoise, cralltoit 

wffert heing 


possess the tanning property. 

These ard the principles which form the basts 
of M. Seguin’s new practice, and m coincidence 
with the principles a patent was some yean since 
taken out by Mr. W* Desmond, who obtains the 
tanning principle by digesting oak-bark, or other 
proper material, in cold water, in an apparatus 
nearly similar to that used in the salt-petre works. 
That is to say, the water which has remained 
upon the powdered bark for a certain time, in 
one vessel, is drawn off by a cock, and ponred 
upon fresh tan. This is again to be drawn off, and 
poured upon other fresh tan ; land in this way. the 
process is to be continued ib the flfth vessel. The 
liquor is then highly cobured, and marks, as Mr. 
Desmond sayS, from six to eight degrees on the 
hydrometer for salts. He calls this the tanning 
lixivium. The criterion tp distinguish the pre- 
Mence of the tanning principle is, that it precipi- 
tates glue hrom its aqueous solution; an(| the 
lixivium is also useful to examine how far other 
vegetable substances, as well as pak-bark, may 
be suitable to the purpose c>f tanning. The stroiig 
tanning liquor is to be kept by Itseln It is found, 
by trials with the glue, that the tanning principle 
of the first digester which tocfdves the clear wtoer^ 
is, of Course, first exhaust; but ^be same ton 
will still give a certain poitiph of the astriq|geni 
principle, or gallic 1txivmm» to water*.^ 1(1m^pve- 
sence of mia prineiple is aseci^ined by its 
ing a black colour when adde4 td a atpaipi <piaa-t 
tity of ^ solution of vitriol ov meq 

eopperae. As afi the 
ceases to exhibit this thCttbs ft a et auli^ , 
and must be replaced witb hew. , Tl^ 
vium » reservcd^% fhe jmPW ^ huiliii| toe 

hair on ftbm tddei , Sttofig bidm, alter tmtoiflk 
cleaning^ dud fieshiin^ Iq the usual way, arb to 
be iqe mixtoreof 

gallic limtitttor W f Pfriv hy mea* 

tore means the 

bafe is dftotohed m toat It mey 
betorapeddfiTv^h^iMlm^ 

aim is requitob to be he* 


betorapedbrwitoeiiMaAln^ 
or is reqiiitoi ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

mersed llr ton qe arnkfatotet* 

filled wlto.wtom-, aiid aim 
fhetomey^Uc'ecid. ^hkewes being i^vf^ 
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)(»eote^)y washed aad dressed arc read^for tan- 
ning; f[»r which purpose they are to be immersed 
ior some hours m a weak tanning lixivium, of only 
one or two degrees; to obtain which» the Utter 
portions of the infusions are set apart, or else 
some of ^at which has been partly exhausted by 
use in tanning. The hides are then to be put into 
a stronger lixivmm, where, m a few days, they 
will b'{ brought to the same degree of saturation 
with the liquor in which the arc immersed. The 
strength of the liquor will by this means be coii* 
siderably diminished, and must iherdfore be re- 
newed% When the hides are by this means com- 
pletely saturated, that is to say, perfectly tanned, 
they are to he removed, and slowly dried in the 
shade. Calf-skins, goat-skins, and the like, are 
to be steeped in lime-water, a^r the usual flesh- 
ing and w'ashing. Tlirse are to remain in the 
lime- water, which contains more lime than it can 
dissolve, and requires to be stirred several times 
a-day. After two or three days, the skins are to 
be removed, and perfectly cleared of their lime 
by washing and pressing in water. The tanning 
process is then to be accomplished in the same 
manner as for the strong hides) but the lixivium 
must be considerably Weaken Mn Desmond re- 
marks, that lime is used instead of the gallic lixi- 
vium for such hides as are required to have a close 
grain ; because, the acM mixed with that lixivium 
always swMts the skins more or tess: but thiit it 
cannot, with the same convenience, be used with 
thick skius, on fceoutlt Of the conaidorable labour 
required to clear thum^'bf the lime ; any part of 
which, if lefty would rhndbr them harsh, and liable 
to crack, itc r^ommends, likewise, as the best 
method to bring the whole surface of the hides in 
contact with the lixivium, that, they should be 
suspended vertically in the fluid, by means of 
transverse rods or bars, at tuch a distance as not 
to touch each other Hy this practice, much of 
the labour of turning and handling mny be saved. 
Mr. Desmond concludes his speclficatioii by ob- 
serving, tligt in some cases li wHl be expedient 
to mix fresh tan with the lixivium; and that va- 
rious modiilcations of strength^ and other circum- 
sjtances^ will present tbemfelveS to the operator. 
He affirms thatr ib additidn to the groat saving 
of lime and labour 'ha this bieUiod, the leather, 
beng more coibpletety tann^, will weighheavtbr, 
wear better, and be less sui^ptible of moisture, 
than leather tanned in the usual way ; that cords, 
ropesi^ and cabtds, made of hemp or speartery, 
impsegflated the tenths pi^nciple, will sup- 
port we^ghii s^hont breaking; be 

nud will nm 

nkdm dino^illijae)^ frisomuchihati in his 

use of the in' many 
unite* 

ibeiSifry t; besnbstitubed 

of salt. 

on^o 

pnrttbollpt' cimunaftano^. more sM* 

kiflC' frmnagebiettft of iihe^;j|eiittW‘'firbbess^t|i«n 

tiaa.been osiieh' in 

of determintfig the ptosenWim ttiumtity nf ffie 
«amiii^ prlbi^ilc, by 

prdcipItiCidrti of* nltf«:v^Wlindpiid» in eppl^i^g 
thle«prtnn}p^tniLeolleel|l^^ moreeatlfy 
Wpoint of tikiid tban'lmii ^evhifps; been bjthfiffd 
mm‘ Our tdnoclx, niter oembsw prevlb^s 

pvoeeises^ and iinhliiciiig by nsdids^ by limn, or 
fry iffilfig die bides thbrSiey may heat aiftlhbeite 
ii pbir^ apply the sotntroaof tan; wbum they 


clll oore, in a great mimbcr of pits m the ten* 
yard. They begin with the weakest solution, 
which has been used, and in of a lighter colour 
than tlie other ; and they pass hides, according 
to their judgment and experience, into oozin 
whkh are stronger and stronger; until at las’, in 
certain casf>s, the hides come to be buried, tor a 
certain time, in a solid mass of tan, or oak^bark. 
The oak -bark itself, in the pits, is not only tlte 
source from which the water exinicts the tanning 
principle, but seems, likewise, in some measure, 
during the last stages of the process, to operate 
mechanically, by keeping tlie surfaces of the 
hides from touching each othei. 

How far this presumed improvement upon M. 
Seguin may answer wc are not competent to de- 
termine: but as to M. Seguin’s method itself there 
can be no doubt that it matcrudly shortens the 
previous mode of tanning, and that very perfect 
leather has been produced by iL From the a ay 
in whicli the ooxes arc made, they must of neces- 
s.ty contain much more tan m proportion to ex- 
tract and other vegetable matter than where the 
bark itself is suflered to remain in substance along 
with the one and skin tbr many months ; as the 
tan is by far the most soluble of all the substances 
that are to be extracted by water, so that bark 
may be readily exhausted of tan, long before the 
extract resin, gallic acid, and other materials 
ace got out It is however affirmed, and we arc 
affraid with some truth, that the leather prepared 
in this new method is less durable and more brittle 
ffian in the old « ay. 

The only improvement that wc are aware has 
since been introduced into the modem practice Is 
that of using the weaker oozes warm, by which 
the skin is sooner penetrated with it, and a con- 
siderable saving of time is accomplished. 

A very valuable senes of experiments, however, 
have been entered into in regard to an trtifldai 
tannin substance that possesses the chief cha- 
racteristic properties of tanning, or the tanning 
principles by Mr. Charles Hatchett which will be 
found given at large in the Philosophioal TrUnS. 
for IS05, 1B06, m winch the ingenious expcii- 
mentor seems very fairly to have established that 
there tire fbw animal, vegetable, or even mineral 
sitbstancesof the inflammable class but what may 
be induced to yield a principle similar to that of 
tannin by the use eitlier of sulphuric or nitric 
ascid, and, what is of still higher consequence that 
the residuttm or exhausted bark of the tan-^fts 
beici^ dried and roasted, and then moistened a hh 
dilwM ni^oacidfithioh must be softened to eva- 
porate nor mhoh exceeding 300^ till the bark 
hecbnibt petfbctly dry, on being digested in water 
trill agaui yi^ a considerable proportion of tan- 
mn a yelkrirhlli brown liquor that will abun- 
dititly pfueijittito golathi : ' a process that may be 
repeated time after time, and with equal succesa 
tilt the whole Of the bark has been converted into 
the tatmlng substattce^ But we shall have oc- 
casion toTCtum to HOtis subject in discussing the 
separate article TjvmriW'. 

Tewed sMdQyaisiad-leether. AU these are ffir 
the mostltsa^obhamed from the lighter and metw 
delicate likiws of laUibs, sheep, goats, and eahms^ 
Though ffierpio sto little difference between the 
dressmg of dmittoy-leather, aliim-leaffier* H«dU 
gary leatiflr; lldrocco leather, pardhmetit. kffi 
tanning; yet th% skins which paia throUp ffle 
hands of the severhl workmen, 

.most pert, washed ulea^ 

impurities 'ljd-a runninii 






L E A T H E K. ^ 

ter iia»A»w U* ftiotiott of which gim cnJated fw ouwi^O 


for reiidwi^ •«ri^*;;i:*T,;hi - ^ 
watei. One !»»«* 

of muttoii together; »o4f 

ounces of vcsin, are to ^ appliJi botli to the 
teUile moderately ^tSo— Dr- 

upper leather, and the ^ taken trom 

days, wnen iney are thoroughly «lM irith «li. 2J^Krof‘Qu"eeTtoeth; 
cemlor rock-salt) alonct and not with salt and S — 1 „,.^ o,,iji 

' JL . • . A* MAHAtl'A thn dVO. 


»r« iiaw»wrBig»» «w moww*-. - 

th« leather the deeired 

In the yrocees for making real Morocco 
tho skin* after coming from the bran »f 
into a second bath made of white figs r 

water, which is thereby rendered «Umy ana ter- 
medtable. In this bath they “Ji® 

days, when they are 

gem (or rock-salt) aluuv) •».« - r- . 

alum: after which they are fit to receive the d^ 
which for the red is cochineal and alum, and w 
the yellow, pomegranate bark and alum, inc 
skins are then tanned, dreesed, suppUed with a 
liltlc oil, and dried. , ^ 

Mucli excellent leather, and various dyes is 
manufactulrcd in different parts of Russia j for tb . 
peculiar processes of which wc mucli 
deader to Mr. Tooke’s ** View of the Kussian Em- 
pire** vol. 111 . p. 514. Thesf#fln or manoqum, 
which IS prepared largely atAstraOau, is manu- 
factured only from bucks* and goats skms ; and 


mg the reign 01 '*“*^'*" „eai success 

many years, been employed wito ff 
by the fishermen lu America. - ^ 

patent was granted in 1794 to ^ 2i 

lamv. for his new invented method of making w 
kinds of leather water-proof,— For this 
the patentee has contrived two compositiooSt 
which are prepared m the foUowuig maimer ; ^ 

F^rst me^d: One gallon of nul-oil. and an 
equal quantity of poppy -«di nrv tube 

j/rcCTi whidi is also manufactured at Asti acan, ^he proportions 'above mentioned, or 

consists only of horse’s, or ass s hides; and, o ( ^ ^ ^ pij yn,iy require) are to be 

these, only of a small part cut from the crupper iron-pot, and placed over 

*» j susarof lead, CQir 


inese, oniy oi a ...... 

line along the back, in a aemicircular abwt 
thirty-four inches upon the crupper, and twenty- 
eight along the back. The chief dyes are greeI^ 

black and blue, . ... 

We shall just notice the substances from which 
the more common colours are obtained mqong 
ourselves, and the mode of npplj^g .. 

A blue is given by Immersmg the akm for the 
space of twenty-four hams in urine and indigo, 

Xr which it to boUed in alumj m th;. wtow 
may be comnunnpipated by tempering the ind go 
with red wine, and steeping the skins m the mbt- 

*" A red colour to obtmned, by flrat washing the 
.kins, which are then soaked for the spam of tw 

m grito, wrung en^ «d « f L“:L2S’I^hnatenl^“s"pe"cTfl'^^ P«r* 

^uor prepared by a solemn of jinvet ^ the nigiudiente may be used; but 

•uJome, L.), alum, and vcrdigreasc m wttr, tions, in wnii. r, ^ ^ ..certain 

whin they arc steeped an a dw made of Bmzil- 
wood boiled with ley.-In order to 
a purple, the skins ate wetted *rth a “ 

R^n alum in warm watery a^ when dry, they 
are rubbed hy.the hsmd wltti • deeoetton of log- 

* LeatheTa^iw a light-eteen W'X' 

ing » it sS-green diluted with boiled aln^ 


a gentle fire: to eacn - - • , 

one pound of white copperas 
cothar or anv other drying substance. Tim 
whole w to remain for the space of sia ®5 
hours over such a degree of heat, as it will bear 
wSrS. till i? becomes saffic^ntij^iftyi 
when it may bo taken off ; and, as soon as it is 
coob the compound will be fit for use. 

Scondmettiod: Gum resin, one p^^pi^ 
half a pound; tor .and t“n>«''tinej of^fffw 
ounces, nrc to be added to one galtoii of the 
pre^rad nccordiiig to the f‘«»t 
irredients are to be well mixed with the oils; 
by eently heating the whole mass, then iwr^ing 
the fiiw, till the whole become thorou^ly incor- 
patentee specifies various projmr. 
Sons, in whicli the iiigiudiento may be t but 
cxpeiionce will be the best guide 
them. When the oils, prepared con fomm bV to 
the ffrst method, or the gums, 

^ second, are sufficiently cool, Mr. 
rects a brush to he dipped in 
which should be nibbed into the 'wtth^ 

iU surface. With respect 



itwTbe neoessaty to anbstitoto WW®** t"' 

of etSi^utiMtr toWitbtiy 
boots, various processes wC Wen contrivqc toy 

tetoiering It watcr-probf. W*® 

to ,n aMWobri dressihg «rf *i»e ” ««>“"* 

''iilthe 9d toL fatA— we wgrei vj"* 


of rendering lenthor (especially 
tole.)im^rmtoblo to water, S 

it. steength.-'nito dbjert, be ^nte^ -; y Jl, 

effected, totikonta#yAi>totatttWi m * be J . 

— w’l-UH-y,!? sr .35S3S 

currying f prmt nrevioasly fttl- 


licn, 
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hf «f w« ara coAvincedi they will Aftar kneadio; flour with jrealtt In ord^r to 

eoaWibopio imprOra the art of tanning. ^ ferment a larger quantity or pattet-^U ia a 

very imperfect rubatitute for yeaii; and« as 


Another method of preventing leather from 
heiog penetrated by water, conaiits m exposing 
'it with the fleih-side towards the Are : after which, 
a coat of warmed tar is to be applied with a proper 
1)rufb> three Or four times successively, according 
to thickness of the leather^ tiU the liquid 
tnaUer penetrate through the whole skm. The 
durability and strength of shoes, kc* wiU be con- 
siderably increased, if, m laying on the last coat 
of tar, they be sprinkled over with a small quan- 
tity of fine iron-filings, which will, in a manner, 
fill up the pores of the leather. Lastly, shoes 
may be rendered impermeable to moisture, by 
occasionally rubbing the &oles witli hot tai-: thus 
the feet may be preserved dry and warm; an im- 
portant object in this climate, especially during 
the winter season. 

Oa subjects connected with this article, 
the reader may advantageously consult many 
of the volumes of the Repertory of Arts, as 
Well as of the Retrospect of Arts ami Manu- 
fectures* 

L£' ATH ERD RESSEE. i.(Uaiktr and dres- 
ser.) He who prepares leather ; he who inm> 
oofactures hides for use (Pope). 

IE'ATHER*EAT£B,inentomolog 7 i See 
DsaMSSTSs. 

LE'ATHERLYi or Lbatuerlikci See 

C 0 B.IAGBOU 1 . 

LE'ATHER^MOUTHBD. a. (/ealher and 
mouth.) By a leather-mouthed nsh, 1 illiean 
•uch as have their teeth in their throat 1 as 
the chub, or cheven, barbel (H'^aHm). 

LEATHERN, e. (from W>>0 Made 
ofleather (Philya). 

LEATHERSELLBR. s. (leather and $eU 
fer.) He who deals in leather# 

XB'ATHERWOOD, in botany. SeeDiacA. 

LEAVE. 9 . (1^, Saxon.) 1. <3raot of 
Uberty 1 permission $ allowance (Pope). 
Earewetl; adieu (Shakepeare). 

Jb LEAVE. V, a. ptet fU^t Ih4tve/0, 

1. To quit; to forsake (Ben Jouson). fl. 
To desert I to abandon (JBcetm)* S. To 
have remaiBing at death (JSeelue). 4» Not 
to deprive of (Taplery A-. To itifer to re- 
main (Aseen). e.Nottocariqr away(iifii 0 iM. 
T. To nfleclt not to choose {dtoals), Bk To 
dbc aa a token df remembrance (Leekf). p. 
Tot^iieath i tofiveasinherilinee iBrp.) 
kd. TogWe upi to rerign f 1 , 

To jmfipiil Without ittlerpositioii (LocBe)* 
If* fooeomtodos todewitflminCdsiaiwef). 
IS* to bafoofft to desist from I to forbear 
To leaiie offf to. forsake 
out i to omit I 

fbliBAflt m ^ To eeaiaof todeciat 
offs tot dwHst 
toito{s<JOi^ 
0Mrr^Freneh.> Tobvi^i 
' (j|lp«iurr>. 


^ 



it communicates to the bread an astringedt 
taste which few persons relish, it ought to 
be used only where barm cannot be pro- 
cared. fee Baking^ Barmi Breaoi 
To LEAVEN, r. a (from the nouni) r. 
To ferment by something mixed (Shaki*) 
2. To taint; to imbue (Prior), 

LE'AVER. 8, (from leave,) One who de* 
serts or forsakes (iykakopeare), 

Lbaver, in mechanics. See LBvbr. 
LEAVES. 8, Thepluralof /re/. 

LE'A VINOS, f. (fromleaVe,) Remnant; 
relicks; offal; refuse (Addison), 

LE'AVY. a, (from leaf,) Full of leaves; 
covered with leaves (Sidney)* 

LEBADEA, a town of Bccotia, near Mount 
Helicon. It received this name frond the 
mother of Aspledon, and became famous for 
the Oracle and cave of Trophonius (Strah,) 
LEBECIllA. In botany, a genus of the 
class diadelphia; order decandria. Calyx 
five-parted with acute divisions and rounded 
cavities; leghme eylindrieul, many-seeded. 
Eight species; all papilionaceous, Cape 
plants, with red or fuieous flowers. 

LECH. V, n, (lecher, French.) To lick 
over (5%<iArspeanf)» 

LECHEA. Ill botany, a genus of the 
class triandri a; order trigynia^ Calyx three- 
leaved ; petals three, linear ; capsule ihree^ 
celled, three-valved, with the same number 
of inner ones: seed one. Four species t 
two of India, two of AmcPicyii all herbace* 
OUB plants. 

LE'CHER. s« A whoremaster (Pape)# 

To LB'CHEH. v« a* (from the nounO To 
whore (Shakspeare), 

LECHEROUS# a# (from lecher*) Lewd; 
liifttfol (Jhrham). 

IBmMHOUSlY, ad. Lewdly; InstfuDy# 
LE'CHlflROUSNESS. s. (from keheroMs.) 
Lewduess. 

LEXBERY# s* (from lecher.) ' Lewduess; 
htfl (Jeeham)* 

LECHLADE^ a town is Qlooeesterdliref 
with a market on Tnesdayi seated at the 

A canal from the Severn jbini the Tkiafies 
near this towm It is 28 miles E# by fl. of 
Gloheesfer, and tt W. by N, of Lonl^# 
Lon. 1» fd. W. Lat. 51. io. N. 

LECHNICtfi a fown cl Omwtany, ^ 
circle of the Lower Rhine, and in the elec* 
tosate of Oolme^ Long* 6. 85* S; IM. 
mUhUk 

LRCTL bede^sf eoochei, were of two 
kinds amongst theRomiitf# as being destmd 


to twb diShmt OSes, to ih npos^at enter- 
tidnifftnls^, hni tO'^itmoie ^ nightly 
rest^ ^Thbfimtwi^ eafled"ln»^ 
the other 

LBCTICA,wns alitfor|jrtMiiifle,fofk^ 
the Remans maio opgif^ It im Bt^o 

te^Hha ttealM by Fwy oMemmi 



LE D 

m informed llint * 

derdl hi* iKJrvanU to stop h» litor ttnt he 
might deep upon the road. 

WM carried by ri» ,or eight men called /«- 

^Il^TION. », (JeeOo, Latin.) A reading » 
a wi^ty in copies {W ait$)» ^ v i a 

LE'CTURE. 8. {lecture, French.) 1. A 
discourse pronounced upon any suoject 
{Sidneu. Taylor), 2. The act or practice ol 
reading $ perusal {Brown)* 3. A nwgisteriai 
reprimand ; a pedantic discourse {Add-on)* 

To LE'CTUflE* V- a. (from the noun.) 1. 
To instruct formally. 2. To instruct inso- 
iently and dogmatically. 

To Ln'cTUEB. V* ». To read in public j to 
instruct an audience by a formal expUna* 
lion or discourse. 

LE'CTUREH. s. (from lecture.) 1. An 
instructor ; a teacher by way of lecture. ^ 2. 
A preacher in a church hirpd by the parish 
to assist the rector or vicar {Clarendon)* 
LE'CTURESHIF. s. (from lecture.) The 
oilicc of a lecturer {Sm^)* 

LECYTHIS. In botany a g^snus of Ibe 
class polyandriai order monogynis. Caiyx 
six4eaved ; petals six i nectary* ^nguc- 
shaped, bearing thcstnisaotts; pertcarp open- 
ing transversSy all rooni* many seeded. 
Bight speeicS"*^! South American plants i 
trees or shrubs with slternato leaves. 
lED. The part pret of ^ 

LBDA, in fiihdlotts history* a daughter 
of king Thespius and EuryUmmis, marrm 
Tyndarus* king of Sparta. B^ng 'seen bail- 
ing in the river Eurotas by Jupiter, a few 
days after in her pri^nancy, the god* struck 
with her , beauty resolved to deceive her. 
He persuaded Venns to change herself into 
an eagle, while ho assumed the form of a 
swan, and, after this metamorphosis, Ju- 


LEE 


ana, 

Piter, as if fearful of the cruelty of the bird 
of prey* fled to the arms of lioda, who will- 
ingly shdtefed the trembling s^. The 
xaJesics W*(h which 

enabled Jupiter to avail himself of his.silu- 
aldon, and mnine months after she brought 
forth two eggs, from one of which sprang 
Polm and Wisaa, and from the other Cas- 
cnrimdC)yteihn#ra* Tl^ two former were 
nf Jupiter, and the 
flthffW their father. 

Homer and tilled ihake no , mention ei 
iSTuii WphOfis of Jupiter, hito a swan 




jtn fpkYy k towtt rf H«rford»lii«im 

y. »glanA. u u • wJWlUflt toiW.MM^ ®n 

« tich clay i«U< wA kihahi^ wortly by 
5 <»tWerii,^o tofry 00 » pretty large tewle. 
IrfMg. 8. 17* N. ' 

lIdASMA* ao to^ 

ef Smhk ia the. k«ig 4 en» f 
.00 tM rivet T-ilm*. Lesg. 5. *S. W. Let. 

fi M. I'* f ' 

‘.‘LSDGB. D«Aeh,) h A'®"'’ 

eOme the rwt, or priyecting beyond the 


reft (5<iti{|fl^. 8*‘Aiiypron — 

’’TB^Uoi^^tbe priacipei bo^.rh«^ 

mcrchanta enter thoireowMAfc See«oo»* 

LE'DGER-WNKS. In H^c. 1^ hMf 
which are added above or beneath the hve 
composing the stave, for the rd^puon m 
such notes as are too high, or too lowi to br 
placed upon or within it. 

I.EDFIORSE, a suuipter horse. 

LEDON, in botany. Sec Cistus. 
ledum. March-cistus ; wild rosenu^. 

In botany a genus of the class decandria ; 
order, raonogynia. Calyx live-clefti corol 
iat, five-parted; capsule five-celled, open- 
ing at the base. Tnree-spccies — ^north of 
Europe, and Carolina. One species is said 
by some botanists to be produced in York- 
shire and other counties of England, with a 
strawbery-like flower: but it is questiona- 
ble whether the plant thus referred to be- 
longs to this genus. 

LB ORAN (Henry Francis), u lamous 
French surgeon, who died in 17 TO, aged 85 
years. His works are, 1. Paraliele des Dif 
ferentes Manidres de tirer la Fterra de la 
Vesstc, 1730; 2. Observations de la Chirttr- 
gie, 2 voli. l2mo., 3. Traiie des Opera- 
tions de Chirurgie, 8vo.; 4. Reflexions sur 
Plaies d*ariiies k leu, 12nio.; 5. Consulta- 
tibns sur la plupart des maladies qui iont 
du ressort de la Chirurgie, 8vo. ; 6. Traiie 
Economique de PAnatomie des Corps hu- 
matn, 8vo. {ff^atkino). 

LEE, a term in navigation, si^ifymg 
that side, or quarter, towards which the 
wind blows. 

Lee- WAY, of a ship, is the angle made by 
the point of the compass steered upon, and 
the real line of the ship’s way, occastoned 
by contrary winds and a rough sea. 

All ships are apt to make some lee-way ; 
so that in casting up the log-board, some- 
thing must he allowed tor lee-way. But the 
Ibe-way m ida by different ships, under the 
same drcumitaaces of wind and sails, will 
be dlffereuis and even the same ship, with 
diSeceut ladiiig, and having more or less 
sailf^nobd* wHl make more or less lee-way. 
The ofdidsiry rules of allowing for it are 
these z they were given ffy Mr. John Buckler 
to Mr; WAiam Jones (Sir William Jones’s 
fMher), who first published them about the 
yearH02. 

1, When a ship is elose-bauM, has all 
her sails set, the water smooth, and a mo- 
derate gale of wind, she is then iupposed to 
make little or tie lee-way. 2. Allow ene 
notnk when it Mews so fresh that IheeiWall 
ieils are taken 3 . Aftow two poittlSB, 
when the topwail most be close reefW, 4 . 
Allow Urw peintt and a half, when hsi# 4-* 
sail mM be banded. 5. Allow thiroef^i 


^and a htt& when both topAsatli 
taken in. *6. Allow four pomW, 
fore-cottiee ii handed. 7. immim 
when trying under the matn sMl^only, 
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AlldW ^\% Hfiiftii both fnaio uA toH* digoiieeo9 to Ai:Qbfijr iod h«riiitc«. 

courm aro tikra in* 9. Allow sotoii poidUt ousnhnl^ one a xiatite of the Cape, 
whai tbo fhip triet a^hiill, or all aails are I<EECH, in helminthology. Set Htatroo. 
haodedt When the wind has Mowed hard IBEDS, a town of ExtgffMt in the Ooiinty 
in either quarter, and shifts across the me- of York, lituated on the river Aire, and on 
rWan into the next qoarteri the lee-way the great canal which is navagahle from 
win be lessened. But in all these cases, re- Liverpool. It is apoverned by a mayor, re- 
spect most be had to the roughness of the corder, twelve aldermen, twenty-fonr cooh 
sea with the trim of the ship ) and hence mon councilmen, &c. but sends no members 
the mariner will be able to correct his to parliament. Leeds has been a long time 
course. famous for the woMlen manufacture, and is 


Lre, a village beautifully situated in 
Kent, near Blackheath. In the church-yard 
of this village the celebrated Dr. HaUey is 
interred. 

LEE (Vathaniel), a very eminent drama- 
tic poet of the last century ; was the son of 
a clergyman, who gave him a liberal edu- 
cation. He received his first rudiments of 
learning atWestminster School ; from whence 
he went to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Coming to London, however, his inclina- 
tion prompted him to appear on the thea> 
ire I out he was not m«rrc successful in re- 
presenting the thoughts of othef men than 
many a genius besides, who have been 
equally unfortunate in treading the st^e, 
although they knew so well how to wnte 
for it. He produced eleven tragedies, all 
of which contain a very great portion of 
true poetic enthusiasm. None, if any, ever 
felt the passion of love more truly i nor 
could any one describe it with more tender- 
ness. Addison commends his genius highly ; 
observing, that none of our English poets 
had a happier turn for traged^ s^though 
his naturm lire and unbridled impetuosity 
hurried him beyond all bounds of probabt- 
lity, and sometimes were quite out of na- 
ture. The truth is, this poeCs imagination 
ran away with his reason i so that at length 
he became quite crasy i and grew so mad, 
that bis friends were obliged to confine him 
in Bethlam, where he made that famous 
witty reply to a coxcomb scribbler, who 
bad the cruelty to jeer him with his misfor* 
tune, by observing that it was an easy thing 
to write like a madman:-*-^* No,” laiil Lee, 
is not an easy thing to write like a mad- 
man s hut it is very easy to write like « 
fool I ” . Lee bad the good fortube to reco- 
ver the use of his reason so far as th he dis- 
charged from Ins melancholy ebnfinementf 
but ae did not long mirvive bis eolatge- 
ment, dying at the early age of 34. ' Cibber, 
in faxs Livea of the Foj^, says he perished 
unfortunately tea nigbWanililo in London 
streets. .Hii^eodnaios and Alexander the 
Qieat are stodc ^ylayr, and to tUi'dayare 
oOen deled with great ajmlawKr. The late 

E aailbrtidtilarfy forldnate in the 
•tile Hero, 

a el the class 

Qidigv Cdm ooe- 

ft Abbe otthie ftofftli berry in- 
eftded. 


one of the largest and most flourishing towns 
in the county, yet had but one church tiH 
the reign of Charles 1. It now contains 
three, a Presbyterian meeting-house, erected 
in 1691, called the New Chapel, which is 
the stateliest, if not the oldest, of that de- 
nomination in the north of England $ and in 
the town and suburbs severaJI other places 
of worbhfp. In 1786 the first stone of a go* 
Qcral infirmary was laid at Leeds, and which 
is since finish^. It is noted for some me- 
dicinal springs. Here are two magnificent 
halls, both built about the year 1714; one 
used for an asieiahly-room, the other is the 
guild, or moobball.. Its increase of build- 
ing, in the year 1T86, was nearly 400 houses. 
The antiquity of Leeds is very great, but it 
was not incorporated till the reign of Charles 
the First The manufacture and trade of 
Leeds are principally in cloth, the market 
for which is not perhaps to be squalled in 
the world. There are two spacious halls 
for the accommodation of the clothiers, and 
abo a third ball, where worsted goods are 
exposed to sale* At about six o’clock in 
the summer, and about seven in the winter, 
the market bell rings ; upon Which, in a 
few minutes, without hurry, npise, or the 
least disorder, the whole market is filled, 
all the benches covered with cloth, as close 
to one another as the pieces can lie long- 
ways, each proprietor standing behind hts 
own piece. As soon as the beu jkas ceased 
ringing, the factors and buyers of all sorts 
enter too hall, and walk up and down be- 
tween the rows, as their occasions direct. 
When they have pitched upon their delb, 
they lean over to the clothier, and by a 
whisper, in the fiswest words imaginahlft, the 
price is stated; one asks, the ofBer bids, 
and they agree or disagree in n moment. 
Inniitdie more than an hour all the bftsU 
ness is done, ten or twenty thousand powfds 
worth of cloth, and soinetjMBes much memo 
are bought and sold with a whirpor oq^i 
the laws of the market here bemg nipr^i 
strictly observed iban at any place m 
land* ^ On account of the trade, the rivers 
Aire aiid Colder were made havigahie, at 
the expense of sevemlTprivata merchimts, 
witbopl calling in Ihewssisti^ tt theno- 
bility andgenliir. By acomuin- 
nidatiob was opened 3rom didelb aud Wake- 
field to York and Hull; so that all Ibe wopl* 
lea mauttfactares dxp 0 i^.^are carried^ by 
water tp Hulk There m awetfaer Arade in 
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df the eoantry, I^DCdme ttry cdn* 
sMerablc since ibe dpening dTtiie above na« 
vigatioit^ which ig the carriage of coals 
down from Wakefield and Leids ; near both 
which places there are inexhaustible stores^ 
These are carried quite down iuto the Ouse, 
and then either up that river to York, or 
down to the Humber, where the Trent and 
Ouse meet together, and which in a feW 
mites tails into the sea. The number of in-* 
habitants of Leeds in 1800, was 53,162 ; and 
since that period the population has in- 
creased. Distance from York 22 mites; 
from London 192. Long. 1. 29. W. Lat. 
53. 48. N. 

LEEF.a. (/eoe, Dutch.) Kind, fond (Fpen,) 
LEEP006A, one of the Friendly Islands, 
in the South Pacific Ocean, visited by Cap- 
tain Cook in 1776. Manf parts of the coun- 
try, near the sea, are sandy and barren ; but 
iu the internal parts, the marks of consider- 
able population, and of an improved state 
of cultivation, are conspicuous. Many of 
the plantations are inclosed in such a man- 
ner, that the fences, running parallel to 
each other, form spacious public roads. 
Large spots, covered with the paper mul- 
berry tree, were observed, atid thb planta- 
tions in general were abundtfutfy stocked 
with plants and firilitirees. these 
tain Cook made some addition,' by sowing 
the seeds of melons, Indian corn, &C. The 
island is seven miles in length ; its breadth, 
in some places, is not above three. 

LEEK, in botany. 8ee Ai.t*ieii. W 
Leek, a town in StaiSbrdsbire, with 
market on Wednesday; 18 miles north of 
Stafford, and 154 K« N. W. of Loudon, Long. 
1. 65,W. Lat. 53. 16. N. 

LEER, or Lsna, a town of Westphalia, 
in East Friesland, on a rivet of the same 
name, which ioon after fafiii into the Embs. 

is 1 1 miles S. Fi. of BtabdUn, ami 24 W. 
N. W. of (Hdeublirg. Long. 7. 1 1. E. Lat. 
53. «l. N. 

LEER. s/(hloiqie, Saxou.) 1. An oblique 
viow' E. A laboured cast of coun- 

tenknee 

7b LEER. e. it. (from the noun.) I. To 
look obliquely ; to look archly (Swfft). 2. 
To look With a forced countenance (Drpd,) 
a town of the Dnited Pro- 
vinces^ in JltyflafiiL sOated od the Linghe, 
19 initei If. E. of Don. Long. 'B: 13. B. 
JteH. 51; 56. N« 

'^PEROTi tt fortress of Wes^halia, in 
Base Friesland, seated at tfao 4$mifiuence of 
the Lee with the Embs, 10 rnUes E. byfi. of 
Embden. ^ . 

MRUS, or Linas, a town of Westnhafia, 
in the bishoprib of Btegwv ttbar which a 
batllo 'was Touglit bn the 1st of October, 
IkdOt between tifts aBief, commanded by 
Prince Charles of Lorrain, and the FTeiidi 
snider Count Eate^ It k lbur imtes Nv of 
dkiesK V' V ' i' 

LEBRSIA; ^ a gduws of the 

class triandriai dfdor tftyhta^ CalyateiN 


i£d 

glanus elosed. 

all Amerieafi pfimt t one, L. orynoigeriL 

common to Eiifope bi ii^ett as America. " ’ " 

LEES, the gfoimrit and most ponderous 
parts of liquors, bhich, %eHlg separated by 
fermentation, fdU Ih the bottom^ The word 
comes from the FrCnch'/fe; and* itfki either 
from Whim, ** mud,’* or frOiu dfie of 
the surnames of Bacchus ; or^ according to 
Du Cai^e, from /te, a corrupt Latin Word 
signifying the same. The vinagar-mstkers 
make a great trade of ihe Ices of wine dried 
and made into cakes, after having squeezed 
out the remains of the liquor in presses. 

To LEBSE. V, a. To lose. This word is 
now nearly obsolete. 

LEET, or Court Lset {feta tntusf^anei 
pfegii)^ is a court of record, ordained for 
punisniUg ofienccs against the crown; and 
IS said to be the most ancient court of the 
land. It inquires of all offences under high 
treason ; but those who are to be punished 
with loss of life or member, are only inquira- 
ble and presentable here, and to be certi- 
fied over’^to ihe justices of assize (Stat. 1. 
Fidw.* III.). And this court is called the 
view of frank pledge, because the king is 
to be there certified by the view of the 
steward, how many people are within every 
leet, and have an account of their good 
manners and government; and every per- 
son of the age of twelve years, who hath 
remained there for a year and a day, may 
be sworn to be faithful to the king, ai^ the 
people arc to be kept in peace, Ac. A leet 
IS incident to a hundred, as a court baron 
to a manor r for by grant of a hundred, a 
leet passeth ; and a nundred cannot be with- 
out a leet. 

LERWAHD, a* (lee and peapb, Baxon.) 
Toward the wind (Arbuthuot). 

Leeward Islands, that part of the Ca- 
ribbee Islands in the West Indies, commenc- 
ing at Dominica, and extending to Porto 
Rico. 

LBEWE, a fortified town of Austrian 
Brmbalnt, seated on the Geeie, 12 miles E. 
of Louvain. Long. 5. 7., E. Lat 50.53. K. 

LEFT. The participle prefer, of feave. 

hjsv^. a. (ht/te, Dutch; tonus, Latin.) SU 
nistrous ; kOt the right {Dryden). 

LBFt-HAiTDBD. tf. {Ptfi mi hani.) Using 
the left hdfid rather thah the right (Brown). 

LBFT-HiiNDEDNESl s. (frmn 
erf.) Habitual use of the IcR-haud (Donrie). 

LEG, the lowei^ extremity of animals, 
wbfeh serves their support and 

nfetion; it is' generally divided, into three 
partr; 1, the mgte; 2. the leg, 'properly so 
ialled; and. foot 

The humte are duhject to few j^ofe^ 
plaints, excfiiA fte bomraon Ulcers, tbeV^ 
per trea|friilB*Of Which we propose to il 
under They Mllkew^to 

to be sprMk^,^ fractured,' or firok^l 
whi^ ca^^eat cautibn is 
^uRGEar/AivxfaMV, &e. 

Leg denotes l.Ahhi^bfdbbMaib^iililw 
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with hack 2 , To 

Aa&dioii ]Ni own bvi; to support htondf 
(Mtier)^ $, That hy which aoy thing b 
aug^rtedoA the ground,! the leg oF a 

LBGACTy i« a bequeit of aauni of mo- 
Oejt or any personal eltecU.of a testator^ 
and these arc to he paid hy his representa- 
tive, after all the debts of the deceased are 
discharged as far as the assets, or property 
liable to payment of debts and legacies, will 
extend* AU the goods and chattels of the 
deceased are by law vested in the represen- 
tative, who is bound to see whether Ihere 
be left a sufficient fund to pay the debts of 
the testator, which, if it should prove 
adequate, the pecuniary legacies must pro- 
portionably abate i a speciiic legacy, how« 
ever, is not to abate unless there be insuf- 
ficient without it to pay debts, that is, the 
general legacies must all be exhausted first 
If the legatee die before the testator, it will 
in general be a lapsed legacy, and fall into 
the general fund, as it WUl also where it is 
given upon a contingency, as to A B, if he 
shall attain twenty-one. Where, however, 
from the general import of the will, it can 
be collected that the testator intended it a 
vested legacy, it will go to the representa- 
tive of the deceased legatee* Thus, if a le- 
gacy is made payable, or to be paid, to the 
mgatee at a certain age, and he die, under 
that age, it is a vested and transmissible in- 
terest in him ! but it is otherwise if it is ge- 
nerally to him at or when he attains such 
age* If the legacy is to bearlntfresi, it is 
vested thoi^h the words payable are omit- 
ted. So, int is to A for life, and tho 
death of A to B, the legacy to B is vested 
in B upon the death of the testator, and will 
not lapse by the death of B m the lifetime 
of A. 

In case of a vested legacy due imme- 
diately, and charged on land, or mofiey in 
the funds, which yields' an immediate profit 
Interest shall be pavahle from the 
the iesialori hut ii it he chaqgfed on |he 
personal estate only of the testator, whieb 
cannot he collected in, U will carry mlerest 
only fi^om the end, of the year, after the 
dcatli of the testator. A legae|rto an ia- 
fant onght not to he paid to hia fatimr i a 
tegdey 10 ^ a married wosnan eea^.cmiy he 
' — ^ ‘a JIer husband i end exeeuterpare not 
^ ppy a legacy without security to 

llifnticnlarlefi^ 

- ^^fWrbe 

mM 

rtiifhl 

wf beniou, 
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LE'GAL. a* (/egcA French*) 1. Done<^ 
conceived according to law (£rale). U,,Law- 
fu) ! not contrary to law (Jf/iYton)* 

LEGA LITY, s. (lagaUii^ French*} law* 
fulness. 

To LE'GALl^E* v. a* (legullter^ French.) 
To authorize ; to make lawful (SsiftA)/ 
LE'GALLV. ad. (from legal.) Lawfullyi 
according to law (Tay/sr). 

LE'GATAll Y. s. (legalaire, French.) One 
who has a legacy left 
lE'GATfi, a cardinal or bishop, whom 
the pope sends as his ambassador to sove- 
reign princes. See Ambaisadoe. There 
are three kinds of legates, viz. legates a 
latere^ legates de latere^ and legates by of- 
fice, or tegaii nati : of these the most con- 
siderable are the legates a latere, the next 
are the legates de latere. See the article 
Latbec. Legates by office are those who 
have not any particular legation given 
them I but who, by virtue of their dignity 
and rank ia the church, become legates s 
such are the archbishop of Rheims and 
Arles : hut the authority of these legates is 
much inferior to that of the legates a 
latere. The power of a legate is sometimes 
given without the title. Some of the nun- 
cios are invested with it. 

LEGATEE, the person for whom a legacy 
is provided. 

LE'»A TINE. a. (from legate,) 1. Made 
by a legate {JgHfe). 2. Belonging to a 
legate of the Homan see (Shakipeare). 

^ LEGATION, s. (legaiio^ Latin.) Depu- 
%iioni comniiision f embassy (IV niton). 

, LEGA'TOH. s. (trom lego^ Latin.) One 
who makes a will, and leaves legacies (Dry.) 

LEGEND, any idle or ridiculous story 
told by the Romimists concerning their 
saints, and other persims, in order to sup- 
port thp credit of their reUg ion. The le- 
gend was originally a book used in the old 
Romish churches, containinc the' lessons to 
be read at divine service i nence the lives 
of the saints and martyrs came to he caUed 
legends, because chapters were read out ^ 
them at matins, and at the reft^riesof re- 
ligious houses. Among these the golden 
legend^ which is a collection of the lives of 
the saintSf wps received in the ebuveh with 
great applause, which it maistained for f 00 
years^! though it is so full of ridiediautond 
rpmnn^ Stories, that the Uomantsti thiem- 
selves are now ashamed of it. « 

Liofiroi* used, by auRiotstlfiU^y 
the woirdw or letters ei^raven tidionudihe 
margins, Am. of coins. Thus theiegendof 
a Frmich crown was, Hi mmen domM isoe- 
dfisnmia that of a moidiM!e,.la ime Hgno 
on tiiOfw;of the im ellf|erotoi of 
Conilaatinople^ we<linA 
lenfe^^t^dkm imm ClijsIMMi 

JlRdono 

of medali, which aeriWs to eimlauif\ tim 
%i^es offrdffrieeft rmreUMod oia’lheoif ^ ha 
PictMuOiifr the leftu tfie im 
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fcripliont thiikitpi^perlj iignifying; wor6 
laced on the reverse of a medaI»Jn Ueu of 
(ures. 

Bvery tBedal has properly two legends | 
that on the front,* and that on the reverse. 
The first generally serves onU to distinguish 
the person by his name, titles, ofSresT Ac. 
the fatter is intended to express his noble 
and virtuous sentiments, his good deeds, 
and the advantages the public has reaped by 
him. This, however, does not hold utu* 
versally ; for someliines we find the titles 
shared between both sides, and sometinses 
also the legend. 

LE'GER. 8. (from fegger, Dutch.) Any 
thing that lies in a place ; as, a leger am* 
basaadovt a resident i a leger^oo/r, a book 
that lies in the counting-house (Shakspeare), 

LEDGER DEM AIN. s. ^e^ereld dc main^ 
French.) Slight of hand; juggle; power 
of deceiving the eye by nimmc motion i 
trick (South), 

LKGE'RITY. #. (legeriU, French.) Light- 
ness; nimbJeness: not in use (Shakspeare)^ 

LE'GGED. a. (from ieg,) Baving legs; 
furnished with legs. 

LEGHfiNlCH, or LxcRSWtcn, a Iowa of 
Germany, in the circle of Lower Rhine, and 
archbishopric of Cologhe, fQ S* S, W. 

of Cologne, and fid R. If* S* of Liege*, Long* 
«. Sl.E. LatfiO;fiO.B. 

LEGHORN, a strong and consideridile 
city of Italy, in Tuscany* It has one of the 
best harbours in the Mediterranean ; and, 
being a free port, jti commerce Is prodtgLp 
ous. The Jews have a handsome synagogue 
and schools, the Greeks and Arinemans have 
churches of their own, and no religion is 
disturbed. The inh^itanls are computed 
at 40,000. The streets are wide and straight, 
and almost all the houses of the same height. 
There are so many canals, that some have 

f iven it the title of, Nim Venice* Near the 
arbour is a large building, in which they 
shut up every night Uie Turks and the gai- 
ley*slavei. At a' little distance is a tight* 
house, on a small island. In lt4t this 
suffer^ greatly by an aattlHiuakc. On June 
fit, Itdfi, it was entered by a French army» 
but the British lul^echi here, with, their 
mtrefaifi^hteff aiid aRthe vemels har- 
bours nreviondy d^arled. It ts ft) miles 
$. ,0* w* Fibrence^’^^imd i4S 

N. W. of Rome. Long. ift. n; E. ' lat 4a* 
$4. N. ' ' ^ ' 

iWOUStB. «. Vigumt, uti,,). . 1. Sael) 
a* Ataj be read s. A|>,atetd} e>< 

ceverable iColUer), 

LB'HIBIiY', (from la aaea , 

matawr a* amr>be< read. 

LB'GlQBt «i Eeim a corpi 

of toldMira ia Bw H^aia'armtei, oh,ae 
BHndMn Sera, dateteab at. dtlSefctd tioMif. 
TBfl le^on trader Romuttiaeoaiifted ef 400 
aad SOO li0riH«,a4d «a* topa aftar aaft. 
ia«atea to 4000, aftfr the admiuioa ef tie 
Sabioe* htto the city. When Amiibal waa 
in Ualjr it eoaiiited of 1000 ttddien, and 
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afterward* It 'iMf dialed to 'fir 
4500. Maria* 4*1# it>eeo«rt 
side* TOO hortei “« Pf »** 

greatnes* ia £>ivy W^^k* of ten, 

and even eiebtean. MS* Borne. 

Each legion Wfis ^viuM tefo wn cohorts, 
each cohort into three iQnnmip|t]| end 
manipulus into three centoim^ oy ctdlnos. 
The ehief commander of tbc Idglcn was 
called legaius (lieutenant)* For a more 
minute description of the legion, the readier 
is referred to Lempriere^a DUtkinarpt, or 
KenneCe Antiquities, 

LxGtoK is often employed to signify any 
great number. 

LE'GIONAHY. fl. (from /cgion.) 1. Re- 
luting to a legion, fi. Containing a legion* 
fi* Contaihipg a great indefinite number. 
(Rrsieit). 

LBGISLA'TION* s* (from /sg/tfstsr, Lat) 
The act pf giving laws (LUtUim)^ 

LEGISLA'TrVE.s. (from Ugitlakr,) Oiv- 
inglaws; lawgiving (Denham). 

LEQISlATuR (/siegfPsr, a person who 
frames the laws of a kingdom, or state, 
founded by him. 

The principal ancient legislators are— 
Moses, legislator of the Hebrews ; Mercurius 
Trismegtftus, and Bocchyris, of the Egyp- 
tians t ttalus, of the Q&notrtaus; Theseus, 
Draco, and Solon, of the Athenians; Zo^ 
roaster, of the Bactrians; Charondas, of 
the Cappadocians; and Charondas, or Pha- 
leas, or the Carthaginians ; Aodrodamas, of 
the Chaleidians ; Eudoxus, of the Cuidiansi 
Phido, of the Corinthiatis ; Minos, of the 
Cretans ; Fythagora.s, of the Crotoniates, 
and most of the cities of the Grascia Major ; 
Parmenides, and Zeno, of Elea, in Lucania; 
Xamolxis, of the Gets ; Pfaoroneus, of the 
Greeks; Bacchus, of the Indians; Saturn, 
of Italy ; Macarius, of the Isle of Lesbos; 
Zfileucus, of the Locrians; Nicodorus Ath- 
leta, of the city of MuXiua.; Hippodamia, 
of Miletus; Cbarondas, of Rheggio; Ly- 
cufgtts, of the Lacedemonians ; Archytas, 
oiTarentum; Philplaus, ofthe Thebanr* 

At Rome, the people nssre in a great mea- 
sure their own legislators; though Solon 
may be, said, in. some sense, to have been 
their legisialor, as the decemviri, who were 
(treated fof the making of laws, borrowed 
a g^t number from those of Solon. 

WiHi us thd legjshtiye power is lodged tu 
t|ip king, lords,^ 9m commons assembled in 

parltamant* , , 

The first laws aa|Qim the Athenians seem 
tolmvehfCU4tllAiC,fl^fheseu^ forwfaatvre 
caft^finde«t%i^ limits period is involved 
in fable- Vipseus came Draco the 

Atcho»,.w|im;Jl^i^ were saidr.for their 
teverifiy I tih Um been written with blood s 
by bis offence wae puhisbed with 

dea^i so;fi^ simd^ an apple, and Imw 
ttmy'mg th^io^ were treated as eufm 
crimes, two laws wme afterrr|.ydte 
pealed by Sblw, exc^t inch as feU^d m 
murder. By way oi dlninclioxii Dradfirfi 



laws faire jpftttei aod Soloa's In ]t06, toil ii seated on the Adige, SA laikd 

the mi of 'Solohirere in agreat measWe S, S. E. of Verona, 
suspended during the usurpation Pists- LEGNOtTS. In botany, a'genusof the 
tratusi^bnt, after the expulsion of his fa- class polyandriai order monogynia. Calyx 
mily, Mfere revived with some additions by live-cleft t peUls five, inserted into the re* 
Clisthenes. After this, the form of govern- ceptacle, jagged; cai^ulethree^led. Two 
ment was mrain ehanm, first bv the four species-^e of Jamaica,, the other of Guai- 


hnndred, and afterwards by the thirty ty- 
rants ; but these storms being over, the an- 
cient laws were again restoim in the arch- 
onship of Euciides, and others established 
at the instance of Diodes, Aristophon, and, 
last of all, of Demetrius the Phalerian. But 
many laws were enacted by the suffrages of 
the people on particular exigencies: the 
decrees of Uie senate contiuuco to have the 
force of laws no longer than a year. If a 
new law was to be proposed to the assem- 
bly, it was necessary to write it upon a 
white tablet, and fix it up some days before 
^the meeting, lest their judgment should be 
caught by surprize. The laws were care- 
fully revised every year, and if any of 
them, from a change of circumstances, 
were found unsuitable or prejudicial, they 
were repealed: this was called itrtx«po1ov^ 
twt v9|uu<ni, because the suffrages were given 
by holding m of hands. The first laws 
among the Grecians were unwritten and 
composed in verse, that the common people 
might with more ease commit them to me- 
mory. Solpn penned his laws upon wooden 
tablets, called and some authors, 

with great probability, assert, that they 
were written in th^ manper called 
from left to right, and from righr again to 
left, in the same manner as oxen Walk the 
furrows in plowing, thus, 

EKAIOX AP 

.AezMftx 

It was against the law for any person to 
erase a decree, and certain persons called 


ona; both with axillary Bowers. 

LEGU'ME. In botany, pericarpium 
valWf qffigens ^emina mundum suturum 
terum tantum.'^k pericarp of two valves, 
in w^hich the s^ds are fixed along one su- 
ture only. It is usually of a membranace- 
ous texture, and commonly one-cellcd. Soma 
legumes are two-celled; others jointed; 
others again divided transversely into seve- 
ral cells {islkmis intercepia\ by contracting 
between the seeds. — The old English word 
was cod : and the legume of a pea is still 
called a ped*g-cod . — Pod is used both for the 
legume and silique indifferently : but they 
are so distinct that they ought not to have 
the same appellation. It seems better, there- 
fore, to anglicize the Latin terms : and witli 
respect to tiiis, it is become sufliciently fa- 
miliar to the English, ear. Dr. Withering 
calls it the tiietl. 

LEGUMINOSJB. In botany, leguminous 
plants. Such as have a legume for the pe- 
ricarp. The same with the papUionacei of 
Tottiuefort. It is one of Eay*s classes. The 
order decandria of tiie class diadelphia in 
Linii6tts*s system, contains thbie plants. 

LEGU'Ml^OUSf c. (IcgumineuSf French; 
from Icgumen*) Belongmg to pulse; con- 
sisting of pulse (Jrbuibni^* 

LEIBNITZ, a town of Germaniy, in the 
duchy of Stiria, seated oh the Sulm, 16 
miles S. of Grata. 

LEIBNITZ (Godfrey WilUam), an eminent 
mathematictan and philosopher, was bora 
at Leipsic in Saxony, id 1646. At the age 
of fifteen, he applied himself to matbema- 




corruption ; whose business it was also to 
transcribe the old and enter the new ones. 

LEGISLATURE. t.(from kgUkUor^ Lot.) 
The power that makes laws (jMft). 

lEGiTlMACY. t. (from 1. 

Lawfulness of b^rth {*4p^ey 8. Genuine- 
ness; not spun^usness {freodwerg). 




1. Lawfifih: 






tained a thesis dc t^rineipUg 
The year following he was admitted Mas- 
ter of Arts* He reiUl With great attention 
tile Greek philosophers; and endeavoured 
to reconcile Plato with Aristotle, as be afi* 
terwardi did Aristotle with Det Carles.' Bui 
the study of the law wab his principal view ; 
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andl philofophy, .cbieflj, as he 
mysi by the works of l^ascal, Qregorv St. 
Vioeent, and Huygeiis, la this eourie, hav- 
iag observed the iiaperfectioa of Pascal'* 
arithmetical machiaOx be iaveatod a aew 
oae, as he called it, which was approved. of 
by the minister Colbert, and the Academy 
of Sciences, in which he was ottered a seat 
as a member, but refused tlte otters made 
to him, as it would have been necessary to 
embrace the Catholic religion. 

In 1678 ho came oyer to England, where 
he became acquainted with Mr. Oldenburg, 
secretary ef the Royal Society, and Mr. 
John Collins, a distinguished member of the 
society ; from whom it seems he received 
some hints of the method of fluxions, which 
had been invented in 1664 or 1665, by the 
then Mr. Isaac Newton. 

The same year he returned to France, 
where he resided till 1676, when he again 
assed through England, and Holland, in 
is journey to Hanover, where he proposed 
to settle. Upon his arrival there, he ap« 
plied himself to enrich the duke's library 
with the best books of all kinds. The duke 
dying in 1679, his successor, Ernest Augus* 
tus, then bishop of Osnaburgb, shewed Mr. 
Leibnitz the same fafour as hU, predecessor 
bad done, and e^aged him to write the 
History of the House, of Brunswick. To 
execute this bisk, he travelled over Ger* 
many and Italy, to collect materials. While 
he was in Italy, he met with a pleasant ad- 
yenture, whiim might have proved a more 
serious affair : Passing in a small bark from 
Venice to Meiola, a storm arose i during 
which the pilot, imagiuing he was not uu* 
derslood by a German, whom, being a he* 
retie, he looked on as the cause of the tern* 
pest, proposed to strip him of his clothes 
and money, and throw him overboard. 
Leibnitz bearing tbis« without discovering 
the least emotion, drew a set of beads from 
his pocket, and began turning them with 
great seemiug ideyolion* Tbo artifice sue* 
ceededi one of the sailors observing to the 
ilot, that, since, the man was no heretic, 
e ought not to be drownedi^ 

^ lu 1700 he was admitted a member of the 
Hoyat Academy of Sciences at Paris. The 
•aiuu yuar the elector of Brandenburg, af- 
ter^fdi king of Prussia, founded an aca- 
demy at Berim by his advice ; and he was 
appointed perpetual president, though his 
atmirs would not permit him to reside con* 
itauUy at that place. He projected an aca^ 
demy of the same kind at Dresden i and this 
design would have been executed, if it had 
not bean prevented by the confusions in Po* 
land. He was engaged likewise in a scheme 
for an univm^sai language, and other lite- 
rary projects* ludeM his writings had made 
him long before famous over all Europe, 
he had many honours and rewards con- 
fiirred on him. Besiite the ottice of privy 
coumwior of Justicej ^ich the elector of 
Hanover had given hlmi the emperor ap* 
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Minted him, 

the cm mad* am eowweler « ni^ 
tice, with fc i^eilH^ diicaia. leih* 

nitz ttndertd^ it. tie' lime time theitahliih 
an academy of sciences at^Vientm 4 but the 
plague prevented the execotion of IL How- 
ever, the emperor, as a marknff hit favour, 
settled a pension on him of 9000, florins, and 
"promised him one of 4000 if he would come 
and reside at Vienna ; an otter he was in- 
clined to comply with, but was prevented 
by his death. 

Meanwhile, the History of Brunswick 
being interrupted by other works which he 
wrote occasionally, he found, at his return 
to Hanover in 1714, that the elector had 
appointed- Mr. Eccard for his colleague in 
writing that history. The elector was then 
raised to the throne of Great Britain, which 
place Leibnitz visited the latter end of that 
year, when he received particular marks of 
friendship from the king, and was frequently 
at court. He now was engaged in a dispute 
with Dr. Samuel Clarke, upon tlie subjects 
of freewill, the reality of space, and other 
philosophical subjects. This was conducted 
with gieat candour and learniiig 1 and tho 
papers, which were published by Clarke, 
will ever be esteemed by men of genius and 
learning. The controversy ended only with 
the death of Leibnitz, Nov. 14, 1716, which 
was occamoued by the gout and stone, in 
the 70th year of his age. 

As to his character and person.— He was 
of a middle stature, and a ^iu habit of 
body. He hod a studious air, and a sweet 
aspect, though near-sighted. He was inde- 
fatigably industrious to the end of his life. 
He ate and drank little. Hunger alone 
marked the time of his meals, and his diet 
was plain and strong. He had a very good 
memory, and it was said could .repeat the 
ifiueid from beginning to end. What he 
wanted to remember, he wrote down, and 
never read it afterwards. He always pro- 
fessed the Lutheran religion, but never went 
to sermons s and when in his last sickness 
his ^vourite servant desired to send for a 
minister, be would not permit it, saying he 
had no occasion for one. He was never 
married, nor ever attempted it but onqe, 
when he wtis about 60 years old $ and the 
lady desiring time to consider of it, gaye 
him an opportunity of doing the same: he 
used to say, that marriage was a good 
but a wise man Ought to conskfer of 
it aff his life.” ^ 

Leibnitv was author of a great multitude 
of writings I seref id. of which were pab» 
lished separttidy,^afw many others in ^ 
memoirs of dmrent' academies. He in- 
vented a binary ai^iHimetic. and many oW 
ingenious matm. His claim.to the iaVeftil 
tion of Fluid lias been spoken of uodi^" 
that article. BK^bius collected^ with gchK 
care, every Hiing that Leibnitz bad soOL M 
different pofeiages of hi» Worksi u^l 
pfinciplis of {milosophyi aud.fgnh^*^ 
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them a complete system, under the title of tinuinp: for ever by mechanical lain iti^: 
6. G. Leibmtdl Frincipia Philosophise more presCuL state, led Mr. Leibnita to dit^in* 
geomelricb' demonslrata, Stc, 1788, m4to. guish between the quantity of moUoB and 
There came .but a collection of our author’s the force of bodies; and, trhilst he owns tn. 
letters in J784 and 1735, intitled, Kpistolie opposition to Des Cartes that the former 
ad diverges theologici, juridici, medici, phi- varies, to maintain that the quantity of 
lotqphici, mathematici, historic!, ct philo- force is for ever the same in the universal 
lo|fici arguinenti e MSS. anctores t cum an- and to measure the forces of bodies by the 
notationibus suis pnmum divulgavft Chris- squares of their velocities, 
tian Cortholtus. But all his works were Mr. Leibnitz proposes two principles as 
collected, distributed into classes by M. the foundation of all our knowledge ; tbo 
Dutens, and published at Geneva in six first, that it is impossible for a thing to be, 
large volumes 4to. in 1768, intitled, Gotho- and not to be at the same time, which he 
fredi Guillelmi Leibnitii Opera Omnia, &c. says is the foundation of speculative truth t 
LEIBNITZIAN PHILOSOPHY, or the and secondly, that nothing is without a suf- 
Philonophy of LiebniVt.^ is a system formed ficient reason why it should be so, rather 
and published by its author in the last cen- than otherwise; and by this principle, he 
fury, partly in emendation of tiie Cartesian, says, we make a transition from abstracted 
and partly in opposition to the Newtonian truths to natural philosophy. Hence he 
philosophy. In this philosophy, the author concludes that the mind is naturally detcr- 
rttained the Cartesian subtile matter, with mined, in its volitions and elections, by the 
the vortices and universal plenum ; and he greatest apparent good, and that it is ini- 
represented the universe as a machine that possible to make choice between things per- 
should proceed for ever, W the laws of me- rectly like, which he calls indiscernibles ; 
chanism, in the most perii^f state, by an from whence he infers, that two things per- 
absolute inviolable necessity. After New- fectly like could 'not have been produced 
ton’s philosophy was published, in 1687, even by the Bcity himself t and one renion 
loibnitz printed an Essay on the Celestial why he rejects a vacuum, is because the 


Motion, in the Act. Erud. 1689, where he parts of it mast be ittoposra perfectly Uko 
ndmits the circulation of the ether with Des to each other. For toe same reason too, ‘ 
Cnrtes, and of gravity with Newton) though he rejects ntoins, nnd all similar parts of 
he has not reconciled these principles, nor matter; to each of which, though divisible 
shewn how gravity arose from the impulse a4infbUtut^, he ascribes a ptened (Act. LipS 
of this ether, nor how to account for the siie 1698, pa. 435) or active k»d of princU 
planetary revohitiont in their respective pie, endued with perception and appetite, 
orbits. His system is also defective, as it ^e essence of substuico be places in action 
does not reconcile the circulation of the or acHiTity, or, as he expresses it, in some* 
ether with the free motions of the comets in thing that is betweensemg and the faculty 
all directions, or with the obliquity of the of acting. He nffirnn tiiat absolute rest is 
planes of the planetary orbits) nor rhSolve impossim, and holds tiiattnotion, or n sort 
other objections to which the hypodiesit 6f of iifnis, is esientid to nfl tmderial sub* 
the vortices and ptenum is liable. stances. ' lE^ch tnonad he describes as re* 

Soon after the period just mentioned^ the presentntive of the whole onWerse from its 
dispute commenced concerning the luveat* point ofsi^; and yet he tolls us, in one 
tion of the method of Fluxions, which led of his letters, that mattei' bpdt asnbstanee. 
Hr. Leibnitz totako a very decided pplrt in .bntasuSsteiitfetaiii.orpAetiwnsiidefeii/siide. 
opposition to tiie philosophy of Nesrfon. See also Afee/earhi’s VUtt tf Heiifto*'* Af* 
From the goodness sad wisdom of the Ifeity, tnofkteal JMseeverIss, book 1, chap. 4. and 
ud his principle of a saflMpat reU^Op, h« Pre.e$taUMiei Haawoxv. ^ 

ccmcinded, Uial the rndverse was a herfeet LEICSnER, the capital of a eoupty'of 
work, or the best that eoitld.pwsih^ltave' the same name, in Eogland, upon the nvor 
hcen made) and that dther things, wtiinh leire,liowediedSoare. From its situation 
«re evil or incombiedions, were penuitt^ ■ on (bo fosfe*way, and the tunny coini hhd 
Miieeeiswrj«eiBfRfn«»CMof wbM was helti snttwHies discovered here, it seems prohae 
that the onitenH *pitoi|il, <^nsidered as d hie uat if was apiace of a»mt note inilie 

C feet tonetdne. eai puiver fau into dtsor* time of the Romaos. In the time of the 
^ Of be tot ri|^tt-«iid to. <Bp* ^ons it was a hishop's see, andafteiwaitta 

peie'that 6eft|pMMtos )p[ % ip tp lessmt to immired and fortUfed by Bditiffito, that 
flie «f ijiilMptor, and »e nesihetion iilieeinto,«:itoidingtoMtolhewPm^ 
hik worhti. IbtotpFm eitoges tot lin* wmilMy pleee, baviag d* patWt tehnwheai 
ptoos fhjpMtophy of, ReWT ,hut in Hhnry the Seootilrh#^ it was ha • 

toa^lto|!«mw'|e|9M^ mutter eitito rebe^ 

tmimtoto.itol'if^ eeip not ilea egi^ Lel> 

tma(itomfl«,eveii|i^ pessmiift^ Imt m' osster. in the reiM If 'tiliikit' ixt« low. 
i'«tiatmVilwtoMn»eto'ifere.mdi* ever, it hens " 


jlpRHMtos )p[ % V kp iessmt to tminired and fortUfed by Bditiffito, that 
mpof, aMt'we serfeiction iIlieeinto,twltordingtPMdtraew'Ptofe,nmest 
WWkprm eiiMges tot lin* wtmiMy pieee, having' 9* patWt tehowheei 
lAjpatophf df, RoWt ,hiit in HOnry the SeoonrhM^ it was ha • 
seiM!fjta,,MM wiC'^^'pf mattier eitito toiimdl' fHiiim. fh rebel* 
t'l|WMel%k^e»fP'8ok Ilea egitosthim¥ra‘|b^^'ieft.«f Lei* 
pesseehi^^ Imt in osster. la the re%k If 'RUtiint' lit* 
timiire tolto re*^* ever, it hecw ^ «ejwilfili^''tiiv(^ ef 
fejamd o)r it* am and PMl 

m the uilfeyie^ in nf bumiiteiro ^ 

wVieii^ dod^SStiiSiKiS^tilhete. ItHt 
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liorotiglk and corporation, govenied by a 
mayor, recorder, steward, bailiflf, 94 : Mer- 
moo, 48 common councilmen, a solicitor, a 
town-clerk, and two chamberlains. It had 
iU Orst charter fioai king John. The free- 
men are exempt from paying toll in all tlie 
fairs and markets of England. It has three 
hospitals, that mentioned above, built by 
Henry Flantagcnct, duke of Lancaster, and 
capable of supporting 100 aged people de- 
cently $ another creeled and endowed in the 
reign of Henry VllK for 12 poor lazarsi 
and another for siv poor widows. The cas- 
tle was a prodigious large building, where 
the Duke of Lancaster kept his court. The 
hall and kitchen still remain entire, of which 
the lormer js very spacious and lofty : and 
ill the tower over one of the gate-ways is 
kept the magazine for th^jQOunty rnilitia. 
There was a famous monastery here, an- 
ciently called, i^rom its situation in the mea- 
dows, St Mary dc Pratis, or Prez. In these 
meadows is now the course for the horse- 
race. It is said that Richard III. who was 
killed at the battle of Bosworth, lies inter- 
red 111 St. Margaret's church. The chief 
business of ^Leicester is the stocking-trade, 
which h:\s produced in general to the 
amount of 60,000 1 . a year. In a parliament 
held here in the reign of licjury V. the hrst 
for the burning of l^etlcs was m^e, 
levelled against the fbiloWefs of M^'irkliffe, 
mo was rector of Lutterworth, in this 
count y, and wher^yiis pulpit is said still to 
remain. The tom sunbred greatly in the 
civil wars, hy two sieges upon the back of 
one another. It has given the title of »^arl 
to several noble famiTies. 

Leicester lias a large market on iSatur- 
flays, and four fairs in the }eac. In 1800 
the number of inhabited bouses was 3205, 
uninhabited houses 85 s inliabitants 16,953; 
electors about 2340. Long. 1. S.^W. Lat. 
52. 38. N. 

LB1CESTF.BSH1RE, an inland county of 
England, In form almost circular. It has 
Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire to the 
North; Rutlandshire and Lincoln‘»hire on 
the east; Warwickshire on the West, from 
which it is parted by tlie Roman military 
way caUed Watling-slrect ; and by Nprth- 
amptonshire on the south; and is about 
no miles in arenmfercace. As it lies at a 
great distance from the sea, and ii free 
frj>in bogs and marshes, the air is sweet and 
wholesome. It is a champaign country in 
general, and abundantly fertile in corn and 
grass, being watered by several rivers, as 
ihe Sonre, or Sure, which passes through 
the middle of it, and abounds in exceflenl 
salmon and other fish; the Wreke, Trent, 
Eye, Sense, Aukcr,and Avon. These rivers 
being mostly navigable, greatly ikciUtate 
the trade of the county ,: there are also se- 
veral canals. In some parts there is a great 
Scarcity of fuel, both wood and coal $ hut 
in the more hilly parts there is plenty of 
hoUn together nith great flocks of sheep. 
« VoL. VI. 
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Besides wheat, barley, oats, and peai^ it 
produces tlie best beans in England. Tnejr 
i^row so tall and luxuriant in some places,' 
particularly about Barton in the Beans, that 
they look, towards the harvcst-tin|e, like a 
forest; and the iuhahitauts eat ftem not 
only when they arb ’green, as in other 
places, but all the year round ; for which 
reason their neighbours nickname them 
beun-beflies. They have plenty of very good 
wool, of which they not only make great 
quantities of stockings, but send a great 
quantity unmanufactuicd into other parts 
of England. They make ^rcat profit of 
their corn and puRe ; and likewise breed 
great numbers of conch and dray horses, 
most of the gentlemen heing graziers ; and 
it is not uncommon to rent grass farms 
from 5001, to 20001, a-year. It is in the 
midland circuit, and diocese of Lincoln; 
and sends four members to parliament, two 
for Leicester, and two for the county. * 

Leicestershirccoutaiiis about 560, 00 acres 
of land, and 130,000 inhabitants, of whom 
about 26,000 are able to bear arms. 

LEIGH, a town of England, in the county 
of Lancaster, which formerly had a market, 
but now neglected: 10 miles W. N.W. of 
Manchester, and 189 N. N- W. of London. 

Leigh, or Lea, a town of England, in 
the county of Essex, on the side of the river 
Thames: 21 miles E.S.E. of Billcricay, and 
39 R. of London. 

LEIOHLIN, or Old Lbioulin, a decayed 
town of Ireland, in the county of Carlow, 
the see of a bishop, founded lu the 7 th cen- 
tury, and united with Ferns in the year 
1600; the cathedral serves for a parish 
church. It is a borough, and sent two 
members to the Irish Parliament: nine 
miles N. , E. Kilkenny, and eight S. S. W. 
Carlow. 

Leigblik-Bridce, a town of Ireland, in 
the county of Carlow, situated on the river 
Barrow: seven miles S. Carlow, and eleven 
N.E. Kilkenny. 

Leigh VI SLA NJ>, a small Island on the 
south-east -coast of New Ireland, a little 
to the south-east of Cocoa Nut Island* 

LEIGRTON, or LEioETOif-BuzzARD, or 
BEAUnnsaaT, a town of England, in the 
county of Bedford, situated on the river 
Ouasel, on the borders of Buckinghamshire, 
with a weekly market eu Tuesday : seven 
mites and a half WN W. Dunstable, and forty- 
one NW. London. L 0 CO. 35 .W. LaL51. 
55. N. , 

LEIGHTOBf (Alenander), a Scotch p-cs^ 
byterian divine^ bold at Edinburgh in I58T, 
and memorable for the sulFerings he unner- 
went on account of some virulent 
which he publtsfeibd against Charles 1. and 
the church dFrB|||^nd. For these he 
his nose slit, IS* wrs cut otf, and a poblfc 
whipping inflicted on him. In I 64 O 
parliament appointed him keeper 01 
belh palace, which was converted 
state prison. Ho died insane In 1644., 




|i> lato and 

^ mp5t eiamplary ptrlm pjricsl, 
|ttt!^atraordiiuiry tndrUi reePmittedded liim 
td tibn mdgisfrataaof fi^torgh, Vho cb<)se 
turn president of thpir toilege. Foon after 
tile restoration he a^as consecrated bishop of 
Punblane, in which diocese he governed 
with great moderation, so that he was 
revered even by the greatest enemies of the 
episcopacy. 1 he rest of the Scotch bishops 
acted in a different manner $ on which des* 
pairing t6 see that church properly es(a- 
bjisbea he went lo London, and resigned fiis 
bishopric. The king, however, obliged him 
to accept of the archbishopric of Glasgow, 
in whicn station he made another effort to 
moderate the violence of his brethren ; hut 
finding that all was in vain, he went to 

i [«ondon and resigned his dignity. He then 
ed a retired life in the county of Sussex, 
and died suddenly at an inn in London in 
1684. The works of this excellent prelate 
are inestimable, particularly his Commen- 
tary on St, Peter. 

L£1NSTEH, the eastern province of Ire- 
land, which contains the twelve following 
counties, viz. Louth, Mealh, Dublin, Wick- 
low, Wexford, Kilkenny, Carlow, Kildare, 
Queen’s County, King’s County. West 
Mealh, and Longford. Leinster is hounded 
by Ulster on the north, by Connaught and 
Munster on the west and south-west, and by 
the sea on the south and cast.^ Its length is 
104 miles, the breadth about fifty v6ve miles, 
and the circuit 360 miles ; and includes 992 
parishes, one archbishopric, and three 
bishoprics. It is, in general, well cultivat- 
ed, and enjoys good air and soil, ts the 
most populous, containing the capHnl^^nd 
the seat of the government. The principal 
rivers are the Boyne, Barrow, Liffey, Noir, 
and May. ^ 

LEIPSIC, or Leipzig, a city of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Upper Saxony, and 
capital of a circle of the same name. This 
is one of the finest, and most celebrated 
towns in all Germany, si^ated in a pleasant 
and fertile plain, on the river Pleisse. Its 
circuit IS estimated at 8954 paces ^ but the 
suburbs are well built, and large, and fur- 
nished with gardens. Between the town 
itself and the suburbs, a fine walk of lime 
trees was, laid Qut» in the year 1702, which 
runs quite round the town* In the town 
dftdies,, afto,i are planted mulberry-trees. 
It la the seat ^ a very flonrisliing: and fam- 
oim uaiversUy, whi^h was founded and 
dedicated,, in 1409, and consists of four 
nations^ 7^9 MUttiian,. Saxon, 

Bavarian or Sjii||Conia% ml 'the Polish, 
aiaA .c^taioainil 6ix cdRegess m also, of 
Iwn f ood laiUn schools, and Skowise,^ of 
tW^ frfksbrated socleUes* aa namely, a 
pcleijt, imu/t jmotheit for tiie^mtcou* 
(hf jkoltbersd Leipzig is also 

tmne %here tiie contin- 


gents oftiio 

wise, one of the prtnetpiti tiadiOg ia 
dl Germany, inasmiictt as it eci|dys imlv 
an important foreign traiXe, bntidid# a^t m 
three celebrated fairs, which aVb kO^ .at 
Easter, Michaelmas, and the bC^nnhig of 
the new year, carries on a vCry extensive 
commerce, both in domestic and foreign 
wares. Leipsic is seajted in a plain, between 
the rivers Saale ana Mnide, toear the eon 
fiuence of the Plcyjise, the Elstcr, and the 
Barde, 40 miles N. W. of Dresden. Lon. 12. 
25. E. Lat, 51> 19. N. 

LElPOPffYCHlA (from Xfi-'-w to leave, 
and -luxn the soul.) In medicine, syncope, 
swooning. 

LKIPOrnYMIA, iheipoihymia, ot, t 
Xit'TyOtfiur' f from to leave, and 
the mind.) ''ct Svncope. 

LElSMilX ( Jiovaimi Antonio), a GeiTnaii 
painter, who died in 1699, aged 94. Pozzo 
mentions two excellent pictures by him, 
one is a landscape wilii dreary mountains 
and thick woods, o*i! of which appears a 
gang of robbers preparing assault some 
unfortunate trivetters; the other is a sea- 
portenriched with views of elegant buildings 
and antiquities itV aikin$)» 

LEISNIG, a town of Upper Saxony, in 
the circle of Leipsic, seateef oh the Mulde, 
whete are manufactures of cloth, lace, 
stockings, &r. It is 24 miles E.S.E. of Lei^- 
sic and 32 N.W. of Dresden. Lon. 12. 63. B. 
Lat. 61. 7. N. 

LETSURABLE. n. (rfim leisure.) Done 
at leisure I not hurried i enjoying leisure 
( Brown ). ' 

LETSUR ABLY, ad: (from Msurahle.) At 
leisure ; without tumult or hurry {Ilooker) 

LEISURE, f. (toWr, French.) 1. Free- 
dom from business or hurry; vacancy of 
mind ; power to spend time according to 
choice 2. Convenience of lime 

(Skakspeare). 3. Want of leisure ; not used 
{ShaJespeare): 

LEISUHELX- (from leisure.) Not 
hasty; deliberate; done without hurry. 
{Mdfson). 

LEISURELY, ad. (from leisure.) Not in 
a hurry ; slowly ; deliberately {Addison). 

LEITH, a seaport in Edinburgshire^ on 
the frith of Forth, two miles N. of Edin- 
burgh, of which it is the port. It Is large 
and populous, and being situate on both 
sides of the harbour* ismlvided into N* aad 
S. Leith. The harbour is secured by a 
noble stone pier, at the mouth of a little 
river, called the Water of Leith; and is 
accommodated With^'an degant draw bridge 
and a good quay. The commerce of Leith 
is very contiderable t and tiie vcssda em- 
ployed in the London tra^ are* hi g^ral, 
of a large stzei the largest skips are 
those employed in thb Greemaaid whale 
fishery. To GcMafiyi HpHsMr *he 
Battle^ are export^ leidy glass Wiret BnenK 
woollen stufis^and i vatiely of etheir goodts 
na alsd to the btiier Ooimtrtea of^Unropf^ 
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aira l^itt at thii ^Hjusad here 
«ra several extensive rope'^waliip y there 
alio HourUhini^ wattofacturerwhottle. 
Iflaii, window-glass, ’and crystal f i great 
carpet manufacture, a soap-work, and some 
iron forges.. The number of inhabitants in 
Leith is estimated to be about 12,000. 
There are three churches, and an ancient 
hospital for disabled seaiheii. Lon. 8 . 1 • W. 
Lat 56. 0. N. 

LEITRIM, a county of Ireland, in the 
province of Connaught, bounded on the 
N. hy Donegal Bay, on the N. E. by Fer- 
managh, on the K. by Cavan, on the S. E. 
by Longford, on the S. W. by Bosrohmoo, 
and on the . by Sligo, it is 42 miles long 
and 17 bro^d; is a fertile counlr), though 
tiioiintamoiji;^, and produtW^great herds of 
black'catlle. It coiiUiiis 21 parishes, and 
fcAt six membcTs to parliament. 

LEITKIM, the county-towii of Leitrim, 
in Ireland ; formerly a place of some note, 
of M hich St, Liegus was bishop. It is seated 
on the Shannon, live miles N. of Carrick, 
and 80 N.W. of Diibliii. Lou. 8. SO. W. Lat. 
53. 57. N. 

LEIXLIP, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Kildare, seated on the Liffey. It 
lias a noble caslle.,with large gardens, on 
one side of which IS h fiilo waterfall, called 
the Salmon leap. Near it are the ruins of 
^hc church ana castle of Confy* Leixiip is 
eight miles W. of Dublin. 

LELAND antiquary-royal of Efi. 

gland, was born ill London, and educated 
at St. Paul’s school, from whence he was 
sent to Christ’s college, Cambridge, but 
afterwaids he removed to All Soul’s college, 
Oxford. On entering into orders he became 
chaplain to Henry VUI. who gave him the 
title of his antiqiwy. By virtue of the 
royal commission ne searched various 
cathedral# and religious houses for curious 
record# and secrets of antiquity, in which 
employment he spent six yeais, travelling 
over every part of the ki^dom. iJaviug 
completed his labours he was presented to 
the valuable living of Hascly in Oxfordshire, 
and to a prebend in the church of ^alusbiir). 
In 1545, he presented his collections to the 
iCing under the title of a New c Yearc’s Giflc. 
Thii, however, was only the beginning of 
what he proposed to execute, bnl while 
^hc was intent upon his studies a phronzy 
seized him, in which state he continued to 
hU death in 1 552. . His Itinerary and Collec- 
tanea have been published by Hcame. 

LBaANn (John), well known by his writ- 
ingf in defence of Christianity, was born at 
Wigan in Lancashire in 1691, of cininenlly 
pious and virtuous parents. They took the 
earliest care to season his mind with proper 
instructions; but, in his sixth year, the 
small pox deprived him of his understand* 
ing and memory, and expunged all his 
former ideas. He continued in this deploy 
Ub itate near a twelvemonth, when nil fa» 


ouHiei'’ 

though U 

distemper* fbt b«bW.||B|^yered a^qj^Pr ^ 
apprehemioh 614 ^^ 1 ^ 166 }^ Inaf## 

years after hi$;|||^ Dublin, 

which situation ^ve hint an «>trioduc- 
tion to learning and the Bclthlcai*." .When 
he was property uttalihed by yeat# and 
study, he was called to be pastor to a con- 
gregation of Protestant dissenters in that 
city. He was an able and acceptable prea- 
cher, but his labours were not confined to 
the pulpit. The many attacks made on 
Christianity, and by some writers of no 
contemptible abilities, engaged him to con- 
sider the subject with the exaclest care, 
and the most faithful examination. Upon 
the most deliberate inquiiy, the truth and 
divine origimil, as well as the excellence 
and importauce of Cfaristiaiiity, appearing 
to him with great lustre, he published 
answers to several authors who successively 
appeared in that cause. He was indeed a 
master in this controversy; and his history 
of it, styled “ A View of the Dcistical Wri- 
ters that have appeared m England in the 
last and present ceutury, &c.*’ is very great- 
ly and deservedly esleemed. lii the decline 
of life he published another laborious 
work, entitled, “The Advantage and 
Necessity of the Christian llevelation, 
shown from the State of Religion m the 
ancient Heathen World, especially with 
respect to the Knowledge and Worship of 
the One true God; a Rule of moral Duty, 
and a State of future Rewards and Punish- 
ments; to which is prefixed, a long and 
preliminary Discourse on Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion,” 2 vols. 4to, This noble 
. iu% intensive subject, the several parts of 
whkn hav c t)ccn slightly and occasionally 
handled by other writers, Leland has treated 
at large with the greatest care, accuracy 
and candour. And, in his “ View of the 
Deistical Writers,” his cool and dispassio- 
nate manner of treating their arguments, 
and his solid confutation of them, have con- 
tributed more to depress the cause of 
atheism and infidelity, than the angry zeaJ 
of warm disputants. But not only ^s learn- 
ing and abilities, but also his amiable tem- 
per, great modesty, and exemplary life, 
recommended his memory to general esteem 
and affection. He died iii 1766. 

Leland (Dr. Thommi), a native of Dub- 
lin, and member of the college m Uiat city, 
who distinguished hiWseif by a History of 
Ireland, a Xife of "Philip of Macedon, and a 
translation of Demodtheues. He died inl785, 
aged 63. 

LELAPS, a dog that never failed to seize 
and conquer Ivh^ver animal he was order- 
ed to pursue, y He wa« given to Procris ’bj 
Diana, and Procris reconciled herself to her 
husband by presenting him with that valua- 
ble present. According to some, ProertS im4 
recei V cd him from M iaos, as a reward for & 
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dangerous wounds of which she had cured 
him. 

LBtY (Sir Peter), a very eminent pain* 
ter, 'born at Soest in Westphalia in 
161T, Where hid father, a captain of foot, 
was in garrison. His name was V'ander 
Yaas; but being born at the Hague, at a 
perfumer’s who kept the sign of the I/ily, he 
received the appeliatioi^Vi captain Du Lys, 
or Lely, which became the propet name of 
his son. He received his nrst instructions 
in painting from one De Grebber. The 
great encouragement given by Charles 1. to 
painting, drew him to Kngland in 1641, 
where he at first painted landscapes nith 
small figures, and also histoiical t.ompoM- 
tions; but finding face-paintmg more encou- 
raged, he applied to it, and soon excelled 
alihis cotemporaries; which procuring him 
great business, prevented his going to 
as he had intended: on which be 
procured the best drawings, prints, and 
paintings of the most celebrated Italians, 
and having at lengili the best collection of 
any one of his time, acquired an admirable 
style by bis daily studying the works of those 
real masters. Thus in the correctness of 
is draughts, and in beauty of colouring, 
the graceful airs of his heads, the pleasing 
yarieties of his postures, and in the gentle 
and loose management of his draperies, he 
excelled most of his predecessors, and will 
be a pattern to all succeeding ai lists. But 
the critics remark, that most of his faces 
have a languishing air, long eyes, and a 
drowsy sweetness peculiar to iMinself. He 
was a good history-painter, and his crayon 
draughts arc also admirable. He was much 
favoured by king Charles 11. who made him 
his principal painter, and conferred on him 
the honour of knighthood : he wa^ also 
esteemed by persons of the greatest emi'* 
nence in the kingdom. He died at London 
of an apoplexy, as he was drawing the 
duchess of Somerset, in the year 1680, and 
was buried in Covent-Garden church, where 
he has a marble monument. 

LE'MAN. s. {Vaimuntf the lover, French.) 
A sweetheart} a gallant (Banmer), 

LBMBRO, the ancient imbros, an island 
of the Archipelago, on the coast of Roma* 
nia, S? miles in circumference, with a town 
of the same name and a harbour. Lon. 86. 0. 
£. lat. 40. 85. N. 

LEMBITRG, or LEOPOLD, a large com- 
mercial city of Poland, capital of the pala- 
tinate of Red Russia, and now of the Aus* 
trian kingdom^ of Galicia and Lodomeria. 
it is well fortified, and defended by two 
citadels, one of which is on an eminence 
Without the cifr. The square, chirrcbes, 
and publjlo buildiii^> are tnagnificent. It 
baa a Bomao jUth^dic archbidndpi and an 
Armenimi Russian bishop. Iiil678, it 
wa# beaieged in vain by the Turha f but in 
Itdd was tailfeii by storm, by Charles XIL 
U is sealed on the Peltn, 90 
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miles N. W. of Kaminieck, and )60 df 
Cracow. Lon. 84.86.B. lat. 49. 51. N* ' 

LfiMEKY (Nicholas), a celebrated che- 
mist, bom ai Rouen in Normandy In 1646. 
After having made the tour of France, he 
in 1678 commenced an acquaintance with 
M. Martyii, apothecary to Monsieur the 
Prince, and performed several courses of 
chemistry in iiie laboratorpaf this chemist 
at the Hotel de ionde, wKkh brought him 
to the knowledge and esteem of the prince. 
He provided himself at length with a labo- 
ratory of his own, and might have been 
made a doctor of physic $ but he chose to 
continue an apothecary, from his attach- 
ment to chemistry, in which he opened 
public lectures t and his confluence of 
scholars were so great as scarcely to allow 
him loom to perform his operations. The 
true principles of chemistry in his time were 
but ill understood : Lemery was the first 
abolished the senseless jargon of barbarous 
terms, reduced the science to clear and 
simple ideas, and promised nothing that 
he aid not perform. In 1681 be was disturb- 
ed on account of hts religion, and came to 
England, where he was well received by 
Charles II : but aft'airs not proptsiiig him 
the same tranquility, he returned to France, 
and sought for shelter under a doctor^s de- 
gree; but the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz drove him into the Romish commu- 
nion to avoid persecution. He then becam# 
associate chemist and pensionary in the 
royal academy of science^lRmd died in 1715. 
He wrote, A course of chemistry ; An uni- 
versal pharmacopoeia; An imiversal treatise 
of drugs ; and, A treatise on antimony. 

LEMISHOCHORTON. See Corallina 
Corsicana. 

LEMMA, A9ifA(jM, of 1 Rssume, in 

mathematics, denotes R previous proposi- 
tion, laid down in order to clear the way 
for some following demonstration; and 
prefixed either to lheoreip9» in order to 
render their demonstration lets perplexed 
and intricate ; or to .problems, to make 
their resolution more eas v and short Thus, 
to prove a pyramid one third of a prism, or 
parallelopiped of the same base and height 
with it, the demonstration whereof in the 
ordinary way is difficult and troublesome, 
this lemma mav be premised, which is 
proved in the rules of progression, that the 
sum of the series of the squares, in numbers 
tn arithmetical progresiUm, beginning from 
o, and going on 1, 4, 9, 16, 85, 36, fi&C* » 
always subtriple of the sum of as manr 
terms, each equal to the greatest; or is al- 
ways oJie4hira of the greatest term multi- 
plied by the number of terms. Thuii to 
find the inflection of a carve Jiine, mis 
lemma is first premiqedi that a tengeet may 
be drawn to the given curve, in n 
point. 

' fio, in phjriics, to die demeMbndon of 
most propesitieiiif eucli temmiln m dune 
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trt tieccNisary fltst to be allowed: tbai there 
is ao penetration of dimensions} Ihat ail 
matter is divisible « and the Like* As also 
in the theory of medicine, that where the 
blood eirculates, there is life, &Ci 

LE'MNA. pack*we^. In botany, a 
genus of the class moniecia, order diandria. 
Calyx one Jea^} corolless; style one; cap- 
sule many seedtd* Six species; of which 
four are common to the ponds of our own 
country ; one to the Soutn of Europe ; and 
one to India. 

LEMMING, in mastology. See Mas* 

LEMN'ESCIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class polyandria, order monofynta. Calyx 
live-toothed ; petals five ; nectary cup-shap- 
cd, bearing the stamens capsule doubtful ; 
five-celled with a single seen in each. One 
^ecies : a tree of Gsnana with scarlet 
Bowers in a many flowered terminal 
corymb. 

LEMN1AN Earth, in mineralogy. See 
Argilla. 

LEMNISCATE, in the higher geometry, 
the name of a curve in the form of a figure 
of 8* As fig. 7. pi. 93. If AP be represent- 
ed by ar, PQ by and the constant line 
AB- or AC by n, the equations 

or express- 

ing a line of the 4ifa older, wiU den^e a 
lemniscate, having a double pomt ie A. 
There may be other LxMNfscATBS, as the 
CAssiifoin or CAesiHRATr eiNpse ; but the 
one above defined s the simplest. 

This curve is mani festly quadrable. For, 
since ; the fluxion of the 


curve aryxw ss— x 
a 


of which 


the fluent i» ie*— ~ (e*— a:*) |, the gene- 

ml area of the curve. This, when 
becomes simply jn^ssAQB. 

A right line nia^ cut this curve in 2 
points, as NQ ; or in 4, Witnnpq even the 
right line BAC is conceived to cut the curve 
in 4 poiUU, the double point A reckoning 
as 9, See Curyx. 

Forsrititionsof the problem “to assign 
eunaf aros'm^^e lemniscate,’' see Leyboutn’s 
Mdlhemacical Bopository, N. S. voi* 1* psu 
£04--«O9. 

LEMNOS, a edbbrated idaud of the 
Archipelago, now ealkd SrAtrsiRKS, situate 
nnar rae strait of Gafltpolf. It is above 118 
miles in circumfierence according to Pliny* 
irhosays HiatH is often shadowed by Mount 
Ailm#, tiMmgh atthe dlstioice ef 87 nodlei. 
tb mAde it saefad to Tdcan, who 
UmilMeo caDed lumitdui Pater. Lemnos 
liraf atto eetebrated for its labyrintih, of 
which, not a trace remains i and whkl liisx* 
fbrimtcreUjte of ftserves only to excite, but 
Aol to grafilV, etfrioslty* The moileni 
SfMkk ttt MMt 9f}aii9» vt Airt 
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earth of Lemnos, which is said to 
cured Fhiioctetes, and which Galen Went 
examine. It is never dug up but pn ofto 
parlicnlar day of the year, and then with 
great ceremony. This cartl^ called Term 
Sigillata, formed into smut} loaves, and 
sealed with the grand sigmor’s seal, is then 
dispersed over alt Europe. The greatest 
virtues arc attributed to it ; and yet a che- 
mist can discover nothing but a mere clayey 
earth, incapable of producing the effects 
that have been attributed to it. Lemnos is 
subject to the Turks ; but the inhabitants 
are almost all Greeks, and very industrious. 
Its capital is of the same name, and the see 
of a Greek archbishop. Lon. 25. 28. £• 
Lat. 40. 3. N. 

LEMON, in botany. See Limon and 
Citrus. 

Lemon ScuRvr Grass. See Cochliaria 

PORTBNSIS. 

Lemons, salt of, used to remove ink- 
stains from linen, is the native salt of sorrel, 
the super-oxalat of potash. The effect is 
produced by the oxalic acid dissolving with 
racility the oxyd of iron in the ink, on the 
combination of which with the tannin and 

g allic acid the colour depends; while, at 
lie same time, it can be used without any 
risk of injury to the cloth, on which it has 
no effect. See Potash. 

LEMONA'DE. s, (from lemmJ) Liquor 
made of water, sugar, aud thejuice ofieiuons 
{Arbulhnoi)* 

LEMUli. Maucauco. In zoology, a 
genus of the class mammalia, order pri- 
mates. Fore-teelh, upper four, intermedi- 
ate ones remote ; lower, six, longer extend<^ 
compressed, parallel, approximate; grin^ 
dpfS many, subolatc, fore-most longer. 
Thirteen species, inhabiting Asia, 
Africa, or America. The following are the 
principal. 

I. L. Ecaudatus. Tailless raaUcaoco. Head 
and ears small ; a sharp-pointed nose ; and 
eyes surrounded with a white space, en- 
circled with a black ring; a dark brown 
line, forked on the fore-head, extended 
along the back to the rump ; body covered 
wHh a short, soft, and sili^, ash-colqured 
and reddish fur ; toes naked, with fiat nails ; 

2 lose of the inner toe on each hind foot 
ong, crooked, and sharp ; length of the 
aniihal from the nose to the rump, is sixr 
tcea incheV. It ioth^ifs Ceylon and Bengal ; 
lives in the wbodV and feeds on fruits;^ is 
fond of eggs, and Ww greedily devour smaljl 
birds. With the inactivity of r sloffi, it 
creeps slowly albi^ the ground; is Vfrj 
fenactoos of and makes.a plaih^f 

2. Lorif. TaiUentW 

dy tawhlAt^. Back with a brpwn luie } 
throat whiitish; between the ejeii a ;wpte 
lottgitffdMT tme; face hairy i ea — 
lam, wit^Vilbliate; hnmjkaiidjii 
ed; xUdhr rffunded, those or thej 
fuhulitei tomtwo oh mw 
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the uppef^part of the hclly; size that of a 
ftquirrd. lijiahito Ceylon ; agile, quick of 
hearing, fll 0 iiogamouii. 

9b L» j^Vnigor. Monger or woolly mau- 
cauco. Size of a cat, eyes lodged in a cir- 
cle of black, and the space between them of 
thcaaine colour; irids of an orangh colour; 
short round ears ; the end of the nose black ; 
the rest of the nobc, and the lower sides 
of Its cheeks, white. When in full health, 
the whole upper part of the body covered 
with lone son ana thick fur, a little curled 
or wavea, of a deep brownish ash-colour ; 
tail verv jong, and covered with Ihe same 
sortof hair of the same colour; breast and 
belly white ; hands and feet naked and 
dusky; nails, as in the two former species, 
flat; except that of the inner toe of the 
hind feet; it varies sometimes, with white 
or yellow paws, and a face wholly brown. 

It inhabits Madagascar and the adjacent 
isles; turns Its tail over its head to protect 
it from rain; feeds on fruits, and sleeps on 
trees; it is very good riatured, and very 
sportive ; but very tender ; it is found as far 
as Celebes or Macassar. 

Buflon givea the history of one that he 
had in his possession for several years. He 
says, that its tongue was rough like that 
of a cat ; tliat when permitted, it would 
rontinuo to lick a person^^ hand till it was 
inflamed, and often finished this operation 
with a severe bite. It amused itself with 


gnawing its own tail, and actually destroyed 
tourer five vertebrae. Whenever it could 
escape, it went into tlie neighbouring shops 
ill quest of fruits, sugar, and sweet-meats, 
opened the boxes that contained them, and 
helped himself. Dreaded cold and mois- 
ture; in cold weather never left the fire, 
and would stand on end to warm itself. Its 
movements were extiemely brisk, and some- 
times petulant ; often slept during the day ; 
but awoke with the slightest noise. 

4. L. Macao. Vari, Tailed; black; col- 

lar bearded. Three other varieties: ^'body 
brown; > body white; Hluck aqd white 
mixed. Very fierce in a wild state and 
makes so violent a noise in thq woods, that tt 
is easy to mistake the noise of two for th^ 
4>f an hundred ; some have compared this 
Bolfe to the roaring of a little lion. Wbe^ 
taken young, and tamed, these animals are 
tery gentle and good natured ; their hind 
legs and tbighi, ,bke those of two pre- 
cedidg species, aie very tong, which makes 
their pace; sideling and bounding. U inha^ 
bits Madagiccar. ^ . 

5. If Prebenspjlt, |.ilif!e mapeauco. . Tail 

prcbeniilet imitiiim that of the black 
rat; a dbrk f pdee r^Ofia the eyea wkick are 
veryhi^^ of its 
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cat* 
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long, but of unequal lengths; the nail# 
round, and very snort, tail as long, ai the 
body. 

6.' L. Volans. Flying maucauco. Near 
three feet long, and as broad; very distinct 
from yet resembling the bat and flying 
squirrel; inhabits the country about Guza- 
rat, the Molucca isles, and ihe Philippines f 
feeds on the fruits of tiees, and is called by 
the Indians, Caguang, Coiugo, and Gigua ; 
head long; mouth and teeth small; ears 
also small, round^ and membranous; from 
the neck to the hands, and thence to the 
hind feet, extends a broad skin like that of 
a flying squirrel; the same is continued 
from the hind feel to the tip of the tail, 
which is iiirluded in it ; the body and oiit- 
side of the skin covered with soft hair, 
hoary or black, and ash-colour; the inner 
side of the extended skin appears mem- 
branous, with little veins and fibres dispers- 
ed through it; the legs clothed with a soft 
yellow down ; has live ilaws on each foot; 
the claws sictider, very sharp, and crooked; 
with these it strongly adlicrcs to whatever 
it fastens on ; tail lender, and about a span 
long. From our ignorance of the form of 
its teeth, its genus is very doubtful; but it 
is placed hereon the autirority of Linneus. 

LEMUR ES, the manes of tlie dead. The 
ancients supposed that the souls, after death, 
wandered over the world, and disturbed 
the peace of its inhabitants. The good 
spirits were called (arcH familiares} and the 
evil ones were known by the name of Larve, 
or Lemures. They terrified the good, and 
continually haunted the impiotis. The Ro*^ 
mans celebrated festivals In their honor, 
called Lemuria or Lemuralia, in the month 
of May. They were first instituted by 
Romulus to appease the manes of his bro* 
ther Remus, from whom they were called 
Remuria, and, by corruptiottv Lemuria. 

LEMURIA and LEMURALIA. See Le- 


MURE8. 

LENA, a large river of SibeVia, which 
flows in a northerly directidn, receives 16 
other rivers, and falls into the Frozen Ocean, 
by several mouths. 

LENA? A, a festival kept by the Greeks in 
honour of Bacchus, (called Lenattu^ from 
X’lvor* n winc’-preirs) at which there was much 
feasting and Bacchanalian jollity, accom* 
panidd with poetical contentions, and the 
exhibition of tragedies. Ifhe poor goat 
was generally sacrificed on the occasion, 
and treated with various marks, of cruelty 
and contempt, as^ beiiq^ mdurally fond ca 
browsing on the vine-sboo^ts. 

To LEND. Vb Of pireterit and part, pays* 
IoUb (lasnan^ ^axon.) , 1* Tp affiaid. 
ply, on condi|ton of tc^ymej^ (QiMssO* 

To y,ufter to he u^d oh oon^timMat it 
he restored (ilkalrfjKMp*#}. to 


{endiuyil^g!: , 
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• tBNFANT (Jambs), a learaed French 
^ri^r born in 1661. After iluaymg at 
Saumur, he went to Heidelberg, where he 
received imposiiion of hands for the minwlry 
in 1684, He discharged the functions of 
this character with great reputation there, 
as chaplain of the elcclress dowager Pala- 
t’mc, and pastor th ordinary to the French 
church. The descent of the French into 
the Palatinate obliged our author to depart 
from Heidelberg in 1688. He went to Mer- 
lin, where the elector Fredeiir, afterwards 
king of Prussia, appointed him one of the 
ininisters. I'hcre he continued 39 years, 
distinguishing himself by his writings. lie 
was preacher to the queen of Prussia, Char- 
lotta vSophia; and after hci death, to the 
late king of Prussia. In 1707 he took a 
journey to England and Holland, where he 
had the honour to preach before Queen 
Anne; and might have settled in Loudon, 
with the title of chaplain to her majesty. 
In 171 <3 he went to Helimtudt, in 1715 Co 
Lcipsic, and in 1725 to Breslaw, to search 
for rare books and MSS. H is not certain 
whether it was he that first formed the de- 
sign of the Mibliotliequc Germanique, 
which began in 1720; or whether it was 
auggested to him by one of the society of 
learned men, which took the name of 
Anonymous, and who ordinarily met at his 
house. He died in 1728. lUs principal 
works are, 1. The History of the Council 
of Constance, 2 vols. 4to. 2. A History of 
ihe Council of Pisa, 2 vols. 4to. 3. The 
New Testament translated from the Greek 
into the French, with notes by Bcaiisobre 
and Lenfant, 2 vols, 4to. 4. The History 
of Pope Joau, from Spanheim^s Latin dis- 
sertation. 5, Several pieces in the Biblio* 
thcipie Choisie, La Republique des Lettres, 
La BibHotheque Germanique, &c. 

LENGTH, #. (from Icng, Saxon.) 1. The 
extent of any thing material from end to 
end; the longest line that can be drawn 
through a body (Bses»). 2. Horizontal 
extension (Dr^den). 3, A certain portion 
of space or time (Lsefce). L Extent of 
duration or space (Liicke). 5. Long dura- 
tion or protraction (.dddiiim). 6. Reach or 
expansion of any thing iJVaitft). 7. Full 
extent; uncontracted state {Jddhon). 8. 
Distance {Clareniony 9. End; latter part 
of any assignable time {Hooker), \0, At 
Lengtd, At Salt; in conclusion {Dryden}, 

To LENGTHEN, e, a. (from length.) 1. 
To draw out; to make longer ; to elonpte 
iArbtUkmt). 2. To protract; to continue 
(Daniel)^ A, To protract pronunciation 
{Dfjfdeu)* 4. To Lbkotheu ouL To pro- 
tracts to extend (Dryideo). 

• To LB'NGTHBN. e. is. To grow longer ; 
to increase m length (Prior), 

LirSfGTBtWl^S. ad. (length and toise.) 
According to the length. 

LB'NIENT. e. (/eafeiM, latin.) h As- 
auAsivei mitigatiug (Pope). 2. 

Ilxatiftt •nieUi^<4r5el)mei). 
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LB'NIRNT. s. An emoUkmt^ or waiilvt 
application (ffUeman)^ 

To LE'NIFV. 0, a, old Freildi*) 

To assusge ; to mitigate (DrpdBit). 

LF/MTIVE. a, (lenitif, Fi\ leiffs, Lat.) 
Assuasive, etnoUieni (ArMhnot)* ^ 

LE NITIVE, s, 1. Any tliidtf medicmallj 
applied to case pain, 2. A palliative (Sbuth), 

LE'MTY. s, (fenitas, Lat:) Mildness; 
mercy ; tenderness ; softness of temper 
(Daukl), 

LENOX, or Dumbartonshiiib, a county 
of Scotland, ^ee Dumbartonshirb, 

LENS, a piece of glass, or any other 
transparent substance, the surfaci i of which 
arc so formed, that the rays of light, by 
passing through it, arc made to change 
their direction, cither lending to meet in a 
point beyond the lens, or mnde to become 
parallel after converging oi diverging; or, 
lastly, proceeding as if they had issued from 
a point before they fell upon the lens, ^ome 
lenses are convex, or thicker in the middle; 
some concave, or thinner in the middle; 
some plano-convex, or plano-concave ; that 
is, with one side flat, and the other convex 
or concave; and some are called infitit- 
ctiscf, or convex on one side and conuavo 
on the other, bee Dioptrics, 

LENSES, Blown, are used oitly in tho 
single microscope, and the usual method of 
making them has been to draw out a flno 
thread of the soft white glass, called crystal^ 
and to convert the extiemity of this into a 
spherule, by , melting it at the flame of a 
candle. But this glass contains lead, which 
is disposed to become opake by partial re* 
duction, unless the management be very 
carefully attended to. We are informea» 
however, by Mr. Nicholson, that ihe hard 
glass used for windows seldom fails to aftord 
excellent spherules. This glass is of a deaf 
bright green colour when seen edgewise, 
A thin piece was cut from the edge of a pane 
of glass less than one-tenth of an inch 
broad. This was held perpendicularly by 
the upper cud, and the flame of a candui 
was directed upon it by the blow-pipe, at 
the distance ot about au inch fiom the 
lower end. The glass became soft, and the 
lower piece descended by its own weight to 
the distance of about two feel, where it re- 
mained suspended by a thm thread of glass 
about one flve-huodred!th of an inch in dia- 
meter. A part of lilts thread was applied 
endwise to the loWOr blue part of ihe flame 
of the candle, withaqt the use of the blow- 
pipe. The extremity immediately became 
white hot|, and formed a globule, I be glue 
WRS' then gradually and regularly thrust to- 
wsrdt the flame, bet never into ft, until ihf 
globule WM sutficienlly large. A number 
of these weroEmde; and being afLerwaf:i^ 
eXamiaedi* by viewing their Focal imam 
with a 46ep magniher, proved very bript, 
pttf&cU round. This, as the uigououa 
author obsteves, may prove 
piece of information to, jtoa$ 
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(and there are mny sueh), whose narrow 
circumstances, or remote situations, are 
obiigeA^to^ye recourse to their own skill 
andinreiMy for e^cperimenUl implements. 

'Lrnm H^aounm, are such as are ground 
er rubtied tnlo the desired shape, and then 
folished. l^lfiercnt shapes have been pro- 
fiosed for lenses ) but several practical 
writers on optidi have shewn that, after 
all, the spherical is the most practically 
nseful. By many of the methods of grind- 
ing, however, the artificer, with his utmost 
care, can only produce an approximation 
to a truly spherical figure j and, indeed, gen- 
tlemen have, for the most part, nothing to 
depend on for the sphericit) of the lenses of 
their telescopes, but the care and integrity 
of the workmen. In the forty-first volume 
of the l^ransactions of the Royal Society of 
London, a machine is described by Mr. 
Samuel Jenkins, which, as it is couirived 
to turn a sphere at one and the same time 
on two axes, cutting each other at right 
angles, will produce the segment of a true 
fphiere merely by turning round the wheels, 
and that without any care or skill in the 
workmen. This machine is described at 
page 239, vol.ii. pr. Gregory's Mechanics, 

The following dire€lions.for grinding and 
polishing lenses, are given by Dr. Brewster, 
in the second volume of his edition of Fer- 
guson’s Select Lectures. 

** Having fixed upon the proper aperture 
and focal distance of the lens, take a piece 
of sheet copper, and strike upon it a fine 
arch, with a radius eaual to the focal dis- 
tance of tlic lens, if it is to be equally con- 
vex on botJi sides, or with a radius equal to 
half that distance, if it is to be plano-con- 
vex, and let the length of this arch be a 
little greater than the given aperture. Re- 
move with a file that pari of the copper 
whieh is without the circular arch, and a 
convex gage will be formed. Strike another 
arch with the same radius, and having re- 
moved that part of the copper whitm is 
within it, a concave gage will be obtained. 
Prepare two circular plates of brass, about 
^ of an inch thick, and half an inch greater 
in diameter than the breadth of the lens, 
wnd solder them upon a cylinder of lead of 
the tame diameter, and about an inch high. 
These tools are then to be fixed upon a 
turning lathe, and one of them turned into 
a portion of concave sphere, so as to suit 
fihe oontex g^;o i and u&e other into a por- 
tion of a eons^ex sphere, so as to answer 
tto concave gi^. When the surfaces of 
the brass platis me tomed as accurately as 
pos^W, f&ey nt^ be ground upon one 
smoker afternately vrilh aour enmry fidl the 
tsrosnrfMCs asjtecuy coincide^aiift toe f rind- 
ing V}9 then be ready for nse. 

» IProCiitieiipieeeof gbim,.trhoie4ispor- 
•ite Jtoidcv is ps unaH as poiril#, if the 
leabwtmtfbr'achronmticm and 

wblM are naijriteli and by means 

of Kirfb sdSnhta or ptbeers^ cut it 
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info a circular shape, so that its djaitteter 
may be a little greater than the aperture of 
the lens. After the roughness is removed 
from lU edges by a common grind-stone,* 
it is then to be fixed with black pitch to u 
wooden handle of a smaller diameter than 
the glass, and about an inch high, sathat 
the centre of the handle may exactly coin- 
cide with the centre of the glass. 

When the glass is thus prepared for use, 
it is then to be ground with fine emery upon 
the concave tool, if it is to be Convex, and 
upon the convex tool, if it’is tube concave,^ 
To avoid circumlocution, wc shall suppose 
that the lens is to be convex. The concave 
tool, therefore, which is to be used, must 
be firmly fixed to a table or bench, and the 
glass wrought upon it with circular strokes, 
so that its centre may never go beyond the 
edges of the tool. For every six circular 
strokes, the glass should receive two or 
three cross ones along the diameter of the 
tool, and in different directions. When 
the glass has received its proper shape, and 
touches the tool in every point of its sur- 
face, which may be easily known by in- 
spection, the f emery b to be wash^ away, 
and finer kinds successively substituted m 
its room, till by the same alternation of 
circular and transverse strokes, ail the 
scratches and asperities are removed from 
its surface. After the finest emery has been 
used, the roughness which remains may bo 
taken away, and a slight polish superin- 
duced by grinding the glass with pounded 
pumice-stone, In the same manner as before. 
While the operation of grinding is going 
on, Ihe convex tool should, pt the end of 
every five minutes, he wrought upon the 
concave one for a few seconds, in order to 
preserve the same curvalure to the tools 
and the glass. When one side is finished off 
with pumice-stone, the lens must be sepa- 
rated from its handle by insecting the point 
of a knife between it and the pitch, imd 
giving it a gentle stroke. The pitch which 
remains upon the glass may be removed by 


* When the focal distance of the lens is to be 
short, the surface of the piece of glass should be 
ground upon n commun grindstone, so as to suit 
the vLh nearly as possible ; and the plates of 
brass, before they arc soldered on the 1^, 
should be Imiimiercd as truly as they can into 
tbcir proper form. By this tp^^ans much labour 
will be saved, both in turning and grinding. 

f Emery of difTerent degrees of fineness Uiay 
he made in the following utanneir: Take five or 
six clean vessels, and having filled one of them 
with water, put into it a considerable quantity pf 
flour emery. Stir it well with a pieoe of wood* 
and after standing fsr five'secoii<% pqnr the wa- 
ter into the second v^el. After il baa ^ood 
about twelve seconds, nodi' it but of this ipta a 
third vessel, and so op With thb rest^ l^fd at tha 
bottom of each veoMfi^ll brlbtmd enit^,eir d^ 
ferent de^preei of 

fhefintvaitel, ^ 
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rttbbtag it with a little oil, or tptrUs of wioe ; 
and after the finished side of the glass is 
'fixed upon the handle, the other sariace is 
to be ground and finished in the very same 
manner* 

“ When the glass is thus brought into its 
proper form, the next and the most difficult 
part of the operation is to give it a fine 
polish. The best, though not the simplest, 
Way, of doing this, is to cover the concave 
tool with a layer of pitch, hardened by the 
addition of a little rosin, to the thickness of 
A of an inch. Then having taken a piece 
of thin writing paper, press it upon the sur- 
face of the pitch with the convex tool, and 
pull the paper quickly from the pitch be- 
fore it has adhered to it$ and if the surface 
of the pitch is marked every where with 
the lines of the paper, it will be truly sphe- 
rical, having coincided’ >xactly with the 
surface of the convex tool. If any paper 
remains on the surface of the pitch, it may 
be removed by soap and water ; and if the 
marks of the paper should not appear on 
every part of it, the operation must be re- 
peated till the polisher, or bed of pitch, is 
accurately spherical. The glass is then to 
be wrought on the polisher by circular and 
cross sti okes, with the oxyd of tin, called 
the flowers of putty in the abops, or with 
the red oxyd of iron, otherwise called col- 
cothar of vitriol, till it has received on both 
sides a complete polish**'^ The polishine 
will advance slowly at first, but will proceed 
rapidly when the polisher becomes warm 
with the friction. When it is nearly finished, 
no more putty or water should be pul upon 
the polisher, which should be kept warm 
by breathing upon it j and if the glass moves 
with diflSculty from its adhesion to the 
tool, it should be ^ickiy removed, lest it 
spoil the surface of the pitch* When any 
particles of dusl; or pitch insinuate them- 
selves between ibe glass and the polisher, 
which may be easily known from the very 
unpleasant manner of working, they should 
be carefully removed, by washin^; both the 
polisher and the glass, otherwise the lens 
will be scratched, and the bed of pitch ma- 
terially injured. 

The operation of polishing may also be 
performed by covering the layer of pitch 
with a piece of doth, and giving it a sphe- 
rical form by prising it with, the convex 
tool when th^ pitch is warm. The glass is 
wrought as formerly^ upon the surface of 
the Cloth, with put^ or colcothar of vitriol, 
till a sufficient polish is induced. By this 

* As> colcothar oi vitriol it obleimd by the 
deeompoiitfen dsiij^at of iron or msitiel vitricd, 
it sDiuetimiis retail; supoMbioo of this salt. When 
this portion of iqailial vitriol 4s doemaposed by 
dissolution In water, the yellow ochre wbkh re- 
sults pen«tr|ites tl^;gJesiib fbcum aniiitcrastatioiii 
upon Its Sat€sr& ko4 gives it a dilU and yellow- 
ish tii y^ coinmanioiUpd to theunage 

which it ffirhUk. 
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mode the operation is slower, !^ thi policfc 
less perfect; though it is fhr 

those who have but little and 

would therefore be apt to iqpra the figure 
of the lens by polishing it ou a^hed of nitch. 

In this manner the smaS lanses or sim- 
ple and compound mieresco^, the eye 
glasses, and the object glasses, of telescopes, 
arc to be ground. In grinding concave 
lenses, Mr. Unison, employs leaden wheds 
with the same radius as the curvature of 
the lens, and with their circumferences of 
the same convexity as the lens is to be con- 
cave* These spherical zones are fixed upon 
a turning lathe, and the lens, which is held 
steadily "m the hand, is ground upon them 
with emery, while they are revolving on 
the spindle of the lathe. In the same way 
convex lenses may be ground and polished, 
by fixing the concave tool upon the lathe ; 
but these methods, however dimple and ex- 
peditious tb^ may be, should never be 
adopted for forming the lenses of optical 
instruments, where an accurate spherical 
figure is indispensable. It is by the hand 
alone that we can perform witli accuracy 
iheyse circular and transverse strokes, the 

a er union of which is essential to the 
action of a spherical surface.*' {Brew^ 
sler*s Ferguson). 

LENS, {Lens, Us, f. a tentore, from its 
glutinous quality.) The lentil. JSnmmieHs$ 
peduneuiis suhbifioHs ; seminibus compresHs^ 
convexis of Linnieus; of the Greek 
writers. There are two varieties ; the one 
with large, the other small seeds. They 
are eaten in many places as we Cat peas, 
than which they are more flatulent, and 
more difficult to digest. A decoction of 
these seeds is used as a lotion to the ulcera- 
tions after small-pox, and it is said with 
success* Sec Eavuu, also CaYSTaLttwB 

I.ENS. 

LENT, a solemn time of fasting in the 
Christian church, observed as a 'time of bu** 
miliation before Easter, the great festival 
of our ^viour’s resurn^ction. Those of 
the Romish church, and some of the Pro-> 
testant communion, maintain, that it was 
always a tkst of 40 days, and, as such, of 
apostolical institution. Others think it was 
only of ecclesiastical institution, and that it 
Was variously observed indifferent churches, 
and grew by degrees from a fast of 40 hours 
to a fast of 40 days. , Ttiis is the sentiment 
of Morton, Bishop Taylor, Du Moulin, 
DailM, and others. 

The Christians of the Greek church ob- 
serve four lifiots! the first commences oa 
the 16th of November; the second is the 
tame with our Lent; the third beginsthe^ 
week after Tfliilitmtide, and continues tfil" 
the festival of ^ Peter and St. Paul ; and 
the fourth oiimMnees on the first of Au- 
gust, and lasts no longer than till thd 
These lents are observed with great fffm- 
ness and austerity ; but on Satnrddyi ,f 
Sundays they indulge tbenisdves in ffirtmt- 
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and using oil, which are prohU 
biied oh^iotheir days^ 

ISNllT* The part. pass, of lend. 
irNTEN. a. (from lent.) Such as is 
used in lent? spariiig(^'//flAr#peflre). 

LENTreULAH. a. (tenliculaire^ French.) 
Double convex ; of the form of a lens {Ra^). 

LE'XTIFORM.fl. (/eiis and /orw«, Lat.) 
Having the form of a lens. 

LENTI'GINOCS. a. (from lentigo^ lialiii.) 
Scurfy; sciirfuraccous. 

T4EKTFG0. j, (Latin.) A freckly or scurfy 
eruption upon the skin (Quinei/). 

LENTIL, in botany. See Cicer. 
LRNTISK, or Lentisk, in botany. See 

PlSrACJA. 

LENTISE Pebuvun. Sec Sciiinus. 
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S55. The Saracens having invaded the 
clcsiastical state in his lime, he marched 
against them, and obtained a complete vio 
tory I after which he put the citv of Horae 
info a state of defence, by building a wall 
all round It, and erecting strong fortifi- 
cations. 

Leo V. the successor of Benedict IV. in 
703. He was driven from his scat a few 
inonthfj after his election, and died in 
prison. ‘ 

Leo VI. a Roman, succeeded John, in 
928, and died the year following. He is 
considered as an intruder by many of the 
Catholic historians. 

Xeo VII. a Homan, was elected pope on 
Uie death of John XI. in 936. He was a 


LENTA \ DO. (Ital.) In music, a word 
implying that the notes over which it is 
written are lobe played fjoiii the first to 
the last with iiicrcasiug sloM iiesit. 

LENTKMENT. (French.) A word signi. 
i^ing that the movement to which it is pro- 
uxed is to be performed ip a blow tunc. 

LENTO. (Ital.) lii music, a term imply- 
ing a slow lime. 

LE'NTITUDE. s. (from lentus,^ Latin.) 
Sluggishness; slowness. 

LF/NTNER. « A kind of ha^vk (ff^allon). 

LF/MTOR. g. (lat.) i. Tenacity; vis- 
cosity (Hffcm). 2. slowness; delay (Jr- 
biUhnot). 8. (hi physic.) That sizy, viscid, 
coagulated part of the blood, which, in ma- 
Heiiant fevers, obstructs the capillary ves- 
sels (Qiiimj/). ^ 

LE'NTOIJS. a. (lenlus^ I-at.) Viscous; 
tenacious; capable to be drawn out (Braa'/i). 

LEO, iu zoology. See Felis. 

LEO L pope, surnamed the Great, was 
an Italian by birth, and had been employed 
by Popes CclesUn 1. and Sextus 111. in se- 
veral important affairs. FIc succeeded the 
latter pontiff* in 440, and distinguished him- 
self by his zeal against the inanichees and 
other heretics, and in endeavouring to ex- 
tend the papal see. His works amount to 
three v ots. folio. He died in 461 (ff^alkins). 

Leo IT. was born iu Sicily, and succeeded 
Agatho In the popedom, A. D. 082. He 
pretended an authority over the eastern 
church, and instituted holy water, He died 
in 683. 


man of great zeal and piety, and died in 
939. 

^ Leo VIII, was elected pope on the depo- 
sition of John XII. in 963, by the Rutho- 
nly of the Emperor Otho, hence Baronins 
and others treat him as an intruder. How- 
ever his character stands high as a man of 
great probity, and many of the Catholics 
regard him with respect as a legitimate pon- 
tin, and an honour to the chair. He died 
in 965. 

Leo IX. who bears the distinction of a 
saint in the calendar, was born of an illus^ 
trlous family, and became bishop of Toiil, 
and in 1048 was chosen pope, lie convened 
several councils for the reformation of the 
manners of the ecclesiastics, and to con* 
demn the errors of Bcrcnger on the eucha- 
risL The Normans having marched into 
Italy, ill 1053, he marched against them at 
the head of a Geimauy drrny,* but was 
beaten aud taken prisoner. The conquerors 
conducted him to Rome, where he died the 
year following (H'^aiJeint). 

Leo X. whose proper name was John dc 
Medicis, is a pope, ever to be remembered 
by Protest an Is, as having proved the cause 
of the reformation 1 egunby Marlin Luther, 
lie had been honoured with a cardinaPs hat 
at 14 years of age, and some yeftrs after 
with the dignity of legate, by Julius 11. 
He was in that ouahty in the army which 
was defeated by tne French, near Ravenna, 
iu 1512, where he was taken prisoner. The 
soldiers, wdio had overcome him, showed 


^ Iso 111. succeeded Adrian I. in 795. The 
nephews of , the preceding pope formed a 
conspiracy against Leo^ and haviiig^ seized 
upon him in a processipn, dragged him into 
a monastery, wnerc they sadly mai^led him. 
Hp aHerwanii recovered, and sought an 
nsylUYn jn France^ Charlemt^ne sent him 
mE W Italjr with a strong guard, and he 
ent^ed Home, in^ tiriamph. He afterwards 
• crowpidd mm^i^hei^ of Hie ; 
hht.oh his. deo^h a new cqnapirgcy was 
agal^ll^ which be^ discovered, 
M pill ehemipi to death. He died in 

atcfmded the papal 
in S4T. knd dfedin 


him such great veneration, that they hum- 
bly asked his pardon for gaming the vic- 
tory, besought him to give them ^solution 
for it, and promised never to bear arms 
against the pope. When F'ope Juliu^ died, 
MO was very ill of the, venereal disease at 
iFlorencc, and was carried to Home in a 
litter. His hurrying about every night to 
the cardinals of his faction, occasioned the 
breaking of his nicer I aud the matter which 
ran from it eidbaled such a stench, that all 
the cells in the dendave, wdiicfa were sepa* 
rated only b]f thi^ parHtibns/ vmre scented 
byH. 'Upon this thh cafdmalK consblted 
the phystciaiDi of thfi W know 

what th«%&tter wai.*' Tbe^, bribed, 
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nii the Cardinal de MedicU could not Uve 
a mouth $ which sentence occasioned Ins 
hei^ chosen pope. Thus Cardinal de Me- 
dicis, then not 30 years of ag;c^ wa« elected 
pope upon a false information; and asjoj 
is the most sovereign of all remedies, he 
soon after recoveied his health, so that the 
old cardinals had reason to repent their 
credulity. He was better calculated for a 
temporm prince, being ambitious, politic, 
luxurious, a connoisseur in the iiiie arts, 
and an accomplished fine gentleman : thus 
qualified, it is no wonder that so youn^ 
pontiff, neglecting the true interest of nis 
church, should avail himself of the folly of 
religious dupes, and publicly sell iiidtilgcn- 
CCS to support his prodigality, especially as 
he was known to disbelieve Chiisticinity it- 
self, which he called very profitable 
fable for him and his predecessors.” In 
1517, he published general iudnigences 
throughout Europe (and ordered the priests 
to rccommeiul them), in fa \ our of tliose who 
would contribute any sum towards complet- 
ing the church of St. Peter; and this was 
the basis of the reformation. Sec Luther 
and Indulgence. Leo died in 1521. 

It is but justice to add, that to this pope 
(whatever was his private conduct) was 
principally owing the revival of polite litera- 
ture in Italy. He spared neither pains nor 
expense in recovering ancient manuscripts, 
and procuring good editions of them; he 
favoured the arts and sciences; and gloried 
in being the patron of learned and ingenious 
men, who in return have been very ia\ ish 
in his praise. Mr. Pope, in his Essay on 
Criticism, bestows on him these harmonious 
lines : 

But see! each muse in Leo’s golden days 
Starts from her trance, and trims her wi- 
ther’d ba^S) 

Rome's ancient genius, o'er its ruins spread. 
Shakes off the dust, a d rears his rev ’rend 
head. 

Then sculpture and her sister arts revive: 
Stoned leap to form, and rocks begin to live ; 
With sweeter notes each rising temple rung ; 
A Raphael painted, and a Vida sung. 

Mr. Roscoe has lately published, The 
Life and Pontificate of Leo.” 

Lfio (St), a small but strong town of 
Italv, in' the ^rritory of the church and 
duchy of Urbino, with a bishop’s see. It 
is seated on a mountain, near the river Mar- 
rechia, in Lon. 13. 25. Lat 43. 57. 

Lso, the Lien^ a considerable constella- 
tion of tfie northern hemisphere) being one 
of the 4$' old constellation^, and the fifth 
sign of .tbe< zofiiac. It is marked thus a, 
as a rude sketch of fihe animal. 

The Gre<^ fabled that this was the Ne- 
mean lion, ih^Opped from the 

moon, bat being slain by Hercules, waf 
raised to the heavens by Jupiter, in comme- 
moratien of the conttict, and in 

hohonr of tbkt berbt Bot the hieroglyphU 
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cal meaning of this sign, so depicted^wllllf 
Egyptians long before the inventkm'df'ttm; 
fables of Hercules, was probably no tnsM 
than to signify, by the fury of the lion, tnO 
violeut heats occasioned by the sun when 
he entered that part of the ecliptic. 

The stars in the constellation Leo, in 
Ptolemy's catalogue, are 27, besides 3 uii- 
formed ones, now counted in later times in 
the constellation Coma Berenices, in Ty- 
cho's SO, in that of Hevelius 49, and m 
Flamsteed's 95 ; one of them, of the first 
magnitude, in the breast of the Lion, is 
cal^d Rcguliis, and Cor Leonis, or Lion’s 
Heart. 

Leo Minor, the Litllc LioUy a constella- 
tion of the northern hemisphere, and one 
of the new ones that were formed out of 
what were left by the ancients, under the 
name of Idtellie Intormes, or unformed stars, 
and added to the 48 old ones. It contains 
53 stars in Flamsteed’s catalogue. 

LF/01). The people; or, rather, a na- 
tion, country, iStc. {Gibson). 

LE'OF. s. Lea/ denotes love ; so teofmin 
is a winner of love {Gibson), 

LEOMIXSTEU, alownot Herefordshire, 
in England, seated on Hu* river Lug, which 
waters the noil h and sides of the town, 

and over whu’li there a « several bridges. 
It is a large, handsome, luquJous borough ; 
and is a great thoioiighfare betwixt South- 
Wales and London, from whicii last it is 
distniit 1 13 measured miles. Inking John’s 
rcigii it was burnt, but soon rebuilt. It 
was incorporated by queen Mniy, and is 
governed by a high ^lcward, bailitf, record 
der, 12 capital burgesses (out of whom the 
baiiilF is chosen), <uid a town-clerk. Its 
market is on Friday, and its fairs, which 
are all noted for iiorses and black-cattle, on 
February 13lb, Tuesday after Midicnt Sun- 
day, May 13th, July 10th, September 4th, 
and November 1st. The market was on 
'Hiursday till it was changed, on a petition 
from the cities of Hereford and Worcester 
complaining of their log. of trade ; since 
which, thl5 vast trade it had in wool and 
wheat is much lessened. 'J’he best flax is 
said to grow here, and it has been equally 
noted for the best wheat, bailey, and the 
hiiest bread, The inhabitants drive a con- 
siderable trade not only in wool, but in 
gloves, leather, hat-making, &c. and there 
arc several rivers in and about the town, on 
which they have mills and other machines. 
Near its church are some remains of its 
priory i and on a neighbouring hill are 
ruins of a palace, edied to this day Ckim^ 
fort*castle. It has several good inns, and > 
sends two members to pailiament. Lon.2i« 
45. W. Lat 52. 20. N. ’ 

LEON, a pi'ovittce of Spain, with the 
title of a kidgdoili ; bounded on the north 
by Asturias; on the west by Galicia utiik 
Portugal ; and dn the south by Estremadifirfi 
and Castile, Vfhich also bounds 
east. It is about 125 miles iq length, and 
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1(K> U Vi^lb I and is divided into two 
almost eqnil ps^ts bj the rirer Duero, or 
Douro^ |t i^roances all the nocossairies of 
life^ and toon is the capital town. 

Liioa, an anoieut^ large episcopal town 
of Spain, and capital of the kingdom of that 
name, built by the Romans in the time 
of Galba. It has the hnest cathedral church 
in all Spain. It was formerly more rich and 
populous than at present, and bad the hon* 
our of being the capital of the first Chris- 
tian kingdom in Spain. It is seated betw^n 
two sources of the rirer Esra, in Lon. 5. 13. 
W. Lat. 42. 56. N. 

LEONARDA da Vijrcf. Sec Vinci. 

LEOR ATAS, one of Alexander's generals, 
distinguished himself in Alexander's con- 
quest of Asia, and once saved the king's 
life in a dangerous battle. After the death 
of Alexander, at the general division of the 
provinces, he received for his portion that 
part of Phrygia which borders on the 
Hellespont. Like the rest of the generals 
of Alexander, he was ambitious of power 
and dominion, and asptred.io the sovereign- 
ty of Macedonia. He passed from Asia into 
Europe to assist Antipater against Hie Athe- 
nians, and was killed in a battle which 
was fought soon after his arrival* (Curi, 
Plut. &c.) 

LEONIDAS, a celebrated king of Lacedai!- 
mon, of the family of the Eurysthenida*, 
opposed Xerxes, king of Persia, who had 
invaded Greece witli about five millions of 
souls. He was oflered the kingdom of 
Greece by the enemy, if he vrimld not op- 
pose his views ; but Leonidas heard the 
proposal with indignation, and observed, 
that be preferred death for his country, to 
an unjust, though extensive dominion over 
iU The battle was fought at Thermopylsr, 
and the 300 Spartans, who alone had refused 
to al^ndon the action, withstood the enemy 
during three successive davs, till Ephialtes, 
a Trachintan, perfidiously conducted a 
detachment of Persians by a secret path up 
the mountains, which suddenly fell upon 
the rear of the Spartans, and crushed them 
to pieces. Only one tngleriously escaped of 
the 300; he returned hotne, where he was 
treated with insult and reproaches. This 
derated battle taught the Greeks to des- 
pise the numbers of the Persians, and to 
rely upon their own intrepidity. Temples 
wore raised to the fallen hero, and festivals, 
called Leonidea, yearly celebrated at Sparta, 
in which free-Wn yoafhs cont^ed. 
(Herodot. Justin^ dccO-^There were other 
Gr^s ef this name, but of inferior note, 
doe of whom wai alio kii^ of Lacedmmon, 
95*7 yearafleC. * 

LEONINE, In poetry, if af^Ued to a 
kind of ireties; Which rhyme at every 
bnmiitieh, nuddfe fbtmfiig to 

ebifiiffndiii- 

, HilUaUod of verse we find sevend anci- 
4|^hp]nini,i ep^xamf, piopheetefi^ ftc* for 


instance; Muretus, speaking of the poetry 
of Lorenzo Gambara of Bresse, says, 

Brixia resirates, guof eomhuU cartnina nates 
JVon sufti nsstretes tergere tBgna nsUes. 

The following one is from the school of 
Salernum : 

Ui vite9 pmnam, de petilhiit incipe coenam. 

The origin of the word is somewhat ob- 
scure : Pasquier derives it from one Leoni- 
nus, or.Leoiiiiis, w^bo excelled in this way, 
and dedicated several pieces to pope Alex- 
ander 111. others derive it from pope Leo ; 
and others, from the beast called lion, be- 
cause it is the loftiest of all verses. 

M. Fauchet makes the leonine rhyme the 
same with what the French call the rich, 
and we the double rhyme, i. e. where two 
syllables have the same orthography, ac- 
centuation, and pronunciation, with two 
others, 

Lkoninr, is sometimes used adjectively, 
to denote lion-like. 

LEONIS Con, Lion's heart, a fixed star, 
of the first magnitude, in the sign Leo ; 
called also Regulus, Basiiicus, &c. 

LEONTICE. Lion's4caf. In botany, a 
genus of the class hexandria, order mono- 
gynia. Calyx six-leaved, deciduous; corol 
siv-petalled; nectary six-leaved, spreading, 
placed on the claws of the petals. Five 
iqiecies . two indigenous to the levant and 
Archipelago : one to the Alps; one to Siberia 
and one to Virginia. 

LEONTINI, or LEONTfUM (anc.gcog.), 
a town of Sicily on the south side of the 
river Terias, 20 miles noilh-west of Syra- 
cuse. The territory, ealiect Campi Leonlini, 
was extremely fertile (Cicci*o) : these were 
the Campi Lasstrigonii, anciently so called ; 
the seat of the Liestrigons, according to the 
commentators on the poets. The name 
Leontini is from Leo, the impression on 
their coin being a lion. Now called Lentini, 
a town situated in the Val 'di Noto, in the 
south-ecuit of Sicily. 

LEONTIUM, a celebrated coqrtezan of 
Atliens, who studied philosophy under Epi- 
curus, and became one of his warmest pupils. 
She prostituted herself to the philosopher's 
scholars, and as some have asserted, even to 
Epicurushimself. f/'Vi/. Bpienrus.) Leontium 
not only professed hersdf a warm admirer 
and follower of the doctrines of BpieOrus, 
but she even wrote a book in tnpporf of 
them against Theophrasfus. This book Was 
valuabm, tf we believe the MUmout nnd 
criticism of Cicero. 

LE'ONTODON. Bteddiou. Hi boteny, 
a genus of the class syngmiesia, order poly* 
gamifi lequalis. Rec^tade naked; calyx 
double; dowh sitnw pedicelleiL Five 
species, patives of Etproj^l of Which the 
two fealewiiiv^a^ coiiiiaoii to our oim 
conntry^ 

1, L.Tandacm* CWefedyutetoeiWi 
icape one«>iloireT^ t^^ Hodaite, 
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bfouS| with lanceolate toothed lobes. It is 
found in our pastures^ on the banks of 
ditches^ and road^sides. The leaves when 
young and tender make a good saliad» and 
the French eat both these and the root. It 
has been long supposed to be a powerful 
diuretic, whence the vulgar name assigned 
to it of Piss-a-bed. In many of our dis- 
pensatories it still retains a place under the 
name of Taraxacum : which see. 

2. L. palustris. Outer calyx erect, op- 
pressed, with ovate scales | scape one- 
dowered ; leaves sinuate, toothed, nearly 
glabrous. Found in our marshes or wet 
moors. 

LEOiVURUS. Mother-wort. LionVlail. 
In botany, a genus of the class didyiiamia, 
order gyiniiospeimia. Calyx five-sided, 
fn c-toothed ; tippei lip of the corol con- 
cave, villous, entire; lower lip Ihree-part- 
ed, with the middle segment undivided i 
anthers sprinkled with shining dots. Six- 
species, chiefiy natives of Siberia, one of 
our own country, one common to Java. 

1. L. Cardiaca, with spear-shaped, three 
lobed leaves, on the fool-stalks being the Car- 
diaca of other botanists, or common Mother- 
wort. 2. L. Marrubiastrum, with oval, spear- 
sha|u*d, serrated leaves, and sessile, prickly 
cups, or the Marrubiastrum, orhore-bouna 
shaped. 3. L. Crispus, with Leaves divided 
into throe parts, which are cut in their 
edges, and with hair^ cups. 4. L* Supiuus, 
with leaves divided into three pails, which 
terminate with narrow blunt segments. 5. 
L. Tartarias, three-parted, segments slightly 
cut. Calyxes unarmed. 6. L. Siberius, three 
parted, upper lip of the corol concave, 
straight 

The first species is a perennial plant, and 
grows not only in many parts of England, 
but in other countries of Europe. 11 is 
never cuUivalod iii gardeUsS, except for the 
sake of variety. The other species are 
biennial plants, which grow naturally in 
ditlerent parts of Europe, and arc raised 
from seeds sown in the spring, upon a bed of 
common 'earth. 

LEOPARD, in mnstology. See Felis. 

Leo PA a o' 8-BANE, in botany. SCc Doao- 
Nicun. 

Leopard’ s-BANS, mountain. Sec Arnica. 

LEOPOLD 1. emperor of Germany, was 
the second son of Ferdinand 111. and of 
Mary Anne of Spain. He was born in 1640, 
became king ol Hungary in 16h5, king of 
Bohemia in 1656, and emperor in 1658. 
He had two great powers to contend with, 
France on the one side, and the Turks on 
the other; and sufifered in his war with both. 
France took from him Alsace, and many 
other frontier places of the empire; ana 
the Turks would have taken Vienna, had 
they not been compelled to raise the siege 
by John Sobieski king of Poland. Pnnee 
Sugene of Savoy, a young and enterprisii^ 
general in the in^erisd service, gave also 
n tufi to die affairs of Leopold, whose 
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tyranny, howevor, was so great, that 1 ^^ 
Hungarian ia%et« were nearly on ti| 
point of revolting when he died in 1701, 
X^atkim), * , 

Leopold II. the ioit of the emperor 
Francis L, and of Marin Thereta of Austria, 
was born at Vienna in 1747, and succeeded 
his father in the duchy of Tuscany in 1705, 
which he governed with great wisdom ; but 
the toleration which he granted to the pro* 
testants occasioned great discontents amou 
the people, fomented by the bishops and 
^Siests. In 1790 he succeeded the emperor 
Joseph II., and no .sooner was he gone to 
Vienna, than the malcontents openly shewed 
themselves in opposition to the measures 
he had adopted. But, by a summary pu- 
nishment of the ringleaders, this insurrec- 
tion was soon quelled. In 1791 Leopold 
concluded a peace with the Turks. The 
revolution in France gave him considerable 
uneasiness; but he was very irresolute in 
his conduct; and before he had come to 
any determination on the subject of war, 
carried oiF by a fever, March 1, 1792. He 
was succeeded by his son Francis {ffatkins)^ 

LEOSTHENES, an Athenian generm, 
who, after Alexander's death, drove Anti- 
pater to Thessaly, where he besieged him 
in the town of Lamia. The success which 
for a while attended his arms, was soon 
changed by a fatal blow which he received 
from a stone thrown by the besieged, B. C. 
323. The oratoi Hjperides pronounced 
the funeral oration over his body at Athens. 

(iJM, Strnb*) i4nother Athenian general, 

condemned for bad success which attended 
bis arms. 

LEOTYCHIDES, a king of S|>arta, son 
of Menarcs, of the family of the ProeJidse. 
He was set over the Grecian fleet, and, by 
his courage aud valor, he put an end to the 
Persian war at the famous oattle of Mycale. 
The battle of Platsa, in which the Greeks 
obtained a signal victory, was fought on 
the same day that the Persian fleet was 
destroyed at Mycale. Leoty chides was ac- 
cused of a capital crime by the Ephori, and, 
to avoid the punishment whicn his guilt 
seemed to deserve, he fled to the temple of 
Minerva at Tegea, where he perished, B. 
C. 469, after a reign of 22 years. He was 
succeeded by his grandson Archidamus, 
(Pa^9. Lhod.}— -Asonpf Agis, king of Spar- 
ta, by Tim»a. The lc|^Umacy of his birth 
was disputed, and Age^ilaus was appointed 
in his place. C Nep, S:c. 

LEPANTO, a jitrong and very considera- 
ble town of Turkey in Europe, and in 
Livadia, with an archbishop’s see and % 
strong fort. It is built on the top of a 
mountain, in fnrifi of a sugar-loaf ; and i# 
divided into four towns, each surrounded 
by walls, oommanded bv a castle on 
the lop of a diountain. The harbour ip 
very small, and may be shut up by n chain, 
the entrance ilntng but 50 feet wide. MnrfP 
taken from the Turks by the Tenettans'm ^ 
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I68T; evacuatedi and i«E'PKHOUS. a, (formed from leproui,) 

the cafttle dewolwhcd in I6®9, in con»e* Causing leprosy re). ' 

ijueiiiT of the treaty of Carlowitz* It was T^EPIDAG ATHIS, In botany, e genua 
near this town that Don John of Austria of the class didyoaniis, order angiospermui# 
obtained the faiuoiw victory over the Calyx luany-leaved, imbricate; coroi tWo- 
Turkish licet in 1571. The produce of the lipped, the upper lip very small, lower lip 
adjacent country is wine, oil, corn, and three-parted ;ci.psuletwo-ccllcd,two-valvea. 
rice. Turki’y leather is also maniiractured One species; an East Indian plant with dif- 
hcrc. The wine would be exceedingly good fused, branched, woody stems, 
if they did not pitch their vessels on the LEPIDIUM. Pepper-wort. In botany, 
inside; but « his renders thetas^c very dis- a genus of the class telradyuamia, order 
a; 7 ccable to iLo^e who are not accustomed siliculosa. Silicle emarginatc, elliptic, the 
to it. The Turks have six or seven valves carinate, but not margined, contrary 
mosques here, and the Greeks two churches, to the partitiou. Twenty-eight species; 
It is seated on a gulph of the same name, in chiefly European plants ; a few natives of 
£. Ion. l.S. N. lat. 38. .^4. Asia "and America: three common to our 


LEPAS. Acorn-slicll. In zoology, a 
genus of the class vermes, order leslacca. 
Ammal a triton ; shell aflixod at the base, 
and consisting of many unequal erect valves. 
Thirly-one species, of winch eleven are 
common to the rocks and shells of our own 
coast : fhe rest are chiefly Indian and Medi- 
terranean frequenters, we shall instance a 
specimen or two. 

1. L. Tiiilinnabuium. Shell conic, obtuse, 
beINhaped, rugged and fixed. There is a 
variety of a while colour. Inhabits Euro- 
pean, Indian and American seas $ found 
occasionally onthcEritish coasts; frequent- 
ly adhering to the bottoms of sliips and 
pieces of wreck. Shell purple, varied with 
white and red, orhlueish; sometimes cylin- 
drical or a little thicker $ the elevated 
valves are perpendicularly struyte, the de- 
pressed ones transversely ; pesies of the lid 
nearly equal. 

2. L. Cornubiensis. Shell with a dilated 
base, and rather narrow aperture; valves 
grooved near the lower edges. Inhabits 
the coasts of Cornwall ; resembles a limpet. 

3. L. Anatifera. Diick-bcrnacle. 
compressed, five-valvcd, smooth, seated on 
a peduncle. 

Another variety, shell rounded. 

y. The longer valve spinous on the back. 

Caucellate; with line striae; linereous. 
Inhabits most seas, and is generally found 
fixed in clusters to the bottoms of vessels, 
and old pieces of floating timber ; generally 
whitish, with a blue cast; the margins of 
the valves yellow ; sometimes marked with 
a ray or two dotted with black; peduncle 
long, coriaceous, black and very much 
wrinkled towards the shell, and growing 
paler and pellucid towards the base, exten- 
sile; sometimes, though rarely, red; valves 
finely striate; the two larger ones triangu- 
lar; the two top ones nearly triangular, 
and about half the size; the other narrow, 
long, curved^ rounded at the back, a little 
protuberant at the base, and inclosing the 
rest. This species wes formerly supposed 
to be the origin of the Bernqple duck or 
goose. 

LEFSKk s. (fepre, lisprotus, Latin.) One 
infected with a i^rosy (JffMkmm). 


own wastes and moist shades. Of these Iasi 
the moic frequent is L. Latifoliuni, with 
ovate-lanccolate leaves, undivided and sei- 
rate. The whole plant has a hot acid tasto 
bke pepper, and is often used with other 
esculents instead of this spice, when it was 
formerly known by the name of Poor^marCs 

Pepiict\ 

LEPJDOLITE, in mineralogy. SecMics. 

LEPlDOPTEliA. In zoology, the third 
order of the Linn6an class msccta, thus 
ordinally characterised, wings four, covered 
With fine imbricate scales; tongue involute, 
spiral ; body hairy. See Zoology. 

LEPISMA. Ill zoology, a genus of the 
class iiisecta, order aplera. Lip membra- 
naceous, rounded, emarginatc ; feelers foui ; 
two setuccous, tno capitate; antennas setu- 
ccous; body imbiicate with scales; tail 
ending in setuceous bristles; legs six, formed 
for niiming. Seven specif; habitations, 
Europe, Asia, or America; two common 
to England. 

The residence of the Icpisma is usually 
in gardens and damp houses. In the former, 
they retreat under mouldy boards or flag- 
stones; and in the latter, they are seen 
about window sashes, and old boxes that 
have remained for some time in a humid 
situation. When their haunts are disturbed, 
they make oflf with *q gi^cat velocity, that 
they are but seldom caught ; and when that 
happens, they are often destroyed, being, 
from their soilness, easily crushed. The 
lawn and pupa arc six-footed, active, and 
swift. 

1. L. Saccharina. Colour a shade of lead, 
brightening into silver : its most conspicu- 
ous member is the tail, which consists of 
three long threads, slender and fine ; which, 
if viewed with a microscope, uve covered 
with tufts of hair. Antennas pisma long 
and filiform ; in some, nearly ual to the 
length of the body: feet six in number, 
presenting a short and truncated appear- 
ance at weir insertion: they are received 
into a groove in the bpdy of the animal, 
where each has its origiii, covered with an 
oval scale. Towards the tall yiere are six 
other appendices, much shorter,, which omj 
be tern^ false feet, il, they seem to give 



Ho anistHtice to the progrestlve motion of 
the animal. 

This insect appears to have been first 
discovered in America, among sugar; but 
it is now naturalized in Europe, and found 
as already related. 

S. L. Polypoda, Skipping; tail triple; 
segments of the abdomen villous on each 
side beneath, each armed with a spine on 
each side. There is another variety, with 
the tail ending in five bristles. Inhabits 
England and i.urope geneially; found on 
sandy sea-shorcs among stones and rubbish, 
and takes prodigious leaps by means of the 
spring under Us tail. 

I.KTORINE, a, {leporinus^ Lat.) Belong- 
ing to a hare; having the nature of a hare. 

LEPJk't, {Lepra^ f. from a scale; 
named from its appear^ce). 1 'he leprosy. 
A disease in the class ^achexia^ and order 
impeiiglnes of Cullen, characterized by the 
skin being rough and chapped, with white 
surfuiaceuus scales and crusts, under which 
is fiequently a moisture, with itching. 

LerRA ALDA. Sec Lepra alpiios. 

Lepra grabcorum. Dr. Willun describes 
this disease asc haracterized by scaly patches, 
of difierent sizes, but having always nearly 
a ^itcular form. In this comitrv, three 
varieties of the disease arc observed, which 
he has described under the titles of Lepra 
vul^ariHs Lepra alphas^ Lepra nigricans* 

1 . The Lepra vulgarh exhibits first small 
distinct elevations of the cuticle, which ate 
reddish and shining, but iie^er contain any 
fluid ; these patch#*! continue to enlarge till 
they nearly equal the di incus ions ofa crowii- 
pic*cc. Tliey have alw -ys an orbicular, or 
oval loriii ; are covered with dry scales, 
and sttrroimded by a red border. The scales 
aecuinulale on Iheiii so as to form a thick 
proriiiuciit crust, which is quickly rc-pro- 
duGcd, whclhcr it fall off' spontaneously, or 
may have been forcibly detached. This 
species of lepra soiiietiines appears first at 
the elbow, or on the fore-arin ; but iiioie 
generally about tin knee. In the latter 
case the primary patch forms immediately 
below the patella, within a few weeks, se- 
veral other scaly circles appear along the 
fore part of the leg and thigh, increasing 
by degrees till they come nearly into con- 
tact. The disease is then often stationary 
for a considerable length of time. If it 
advance further, the progress is towards 
the hip and loins; afterwards to the sides, 
back, shoulders ; and about the same time 
to the arms and hands. In the greater num- 
ber of cases the hairy scalp is the part last 
aftected : although the circles formed on it 
remain for some time distinct, yet they 
finally unite, and cover the whole surface 
on which the hair grows, with a white scaly 
incrustation. ‘This appearance is attended, 
more especially in hot weather, with a trou- 
blesome itching, and witii a watery dis- 
charge for several hours, when any portion 
oftbe crust is detached, which ta^cs place 


from very slight impresstoMs 
in adults is sometimes affected ii' thc safiii 
manner as (he head : and if the subject he « 
female, there is usually an internal pruritua 
pudendi. In some cases of the disorder, the 
nails, both of the finders and toes, are 
thickened, and deeply indented longitudi- 
nally. When the lepra extends universally, 
it becomes highly disgusting in its ap^r- 
ance, and inconvenient from the stinhess 
and torpor occasioned by it in the limbs. 
The disease, however, even m this advanced 
stage, is seldom disposed to terminate spon- 
taneously. It continues nearly in the same 
state for several years, or sometimes during 
the whole life of the person affected, not 
being apparently connected with any dis- 
order of the constitution. 

2 . Lepra afphos* The scaly patches in 
the alphos are smaller than those of the 
lepra vulgaris, and. also differ from them in 
having their Cential parts depressed or in- 
dented. Thiv disorder usually begins about 
the elbow, with distinct, emiuent asperities, 
of a dull red colour, and not much longer 
than papillae. 'I'hesc in a short time dilate 
to nearly the size of a silver penny. Two 
or three davs aftei wards, the central part 
of tliem suffers a depression, within which 
small while powdery scales may be observed. 
The surrounding border, however, still con- 
tinues to be raised, but retains the same 
size and the same red colon 1 as at first. The 
whole of the fore-arm, and sometimes the 
back of the hand, is spotted with similar 
patches; they seldom become confiiient ex- 
cepting round llie elbow, which in that case 
is covered with a uniform crust. I'his ai- 
fectifin appears in the same maimer upon 
the joint of the knee, but without spread- 
ing far along the thigh or leg. Dr. Willan 
has seldom seen it on Hie trunk of the body, 
and never on Ihe lace. It is a disease of 
long duration, and not Ics*! difficult to cure 
than the foregoing species of lepra: even 
when the scaly patches have been removed 
by persevering 111 the use of suitable apuli- 
cations; the cuticle still remains red, tender, 
and brittle, very slbwly recovering its usual 
texture. The alphos, as above described, 
frequently occurs in this counti y. 

3 . The Lepra nigricane differs little from 
the lepra vulgaris, as to its form or distri- 
bution. The most striking difference is in 
the colour of the pktehes, which are dark 
and livid. They appear first on the legs 
and fore-arms, extending afterward to the 
thighs, loins, neck, and hands. Their cen- 
tral part is not depressed as in the alphos. 
They are somewhat smaller in size than the 
patches of the lepra vulgiiris, and not only 
18 the border Itvid or purplish, but the livid 
colour of ihe base likewise appears through 
the scaly incruftation, which is seldom very 
thick. It ifl furUier to he observed, that 
the scales are more easily detached than in 
the other forms of lepra, and that the sur- 
face remains longer excoriated, discharging 
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/ij utf i'mixture orl)l4>odt 
5i>forre>, which ii u»ii- 
The lepra 

nipica^ ilPba person whose occupation 
U with much fatigue, and exposes 

them to cold or daiim, and to a precarious 
or improper mode of diet, as soldiers, brew- 
ers, labourers, butchers, stage-coachmen, 
sciillermeo, $ some women are also lia- 
ble to it who are habituated to poor living 
and constant hard labour. 

LEPHA 'HIA. In ootauy, a genus of the 
class cryptogamia, order algae, r'ructihca- 
tion in a powdery, or floscular substance, 
mostly clothing a thin crustaceous frond. 
Twenty-eight species, of which four are 
common to our own country. The whole 
may be thus subdivided. 

A. Continued, without visible frond; the 
tribe denominated Pulveraria. 

B. Continued : frond crustuceous. The 


common tribe Lepraria. 

C. In floscular rigid. Masses; frond 
crustaceous. The tribe Spiloma- 

D. Indistinct or clustered white globular 
mealy spots, generally margined; frond 
crusiacepus. The tribe Variolaria. 

The crust and fructification of the dif- 
ferent species vary much in colour, as well 
as in substance. The former is thin, mem- 
branaceous, thick, fieshy or tartarcousf 
and both, white, yellow, green, rosy, grey, 
carmine or black. 

LEFHfiOS, a son of Pyrgeus, who built 
a town in Elis, which he caljed after his 
own name. He laid a wager tnathe would 
eat as much as Hercules; upon which he 
killed an ox and eat it up. He afterwards 
challenged Hercules to a trial of strength, 
and was killed. 

LBPRO'SITY. $, (from lepr<ms,) Squa- 
mousdisease (Bncan). 

LE'PROSY. SeeJiXPRA. 

LE'PROITS. a. {fepra, Lat. lepreux^ Pr.) 
Infected with a leprosy {Donne). 

LEFSIS. (Greek.) A term used in the 
ancient music for that of the three branches 
of the melopoiia^ by which the composer 
discerned whether be ought to place the 
notes of hii melody in the lower part of 
the octave, called h^patoideo^ the u|mr 
part, called neioides^ or among the middle 
sounds, called mesoideti. 

LEPTIS, the name of two cities of A- 
friea, one of which, called UBjou was near 
the Syrtes, and had been boSt by a Tyrian 
or Siaonian eoloiiy. The other, called Mi- 
nor, was about Ifi Roman miles from Adru- 
metum* U paid erery day a talent to the 
republio^f Carthage, by way of.tribute. 

IJSPffiWJEPHAIilJS. la wwdoCT, a ge- 
mis w4ne dam piaces, order spoiuFta. Head 
small* Warrowf body extremely thiiif eoia- 
piWiiadi without pectorai fins. Oueimecles 
ody, Xr. Muraii, Jdorrist fiamd k the sea 
tear HoljPtad s four mdbss tong. 

inbola»y, a genus 
^ feea^ order moaegyma. 
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Calyx five-deft, half superidf^ Itnfais liriv 
with claws, longer than the stamensi i%mt 
capitate; capsule four or fivocel^ed ; tmds 
angular. Twelve species i all natiteis. of 
New Holland. ^ 

LEPTU'RA, M^ood-beetle. In Eoology, 
a genus of the class insecta, or^er coleop- 
tera. Antennas setaceous < feelers fouri 
filiform ; shells tapering towards the tip ; 
thorax slender, rounded. A hundred and 
twenty-five species : a few inhabitants of 
America, the rest natives of Europe. Twenty 
common to our own country. Those with en- 
tire lip, are the tribe Donacia of Fabriciiis; 
those with bifid lip, forming the greatest 
number, the tribe Leptura, of the same 
entomologist. The following are chiefly 
worthy of notice. 

1. L. Aquatics. Hind-thigh two-toothed ; 
shells shmihg green ; hind-shanks tive- 
toothed: antennas blackish, the joints pale, 
testaceous at the tip ; head with a line aown 
the middle; thorax channelled; shells tri- 
atc, punctured, truncate, with short ap- 
pendages ateach margin; body beneath 
downy ; Inhabits Eu- 
rope, on fP^BPflfints. 

2. L. Sagittki4K Hind-thighs one-toothed ; 
shells green-gold, minutely punctured, trun- 
cate; abdomen and legs golden; antennas 
blackish; head brassy, chamielled. Inha- 
bits Germany. 

$, L. Vulgaris. Hind-tbigbs unarmed; 
body silvery-grecD ; shells striate, puncr 
lured, with transverse small lines; mouth, 
antennas, and legs rufous. Inhabits £u- 
rope. 

The entire tribe bears a near resemblance 
to the cerambyx; and most of them are 
very brilliant and beautiful. The laroe arc 
commonly found in the perforated trunks 
of trees, devouring the pulverised wood. 

LKPIJS. Hare. Rabbit. In zoology forc- 
feetb two, upper double, the interior ones less. 
The whole ot these are timid ; live on vegetable 
food; run by a kind of leap; toes fi^e before, 
four behind. Fifteen species, tlie greater num- 
ber With tails, a few M'itliout. Inhabit the four 
quarters of the globe. The following are the 
principal species. 

1. L. Timidus. Common Haro. Of which 
there arc three varieties; one with horns; one 
straw coloured and the variety usually found, 
and hence a well known animal. Its long ears 
are tipt with black ; very large and prominent ; 
chtii wlute; has long wlute^ whiskers. The hair 
or fur on its face, back and sides, is white at 
tiie bottom, black m the middle, and tipt with 
tawny red. Its throat and breast are red ; belly 
white; tail black above, and white bendath; 
feet covered with bair^ even to the bottom. A 
large hare wbeighs eight pounds and a half. It is 
said*, that in the Isle of Mgn somb have been 
known to w^lgh twdve. PerhspS the bore* in 
that island, are larger nearljr in the same pro* 
portion as the undue biW^ of, horses are leSs 
tl»n others. The length^ of a common hare, 
feom the nose to thetali* is twnfeit. It inhabits 
all parts of Euicpe, mod pmtsbf Asia, Japan, 
CeyUm, Egypt and Barhaiy* R is a watehfuJi 
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animab^ Always laan ; and runs Swiftur up 
%nilt than onaven ^ound s wliancn when started, 
H^nndearours to run hdl. OAati escapes the 
ds by rarious artful doubling's; frequently 
all day in its seat, and feeds by night ; 
is to its form by the same road that it left 
does pair. The luttiiij; season is February 
I iOfr March, when the male pursues the female by 
'the sagacity of its nose. They breed often in 
the year ; go with young only thirty or thirty- 
one days ; and bring three or iour at a time, 
admit the male during the time of their gestation, 
and have frequently superfetations. The male 
and female'are liable to be mistaken the one for 
the othur. The mother suckles her young ahemt 
twenty days. The fur is of great use in the 
niauufacture of hats. They are very subject to 
fleas, yet the Dalecarlians make a cloth of the 
fur, a inch, it is said, preserves the wearer from 
the attack of these insects. 

Hares feed on vegctBbleg,.j,and arc very fond 
of the bark of young trees, except that of the 
alder and lime, which, it is said, they never 
touch. They aie great lovers of bireb, parsley 
and pinks. Their flesh was a forbidden foo<l 
•Among the anc'ient Fritons: Uie Komans on 
the contrary, held it in great esteem. 

Inter quadruitcdeg t/lorut 

was the opinion of Martial ^;lpinirjncc, who 
was likewise a bou vivant, say«,,t.that every man 
of taste must prefer the wing; 

Fecundi lepongsapiemseetahitHr armog. 

At present the flesh of the female is preferred 
to that of the male ; and that of those bred on 
dry hilly ground, to that of those which reside in 
marshy or wet places. 

The hare and the rahint aflbid to man tho 
double advantage aribing from their number and 
utiht>. Hares sleep much, but always with 
their eyes open. Tliey have neither eyc-lids nor 
eye-Iashos. Their eyes seem to be bad ; hut 
they hdv e au acute sense of heanu]^, and enor- 
mous ears in proportion to the siiie of their 
bodies. These long ears they move with great 
facilit) , and employ tlicm as a rudder hj direct 
their course, which is# so rapid, that they out- 
strip all other animals. The period of their 
natural life is about seven years : the males Jive 
longer than the females, ^'iiey pass their days 
in solitude and silence, frequently in fear and 
trembling; as a falling leaf is suflicient to alarm 
them. Their voice is never heard, but when they 
aie seized or wounded. It is then a sharp loud 
cry, and has some icsemblance to the human 
voice. They are easily tamed , but never ac- 
quire that degree of attachment which is neces- 
sary to make them domestic ; and usually take 
the flrst opportunity of regaining tJieir liberty. 
They have been trained to boat a drum, to per- 
form gestures in cadence, &c. They want not 
instinct suflicient for their own jneservatioii, nor 
sagacity for escaping their enemies. The sports- 
nian has frequent opportunities of observation, 
and can recount many instances of their surpris- 
ing sagacity, though they have not all equal 
experience and cunning. See bunting and bare 
hunting. They turn more or less white with 
age. And are thought to he larger and stronger, 
in proportion to the coldness of the climate. A 
perpetual enmity is carried on against them, not 
only by men and dogs, but also by cate, foxes, 
wolves, and birds of prey, such as owls, buz- 
zards, vultures, and eagles ; so that it is almost 



Tlmse with homfl mnf, ! 

Ill this Species ; the ^ 
lloebuck. Such instenpeek ^ 
ony ; and Pallas adds enot^ihrl 

can. , ; . ,, 

In Cook’s voyages mention is inade nH 

coloured animals like dogs, which run tike hares, 
and hai e since been admitted as a variety into 
this species. 

2. L. variabilis. Varying Hare » Thevaryi^ 
hare has a soft down upon it, which is grey in 
summer, with a slight mixture of black and 
tawny. Pars shorter, and legs more slender 
than those of tlu* conniion hare : tall entirely 
white, even in summer- feet closely and warmly 
covered with fur. In winter, the. whole animal 
changes to a snowy whiteness, except the tipi 
and ^ges of the ears, w'hich remain black ; aa 
do also the soles of the feet, on which, lu Siberia, 
the fur is doubly thick. Ii is less than the com- 
mon species. It inhabits tlie hii^^hcst Scottish 
Alps, Norway, Lapland, Russia, Siberia, Kam- 
schntka, the Imnks of the Wolga, and Hudson’s 
Bay. in Si'.otland, it keeps on the tops of the 
highest hills, and never descends into the i ales, 
nor mixes with the common hares. Does not 
run fast, but takes shelter in tiie clefts of ror^ks ; 
i» easily tamed ; full of frolic, and fond of 
honey, and caraway comfits : It eats its own 
dung before a slot in ; It changes its colour in 
September, and nsuitics its grey coat in April, 
In the extreme cold of Giceuland only, it is 
always white. Bo|h tliis, mid the preceding 
species are common in Siberia, and on the banks 
of the Wolga. The one ncicr changes colour^ 
the other, a native oi the same place, constantly 
assumes the whiteness of the snow during the 
winter. This it does, not only in the open au 
and in a state of liberty ; but, as has been prov- 
ed by expennuait, even when kept tame, and 
presmed m apaitmciits kept warm with stoves, 
lu which it expcritiiiocs the same changes of 
colour, as if it had remained on the snowy 
plains. 

They assemble, vnid aie seen in troops of five 
or 81 % hundred, uiigYatiiig in spring, and return- 
ing in autumn. Compelled by the want of sub- 
sistence, they quit in winter the lofty hills, and 
seek the plains and wooded parts, where vegeta- 

ble. v abound. Towards spring, they return to 
theii mountain quarters. 

Mr. Muller says he oii^ e saw two black haret 
of a wonderful fine gloss, and black as jet. Ano- 
ther of the same kind was taken near Casau in 
winter 1768. These of course form a second va- 
riety and the specimens are much larger than the 
com mon kind. In the southern and western parts 
of Russia, there is a mixed breed of hares, be- 
tween this and the common species, fonning a 
third variety. This sustains, during winter only, 
a partial loss of colour. The sides, and more 
exposed parts of the ears and legs, m that sea- 
son, become v^ite: the other parts retain their 
colours. This variety is unknown beyond the 
Urallian Chain. They are called by tlie Russtam 
russacks. They are taken m great numbers in 
snares, and their skins expo^ ed to England, and 
other places, for the msnufacture of hats. The 
Russians and Taytats, like the Britons af 0 ) 4 , 
hold the flesh of hares in detestation, esteeming 
it impure; thatt)f the variable hate, ipUi 
state, is excessively insipid. 

American Have, j^an 


zarus, vuiuircB, «uu«»igivp, ov vnui. iv »«» d. L. Amencanus. - 

a mitaclo that any nf them escape destnictigm tipt with grey i upper part of w tail 

Town. 
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lowM- uhite: oni body mixed with «sh, 

rubt colour^ and black* I‘<^gs ® 

^moiis colour j belly whiU". Forc-lcgs shorter, 
and hind ones longer in proportion tlian those 
of the common haio. Measures eighteen inches 
in length, and weighs from three to four pounds 
and a half Inhabits all parts of North Ameiica. 
In New Jersey, and the colonies to the south of 
that province, these animals retain their colour 
during the whole year. But to the northward, on 
the approach of winter, they change then short 
summer fur, for one veiy long, silky and sil- 
very, even to the roots, the edges of the ear? 
only preserving their deeper hue. At that time, 
It IS in the highest season for the table, and ts of 
vast use to those who winter in lludsonN Bay, 
where they are taken in great abundance in 
springs made of brass wire, placed in iiedges, 
constructed on purpose, with holes befoie the 
snares for the hares or rabbits to pass through. 

They breed once or twice a-year, and have 
from five to seven at a time. Do not migrate, 
kke the preceding, but always haunt the same 
pli^ces. Do not burrow, but lodge under fallen 
timber, and in hollow trees. Breed in the grass ; 
but, the spring, shelter their young in hollow 
trees, to which they aUo run when pursued. 
Ihe hunters force them out of those retreats, by 
means of a hooked stick, or by making a fire, and 
driving them out by the smoke. 

4 . L. Caniculus. Rahhit. Of which there arc 
five varieties from diflerence ot colour; biown- 
ish-grey; white with red eyes, black; black 
and white; silvery grey, feet brown The cars 
of the rabbit arc «ilinusr naked 'Ihe colour of 
its fur, in a wild state, ic blown: its tail 
black above, .uici white beneath Inhabits the 
temperate and the w'ariii pints Europe, and 
even the hottest parts of Asia and Africa. Is not 
originally British, but succeeds here admirably 
well. Will not live in Sweden, and the northern 
countries, except kept in houses. Strabo tells 
us, that they were luiported into Italy from 
Spain. They are not natives of the western 
hemisphere, but have been carried thither, and 
increase greatly in South America. Are exceed- 
ingly prolific • breed seven times in a year, and 
produce cr-^ht young at a time, li we suppose 
this to happen regularly, one pair may produce 
('in four years the amazing nuiiihcr of 1,274,8^10. 
Are more prolific than the common bare ; w hich 

species, though similar, never intermix. 
Rabbits pair, and are said to be faithful to tlieir 
mates, '('hey live to the age of eight or nine 
years The ofispring is said to pay great defe- 
rence to their first fatlter. ITpon a call, which 
they are accustomed to obey, he always put 
himself at their head, and arrives first. i{e then 
stands at the mouth of their hole till they had 
all gone in* In warrens, they keep in their 
burrows during the middle of the day, and come 
out in the morning and evening to feed. The 
males are apt to &atroy the young ; but tlictr 
burrows protect them from those enemies that 
destroy sueb vast numbers of young bares. Their 
skills are a g^t article of conmiaree; vast 
nutnbers of them are exported to C^na : their 
fur, like that of the other hares, is of great use 
In maunfa^ories. d. L. Angorensis Angora 
rabbit. Zdke the goat and cat of the same place, 
Temarkhble for its hair, which is long, waved, and 
«f a siUcy fineness : a begUtifnl asid valuable 

L. Swi^,. . aooded nibbit. A 
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skhi over its bad , into which it csh withdraw lU 
head; and another under its throat, into which 
it can withdiaw its fore-feet. Has small holes in' 
the loose skin on its back, to admit light to its 
eyes when its head is covered. Body aslk-colour^^ 
ed : bead and eais brown. Habitation un- 
known. Sec Babbit. 

7. 1m Tolai* Baikal Hare* Tail short but^ 
longer than that of the rabbit; in the male, the 
ears are longer in proportion than those of the 
varying hare : fur of the same colour witli that 
of ttic ceinmoii hare. Red about the neck and 
feet. Tail black above, and white beneath. 
Size between that of the common, and that of 
the varying hare. The name here given it marks 
its country. It extends from the lake Baikal as 
far as 1'hibet. The Tanguts call it Rangwo, and 
conseci ale it to the spots of the moon. It agrees 
with the common rabbit in the colour of its flesh; 
but does not burrow. When pursued, runs for 
shelter straight to the holes of the rocks, without 
any circuitous doublings, like those of the 
common hare ; so that it agiccs in nature, nei- 
tlier with the hare nor the rabbit. The Mongols 
call it Tolai. Its fur is bad, and is of no use m 
commerce. 

8. L. Capensis. Cape Hare, Ears dilated 
in the middle. Cin the outside naked, and of a 
rose colour : inside and edges covered with short 
grey hairs. Crown and back dusky, mixed with 
tawny; cheeks and sides ash-coloured* breast, 
belly, and legs, rust-coloured. Tail, which it 
carries upwards, of a pale ferruginous colour, 
and bushy. Of the size of a rabbit, andinhabita 
the country for three days march north of the 
Cape of Cloud Hope. It is there called the 
mountain hare ; for it lives only in the rocky 
mountains, and docs not burrow. It is difficult 
to shoot It, as, on the sight of man, it instantly 
runs into the fissures of the locks. The same 
spt*cics probably extends as high as Senegal. 9. 
L. Viscaccia. Peruvian hare. Hair very soft, 
and of a mouse -colour ; tail pi city long, bristly 
and turned up ; ears and whiskers like those of 
the common rabbit. In the time of the Incas, 
their h.iir was spun, and wove into cloth, which 
was so fine, as to be used only by the nobility. 
Inhabit the cglder parts of Peru. 

10. L. Brasihensts. Brazilian hare. I'ailleas, 
has very large ears, and a white ring round itis 
neck. Face of a reddish colour , chin white ; 
eyes bla(k; colour like that of the common 
hare, only a litUedarker ; belly whitish. .Some want 
the ring round the neck. They live in the woods ; 
are vt‘ry prolific ; and arc reckoned very good 
meat. Do not burrow. Are found both in 
Brazil and in Mexico, where they are called, 
Citli. 

11. L. Alpinus. Alpwe^hare. Short brown 
rounded cars, a long licnd,^ and very long whia^ 
kers* with two very long hairs above each eye. 
Fur ferruginous, tipt with white, and intermixed 
with several lung dusky hairs ; but, at the first 
look, the whole animal seems of a bright bay. 
Is only about nine inches long. This species are 
first seen on the Altaic Chain, and extend to lake 
Baikal in Tartary^ and thence to Kamichatka 
and the Fox Isles, They inhabit always the 
middle region of^ the snowy modintains, In the 
roughest places, wedded, and abounding with 
herbs and moisture. Sometimes burrow; but 
are more frequently fouhd in crevices between 
the rocks, in pairs, tfr more, accerding to edn* 
reniency. In cloudy weather they assemble 
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ftUdi lie on Uie rocks, and emit a sound, so like 
that of a sparrow, as to deceive, the hearer. On 
the report of a gun, they run into their holes s 
but soon come oat again, supposing it to be a 
dap of thunder, to which they are so much 
used in their lofty habitations. By wonderful 
instinct, they make a provision against the fibr- 
ous season in tlieir inclement seats, towards 
autumn, a company of them rullect vast heaps 
trf choice herbs and grasses, nicely dried, which 
tlwy place either beneath the overhanging rocks, 
or in the chasms, or round the trunk of some 
tree. The way to these heaps is marked by a 
worn path. The heaps are formed tike conoid 
ricks of hay, and are of various sizes, nccoitling 
to the number of the society employ e<l in form* 
ing them. They are sometimes of a man's 
height, and many f<iet in diameter, but usually 
about three feet. 

Thus, they wisely provide their winters stock, 
otherwise they must perish, being prevented by 
the depth of the snow froiff splitting their re- 
treats in quest of food. 

They select the best of vegetables ; and crop 
them when m the fullest vigour. Tiicse they 
make into tlic best and greenish hay, by the 
ludicious manner in which they dry .them. These 
xicks too are the origin of fertility amidst the 
rocks j for their remains, mixed with the dung 
of the animals, rotting, in the otherwHc barren 
chasgiSj create a soil productive of vege- 
tables. 

These ticks are also of great service to those 
who devote themselves to the laborious employ- 
ment of sable hunting. Being obliged to go far 
from home, their horses would often perish for 
want, if not supported by the casual provisions 
of these mdcsinous little animals. The people 
of Jakiitz ate said to feed both then horscikand 
cattle with the reliqucs of 'ue winter sto<k of 
these hares. Such supply may be serviceable to 
some in the spring, wlun their own stork w ex- 
hausted; but, should they depend solely on 
these feeble mountameers, they would dcscive 
to lose both horses and cattle evciy hard 
winter. 

'fhesc hares arc neglected as food by man ; 
but they arc the prey of sables, and of the 
Sibciian weasel, which are joint inhabitants 
of the same mountains. They are likewise great- 
ly lufcsted by the oestrusleporinus a species of 
gadfly, which, in August and September, lodges 
its eggb in their skin, and often proves fatal to 
these feeble and defenceless, though indu.strious 
creatures. 

L. Ogoiona. hare. Oblong oval 

ears, a little rounded ; shorter whiskers than the 
former species j fur long and smooth ; light grey 
in the middle; white at, the ends, intermixed 
with a few dusky hairs ; with a yellowish spot on 
the nose ; and a space about the rump of the 
same colour. Limbs also yellowish on the out- 
sidjs, and belly white. It is only about six 
inches long. The male weighs from six ounces 
and a half, to seven and a quarter ; the female, 
from four to four and three quarters. Inhabits 
the same countries as the Alpine hare, and lives 
m the open vallies, and on gravelly or rocky 
naked mountains, under heaps of stones ; but in 
a sandy soil burrows leaving two or three en- 
trances. Their lioles run obliquely ; and in 
theM they make ttieir nests of short grass. They 
wander chiefly in the night. Voice excessively 
sbrilH in' a note like that of a sparrow, twice or 


thrice repeated, but very easily to be 
guisbed from that el the Alpine hare. Fond of 
the bark of a sort of service tree, and of the 
dwarf elm. Before the appioach of severe cold, 
they collect great quantities of herbs, and fllf 
their holes with them. Directed by the same 
instinct as the former species, they rear m 
aiituinu, their ricks of hay, of a hemispherical 
form, about a foot high and wide. In the apnng, 
these elegant heaps dis.]ppear. They copulate iu 
the spring. About the latter end of June, the 
young are observed to be full grown. They arc 
the prey of hanks, magpies .and owls; but the. 
cat manul make» the greatest havoek among 
thonr. The ermine and liichet are equally their 
enemies. 

13. L. Pusillus. Callinff harr. Named by 
the Tartars Ittsitskan, nr'the baiking mouse; 
has a longer head in proportifjn to its size, which 
IS very diminutive, than is uaual mtli hares. 
Hoad thickly covered with fur, even to the tip 
of the nose. Mas largo whiskt^rs: cars large and 
rounded: legs very short; soles fmred bencatli. 
Its whole coat very long, soft and smooth; with 
a thick long fine down beneath, of a brownish 
load colour. The hair of the same colour, of a 
light gre^ towards the ends, and tipt with black. 
The lower parts of the body hoary; the sides 
and ends of the fur yellowish. Length about six 
inche.s : weight from three ounces and a quarter, 
to lour and a half. In winter scarcely two and a 
half. This tribe inhabit the south-east parts of 
Russia; but are hmiid no where, in the east, 
beyond the river Oby. They delight in sunny 
vallies, and bills covered with herbs, especially 
those near the edges of woods, to which they run 
on any alarm. They live so coni'caled a life, as 
A cry rarely to he srf»rn ; but are qften taken iu 
winter in the snares laid for the cnnines. They 
choose, tor their burrows, a dry spot, amidst 
bushes, covcitjd with a firm sod, preferring the 
western sides of the hills Their place would 
scarcely be known, but for tlndr excrements; and 
even these they drop, by a wise instinct, under 
some bush, lest 4.1ieir dwelling should be dis- 
covered by their enemies among the animal 
creation. 

It 18 their voice alone that bctray.s their abode. 
Th(‘ir cry is like the piping of a quail, but 
deeper, and ko loud, as to be heard at the dis- 
tan( c of half .'i Gui mam mile. It is repeated, by 
just intervals, three, four, and often six times. 
This cry is eiuitted at night, and m tlie morning, 
but seldom in the day, except in rainy or cloudy 
we.itlier. It is common to both sexes ; but the 
female is silent for ^onie time after parturition, 
which happens about the beginning of May. She 
brings forth six at a time, blind and naked : 
suckles them often, and covers them carefully 
with the materials of her nest. 

These most harmless and inoflensive rreatnres 
never go far from their holes. They feed, and 
make theii litUe excursions by night; drink 
often ; sleep little, anri are easily made tame. 
They will scarcely bite when iiaiidied ; yet the 
males have been observed, when in confinement, 
to attack each other, and to express their anger 
by a grunting noise. 

LEP0B, the hare, in astronomy, a con- 
stellation of the southern homisphere ) whose 
stars in Ptolein;f*8 catalogue are IS; in 
that of Tycho 13 ; in the Britannic catalogue i 
19; viz. 0.0. 3. 6. 4. |t 
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lliliOHF.A. In botany, a gcniH of the 
rlass monadelphia, order pentandria. Ca- 
Ivx fivc-^toothed ( enrol funnel-form, five- 
cleft i anthers fi\e, seated on the lube of 
the germ; st}Ie one: capsule thrpe celled, 
many seeded. One species, an irregular 
shrub of the £«ist-Indies. 

LEIi£. s (>«'pe, Saxou.), A lesson , lore ; 
doctrine; obsolete (>]pefis<?r)» 

LKRIA, or LEIRIA, a strong town of 
Estiemadiira in Portugal, Tvith a caslleand 
bishop’s 8004 It contains about 3500 inha- 
bitants, and ^vas formerly the residence of 
the kings of Portugal* ‘ Lon. 7. 50- W. 
Lat. S9. 40* N. 

LERIDA, an ancient, strong, and large 
town of Spain, in Catalonia, with a bishop’s 
see, an university, and a strong castle. 
This place declared for kiii^ Charles after 
the reduction of Barcelona in 1703: but it 
was retaken by the duKeof Orleans in 1707, 
after the battle of Almanza. It is seated on 
a hill near the river •'cgra, and in a fertile 
soil, in Lon. 0.35. E. Lat. 41. .31. N. 

LEJilNA, or PLAXASIA, (anc. geog.), 
one of the two small islands over against 
Antipolis, called also Lerinas and Lirinus. 
^ow St. Tlonorat, on the coast of Pro- 
vence, scarce two leagues to the south of 
Antibes. 

LEHIXS, the name of two islands in the 
Hcditerraneati sea, lying on the coast of 
Provence in Franre, five miles from Antibes j 
that near the coasi, called H. Margaret, is 
guarded by invalids, state piiHoncrs being 
sent thither. It was taken by the English 
in 1746, but Marshal Bellei.s)e retook it in 
J747* The other is called St. Hoiiorai; 
and is less than the former, but has a Bene- 
dictine abbey. 

LERMA, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, 
seated on the river Arhinza, with the title 
of a duchy. Lon, 3. 5. W. ijit. 42. 2. N. 

LERNA, a county of Argolis, celebrated 
for a grove and a lake, where, according to 
the poets, the Danaidcs threw the heads of 
their murdered husbands. It was there hUq 
that Hercules killed tlie famous hydra. 

Slrab* ^c.-— There was a festival, call- 
ed Larnm, colebratcd there in honour of 
Bacchus, Pi oserpme, and Ceres. 

LEHN'CEA. In zoology, a genus of the 
class vermes, order nioilusca. Body oblong, 
somewhat cylindrical, naked ; tentacles or 
arms two or three on each side and round, 
by which it affixes itself; ovaries two, pro- 
jecting like tails from the lower extremity. 
These are eyeless, and verv troublesome to 
jSshes, adhering very iirnuy to them, and 
principally^' to Ineir gills and Bus* Fifteen 
species chieMy found adhering to Bslies in 
the north scat, about three or four to those 
on our own coast. The following lure those 
mostly wortbv noticing. 

1 . £« Brancnialis. Body round, Bexuous ; 
mouth lateral and seated between three 
t^hlly branched honu. Inhabits the North 
mu on tbegUIs of cM^fiihet, and is eaten 
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by ihr Crccnlamlcis : about two inches 
long. 

2 L. Cypriuacea. Body cylindrical, cla« 
vale behind: thorax forked; tentacles lu- 
nate at the tip; about half an inch long, 
and of the size of a straw, round, pale and 
somewhat pellucid: tentacles four, two of 
them lunate at the tip. Inhabits the pondt 
of our own country; fixt to the sides of 
carp, rouch and crucian. 

S. L. ^almonca. $=almon-louse« Body 
obovatc; thorax, inversely heart-shaped; 
anus two, approximate linear. Inhabits 
the gills oi salmon: six lines long. 

LERNICA* formerly a large cit^ in the 
island of Cyprus, as appears from its ruins; 
but is now no more than a larsc village, 
seated on the southern coast of that island, 
where there is a good road, and a small fort 
for its defence. 

LEHO (anc. geog.), one of the two small 
islands in the Mediterranean, opposite to 
Antipolis, and half a mile dsstaiit from it to 
the South. Now St. Margarita over against 
Auiibcs on the coast of Provence. 

Lnao, or A efbs, AU* inland of the Archi- 
pelago, and one of liHI.B|>orades; remark- 
able, according to some authors, for the 
birth of Patroclus. Lon. 26, 15. E. LaL 
37. 0. N. 

L15 HOY /evn/ff a form of words, by 
which the royal assent is signified by the 
clerk of tbe parliament to public bills; to 
private bills this assent is expressed by soi’t 
Ja/t comme it est t^enfre, 

Le Bov s*avfs(ra. By these words to a 
hill, presented to the king by his pailiaraent, 
is understood his absolute denial of that bill 
in a more civil way; and tlie bill thereby 
becomes wholly null and void, ^^ee Pah- 

1.JAMENT. 

LEHHY. s. (from lere.) A rating; a 
lectuie. 

LERWICK, the chief town of the Shet- 
land islands, situate dh the cast ' side of 
Mainland, the principal island. It is the 
rendezvous of toe Bshing bu.sses from Bri- 
tain, Holland, Denmark, and other parts. 
Lon. 1. SO. W. Lat. 60. 20, N. 

LESBONAX, a philosopher of Mitylene, 
vvlio flourished in the first century. There 
are two orations under his name in Alduss’s 
edition of ancient orators, and a treatise 
De figuris Grainmaticis, printed at Leyden 
in 17S9. 

LESBOS, a large island in the ^^gean sea, 
on the coast of iEolia, of about 168 miles 
in circumference. It has been severally 
called Pelasgia^ from the Pelasgi by whom 
it was first peopled ; Macaria, from Maca- 
rens who settled in it; and Lesbos, from the 
son-in-law and succeMor of Macareus who 
bore the same name. The chief towns of 
Lesbos were Methymna and Mitylene. It 
was originally governed by kings, but they 
were afterwards subjected to the neighbour- 
ing powers. The wine which it produced 
was greatly esteemed by the ancients^ and 
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%t\\\ is in tho same repute amon^ Ihtf mo* 
ilernsv Tlie Lesbians were so debauched 
and dissipated, that the epithet of Lesbian 
was often used to signify debauchery and 
extravagance. 

LESCAILLK (Catherine), a native of Hol- 
» land, and called by some the Dutch Sappho. 
She died in 17 IL Her works chiefly con- 
sist of tragedies, very irregular, but dis- 
covering in many respects strong marks of 
superior genius. 

LESCA K, a town of France, in the de- 

f »arltnent of the Lower Pyrenees. It was 
aiely a bishop’s sec; and is seated on a hill, 
three miles N,W. of Pau, and 42 SE. of 
Bayonne. Lon. 0. 7. W. Lat. 43. 17. N. 

LESGCIS, one of the seven Caucasian 
nations, between the black Sea and the Cas- 
pian. Their country is indiflercntly called 
by the Georgians, LesgiSistan, or Daghe- 
stan. It is bounded on the south and east 
by Persia and the Caspian ; on the SW. and 
W. by Georgia, the Ossi, and Kisii; and 
cm the N. by the Kistiand Tartar tribes. It 
u divided into a variety of districts, gene- 
rally independent, and governed by chiefs 
elected by the people* The Lesguis are 
supposed to be descended from the tribes of 
mountaineers, known to ancient geogra- 
phers under the name ot Lesga* or Ligyes. 
The strength of their country, which' is a 
region of mountains whose passes are known 
only to themselves, has probably, at ail 
times, secured them from foreign invasion. 
They subsist by raising cattle, and by pre- 
datory expeditions into the counlrie.s of 
their more wealthy neighbours. During 
the troubles in Persia, towards the begin- 
ning of tins century, they repeatedly sack- 
ed the towns of ^hamaebie and Ardebil, 
and ravaged the neigiibouriiig districts, in 
their persons and dress, and general habits 
of life, as far as these arc known to us, they 
greatly resemble the Circassians. 

L£sr\A, atowndf Naples, iii Capitanata, 
with a bishop’s see, 26 miles N. N, W. of Man- 
fredoaia, and 86 N. N. E, of Naples, Lon. 
15. 14. E. Lat. 41.44. N. 

LESION. See Ltrsion. 

LESKEAHD, a borough in Cornwall, with 
a market on Saturday. It had formerly a 
castle, now in ruins, and is one of the coin- 
age of the towns for tin. U sends two 
members to parliament, is governed by a 
mayor, and has a considerable manufacture 
of yarn. It is 31 miles £. N.K. of Truro, 
and 221 W. by S. of .London. Lon. 4. 36. 
W. Lat. 50. 27. N. 

LESLIE (John), bishop of Clogher, was 
born in Scotland of a good family, and edu- 
cated at Aberdeen and at Oxford. His first 
preferment was the bishopric of the Ork- 
neys, from whence he was removed to Ea- 
phoe in Ireland, in 1633. He built there a 
stately palace in the form of a castle, in 
which he endured a long siege against Oli* 
ver CromwelL On being oMigeS to sur- 
render he retired to Dublin, where he held 
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several ordinations, lu 1661 lie was tranS* 
lated to Clogher. He died in 1671, aged 
above 100 years, and having been above 
half a century a bishop. 

Leslie (Charles), son of the preceding, 
was born in Ireland, and educated at Dub.* 
lin, where he look his degree of M. A., and 
and on entering into orders, became chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Connor. He ren.< 
dared himself very obnoxious to the popish 
party, by disputing successfully with some 
of their priests, and converting thereby se- 
veral pe>' 80 iis, particularly a gentleman of 
some conseuuence among llieiii. He signa- 
liacd himself also in many other respects 
against the arrogance of the papists, who 
took great liberties in consequence of James 
II. being of their religion. Hut though 
Mr. Leshe opposed strenuously the popish 
principles, he could not bring himself to 
alienate his allegiance from that monarch, 
and thereby lost all his preferments at the 
revolution. He then commenced political 
writer, and published several smart works 
in defence ot hereditary right, and non-ro- 
sistance. He also wrote some admirable 
pieces against the quakers, dissenters, soci- 
mans, and deists. Uecomiiig obnoxious on 
account of his politics, he was obliged to 
withdraw secretly to France, where he 
joined the pretender, and had liberty to of- 
ficiate in a private chapel, according to the 
rites of the church of England. He ac- 
compamed that prince to Italy, and endea* 
von red to convert him to protestanlism ; 
but being disappointed, aitd also indifferently 
treated, he returned to his own country, 
and died at his house at Glaslough, in the 
county of Monaghan, in 1722. His theolo- 
gical works have been collected into 2 vols. 
folio. They shew great depth of judgment, 
and most extensive reading. 

The most celebrated of Mr. Leslie’s worka 
is his Short and Easy Method with the 
Deists, wherein the certainty of tlie Chris- 
tian Holigion is demonstrated by Infallible 
Pi oof, from four llules, which are incom- 
patible to any imposture that ever yet has 
been, or can possibly be.” This valuable 
little tract was wrillcn at the suggestion of 
the Duke of Leeds, who said if Christiani- 
ty were a truth, there must be some short 
way of showing it to be so ; and ho wished 
'Mr. Leslie woiHd think of it.” Such a hint 
to such a man was effectual ; and produced 
this little book in three days. Mr. Leslie 
argues that the trath of a matter of fact 
may be certainly known, if it be attended 
with certain marks, sucli as no false fact” 
can certainly have. These ma'ks are four. 
It is required, first, that the fact be a sen- 
sible fact, such as men's outward senses 
can judge of; secondly, that it be notorious, 
performed publicly in the presence of wit- 
nesses ; thirdly, ttiat there be memorials ^ 
it, or monuments, and actions kept up in 
memory of it; fourthly, that such monU'* 
meats and actions begin with the fact 11^ 
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tie design of Mr. Loilie to shew how these 
four marks all meet in the facts of RcTcIa^ 
tion. l)r. Conyers Middleton, feeling how 
necessary it was to his principles, that he 
should some way rid himself of the weight 
of Leslie^s argument, looked out fox some 
** false fact” to which the four criteria 
might be applied : and this he did for 20 
years together, without being able to find 
one. This wo stale upon the authority of 
Dr. Berkeley son to the celebrated Bishop of 
Cloyne. We do not learn, however, that 
Dr. Middleton abandoned his deistical no- 
tions, notwithstanding he was thus com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the argument 
was triumphantly in favour of ChrisLiaiiity. 
What is there mcredulii>, bigotry, super- 
stition, or enthusiasm, half so ridiculous 
and lamentable, as the pertinaccous adhe- 
rence to dangerous error here exhibited ? 
After this short account of Mr. Leslie's book, 
it is almost needless to add that we warmly 
recommend it to every candid enquirer 
^ftcr truth. 

LEi^S. A negative or private termination, 
(leaf. Sax. hosy Dul.) joined to a substan- 
tive it implies the absence or privation of 
the thing expressed by that substantive : as, 
a witless man, a man without wit. 

LESS. a. (leay, Saxon.) The comparative 
of little: opposed to greater (Loeke). 

Lnss. s. Not so much; opposed to more, 
or to as much (Exodus), 

Less, ad. In a smaller degree ; in a lower 
degree (Dr^den), 

LBSSE'E. 8. The person to'^w'hom a lease 
is given. 

7b LE'SSEN. v, a. (fiom less.) 1. To make 
less ; to dimmish in bulk. 2. To diminish 
the degree of any state or quality ; to make 
less intense (Denham), 3. To degrade; to 
deprive of power or dignity (Mterbur$f), 

To Lessen. %un. To grow less ; to shrink ; 
to be diminished (Temple). 

LE'SSEB. a, A corruption of less (Pope). 

LE'SSEB. ad. (formed by corruption frobi 
less.) (Shdkspeare)* 

LE'SSES. s. (laisstesy French.) The dung 
of beasts left on the ground. 

Lesser*Tone, ill music. See Tonf. 

LESblNG (Gotthold Ephraim), a German 
poet, was the son of a minister at Kametz, 
and educated at Mbissen, from whence he 
was sent to Leipsic, where he applied him- 
self to dramatic poetry, and finished a co- 
medy called the Young Scholar, but led ra- 
ther an irregular life, which gaVe his father 
great uneasiness. On leaving Leipsic, he 
wentto Berlin, where he fonn<d an acquaint- 
ance with Voltaire* Here he wrote and 
translated several books, and formed many 
^aiif which he did not live te execute. He 
me for Nome time secretary to general Tau- 
enzien, at Breslaw, where he gave way to 
play so that bis literary labours were sus- 
pended. 

LE'SSON. s. French.) 1. Any 

tbii^f read or reputed to a Idkcher) in order 
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to improvement (Daiham). 2, Prcccpf^ 
notion inculcated {Spenser), 3, Tune prick- 
ed for an instrument (Davies)* 4. A rating 
lecture {5/dhfy). 

7b LE'SSON. 11 . a. (from the noun.) To 
teach ; to instruct (Shakspeare), 

Lesson, among ecclesiastical writers, por- 
tions of the Holy i^criptures, read in Chris- 
tian churches, at the time of divine service. 

In the ancient church, reading the Scrip- 
tures was one part of the service of the 
Catechumens, at which all persons were 
allowed to be present, in oraer to obtain 
instruction. 

The church of England, in the choice of 
lessons, proceeds as follows : for the first 
lesson on ordinarj days, she directs, to be- 
gin at the beginning of the vear with Ge- 
nesis, and so continue on, till the books of 
the Old Testament are read over, only 
omitting the Chronicles, which aro for the 
most part the same with the hooks of Sa- 
muel and Kings, and the other particular 
chapters in other books, cither because 
they contain names of persons, places, nr 
other matters Jess profitable to ordinary 
readers. 

The course of the first lessons for Sundays 
is regulated aflcjr a different manner. From 
Advent to Septuagesima Sunday, some par- 
ticular chapters of Isaiah arc appointed to 
be read, because that book contains the 
clearest prophecies concerning Christ. Upon 
Septuagesiraa Sunda;y Genesis is begun, be- 
cause Inal book, w)iich treats of the fall of 
man, and the severe judgment of God in- 
fiiclcd on the world for sin, best suits with 
a time of repentance and niortification. Af- 
ter Genesis, follow chapters out of the books 
of the Old Testament, as they lie in order ; 
only on festival Sundays, such as Easter, 
Whitsunday, &c, the particular history re- 
lating to mat day is appointed to be read ; 
and on the Saints' days, the church appoints 
lessons out of the morid books, such as 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Ecclesiasticus, &c, 
as containing excellent instructions for the 
conduct of life. 

As to the second lessons,. the church ob- 
serves the same course both on Sundays and 
week days : reading the gospels and Acts of 
the Apostles in the morning, and the epis- 
tles in the evening, in the order that they 
stand in the New Testament: excepting on 
saints-days and holy days, when suen lessons 
are appointed, as either explain the mys- 
tery, relate the history, or apply the ex- 
ample to Us. 

Lesson, was formerly used by most mu- 
sical composers totignify those exorcises for 
the harpsicord or piano-forte which are now 
more generally called sonatas. The length, 
variety, and style, of lessons, are not regu- 
lated by any acknowledged rule, but en- 
tirely depend on the fancy and abilities of 
the composer, and the class of practitioners 
for whose use the pieces are designed. The 
word lesson is also applied to that initrac- 
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^hich a master commuuiaatea to big 
pupil at each ^i&ltor fiittini; 

L£'SSOK, s* One ^ho lets any thing: to 
farm, or otlierwige, by lease ( Daih, 

LEST, cor^, (from the adjective least.) 
That not ; 1 hide it lest it may be lust ; that 
IS, 1 hide it that it may not be lost (Addis), 

LR5TOFF. See Lowestoft. 

L* ESTRANGE (Sir Roger), a noted wri- 
ter in the 17th century, was descended from 
an ancient family, seated at Haunstaiiton- 
hall in the county of Norfolk, where lie was 
born in 1616, being the youngest son of sir 
Hammond L’Estrange baronet, a /ealons 
royalist. Having in 1644 ohlained a com- 
mission from king Charles 1. for reducing 
Lynn in Norfolk, then in possessiou of the 
arliament, his design was discovered, and 
is person seized. He was^tried by a court 
maitial at Guildhall m London, and con- 
demned to die as a spy; hut was reprieved, 
and continued in Newgate for some time. 
He afterward went beyond sea ; and in Au- 
gust 1653 returned to England, whoie he 
applied himself to the protector Oliver Crom- 
well{ and having once played before him on 
the bass-viol, he was by some nicknamed 
Oliver^s fiddler. Being a man of parts, 
master of an easy humorous style, but 
withal in narrow circumstances, he set up a 
newspaper, under the title of The Poblic 
Intelligencer, in 1663; but which he laid 
down, upon the publication of the first 
Loudon gazette in 1665, having been allow- 
ed, however, a consideration by govern- 
uieni. 3oine time after the Popish plot, 
when the Tories began to gain the ascendant 
over the Whigs, he, in a paper called the 
Obscrvalor, became a zealous champion for 
the former. He was afterwards knighted, 
and served in the parliameut called by king 
dames II. in 1685. But things tiding a 
different turn in that prince's reign, in point 
of liberty of conscience, from what most 
people expected, our author’s observations 
were disused, as not at all suiting the tunes. 
However, he continued licenser of the press 
till king William’s accession, in whose reign 
be met with some trouble as a disaffected 
person. However, he went to his grave in 
eace, after he had in a manner survived 
is intellectuals. He published a great 
many political tracts, and translated several 
works from the Greek, Latin, and Spanish ; 
viz. Josephus’s works, Cicero’s OflBices, Se- 
neca’s Morals, Erasmus’s, Colloquies, Aesop’s 
Fables, and Bonas’s Guide to Eternity. 
The character of his style has been vari- 
ously represented; his lahguage being ob- 
served by some to be easy and humoront, 
while Mr. Gordon says, ** that hii produc- 
tions are not fit to be read by any who have 
taste or good-breeding. They are full of 
phrases picked up in tne streets, and noth- 
ing can be more low or nauseous.” 

LESTRE, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the channel, and chief place 
4f a canton; ip th^ dvtxjLct of Tatognesi 
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one league and three garters E. Talognes^ 
and four and a half N. Careutnn. 

LESTWITHIEL, a town of England, in 
the county of Cornwall, situated on the river 
Fowey, which was formerly navigable, so 
far for vessels of considerable burden, but 
the river is now choked up, and the trade of 
the town, which was once flourishing is 
now m ai^tatc of decay. Near it are the 
ruins of a cattle, formerly the residence of 
the earls of C'oin\vall. It is, however, a 
corporation, and sends two members to the 
British parhiiiiicnt; Iturly-one miles E.N.E. 
Truro, and 230W.r^. W. London. Lou. 4. 
48. W. Lat. 50.27.N. 

7 a LET. V. a, (ij t.!,', Saxon ) 1 . To allow ; 
to suffer ; to permit JJrjfdeti). <2, A sign of 
the optative mood used before the first, and 
imperative befoicthe Ihiid person. Before 
the first person singulai it signifies i elation, 
fixed purpose, or ardent wish (Judges), 3. 
Before the first person plural, let implies ex- 
hortation: let us die bravely (Mark), 4, 
Before the third person, singular or plural, 
let implies permission ; let him go free 
(Drydcn), 5, Before a thing in the passive 
voice, let implies command : let the uoor be 
opened (Dryden), 6. Let has an infinitive 
mood after it without the particle to (Dry,) 
7. To leave (f/ Estrangey. 8. I'o more 
than permit (Shakspeare), 9. To put to 
hire; to grant to a tenant (Swift), 10. To 
suffer any thing to take a course which re- 
quires no iiiipuTsive violence (Joshua), 11, 
To permit to take any state or course (S^.) 
19. To let blood, is elliptical for to let out 
blood. To free it from confinement; to 
suffer it to stream out of the vein (Shades,) 
13. To let in to admit (Enollea). 14. To let 
in, or into. To procure admission (Locke). 
15. To let off; to discharge (Swift), 16. To 
let out; to lease out; to give to hire or 
farm. 

To Let- V, a. (icctan, Saxon.) 1. To hin- 
der; to obstruct; to oppose (Dryden), 9. 
To let, when it signifies to permit or leave, 
has let in the preterit and part, passive ; but 
when it' signifies to hinder, it has letted ; 
as, many things have letted me. 

To Let. v, ». To foibear ; to withhold 
himself (Bacon), 

Let, s. (from the verb*) iHaderancc ; ob- 
stacle; obstruction; impediment (Hooker), 
LET, the termination of diminutive words, 
from lyte, Saxon, little, small: as rivulet, 
a small stream ; hamlet, a little village. 
LETCHLADE. See Lechlade. 
LETHA'RGIC. a. (lethargique^ French.) 
Sleepy by disease, beyond the natural power 
of sleep (Hammond), 

LETHA'RGICNESS. s. Morbid sleepiness; 
drowsiness to a disease (Herbert), 

LE'THARGIED. a, (from lethargy.) Laid 
asleep; entranced (Shakspeare), 
LETHARGY. Lethargus, A heavy and 
constant sleepy with scarce any intervals of 
waking; when awakened, the person aiM« 
Byrex*, but ignorant or forgetful of what he 
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%My immediately links into the same state 
of sleep. It is symptomatic of fever« apo- 
plexy, &c. 

LETHE, in Mythology, one of the rivers 
of hell, IV hose waters the souls of the dead 
drank after they had been confined for a 
certain space of time in Tartarus. The 
draught caused them to forget whatever they 
had done, seen, or heard before, as the name 
implies, oblivion. — Lethe is a riser, of 

Africanear the Syrtes, which runs under the 
ground, and some time after rises again, 
whence the origin of the fable of the J e- 
thean streams of oblivion.-~There are also 
two other rivers of this name, one in Spain, 
the other in Boeotia. 

LE'THHUS. In entomology a Fabrician 
tribe of the coleopterous genus Lucanus, 
which see. 

LETRIM. See Lkitrin. 

LETTER, litera, a character cither in 
print or writing, by which any people have 
agreed to express one of the sounds, used 
in conveying their thoughts to each other 
in speech. 

J.ettcr is by some defined, a simple un- 
compounded sound of the voice, that can- 
not he subdivided into any more simple, and 
generally marked with a particular cha- 
racter. 

Blit it must be owned that, strictly speak- 
ing, a letter is not the sound itself, hut ra- 
ther the sign of a sound; for litera, 

is derived ' from yiypttfxfxm^ of , to 
write: and litera is formed friTin /iVns, the 
participle of linere, to smear, or mark ; 
whence obliterare signifies to blot out. 

Where a sign or character does not ex- 
press a sound entirely simple, but one re- 
solvable into several, it is not so properly a 
letter as an abbreviation, containing in"it- 
«elf as many letters as its power does simple 
sounds. This is evident in the Latin jr, 
and the Greek 4 , &c. which are com- 
posed of e, r, Ar, S, &C. 

On the contrary, a simple sound, though 
expressed by several characters, is yet to he 
esteemed one lector; fer ih^ ph^ are single 
letters, as much ks and /. 

The letters/, g, h, A:, g, a:, p, *, were iin- 
known to the ancient Romans, as is proved 
by Dausquius in his Orthography, where he 
traces the origin of the several letters. See 
G, H, &Ck 

Grammarians distinguish letters iato vow- 
els andcobfonants; into mutes, dipthongs, 
liquids, and characteristics. 

The Hebrewa dwide their letters into 
uttural, ase, A, cA,gii, ateph, he, chaph, 
ain, expressed by pnllH 1 dental, as s, 

Is, r, sA, auitn> samech, t^e, resh, schin, 
expressed by ie*im t labial, as A, «, », p, 
both, mem, pbe, expressed by tbe 
word spiat I Ihiguer, or those chiefly formed 
by Ik tengoe, as 1,1, «, lA* daleih, 

A&md, aiwH.ihaii, eiqpressM by 
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and palatal, as g, t, c, A, ghimel, jod, caph,^ 
koph, expressed by p3*j. 

Printers distinguish their letters into 
capital, majuselr, initial, or upper case let- 
ters, which serve for the titles of books, 
proper names, &c. And minuscule, sm^l, 
or undcr-case letters $ which are agajio di- 
vided, according to their size, into karl, 
nonpareil, pica, great canon, &c. They 
have also their flourished letters, engraven 
on wood or metal, which take place of the 
illumined letters of the ancieflt i^nuscripts. 

There are letters of im|p^,U8 sixes, or bo- 
dies; each of which, apph, are sometimes 
cast with the Boman, sometimes an Italic, 
and sometimes ata^A^lisb, or black letter 
face. There are also bodies with Greek, 
Hebrew, Arabic, the music face, &c. 

Letters make the first part or elements of 
grammar ; an assemblage ‘of these compose 
syllables, of those w4||ds, and of these 
sentences. 

The alphabet of every language consishi 
of a certain number of mese letters, which 
ought to have a different^voiind, figure, and 
signification. 

As the difference of articulate sounds waa 
intended to express the different ideas of 
the mind, so one letter was originally ip- 
tended to signify only one sound, and not, 
as at present, to express sometimes one 
«oimd, and sometimes another ; which prac- 
tice has brought a great deal of confusion 
jnto the languages, and rendered the learn- 
tiig of tlic modern tongues infinitely more 
difficult than it would otherwise have been. 
This consideration, together with the po- 
verty of all the known alphabets, and their 
want of some letters to express certain 
sounds by, has occasioned several attempts 
towards an universal alphabet, to contain 
an enumeration of all such single sounds or 
letters as are used in^ any language. A 
thing of very considerable use; a speci- 
men of which is given ns by Mr. 1 odwick, 
in the Philosophical Transactions. See Uni- 
versal Character. 

According to Crinitus, Moses invented 
the Hebrew letters, Abraham the Syriac 
and Chaldee; the Phoeuiciaus those of At- 
tica, brought into Greece by Cadmus, and 
thence by the Pelasgians into Italy; Nico- 
strata the* Latin; Isis the Egyptian; and 
Ulphilas, about three hundred and seventy 
years after our Savidur, those of tho 
Goths. 

Yet as to the first letters, what they were, 
who first invented them, and among whatl 
people they were first in use, therb is still 
room to doubt ; however, setting aside con- 
jectures and pr^udiee, the business of imti- 
quity seems to lie bkween the Egvpttm 
and Chinese. Philo attributei the first m* 
veutiott of letters to Ahmham; Joiephi^ 
St Irenieus, and others, to Enoch; Bilrii* 
ander, to Adam; Eusebius, Clement Alex- 
andrinui. Corn. Agrippa, dec. to Moiesi 
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i )*ompoRius Mela» llermHan, ^ufus Festus^ 
'"Fliny, Lucan, &c. to the PjBcenicians ; St. 
Typrian, to Saturn ; I’acitiis, to the Egyptians, 
^c. The most probiihle opinion is, that they 
were communicatee^ by God htiubelf to Moses, 
w hen he gave him the Decalogue. See Lan- 
guage. 

GratiimariBiisdi'itingiiish lexers into vowels, 
consonants, mutes, liquids, diphthongs, and 
characteristics. They are likcwiFc divided into 
capital and small letters 'i'iiey aie a*so de- 
nominated from the shajie and turn of the let- 
ters; and in writing arc distinguished into dit- 
ferent hands, as round-texi. German-text, 
round-hand, Italian, &c. and in printing, into 
Homan, Italic, afld black letter. 

The term amorig printers, 

not oiily includes the^APlTALS, small- 
capitaLS, and small letters, but all the 
points, figures, and other n&arks cast and used 
in printing; and also the large ornamental 
letters, cut in wood or metal, wYiicli i ikcjdace 
of tlm illumined letters useW’In nianuserrpts. 
The letters used in printing arc cast at the ends 
of small pieces of iti|tal, about ihicc (jnartcis 
of an Inch in length ; and the letter being not 
indented, but raised, easily gius the impres- 
sion, when, after being blacked with a glu- 
tinous ink, paper iff clo'-ely pressed ujKm it. 
See the articles Printing and Tvpf. A 
fount of letters includes ^lnall letters, cMpit.iK, 
sinalhrapitals, points, figure^, spaces, &:<•; but 
bes|<lcs, they have different kinds of two-line 
letwrs, only used for titles, ami the beginning 
of book s, ciiapters, &c. See Fo uni. 

Letter, a writing add res'^ed and sent to a 
person . See Epistle. The art of epis.tolary 
writing, as the trarialator.of Plinv’s Letters has 
obse*r\ed, vi’a? esteemed by the Romans in the 
number of liberal and polite accornplislirncnls, 
and we find Ciccro mentioning with great 
pleasure, in some ot his letters to Atticu^, the 
elegant specimen he had recened from liis M)n 
of hn genius in this way. It seems inde ed to 
have formed part of their education , and, in 
liie opinion of Mr. Locke, it well d..*5-crvc5 to 
haxc a share m onis. “ The writing of letters 
(as that judicious author obserses) cntcis so 
much into all the occasions of life, that no 
gentleman can avoid shcwiri" bimnlf in com- 
positions of this kind. Occuircncts wilf dally 
force him to make this use of his pen, which 
lays open his breeding, his sense, and liis abdi- 
lies, to a severer examination than any oral dis- 
wursej” It is to be wondered we have so f< w 
writers hi our own language who deserve to be 
pointed out as models upon sueli an occasion. 
After having named Sir William Temple, it 
would perhaps be diiliciiit to add a seiond 
The elegant writer of Cowry’s life mentions 
him as excelling in tliis uncommon talent; 
hut as that author declares himself of o[)inion. 

That letters which pass between familiar 
friends, if they are written as they should be, 
can scarce ever be fit to see the light/* the 
world is deprived of what no doubt would have 
heen well worth its inspection. A late distiii- 
-guished genius treats the very attempt as ridji- 
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cuknis, and profe^.i.es himself a mortal enemf 
to what they call a lelUr. His nvetsion, 
liowever, was not so strong, but he knesv to 
conquer it when he thought proper; and tht 
letter which closes his correspondence witli 
bishop Aitcrbnry is, perhaps, ibt* most genuvl 
and manlv addiess tnat cvei was pcmn.d to a 
frn’iid 111 disgrace. The truth is, a fine Itiicr 
docs not consist in saving fine things, biu in 
expressing ordinary ones in an uncomnion 
inaiinei. li is the piopuc (ommunia dtceic, 
the art of giving grace ami elegance to familiar 
occurrences, that conslitiUes the iifcrit of (hit 
kind of willing, Mr. Gav’s Utter concerning; 
the two knfis who were mi nek dead with tl:» 
same flash of lighting, is a inastcr-picce of the 
sort; and the specimen he has there gi\cn of 
his talents for this species of coniposition, 
makes it much to be U'}j.reiitd wc Inwc not 
nunc from the same hand. 'I'hc letters of 
Cowper, Lady Mary Wonley Moutague, and 
Miss 'lalbot, tna) aUo be niCiitiomd as modeU 
in their rrspcchvc kinds. 

Letter. A servant of the post-office is 
wiiluii the penalty of 5 Geo. III. c. 2.'j, which 
makes it a capital felony to secrete a letter con^ 
tuning any bank-note, iliough he has not taken 
the oath required by f) Anne c. U). But to 
secrete a letter containing money, is not an of- 
fciKc within the sjatiius conccining the ser- 
vants of llic j)oM-ofnci‘, 

The r.ite of p »sUpe of general-post Iclterff 
is regulated by distanee in the following pro- 

Foi every letter not exceeding I*? miles, 4(/, 
30 miles, bd, .mi miles, (k^, 80 miles, 7flf, l?0 
miles, 170 milfs, i)dn miles, lOr/, 300 
miles, \ \d. M line ilie distance is under or 
above 100 miles, and moie than 300 miles, an 
additumiil I//, and so on for eve»y fiiriher lOt) 
itiiUs , a» d all l» IK is to .'iiid from I lehnJ con- 
veyed by packet- boats shall be paid abov« 
all ollur idtes j(;r ell lellcrs tool from Porln- 
gal, c.i tlu Bi ll .h doiminons m Aim*rica, is; 
and to any pi •> wiiliont tbc kin;'\ dominions^ 

4 additional , and all foreign letters iiiuat be 
cb.Pcrd wiib the full iidoiul ratc.> of podtag.". 

No letter shall be rated higl'tr than as lia- 
ble letter, if hso than I o7. In weiyht, and If an 
o/. lliau as foin ‘^mgle leiu^j ; m 

portion off of an o7. as a kicr. These ralc> 
were settled by 41 CIco. HI. c. 7 

All leitero on his maiv-Mv’- but^iness arc fre?; 
also all peers and nicmbersol the hon^c of com- 
mons may ‘>eiul daily JO letters free .ind receive 
F>, not exceeding 1 oi. each in w'ciglit, pio- 
vided the franked letters sent by them shall be 
indorsed with their name, and the dale when 
the letters are put in written at fuM lenc:di, and 
the whole Oircciion to be in thf haiid-wrinujii 
of such member of purli un« nt Also, pro- 
vided such member of narh.Hncnt shall be 
within *20 miles of the post town, wheic let- 
ters are pul in franked by hin), or wiicrc Icttei;^ 
are received directed to innn 43 Geo. Jll. 


, 31. 

Letter of attornev, is an instrument 
iving to a sepond person the authority to 4f 
M 7* 'Jt 
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•ny lawful a<$t m the etead of the maker. 
They are aomctioiea revokable and sometimes 
not i in the latter case the word irrevocable is 
inserted. The authority must be strictly pur- 
sued : and if the attornry does less than the 
power it shall be \oid; if more, it shall be 
good as far as the power goes, and void as to 
the rest ; but both these rules have many ex- 
ceptions. bee I Inst. 268. 

I>ETTfcR OF cREDi f, IS where a merchant 
or correspondent writes a lelter to anotiier, re- 
qnestfng him to credit the bearer with <i cer- 
tain Sinn of money. 

Letter of licence, is a written per- 
mission granted to a person under emlurass- 
ffient, allowing him to conduct his affairs for a 
certain lime without beiiiK molcbtcrl. Such 
instrument will bind all the crctliiois by whom 
It is executed, and it generally contains cer- 
tain stipulations in be observed ny all paities. 

Letters (Threatening). To send letters 
tlucalcning to accuse a person of any crime 
punishable with death or any infamous punish- 
nrent, and knowingly to send an> anonymous 
or ficUtious letter threatening to kill any, or 
to set fire to ihcir tenements or property, with 
a \icw of extorting money or valuables from 
them, is m the first instance punishable witli 
fine, imprisonment, pillory, whipping, or 
transportation for sexen years, and in the 
other instance is felony without benefit of 
clergy. 

Letters patent. See Patents, and 
Exfmpliucation of FAT&nxs. 

Letters (Close), are grants of the king 
specially distinguished from letters patent, in 
tfiat the letters close, being not of public con- 
cern, but directed to particular persons, are 
closed up and scaled. 

Letters of MARauE, are extraordinary 
commissions, granted to captains or merchants 
for reprisals, in order to make a reparation for 
those damages they have sustained, or the 
goods they nave been deprived of by strangers 
at sea. 

Tliese appear to be always joined to those of 
reprise, for the reparation of a private iniury; 
but under a declared war the former only are 
required. 

Lf't ter. f, (from lel.) 1. One who lets or 
permits. 2. One who hinders. 3. One who 
gives vent to any thing : as, a blood /etter. 

To Lb'ttbr. V a, ifrom the noun ) To 
stamp Wit h letters {Addison), 

LETTERED, a. {from Utter.) Literate; 
educated to learning {Collier). 

LETTUCE, 111 lx>tany. See Lactuca. 

LetTUCl (Hare’s). SeeSoNCHUs. 

Lettuoe (Lamb’s). SecVERONiCA. 

Lettuce (Wild). See Prenanthes. 

LEV AMT, properly signifies the cj^uarter 
v/here the sun rises, but is generally applied to 
the coasts of Asia, aloojg the Meaiterrnnean, 
and especially Asiatic Turkey, from Alexan- 
dria in E^pt, to die Black Sea, and including 
the islanos of Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Archi- 
pelago. 

LEVANTINE VALLEY, a valley of 
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Switzerland on the confines of Italy, lying be«* 
tween Mount St. Gothardand Lake Maggiore. 

It is divided into two parts by the river 
and is fight leagues long, but the breadth in- ^ 
considerable. Tlie lower part is populous, 
rich in pasturage, and produces much hemp 
and flax. The homes are entirely of wood, 
and have externally the appearance of Swits 
cottages, but a neglect of cleanliness proves the 
vicmitv and greater similarity to the Italians, 
it t$ a’bailiwic, subject to the canton of Un ; 
and Ofasogna, the residence of the bailiff, con- 
sists only of a few houses. 

LEVATOR, in anatomy, a name given to 
xarious muscles, which act at levers m raising 
the hiiibs Of organ.^. 

Levator anculi oris, {levator, from 
leva, to lift up; so named from its office, 
winch is to hit up the part to which it is af- 
fixed.) Elevator ianiorum communis of Dou- 
glas. Caninns of Winslow. A muscle situated 
above the mouth, which draws the corner of 
the mouth upwards, and makes that part of 
the cheek opposite to the chin prominent, as 
in smiling. It arises thin and fleshy from 
the hollow of the superior maxillary hone, be- 
tween the root of the socket of the first griiukr 
and the foramen infra orbitarlum, and is in- 
serted into the, angle of the mouth and under 
lip, w^here it joins with its antagonibt. 

L. ani This muscle arises from the os pu- 
bis, within the pelvis, as far xip as the upper 
edge of the foramen ihyroldcum, and joining 
of the os pubis wilh the os ischium, from the 
thin tendinous membrane that covers the ob- 
turator internus and cocrygjcns muscles, from 
the spinous ‘process of the ischium From 
these origins all routtd the inside of the jielvis, 
its fibres nm down like rays from a circum- 
ference to a center, to be inserted into the 
sphincter ani, accclera tores lirincc, and anterior 
part of the two la.st bones of the os cocr}gip, 
surrounding the extremity of the rectum, neck 
of the bladder, prostate gland, and part of the 
vcsicul® seininales. Its fibres joining wnh 
those of Its fellow, form a funnel-shaped hole 
that draws tlie rectum upwards after the eva- 
cuation of the faeces, and assists in bluittmg it. 
The levatores ani also sustain the contents of 
the pelvis, and assist in ejecting the semen, 
urine, and contents of the rectum, and perhaps, 
by pressing upon the veins, contribute greatly 
to tnc erection of the penis. 

L. labii inferioris. Levator menti of Al- 
binus, Incisiviis inferior of Winslow. Ele- 
vator labii inferioris proprius of Douglas, A 
muscle of the mouth, situated below the lips : 
it arises, from the lower jaw, at the roots of the 
alveoli of two incisor teeth and the cuspidatus, 
and is inserted into the under lip and skin of 
the chin. 

L. labii superioris alsoue nasi. Elevator 
labii superiork proprius of Douglas. Incisivut 
lateralis cl pyramidalis of Winslow. A mus- 
cle of the mouth and lips, that raises the upper 
lip cowards the orbit, and a little outwards ; it 
serves abo to draw the skin of the nose up« 
w'ards and outwards, by which tho nostirl is ili- 
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fated. It arises by two distinct origins ; t^e 
first broad and fleshy from the external part of 
the orbitar process of the suiierior maxillaiy 
bone^ immediately above the ioramen infra or- 
biiartum ; the second from the nasal process 
of the superior maxillary bone, where it joins 
tJie os froutis. The first portion is inserted 
!!!' ^ the upper lip and oibiciilaris muscle, the 
second into the upper lip, aud outer part of the 
ala nasi. 

L. oculi. See Rectus superior oculi. 

L. palati. Le\dLor palati mollis of Albiiuis. 
PelrO'Salpinpo-staplnluuis, vcl saljjmgo staphi- 
linus miernus Milgo of Winslow. Saplingo- 
staphiiinus of Vai^alva. Ptengo>staphiIuuit ex- 
teinus \uIgo, of Douglas. Splixiio-btaphili- 
iiiis of CowpLT. A mnsclc siiuaietl between 
the lower jaw and the os hyoidts laterally. U 
ariotN tetidiiiom and Ib^hy Ironi the extremity 
of the petrous |)ortiou ol the temporal bone, 
where It IS pcrf(»ratefl by the Kustaclnan tube, 
and also fioin the membranous pait of the 
same tube, and is inserted into ihe whole 
length of ihe velum pi'iiduium palati, as far as 
the root of the uvula, and uimeswiili its fellow'. 
Its use IS to draw the velum pendulum palati 
upwards and backw'ards, so as to shut the pas- 
sage from ihe fauces into the mouth and nose. 

L jKdaii mollis See Lev ator palati. 

L. palpebrdB supcrjioiis. Aperieus palpe- 
brarum lectus. Apeitor ocidi. A proper 
jiuiscle of the upper eyelid, that opens the eye, 
by drawing the eyelid upwards. It arises 
from the upper pan of the loramen opticum of 
the sphsenoid bone, above the rectus superior 
ocidi, near the trochlearis, and is inseiteu by a 
broad tiiin tendon into the cartilage that sup- 
ports the upper cvelid. 

L. paivus. Sec Tr ANSVERSUS PERINA'I. 

L. scapula? A muscle situated on the jkis- 
tcriur part of the neck, that pulls the scapula 
upwards, and a little forv-'areJs. This name, 
which was first given to it by Riolanus, has 
been adopted by Albinus. Douglas calls it 
elevatoi slmi mnsculus patieiitije ; and XA’iublow, 
angnlans vulgo levator propnus. It is> a long 
mubcle, nearly two inches in breadth, ami is 
bituatrd oblnjuely under the anterior edjre of 
the trapc/nis. It aii&ts tendinous and flc'-hy 
from the tnnsversc processes of the four, and 
sometimes five superior vertcbia; colU, by so 
many distinct slips which soon unite to form 
a mii'icle that luns obliquely downwards and 
outwards, and is inserted by a flat tendon into 
the upper angle of the scapula. Its u«e into 
yaise the scapula upwards and a little fnr- 

^ L^’uCANTHEMUAf VULGARE 
navdi/utv/f from Xrvxor, white, aud a 

flower, so called from its white floret.) See 
BetLIS MAJOR. 

LEUCAS or Leucapia, an island of the 
Ionian sea, now called St. Maura, near the 
coast of Epirus, famous for a promontory 
■whence desponding lovers threw themselves 
into the sea. The word is derived from Xtvxoc, 
vyhite, on account of the whiteness of its rocks. 
Sappho had recourse to this leap» called Leu^ 
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CMtes, to free herself frbtn the rioleoi P*!*^*^ 
which she entertained for Phaon. Apollo had 
a temple on the orooioatoiyi whence he It pS^' 
ten called Leucadias. 

LEt'CA'PE, a town df France, in the de* 
pariiiieru of Aude, 18 miles south of Narboime. 
Lou. 3 Q E. Lit. 43. 0 N* 

LEUCE, a small island in the Euxine sea» 
between the mouths of the Danube and the 
Borystheiies. According to the nocts, the souls 
of ilie ancient lit ioes were placed there as in the 
Klysian field's, where they enjoycil |»erpetudl 
felicity. From that circumstance, it has often 
been calb^d the island of ilic blessed, 8rc. 

LEU CHTEN Berg, a town ot Oermany, 
in the upper palatinate of Bavaria, seated on a 
mountain, near the iiver E^reimpt, f^>0 miles 
N, \V. of Ratisbon. Lon. 12. 2b E, Lat. 
4g. 40 N. 

LEUC'IPPUS, Ancient writers have re- 
corded many of this name. 'Hu foUov.mgare 
the most celebraitd— L A plulo^oplicr of 
Abdeia, abo it ailS years before Christ, disciple 
to Zeno lie was the first win invented the 
famous system of atoms at id of a vacuum, 
which was afiervvaids more folly explained by 
Democritus and Epicurus Miiny ot his hypo- 
theses have been adopted by the moderns, with 
advantage.— 2. A broiher of Tynilarus, 
king of Sparta, who married Philodice claugh* 
ter of Inachus, by whom he had two clauglviers^ 
Hilaira and Pheebe, known by the piironyinic 
of Leucippidcs. They were carried away by 
their cousins tkaslor and Pollux, as they were 
going to Celebrate their nuptials with l^ynceus 
and Idas —3. A son of Xdiiihua, descended 
from licllerophon, who became enamoured 
of Ins sister, who yielded io him at the soiicita- 
iion of her mother. This unnatural intrigue 
eventually proved the cause of the death of 
both. -- -*4. A son of (Enoiiijus, who became 
enamoured of Daphne, and to obtain her con- 
fidence , disguised himself in a female dre s, 
and aitended his mistress as a companion. He 
gamed ihe riHcct.ons of Daphne by his obsequi- 
ousness and attuiiinn, but Ins aiiiiice Lt last 
prowvl fatal, lor when Daphne and her aitend- 
anis weic bathing in the Ladon, the sox of 
I-.euoij>pus vyas discovered, and he perished by 
the duns of the females 

LEUCJTE, m mineralogy ScoScorlus. 

LEUCOJUM, groat siiov\'-(lr«»p, a gonui 
of the monogynid oreJer, in the hexamlriu clti'-s 
of nlarils, and in the natural inetliod lauKing 
under the ninth order, spaihace^e. Co- 
rol campannlate, scx(>aruie, segmenis in- 
creased at the points, stigma simpK* 

^pccies are, I. L. verninn, or sjjring Icu- 
<^)um, which has an oblong bulbous foot, 
sending up a naked stalk, ..bout a foot high, 
terminated by a spathc, protruding one or two 
white flowers, appearing in March. 2. L. 
sestivum, or summer leucojum; has a large 
oblong bulbous root, an upright stalk, 15 or 18 
inches high, terminated by m-any white flowers 
in May. J. L« autiimiiale has a large ob- 
long bulbous root, narrow leaves, an upright 
iu£, terminated by wbitt flowers in autumn, 
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4. L. sutnosutn, with flowers white within# 
purplish without. 

LEU COMA. (Jeucomat from Vv 

xjf, white.) A variety of the caligo cornea of 
Cullen’s nosologr. See C-aligo. 

LEUCON YMPHiE A . Ueucanmphaa, 
from >fvK 3 ;» white, ancf 
the water lily, ) Sf'c N v M P H ^ a alba. 

LEUCOPilLE'GMACY. s. (from Uuco- 
pklegmaticL) Paleness, with viscid juices and 
cold >\vcatina:s {Ariitfhnot)> 

LEIJCX)PIILEGMAT1C. {Icncophlegma- 
sia, from XtyAs;* white, and phlegm ) 

A term applied by the oklcr medical writers to 
a dropsical habit of body. 

LKU'COl^rEIlA. In zoology, n ccmis of 
the class vermes, order lufiisoria. \Voim in* 
visible to the naked eye, every where riliale- 
Eight species; four found in the waters oi 
marshes of our own country. 

J. L confliclor. SphxTical, subopake, with 
moveable intestines. Inhabits dear water; 
yellowish with dark edges, and filled with most 
inniute molecules in perpetually violent agita- 
tion. 

a. L. rornuta. Inicracly come, green, 
opake. Inhabits the marshy gunmds of our 
own country; body broad and iruncate on the 
fore-part with a small spine on each side; the 
hind-part pcllucul and pointed • sometimes it 
appears oval or kidney*shapcd, and vyhcii the 
water which contains it evaporates, it breaks 
into molecular vesicles. 

3. L. nodulatn. Ovatc-obloiig, depressed, 
with a double row of tubercles. Pound lu the 
intestines of the liimbncnv terrestris, and nais 
littoralis, very pellucid, sliiiurig like silver, and 
propagilcil by a transverse division , oval when 
young, but more oblong wlien in age, truncate 
at the tip. 

LE [J COPI PER. (/ruco piper, xt vwnriTrsj?, 
from white, and pejiper.) See 

PjPER NIGRUM. 

LEUCOPSrS.' In zoology, a genus of the 
class irisecta, order hymeiioptera. Mouth 
horny with sharp jaws, the mandible thick and 
three-toothed at tlie tip; lip longer than the 
jiiw, membranaceous, and emar^inatc at the 
tip ; feeler., four, short, equal, fihlorm; anten- 
na^ short, cLvaie; lhora\ with a long lanceo- 
late scale beneath, wings folded, sting le- 
flucled and concealed in a groove of the abdo- 
men. Four species : three south of Europe, 
one Tranquehiu. 

LEUCORRIICEA. (huronkoea, 
from XiuH-if, white, and to flow.) Fluor 
albus The whiles. An nicrea^cd secretion 
of vvhih! mucus from the vagina of women, 
arising from debility, and not from the vene- 
real Virus. 

LEUCOSIA,a small island in the Tyrrhene 
sea. It leceived iia nwWe from one of the com- 
panions of ilTncas, who was drowned there, 
or from one of the Sirens, who was thrown 
there by the sea. (S/ra6, Ootd.) 

LEUCOTHOE, or Leucothka, the wnfe 
of Athamas, changed into a sea deity. (See 
She wai called Matura by the Romans : 


— f . A daughter of king Orchamus, bv Euiy-' 
nome. > Apollo became enamoured of her, and 
to introduce himself to her, assumed the shajie 
and features of her mother. Their happiness 
was complete, when Clyiia, who was jealous 
of hi9 amour, discovered the intrigue to her fa- 
ther, who orilered his daughter to be buried 
alive. The lover, unable to save her fiom 
death, sprinkled nectar and ambrosia on her 
tomb, winch penttratmg as far as the body, 
changed it into a be.umlu) tree, winch bears 
the fi. ink I license. (Oi uL) 

LELJCTRA, a village of Breotia, between 
Platapii and Thc-^pid, iVimous for the victory 
which Epainmondd.s, tlicTl.eban general, ob- 
tained over the sujiermr foice of ('leoinbrotiis, 
king of Spirla, on the Sih of July, B. C. 37 1- 
In this ianioiis battle 4000 Spartans were 
killed, with tlidr king Cleonibrotiis, and no 
more than 300 Thebans From that lime the 
Spartans lost the empire of Grtcce, which they 
liad obtained for near .000 years. 

LE'VEE. s. (French ) I . Tiic time of ns- . 
mg. 1? The concourse of llu^e who crowa 
round a man of power in a morning (Dryd,), 

LEVEL a (laepel, Saxon.) l.Even; not 
having OIK* part higher than another {Benti ), 
2. Even with any thing the; in the same hn« 
or plane with any ilimg (Tillot\on). 3. Hav- 
ing no gradations of superiority {Bentley). 

To Le'vel. V. a. (from the adjective.) I. 
To make even, to free from ine(|nalitics. 2. 
To reduce to the same height with something 
else {Dryden). 3. To lay flat {Raleigh), 4. 
To bring to equality of condition^ {D, oj P.). 

5. To point in taking aim ; to aim {Drijd,). 

6. To direct to any end {Swijt), 7- To suit; 
to proportion {Dn/dcn). 

To Le'vel. v. w. 1. To aim at, to bring 
the gun or arrow to the same line with the 
mark {Hooker). 2. To conjcrtiire , to at- 
tempt to guess [Shak^piare), 3. '1 o be in the 
same direction with almark (Ifudilras). 4. 
To make attempts, to aim {bhak^peare), £>. 
To efliice distinction or superiority. 

Le'vel. s. (from the adjcitive) 1. A 
plane, a surface without proiuberances or ine- 
qualities {Sandys), 2. Rate, standard , cus- 
tomary height {Sidney), 3. Suitable or j»ro- 
portionate height {Dtirncl). 4. A Oaie of 
ei[myUy{Aliirbwy), 5. An inMrumcrit where- 
by masons adjust then work (Moaow), (), 
Rule; plan , scheme ; borrowed from the me- 
chanic level (Piicr). 7* The line of direc- 
tion in which any misLivc weapon is aimed 
{Waller). 8. The line in which the sight 
passes {Pope). 

Level, an instrument used to inake aline 
parallel to the horizon, and to continue it out 
at pleasure ; and by this means to find the true 
level, or the Jifferenpc of ascent or descent be- 
tween two or more places, for conveying water# 
draining fens, &c. 

There are several instruments, of different 
contrivance and matter, invented for the per- 
fection of levelling, as may be seen in De la 
Hire’s and Picard’s treatises of levelling, in 
Biron't ureatiso on Mathematical Instruments# 
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•Uerin the Philos. Trans, aiul the Memoirs de 
TAcad. &c. But they may be reduced to the 
following kinds. 

Level (Water), that winch shews the 
hoiiaoiual line by means of a surface of water 
or other fluid ; foanded on this principle, that 
water always places itself le\d or horizontal. 

The most simple kind is made of a Ion*; 
wooden iroug,li or canal, which beinc equally 
filial with water, us surface shews the line of 
level. And tins is the chorobaies of the an* 
cient-i, desciibed by Vilru\iU 3 , lih. vin. cap. f). 

Tlie water-level is also made with two cups 
flited to the two cods of a straight pipe, about 
an inch diameter, and three or four feet long, 
by means of whkh the water coimnuiiicates 
from the one cup to the other ; and this pipe 
being moveable on its stand by means of a ball 
and socket, when the two cups shew L(|u.illy 
full of water, their two surfaces mark the hue 
of level. -r . 

Tins instrument, instead of cups, may also 
be made wuth two short cylinders ol glass 
three or four mehes long, fastened to each 
extremity of the pipe with wax or mastic. 'Flic 
pijie IS filled with common or coloured water, 
wliich show’s itself through the cylinders, by 
me ms of w Inch the line of U \ 1 1 is dt‘termint.d , 
ihe iieiglit of the water, vviili reaped to the 
teutre of the earth, being always the same m 
boilr Cylinders. This level, though very sun* 
pie, IS yet very coiiimndions for kvelliiig small 
distances. Sec the method of preparing and 
using a w'ater-lc\cl, and a mcrcmial Iciel, an* 
nexetl to Davis’s quadrant, for the same pur* 
pose, by Mr. Leigh, in Philos. Trans, vol xl, 
417, or Abr. viu. :iG2. 

VVlierc works of moderate extent arc cairied 
on, and vv here the perfect level ol each stratum 
of materials is not an object of importance, tlie 
common biicklayer'3 made in the lorui 

of an inverted T, thus j,, having a plumb sus* 
pended from the top, and leceived in an open- 
ing at the junction vif the perpendicular with 
the huri7oiital piece, will answer well enough 
The principle on wln^h this acts. Is, that as all 
weigiits have a tendency to grav itatc towards 
the centre of the earth, so, as the plninh line 
is a true perpendicular, any line cutting that at 
rraut angles must be a horizontal line at the 
j)omt of inlcrseciion 

Level (Artillery’*fo(;t), is in form of a 
squaie, having its two legs or bianchcs of an 
ecpial length, at a juncture vvhcieof is a little 
hole, whence hangs a thread and plummet, 
playing on a perpendicular line in the inuldle 
of a quadrant. It is dividrd into twnce foity- 
tire degrees from the middle. 

Thi.s instrnmont may he Uicdoii other occa- 
sions, by placing the ends of ils two branches 
on a plane, for when the thread plays peijicn- 
dicLilarlv over tha middle division of the qua- 
drant, that pUne ia assuredly level. To ii-v it 
in gunnery, place the two ends on the piete of 
artillery, which you may raise to any proposed 
height, by means of thephnnmet, whose tiiread 
will give the dcgiee above the level. 

Level (Gunner’s), consists of a long ruler. 


in die middle whereof is fitted, at right angle*, 
another somewhat stouter, furnished with a 
plum, met and index, in order to siiow ihe dif- 
ferent degrees of elevation of pieces of ditil- 
lery. This insirnment has aLo a brass toot, to 
set upon cannonsor mortars, so as when those 
pieces are horizontal, the instrument will be 
perpendicular. The foot of this iiistriinient is 
to be placed on the piece to be elevated, in-such 
a manner iis that tlie point of the plummet 
may fall on the pioper degree, this ;s w'liat 
they call levelling the piece. 

Level (Mason’s), composed of three 
rules, so joined as to form an I'^oscelcs- triangle, 
soincwdiat like a Roman A, at the vertex 
whereof is fastened a tliread, from which 
hangs a plummet, that passes ovct a fiducial 
line, marked in the tnidd-lL of tlie base, when 
the thma, to winch the level is applied, is hori- 
zontal, but declines from the mark, when the 
thing IS lower on one side than on the other. 

Level (Plumb or pendulum), that w'hicU 
shews the hori/oiitai line by means of another 
line per[>endicular to that described by a plum- 
met or pendulum. This instrument consists 
of two legs or branches, joined together at right 
angles, vvheieof that which car»‘ies the thread 
and pliiinmet is about a foot and a half long; 
the thread is hung towards the top of the 
branch. The middle of the branch where the 
tin cad passes is hollow^, so that it may hang 
free every where . hut towards the bottom, 
where there is a little blade of silver, whereon 

drawn a hue perpendicular to the telescope, 
the said cavity is covered by two pieces of brass, 
making as it were a kind of case, lest the wind 
should agitate ibc thread; for which reason 
the silver blade is covered with a g!a‘-s to the 
end, that it may be seen when the thread and 
])lniniuct pi y upon the perpendicular The 
lelcMOpc IS fastened to the other branch of the 
instrument, and is abimt two feet long ; having 
an hall placed liorizonlally across the focus of 
the object-^las^, winch dclermuits the point of 
tlie level J’lie telescope must he fitted at right 
angles to the perpendicular. It has a ball and 
socket, b\ winch it fa^tcnid to the foot 

Level (An), that wbicli shews the line oi 
level by means of a buldale o»’ air inclosed with 
sonic fluid in a gla^-s lube of an indelenninatc 
length and thickness, and having its two end 
hcimctically sealed : an invention, it is said, os 
M.Tbevcnot. When the bubble fives it^e 
at a certain mark, made exactly in the iiu ddlif 
of tlio tube, the case or ruler in winch it isc 
fixcl la thui level. When it is not IcvcJ, the 
bubble will rise to one cud. — '1 In^ j-da-'S tube 
may be »ct in another of brass, having an aper- 
ture III the middle, where the bubble of air 
may be obser\ed. — ^'Ffie liquor with wliiih the 
iiihe IS filled IS oil of tartar, oi aqua seciiiidj ; 
thooc not being liable to frieze as common wa- 
ter, nor to rarefaction and coiidensation a« 
tpirit of wine is. 

The most complete air or spirit level, it 
that invented by the late truly sneniihc artist 
Jesse Uam^den. The following description of 
one oi his levels we transcribe from Gregory’s 
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X^icthnary of Arts and Science, In Plate 
g%. A, B, D, fu. y, are the three legs upon 
which It IS placed, when shut up, they form 
one round rod, and are kejjt together by three 
rioj^s • these leg** arc jointed to a brass frame E, 
on the tf)j> of wiuch h a male screw, screwing 
into a teinaie ser* w vvjtliiii ihe projection a of 
the plate F. W'lthin ilie top or n, figs. 4 and 
7, i'' a hemisj>hc'iical cavity to contain the 
sphencai hail, fig. 5: this ball has a male 
screw d on top, which screws into a female 
screw //. fii* 6, III th^ pi ^te G, fig 7 and fig. 
6, the ball is put iiji liiroug’u an opening r, fig^ 
4, and screwed to the plate, fig () ; so that the 
upper plate G can inrn e tn any dtrection withm 
certain limits by the play of the hdl in its 
socket , t) confine the n|)i>er plate G when it is 
set in any dirLCtion, huir screws lllIHH, 
figs. 4 an i 7* are eni ployed , ilioy woik iti 
tul>08 firmly fixed to the plite F, and are 
turned by tneir milled heads, the upper ends 
of these screws act against the under side of tlie 
plate, fig. f», as alicwn in hg 7 , so tliat when 
the plate G IS required to he moved in any di- 
rection, It IS done by screwing Uj) one screw 
and siTi-wuigdown llie opposite till itisbronglit 
to tlie proper iiKimalion ; then by screwing up 
hutli together, the plate is firmly fixed The 
ball, fig 5, ha> a conical hole J through it, to 
receive an axis which U screwed fast to the 
bottom pf the c()iiipass4)ox 1, fig. 7, a screw 
icrewed into the end of this axis prexents its 
bciii:; lifted oin, and at thesnne time leaxes it 
at liberty to turn round I^dej>e^^^ent of the hall, 
fig .'i. On each side of ihe com pass- box, I, is 
a bar KK. on the end of vxlmh are fixed two 
forked pieces 10, called the Y a (Iroin their re- 
semblanceto that letter), carryiiig^thc telescope 
M. One of ihc'.e (O) is c.ipible of being 
raised n loMcfcd bvimansofa mdhd-headed 
scicw N, xvlurb workii> through a collar in the 

I ower einl of the tnlic g; the ^^st of the tube 
ns .a iijingular hole through it, in whitdi slides 
a bn A, which is part of the Y } O the female 
acrew IS cut wi inn tins bar, and the screw 
w'otkb into It, so that \)y turning the milled 
be. d one " ay, tlit Y is ri^tsed, and by reversing 
the ni'ttion, it is lowered. The axis which 
ponnccis the couip»«5-box and the other ap- 
paratus, has a collar upon it jusj: above where 
;t enters the ball, fig. n, which is embraced by 
a clamp P, fig, f», vvhich is closed by a screw 
Pt 80 as Hi b(dd the collar of the «')xis quite 
tight , and when ilic screw is turned back, its 
own rldJiicity opens it so gs to allow the axis of 
the compass^ box to turn roimd freely within 
jt j Qi) the oppo.*.ile Side of the clanjp is a pro- 
jeciing arm 4 carrying the nut r;/ of the screw 
Q, which screw works in a stud », fixed to the 
tipper plate G, figs 7 and Q. by this means, 
v-men G is loosened, the telescope can be tiirn- 
led quite round, but when jt is fastened, it can 
pnly be moved by turning jibe sprew Q. The 
]evel-Uibe Z is fastened to the under side of the 
iciescope by a screw g at one pnd and a bar r 
at die other ; Jhc use of these are to adjust it so 
that, it shaij be exactly parallt) to the axis pf 
jthe telesoope-tube. The level, as best ex* 


plained in the section, fig. 1, is a tube of glass 
ss, nearly filled with spirits of wine, but so as 
to leace a bubble of air in it ; if the tube is of 
exactly the same diaineiet in every jiart, the 
bubble will rest in the middle of the lube 
when It level. In some. of the best levels 
made by Ramsden, the inaide of the tube 19 
bent into a segment of a circle, 100 feet diame- 
ter, and the inside is grpund, which causes 
the bubble to adhere logethei; if the tube is 
straight, it is liable to xhvide into several smal^ 
ones. Tlie internal parts of the tele-cope are 
explained in fig. 1 : RR is the external tube 
of brass plate , within this shdes another tube 
ss ; It has two Glasses v, w, screwed into the 
outer end, calhd objcct-glassts, and it has two 
divisions .1, called diaphagram, with email 
holes in them ; their use is to collect the pris- 
matic rays with which the objects would other- 
wise be tinged ; the tube s$ {las a rack t fixed 
nearly 111 the middle of it, which takes into a 
pillion on the a\ia of the nulltd head T, figs. I 
and 7 ; by turning this, the glasses v, w», can 
be mo^ed nearly to, or farther from, the eye to 
adjust the fneusj to the tube K at v are fixed 
the cross wires, whose mterseetion exactly 
in the centre of the tube. The manner of fix- 
ing these is expUmed in fig. 3 A is a brass 
b<»\, w'liith fils into the end of the lelescopc- 
tube, and is held there by four small screws \ 
wiihin this box is placed a brass plate li, car- 
rying the wires, which are fastened by screwing 
four screws down upon their cuds; when the 
plate B ih in the box, a iiug |) is screwed in 
upon It, which presents us falling out, but al 
the same tuu" Icaies it at liberty to moie about 
in the box ; the sides of the box, and also the 
telescope- tube, has four rectangulai boles in it, 
ibrongn which four screws are passed into the 
edges c>f the piece B, so as to bold it in any po* 
sition these screws come through the extern.il 
tube, and haie square beads, to be tinned by a 
key, so as 10 adjust the mleraclions in the eeii- 
Ire : the box A has a female senw' in the 
front, into %\hirh is screwed the cyc-picce ; 
3 is ihc tube which is screwed to the ulescope; 
within this slides a tube, containing two glasses 
4, b ; by eliding the glasses in or out of the 
tube 3, they can be adjusted so as to adapt their 
focus to the cross wires. This eye-piere is con- 
venient on arcount of its shortness, but as it 
reverses the objeelb, it is somet’nies moie con- 
venient to use the eye-piece fig. 5? which is 
much longer, hut does not reverse objects, a 
is the lube which is screw,ed to the iciescopc ; 
Within this slides another tube having at 
one end a tube dd, containing two glasses 
and a diaphngram g, and at the omer end a 
lube hh, containing two glasses 1/, and a dia- 
phagram : m is a cap screwed on to the end to 
prevent the lubes coming out. When the in- 
strunieiitis to be earned, ihe level is unscrewed 
fiom the legs and packed in a ca-c j the legs arc 
shill up and kept so by the rings, as before dc- 
scribecl. The m inner of using this instrument 
js as follows : When the difi’ercnce of level be- 
tween any two places is remiired, the observer 
with the l^vel goes to the highest of the two. 
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and his assistant goes to the lowest n-iih the 
target, which is a long pole of wood with a 
groove in it, in wdiich slides a small rod carr\- 
ing a round piece of wood, called a sight, which 
is to be observed through the telescope : the 
observer opens the legs of the instrument, and 
sets them on the ground; the level is next 
screwed to them ft l£, as shewn in fig. 7 ; the 
tekscojie is then brought nearly to a level by 
the screws HHHll, as before described; the 
screw c is then turned so as to release the 
clamp P, fig. f) ; and the telescope is turned 
about, so as to point to the target ; the clamp 
P is then closed, the observer looks through 
the telescope, and by turning the null’, the fo- 
cus is adjusted . the screw Q is then turned 
till the cross wires are brought to coincide 
with the object, in an horizontal ))lanc ; he 
then takes his c\c from the tclcbcope, and 
works the screw N till he brings the bubble of 
air in the level-tube exactly in the niidtlk, 
which shews that the tej^ji^ope is perfectly 
horizontal ; the observer then makes siginls to 
the assistant to raise or lower the sight on the 
slider of the larg/t, nil ii is brought to cuuiciJe 
with the intersection of the cross wire, which 
shews that the telescope and the sight of the 
target are on the same level ; the height which 
the sight is fiom the ground where the taiget 
stands, deducted from the height the telescope 
stands finm the ground, is the difierencc of 
levef required. 

Level topped, in botany. See Fasti- 

CIATE. 

Lb7V ELLER, s. (from /eiW,) I One who 
makes any thing even. 2. Ont who destroys 
superiority, one who endeavours to bring all 
to the same state of equality {Cuther), 

LEVELLING, the art or att of finding a 
line paralkd to the horizon at one or mure sta- 
tions, to di'lcrniliie the height or depth of one 
place with rcsjrect to another ; for laying out 
grounds even, regulating descents, draining 
morasses, conducting water, &c. 

Two or mure places arc on a true level W'heii 
they are equally distant from the centre of the 
earth. Also one nlace is higher than another, 
or out of level wiin it, when it is farther from 
the centre of the earth ; and a line equally dis- 
tant from that centre in all its points, is called 
the line of true level. Hence, because the 
earth is round, that line must be a curve, and 
make a part of the earth’s circumference, or at 
least be parallel to it, or concentncal with it; 
as the line BCFG (Plate 93, fig. 10), which 
has all its ]>oints Cf^ually distant from A, the 
centre of the earth, considering it as a perfect 
globe. 

But the line of sight BDE, Src. given by the 
operations of levels, is a tan^nt, or a right 
line perpendicularto the semidiameter of the 
earth at the point of contact B, rising always 
higher .above the true line of level, the farther 
the distance is, is called the apparent line of 
level. Thus, CD is the height of the apparent 
level above the true level, at the distance BC 
Of BD ; also EF is the excess of height at F, 
and GH at G, &c. The difference, it is evi- 


dent, IS alwa^ s equal to the excess of the secant 
of the arch of distance above the radius of the 
eaiili. 

The common methods of levelling are suffi- 
cient for 1 lying pavements of walks, or fur con- 
\e)ing waier to small distances, &c.; but in 
more exteuMve operations, as in levelling the 
bottom-, of candls, which are to convey water 
to the distance of niary miles, and such like, 
the difference between the true and the appar- 
ent level must be taken into the account. 

Now the ilifiereuce CD between the true and 
apparent level, ai any distance BC or BD, may 
he found thus: By a well-i.no wn property of 
th^ circle, (2AC 4- GO). BD BD : CD; 
or because the diamtier of the earth is so 
great with respect to the line CD at all dis- 
tances to whicli an opeiaiiou of levelling com- 
monlv extends, that 2A(.^ may he safclj taken 
for 2 AC 4- Cl) III that jjroporiion w itlioul any 
sensible error, it will be 2AC : BD • . BD : 

BD* BC* 

CD, which therefore is ::: - — , or- — ncaily ; 

* 2ac S?ac ^ 

that is, the difference between the true and ap- 
parent level, IS equal to the square of the dis- 
tance between the places, divided by the rlia- 
metcr of the earth , and consequently it is al- 
ways proportional to the square of the distance. 

Now iW diameter of the earth being nearly 
7958 miles , i< we first take BC = I mile, then 
BC’* 1 

the excess- — becomes---: of a mile, wdiich 
2 AC 7968 

IS 7.962 inches, or almost ti;;ht inches, for the 
height of the apparent above ilie true level at 
the distance of one milo. Hence, pruporlion- 
ing the excesses in altitude artorJing to the 
squares of ilie disiances, the following table is 
obtained, shewing the height of the appaient 
above the true level for every 10(1 yards of dis- 
tance on the one hand, and fur every mile on 
the other. 


Uiu 

or BC 

Dit ot Lt vv', 
01 CD 

D'si. 

01 BC. 

Dir. ot LevciV 
or CD 

Yards, 

Inches 

Vlilcs 

Feet. Inc. 

100 

0 026 

L 

0 OJ 

200 

0 103 

f 

0 2 

300 

0 23 1 

\ 

0 44 

400 

0. n 1 

0 8 

500 

0 04J 

2 

2 8 

Coo 

0ii2> 

3 

6 0 

700 

I.2OO 

4 

10 7 

800 

1 045 

.5 

j6 7 

900 

2 081 

6 

23 It ' 

1000 

2.570 

7 

32 0 

1100 

d.MO 

8 

42 6 

1200 

3 701 

i) 

53 9 

13U0 

4.3(4 

10 

66 4 

1400 

5.0 

1 1 

80 3 

1500 

5 784 

12 

95 7 

1600 

6 580 

1 J 

112 2 

1700 

1 7 425 

14 

130 I 


By means of this table of reductions, we can 
now level to almost an*, distance at one opeta- 
tion» which the ancients could not do but by a 
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ninUitude j for, being unacciuaintcd with 
the coircction answerUiig to any rliatanre, they 
only levelled froiii one twenty yards to another, 
when they had occasion lo contiiuie the w'ork 
to some considerahlc extent. 

This table uill arkswci several nsefiil pnr- 
posea. 'i hds, first, to find the ot i!ie 

apparent level above the t:ne, at any distance. 
It the ^Mven dtsfiice is in the tiblc, the corier- 
ti.ni of level found on rli ‘sanic ttnewtlh u: 
tiiiif. .if t!fc df'iance of lOOO ^ard^, the corrcc- 
tio7j H ? .;7' ni two inches and a half nnr^v, 
rod at ti‘o d.^Miice of 10 in ! , it (>() t 
•ri( I I’s. Hilt i( ii>f‘ i'\ let fb a ’ ’ j i.ot 1 ••nid 

7'i fb.c f. ! b’, ih M hiidl.,.! I u - j'Mseol ?ee 
• f 'fa lie i:i . by L "7, *’ 1 <bvuL b/ 

I difi'J.oDO, 01 ( ,.} <jtl ' i \ |e u ' . ( 1 the ri f<'« 
d’tnri''l'i tin' ri e ,\i(- i>, <> * lelti, i\ i . 

•II j.'ie ol lb*’ d; Mure i) 1} OO 1^.1^ '1- 

.u d di^ * ‘ h . !(M 

le <; ti‘i <\le'it''‘h \ lur,. 

y M, ('1 Iv’W It call e i i .in .'mv * u«<i 

h'*i Jit, 0*1 . b .{.'will ..t ^ 

Suppose Ui ' O' . ('i .1 ■ « 1 . ' i» n 1 si<o lop ot 

.1 sni})\ in . .1 .’1 •^ea, i . a* J e b* . i.t ot I '>0 feet 

rb'\i tie* v. wM, ho '1 lb'll '^ee abort 14 

inibs all a I " )'* t h b )m l. • t*'>> of a clifi 

hv Uic bi,a*si le, III. he.,, at of nh.eli is h6 feet, 
a pir:(;n ina\ < '' to the di'-t-u'e of »''‘ar U-' 
miles on Uie'Mirareor tlu f'* u u,. .v 

the lop of i !hl], O’* ibc ii^,l ' m .i !,< ’r bo i*. , 
or ’> ah hlvC, who..e Ikij^ui i . l a) r, f." t 
conus Hilo the iicu of ,iii eye on f)o ud a stop, 
the table sh^v^stllil lli ' di’^ m. c of ibe s! ij> 
ft )in il IS ii'uileiii milts, ti ibe c,e iiattlie 
sjifaieol the water, but if ibe hesalh of llo' 
eye in the slnp is 8(» feet, then ‘lie disl nice will 
ho increr j'l oy near eUurn niakuig xii 

all about tvM at} -live nul"-. m lusL'inci* 

3dly, Suppose a bprm„, e* be on ime side of 
a hill, an i a Iiout' on an opposite hill, Vvith a 
valley between them, and that the spriiip; seen 
from ihe Iuhihi appears by a levellni;, 
incul to be oi> 'i ! ‘vel v. i’h lh« foniulaliou of 
the house, win n snpp.i'-e la a. a ini'e fli>tanec 
from U ’ thill I 'ive spiing nu tu i jl) 0 \e 

the true le'kcl r t the bou e , and tins difreyeiiee 
wouM be barely ealijcient for the water to be 
brouplst in pi(jes bom the sprm^!; to the hou'-e, 
the pipe", luiiit’; hid all the wav in the ground. 

4th> If the height f r (haance cxe^’ d the 
limits i>f i’u. tdi! , then, fiisr, it Hie distance 
Iv’ gixcn, duub' It by or bv .3, nr hv4, S’c. 
till the qnoti nl coni' willin. the di^’anrc. in 
the table; lh<‘n taLc out the a (swciing 

to the qnoticnT,.nid multiply It by (he '•fjii.iic oi 
the divisoi, lhai is, by 4, or <), o. Ih, itc. (or 
the height re'pnuil so if tliet'pof a hill is 
pst sten at toe d vfr'iu* of 40 .mbs, tfieo 40 
iJuidnl li\ 4 gives >G, to vvbrii in tluf iile 
answci (;(j^ fell, wtni..i) bci.', > riudn,d,{.* 1 by |6, 
the sqinre of 4, gu'as U/bl^ tv, J fc’' die b' t'dit 
oi the hill A?>n when tiu Im. h‘ Vnen, di- 
ti'le it by otr* of ibes^ Mpsirv mniioers4,0> 
1(>, 2h, kv. till the fpiotieni come wuhin 
ilie limits (»f the table,, w.d mnU* ply the quo- 
tient hy th.o bipaitc root of the diviun, th..t is 
ky i’, or 3, or 4, or 'j, tlie det.'^nc^ 


sought ’ so when the top of the peak of 
ntie, ‘laid to be almost three mfles, or ioSlO 
tcet hi'di, just comes into view at sea, divide 
l.384l)^by or inc square of 15, and the 
qinricni is TO nearly, to which in the table 
ainwcrs by piojiortion ne.arly lOJmiieb; then 
ui'difplvnig :0^hy 1), gives ^54 miles and}, 
loi the di-iiinCL of the hill. 

A!1 thi'f hi*, been previously stated has been 
said w.iiumt any n^ard to the i.ficct oi lefrac- 
tion in elevating the ajip.irciU niaccs of objects. 
H'tt as the opcMt'Op oi rcfrjriion m incnrvaU 
iMj; til' ui'sot light proceeding from objects 
n'v. tin* horuon is very conistdiTible, it cMii by 
no n.'’a‘i' be .u’glccrid, when the diflcrcnco 
'.>*„aecn j'uetrj* u ’d i.|)j)n.‘ur level ise.^timaied 
'U con id“r‘ble dinance-. It i'. now usccr- 
I ..ind ( «•'' itLFK i ION) ih.it for hoiizoiUal 
TiMi.u lions ilu* r.j'liui of t ur\ iliirc id the cuive 
of iv-iha^iion is about seven times the radiu^ of 
ll'.'* cinh, in coiiscqucnce of which the dts- 
i meg at an objtct can he seen by re- 

fiicTcM i. io ihccb’tmco It vvlncn it could be 
Si ' ”1 wjifujui U'U u'ii m, uc.iilvas 1 !• lo 13, the 
rebactio.i .i igm'-nunp; ilu' di-ttaiicc at winch 
an oiqoci ^ in be s.*im by about a thirteenth of 
U' di. F.v tea on of this refraction, too, it 
happei'^, that it os necessary to dimmish by ^ 
ol It clf ihv hrigl^ of tbe apparent aliove the 
l no level, a.^M;erl in the preceding tabic of 
i' du mons 'i'lms, at lOCK) yard'., tl c tiue dif- 
h.ant'’ oi k\<<lwhen allowance is made for 
t!.e tllect of reliaciion, will be !J !j7U — 367 
lOili. . At I’vo miloo it would be 
3'J — inrlus , and so on 

Mr. Piony has gutii at the end of his Ar- 
cli tectnie Hydr.mlKjue a table computed on 
till:, principl”, Intending from oO to (jOOt) 
I'teneh t uses, and shcwmjj!:. in three distinct 
louinnij., the ddlcrcnee between the true and 
appncnl IcveL, first withovit regarding relrae- 
imn, lU’Vt consirlermg it, and then a column 
shv’wnng the ddfcrcnce of the rcMilts. This 
t.ible IS almost ^.ntirely useless; \ct the author 
of the article Levelling in the Encyclopaedia 
J3r,tarinica h.is futlifully transcribed it without 
aclvaowledgmcnt ; and as it would seem, 
wnhmt being aware, that on account of the 
diftercnt ratios subsisiing between the French 
tdse and th^ radius of the earth, and six En- 
glish feet and tiie same measure, the table as 
given in English is too inaccurate to be de- 
pended upon, c\en w.fre il of use. 

To find the height II of .i mountain, its an- 
gle of apnarent elevation (E), the aic A of a 
gre it circle of the earth included betu I'cn the 
loot of the iiiountfun and tlie place of the ob- 
sesver, and the apparent angle C made at the 
lop of the mount nn between the plumb-line 
and the apparent first place of the observei on 
tin* earth’s surface, M. Lambert give this 
theorem, 11 bcang the radius of the earth : 
p , jj_ Rsin(004 E-h A) ^ 

Bin (C- HA) 

whence II is immediately lonud. Other for- 
mula* are deduced by M. Liplace for the same 
]mrposc ; but they are loo complex to be in- 
•erted here. 
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^ 'yj^e must now give a few direciions respect- 
ing the practice of letelling. 

Levelling is simple or compmnd. 
The foniiCT ii> u'hen the level points arc detei- 
nnned from one station, whether the le\cl be 
fixtd at one of the points or between them. 
Com pound levclhtiK; is* nothing more than a 
reptiiiioii of inanv simple opcraiions. 

An (^i simpl- ir\ellin«; is gncri in 

PI. ().) flu; 1 " {f A 15 .iie ilu* vtauen points 
of the K\cl; OL :\i-^ t\\o point j aiccrtained. 
Let the height 

Feet. Inehcs. 
From A to C h(' - - - o 0 (» 

From ij to IJ he - - - i) 0 0 


The difT- rcnco - - - 3 0 0 

shows that 15 is iliue tecl lower tlian A. 

If ihc stalion-pmiits of ihe Je\cl arc above 
the line of a-, in fig 2. and the di^lamc 

fioni A'to (' he 'ii\ feet, and from B to 1) nine 
fert, the (hflereuce v\ ill siill bt^thrcc feet vi hull 
B IS higher ihaii A. 

As an enainple ol compound levelling, &iip- 
nose It welt rt(|nntd to know the difVeience of 
heiglu between the print A on the rner Zome, 
and N on the ri\er Belann, fig. 3. (copied 
from M le i'Vbure ) In tins operation stahes 
should lie drix^’n down at A and N, eKacily 
level with the surface of the water, and these 
stakes slioiild he bO fixtd, that they may not be 
changed until the whole opeiaiion be blushed . 
a plan of the ground between the twoiivcrs 
should tlnn bt made, by wlneh it will be dis- 
covered, tiiat the slioitest v\ay between live 
rivers ib by llie dol ed lint AC’, (’ll, PdN ; 
from w hence albo the number of sialions neces- 
sary to he taken will he deteinuncd 'J'he 
operator will also be enabled to distribute them 
properly accoiding to ihc nature and situation 
of ine ground. In the figure 12, stations are 
marked Stakes ougiit then to be diiveii in at 
the limits of each btaiion, as A, B, C’, D, &c. 
They ought to he about two or three mthes 
above the ground, aiid<liiven 18 inches into it 
Stake-* should also he driven in at eacli blalioii 
of the instrument, as I, 2, 3, 4, &c. 

The operation maybe begun in the following 
manner . Let the fiisl station be at 1 , equally 
distant from the two jxuiils A and I>, which 
themselves arc distant I Of) 5ards W rite dov n 
then in one column the first limit A ; in an- 
other, the numhei of feet, inches, and U-nths; 
with the ]>o|nts of sight imhcalcd on the station- 
staff at A. VIZ. 7* f>* In the third column, 
the second limit B , in the fourth, the height 
indicated at the stalion-staff B, viz. (). 0 0. 
Lastly, in the fifth column, the distance from 
one station-stafl to the other, which in tins 
case is J6G yards. Remove ntivv the level to 
ilie point marked 2, which is m tlic middle be- 
tween B andC, the two places where the sta- 
tion-staves are to be lieid ; observing that B, 
w’hich was the second limit in the former 
operation, is the first ni this. Then write down 
live observed heights as before ; in the first co- 
lumn Bj in the second 4, (i. 0, in the third C •, 
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in the fourth 5. 6. 2 j in the fifth 560, the dfj- 
tance between B and C’. 

It being impossible, on a'*count of the in- 
equality of the ground at the third station, to 
phirc the ni«^trumenl in the niiddlc between the 
two st.iiion-stavLS, find the most convenient 
point as at 3 , then measure exactly how tar 
tin-. IS fioni each station-stafl, iiiiiJ you will 
hud that troin J to C is lOo y^ards; from 3 
to IL 80 yards, and the remainder ot i lie opera- 
tion w'lilbe in liK- pic( film" slalton. 

Ill ihclanriii operaiK' i, we niua tudeavonr 
to Cvmijiensale for any error which i u/ht have 
liappcned in the last Mark oui, tiicrck '", *.() 
yards from the slation-sLdl I) to the point 1 , 
and l60 yards from 4 to K, ami this must be 
carefully attended to, as by such coini ensaitons 
the work may be much faeililated. Fiocird in 
the same inannci with the eight romaming sta- 
tions, ob>er\ing to enter every thing rn its pic- 
per column; and when the wdiole is timshed, 
add the sums of each column together, and 
then subtract the lesser fioiii the greater : the 
difference, which in the present case is 5 4, 8. 
thow'S the ground at N to be thus much lower 
than the ground at A. 

To obtain a sedion of this level, draw the 
doited line 0 o, fi/, 4. eitlu^r above or below 
the y)laii , win li may ii-.' l.dn n fv>r the level or 
liori/onial line Let fall then [>erpendiculars 
noon this Imo from all the staliim-pomls ami 
jikices where il'ic station- laves well hxtd. Be- 
ginn.M'g now at A, '^el ofl 7 leet (> inches upon 
the hue fiom A to a. fc 1 tlie height of the 
Icvel-jKuntdotiiiMinedoii the stafi at this place, 
dnvv a line tliroutdi a parallel to the dotted 
line o 0 , which will cut the third perpendicu- 
lar at the second staiioii-slafl ISet ofl from 
tins point downwardssix feet to B, which show s 
the second limit of the first opeiation , and that 
the ground at B is one loot six niches higher 
than at A place yOur iiisti nincnt be tw een iheic 
two lines at the height of the level line, and 
trace the ground accoiding to its diflereiu 
hei^ht^ Now set ofl, on the serond stalion- 
siafl B, four feet six inches to C, the lu ight de- 
termined by the h vel at the second ht.ition ; and 
from C’ draw a hue parallel to o 0 , which will 
cut the fifth perpendicular at the third sta- 
uon-stufl l'>oin this point set ofl b feet d 
nichc& downwards to C, which will be our 
se-'imd hinit with lespecl to the preceding 0111 % 
and the third witii respect to the fir'll. Then 
draw your instrument in the middle between B 
and C, and delineate the ground with its in- 
equalities. Piocecd in the same manner from 
station to station, till >on arrive at the last N, 
and you will have the profile of tlu gicminJ over 
which the level was taken. 

This method answers very well where only ii 
general profile of thcdlfterent stations is requir- 
ed , but where it is necessary to have an exaetde- 
tail of the ground between the liir'ts, we must 
then go to work more p irticularly. Suppose, 
therefore, the level to have been taken from A 
to N by anot’ner route, but on more uniform 
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giouticl, in order to form a canal marked 0, P, 
0, R, S, T, U, X, Y Draw at pleasure a line 
Z, Y, lij^. h. to rt present the level, and regulate 
ilie rcbij then let fall on this li re perpendiculars 
to reprcs,etu the tia\es at the limits ot each su- 
tion, taking care th.il they be fixed accurately 
at iheir rct.j)eciivc disunccs fioiu each other. 
The difrereiice between the extreme hirms, in 
this case, ought to he the same as inthetormer, 
VIZ. 0 lect 4 larhes Set off this rncasme 
iijjon the perpenduniar 0 the first limit, and 
from 0 , prolonging iho pcrpc.uliculai, mark (.fl 
at a the height dtieriniiud at the first station- 
staff'; then do the same wnh the second and 
third, and so on with the following, nil this 
part of ihc work is finished Ihea' icir.am^ 
then only to delmcjic in det.nl the groni.d be- 
tween tlu station-sUie^, the disumces ui tins 
example being assuuietl largci on accoiiiii of 
the detail. 

To obtain ihe section of the ground between 
0 and P, place sour in^lrurnent at one of the 
limits, as 1, fixing i' ilial ilierross bans may 
an^'Wer to the point (hen look towaids the 
first Jnnit o, raising oi dcpic.ibing the siane till 
it coincuka with ilio lnler^colloll ot the cross 
hairs; and ihe line of sight from one ])oiut 
to tile other will man; the k\c! oi horizontal 
line. 

To set off the height of the brink of the river 
alnne the firsi hnui, drne a sLikc down close 
to the ground at a , and plate your siatioivstaff 
upon it, ohsersing wlitro liic hairs uiteisect the 
vane, winch will he at 4 feel fO inches, then, 
laying oil upon the line oi the distance from 
the first to the last stake, let4[all fiom ihcncc a 
perpendicular, and set oft thereon 4. 10. 0 to 
ftp which goes the height at the first stake , or, 
which IS the same, the height from the edge of 
the river nhmc the surface of the water, as is 
evident from the section. Drive a second stake 
atO, 111 a line bitwcen the limits; place the 
station-staff upon litis stake, and observe the 
height 4. 6 mtciscctcd by the cross hairs, the 
instruinentstill rein.immg in the same situation. 
Set off on the levehhne the distance from the 
first stake n to the^sccond b, and then let fall a 
perpendicular, and mark upon it 4 (). to b, 
which gives tiie height of the giound at this 

pt .r»*. 

'I'lie ^mall hollow c is marked out by driving 
down a tliird stake even with theground, in the 
middle of It at r; but the exact distance of the 
second st«ake b from the thud r, nmst be mark- 
ed upon the level line: then let fall a perpen- 
dicular from f, and set off’ upon it 6 8. 0, 
pointed out by the cross hairs on the staff, 
which detenu in*’s the depth of the hollow, as 
appeans from the figure. As the rlistances be- 
tw^een the 8tak»*s arc now very short, they can 
easily be marked by the operator, who can set- 
tle any little inequalities by a comparison wuth 
those already ascertained. Proceed thus with 
the othei stations till you arrive at the last, and 
you will always obtain an accurate section of 
your work; by which it is easy to form a just 
•Btimatioii of the land to be dug away, in order 
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to form ihe canal, by adding the depth to 

been en 10 It. 

Fig 6. gives an example of compound level- 
ling, where the sUuaiiOA la so steep and moun- 
tainous, that the slaves cannot be placed at 
equal distances from the instrument, or where 
It is even impossible to make a reciprocal level- 
ling fiom one station to the other. Thus sup- 
]»osu the point K to be the bottom of a bason 
where it is required to make a (ounlam, the 
reservoir being at A , so that, m order to know 
ilie iieiglii to which the jet d’eauwill rise, it is 
necess-iry to know how high the point A is 
above K 

In great heights such as this, it will be neces- 
sary to proceed by small descend, as from A to 
D. The instrumcnl must be adjusted with all 
possible care, and it will even be projver, m 
some part of the work, to use a smaller instru- 
ment. The following is a table ol the different 
operations used in making ibis kvel, it having 
bcdi taken Irom M. le Fcbure‘s piactice. 



feet. in. 


feet. 

in 

yds. 

A 

Jil 0 

c 

0 

9 

90 

C 

4 3 

D 

0 

3 

40 

1) 

3 9 

K 

16 

3 

3^0 

K 

4 0 

F 

17 

9 

230 

F 

10 () 

G 

5 

0 

373 

G 

5 0 

H 

19 

0 

300 

H 

5 0 

K 

47 

3 

1000 


95 0 


J0() 

9 

2405 


In this case only tw'o levellings are made bc- 
tw'een A and D, though more would have been 
necessary; but they are pmi tied to avoid con- 
fusion. 1 n the fourth station the height founc 
was id feel 8 inches; hut on account of the 
great length, it was requisite to reduce the ap- 
parent level to the true one, which is always 
necessary wffierc the length is considerable. At 
the last limit we get the height from N to « ; 
then from o to 1 , from I to K, fig. 7. &c. ; all 
which added together, and then corrected for 
the curvature, gives 47 feet 3 inches. Now, by 
adding each column together, and subtracting 
one from the other, we have .51 feet 9 inches 
for the height which the point A is above the 
bottom of the bason, and which will pause the 
jet d’eau to rise about 45 feet. The general 
section of this operation is shown at fig. 7, R. 
but an exact profile of the mountain is nioie 
difficult, as requiring many operations ; though 
some of these might be obtained by measuring 
from the level line without moving the instru- 
ment. 

The last example given by[Mr. Adams is like- 
wise from M. leFebure, and includesa length of 
near five German miles (25 of ours) in a 
straight line, and pond (45 or 50 English) in- 
cluding the turnings and windings, in this the 
declivity of the river Haynox was measured 
from Lignebruk to Villebourg, The firstopera- 
tion was to drive stakes at several parts of the 
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riycT even with the water's edge; the first of 
which a luile above the mills of Lignebriik 
showed tlie u|»per water-mark, and another 
showed the lower w'ater-mark at the same mills. 
Two slakes above and below the mills of Ma- 
2urance, somewhat more than half way be- 
tween Ligncbruk and Villebourji, pointed out 
the difference ^jctv\ecn high and low water 
there, and formed*! ikewi'^e the third and fourth 
limits of the opeiation , while the stakes above 
and below ihe mills of \ illcboiirg pointed out 
the fiifierence con high and low water, and 
hkewi*.^* formed iht last limiia of the operation. 

Tlic?e marks were all made at the edge of the 
water, exactly e\c*n with itb surface, and all made 
attheddlercntpartsoftheiivei nearlyat the same 
instant of time. “ The principal limits of the 
levelling (sa\s Mr Adam**) being now deter- 
mined and fixed, it only remains to find the 
Ic\el between the limits, according to the 
methods already pointed out, using eveiy ad- 
vantage that may contribute to the snccc.'^s of 
the work, and at the same time avouiing all 
obstacles and diifieulties that may rot.aid or in- 
jure the operations. 'J’he first rule is always to 
take the shortest possible way from one limit to 
another, though ibis iiilc ought not to be fol- 
lowed if there arc considerable oli^iatles in the 
way, as hills, woods, inar-hy ground, or if, by 
going aside, any advantage can be obtaiiu’cl.” 
In the- present case it was found neccssar) to 
deviate very conaderably from the gencial rule, 
in order to take in several ponds, the surfaces of 
which might have all been taken foi a perfect 
level; and thn*' levels were frequently taken 
across the country for a consideiable way. The 
differenrcol height between the mills of Lignc- 
bnik and Villebourg was at last found to be 
about 19 feet, uidicaiinga descent of not quite 
afoot ill a mile. 

F-fvellinG'STAves, instruments used in 
levelling, serving to carry the marks to be ob- 
served, and at the same tune to measure the 
height of those marks from the ground. They 
usually consist of two mahogany staves ten ftet 
long, in two parts, that slide upon one another 
to about .Sje feet, for the more portable carnage. 
They are divided into JOCK) equal parts, and 
numbered at every ten ih division, by 10, i:o, 
30, &c. 10 1000 ; and on one wde the feet and 
inches are also soinctinies marked A vane slides 
up an^l down upon each set of these staves, 
which by brass springs wdll stand at any jwrt. 
These vines ire about 10 inches long and 4 
inches bro<ul; the bieadth is first divided into 
three equal parts, the two extremes are painted 
white, the nnddle space divided ag.ain into three 
equal parts, which are )ef s, the middle one 
of them is abo painted white, and the two 
other pads black; and thus they are suited to 
all the common distances. The*iC vanes have 
each a brass wire across a small square bole in 
the center, which serve to point out the height 
correctly, by coinciding with the horizontal 
wire of the telescope of the level. 

For the niethoa of levelling by mtrans of 
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the barometer an^ thermometer, see Baro- 

meter. 

1-.E'VELNESS. s. ffrom level) I. Even- 
ness, equality of surface. 2. Equality with 
something else {PfQcha?n). 

LE'VLN. .1. {fevain, French.) I. Ferment, 
that which being mixed in bread makts 11 ii^e 
and fvriiKnl. 2." Any thing capable of chang- 
ing the natuie of a greater mass {fPisemati). 

Leven, a river of Oiuiibaitnnshire, ni Scot- 
land, which Issues from I.och Lomond. 

Lh VI? N (Li»eli),a b'Mutiful lake 111 Kinro*'S- 
shire, twelve miles m circinnleience, and some- 
what of a circular form. It li.is ‘•cveral small 
iiilatids, on one of whuh is a ruinous ca?tle. 
Here the unrortunalc Mary, qmxn of Scots, 
was confined by the confederate louU, aficr the 
murder oi her husband lord Darnlc> , and lur 
marriage with Bothwell; but she csiapul in 
1 >08 by the assistance of the brotiirr of the 
governor of the castle. Another i&laiul, named 
Sr Serf's Isle, is said to have been a rt^ldence 
of the Pictish priests ; it was afterwards the •>eac 
of a priory, of which some lemainsare to besLcn. 
Tills kiko produces tioiil of a peculiar excel- 
lence; of which great quantiiies, at ccriani 
seasons, arc sent to the Ldmburgh markets. 
In autumn, a singidar species, called ihe gully 
trout, IS here sailed and dned for wniiei pro- 
vismn. 

LEVFIl, a strar lit bar of iron or w ood, See, 
supposed to be innexiblc, support^l on a iuicrum 
or pro[> by a single point, about wlucb all the 
parts are moveable 

1 he lever is the of those simple machines 
called m< chanical powoj s, as being the simplest of 
them all; and is chiefly used for rauiing great 
weights to small iieights. 

Ihe lever is of three kinds. First the common 
sort, where the weight iiitendcd to be r.Ubpd is at 
one end of it, our strength 01 another wci^.ht call- 
ed the power is at tJic other end, and flie pn-p or 
fulcrum is bctw^ceii them both In stinin;r<ip the 
fire with a poker, w'e make use of tlij/ lever, 
the poker is the lever, it rests upon orie of the 
bars of the grate as a prop, the incumbent fire 
is the weight to be overcome, and the pressure of 
the hand on the other end is ilie force or power. 
In this, as in all the other ma» hmes, we have only 
to increase the distance between the force and tlie 
prop, or lo^ decrease the distance between the 
weight and 'tiu* prop, to give the operator the 
greater power or ellect To this kind of lever 
may also be referred .ill acissars, pincers, snuflers, 
ike The steel yard and the common balance are 
also levers of this kind. 

In the lever of the second kind the prop is at one 
end, the lorce or power at the other, and rlie 
weight to be raised is between them. I’hus, m 
raising a water-plug in the streets, the workman 
puts his iron bar 01 lever through thenng or hole 
of the plug, till the end of it reaches t)ie ground 
on the other 9ide; then making that the prop, ho 
lifts the plug with his force or strength at the 
other end of the lever, in tins lever too, the 
nearer the weight is to the prop, or the farther 
the power from the prop, the rearer is the effect. 
To this second kind of lever may also be referred 
t|ie oars and rud 4 er of a boat, the masts of 4 



sMp, cutting knives fixed at one end, and doors 
xvhoae liinge* serve rs a tulerura. 

In the lever of the third Kuid, the power arts 
hotween the weight and t/ie pi<»ji , such as a lad- 
der raised by a m.in some. vh^ re between the 
two ends, to rear it .igainit a wall, or a pan ol 
longs, &.C 


L E V E R. 


poses one of his own, in which he takea Tor 
gi anted that, when two equal bodies are suspend, 
ed from the arms of a lever, t'ut whjch is furthest 
from the fulcrum will have the greater c/Tect in 
causing the lever to turn on its fulcrum I'o thi. 
n Ju- been olycctcd ti.at it i. 
strjtioti iipon a fact that is to hepro b, j,- and 
e\en mdenendpto nf tlw.. 


1^1 I- I I rt It . «*'‘^“‘'«''Pi^«afaatha£istobenrovrdbvn.a,i^ 

It IS by this kind of lever too tlut the niiwcul.tr e\ en independem of tins irrpfr.ViI?v ^ * V . . 

motions of ampiab arcpeiiormcd, tlu muscltsbe- we diould not Jay inurh stress^hifi^’ 
in|£ inserted imicli nearei to thcceiure ol iinttion, very tedious and piohx and 
than .lie i.oint where ,» pU.ed the rentre ol sra- the- arm, of the ln“ /^e "mnii, i 
vny nltht-wu-hl to be rri .d j so that the)...«er M-'claurin’, dcmonstiafon c-ivenToh ‘’a 
ol the niMscle i. many tuns jj c .ter than I he of Newton's I'hih sorJw h a'lH, ° 
sscif.ht ,t I, .ihle tosr-tam /.,d in thi.ihi.d pe. feet ; a, he S 

I nid ot i.'ver, to piodm e a ha! ■ u e betsseen ll.e rat piopcrty f-m an indueiiee’proref.^ and' hf 
pimarandweii-hl, the povser.- t.irrc must ex- not Csteodcd i: to the case wlicic thra'rm^^ 
cml the weight, i.itliefcamc pj'ioition c-s it li lever are incomineosnrable arms ol a 

fie.Jtr the piep il.aii the wet, I is j V'licu. s The dcmonstiarioiiirieen he Mr • i.- 

in the other two kiod^, the powci is Jt“s than the Memoirs, appears to he loimZ 1 ***• 

wcglir, in the same piopi.ti.n a, its di .i.iikc w J«incnple;. ild 

greater, thati8,umvi.-‘.ilb,tli5.]Knm .Hid weight but at. the invt-t.gir.on is hiJ ind^iM* 

are each of them uvip.oudJy .e. tl.nr dwlamc includes sevei.d f I tedious, and 

fiom i ho nroii - . IS ili'.iio. 'snared below. wnromre . ...o. . ' . .t)cen regarded as 


fiom the proj), is lU.ito.'stiated below% wanting a regarded as 

Some aii'hmh nu ke a iouiili sort of what is it proper for .m cl-rntmi^ * to render 

rolled a li.mlcd lever; sucli a. a haminei m draw- l)r treatise of mechanics, 

ing .1 n 111, ^c. 

in all Itveis, the 
elTcct of either the 


1 ^ Hxmihon. ins h^rlfTer 

uiiiver...! propern i., that the those noiiccTTbove'mnnr “ 'u several of 
u. ...t sviight or llie powci, to turn feet, he had pointed’ oiit^livVl!/''*’’’ ^ ***' 

the lever about tiic fu'erum, i, diu'cUy as it, in- hi. own j which lioweeer j®"*®"'’'™'"*' of 
tensity and it. dist.in.n from the prop , wheiue it imniion, tl,at when F'?" 

deduced ilut .1 parallel foirrs a^tiup. perpend.- by the action of th.ee for^, they « "l i^?Jo‘iilrh 
cularly upon a sliaiglit lever keep it in cquilibrto, other as the ihr^A .hi,. oe to each 

■ • ■ '.crrerrpriealJy.abhediw thc.r rosm 



of the pnncipal one lying at the ha'-’t ot niechani- w hen the three furrrJ Vni^W'' * *''*^*'^ 
cal Rcuncc, we diall eMi act lu.m the ** Ucttospect w hcreas^ cunsiderinp- the levtr^ ^ » 

of PhiloMjphical Discovctios” a br*<.t sketch of three forces act at tiillermf “i® body, the 

some of tlie chief denionstiatlous that have been fore, the nrincinle as amd;/ 

published, vv.th the leading objcetioiOlhat have certainly not aoi) icable if in ♦* ^ j ^ author, is 

been urged ag.in.i (hem. 'vo.uptK>.eaplaF„ hodT ii 

The hist we Ijl.jcw wJio .ittempted it, at leaj,t act, instead of simply a lever ^ 
whose demonctraiion li is been handed down to us, forces being actualJv dii ortt^ri L ku ' 

was Archimedes. His deinou&t ration is founded the body, the body would L 
upon the suppotinon, th.it if a number of equal reasoning from this to the case f 
weights or bodies be suspended from the arms of same dilhcuJties would arisf. L- 

> lever, at e<iual di.t.ucv, fi om each olhei , their !>ir 1 Newton. Bat admitting ,Uut if Fi™"* 

trndency to cau.e the lever to turn about Its ful- jection, could be removal pn- 

crum will be the same a. it would be if they were f-"*' when any two of tlm' foreeT^^'^S®!* 
all united, ^d iiiycmled from a point which i. A^olher demonstration i, founded noon ' 

situated m the middle between .111 the poinl, of '’P'®. that if two non-eS P"".* 

.uspcnsion, and considr . ed a, the common centre “1“»* quantitie, of motion, then!?! 
ot gravity of all the hedie.. 'Ibis supposition, P“t, comlniie at rest j ind 
however, i, by n • mean, self-evident, and there- ‘•‘■'t >f » lever which i. in moB h™ I 
tore the investigation founded upon it has been the motions of the two bodt.’’' ‘’".‘i” 

rejected by sac coding mathematician, as im- »”<! therefore the pr^re, of the,. I i-^' 

perfect. “pon the lever at rest ®f *hesc bodies 

Thcnexidemonstr.itionofthisgencralpiopcrtv »' ‘heir motions. ’Novi thb “1“ 

in point of time, w.« that give^ by O^hlio.Tn' P®“»«“nd mX “he SS 

his second dialogue on the resistance of solid, ®f which, or whether the^5«.^F„/ ™ 

Tin, deu'onsir.ition foi tl.e straight lever i, more ")•“’“>. «« Me totally unacqua&^h?.^ mJ 
•imple and obvious tli.ni that of Archimedes, but F *“®® 'It®" pioceeds to a ‘ 

a. it depend, upon the noted t'lcorem concerning ‘i®“ ®f Arehimed™, byTovW ?h. 
the eoinmon centre ot gravity of two bodies^ “P.°“ which it depend,^ hJw^ we'Tn® 
which Itself needed demonstiation, as it was only **!*"'' this demonstration 
inferred fiom the general property of the leve^ {“S** degree of cleamea and dmkn F*”"'?”. 
it was not without its objectorV ’ lcarned orof.,,,.".™'’“‘’ "™P‘'''V . which the 


®W..and.imVuJt7;h 

iv^. HWens, in bis M/scctaous Observation, D®- H«‘fon“7n‘ hT tmirm ebeM Mathema 

od Mechanics, observes, that some mathcmaii- *•'»• Ofctionarv, a,„cie lkvpr SJi 

cans have endeavoured, clanging the form of writers on mecUic, commonly 'dmJSsJSie^ 
Arehim^es, demonstration, to render its defect S*"®'** property of the lever in 
less sensible, but without succeis. He then pro- '""“Wr, via. by suppoung the cont^ tU? hj 
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they deitowisl^rate that a body is at rest by sup- ducts, that is to say, the raoments, art equal-lik^* 
pmmg^t to be in motion. He then adds, ** J shall wise, and the equilibriiim obtains 
thereto) e give here a new and universal demon- ** The truth of thi*» may be made to flow from 
atration of the property, on the pure principles of the proposition tliat^ the effects of lorce^, when 
rest and pressure, or force only." This new de- estimated in given directions, are not altered by 
monstration, however, is essentially the same in coirpos'tion (*r icsolution. Thus let F\,FU (fig. 
principle as Dr, Hamilton's (a circumstance with 1 PI be the equal arms at the exircniities V 
which wetioiiht not Dr. Huttvm was unacquainted) ; and B, ol whuh the equal torces art in the cini- 
and is, therefore, liable to the same objections. trary diiccttons \P, BP, e.ich tciidiug to jjrudiKe 
D’Alembert, Prony, and Fonsenex, have likewise rotation about F as a centre; since, by the nrst 
Ifiveii demonstrations, but they cannot be re- lemma, i he forces may be biippo«.(.'d to act at any 
garded as tree front olijections, though we have points in their K*q>eotiv( hues of ciirci tion, let 
not room to dilate upon them here. them be conciivrd to act simulraiicousl/ at P, the 

For our own parts we have long been of opi- point of concoutsc of the diiecLioiiS , and let the 
niort, that the demonstration of our illustrious effects of these forces be both C'.tn»’at;d in the 
countryman, sir Isaac Newton, is more simple, direction FP Let the tqn. 1 c!i t uices uP, ia 
mure obvious, and more satisfactory, than any thedircctionsofthelvvolorces icpjticnt ibc 
other with which we are aeqainted, we shall uitudes of those tori es c-iimaTed in ll.cir re- 
therefore here adopt from No. 82 of the Repertory spcctiv'e direction*. , tlien v^ill a\* cos. API* - a P, 
of Alts and Manufactures an Essay by Dr Gre- the redur<J force aV, in the .ivuimed diueiioa 
Rory, in which be presents Newton’*' demonstia- aid IP ct s iJPF^P^' the ( onrrary iijice rc- 
tioii in a shape rather different from that in which diiced to the direction Hut the tnangh** 
it was first exhibited in thePrincipia, and indeed FAP, FI'P, ri^-ht angled at A .and B, having the 
fiom any in which it has been heretofore repre- sides FA, Fb, .ind KP, ci'mnion, rue equal 

seiitcd, that he may moic readi|^.fhow its appH- in all ic^pccts; qiuMit’y I* F V ~FP1», i.iul aP 

cation to the case of parallel forces acting on a PPA IP cos I Pd, or a'V~l'L\ Heiicc it 

straight Ie\er (an application which it has been follow t. that the two forces represented by aP, 
supposed it would not admit, except by a bare p)‘ dace an equilibiium in the assumed direc- 
indiiction) and moie easily defend it against the tion fP; and tlieiefuro, that the contrary equal 
most plausible objections. forces acting .at the extremities of the equal arms 

** Besides the knowledge of the celebrated FA, FB, arein equillbiio ; sinceit is a well known 
theorem, of the parallelogram of forces and of corollary of what has beta statetl at the com- 
staticalt ompositimi and rcHiliition, the domoiistra- mencement of this pai .igraph. that, if a system of 
tion of Newton requncs the adnu sioti ol only two equilibrated forces in oiie^ direction be reduced 
principles, which may be stated in the form of to any other, the forces will still be in equiliniro. 
lemmata,* thus; “ In fact, it is only to satisfy the more scrupu- 

Lemma i. In evertf s^^Um of (u» invar table fotm lou9, that this lemma has been so long dwelt 
nve may suppote poxvets or forces to be applied^ t^'tlhout Upon. Most students of the sCiCUCe of ITlcclia^ 
clunvinyt the rffeeU^ at ary points nahatever sn the lines nics would be satisfied of its truth as soon as 
§f their dtreciions. they saw that no leason could be assigned why 

“'I his proposition is so evident as to be adopted one foice should prevail over the otlier. Or 
without either proof or illtisiration, by m.iuy wc might say, nivrly in the I.iiiguage of Mt. 
wrileis on the theory of incchanlf ^ Indeed, it professor Vince> when explaining the demonstr.i- 
inust be \ ery manifest that (<diuitting the con- lion originally given by Arelmuedos, tne lenirr.j 
venieiu e of application in .ill to be alike), if any rests ‘upon the most stlf-evnlcnt pnnciplcs,’ 
body be acted upon by a lorcc pu-jliing against it which arc, that ‘equal forces acting pimilajrly at 
by means of an inflevible bar, the ctlect will be equal distances, must produce equal cbects; 
the same upon the body at whatever point of the which is manifest from tin** con luciation, that 
bar the force be exerted, the direitioiis of the bar when all the circumstances iii the cause are 
am' vif the force coinciding • and when the body equal, the cflTects must be eq*...l, and equal 
IS acted upon by a force drawing by a straight in- mechanical efFccts produced in contraiy senses 
extensible cord, the cfifect will be the same at must destroy each other's opciaiion. ^ 

whatever part of the cord the soliciting force acts: “The truth of the precednj' lemmata being 

it being supposed in either case that the force is admitted, as I concci'C they will generally be, 
iiot employed in part in supporting the bar or without any hesitation, I proceed to exhibit and 
cord. For, in the first case, at whatever point of apply the demonstration of Newton, *he 
the bar the thrusting force F acts, an equal and instances of brut and ofstraiglit levers (considered 
contrary force F' will destroy its elFect ; and m as divested of heaviness) in three propositions, 
the second, •:Jt whatever point of the cord the “ Prop. L Am trro forces nrttug upon a bent hvfr 
' pulling force e act*', an equal and opposite force in diiftrent dvecliont^ but m the iumc plane^ m/l he m 
' will annihilate its ciFect. equilibnoy tp they are to each other Tectpioctu.y it.e 

*^L^hitAk 2, Eyual and contrary fortes aetinj^perpen- peipandttulars let fall from the fulaum upon M n- 
dhularly at the eKtremities of two equal arms of an angu~ dffeelions ^ j ^ ^ 

lar lever (or two equal radu of a inheel)^ will prevent “ Case 1. Tl'/icn tie fories act on a; ‘tir.i st 
a from turning upon Its fuUrum or centre of mrJhn, of the fuUrum, t»« or \ 

“ This is a legitimate deduction from the doc- “Let tin; bent lexer AFf> (I'l^r. 2, F**'! • A* 

trine of moments, in which it is aflSrraed that the whose fulcrum is F, he ui.iceive d lo form py t <A 
sum of the moments of forces which tend to pro- a plane uuifiavjtatinc wled, ejjiauJe ot uenig 
duce rotation in one direction, is equal to the sum moved about F as a reutre of u t i 

•f the moments of forces whi. h tend to produce be proposed to di term me the lai so of two^ ^ 
rotation in a contrary direction, when the forces P, Q, acting at the cxtrcmitu*. Vd .>t Uic ever, 

^ ' are in equilibrio. For the forces being equal, and in the directions A /I, UP/, -cti 1 )o • puq? ttie sys cm 
perpendicular distances of their directions in eqmbbrio. Upon BB' ’he .'i.i ction ol one o 
fixed point Being equal also, their pro- the toiccs demit horn F the pcs pend .eu.ai l*b, 

p 
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«n^ from e^olre f ilia fB* deftoiiba 
«fi ore intorsecting the 4$ir!e<itjoD Ai> of the forca 
P iji the point A^; then* drawing the lino FA' we 
mey fcoticeive PA*, PB', to be equal radii of the 
plane uttgratltating wheel, and, from tlie relation 
of the forces which secure the equilibrium when 
actmt^ A' and B', may deduce the relation of 
the fort'cs Pand £3: for it is man fest, from the 
Sd lemma, that equal and rontrary forces acting at 
the points A‘f B', in the tangential directions A'a", 
BW/, U')]] annihilate each others effects^ while, 
from the tii-si lemma it follows, that a force acting 
in the ditection A will have the same effect at 
A' as at A, and another force acting in the di» 
rection BU' will haxe the same effect at B' as at 
B. Let the force P he represented by Aa, and 
the force S by make aV s Aa, and BV » 
B^, and, producing the line FA', complete the 
ptiiHlIelogtam of foices f a* Now, the force 
AV (keeping fib* in eqnilibrio) being decom- 
posed into the two, A'f 111 the direction FA, 
and AV' perpendicular to it, the latter only 
will have a tciiflcnry to produce rotation, or 
to distuib an equilibiium, the funner being ab- 
sorbed by the reaction of the fixed point F. 
But, by the second lemma, the force AV' is 
c^qual to that is to Q, in the case of equili- 
brium : therefore, P • Q, . • AV AV'. Also, the 
similar trianaies AVa", A'F^, give AV : hktfi : : 
A'F ; ( s= FB') .F)J; conscq-uenlly (by equality,) 
P FB' 

P . Q : : FB : FjS, forces 

are reciprocally as the perpendiculars let fall 
fiotn the fulcium upon their respective directioiib. 
Q. E. D. 


** f'ASE 2. When, both the fared act on the same 
mde qf the fukrum, 

‘‘ In this case, refening to fig. 3, instead of 
Pig. 2, the i«amc letters being put to the corre- 
ppondmer paits in both, the reasoning will apply 
tlironghont, and the same concJusi-Tti will letiult: 
and, as the divisiun of the subsequent propositions 
into t^\o rases will be attended with similar cir- 
cuiustances, there will be no occasion to make 
this division fomially, but ineiely to adapt two 
figures to each demonstration. 

“Puop. II. If paiaVel forcd, acting perpen^ 
dicnlarly upon a stfotfiht lever, keep U iw cquilihrio, 
they xetff be to each ofher renpromlly, at the dtsiancts 
/torn tHeJukrum at ichtck they act, 

“ Mere the same gencial suppositipn being 
allnwerl as ot tlie conimcncemcnt of the demon- 
stration of the preceding proposition, let us 
suppose that tlie foicc Q measured by R& in its 
own direction, is firr.t b.ilanC'^d (lemma 2 ) by the 
equal foicp aV (Fig. 4 and 5. Plate X ) acting 
perpend iculatty at the extremity of the arm FA' 
SB FB, the diiection AV produced meeting the 
straight lever in the polfit A; then, mat Aa* 
s AV, the force Aa" acting at A, will have the same 
efficacy (lemma 1.) in turning the system about 
F, as the force AV, acting at the point A'; it 
will therefore be in equdihno with thi force =* 
Q. acting at B. Resolving the force Aa' into 
the two Aaythe former has evidently no ten- 
dency to produce rotation about the fixed point 
F, the latter therefore (Aa) must maintain the 
equilibrium with the force Q acting at B, and 
will consequently be the measure of the force P. 
Now the similar triangles o''Aa, AFA' give Aa: AV 
: : PA' i FA. Bat Aa P, AV a B4 <» $, and 
FA'te FB: so** 4b«t the preceding analogy be- 


eomee P : ©s t s PA| or^ hr j-* i titai 

the forces are ta each other meipmcally, as* Um 
distances from the fulcrnm at which they act, 
3. £. d' 

** Prop. HI. Anp parallel Jorcee acting uMn a 
straight lexer, mil hep it in equihtrh^ if those 
forces le to each other reciprocally as the iistanci 
from the fulcrum^ measured og*lhe levar, of wAidt 
thw act \ 

Let AFB or BAF (Fig. 6 abd 7, Plate X.) be 
the lever, F the fulcrum, and AA' fi'B, the paralfof 
directions in which the forces P and SI act, those 
directions being here snpposeit not perpendicular 
to tne lever: then drawing the several lines as in 
the diagrams, the reasoning used in the demon- 
stiation of the first proposition will apply here 
throughout, the same lettc rs being placed again<;t 
the corresponding parts of figures, 2, 3,6, and 7. 
Following then the steps of that demoTistintiony 
It will be seen (in figures 6 and 7.) that P : 

FB' FjS : wherefore, since the similar triangles 
FBli', FA^S, give FE': Ffi ; : FB : FA, we sb^U 
P FB 

have P : Q : : FB : FA, or — , whence the 

at rA 

truth of this proposition likewise is manifest* 

“As to the objections which have been urged 
by different mathematicians against Newton's 
demonstiation of the property of the lever, they 
may be reduced to three principal ones, all of 
which will, I hop^, be thought of little weight, 
when the preceding lemmata and propositions 
are duly considered. 

1st. It has been objected that thr principle 
of equal forces acting perpendicularly at the ez« 
tremities of equal arms, producing an equilibrium 
when they act in contrary diiections, can by no 
means be admitted, since * we arc supposed 
to be totally ignoiant of the cfi’ects of weights or 
of force's upon any lever.* 

“To this It may he replied, that when, in the 
theory of mechanics, we attempt to investigate 
the properties of levers, there \is no occasion tp 
prr-suppose that we undertake this while ;ve 
‘ are totally ignorant of the effects of weights or 
of foices upon any Icvei i* on the contrary, it may 
be fairly imagined that, previously to undei Liking 
this inquiry, it has been ascertained, either by 
experiment or fiom leasoning, that equal forces 
acting similaily, though in continiy senseg, 
upon equal arms of any lever, produce an eqiiili- 
briiim ; and farther, that when equal forces net on 
the arms of a lever, that which is farthest from the 
ftilcrum will prevail; for it is only some such pre- 
paratory knowledge that would in general induce 
a theorist to enquire what is the universal inva- 
riable law or relation which subsist^ between 
forces or weights acting upon a lever at any 
distances, or in any dircctioifs. Besides, every 
theorist must be supposed to come to this inves- 
tigation prepared to acknowledge the truth of the 
second lemma, since he must have a previous 
acquaintance with the ustial theorems relative 
to the composition and resolution of forces; and 
ought to be awaie that the theorems are very 
confined in their utility whilst they are restricted 
to forces acting stimulantly upon a physical point; 
but that then only can they be of much essential 
service in the science of mechanics, when it has 
been shown, that if several forces acting at once 
upon diffeient points of a body keep it itiequi- 
librio, they are such as would balance when all 
act at one puint, their directions cpntijittiDg respect 
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nrnie power to turuthe lever, from vhich ever arm 
it bangs, provided the distance of its line of direc* 
lion from the fulcrum remains the same. Now, 
(the doctor observes) it must appear difficult to 
admit this supposition when we consider that the 
Weight can exert its >vhole force to turn the lever 
only on that arm which is the shortest and isparaU 
lej to the hoiizon, and on which it actspcipeodi- 
cularly, and that the foices which it exerts, or with 
which It acts perpendicularly, on any one of the 
oblique arms, must be inversely as^helengthof that 
arm, which is evident from the resolution of foices.* 
** Now, if the consideration of forces in general 
be substituted for that of weights, which will no 
way affect the principle ofNewton’s demonstration, 
we shall thus get quit of the inadequate concep- 
tions resulting from confining the attention to one 
kind of force phly, and prepare the mind for the 
ready admission of our first lemma, which, m 
fact, removes this objection. Indeed it is not a 
little curious that Dr. Hamilton’s own reasoning 
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•ndi either that ° ^ nSlC* 

Gariteo: I shall please myself With tM 

Son that this essay may be of some vUMy to 
those who are engaged in either the CUltimJOB 
or promotion of an impoitaut branch of science/ 
fliep of Aril, &c. No. B2.J 

LEVERET, in the sportsman’s vocabulary, 
a hare during its first year, or while rising to 
its full growth. 

LKVERPOOL See Liverpool. 

LEVET. s, (from levels French.) A blast 
on the trumpet {Hudibras), 

LE'VjatOOK. i (lapepe, Saxon.) This 
word is retained in Scotland, and denotes the 
lark {Walton). 

LE'VIABLE. a (from levy.) That may be 
levied {Bacon). 

LEVl'ATHAN. s. A w'atcr animal 

mentioned in the book oi .Joli. By some ima- 
gined the crocodile, by others the vvludc. But 
the probability is that the description applies to 
some animal now extinct. See Laclrta 


teems to contain a reply to the obiection he 
advances: for it may easily be shewn that the 
equal foiccb Ao, AV,for example, (Fig. 2.) acting 
in the same directions upon the extieniities A and 
of the aims FA, FA', aie inversely at these 
arms when estimated in directions perpendicular 
to them, and conseqiientlv, that each has the same 
tendency to produce lotation about the centre F. 
Thus Aa being equal to AV, and the triangles 
Aflc, AVo'’, right-angled at e and n'', we have Ac : 
A'o." : ; Sii. a : sin. a.' But FA and ea being 


CltOCODILUS, 

To LE'VIGATE v. a. {laevigo, Latin ) l. 
To rub or grind to an impalpable powder. 2. 
To mix till the liquor becomes smooth and 
uniform {Arhuthnot). 

LEVIGATION s. (from levigate.) The 
reducing of hard bodie'i into a siibule povvfici, 
bygrinmng upon marble with a iiiullcr. Sec 
Pharmacy. 

LEVrSTlCUM. {levisticum, from levo^ 


pv'ulicl, wi* have FA« = 180 "— a, and consequent- 
ly sin. a' — bin. FAA'. while sin J = sin. AA'F, 
the line A« cutting the tao parallels FA', n'V. 
hi -'Ce, it follows that Ac : A'af' . * sin. FAA'. sin. 
AaF. Now in the triangle F.AA', we have FA': 
Fa : : sin. FAA' ; AA'F, whence, by equality. 
At AV' • : FA' : FA j or, by making equal the 
]>roducts ot the mean and extieme terms, there 
results Fa. Ac s* FA' A' a'j tliese equal rectangles 
being the obvious measures of equal tendencies 
to produce rotation. 

** 3dly. It has been objected to Newton's de- 
monstration that it wants universality, being 
inapplicable to tbe case of parallel foices acting 
upon a , straight ’ever: this objection is removed 


to assuage} so called from the relief it gives 
HI painful flatulencies). Lova:;e. The oflonr 
of this plant, ligustrum levisticum of Linn^us, 
(ligustruin foliis muliiphcibns, foliolis superne 
iacibis. Class pentanaria. Order digynia), is 
very strong and particularly unpraieful, its 
taste IS warm and aromatic ll abounds with a 
yellowish gummy resinous juice, ve.y much re- 
scmbling opoponax. Its iirtues are supposed 
to be similar to those of angelica and master- 
wort in expelling flatulencies, exciting sweat, 
and opening obstructions; whence it is chiefly 
used in^sterical disorders and uterine obstruc- 
tions. The leaves eaten in salad are accounted 


by the second and third of the foregoing propo* 
•itions. 

** I might now restore the consideration of 
gravity (which has been hitherto rxeludod in the 
investigations) to the .several bars issuing from 
the centre of the wheel ; and show with what faci- 
lity the preceding principles, combined with the 
known properties of the centre of giavity would 
contribute to the establishment of the various 
theorems appertaining to the different kinds of 
heavy levers, the pressure on their fuTcrums, &c: 
but this would draw us too Inr from the professed 
objects of this paper, which were to delend the 
pi principles adopted by Newton from objections, 
and to shew that they apply to straight as well as 


emmenagogiie. The root, which is less un- 
grateful than the leaves, is said to possess siiiii- 
lar virtues, and may be employed i.i powder. 

LEVITE, ill a general sense, means all the 
descendants of Levi, among whom were the 
Jewish priests themselves, who, being descend- 
ed from Aaron, were likewise of the race of 
Levi. In a more particular sciifc, Levi re is 
used for an order of officers in that church, 
who were employed in performing the manual 
service of tbe temple. They were obedient to 
the priests in' their ministration, and brought 
them wood, water, and other necessaries for the 
sacrifice. — ^Thcy sung and played upon instru-^ 


LEU L E W 

inenti In the temple in ottwtjpfaces. Thee: ^ LEUTMUttt, a town of fiohemm« jj 
applied themselves to the studyi^the law, and circife of Chmdiiii, crecijp into a bishoprie ia 
were the ordinaiy judges of the country, 114i<L but the town having suffered greatly 
but always subordinate to the piiests. Their theHussites, the bishopfh; was suppressed, it to 
subsistence was the lythes of corn, fruit, and miles E, ofChriiditn, and of Prague. * 

cattle, throughout Israel ; but the prrests were ‘ LEUVVENIIOKK (Antony), a celebrated 
entitled to A tenth of their tythes, by way of Dutch plijloBophcr, was born at Delltin l632, 
first-fruits io the Lord, liight-aud- forty cities and acquiied a great reputation throughout all 
were assigned for the residence of the Levites, Europe, by his experiments and discoveries irf 
of which the priests cl aimed thirteen, six where** Natur.il History, by means of the microscope, 
of were chown for cities of refuse. They were He parlicutarly excelled in making glasses fbjL 
consecrated before they entered upon their microscopes and spectacles ; and be Was a mem™ 
ministry, by shaving their flesh, washing tlicir her of most of the literary sociciii^s of Europe, 
clothes, and sprmklmg with the water of expia- to whom he sent many inenioifS. lliosein the 
tion. Philosophical Transactions, and in the Paris 

LEVi^lCAL. a, (fiom levite.) Belonging ]VJeinf>irs, extend through many volumes; the 
to the Lcvites, making part of the religion oi former were extracted, and published at Ley- * 
the Jews {Auhffe), den, in \^22. He died in 1723, at 91 years 

LEVlTICdS. a canonical hook of the Old of asc. 


Testament, being the third of the PentatcMirh of 
Moses . thus called, because it contain'* princi- 
pally the laws and regulation'’ relating to the 
priests, the Le\ lies, and sacnficcs ; for which 
rCiison the Hebrews call it the priests* law. 

LE'VrrV. 5. (ifvi/as, Latin.) 1. Lightness: 
nnihcn\iin“s (Bea/.). 2 Inconstancy ;changc- 
alilenc‘'S {Ifaokar). 3. Unsteadiness ; laxtly of 
mind i Mil.) 4, Idle pleasure , vanity ( Calamy). 
b. 'I'll fling gayely , want of seriousness (Ati.), 

LI\tJ K, a town of Swisscrlmd, in the Valais, 
aituated about .1 quarter of a league from the 
llhoiif • the principal place ot a dixain * be- 
hind (t la a loity mountain, and on the sides 
are i’" 0 brooks, which ran into deep beds. It 
rontiiMa two chnrchc'i, and a large palace of 
the liislmps of S'on. Tw'o leagues to the north 
are some ceicbiateil baths, said to be beneficial 
111 rhemiKitiMiis, diseases of the skin, &c. : 
tvv.Mitv link * 1C Sion. > 

LEtJ’!ii)KN (John), a celebrated philologer, 
horn in Ho studied the learned Ian-, 

piiuges and mithematics at Utrecht ; and then 
went to AinsterJam, to converse with the 
ralibis, and perfect himself in the Hebrew 
longue. Afior which he was professor of He- 
brew at Utrecht, wlicre he acquired a great 
reputation, and dicil in 1699. He wrote many 
vdluahle works; the* principal of which are, 1. 
Ouomaiticuni Sacrum, 8vo. 2. Olavis He- 
braica Philologica Veteris Testamcnii, 4to. 

3 No\ I 'restamenli Clavis Graeca, cum Aniio- 
fatioiiibus Philologici‘«, 8vo. 4, Compendium 
Biblicum Veteris TesUineiili, 8vo. 6. Coin- 
{/endiuni Gistvnm Novi Testamenti j tl>e best 
edition of which that of London, in l6'68, 
i2nio. 6. Philologus Hehrtsus, 4lo. 7* Phi- 
lologus Hebraso mixtus, 4to, 6. Philologus 
Ilehraeo-Gifccus, 4to. 9. Notes on Jonas, 
Joel, Hosea, &c. He also gave correct edi- 
tioiis of seieral learned works. 

LEUTKIRK, a free imperial (own of Sua- 
bia, seated on a rivulet that falls into the lller, 

miles N.£. of Ltndau. Lon. iO. 12 E. Lat. 
47. f}3 N. 

LEUTMERITZ, a town of Bohemia, capi- 
tal of a circle of the $ame name, with a bishop's 
aee. It ^9 seated qii the Elbe, 30 miles N.W. of 
Prague, and 40 S.E. of Dresden. Lon* 14 . 3 1 
E. Lat. 30 N. 


To LEVY. a. /r. (/reier, French.) J. To 
raise 5 to bring together men (Davies). S. To' 
raise money (&are»da«). 3. To raise war(Jtfi7.). 

Le'vy. s. (from the xeth^) 1. The act of 
raising money or men (^Addison). 2. Wtt 
raised iSkakspeare). 

LEW ARDEN, a populous and strong town 
of the United Provinces, capital of Friesland. 

The buildings, as well public as pruate, are 
magnificent. It has several canals in the 
streets, which aic a great assistance to its trade; 
especially as they arc continued not only to the 
sea, hut to the most considerable towns Ija the 
province. It is 27 miles W. of On^jpi^pn, 
and 65 N. by E. of Amsterdam. ' LdiC/^* 32 
E. Lat/ij3, M N. 

LEWD. a. Clacpebft', Saxon.) 1. Lay; not 
clerical : obsolete ( /)anr'.f). 2 Wicked; bad; 
dissolute {Whitgijt)* 3. Lustful; libidinous 
{Shakspeare). 

U{'WDLY. ad. (from lewd.) 1 Wickedly ; 
naughtily (.9//aA\). 2. Libidifcoubly; lustfully 
{Drydfti). 

LE'WDNESS. s. (from lewd.) Lustful 
licentiousness {Dryden). 

LE'WDSTb.R. s. (from lewd.) A lecher; 
one given to criminal pleasures {Shakspeare). 

LEWENSTEIN, a town of Franconia, 
capital of a county of the same name, with a 
fortress, 10 miles E. ofHailhron, and 30 N N.E. 

6f Slutgard. Lon. 9. 38 E. Lat. 49. 18 N. 

LEWENTZ, a town of Upper Hungary, in 
the county of Gran, and on a river of the same 
name, where the Turks were defeated in 1644. 

It is 25 miles N.E. of Grain. Lo;;. 18. 31 £« 

Lat. 48. 21 N. -s' ' ^ ^ 

LEWES, a boTongh in bussex, with a 
market on Saturday. It contains six parish 
churches, and is seated on the Ouse, which it 
navigable here for barges^. The assizes ara 
sometimes held hire; audit sends two mem- 
bers to parliament. Near this town was fought 
a battle in 1263, when Henry III. and his soiv 
prince Edward (afterward Edward 1.) were 
made prisoners by the earl of Leicester. L«wb 
is situated at the edge of the South Downs, on 
thedeclivity of a hill, on which are the remaiiw 
of an ancient castle. It is 30 miles £• of Chi* 
Chester, and 40 S. of London, Loo, 0. d & 

Lot. ^0. 65 N. ^ 
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LE\VlS, oneoEf ilhie most con^i(lera%4, of the 
Western Islantls ^ Scotland, whio1i\ being 
connected by a narrow isthmus w'ith Harris, 
form<t but one island, which is about 00 
miles HI len^rth, and of considerable breadth 
toward the uiKldic and north end. It is Q;reat1y 
intersected hv arms of the sea, bj which it may 
be said to be divided into five peninsulas. The 
country, in general, is wild, bleak, barren of 
wood, and liille fitted for cultMation • the hills 
are coveied' with heath, which afibids shelter 
for various sons of game. The Jakes and 
slreanis abound wiin salmon, large red trout, 
&c. and tlierc are good hslieries on the coast, 
which is annually \ isited by millions oriici ring'. 
So iiiirnense are the shoals of dog-fish which 
pursue tlic hernngs, th«il their dorsal fins are 
sonicume>. seen like a thick bush of sedges 
above the watir, Storna^vay is the only town 
in Lewis. This island belongs to Ros^shire. 
There rire several iiiferioT*.i^lcs and rocks oom- 
prcheruled under Iineniessshire. The whole 
lies 20 miles N’.VV. of the isle of Skve. 

LEWlSliURGIl, a town of Northumber- 
land comity, in Pennsylvania, seated on tlie 
Sust|UL*hdmiah, 140 miles N.W. of Philadel- 
phia 

LliWlSTOW N, the county' town of Miff, 
lin, m Piniisyhauid, jicated on the Juuiatta, 
JjO miles W.N VV. of.PhiJculclphia. Lon. 78. 

Lat 40. .3.'; N ' 

a village in Kent,, on the 
riveRld\l‘nsbntirn, fiie mile's S.li. of London. 
The church is an eleij.tiu nwv edifice. 

LLX, lav\. See Law. 

LEXUXVCJRAPIlKll. a mdy.v^jtu ) 

A writer of diclionaiies , a harniess diudg'*, 
that busies hiiusell in tracing the orginal, and 
detailing the signifiraiion of word, (//«//, s). 

LKXICO'GRAPHY. s. (xrf.jtav and yoetqjw ) 
The art or nraciicc of w riling dictionaries. 

LEXICON (A*fuiov) ihcsaiiie w ith dictionary. 
The word is chieHy used m speaking of (freck 
dictionaries . it is derived from the Greek \wor<l 
diction; of Xi/w* I speak. Thus we li.ne 
Hedenc’s, Scapiili’s, Parkhursi’s Lexicon, &c. 
See Dictionary and Encycloj»a:uia. 

LEXINGTON, the capital of the state of 
Kentucky, and county of Favclie, Near this 
town are to be seen curious sepulchres, full of 
human skeletons, which were thus fabricated : 
first on the groimd^wcrc laid large broad stones ; 
on thesf placed the bwlies, separated from 
each other b^broad stones, covered will) others, 
which sen'cd as a basis for the next arrange- 
incni of bodies. In this order they are built, 
without mortar, growing still narrower to the 
height of a man. This method of burying ap.. 
pears to be totally different from that now 
ractised by the Indians. In the neighbour- 
ood also are remains of two ancient fortifica- 
tions, with ditches and bastions ; one conuining 
about SIX acres of land, and the other nearly 
three. Pieces of earthen vessels have also been 
ploughed'up near Lexington ; a manufacture 
with which the Indians were never acquainted. 
VOLVI. 
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These, the fortifications, and the 
ehres, have been urged as an argument, that 
this country was formerly inhabited by U pecH 
pie different from the present Indians, and fur* 
ther advanced than they in the arts of life ; and 
Mr. Filson, in his account of this country, has 
ad/anced arguments to prove that these people 
were, in all prolwbility, an ancient colony from 
Wales. Lexington stands at the head of the 
river Klkhorn, 47(' miles W. of Washington. 
Lon. 8r». 10 W. Lat. 33. SO N. 

Ltx INOTON, a town of the state of Massa- 
cliuscb, celebrated fur bfsng the place wher^' 
hostilities coinmeneed between the Biiti*ili 
troops and the Anierir.ms, m April, I77'>. It 
is 12 miles N.W. of liohton. 

LEXIPHAIIM1CS.(I '.oin x»iyw, to terminate, 
and poison.j Antidoifs : alexiphar* 

lilies medicines winch resist or destroy the 
powei of poison. 

LEXIPYRETICS. (from x»jyio, to lenni- 
nate, and Trvpsro;, a fc\ er.) Febrifugca medicine a 
that destroy or shorten the duration of fevers. 

LEY. A. /cc, /(/{/, are all from the Saxon 
leaT^, a field or pasture {Gihon). 

LhlYDF-N, a city ot the United Provinces, 
in Holland, now called the kingdom of Hol- 
Inul, four miles and a half in circumference. 
It has eight gates, and contains .*>0 nlands, and 
145 bridges, the greatest part built of (rcesiorie. 
The principal church is a superb structure, 
wliose high roof is supported by three rows of 
columns. There arc several large hospitals, 
nuda university, which has generally 200 stn- 
dints, though there are but twocofleges; tor 
the scholars board in the town, and have no 
dicvs, to distinguish them. The school consists 
oi a large pile of brick building, three stones 
high, in the uppermost of uhich the famous 
Kl/evir had his printmg-ofiice. Adjoining to 
lilt school is the plusic- ‘arden, where the pro- 
fessor reads lectures m botany. The library 
contains curious m.musctipls; and the llic.itrc 
ol anatomy is one of the finest in Europe. 
Here are manufactures of the best cloihs and 
stuffs in Holland. Leyden is famous fin tlie 
long siege it sustained in r>7o, against the 
Spaniards. It is seated near the ancient !:ed nf 
the Rhine, foul miles E of the German Ocean, 
and 20 S'.W. of Anisic i darn. Lon. 4. 33 E, 
Lat. 51. 10 N. 

Leyden phiai, in electricity, is a glass 
phial or jar, ^ coated both within and without 
with tin foil, or sonie other conducting sub- 
stance, that it may he charged, and employed 
in a variety of useful and entertaining experi- 
ments. Or e\ en flat glas«, or any other siiape, 
so coated and used, hqs also leccived the same 
denoniiiiation. Also a vacuum produced in 
such a jar, &c, has been named the Lcjden 
vacimm. 

The Leyden nh lal has been so ro lied, because 
it IS said that M. Cunaeus, a native of Leyden, 
first contrived, about the close of the year 1745, 
to accumulate the electrical nower in glass, and 
use it in tins way. But Dr. Priestley asserts that 
3 A 
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Uns discovety was iirst made by Von Klcist, 
dcun of the cathedral in Cainin , who on the 4th 
of ^iovefnbf^, 1745, sentaii accoumofit to Dr. 
LieUrknhii, at Berlin. See Elec i ricity. 

LEY SERA. Ill botany, a genus of the 
polygamta superflua order, in the syngene«ia 
class of planrs, and in the natural methcKl rank- 
ing under iht 4yth order, coinposna?. The rc- 
ceptacic is naked, the pappus paleaceous , that 
of th( disc plumy ; tile calyx scarious. There 
are three sjiecies, shrubs of the Cape. 

LEYTE, one of the Philippine Islands, about 
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40 leagues in length, and gs In circumferencei* 
Its soil, on the £. side, is very fertile; but thefe 
are high mountains that intersect it nearly in 
the middle from E. to W, and occasion so great 
an .ilicration in the climate, that, when the in- 
habitants of one part of the island reap, the 
others sow; and tney have two plentifnl har- 
lests in the year, to which the nters descend- 
ing from the mountams pot a little contribute. 
The island contains pOOO inhabitants, who piy 
tribute to the Spaniards, in ricc, wax, api 
fj^uilts. ion. 125,0 £. Lat 11. 0N« 
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